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MEETING 


By E. M. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—— e ~ -- l 


a a pamphlet entitled “ The Budget Opened,” Sir R. 
Walpole was compared, @ propos of his forthcoming 
Excise Bill, to a mountebank opening his wallet of quack 


, medicines and conjuring tricks. ‘I do 
dar oa a not pretend,” said the anonymous scrib- 
1802. bler who has given a new word to every 


European language—‘‘I do not pretend to 
understand the art of political legerdemain.” We like- 
wise know that Mr. Balfour is pledged to give “ an early 
and very honourable place” to the forthcoming Education 
Bill, a more momentous measure than any Excise Bill ; 
we know too what in the opinion of all disinterested experts 
the Bill should contain, but how our State empiricks will 
dispense their packetts no man knoweth, not even the elect, 
and it were idle to prophesy. We have a Central Board 
which reigns but does not govern—a line in Hasedl's 
Annual sums up its action: “It has inspected twenty- 
seven secondary schools.” We have under it a Con- 
sultative Committee which sat and reported at the 
beginning of last year—the report is still pigeon-holed. 
The Local Authorities over whose action the Board is to 
exercise a general supervision are still to be created or re- 
created, and all is at a standstill. It may be that, while we 


Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Comes silent flooding in the main, 


but we can discern no signs of a flowing tide. Rumour has 
it that Mr. Balfour himself will introduce a refurbished 


Bill No. 1, with a clause enabling voluntary schools to be 
aided from the rates. Absit omen. 


i (ie question which underlies the efficiency of our 
nation as a whole—I mean education—in which we 
are lagging sadly, and with which we shall have peacefully 


to fight other nations with weapons like 


Pied 's the bow and arrow, if we do not progress. 
Speec We have nothing like a national system, 


but a great chaos of almost haphazard 
arrangement.”—No public utterance of an English states- 
man since Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign has been so 
widely read and commented on as Lord Rosebery’s speech 
at Chesterfield, and it is therefore worth while to give 
textually his brief reference to education, which is coupled 
in the same paragraph with housing. Like most of his 
critics, we welcome back a leader of men who has lain too 
long in his tent, and, at the same time, regret that he has 
not given us a more distinct watchword. That Dinos is 
still king and that from the present chaos a cosmos must 
be evolved is a commonplace that Sir John Gorst has 
uttered on a hundred platforms. Is Lord Rosebery the 
magician who will raise the wind for which the Duke is 
still whistling? That is the question. Educate in order 
that you may keep out German-made goods and check- 
mate American trusts—that does not, we confess, sound to us 
like a magic spell. Education is an end in itself, and, to 
the educated man or nation, all else shall be added. That 
was the gospel of Luther and Pestalozzi, of Froebel and 
Herbart, and it is faith in that gospel that has given 
Germany its present pre-eminence. 


ee Kent Secondary School Conference has raised its 

capful of wind to help the Duke’s barque along. The 
Conference, in urging the Government to undertake the 
organization of secondary education, would 
have the Local Authority formed from the 
County Council, with the addition of not 
less than one-third elected from outside the Council; and, 
among those elected from the outside, not less than half 
should be “persons, male and female, who have had 
experience of teaching in secondary schools,” and the 
Authority should also include persons familiar with the 
management of elementary schools. These resolutions are 
naturally framed from the point of view of the secondary 
teacher, and the Conference has stopped short of pressing 
the need for one Education Authority. Further recom- 
mendations, cautiously worded, suggest that private schools 
should not be excluded from participation in public money 
when such schools are filling a gap in the educational pro- 
vision of the locality; and that the Board of Education 
should intervene to prevent the establishment of rate-aided 
schools in competition with private schools already esta- 
blished. It is, no doubt, fair that, as in the case with 
primary schools, the need for a school should be proved 
before public money is expended. 


A Breeze 
from Kent. 


To decentralize secondary education means to subordinate it to 
two interests, that of the teachers of the present (not ideal) 
primary schools, and that of the devotees of commerce. To the 
first, education is a profession; to the second, a trick. The first 
may warp secondary education, of which they are not trained to 
be judges, to fit that education which they know. The second 
may give as education what will not educate but stultify. I call 
for a Central Authority if we are going to make any new beginning 
in secondary education. 

SY writes the Oxford correspondent of the Piot anent 

Dr. Macnamara’s articlein the Fortnightly Review. From 

Dr. Macnamara’s manifesto, which is discussed on another 


aon page, we differ as widely perhaps as does 

The Fags the lof, but Dr. Macnamara at least 
Balloon. makes his meaning clear, while we have 
not a notion what the Zilot is driving at, 

unless, indeed, he intends by a reductio ad absurdum to 
show that everything is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. First, the N.U.T. are ruled out of court as 
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dwellers in Flat Land; secondly, the County Councils are 
despatched as commercials, and, lastly (unkindest cut of all), 
the Board of Education is passed over as non-existent—“ I 
call for a Central Authority.” 


HE Association of School Boards have issued, in their 
official Gazette, an exhaustive historical account 

of the origin, progress, and present position of evening 
continuation schools. It is unnecessary 


PE AASE A to mention here that a great part of this 
Schools. documient consists of attacks on Sir John 
Gorst, the new Minute, and the Cockerton 

judgment. We do not intend to deal with these comments 


in detail. Their basis is that what Sir John Gorst said in 
Parliament as regards certain School Board evening con- 
tinuation schools is proved to be false by the reports of his 
own inspectors, published in Blue-books signed by himself 
and the Duke of Devonshire. Copious extracts from 
inspectors’ reports are given. In three-fourths of them the 
comments (very favourable) refer to groups of schools which 
are mainly zof under School Boards, and in all cases the 
conclusions of the inspectors, that this efficiency (in country 
districts) is due to County Council organization and County 
Council aid, are carefully suppressed. Then we have the 
old Cockerton controversy as to the effect of School Board 
free evening classes upon polytechnics disposed of upon the 
ex parte statement of Lord Reay. Time after time it has 
been shown that the increase in the number of students at 
polytechnics (as shown by the London County Council 
grants) has been regular and continuous in zrade subjects 
only, which are those specially encouraged by the London 
Technical Board, and in which the School Board schools 
have never competed. This has been so large as to mark 
the diminution in lower-grade science, art, and commercial 
subjects, in which the free evening schools have been able 
to compete with success. But it is still more disingenuous 
to quote increases in “student-hours”” at schools of art, 
when it is well known that longer attendance, and not more 
students, has been the sole cause of this result. 


But when we come to the tabular matter referring to 

the present position of School Board evening schools 
we stand amazed at the audacity of the statements and the 
inadequacy of the information. There are 


rune in England, in towns, 171 School Boards, 
Schools. and in parishes, 2,013. Of these the 


School Board Association have been able 
to induce 135 only to give particulars as to how their 
evening schools have suffered, and how many have been 
closed owing to the operation of the Cockerton Act and the 
Minute of last Session. In one county alone, where seven 
School Boards conduct twenty schools, and where there has 
been a large increase both in schools and in scholars this 
winter, we are presented with a return from one School 
Board only representing two schools. But we will go 
farther and say that the statement—“ the Return supplies 
ample proof that there has been a large decrease in the 
number of pupils in School Board evening schools "—if 
intended to imply (as it is) that the Act and Minute have 
thus handicapped School Board evening schools is a suggestio 
Jaisi of the first magnitude. There has been all over the 
country a large decrease (some 30 per cent. in many cases) 
in the voluntary evening schools, due to the new rule 
excluding day-school children ; this rule is absolutely fair as 
between the two classes of schools, but, as the voluntary 
schools are more rural, it hits them the harder. It is, 
however, based on sound educational principles, and must 
stand. Even this Return, however, biassed as it is, must 
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admit that “ the County Councils (with one County Borough 
exception) have wisely allowed the School Boards... to 
carry on evening schools much on the lines of the previous 
year.” As in nine-tenths of the rural counties they obeyed 
County Council rules in the previous year, this was not 
difficult. We also learn that “there appears to have been, 


excepting in a few cases, practically no friction.” 
\ Ñ TE regret to notice a recrudescence of the mischievous 
activity of the non-county boroughs which wrecked 
the Bill of 1896. At the October meeting of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations’ Association, the spokes- 
man made a grievous complaint against 
the Government because, in no case, had 
they allowed the option of No. 2 Bill of last Session, 
whereby a non-county borough or urban body might be 
accepted (with the consent of the Board of Education) as 
the licenser of every school, in lieu of the County Council, 
to become operative. As a matter of fact, the Board of 
Education sent a circular to County Councils before the 
Act was passed, indicating that only in their default 
would a minor authority be recognized. Now it is just in 
this very connexion that the counties have the strongest 
case. The annual Hobhouse returns show that, as far as 
continuation schools are concerned, it is the counties, and 
not the boroughs, which have subsidized them, and that 
to a very large extent ; and, moreover, this aid has had to be 
given direct to borough evening schools, or it would have 
been diverted to other purposes if allowed to filter through 
Town Council hands. Somewhat violent resolutions as 
regards the Bill of next Session were passed demanding 
autonomy for non-county boroughs for all education within 
their area. Parliament, we are sure, will make it quite 
plain that secondary education proper is not, except in very 
exceptional cases, to be provided by the average non-county 
borough, nor is the Council of such fit to control it. The 
lower grades of secondary, technical, and primary educa- 
tion, we are sure, the County Councils will be happy to 
hand over to the various urban bodies, subject to a well 
considered scheme of county co-ordination. 


Non-Local 
Boroughs. 


HE severest blow which the School Board, or ad hoc, 
theory of Education Authorities has yet received 

has been dealt by the Welsh National Liberal Council. 
The General Purposes Committee of that 

ieee body presented a report on education to 
from Wales. the annual general meeting. In this it was 
declared, infer a/ta, that no measure will 

be satisfactory which does not provide that “ educational 
bodies be directly and solely elected to promote and con- 
trol education.” Mr. Albert Spicer, Mr. Humphreys- 
Owen, Mr. H. Roberts, and other Welsh members of 
Parliament arose in their wrath and pointed out that this 
resolution would upset the Intermediate system, which had 
been “so conspicuously successful because it had kept out 
clericalism.” Forthwith the resolution was unanimously 
deleted, and the general resolutions so amended as to 
cover the whole control of education by the Intermediate 
Committees and the Central Board. This means that the 
whole body of Welsh Liberal members will accept the 
Local Authority of the Government Bil. The School 
Board Chronicle is very angry, and opines that “the Welsh 
Intermediate school system is in no manner of danger from 
bodies directly elected.” Considering that only a week ear- 
lier the Welsh Federation of School Boards had resolved 
that such (#.¢., ad hoc) bodies must at once be constituted 
to control all education (which, of course, includes inter- 
mediate), this “ no manner of danger” is about the strangest 
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negation of facts we have yet seen, and savours of the “Will 
you walk into my parlour?” policy. The Welsh members 
are not to be deceived ; the system and the schools are 
one, and the whole essence and strength of the scheme 
would be gone if bodies elected on sectarian and clerical 
issues (we care not of what denomination the elected are) 
were brought into any kind of intimate relation with the 
schools. 


\ K THEN the Government pension scheme came into 
operation, it was reasonable that the London School 
Board should seek to abolish its own scheme. Long and 


The London bitter have been the discussions upon the 

School Board subject. The Board’s offer to pay back 

aa for ca contributions without interest does not 
cheme. 


seem to be a generous one; though, if the 
management has swallowed up the profits, there may, 
perhaps, be no possibility of more liberal terms. ‘The 
scheme could only be abolished by the consent of all the 
subscribers. At last, with strenuous effort, the Board has 
reduced the number of malcontents to five, and has cut the 
Gordian knot by dismissing the five teachers from the 
service of the Board. Their reinstatement, upon fresh 
conditions, will probably be instantly effected. But, even 
so, the squabble is not at an end, for one of the recalcitrant 
teachers 1s applying for an injunction to restrain the Board 
from distributing the funds. We are inclined to think that 
fairness demands that those who wish should remain under 
the scheme, even if the small number of subscribers should 
entail some contribution from the ratepayers to carry out 
its provisions. 


“THE question of tenure is again coming actively to the 
front. Both Head Masters and Assistant Masters have 
been discussing the matter. At present there is no absolute 


7 cniire agreement, nor little immediate probability 

and the of such. But the Head Masters’ Associa- 
Consultative tion addresses a letter to the Board of 
Committee. 


Education which points to a possible 
solution of the difficulty. The letter states that, for various 
reasons, the existing conditions of tenure will undoubtedly 
be altered in future schemes, and therefore the Association 
asks permission to lay before the Board reasons why the 
Consultative Committee should investigate and report upon 
the question before further steps are taken. This would be 
an excellent move if the Consultative Committee were a 
reality. As things are, the Board’s treatment has turned 
the whole affair into a farce. Schoolmasters asked for a 
Consultative Committee of experts. They have got it. 
More than a year ago this Committee met—several times : 
it was admitted, with an air of mystery, that they were con- 
sidering the question of the registration of teachers. They 
reported, last February, it is believed. The report remains 
a secret document; no apparent action has resulted, and 
the Committee is practically non-existent. If the Duke 
would make the Consultative Committee a reality, we 
should like to see the question of tenure referred to it. 


HAT is known as “drill” in many schools is a bore 
to the boy’ and cause of loss of temper to the 


sergeant. Its popularity, and consequent usefulness, is in 
Milita some cases prevented by what is called 
Dih” “ punishment drill.” In itself, drill may 


be a most valuable adjunct to school life, 
especially in the case of town day schools with scanty play- 
grounds. It produces a better carriage, with resultant 
increase of self-respect, and makes for improvement in 
health and morals. We are glad, therefore, to receive 


Lord Roberts’s letter, in which he suggests that, in schools 
where the formation of a cadet corps is not found possible, 
boys over twelve may yet be encouraged to learn elementary 
drill, under the supervision of the military authority. The 
Commander-in-Chief calls upon general officers command- 
ing districts to aid in this matter as much as they can. We 
schoolmasters are men of peace, and rightly so. We do 
not want to develop the martial spirit. But the glamour of 
uniform, the assistance of a big organization, and the hope 
of acquiring a ‘‘ Morris tube ” are useful encouragements to 
what may be almost called a physical necessity in town 
day schools. 


\ X TE are not impressed with the wisdom of the resolution 

proposed at the Head Masters’ Conference by Mr. 
Swallow and Mr. Rutty, to the effect that în al cases an 
appeal should lie from the Local to the 


Pica ieee Central Authority. We do not know what 
Authority. “all cases” means. The Royal Commis- 


sion awarded an appeal in certain definite 
cases, such as alleged unfair competition of schools, &c. 
No doubt, certain professional questions, as regards tenure, 
&c., might also be matters to be thus safeguarded. But, if 
it means that the distribution of the ratepayers’ money by 
the ratepayers’ representatives is to be called in question at 
South Kensington by every school which thinks it has 
received £1 or so too little, then the impolicy of the pro- 
posal is as marked as its impracticability. During the 
debates on the Cockerton Act of last Session it was proposed 
that the Board of Education, and not the County Councils, 
should have the expenditure of the School Board rate. It 
was conclusively pointed out by the Government that such 
a proposal would be entirely alien to the Constitution, as 
giving a Department power over money belonging to the 
ratepayers ; for this reason the amendment was rejected. 
Now it is perfectly plain to any man of common sense that 
no County Council will raise a rate if its allocation is subject 
to such restrictions. It cannot, we hope, be in the minds 
of those responsible for this resolution that thus non-local 
schools will be able to claim, in face of the emphatic declar- 
ation of the Royal Commission to the contrary, a share of 
local rates. If not, Mr. Rutty’s attitude, at any rate, is 
inexplicable, as his school is so entirely non-local that it 
never has, nor can possibly have, the slightest claim to 
a share of a local rate—or interference from a local official. 


| fea there is to be any local option at all in the next 

Education Bill, it must relate to function and not to 
constitution, and should affect elementary education only. 
The Municipal Authority everywhere must 
be charged with the duty of supply and 
control over secondary education. But 
there is no reason why there should not be 
a transition period during which the secondary body shall 
“ opt” for or against assuming elementary powers. In some 
of the towns, no doubt, the Authority would prefer to let the 
School Board go on for another three years at any rate. It 
might be provided that a poll of the free library nature should 
be taken in any town where the Town Council resolves to 
supersede the School Board, and, if the verdict be adverse, 
the School Board shall have another lease of life. Of course 
the converse could not hold. Once a School Board is 
absorbed or extinguished, it is gone for ever. Or the 
precedent of the Cockerton Act of last Session might be 
followed, and power given to a Council to license a School 
Board to continue to supply elementary education for a 
further period of three years upon terms to be arranged. 
Naturally a School Board desiring to commit suicide and 


Local Option 
on School 
Boards. 
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extinguish itself in favour of the Town Council should be 
enabled to do so, and a School Board election might well 
be fought everywhere on this issue. Doubtless, in the rural 
counties any kind of referendum will be very difficult, and 
we can see nothing for it but for the County Council to 
resolve, if it so desire, to take over elementary education, 
and for its resolution to become operative when approved 
by the Board of Education. 


MR GILKES complains in the Zimes that its leading 
article gives a wrong impression as to the attitude 
of the Head Masters with regard to the teaching of modern 


Mr. Gilkes languages. The Head Masters were already 
on Modern familiar with Mr. Bell’s five methods, and 
Language they were so impressed with the complete- 
Teaching. 


ness of the paper that they thought nothing 
remained to be said. Further, it is Mr. Gilkes’s impression 
that “in almost all schools able teachers of foreign 
languages are carrying out in full the suggestions made in 
the paper, with the full sympathy of all their colleagues.” 
Methinks the Head Master of Dulwich doth protest 
too much. If all is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds, if the Head Masters already know all about modern 
language teaching, and practise what they know, why should 
they vote that Mr. Bell’s paper be printed and distributed ? 
We advise Mr. Gilkes, as a corrective to his optimism, to 
read a recent work by a former colleague, which is reviewed 
in this number. Had he attended the debate of the 
Modern Language Association on the previous Thursday, 
he would have learned two things: that experts (and neither 
Mr. Gilkes nor Mr. Bell would claim to be an expert) are 
not agreed as to method, and that modern language teachers 
in public schools are far from being satisfied with the con- 
ditions under which they teach. We should be curious to 
know how many members of the Head Masters’ Conference 
have shown their “ full sympathy” by joining the Modern 
Language Association. Is Mr. Gilkes himself a member ? 


M WHITEHEAD writes an indignant letter to the 
e Spectator, protesting against the narrow, short- 
sighted, illiberal policy and want of enlightenment on the 
part of the London School Board in 
issuing a notice intimating that they cannot 
hold out the assurance of reappointment 
to teachers who accepted one of the 
Government posts in South Africa. “ Government servants, 
that is, if accepting a temporary post also under Govern- 
ment, and at no little sacrifice to themselves, may not look 
forward to reinstatement after a year’s laborious work among 
Boer children in South African camps.” Then follows a 
whole column of irrelevant matter about large-minded 
conquerors, Boer rebels, leave of absence granted to the 
heads of normal schools in America, and the educative 
influence of travel, &c. All this sentiment and rhetoric is 
pricked by one pointed fact. For the one hundred appoint- 
ments the Board has received nearly four thousand appli- 
cations, and Mr. Sadler’s difficulty has been to choose 
among so many good candidates. 


Teachers 


for 
South Africa. 


R. ALFRED MOSELY, C.M.G., one of our South 

l African millionaires, has undertaken to defray the 
cost of a commission of inquiry into foreign methods of 
commercial and industrial education. A 


Cie preliminary meeting was held on the 16th, 
Commission. at the Board of Education Office, to settle 


the scheme of inquiry. Sir John Gorst 
and Sir George Kekewich were present, and the chair was 
taken by Lord Reay. It was decided that the commission- 


ers should begin their work in the autumn of next year. 
Whilst applauding Mr. Mosely’s generosity, we cannot help 
thinking that, thanks to Royal Commissions and Mr. 
Sadler’s Reports, we know all we need to know about 
foreign schools and institutions, and that Mr. Mosely would 
be well advised to take the hint given by Mr. Glazebrook, 
and devote a quarter of a million to found a commercial 
public school, or, if this is too large an order, provide the 
funds for classes in Russian and Chinese, for which there is 
a considerable demand among commercial clerks in London. 


THE HEAD MASTERS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Ta surroundings of the Head Masters’ Conference this year 

were stately and appropriate. The meetings were held in 
the Senate House ; the Vice-Chancellor of the University and 
the Reception Committee entertained royally in the Hall of 
Trinity, and, in the late evening, the superb Library, Combi- 
nation Room, and Hall of St. John’s were thrown open to the 
members of the Conference and their friends in Cambridge. 
But we are afraid the debates of this august body were hardly 
up to the level of their surroundings. There was an air of un- 
reality and indifference over the whole of the proceedings, pro- 
duced, doubtless, by the knowledge that, however a vote may go, 
its practical result will almost certainly be #27. 

The first item was the new Education Bill, and it might have 
been anticipated that so intricate and weighty a matter would 
have provoked keen discussion and occupied the best part of the 
afternoon ; but the Head Masters regarded Mr. Keeling’s pro- 
nouncement and Mr. Swallow’s rider in the same light as a 
Yorkshire boy regards the suet dumpling which preludes the 
roast beef : 

Let School Boards, higher schools, and science die, 
But leave us still our old nobility 


—videlicet the grammar schools—so sang our Lord John 
Manners, and our pedagogic lords purred approval. A 
Thersites in the agora of assistant masters was overheard to 
mutter : “ I wonder whether Keeling ever read Fitch’s report 
on Yorkshire grammar schools to the Endowed Schools Com- 
mission.” 

Dr. Rendall brought forward a motion in favour of the 
abolition of set books in examinations imposed upon schools 
by external authorities. . But he had not taken the trouble to 
inform himself of the facts. He did not, for example, seem to 
be aware that the books set by colleges are in very many cases 
the same as those set for Little-go or Responsions, or that un- 
seens have for some time been set at Cambridge as an alterna- 
tive to books in the Little-go. And he gave away his whole 
case by the strange statement at the end of his speech that it 
was almost impossible to bring dull boys successfully through 
the ordeal of an unseen examination. 

But the most remarkable feature of the Conference is the 
immense anxiety it displays that somebody else should do 
something, and the reluctance it manifests to bind itself to do 
anything at all. It urges reforms upon the Universities, it en- 
deavours to put pressure upon private schools, it has views 
about Local Authorities for Secondary Education, from whose 
jurisdiction its own schools shall be exempted ; but it has no 
mind to set its own house in order. On the second day 
Mr. Bell read a sound, careful, and laborious paper on “The 
Methods of Modern-Language Teaching.” He cautiously 
summed up in favour of a system not unlike that of Mr. 
Siepmann, which he believed would make it possible to teach 
French and German not only as literary, but also as spoken, 
languages. Now here was a practical matter. It is no secret 
that in some of our public schools the modern-language teaching 
is not perfect ; and it might have been expected that the Head 
Masters would seize an opportunity of discussing what many of 
them must finda difficulty. There was not one single speaker. 

But the next motion was one that concerned the action, not 
of schools, but of colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
therefore aroused something as near warmth as is compatible 
with the attitude of genial indifference that becomes a head 
master. Mr. Glazebrook proposed that the age of all scholar- 
ship candidates should be reckoned from a fixed date—that 
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they should be required to be under nineteen on the 1st of 
July. He contended that, at present, boys often, to their own 
detriment, remain at school till they are nearly twenty. Then 
uprose Mr. Lyttelton and Dr. James and smote him. It ap- 
peared that it was just these aged persons who were indispen- 
sable to the discipline of a school, and that it was by their 
retention that our public-school system had attained that rare 
excellence that makes it the admiration and despair of the 
Continental onlooker. Dr. James, looking back on his under- 
graduate days, could recollect the idleness and wrecked careers 
of lads who went up to the University at eighteen and a half. 
For once the Conference was aroused, and Mr. Glazebrook 
was handsomely defeated. But it is worthy of notice that his 
motion would merely have effected what is intended bv the 
existing statutes of the colleges. The rise in the age of fresh- 
men is due to the present early date of scholarship examina- 
tions. We are loth, too, to believe the Head Masters when 
they tell us that they could hardly carry on their schools 
without these boys of nineteen ; and we are also of opinion 
that in the majority of cases the right place for boys of nine- 
teen is not the school, but the University. It is a long and ex- 
pensive matter preparing for any profession. There is surely 
no need to lengthen it by a year. We should like, by the way, 
to know what is Mr. Lyttelton’s authority for stating that boys 
stay longer at school in England than on the Continent. Our 
impression is that the average age of the Prima in a German 
Gymnasium is quite as high as that of the sixth form in an 
English public school. 
_ Then came Mr. Phillpotts with a motion partly about extort- 
ing English from the private school-master, partly about the 
duty of the public schools to teach it themselves. Mr. Phill- 
potts talked about the latter half of his motion, the Congress 
chiefly about the former. Mr. Phillpotts is no mere theorist : 
he has experimented ; he has even made his whole school 
write a letter on a given subject, and looked over some part of the 
resulting mass of matter. So exhaustive was his treatment of the 
subject that the Chairman was compelled to use the guillotine. 
Dr. Armour thought masters might set a valuable example 
by their own grammatical and eloquent speech ; and, while his 
listeners grew pale at the thought, hinted at the painful 
“ records ” that might be nade by a phonograph in some class- 
rooms. But it may be doubted whether a lesson that was a 
model of literary form might not lose greatly in vigour and 
stimulus. Homeliness of speech, and even direct abuse, are 
not without their usefulness. 
_ Remaining speakers were chiefly concerned with the interest- 
ing question whether English deserved “great” encourage- 
ment or “more” encouragement in public schools. Some who 
were satisfied with their own efforts said “ great” ; others, who 
were conscious of the shortcomings of their neighbours, said 
a more,” until the Chairman lost count of the amendments, and 
the motion was finally passed as Mr. Phillpotts had drafted it. 
As the Times remarked in its leader, the Head Masters’ 
Conference does not take itself very seriously, nor is it taken 
very seriously by the public. ‘ What are we going to discuss?” 
one asked of his neighbour in the train to Cambridge, and was 
answered : “Something about commerce and County Councils 
and colloquial French ; but I havent had time to study the 
agenda. The palaver is common form that don’t interest me ; 
but it’s jolly meeting old friends and making new acquaintances.” 


PARENTS. 
By A SCHOOLMASTER. 


A? a parent and a pedagogue combined, I am tempted to 

take up the challenge that Mr. Andrew Lang threw down 
some month or two ago in the Morning Post, and, in default of a 
worthier representative of my profession, to write an essay on 
“Parents whom I have known.” I, too, like Mr. Lang and 
“J. K. S” before him, have sighed for the season when “a boy’s 
eccentric blunder shall not bring success to pass,” when head 
masters shall find some better theme to write to the newspapers 
about than abuse of crammers or the Henley Regatta or 
whether the Saturnalia of Lord’s shall last two or three days, 
and turn their minds to the discussion of serious educational 
problems, one of which undoubtedly is the relation of school- 
masters to parents. 


| 


“ Educationist” may be an ugly word, it may have been 
“ defamed by every charlatan,” including Mr. Lang’s Orbilius, 
who whopped a boy to death ; but it has come to stay, and we 
can no more get on without it than “pianist” and “ publicist ” 
and “socialist ”—hybrids which should be no less repulsive toa 
“ purist ” like Mr. Lang. Your educationist alone is capable of 
tackling the parent problem. It was an educationist (though 
the name was not then invented), no less an authority than 
Fénelon, who wrote just two centuries ago: “ Children belong 
less to their parents than to the Commonwealth, and ought to 
be educated by the State. There should be established public 
schools, in which are taught the fear of God, love of country, 
and respect for the laws.” 

Here is a definite theory which reduces the responsibility and 
at the same time curtails the privileges of parents. In France 
it has come to be accepted for all classes of society; in England 
it has been applied since 1870 to the lowest classes, and to these 
only. Within the last few years the English Government has 
begun to acknowledge that it owes some duty to the children of 
the middle and upper classes beyond that of the policeman who 
sees that they are not robbed of their ancient bequests. 

The theory may be right or wrong. I have no intention of 
here discussing first principles, and my reason for quoting 
Fénelon was merely to indicate how far the question of parents 
and schools will take us if we probe it to the bottom. My 
humbler task is to treat of parents as I have known them, and 
to draw one or two practical deductions from my personal 
experience. 

First of all, a clear distinction must be drawn between 
boarding schools and day schools. It is obvious that the 
relation of the parent to either school is very dissimilar. I 
began schoolmastering some quarter of a century ago as an 
assistant in a North Country college, remote from any centre 
of population and five miles from the nearest railway station. 
With these surroundings parents in the flesh were almost as 
invisible as Boers ; but they managed to make their existence 
felt, bombarding me with letters, when I was promoted to be 
a house master, and sniping me with telegrams. I remember 
one anxious widow who appeared on the scene to inquire after 
her only son, who had caught the mumps, and introduced 
herself to the boy’s house master with the startling announce- 
ment: “I am the mother of 23.” “Thank God,” replied 
Uncle John (so he was familiarly known to his colleagues), 
“Iam not the father.” Boys at this school, I must explain, 
had a number assigned to them on entering for marking 
their clothes, &c., and the good lady had been informed that, 
like convicts, they were known by no other appellation. 

At the time I used to grumble at the number of letters I had 
to write ; but, as I calmly review the past, I must own that 
these parents were not, as a class, unreasonable. Not only 
did I make many life-long friendships, but I learned, by a side- 
wind, much of the inner life of the school and gained an in- 
sight into individual characters which often corrected hasty 
judgments and saved me from committing acts of gross in- 

ustice. 

If I may exercise the privilege of age, and address a word 
of counsel both to my fellow-pedagogues and to parents, to 
the former I would say : “ Deal gently with your parent, and do 
not snub him, though he may seem to you an ignoramus and a 
boor ; used rightly he will give you many a useful wrinkle.” I hap- 
pened once to be present at a famous trial, in which a parent 
sought and recovered damages against the head master of-a 
public school for expelling his son for stealing. The head master 
was compelled, shortly after, to resign, and the school suffered 
for a time in numbers and reputation. Now it is a fact that 
all this trouble might have been avoided, if only the school 
authorities would have allowed the parent to investigate the 
case for himself. He was told to mind his own business, and 
not meddle with a chose jugée, so, of course, he brought his 
action. 

To parents I would say : “Do not trouble your heads so much 
about what school you send your boy to; there are at the 
present moment half a dozen great schools between which I 
should find it hard to make my election. But make every in- 
quiry you can, and, if necessary, satisfy yourselves by personal 
inspection, before you fix on a house.” In my own old school, 
which was then as much sought after by parents as Winchester 
is now, two houses were, the one a pirates’ ship, and the other— 
let me say a second circle of the Inferno. Soitis now; and yet 
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in a fashionable school a house must be scandalously bad not to 
be full. 

From a country boarding school I passed to a London day 
school, and great was my disillusionment in regard to parents. 
I had imagined that for every letter 1 used to receive I should 
now have a visit from a parent, or at least a request for an inter- 
view. The City parent, so I discovered, is a mute, inglorious body, 
too much occupied in the daytime with his own business or pro- 


fession to interview masters, and too tired at night to initiate | 


a correspondence. ‘“ Characters” were sent home at the end of 
each term (not monthly as at the boarding school), and in these 
I might rate the hope of the flock as a lazy loafer ora gay 
deceiver without producing any ostensible effect. The City 
parent, like Matthew Arnold’s Oriental, “ bowed the head and 
let the storm sweep by.” If provoked beyond measure, he ad- 
dressed, not the accusing angel, the form master, but the head 
master, who, the chances were, did not know the boy by sight. 
The theory of this school was to take no cognizance of the 
parent, so long as he paid the fees. The pupil might lodge 
where he liked and change his lodging as often as he liked. 
In another London day school a boy was absent from school for 
the greater part of a term, and no inquiries were made, on the 
supposition that he was ill. When he presented himself again 
and accounted for his absence by a cock-and-bull story of a 
strange man who had waylaid him and daily robbed him of his 
luncheon shilling, it was discovered that he was lodging with a 
small tobacconist in the suburbs. This doubtless is an extreme 
case, and it may be argued that the system which wholly divorces 
the home and home-life from the school and school-work is uni- 
versal in Germany. I can only answer that, from my experience, 
it is not suited for English boys, and I hope it will never be adopted 
in England. Better the opposite extreme, as at Harrow, where 
home-boarders were ruled by Dr. Butler with a rod of iron, and 
both parents were not allowed to be absent from home at the 
same time. 

At University College School an excellent plan was initiated 
by Mr. Eve for establishing a nerus between the home and the 
school. Each pupil on entering was assigned to one of the 
senior masters, who acted as his “tutor” for the whole of his 
school course. The tutor stood 7 /oco parentis, kept a general 
eye on the boy’s conduct and progress, guided him in his choice 
of studies, heard complaints against him from other masters, 
and communicated when necessary with the parents. These 
functions gre generally supposed to be the prerogative of the 
head master; but it is obvious that in a school of five or six 
hundred boys they cannot be effectively exercised without de- 
legation of authority. 

I once asked the head master of a famous day school whether 
he was not much pestered by parents. “At first,” he replied, 
“I was ; but 1 soon taught them to know their place. I re- 
member, in early days, a parent coming to me to complain that 
his boy was not taught tots and double entry. I answered him : 
‘In this school, Mr. Jones, we profess to turn out scholars and 
gentlemen. If you wish your son taught how to sand your 
sugar and water your tobacco, you have come to the wrong 
shop. Good morning !’” 

My friend is given to speaking in parables, and I feel sure 
that these were not his spsissima verba, but he stoutly main- 
tained that in framing or modifying the curriculum of a school 
the parent should have neither part nor lot. ‘ Greek,” he held, 
“is good for all boys, and all my boys shall learn Greek. If 
parents think otherwise, let them go elsewhere.” 

The opposite theory prevails at University College School, 
where, according to the prospectus, the parent pays his money 
and takes his choice of subjects; and, if we have to elect 
between the two extremes, there seems good reason for prefer- 
ring the latter. Parents may know nothing of pedagogics— 
they know at least as much as public-school masters—and, if 
they prefer modern languages to classics, it is monstrous that 
classics should be thrust down their throats ; that an ancient 
grammar school in the centre ofa manufacturing district should 
carry on the ¢7vium of the middle ages. 

If modern sides are still in the cold shade, the fault, in the 
last instance, lies with parents. Mr. Lang gives us some delight- 
ful stories of meddlesome parents. My complaint, as a school- 
master, is that they have not meddled enough ; that they have 
been too meek ; that, in the case of modern studies, they have 
been given a stone for bread and have swallowed it like 
ostriches. 


There is, I believe, still in existence a Parents’ Society for the 
propaganda of Froebelian ideas. Will no one start a Parents’ 
Society whose aim shall be to modernize our school curricula, 
to insist that all masters shall be trained, and that head master- 
ships shall no longer be monopolized by clerics and classics ? 


A PAGE FROM A TEACHER’S DIARY. 


NM 4Arca# 4, 1901.—To-morrow is the day for the Nature 
lesson. What subject shall I take? What a worry to 
me is that resolution of mine, never to take any subject which I 
cannot illustrate by actual specimens! Is it stupid to be so 
perverse? The walls of the class-room are covered with 
diagrams illustrating both the plant and the animal world—is It 
great folly not to use them? My teaching conscience says 
“no”—why use pictures when you can get the actual thing ? 
No, I will have no pictures, no illustrations. Well, then, there 
is the school museum—surely something can be found there. 
Again no; the school museum has its drawbacks ; indeed, itis a 
snare and a delusion. A useful cupboard it may be in which to 
store collections and curiosities, but, after all, the things there 
are dead—surely a drawback when one wishes to interest 
children in /z/e. But, at the beginning of March, what can we 
find? I gaze out of the window and wonder. There, on the 
lawn, I see a beech tree—it looks bare, dead, and uninteresting ; 
but I know it is of uninteresting. I decide at once. The 
children shall spend thirty minutes examining a bare 
beech twig. 

It is a relief to have decided upon a subject. I must just get 
up my lesson a little and consider how best to treat it. What 
do I need in order to prepare this lesson satisfactorily—a pile 
of books? No, thank heaven! only a couple of ordinary pins. 
So with these simple tools I set to work to dissect a bud. I am 
convinced it will be absolutely my own fault if this is not an 
interesting lesson. I shall simply provide the children with 
beech twigs and let them exercise their original right of re- 
search. When the lesson is over I shall be disappointed if 
each child has not got an idea of a winter bud, of the folding 
and protection of the leaves. I shall also be greatly dis- 
appointed if these boys and girls are not anxious to look for 
other buds on other trees. I wonder if I am too enthusiastic, 
too hopeful, when I think that perhaps they may be interested 
in buds for ever and ever. At any rate, I think, if we set to 
work in the right way they will get hold of something which 
they can never forget ; and it is a great satisfaction to know 
that it is something worth remembering ae 

March 5.—The “beech bud” lesson is over. How did it 
work out? What was the success? There were some thirty 
to forty children present, boys and girls, ages varying from 
seven to ten. They looked amused and interested when I 
entered the room with an armful of twigs. A piece of foolscap 
had been placed on each child’s desk, as I have found by 
experience that children work more neatly and see things more 
satisfactorily if they have their specimens on white paper rather 
than on dirty desks. The paper indicated possession, and they 
looked anxiously for the moment when they should each nave 
a twig. Poor little eager things, they had not long to wait. I 
distributed the specimens at once. 

Then we set to work. Naturally, the first question was: 
“What is it that I have brought you this morning?” We were 
not long in arriving at the fact that we were about to examine 
the twig of some tree. What tree did not matter for the 
moment, as I did not then wish to teach them the names of 
trees, but the structure of buds. 

Having arrived at the fact that we each had before us the 
twig of some tree, the next point was to discover what was on 
that twig. The questions and answers were something like 
this : 

Q. “ Look carefully and tell me if you can find anything grow- 
ing on the twig.” —A. “ Yes—things.” 

Q. “What kind of things ?”—A. “ Brown, pointed things.” 

Then I made a rough sketch of a beech twig on the board, to 
make sure that we were all looking at the same “ brown, pointed 
things.” “ Now what are these things?” There was an 
absolute silence, no child venturing to give me an answer. 
The children had never consciously seen such objects before ; 
the idea of buds in the middle of winter never occurred to them. 
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“ You have each got something in your hands. You don’t 
know what it is ; I am not going to tell you. How will you set 
to work to find out ?” 

An adventurous youth gave me the answer I wanted: “ Break 
it open and look inside.” I advised that they should not exactly 
break it open, but carefully take it to pieces with the help of 
fingers, pins, and penknives. We spent a little time over this 
research work, the children exploring entirely for themselves. 
Knowing that the class had plenty of buds in reserve, I was not 
anxious that it should be done 7” the right way, only wishful that 
each child should discover something. 

They were soon ready to answer my questions. “ Well, what 
have you found in the brown, pointed thing ? ”—“ Green leaves,” 
said one ; “ Silky hairs,” said another. 

I must confess I was a little astonished at the number of 
questions I had to ask before we arrived at the fact that the 
brown, pointed things were buds. Of course we had to work 
from the known to the unknown. “ What appeared on the trees 
in springtime ?”—“ Leaves.” ‘ Where did the leaves come 
from ?”-—“ Buds.” “How long had the buds, which unfold in 
spring, been on the trees?” This was rather a poser ; naturally 
the children had no idea, and the material before us could not 
provide an answer. So they rested from their labours while I 
told them that when the leaves fell off the trees in autumn they 
left behind them the buds which unfold the following spring ; 
that the tree was as full of bud in December as in May ; that 
all the leaves which would make the tree so beautiful in the 
springtime were actually there rolled up within the bud all 
through the winter months. 

The next point was: “How many green leaves were there 
packed up within each bud?” Research work was again 
resumed. Each child opened another bud : some counted three 
leaves, some five, some seven. We had arrived at the fact that 
we were examining buds which had been on the trees all through 
the winter, and that each bud contained several leaves. Now 
we were prepared to take a bud to pieces with greater care. 
This time I told the children exactly what was to be done, and 
we all set to work together. We removed the scales from the 
outside of the bud. What were they for? The idea of protec- 
tion soon presented itself to the children. Then we came to 
what was an intense delight to them—the tiny green leaves 
covered with silky hairs. The next point was the folding of 
the leaves. Why should they be folded? As we removed the 
green leaves one by one we noted some narrow brownish leaves 
in among the green leaves. Some of the children who had 
fairly iarge buds, and who had taken thei to pieces with great 
care, were able to tell me that there were two of these leaves to 
each green leaf—protection again. 

Now we had got aclear idea of a beech-bud—a number of 
leaves exquisitely folded in order to take up as little space as 
possible ; protection against winters cold and damp—first, by a 
silken covering of hairs, then by delicate scale leaves, then by 
tough, strong leaves. 1 provided each of the children with 
a small piece of green paper, shaped like half a beech-leaf, 
and asked them to imitate the folding of the leaf. Naturally 
some were successful and some were not ; but all were interested 
in trying. 

Then the class helped me to build up an extremely simple 
model—a piece of stick served for the axis of the bud, folded 
green paper for the leaves, strips of brown paper for the stipules, 
and stronger paper for the outermost protecting scales—very 
primitive, but enough to impress and make clear the structure 
of the bud. 

I am glad to note that I found this a most satisfactory lesson. 
It was almost entirely the work of the children ; they found out 
almost every fact for themselves, and the whole beauty of the 
bud seemed to appeal to them. 

Fortunately there was a beech tree growing in the play- 
ground ; so when the morning school was over we went ona 
voyage of discovery. I was pleased to see how soon the 
children found the tree—then I gave them its name. 

I think it would be well to take this subject again next week, 
explaining, or, rather, letting the children discover, the meaning 
of the scars on the twig; also to have other twigs for com- 
parison. Then, too, when spring comes, we must have a 
lesson on unfolding buds. The children must see the leaves 
casting on one side their winter wraps, and straightening out 
their crumples. Ts 


FROEBEL UNION CERTIFICATES. 


E understand that some little consternation has been 
caused amongst teachers in elementary infant schools 
by the discovery that the new wording of a paragraph in the 
“ Code of Regulations” for 1901 seemed to exclude the Ele- 
mentary Certificate of the National Froebel Union from 
recognition under Article 51 (4). As far as we can ascertain, 
no notice whatever had been given that any such change was 
contemplated. The Certificate has been recognized for many 
years, and is held by some hundreds of teachers in elementary 
infant schools, to meet whose needs is one of its special objects. 
Nearly one hundred such teachers sat for it in July last. The 
salaries of many infant-school teachers depend, 1n part, on their 
holding the Certificate. We are glad, therefore, to be able to 
state, on the best authority, that no change is intended ; that 
the new wording was inadvertent, and that the Board of Educa- 
tion will continue to recognize the Certificate under Article 
51(4). Its proper place should be under Article 60 (4), which 
refers to Certificates in the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
But that is another matter. The Certificate is a good one, 
and evidently fulfils its object of supplying the public and 
employers of teachers with a satisfactory test of knowledge and 
skill in dealing with little children ; for the demand for it and 
for the Higher Certificate has grown rapidly and steadily for 
many years past. In 1887 the number of candidates for the 
two Certificates was 75. Last year the number was 850, of whom 
466 sat for the Elementary Certificate. Of course, the great 
bulk of these 850 are not teachers in elementary infant schools ; 
but the number of such candidates also has steadily grown, 
and has reached 100 for the two Certificates in the past year. 
All’s well that ends well ; and infant-school teachers may feel 
themselves secure for the present. But we cannot help 
wondering how the accident occurred. It is not a printer’s 
error. Can the Consultative Committee know anything about 
it? There is no expert Froebelian on that Committee. 
There is another matter which arises in this connexion. The 
two Certificates above mentioned are the only ones generally re- 
cognized in Great Britain as qualifying Froebelian teachers for 
their work. At least a year’s training is usually required to 
gain the Elementary, and from two and a-half to three years to 
gain the Higher, Certificate. In both cases—but more par- 
ticularly in the second—the Certificate is a severer and a wider 
professional test than the Certificate of Cambridge or the 
London Diploma—in the case of the Higher Certificate a much 
severer professional test. When the forthcoming register is 
established, on what status are Froebelian teachers to be 
admitted? The majority of them have a fair general educa- 
tion ; but, like the majority of women teachers, the vast 
majority of them have nothing equivalent to a degree or a Uni- 
versity diploma. The same is true of the vast majority of 
teachers in elementary schools. Is the general education 
diploma to rule the Register? And are training and a profes- 
sional certificate to count for nothing? The Register must be a 
register of teachers if it is to have any real value—not a register 
of general education merely. A Teachers’ Register which omits 
a large body of highly trained teachers will hardly carry much 
weight with the public ; and Froebelian teachers are not likely 
to care to come in under the miscellaneous list of teachers of 
special subjects. They do not teach special subjects. When 
are we to hear how the Consultative Committee has attempted 
to solve the difficulty ? 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


France continues the earnest struggle to bring all her citizens under 
the influence of education. This democratic zeal has already pro- 
duced good results. The percentage of illiterates in 1854 was, for 
men, 37°6; for women, 47°4. In 1870 it still amounted to 25 for men 
and 37°7 for women. But by 1898—the Compulsory Education Act 
dating from 1882—the figures had fallen to (men) 4°7 and (women) 7'2. 
A Ministerial circular issued lately urges those concerned to increased 
effort, so that this proportion may be further reduced. The scholastic 
commissions to whom the law has entrusted the duty of enforcing 
attendance at school are to be reorganized. They are required to 
meet regularly and to keep accurate records, open to the school 
authorities, of their proceedings But M. Leygues adds to his in- 
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structions some home-thrusts at teachers. It is on them, he observes, 
that attendance mainly depends. The teacher who knows how to win 
the affection of his pupils and to make them love the school, who 
works on their parents and explains to these the necessity of education, 
will always have a good attendance. Recommendations by the 
inspecteur d'académie for advancement or reward must take into 
account the work done in this sense. Again, school hours and holi- 
days are to be fixed with strict regard to local conditions and the 
occupations, agricultural or industrial, of the community. 

In a perfect world, we grant it, children would flock into the school 
as gladly as to a puppet-show. But, on the other hand, in a perfect 
world, the teacher would not be expected to instruct for long hours 
classes of fifty or a hundred children, and to spend his leisure in ex- 
patiating to their parents on the benefits of education. The attend- 
ance question, for example, in the East-end of London presents 
difficulties which, if M. Leygues studied them, would make him very 
tender even to the teacher of small attractive power. But, perhaps, 
they manage these things better in France, and dullness never comes 
there from wretched surroundings or overwork. 

If we turn from the French primary to the French secondary schools, 
we notice a satisfactory increase in the attendance, and, since these are 
not filled by constraint, we trust that the teachers are duly credited 
with making the schools lovable. Probably, however, they are only 
told that parents are now awakening to the value of education as a 
commercial investment. To whomsoever the growth is due, it is real. 
When the schools opened last October the new register showed a gain, 
as compared with the previous year, of 1,607 girls and 2,958 boys, 
progress being most marked in the district of Paris. 

As in America and in England, so in France there is a movement in 
favour of spelling reform. The nature of the changes proposed will be 
illustrated if we set them out in the words of their supporters :— 
(1) Supprimer toute letre ne concourant ni à produire un son ni a former 
les dérives du mot dans lequel èle est employée, à moins qu'èle ne 
serve à déterminer le jenre et le nombre ou à éviter l’homografie ; 
(2) Remplacer par des lètres vraiment étimolojiques cèles qui, à tort, 
sont considérées comme tèles.” Hopefully the reformers point to ‘‘la 
circulaire de tolérances ortografiques et de sintaxe édictée par M. 
Leygues, avec aprobacion de l’Académie” ; and, indeed, now that 
the spirit of indulgence has entered into the Academy, it is not im- 
probable that further concessions to human weakness will receive its 
sanction. As a consequence, we assume, of the new-born sympathy 
between France and Russia, the Pedagogical Society of Moscow has 
been discussing a simplification of Russian orthography, prepared, for 
its part, to surrender three or four letters of the Russian alphabet and to 
abolish various diacritical signs. In this way are alliances cemented by 
pedagogues—to the profit, let us hope, of the world at large. 


M. Leycues’ LAsT MINUTE. 


The reform of modern language teaching in the /ycées and collèyes 
and State schools in France is now actively engaging the attention of the 
Minister of Education ; and, impressed by poverty of results in relation 
to the “zeal and knowledge” of the masters, he has written at length 
to the rectors on the subject. His letter is a brief for what is described 
as la méthode directe. This includes ‘‘ little syntax and still less 
philology ” ; it gives chief importance to oral exercises, conversation, 
stories, the explanation of modern authors and ordinary texts, and thus 
enables the pupil to acquire a large vocabulary while training him in 
pronunciation and the rapid construction of sentences. A paper of de- 
tailed instructions is added for the use of masters, and conversation, we 
learn, is to become a feature of the examination at the end of the present 
scholastic year. Only simple grammars—those unencumbered with long 
lists of rules and exceptions—are to be used as class-books; and it is 
suggested that for languages pupils should, when possible, be grouped, 
not according to age and form, but according to ability and knowledge. 
Again, in the interest of the future commerçant, as well as the future 
savant, modern languages should not be considered means of culture or 
mental gymnastics, nor should they be taught in the same way as the 
classics, for the programme of higher education is not to be encroached 
on by turning into literature classes lessons primarily meant to serve the 
practical needs of life. ‘* At present,” says the Minister, ‘‘our good 
pupils do exercises and translations well, but few among them could 
undertake correspondence without effort, or hold a sustained conversa- 
tion—a truism painfully realized by those who take to heart the 
Struggles associated with office life in the great commercial centres of 
England no less than France. 

If there is nothing new in the circular, it is of some interest to know 
that the French Education Department sets the seal of authority to 
methods recognized as practically valuable by all, and made effective by 
some few modern language teachers on both sides of the Channel. The 
application of these methods to large classes is another matter, and the 
examinations at the end of the summer term will probably be fruitful in 
instructive information bearing on the reforms. 


The Ecole Secondaire Libre de L’Ile de France at Liancourt, Oise, 
was opened on October 7, under the direction of M. Pluzanski, assisted 
by Mr. Arthur Scott and Mr. Hawkins. The building is a chdécaze 


belonging to the Duc de Larochefoucauld, and the grounds cover 200 
hectares (nearly 500 acres), over which the pupils have the run. The 
actual class hours will be the same as in the /ycées, but time for games 
and physical exercise will be gained by cutting down the hours of pre- 
paration. All pupils will learn English and German colloquially ; all 
masters will teach, and there will be no frons. The terms range from 
£80 to £100, according to age. In the time-table modern languages, 
including French, take the lion’s share. (Greek is taught only in three 
forms out of the ten, and has respectively three, two, and two lessons a 
week. History has only one hour a week. 


UNITED STATES. 


The formation of character is now properly recognized as the chief 
object of education. Our ‘‘ new-style’’ pedagogues chant everywhere 
their version of the Northern Farmer’s lay— 


‘* What’s a’ learning ?—the flower as blaws. 
. . 99 
But character, character sticks, an’ character, character graws. 


Whilst the importance attached to the ethical aspect of education is, 
as we have said, legitimate, the supposed antithesis between learning 
and character has led many teachers astray. The story is told—we do 
not guarantee it—of a famous school that developed character to such 
an extent that it could no longer fill even its close exhibitions. The 
error, if committed, was in failing to see that “good learning ” is an 
instrument by which character may be shaped, and, to be quite blunt, 
it is the special (not the only) instrument that the schoolmaster is paid 
by the parent to employ. Again, of all branches of learning literature 
and history are the two most fit for the hand of the character-shaper. 
But hear this as wisely set forth by a writer in the American School 
Review :—* Character is the resultant of two forces—heredity, which 
is beyond our control, and environment, which may be modified by 
human forethought. In the latter lies the possibility of an ethical 
education. Environment consists of natural surroundings and human 
associations, both exerting a powerful pressure on character. Of 
human associations the family is the most influential; but its partial 
decay has thrown the proper function of the family upon the school ; 
hence the demand for an education having primary reference to charac- 
ter. Such education may be obtained, in a measure, from all subjects, 
but most readily and effectively from literature and history. This 
explains their sudden and unprecedented prominence in the schools 
and in educational discussions. Literature is the most efficient in 
developing the consciousness and training the character of the indi- 
vidual as such; but, for this very reason, its tendency is subjective and 
cosmopolitan rather than objective and national. The tendency of 
history, on the other hand, is in’precisely the opposite direction ; so that 
literature and history constitute, in this respect, the educational comple- 
ments of each other. The content of history, as of literature, ts 
ethical: through it the individual enters into the experience, the 
ethical heritage, of his race. But, unlike literature, the ideals em- 
bodied are objective, and the inspiration is drawn from deeds, not 
words. History, moreover, is distinctively social—its function is the 
development of character with reference to life in organized society. 
It is the foundation of patriotism and good citizenship ; it diffuses the 
ideals which unite the people into one nation ; it leads to an under- 
standing of the present organization of society ; it gives a clear and 
sane outlook upon the future, combining conservatism and progress ; 
it causes the individual to feel himself a part of a larger social whole, 
an instrument of a Higher Power.” 

If we write and quote thus, no one will suspect us of disparaging 
such modern disciplines as manual training, that strong appeal to the 
practical sense of the Auglo-Saxon race, and Nature-study, with its new 
and exquisitely elaborated methods. But there is always a danger that 
what is old and good should be thrust aside by what is fresh. It is not 
inopportune just now to say that, for character, the story of Leonidas is 
as formative as a hand-saw or an adze; and that moral and religious 
lessons can be got from :schylus and Milton as well as from the con- 
templation of bees and flowers. 

Columbia University has been distinguishing itself in several ways. 
First, it has offered to grant free tuition to five young Filipinos recom- 
mended by the Government. Secondly, it has given to New York an 
honest mayor in its esteemed President, Dr. Seth Low, who, in accept- 
ing nomination for the oftice, made education a plank in his platform. 
The paramount necessity of Greater New York, he said, was that the 
children of the people should have good schools, and that the teachers 
of these children should be held in honour. His probable successor in 
the University, we learn, is Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of 
Philosophy and Education, whose elevation would gratify a host of 
friends in England. 


INDIA. 

Ever pleased to record progress in the work of raising the women of 
India, we extract from the report on the Maharani’s Girls’ College, 
Mysore, a paragraph on the education of widows :—‘‘ One of the 
special features of our college is the practical interest shown in helping 
the unhappy class of Hindu widows, whether children or adults. In 
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addition to twenty-four widowed girls and women now studying here 
(fifteen of whom receive scholarships from the Devaraj Bahadur 
Charity Fund), fourteen have been previously helped through the 
school, besides seven outsiders, making forty-five in all. The widows 
in the school are found throughout our classes—from the First Arts 
down to the infant department. There is no portion of our work 
which appeals more strongly to our compassion, and is at the same 
time more hopeful, than this education of widows. These widowed 
Students are not so hampered by family cares or esurient relatives as 
the others; they have no temptations to discontinue their studies, 
and they will, we hope, be shining examples of what education and 
sympathy can do for the once neglected Hindu widow.” 

As the result of a recent tour through the schools and colleges of 
India, Dr. S. V. Ramaswamy Iyengar, Government oculist, obtained 
strong evidence that the eyesight of children deteriorates during the 
school period. Weare not surprised to learn that the conditions under 
which they work are the cause of the evil. He writes: ‘‘ Even in the 
capital of India and in Bangalore I found there were schools which are 
quite unfit for their purpose. The rooms were so dark, dingy, and 
cold that I had to conduct my examinations at or near the entrance on 
the verandah. When I entered some of the rooms they were so dark 
that it took me some secor.ds befure I could recognize faces. Very few 
of the rooms in them had light falling on the desks and benches from 
the left side, and in many of them there were cross-shadows. From the 
standpoint of the ophthalmologist the ideal school-room is lighted only 
from the left side or the left and the rear of the pupils. In every 
properly constructed school-house lighting from opposite sides should 
be avoided under all ordinary circumstances, since it occasions cross- 
lights and perverse shadows. The uncouth and irregular postures of 
the pupils in the classes are occasioned in large part by the struggle to 
avoid the shadow of the hand, which falls directly at the point of ob- 
servation. The uncouth postures assumed by boys should be dis- 
couraged, since constant stooping forward of the head, as is generally 
the case with tired-out boys, 1s the most effective factor in the increase 
of myopia. The extra hours occupied at home in preparation of school 
work should be dispensed with, at least in the case of children who are 
below ten. Parents should see that their children are provided with 
good lamps, that these are placed at a comfortable distance on the left 
side, and that they do not go on studying more than two or three hours 
at a stretch at the most ; that the work, be it at books, needle, drawing, 
or the piano, is done in good sufficient light.” 

At the educational conference held at Simla in the early part of 
September, the Viceroy delivered a statesmanlike address, calculated to 
raise the question of Indian education to a higher plane than that on 
which it has lately moved. Our space will not allow us to analyze the 
speech ; and we must be content to make a single extract :—‘‘ I am one 
who thinks [said his Excellency] that the Government has not fulfilled 
its pledges in respect of the elementary education of the people in their 
own tongues. This has been a mistake for two principal reasons. In 
the first place vernaculars are the living languages of this great con- 
tinent. English is the vehicle of learning and of advancement to a 
small and minor degree; but for the vast bulk it is a foreign tongue, 
which they do not speak and rarely hear. The second reason is even 
wider in PHE What is the greatest danger in India, and what is 
a source of suspicion and of superstitious outbreaks, and crime, yes, and 
also of much of the agrarian discontent and suffering among the masses, 
is ignorance, and the only antidote to ignorance is knowledge. In pro- 
portion as we teach the masses, so we shall make their lot happier ; and, 
in proportion as they are happier, so they will become more useful 
members of the body politic.” 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


The energetic Superintendent-General of Education for Cape Colony 
cherishes the kindergarten most assiduously. An exhibition of drawing, 
painting, needlework, and woodwork is held in Cape Town at the be- 
ginning of each year in connexion with the December examinations. 
Next year it is proposed, says the Education Gazette, to extend the 
scope of the exhibition by including kindergarten work done by 
children and by kindergarten students and teachers. The articles 
shown will illustrate toy-making, straw-plaiting, cane-weaving, ball- 
and rug-making, and the more familiar branches of kindergarten work. 
A special feature of the exhibition will be a number of finished objects 
such as flower-pot stands, small screens and picture-frames, showing 
the uses to which kindergarten work may be put. The bulk of the 
work will be selected from that done in the Cape Division schools and 
by the students of the central classes at the Training Institute. The 
interest and value of the exhibition, however, would be increased if it 
included also specimens of work done in other parts of the colony, and, 
we may add, in the adjacent colonies. 

The Pretoria correspondent of the Times, under date November 20, 
gives a full and able account of education in the new colonies, from 
which we extract the following :—The number of children under in- 
struction is little, if at all, short of what it was under the late Trans- 
vaal Government. In the Orange River Colony there are 8,000 pupils 
in Government schools. In the concentration camps there are 7,100 on 


the registers, a little over 50 per cent. To this we must add five free 
schools and two fee-paying Government schools in Pretoria, with 853 
and 320 pupils respectively, and schools at various other centres—Bar- 
berton, Middelburg, &c. The teachers hitherto have been mainly 
Dutch, and the first consignment of Mr. Sadler’s hundred teachers was 
being eagerly expected. Mr. E. B. Sargant’s scheme for the future is 
to divide the two colonies into provinces, each with a ‘* provincial ” 
school in the most important town. In these schools provisiop for 
secondary education and for training pupil-teachers will be made. At 
the head of these Mr. Sargant intends to put only men with good 
degrees, and the liberal salaries offered, £500 a year and a house, with 
4250 a year for an assistant, who may be the head master’s wife, is 
certain to attract as large a field of applicants as presented themselves 
for the elementary posts. For the rural districts Mr. Sargant proposes 
to provide peripatetic teachers, who will make their weekly rounds 
from farm to farm, travelling in apostolic pairs, but conveyed in Cape 
carts. All secular teaching will be in English, but religious instruction 
may still be given in Dutch. 


GREECE. 


A learned society, desiring to render the Gospels intelligible to the 
uneducated part of the Athenian people, proposed to translate them 
into the Athenian dialect. The project was condemned by the students 
of the University of Athens as an offence against the traditions of the 
Greeks and as a blow at Panhellenism; the dialect, moreover, they 
thought was not worthy of the book, and would gain for it only a small 
accession of readers. Upon this grievance they fell to brawling, and 
several persons were killed or wounded, a shot being fired even at the 
President of the Ministry. But for these lamentable features the riot 
that sprang from the Gospels might have been dismissed with ridicule. 
It was not, we believe, in connexion with the incident that Prof. 
Zangojannis published in a German journal the sharp criticism of Greek 
Universities for which he has been dismissed by the Government. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Rev. A. W. Upcott, Head Master of the Clergy Orphan 
School, Canterbury, has been elected to the Head Mastership of 
Christ’s Hospital School, vacant by the retirement of the Rev. J. Lee. 
There were thirty-two candidates for the post, among whom were the two 
ex-Head Masters of Lancing College, Dr. Mackenzie and Dr. Ambrose 
Wilson, the Head Masters of Leamington College and King’s College 
School, London, and the Rev. C. Wood (Marlborough). The last of 
these withdrew, and the final choice lay between the Rev. A. W. 
Upcott and the Rev. C. Bourne. By a considerable majority 
youth carried the day. Mr. Upcott was educated at Sherborne Schoo! 
and Exeter College, Oxford. He took a First Class in Moderations 
and a Second in Greats. Before his appointment to Canterbury he was 
Head Master of St. Mark’s School, Windsor. His brother is a master 
in Marlborough College, the editor of the ‘‘ Laocoon,” and well known 
as a student of Greek art. 


THE strong deputation introduced by Sir F. S. Powell, M.P., which 
waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer to plead the claims of Uni- 
versity colleges to an increased Treasury grant, received but small en- 
couragement from Sir M. Hicks-Beach. The Chancellor repudiated 
any obligation on the part of the State for University education in 
England, and pronounced the original grant of 1889-90 a purely 
temporary measure intended to stimulate local effort. All he could 
undertake was, if possible, to see that colleges now in receipt of grants 
should not suffer from the admission of new colleges (Reading and 
Exeter) to share the benefit. 


THE Incorporated Association of Head Masters has addressed a letter 
to the Secretary of the Board of Education requesting him to receive a 
deputation on the subject of the tenure of masterships in endowed 
schools. The letter points out that the new conditions of many of their 
schools in relation to the Local Authorities call for modification in their 
schemes, and that there is a prima facie case for referring the question 
of tenure to the Consultative Committee. 


AT the Oxford High School for Girls, Miss Haig-Brown, a daughter 
of the Master of the Charterhouse, has succeeded as Head Mistress 
Miss Leahy, who resigned on grounds of health. Miss Leahy has 
since been appointed to the Head Mistressship of the Croydon High 
School, in succession to Miss Neligan. 


We have received from the Hon. Secretary of Head Masters of 
Higher-Grade Schools a pamphlet in answer to a pamphlet of Dr. 
R. P. Scott, with which we have not been favoured. Passing by all 
personal matters of dispute, we may venture even on an ex pate state- 
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ment to pronounce that Mr. Dyche establishes one point. The 
Higher Elementary Minute does not agree with the Joint Memorandum 
of the I.A.H.M. and the A.H.M.H.G.S. The difference in age 
is a vital difference. 


‘* THE law of gravity is that things with any weight never fall up- 
wards, but always downwards towards the centre of the earth, where 
there is an imaginary magnet which attracts things.”—This is the 
actual answer given by a schoolgirl of fifteen. The jumble is 
delightful. 


THE South-Western Polytechnic, Manresa Road, Chelsea, will again 
be the home of the excellent Conferences of Science Teachers that the 
London County Council has now for some years conducted. The dates 
are January 9 and 10. Application for tickets should be made to Dr. 
Kimmins, Park Lodge, Harrow-on-the-Hill, or to Mr. C. A. Buck- 
master, 16 Heathfield Road, Mill Hill Park, W. 


For the seat on the Senate of the University of London, rendered 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. J. D. M‘Clure, Mr. Easterbrook, of 
Owen’s School, Islington, has consented to become a candidate. Mr. 
Easterbrook is a strong man, with a genius for organization, and should 
prove useful as a member of the Senate; for learned bodies, as a rule, are 
not over well supplied with practical business qualities. As an official 
member of the Head Masters’ Association, and as sitting on the London 
Technical Education Board, Mr. Easterbrook has had experience in 
practical politics. 


WE hear that great economy is being practised and preached by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Department. It is to be hoped that this reform 
will not lead to the introduction of bad ink. The American Declara- 
tion of Independence is said to be quite unreadable owing to the fading 
of the ink. 


IT is stated that no change will be made in the dress of the Christ’s 
Hospital boys. The Duke of Cambridge, President of the Hospital, is 
said to be in favour of retaining the distinctive costume. A /flavicrus- 
culatus on the Sussex Downs will be as strange a sight as a Sussex yokel 
in Newgate Street. 


THE HEAD MASTERSHIP of Leeds Grammar School is now vacant, as 
the Rev. J. H. Dudley Matthews has accepted the living of Purley, in 
Berkshire, together with a substantial pension from his governing body. 


For some years past we have heard of the decline in the popularity 
of German as a school subject, and, so far as our experience goes, the 
lament is a true one; but a recent number of the Publishers? Circular 
states for our encouragement that there is a great and growing demand 
for German school-books. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD of Christiania has adopted the far-sighted policy 
of sending four of its teachers to study educational methods in other 
countries. 


THE Council of Owens College, Manchester, is to promote a private 
Bill for its relief from rates. At present the annual rates are about 
41,200. It is stated that no opposition will be offered by the rating 
authorities. 


THE DUKE oF DEVONSHIRE has written to set the minds of non- 
local schools at rest. No school, says the Duke, will be compelled to 
bow to the Local Authority unless it chooses. 


Mr. SMITH, the Head Master of Alleyn’s School, Dulwich, has 
resigned. Our readers will remember the famous quarrel two or three 
years ago between the Iiead Master and the dismissed members of 
his staff. 


AT a meeting of the Worcestershire Association of Managers and 
Teachers of Church Schools, an important rider to Resolution 3, ‘‘ that 
the appointment and dismissal of teachers be left in the hands of the 
present committee of management,” was moved and carried, ‘ with 
the understanding that in case of dismissal teachers shall have the right 
of appeal to the Board of Education.” 


A SCHOOLGIRIS’ TRIPLET.—A parable: ‘* A heavenly story with no 
earthly meaning.” ‘‘ Teacher told us that Mr. Bocker said those who 
have lots of wives and little boys give hosts to fortune, but I don’t know 
what this means. ”—(G. H., in Spectator.) Treacher: ** Why did Moses 
take off his shoes?” Small gir/ (just back from the seaside): ‘* To 
paddle.” 


AT the Cambridge Local Examinations held last month, at 269 
centres, there were 16,684 candidates, an excess of 440 over the entry 
in any previous year. The entries are distributed thus: Seniors, 2,346; 
Juniors, 8,642; Preliminary, 5,696. Of the candidates, 10,237 were 
boys and 6,447 girls. 


THE wost important alteration in the syllabus is the introduction of 
an oral examination in French and German for Senior candidates. At 
present this test is optional; and the marks obtained in the spoken 
examination will not be taken into account in determining the position 
of students in the general class list. The examination included 
(1) reading aloud; (2) dictation ; (3) conversation on topics taken 
from portions of the set books. We heartily welcome as a first 
instalment this reform, which has for years been advocated by the 
Modern Language Association. 


Lorp SALISRURY’S solid silver challenge shield, for the Shorthand 
Championship of all boys’ schools in East Kent, has again been won 
by Dover College, with the Oxford Shorthand. The examination was 
purely practical, the dictation going up to a hundred and twenty words 
a minute, and the marking being wholly on the transcript. The 
winning boy —J. L. Eden, eldest son of the Vicar of Knighton, 
Leicester—is sixteen, and began the study in February, 1899. His 
father was at Eton with Lord Salisbury. 


Mr. L. H. LEADLEY, B.A., B.Sc., senior science master of the 
Congregational Schools, Caterham, has been appointed Head Master 
of the County Day School, Wolverton Institute. There were ninety- 
one applicants for the post. 


THE Coronation being a subject which ought to inspire the mind of 
every British writer of verse, Good Words is endeavouring to tempt 
the poets of the Empire to show the quality at once of their genius and 
their loyalty by offering £75 in cash prizes (the first prize being £50) 
for the best Coronation Odes. 


THE GuiILpD or St. EpmMunp.— To provide opportunities for 
social intercourse among those who are interested in the work of the 
London Board schools ; to promote a better knowledge among clergy 
and others of the work done in Board schools,” are the objects that the 
Guild of St. Edmund has set itself to further during nearly ten years of 
existence, and its report amply justihes the ideal of its founder, the Rev. 
G.R. Hogg—chairman of the Hugh MyddeltonGroup. The numerous 
lectures, so/rées, and entertainments organized by the Guild in all parts 
of London bear testimony to the efficient way in which it has fulfilled 
its mission, and it has been fortunate in enlisting the services of many 
distinguished patrons, both clerical and lay—including several bishops 
—to forward its work, which has done much to cheer and enliven the 
monotonous lives of Board-school teachers. The report of the Guild 
shows an average increase of a hundred and fifty members per annum, 
and, besidesthe London divisions in connexion with the chief Board-school 
centres, a flourishing branch has been established at Reading, so that 
further provincial developments may be hoped for. All particulars of 
the Guild of St. Edmund and its work may be obtained from the 
Secretary, at the Office of the Guild, 3 Great James Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 


THE Glasgow Herald, in a kindly notice of the /Jozsa/, corrects an 
obvious misprint—‘‘ Pathology ” for *‘ Patrology.” By a strange irony 
our critic, in correcting one error, imports another, and changes 
“ Migne’s” to ‘* Migue’s.” 


At Marburg, in Hesse, a course of lectures in German Language and 
Literature has been arranged, lasting from December 30 to January 18. 


At a meeting of the Governors of Victoria University, Miss Helen M. 
Stephen was appointed a representative Board Governor. She is the 
first and only lady upon the Governing Body. 


MRs. STANFORD, the widow of the founder of Stanford University, has 
just transferred to the University property valued at 46,000,000. Half 
the amount isin money, and half in land—an estate of over a million 
acres. 


A NEW monthly botanical journal, called the Mew Phytolozst, will 
appear on January 15. It will be managed and edited by Mr. 
A. G. Tansley, the Assistant Professor of Botany at University College, 
London. Its chief aim is to provide a ready means of communication 
and discussion among British botanists both on theoretical and on prac- 
tical topics connected with the science of botany. 


THE yearly obituary of the Observer occupies four and a half closely 
(Continued on page zo.) 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
FROM MR. MURRAY’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


MR. MURRAY’S 


HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


ALGHBRA. Parr I. By E. M. Lancey, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford, and S. N. R. Brapty, M.A., 
Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

This volume is specially adapted to the requirements of the First Stage of the 
Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. Answers, for teachers only, 
can be obtained separately. 

Professor Joun Perry, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, 
writes: —‘‘ I never do praise a book unless I believe it to be good. Your Algebra 
(regarded as a book for beginners) pleases me very much indeed. I cannot 
imagine an Algebra prepared for schools in general, and especially for use by 
teachers in general, which would come nearer to my notion of what an Algebra 
ought to be, than yours.” 


A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SOCINNCH, 
with full directions for Experiments and numerous Exeroises. 
By J. H. LEonarp, B.Sc. Lond. With a Preface by Dr. GLapstons, F.R.S. 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

These lessons are taught on the heuristic method, with a view to stimulating the 
learner's powers of observation and experiment. 

" The exercises described are suitable for quite young beginners, and they will serve 
tbe double purpose of applying the pupil's knowledge of arithmetic and developing 
a scientific frame of mind. .... The experiments are described concisely and are 
well arranged.” — Nature. ' 


FIRST MAKHRS OF HNGLAND. Julius Cxsar, King 
Arthur, Alfred the Great. By Lady Maanus, Author of ‘‘ Boys of the Bible,” 
&c. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d 
This volume is based on the recommendations for history teaching made by 
Professor Withers at the invitation of the School Board for London. 


IN THE PRESS. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF COINAGE. By Lord Avesury, 
F.R.S., &c. With many Illustrations. 


HEROES OF THH WEST. A Biographical Sketch of Modern 
History. By the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. CARLYLE and F. S. Marvin, M.A. 


Two Vols. 
THLEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. by Sir W. H. 


PREECE, GM &c., sometime President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


ELECTRIC WIREMEN’S WORK. By W. C. CLINTON, 
par (Lond.), Demonstrator in the Pender Laboratory, University College, 
ndon. 
The above two volumes are written with particular reference to the requirements 
of the Examination of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


VILLAGE LECTURHS ON POPULAR SOIHNCH. 
By the Rev. C. T. Ovenven, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick’s, Rector of 
Enniskillen. With numerous Diagrams. Two. Vols. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW SERIES OF 


SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS, 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


BRITAIN OVER THE SHA. A Reader for Schools. Com- 
iled and Edited by ELIZABETH Lee, Author of ‘‘ A School History of English 
iterature,” &c. Editor of “ Cowper's Task and Minor Poems,” &c. With 

four Maps of the British Empire at different periods. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This School Reader is conceived on novel lines. The extracts are arranged in 
sections, comprising ‘‘The English Colonies up to 1920,” ‘‘ Australia,” “ India,” 
** South Africa,” &c. ; and the selections range from the works of Sir Walter Raleigh 
to the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield. It contains a literary introduction, and the 
name of the author, who is a contributor to the Dictionary of National Biography, 
carries assurance that the editorial work is well done. 

Mr. P. A. Barnett (H.M. Inspector of Training Colleges) :—“‘ I congratulate you 
on the production of a very excellent piece of work. I hope the schools will use it, 
but it is almost too good for them.” 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH. In Two Parts. By W. MANSFIELD 


Poole, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and Micuet Becker, Professor at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, Author 
of **‘ L'Allemand Commercial,” and ‘‘ Lectures Pratiques d’'Allemand Moderne.” 
With a Map in each volume. 

PART 1.—Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with 
occasional Business Letters, and containing in an Appendix a clear system of 
French Grammar, with special reference to the Verb. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

i... most useful, the best thing of the kind that has come in our way.” — 
British Weekly. 

PART II.—An Advanced Commercial Reader. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Jest out. 


COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of Business 


Methods and Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This text-book of Handelswissenschaft is designed for the use of students who 
éntend to enter the higher branches of commercial life. It includes chapters on 
Supply and Demand; Free Trade and Protection; Partnership; Companies, 
Syndicates, and Trusts; Principal and Agent; Contracts; Banking; Transit; 
Insurance ; Tariffs; Employers’ Liability ; Commercial Travellers ; Consuls, &c. 
ore iy contains concise and accurate descriptions of all kinds of commercial 
routine, from the functions of the Board of Trade to a facsimile of a bill of lading, 
and should be in the possession of every one who intends to embrace a commercial 
career.” — The Scotsman. 
A Complete List of the Volumes in the above Serles will 
sent post free on application. 
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NATIONAL BDUCATION. Essays towards a Constructive 


Policy. Edited by Laurie Maacnus, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Cuap. 


1.—Aims and Methods. By the EDITOR. 


2.—Church Schools and Religious Education. By the Rev. BERNARD 
al eae M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 
ndon. 


tration and Training of Teachers. By Francis Storr, B.A., 
ditor of " The Journal of Education.” 


4.—-The Inspection of Secondary Schools. By Sir Josuua G. FITCH 
LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Training Colleges. 


5.-—Science in Education—The Need of Practical Studies. By 
Prof. H. E. ARMstronG, LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry at the 
Central Technical College. 


6.—Industrial Weeds. By A. D. Provanp, formerly M.P. for Glasgow. 


7.—Commeroial Education.—(a) Secondary. By T. A. Orcan, B.A., 
L.C.C., formerly Chairman of the Technical Education Board. (6) Univer- 
ity. Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, Director of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 


8.— Agricultural Education. By Jonn C. Menn, M.A., Executive Member 
of the Agricultural Education Committee. 


9—The Teaching of Modern Languages. 
Head Master of University College School. 


Bibliographical Note, &c. 


3— 


By H. W. Eve, formerly 


STANLEY’S LIFE OF ARNOLD. Teachers’ Edition. 
With a Preface by Sir Josnua Fitcu, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector 
of Training Colleges. Large type, 800 pages, in One Volume, with Photogravure 
Portrait and Sixteen Half-tone Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This work is set by the Board of Education for the Elementary Teachers’ 
Certificate, 1902. 


HALLAW’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Chapters I. to IX. Bound together in One Volume for the 
special use of candidates for the London University Examinations. Crown 8vo, 
5s. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUROPH, 350-1900. 


By OLiver J. THATCHER and FERDINAND ScHuwILL, Authors of ‘‘ Europe in 
the Middle Ages.” Revised and adapted to the requirements of English 
Colleges and Schools, by ARTHUR HassaLL, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
With Bibliographies at the end of each Section. With Maps and Genealogical 
Tables. Crown 8vo, gs. 


THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS PRELIM- 
INARIBS. A Study of the Evidence, Literary and Topographical. ByG. B. 
Grunpvvy, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, and University Lecturer in 
Classical Geography. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


This book deals in detail with the campaign of Marathon, and with that of 
the years 480-479 B.C. The author has personally examined the scenes of the great 
events recorded, and has made surveys of Thermopylæ and Platza for the purpose of 
the work. There are introductory chapters on the relation between the Greeks 
and the Oriental monarchies prior to the year 490 B.C. The book is fully illustrated 
by maps, photographs, and sketches of the main sites of interest. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GHOGRAPHY. A History 


of Exploration and Geographical Science, from the Opening of the Tenth to the 
Middle of the Thirteenth Century (A.D. 900-1250). By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Authcr of ‘The Dawn of Modern Geo- 
graphy from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to goo a.D.” With Maps and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


This volume includes an account of the Scandinavian Explorers, and the Saga 
travel literature; of the Pilgrims and Religious Travellers, such as Sæwulf and 
Benjamin of Tudela; of the Merchant Travellers, such as the Elder Polos; of the 
Missionary and Diplomatic Travellers, such as William de Rubruquis and John de 
Plano Carpini; and of the Scientific Geographers and Map Makers, such as Matthew 
Paris, Henry of Maintz, Lambert of St. Omer, &c. With some notice of the Arab 
and Chinese Geographers and Travellers of this time, such as Edrisi, &c. 


As in the former volume, the object of the present is to give a thoroughly repre- 
sentative and so complete account of geographical progress during a great part of the 
Middle Ages. Beginning with the changes wrought a the Northmen, this second 
instalment hrings down the narrative to the close of the Crusading era, and the high- 
est point of the Empire of the Mongol Tartars. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s. each Volume. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THH STARS: A Study of the Universe. 


Simon NEWCOMB. 


of the Volumes already published in the above 
Series wili be sent post free on application, 


By Prof. 


A Complete Mlustrated Catalogue of Standard Educational Works published by Mr. Murray may be had, post free, on application. 
This Catalogue incluaes Sir Willian: Smith's Famous Series of Students’ Manuals, Smaller Manuals, Dictionaries, Principias, Sc. 
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printed columns, and descends to golfers and secretaries of cricket 
clubs. Education is not thought worthy of a separate heading, and the 
few teachers included must be looked for under ‘‘ Clergy of all de- 
nominations.” //aze// is more generous, and gives seven *‘ schoolmen ”’ 
under ‘‘ Literary and Scholastic,” besides those lumped under ‘‘ Clergy 
and Ministers.” 


THE most attractive feature in Hazell’s Annual for 1902 will, to 
some of our readers, be the offer of £55 in prizes for suggestions. We 
offer, with dittidence, one or two in our own department. Training of 
teachers is now a sufficiently prominent subject to deserve a short 
article. We find no mention of the Modern Language Association. A 
list of the chief newspapers and journals, with addresses, is very useful 
for reference. The list of educational books published during the past 
year is very defective. We miss, for instance, Murray’s ‘“ National 
Education,” Laurie’s ‘“‘ Training of Teachers,” Coulton’s ‘‘ Public 
Schools and Public Needs”; indeed, the pedagogic side is almost 
ignored. 


THE RicHT Hon. JAMES Bryce, M.P., has promised to give an 
address at the annual meeting of the Geographical Association, which 
will be held in London, on Wednesday, January 15, at 3.30 p.m. For 
further information, see daily papers. All who are interested in the 
teaching of geography are invited. 


Mr. T. E. PAGE, of Charterhouse, writes to the 77mes, accounting 
for the academic character of the Head Masters’ Conference (he uses 
much stronger epithets) by the fact that it is mainly composed of clerics, 
and, consequently, as he demonstrates arithmetically, not of the best 
men. The published list shows that of the Head Masters who attended 
the Cambridge meeting fifty-two were clerics and only twelve laymen. 


WE are glad to see that Mr. P. A. Barnett’s ‘Common Sense in 
Education ” has passed into a third edition. In the new preface there 
is a shrewd hit at Prof. Armstrong and his Kensingtonians, ‘for, 
although under the name ‘heuristic,’ equally barbarous in Greek, 
German, and English, it [the method of discovery] is sometimes pro- 
claimed as a New Method, and, as such, is at last entering, not without 
noise, into the school teaching of the positive sciences, teachers have 
always used it, in different materials, from Orbilius to Prof. Miall.” 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 


Horae Latinae; Studies in Synonyms and Syntax. By Robert Ogilvie. 
Longmans, 12s. 6d. 

‘* Bells Illustrated Classics.”—(1) Virgil, -Eneid V. By J. T. Phillip- 
son. (2) Cicero, De Amicitia. By H. J. L. J. Masse. 1s. 6d. 
each. 

Virgils -cneid II. By M. T. Tatham. E. Arnold, Is. 6d. 

“ Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series.” —Metamorphoses of Ovid, Book I. 
By E. Ensor. Is. 6d. 

KAiuat mpærn, First Greek Reader. By E. C. Marchant. Bell, ts. 6d. 

‘¢ Blackwoods’ Classical Texts.” —Virgil, Georgic I. By John Sargeaunt. 


Commerce. 


The King’s Weigh House Lectures to Business Men. 
duction by M. E. Sadler. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 
Commercial French, Part II. By W. Manstield Poole and M. Becker. 

Murray, 2s. 6d. 
Commercial Geography of Foreign Nations. By F.C. Boon. Methuen, 
2s. 


With Intro- 


Divinity. 
The Churchman’s Introduction to the Old Testament. 
Mackay. Methuen, 6s. 
The Agapé and the Eucharist. By J. F. Keating. 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges : Psalms xc.-cl. 
A. F. Kirkpatrick. Cambridge University Press, 2s. net. 
Notes on the Scripture Lessons, Vol. 1902. Sunday School Union, 
2s. 6d. net. 
Sermons preached in Sedbergh School Chapel. 
Rivingtons, 3s. 6d. 
The Corn of Heaven. 


By Angus M. 


Methuen, 3s. 6d. 
By Prof. 


By H. G. Hart. 


By Hugh Macmillan. Macmillan, 6s. 


Christian Art and Arch»ology. By Walter Lowrie. Macmillan, 
10s. Od. 
Drawing. 
Freehand Drawing of Foliage, &c. By John Carroll. Burns & 


Oates, Is. 6d. 

Brush Drawing. By J. W. Nicol. Blackie. 

Brush Drawing and Design. By R. Smeaton Douglas. Chapman & Hall, 
3s. net. 
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English. 
The Victorian Anthology. By Sir M. E. Grant-Duff. Sonnenschein, 
7s. 6d. 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship. Edited by A. MacMechan. 
Ginn. 


Essays of Elia. Illustrated by A. Garth Jones. Methuen, 10s. 6d. 

Stanley’s Life of Arnold. With Preface by Sir J. Fitch. Murray, 6s. 

Ten Pictures from Ruskin. By Caroline Wurtzburg. G. Allen, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Macbeth. Edited by A. W. Verity. 
Is. 6d 


Cambridge University Press, 


Geography. 
“ Descriptive Geography from Original Sources. ”—North America. 
By E. D. and A. J. Herbertson. A. & C. Black, 2s. 


History. 

Social England. Edited by H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann. 
Cassell, 12s. net. 

Select Documents of English Constitutional History. 
and H. Morse Stephens. Macmillan, 10s. net. 

Aid to Study of English History. Civil Service Book Depot, 2s. 

E. Arnold’s Britannia History Readers. Introductory Book, Is. 3 
Book I., 1s. 3d. 3 Books II., III., IV., 1s. 6d. each. 

First Makers of England. By Lady Magnus. Murray, Is. 6d. 

Tales of the Spanish Main. By Mowbray Morris. Macmillan, 6s. 


Vol. I. 
By G. B. Adams 


Mathematical. 


Elementary Treatise of the Calculus. By G. A. Gibson. 
7s. 6d. 
Algebraical Examples, with Answers. By H. S. Hall. Macmillan, 2s. 


Macmillan, 


Miscellaneous, 


The Firebrand. By S. R. Crockett. Macmillan, 6s. 
The Stars in Song and Legend. By Jermain G. Porter. Ginn, §s.. 
Athletics. By W. Beach Thomas. Ward, Lock, 5s. 
Ped ayog cS. 
National Education: a Symposium. 
Murray, 7s. 6d. net. 
Schools at Home and Abroad. 
4s. 6d. 
L'Université et la Société Moderne. Par Gustave Lanson. Colin, 
If. 50. 
Die Didaktiscchen Normalformen. 
& Norgate, 2s. 


Edited by Laurie Magnus. 
By R. E. Ifughes. Sonnenschein, 


Von E. von Sahlwürk. Williams. 


Science. 


Insect Life. Translated from the French of J. H. Fabre. With illus- 


trations. Macmillan, 6s. 

The Origin of Species. By C. Darwin. Popular Edition. Murray, 
Is. net. 

The Descent of Man. By C. Darwin. New Edition. Murray, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Study of Gases. By M. W. Travers. Macmillan, 10s. net. 

Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. By James Walker. Bell, 3s. 6d. 

Practical Chemistry. By N. Abegg and W. Herz. Translated by 
H. T. Calvert. Macmillan, 6s. 


Hygiene for Students. By E. W. Willoughby. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 


History of Geology and Palvontology. By K. A. von Zittel. Trans- 
lated by M. A. Ogilvie-Gordon. Walter Scott, 6s. 
Sound, Light, and Heat, Elementary Practical Exercises in. By J. S. 


Dexter. Longmans, 2s. 6d. 


CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 


(Items for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., dy the 23ra inst.) 


6.— University College, London, Slade School begins. 

7-10.—College of Preceptors. Examination of Teachers for Diplomas. 

Y, 10.— London County Council Technical Education Board. Con- 
ference of Science Teachers at South-Western Polytechnic, 
Manresa Road, Chelsea. Admission free. Apply to C. A. 
Buckmaster, 16 Heathfield Koad, Mill Hill Park, W. 

9, 10.—Annual Meeting of Incorporated Association of Head Masters, 
Guildhall, 10 a.m. 

10.—British Child-Study Association, London Branch. Lecture by 
Mr. Holman, H.M.I., in Ruskin Room, Sesame Club. 

14.—General Meeting of Assistant Masters’ Association, St Paul's 
School, at 11 a.m. (see page 32). 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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GINN & COMPANY, 


Educational Publishers, 


9 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


O meet the growing demand for their school and college books, Messrs. GINN & COM- 


NEA AN A EN ee PANY, the leading educational publishers of America, heretofore represented in London 
ECN - sae 4 by an agent, have opened a Branch Office at the above address, under the management of 
y — ?| Va | Mr. FkED J. MATHESON, through which all business for Great Britain and Ireland, the rest 
oui \ z| A] of pues and all British Colonies and possessions, with the exception of Canada, will now be 
"NA ae A, ee Wr conducted. 
a N N | | heat | INVITATION TO TEACHERS. 
S\N Dna wt am E All interested in teaching are cordially invited to call at No. 9 St. Martin’s Street, where 
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SOME SPECIAL FEATURES. 


SOME RECENT BRITISH REVIEWS. 


SECRETS OF THE WOODS. 


185 pp. ... oe aed e 
“ Most daint and delicate reading : a book that will be a joy to all lovers 
of Nature and animals. ... The illustrations, in black and white, are 
“exquisite ; and the teaching is the best outcome of a real love of creatures.” 
— Lhe Guardian. 
WIGWAM STORIES. Mary CATHERINE Jupp. Teacher in the Lin- 
coln School, Minneapolis, Min., U.S.A. _1amo, cloth, 270 pp. 
ee ae = > aise = En e Illustrated, 3s. ; superior binding, 
These stories have been gathered from the writings of Schoolcraft, Horatio 
Hale, and others. They are interesting and full of poetic fancy and of gentle 
buman nature; moreover, they are authentic and typical. ... They are 
sure to be favourites with children, big and little, and with all who love a 
nation’s legends--the traditions of a people, however savage and untutored. 
- +. We heartily recommend the book, especially to kindergarten teachers.” 
— The Journal of Education. 


THE STARS IN SONG AND LEGEND. Jermain G. Porter, 
Professor of Astronomy, University of Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 12mo, 

E cloth, 129 pp. ... at a .. Illustrated, 2s. ; superior binding, 

It is really as hard as the Irishman thought it to say where the ancient 
‘Stars got their names, or how and when the inhabitants of this inconsiderable 
-planet had the audacity to set their creeds or their heroes among the sentinel 
stars. But some answer to the question can be made, as we are reminded in 
the interesting little work on ‘The Stars in Song and Legend’ which has 
been published by Professor Jermain G. Porter, Director of the Cincinnati 
"Observatory. A study of the old star myths and names should indeed help to 
reveal to us the thoughts and feelings with which primitive man gazed into 


_ 4be sky, and the relations and influences which he there traced." —The 
Spectator. 


‘THE WORKING PEINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. 

FRANKLIN GENUNG, Professor of Rhetoric, Amherst College. 

; cloth, 676 pp. ... sad oi aa an es gig i: bic dd 

* This is more than a revised edition of the author's ‘ Practical Elements of 

Rhetoric’; the older work has been not only revised, supplemented, and 

brought up to date, but remodelled, or, as the author phrases it, reproportioned. 

There can be no doubt as to improvement. The new manual is riper, fuller, 
and more methodical than the old.”— The Journal of Education. 


CARLYLE’S HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. ("Atheneum 
Press Series.) ARCHIBALD MacMeEcuan, Professor of English, Dal- 

2 housie College, Halifax, U.S.A. 12mo, cloth, 396 pp. di ae “A 
Professor Archibaid MacMechan has edited Carlyle s Lectures on ‘ Heroes 

and Hero Worship’ for the ‘Athenzum Press Series.’ |.. This isa verv genuine 


piece of work... . A better Carlyle scholar will not soon arise.”"—The 
Guardian, 


SELECTIONS FROM STEELE. (‘' Athenzum Press Series.”) 

GEORGE R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, 

z Columbia University, New York, U.S.A. 12mo, cloth, Ixix. +203 pp. ... 

Teachers will find the introduction to Carpenter's ‘ Selections from Enele : 

very helpful. —H. Macaucay Fitzcinson, M.A.. in “The English Course 
for the Irish Intermediate Examinations, 1902," in Tke School World. 


POPE'S TRANSLATION OF THBILIAD. (‘‘Standard English 
Classics.") Wittiam Tarran, Head of Language Department, Univer- 
„Sity School for Boys, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. r2mo, cloth, 114 pp. 
In studying Pope's ‘ Iliad ' the student should not confine himself merely 
to the text of the translation, but should learn as much as possible about Homer 
and his age. For this purpose . . . the introduction to Tappan’s ‘ Pope's Iliad,’ 
along with a good classical dictionary and atlas, will be found useful.” —H. 
MACAULAY FıTtzcıBBon, M.A., in “The English Course for the Irish Inter- 
mediate Examinations, 1992," in The School World. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. (‘Standard English Classics.”) 
ALBERT S. Coox, Professor of English Language and Literature, Yale 
University. 12mo, cloth, 187 pp.... ne oa ee = oes aa 

"For T ers’ use Cook's edition is to be recommended.” —H. MACAULAY 

FiTzcisBon, M.A., in ‘‘ The English Course for the Irish Intermediate Exam- 

gations, 1902,” in The School World. 


Witiram J. Lona. 1amo, cloth, 
Illustrated, 2s. ; superior binding, 


JOHN 
12mo, 


GINN & COMPANY, Educational Pu lishers, 9 St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


s. d. 
2 6 


SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. James M. GARNETT, Professor of English Lan- 
uage and Literature, University of Virginia. 12mo, cloth, 701 pp. aa 
“u ents should not confine themselves to mere text-books of facts an 
ready-made criticisms, but should form a personal acquaintance with at least 
some of the principal writings of each author. For this pu e, Garnett's 
‘Specimens of English Prose’ . . . will be found of service." — H. MACAULAY 
Fırzcısson, M.A., in ‘‘ The English Course for the Irish Intermediate Exam- 
inations, 1902," in The School World. 
SHAKESPEARE'S HENRY IV. Parts I. and II. Hexry 
N. Hupson. Sq. 16mo, cloth, 205 pp. and 201 pp. ... he . each 
‘* Hudson’s edition contains an excellent and lengthy introduction. ... The 
explanatory notes at the foot of the page are good. .. . The critical and textual 
notes are put separately at the end ofthe volume.” —H.MAcCauLayY FITZGIBKON 
in ‘The English Course for the Irish Intermediate Examinations, 1902,” in 
The School World. 


DIX CONTES MODEENES. (‘International Modern Language 
Series.") H. A. Porter, Master in Modern Languages, Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 12mo, cloth, 95 pp. ... oe 

‘We recommend this collection of stories to any one who wants really 
modern everyday French written by popular authors. Some useful notes 


follow the text as well as ‘English Paraphrases’ for retranslation. The book 
deserves success.” — The Journal of Education. 
GUZMAN EL BUENO. Don Antonio Git v Zarate. (‘‘Inter- 


national Modern Language Series.”) Edited by SYLVESTER PRIMER, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Teutonic Languages, University of Texas. 
r2mo, cloth, 154 pp. ... ais as 0 ae vie ad Sas mi 
“ This edition (t901) of Gil y Zarate’s drama forms part of the ‘ International 
Modern Language Series.’ The introduction contains an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, some remarks upon the sources of the play, a 
well written description of the plot and characters, and some most useful in- 
formation concerning Spanish versification.”— The Journal of Education. 


EDELSTEINE. (“International Modern Language Series.) RICHARD 
A. Minckwitz, Head of the Greek and Latin Departments, Central High 
School, Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 12mo, cloth, xiii.+132 pp. ... a 
These are nice little stories. . . . There are also adequate notes and a 

ocabulary."— The School World. 


NIESE’S BILDER UND SEIZZEN AUS DaANISCHER 
ZBIT. (‘International Modern Language Series.") Lawrence Foss- 
LER, Professor of Germanic Languages in the University of Nebraska, 
12mo, cloth, x.+103 pp... ss sii = ais sie dee ede 

‘* Five capital short stories, suitable for reading with a fairly good class. 

There is much truthful and kindly observation of human nature, and the style 

is good.”— The School World. 


GERMAN EXERCISES. Book II. J. Freperick STEIN, In- 
structor in German, Boston High Schools. r2mo, cloth, 114 pp. ... ase 
“ We wish to draw attention to this carefully graduated collection of exercises. 
In the earlier sections a passage of German 1s followed by material for trans- 
lation into German drawn from the original text ; afterwards English extracts 
alone are offered. Throughout, all the belp that can reasonahly be asked is 
furnished by means of notes, there being no vocabulary; the learner must 
accordingly gather words as he proceeds.” —7he Journal of Education. 


GENERAL HISTORY. P.V.N. Myers, recently Professor of sito 
and Political Economy, University of Cincinnati, U.S.A. 12mo, halt- 
leather, 759 pp. Illustrated sai oes ae a lee a a 

“Is well spoken of."—C. S. Fearensine, M.A. Oxon., in ‘‘ Outlines of 

European History, 1095-1254," in Tke School World. 


MEDIZVAL EUROPE. Epruraim Emerton, Professor of Ecclesi- 

astical History, Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, 607 pp. Ilustrated 

“ This is the book I should feel most inclined to adopt. It is recent, 

scholarly, and suggestive, and gives advice as to further reading.”—C. S. 

Fearensipge, M.A. Oxon., in ‘‘ Outlines of European History, 1095-1254,” in 
The School World, 


special facilities are given for the inspection of the books published by Messrs. GINN & 
COMPANY, representative of the most advanced methods in American education. 


GINN & COMPANY desire to call special attention to their ‘* College Series” of Greek and 
Latin Authors; ‘‘ Latin and Greek School Classics”; their ‘‘ International Modern Language 
Series ” ; and their books on Anglo-Saxon. 

GINN & COMPANY publish a large assortment of English Classics edited repectively for 
children and for the students of Higher English. 

Excellent stories of Plant and Animal Life, designed to encourage observation and Nature 
study by the young, are among the publications of this house which have proved most popular. 
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13, 14.—Teachers’ Guild Conference at College of Preceptors’ Hall, 
Bloomsbury Square. Conference is open to all members of 
the Guild and also to members of the College of Preceptors. 

15.—Post Translations, &c., for Zhe Journal of Education Prize Com- 
petitions. 

18.—Conference of the Froebel Society and the Sloyd Association, at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 11 a.m. 

18.—King’s College, London. Lectures to Teachers, at II a.m. 
"History and Theory of German Education, Elementary, 
Secondary, and University.” 

21.—Southwark Educational Council. 
Institute, Borough Road, at 7.45 p.m. 
Song,” by Mrs. Kate Lee. 

23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the February issue of Te Journal of Education. 

25.—King’s College, London. Lectures to Teachers, at 10a.m., ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Mathematics,” by Prof. Hudson. At 11.30a.m., 
“ Educational Writings of Port Royal,” by Mr. Adamson. 

25.—Half-yearly Meeting of Members of College of Preceptors, 3 p.m. 

27 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the February issue of 7e Journal 
of Education. 

31.—Association of Technical Institutions. Annual Meeting at the 
Skinners’ Hall, London, the Right Hon. Sir William Hart- 
Dyke, M.P., in the Chair. Address by the President-elect, 
Lord Avebury. 


The February issue of Zhe Journa! of Education will be published 
on Friday, January 31, 1902. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


(The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters. 
Association, in accordance witha resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among its members ** The 
Journal of Education” ; but the ‘‘Journal” zs in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor is the Association in any way responsible 
Jor the opinions expressed therein.) 


Meeting at the Polytechnic 
Subject, ‘‘ Folk 


Ir is the misfortune of the Association that it is ever in constant 
danger of losing the services of its most able and ardent workers through 
their promotion to posts compulsorily terminating their qualification 
for membership. The most serious loss possible at the present junc- 
ture, from an occurrence of this nature, has been sustained by Mr. 
W. H. D. Rouse’s acceptance of the Head Mastership of the Perse 
Grammar School, Cambridge. 

It would be impossible to speak too highly of the manner in which 
Mr. Rouse has discharged his manifold duties as Honorary Secretary 
since he succeeded Mr. Swinstead early in 1899. No doubt there will 
be very much to be said on this point at the January meetings of the 
A.M.A., and it will, therefore, be sufticient to here bear testimony to 
the debt of gratitude which all those truly interested in the future of 
secondary education must owe to the man who, by his conspicuous 
ability, surprising energy, and exceptional capacity for co-operating with 
fellow-workers, has done so much to brighten a prospect at one time far 
from promising. 

The A.M.A. has, however, in the past been fortunate enough to find 
that the occasion always produces the man. The loss of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s services brought Mr. Swinstead to the front, and the latter’s 
retirement brought Mr. Rouse, who now leaves us. The success of the 
Association may be largely attributed to the good fortune which has 
hitherto presided over its election to the secretarial office, and we see 
no room to suppose that the judgment of the Council has deteriorated, 
or that there are now less able or less ardent workers than formerly to 
carry on the high traditions which Mr. Rouse and his predecessors have 
so successfully established. 

Turning to the General Meeting at St. Paul’s School on the 11th ult., 
we find the morning programme devoted to matters trenching on the 
political work of the Association, while that of the afternoon is to deal 
with topics of purely educational interest. The official resolutions to 
be moved in the morning deal in the main with the forthcoming 
Education Bill, and have been entrusted to Messrs. Bridge, McKinlay, 
and Page, and Dr. Macaulay. For the afternoon Mr. Arthur Sidgwick 
has been kind enough to promise a paper on ‘*Greek Educational 
Ideals,’ Mr. Atkinson will advocate the adoption of the Roman pro- 
nunciation of Latin, and Messrs. Longsdon and Humberstone will open 
a discussion on resident masterships. 

The day will open with a short service and sermon, in accordance 
with last year’s precedent, and we are hoping to beat all records with 
the success of our meeting. In the meantime advertisements are 
appearing fora paid Secretary, and it will be the earnest wish of all that 
the appointment may be a happy one. 

In conclusion, we have to congratulate the I.A.A.M. on a year of 
unusually energetic work, and to look forward with every confidence to 
at least equal success in 1902. 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Uniform with MacWhirter’s “ Landscape Painting in Water-Colour.” 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 


Marine Painting in Water-Colour, With 24 Coloured Plates. 60 pages, 


Crown 4f0, 5S. 
“Students and amateurs will learn much from this instructive and attractive 
album." ~- Scotsman. 


By J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. 


Landscape Painting In Water-Colours. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
Price 5s. 

“With these sketches to refer to, Mr. MacWhirter’s precepts and hints, based 
upon long and varied practice, will be completely intelligible to the veriest beginner, 
and the student who follows his directions will find that many apparently for- 
midable difficulties can be easily surmounted.""—Clecée. 


By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A., M.P. 
A History of Engiand, Fourth and Revised Edition. From the Landing of 
Julius Cæsar to the Present Day. Copiously Ilustrated, 5s. ; or, with gilt edges, 
6s. 6d. 


“While it is certain to become a standard history book in schools, it is at 
the same time most conveniently arranged for use in the home as a dependable 
book to be referred to in all matters of historical fact.” — Darty Maii. 


CASSELL’S UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


THE MOST COMPLETE FRENCH DICTIONARY PUBLISHED. 

Cassell's French Dictionary. (French-English and English-French.) 
615th Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, 5s. 

Casselil’s German Dictionary. (German-English and English-German.) 
277th Thousand. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half- 
Morccco, 55. 

Casseii’s Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English-Latin.) 
Thousand. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


1,150 pages. 


1,120 pages, demy 8vo. 


132nd 


Cassell's Educational Catalogue will be sent, post free, on application. 


——, 


— 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON. 


SARLLS EXAM. BOOK-KEEPING. 


On application to the AUTHOR,* Specimen Copies at one-third off, or Parcels 
containing spectanens of ald Jor INovEcrvioN—vrelain 21 duys—fust free. 


SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. Is. 
An Elementary Text-Book, illustrating the arrangement of the Bought, 
Sales, Cash, Bill Books, and Ledger. Consisting of GRADUATED EXEKCIDES, 
followed by Examination Papers set by the College of Preceptors, 
accompanied by /m//y worked and outline Keys. 128 paves. Thirteenth 
Edition. Being the Teacher's Handbook for New Code. Stages I. and II. 


SARLL’S OOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPINC. 


Fully illustrating the Art of Journalising and aezanced practical work, 
consisting of GRADUATED EXERCISES and numerous Examination Papers set by 
the leading Examining Boards, accompanied by /#é/y worked and outline 
Keys. /ourteenth Edition. 256 pages, cloth 28. A School Edition 
without Keys. 123 pages, cloth. 1s. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. 


Stages I., II., and III. Wow ready, each 48 pages. Price4#d.each. MS. 
Books, two at 2d. each. Full or oxtiine Keys. The cheapest course ever 
issued. 


SARLL’S TWENTIETH CENTURY EXAM. PAPERS IN BOOK- 


KEEPING. Containing the /atest Papers by the feading Examining 


Boards, with Notes and brief Answers, in 7ivo Parts, 6d. each. Part L, 
Junior Papers, College of Preceptors, Univer-ity Local, &c. Part IL, 
Senior Papers, Society of Arts, Chamber of Commerce, &c. 
SUPPLEMENTARY KEYS TO 
SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPINC. 
Containing full keys toall in ‘‘ Practical” and Stages I. and II. 2s. 


SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPINC. 


Containing fall keys to all in “ Double-Entry” and Stage III. 3s. 


SARLL AND SOCIETY OF ARTS.—NEARLY 1,600 CERTIFICATES 
Abe a BRONZE MEDALS. Results unsurpassed by any teacher in. - 
reat Britain. 


* Address—A, SARLL, A.K.C., 62 Oakley Road, Islington, London. 
To Teachers, 20 Lessons by Correspondence, Half-a-Guinea. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, Warwick Lane, London. 


) 
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SELECT LIST OF 


BLACKIE’S BOOKS ror CAMBRIDGE LOCALS 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, M.A. [The Warwick Shakespeare. 
The Academy says :—‘‘It is wonderfully rich in illustrative matter, and no 
aspect or interest of the play is neglected. In his treatment of chronological and 
historical questions Mr. Chambers is modestly convincing and delightfully sane; 


two rare praises for Shakespearian scholars. 
reservedly recommended.” 


Lady of the Lake. 
M.A. Cantos I.-VI. ıs. 
Cantos I. and V. (separately). 


Lycidas. 


In brief, here is an edition to be un- 


Edited by W. KEITH LEASK, 


Cloth, 3d. each. 
Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 


HZ the Press. 


Horatius, Lake Regillus, Armada. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, &c. HoRATIUS and ReGILLUS (One 
Vol.), 6d. ARMADA, 3d. 


Caesar—Gallic War. Book I. 
Brown, M.A. /ZLUSTRATED. 
lary. Is. 6d. 


Edited by Prof. 
With or without Vocabu- 
(Blackte’s Iilustrated Latin Sertes. 


Xenophon — Anabasis. 
C. E. BRownricc, M.A. ts. 6d. 


Book I. 


Edited by | 


Edited by 


The Oxford Manuals of English History. 


With Maps, Genealogies, &c. Price 1s. each. 


I. The Making of the English Nation (55 5.c.-1135 A.B.). 
Il. King and Baronage (a.D. 1135-1327). 
III. England and the Hundred Years’ War (a.D. 1327-1485). 
IV. England and the Reformation (a.D. 1485-1603). 
V. King and Parliament (a.D. 1603-1714). 
VI. The Making of the British Empire (a.D. 1714-1832). 


EUCLID. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. Edited 
by A. E. Laync, M.A. With Exercises, Appendix, and Examin- 
ation Papers. Books I.-VI. and XI. 3s. 6d. Also the Books 
separately. KEY to Book IÍ., 2s. 6d. To Complete EUCLID, 5s. 

*.° The system of arrangement allows enunciation, figure, and provf to be all 


in view tagether. Notes and Exercises are directly appended to the propositions 
to which they refer. 


The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ From its excellent arrangement, and the beauty 
of the type and diagrams, we should think that Mr. Layng’s Euclid will become a 
favourite with many teachers... . Mr. Layng’s proof of the 35th [prop. of 
Book III] is the neatest we have seen recently.” 

The Civil Service Gazette says :—‘‘ This is one of the best Euclids, if not the 
very best, we have seen. There is conciseness in the proofs which we have not yet 
met with.” 

The Athenzum says :—‘‘ Carefully compiled and well arranged.” 


A New Sequel to Euclid. By Prof. W. J. 


DILWORTH, M.A. 2s. 6d. In parts: Part I., Is. Part II., 2s. 


WRITE FOR COMPLE TE EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


London: 


BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


Books for 


LONDON UNIVERSITY AND OTHER EXAMS. 
Messrs. CLIVE & CO. 


(late of 13a BOOKSELLERS’ ROW), 


Esucatfional Booksellers 
HAVE NOW REMOVED TO 


48 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 


A large Selection of School and College Text-Books always in 
stock. Inspection invited. 


Just Published. SECOND EDITION. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


TEST QUESTIONS ON THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 


By F. W. LEVANDER, F.R.A.S., Assistant Master in University 
College School, London. 


di Altogether they furnish so great an abundance of ‘tests’ of all degrees of 
ificulty that the student who can answer the majority of them need have no fear 
45 to the results of any ordinary paper in Latin.” —School Guardian. 


London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


MAN : 
A Monthly Record of Anthropological Science, 


Containing Original Articles, Summaries, Reviews, and Proceedings. 
Published by the TARR: 


ANTHROPOLOCICAL INSTITUTE, 3 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Price 1s. Monthly ; 
or 10s. Subscription per annum, prepaid. 


| Are you having a Lantern Lecturer 


this Term? If non wey not? 


Messrs. WILSON BROTHERS, 


Makers of thigb=Class Lantern Sltdes, 
LOCHHEAD MOUSE, ABERDEEN 


(Awarded Twenty-seven Gold, Silver, and Bronze Prize Medals at 
International Exhibitions held in all parts of the world), 


have engaged the clear, concise, and well-known Lecturer, 


Mr. C. BAYLEY GUTTERIDGE, B.A., F.R.G.S., &c. 


Terms and Syllabus on application. 


“ An 


Amongst the attractive subjects are “‘ Life and a in pouty To j 
“The Holy Land,” 


English History Ramble,” “Our New Commonweal 
“ The Shakespeare Country,’ ' “ Historical London,” &c., &e. 


Hmerican School and College 
Tert=Book Agency. 


APPROVED BOOKS. 


s. d. 

Maxwell and Gray ... Writing in English .......s..eenreesissresseesenseo 3 9 net. 
Beed and Kellogg ... High School Grammar................ cc eeeeee a ee 
” conis Word Building oi ccicieieeeosaeveecwsasgebvevasecenes I 9» 
Colby see Behe Outlines of General History esesten 6 6,, 
Du Bois... The Point of Contact in Teaching ............ 3 6,» 
Roark ic bec Psychology in Education ............sse-sceeeeee 490% 
Bmith... ee. Systematic Methodology .......::ecsseereeees 6 04; 
ot pea and Ames... Elements of Physics ..............cccceseseseeeeneees 49%" 
AE uit abv wetonsen Guat The Story of a Child ooo... eens SQ on 
Matthews E E Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ... 4 6 ,, 


All orders must be sent direct to the Agency. 
Catalogues, Lists of Journals, Lists of Blackboard Stencils, sent on applicasion. 


9 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


(Close to Temple Station.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, 
ITS PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS. 


A Reading Book for Standards VI. and VII. 


Edited by Oscar Browninc, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Lecturer in History and Principal of the Day Training 
College, Cambridge. Other contributors are the Rev. Prebendary 
REYNOLDS, M.A., Secretary to the Diocesan Board of Education 
and Diocesan Inspector; Dr. S. S. F. FLETCHER, Master of 
Method, Day Training College, Cambridge; W. F. REDDAWAY, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; J. A. SLATER, 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law and Lecturer under the School Board for 
London; J. R. V. MarcHant, M.A., Barrister-at-Law and 
Examiner to the London Chamber of Commerce; Dr. HEATH, 
University College, London, &c. 


This History, carried out on evolutionary lines, a plan entirely new 
in history books, must prove of the widest possible interest and utility. 
The work has been prepared with the greatest care by authors of the 
highest standing. Each writer is an authority on the subject of which 
he treats, and from his wealth of knowledge imparts the information 
in an easy, interesting, and highly attractive manner. The arbitrary 
method of cutting up English history into monarchical periods is 
dispensed with, and, beginning with the romantic origin of the English 
people, the story is allowed to evolve itself in natural sequence. 
Chapter headings following The People are The Church, The Law, 
: Parliament, Trade, Language and Literature, Foreign Affairs, Ex- 
pansion of the Empire, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, &c. 


272 pases fully Illustrated. Maps, Charts, Diagrams in colour, 
welve Special Supplementary Plates of great historic pictures, 
Genealogical Tables, Glossary, and Summary. Strongly bound 

in an attractive cover. Price 1s. 10d. [Ready January 15¢h. 


Latest Additions to Pitman’s 
Commercial Series. 


COMMERCIAL' HISTORY: 
An Introductory Treatise for the use of Advanced Classes 
in Schools, 


By J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., formerly Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford, and Examiner in Commercial History, to the 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


PART I. THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE DOWN TO ‘THE, END 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 112 pages. Plates, Maps, &c. Price 
Is. 6d. [Now realy. 


PART II. Tur Hisrory OF COMMERCE FROM THE END OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 160 pages. Fully 
Illustrated. Price 2s. [Ready immediately. 


Parts I. AND II. Cloth lettered. 


35. 6d. 


THE COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
ENGLAND: 


A Handbook for Business Men and Advanced Classes in Schools. 


By J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. Lond., Author of “ Law” in “The 
Evolutionary History of England,” Lecturer under the School 
Board for London, of the Middle Temple and North-Eastern 
Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. Cloth, 208 pages, with Plate Supple- 
ments of Commercial Instruments reproduced facsimile. Price 
2s. Od. [Aecady immediately. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUHS POST FRHH, 


— e o- 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED, 
1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 


272 pages. Complete. Price 


SIR 


D. C. HEATH & CO. 


London, Boston, New Yerk, Chicago. 


FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Messrs. D. C. HEATH & COMPANY have 


pleasure in announcing that they have in preparation 
A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR 


which competent authorities have pronounced to be a con- 
siderable advance upon existing French Grammars. They 
will shortly issue a special prospectus of this book, and they 
will be pleased to send a copy of this to any address. 


Cambridge Local Exams. 1902. 


SUITABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 
MOLIERE’S LE MISANTHROPE. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion and Notes, by C. A. Eccert, Ph.D. 1s. 3d. 


SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by L. A. RHOADES. 3s. 
Special Edition, with Vocabulary, nearly ready. 


SELECTIONS FOR SIGHT TRANSLATION—FRENCH 
AND GERMAN. Several volumes, prices 6d. and gd. (See Catalogue.) 


A BRIEF SPANISH GRAMMAR. By A. H. JALMAR 
Epearen, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By E. A. ALLEN. 2s. 6d 


THE ESSENTIALS OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE. 
By E. J. MacEwan, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF COMPOSITION. By HENRY G. 


Pearson. With an Introduction by ArLo BATES. 2s. 


PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL. By H. N. CHUTE, 
2s. 6d, 


“It is a genuine pleasure to be able to recommend this as the best bouk on 
elementary practical physics we know." —/ournal of Education. 


LESSONS IN THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. By S. TROTTER, 
M.D. Second Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By C. GIDE, 


Professor of Political Economy in the University of Montpellier. Translated b 
E. P. Jacosson. Introduction and Notes by J. Bonar, M.A., LL.D. 7s. | 
(Scl this year for St, Andrews L.L.A. Examination. 


GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY ; Or, Studies in General 


History, from 1000 B.C. to 476 A.D. By Mary SHELDON BARNES. 35. éd. 
Successful Gooks. 
THE STATE. Historical and Practical Politics. By W. 


Wirson, LL.D. New and Revised Edition. With Introduction by Oscar 
BrowninG, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Large crown &vo, 
7s. 6d. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF 
THE BIBLE. By Prof. Richarp G. Movutton, M.A., Author of ‘ The 
Literary Study of the Bible,” &c. ; Editor of ‘‘ The Modern Reader's Bible,” 
382 pages, 7% 4}. 38. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By WaLtTeR C. Bronson, M.A., Professor of English Literature in Brown Uni- 
versity. 7x4}. 2s. 6d. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY — PLANE AND 
SOLID. By Prof. WeusTER WELLS. Crown 8vo, half bound, 6s. 


NATURE STUDY AND THE CHILD. By C. B. Scott, 


M.A. With Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ees Sh ahs i e e e e e a e a a a aeae 


Heath's Modern Language Series.) New Catalogue and Prospectuses 
tn preparation. Please send 


postcard for registration. 


Heath's English Classics. 
Heath's Pedagogical Library. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 15 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS, 


1902 & 1903. 
London Matriculation, 1902-1903. 


JUNE 1902. 

Cicero.—_De Senectute. By A. H. Aticrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes. 1s. 6. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Buripides.—_Medea. By J. THompson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Milis, 


M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes. 3s. 6d. 


JANUARY 1903. 
Ovid.—Tristia, Book I. By A. H. ArıcrorTt, M.A. Oxon., and F. P. 
SHIFHAM, M.A. Lond., F.C.P. Text and Notes. 1ls.@d@. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Ovid.—Tristia, Book III. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and F. G. 
PraisTOWE, M.A. Lond. and Camb. (Uniform with Book I. in price and 
arrangement of parts.) 
Buripides.—Alcestis. 
and Notes. 3s. 6d. _ 


By J. H. Haypon, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text 


JUNE 1903. 
Livy.—Book XXI. By A. H. Avtcrort, M.A. Oxon. 
2s. 6d. Vocabulary. ls. 


College of Preceptors Eraminations, 1902. 


Gallic War, Book I. Chaps. 1 to 29. By A. H. Attckort, M.A. Oxon., 
and F. G. Praistowr, M.A. Camb. and Lond. Text and Notes, Vocabulary (in 
order of the Text), with Test Papers, interleaved, 1s. 6a. 

Caesar.—Gallic War, Books I., II., III. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. 


Oxon., in collaboration with F. G. PLaisrowe, M.A. Camb, and Lond., and 
others. Text and Notes, 18. 6d. each. Vocabulary, 1g. each. 


Cicero.—_De Senectute. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Maso, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 

Buripides.—Alcestis. By J. H. Havpon, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text 
and Notes. 3s. 6a. 

Buripides.—Hecuba. By T. T. Jerrery, M.A. Camb. Text and Notes. 


3s. 6d. 
Horace.—Odes, Book I. By A. H. Acicrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 


Hayes, M.A. Camb. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 


Text and Notes. 


Suiram, M.A. Lond., F.C.P. Text and Notes. 1g.@d. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Ovid —Tristia, Book TIT. By A. H. Attcrorr, M.A. Oxon., and F.G. 
PLaisTowe, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes. 18. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Vergi}.— Aeneid, Book V. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 


Masom, M.A. Lond. andCamb. Text and Notes. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis. Book I. With Map. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. 
Oxon., and F. L. D. Ricuarpson, B.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. 
Vocabulary, 1s. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book IV, By W. H. Baccarnig, M.A. Lond. 
Text and Notes. 3s. 6d. 

English History. The Intermediate Text-Book of. 1603-1714. 
By C. S. Frarenxsipe, M.A. Oxon., and A. Jounson Evans, M.A. Camb., 
B.A. Lond. 48. 64a. 

Milton._Sonnets. By W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 1s, 6d. 


Shakespeare,—Julius Caesar, Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Edited by Prof. W. J. Rocre, D.Litt. 2s. each. 


Cambridge Locals, 1902. 


E Text and Notes, 
Vocabulary (in order of the Text), with Test Papers, Interleaved, 1s. 6d. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Book I. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 


F. G. PLaistowg, M.A. Camb, and Lond. Text and Notes. 18, 6a. Vo- 


cabulary, ls. 

Cicero.—_Pro Milone. By F. G. Prarstowg, M.A. Camb. and Lond., and 
W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 3s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Buripides.—Alcestis. By J. H. Haypon, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text 

and Notes. 3s. 6d. 

Thucydides.—Book VII. By J. F. Stout, B.A. Camb., and F. G. 
Piaistowsg, M.A. Camb. and Lond. Text and Notes. 3s. 6d. 

Vergil._Aeneid, Book V. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book I. With Map. By A. H. ALtcrort, 
M.A. Oxon., and F. L. D. RicHarpson, B.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. 
Vocabulary, 1s. 

Milton.—Sonnets. By W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 1s. 6d. . 

Shakespeare. Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by Prof. W. J. 
Rorre, D.Litt. 2s. 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE of University Tutorial Serics, and List af Books 
for the following Examinations :—LONDON UNIVERSITY (including the 
Special Subjects for 1902 and 1903), OXFORD and CAMLRIDGE LOCALS, 

OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, and South Kensington, /reé on application. 


LONDON : UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRHSS, 
W. B. CLIVE, 157 DRURY LANE, W.C. 
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THE 
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A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW. 


SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page... «45 10 0 Half Page ... £3 0 0 
Quarter Page .. 115 0 One-Eighth Page ... o 17 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Preraip RATES FOR SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notioes, School Transfers, Partnerships, &o. 


6d. per line ; minimum charge, §s. 

Situations Vacant and Engagements Wanted.—30 words for as. ; each 
10 words after, 6d. 

Lectures, Classes, Non-Resident Engagements, &0.—48 words for 3s ; 
each 8 words after, 6d 


An extra fee of Ong SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 

(Advertisers are reminded that Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
Names at Post Offices are not taken in, but are sent at once tothe Returned Letter 
Ofice.”) 

At Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
t THE PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 BRoapDway, LUDGATE HILL, 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., should 
be made payable to WILLIAM Rice; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, ‘The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only be 
received at the rate of thirteen to the shilling. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under ros., a postcard or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating Jul! name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be ‘‘ crossed.” 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupGaTE HILL, E.C. 


NOTES ON EDUCATION IN 1901. 
By “ AN OLD FoceEy.” 


ia ofrering some observations on the educational topics of the 
year, I feel like the visitor from Mars introduced by Canon 
Lyttelton to the Teachers Guild. I remark an immense 
amount of movement and very little order. The movement has 
been chiefly of the tongue ; the tendencies towards order scarcely 
perceptible. Perhaps, if I did not inhabit one of the “ back- 
waters of most extraordinary quiet,” I might have more sym- 
pathy with contradictory conferences and reiterated resolutions. 
I might become a demagogue in educational politics; an agi- 
tator for higher wages and old-age pensions. I might even 
aspire to be co-opted as an “expert” on a Local Authority. 
But I may say, with the Emperor : “ You would never under- 
take to persuade me to that had you but seen the goodly ranks 
of trees which myself have planted in mine orchard.” And when 
I part with them, as periodically I must, it is with the know- 
ledge that each will bear, according to its kind, the best of fruit. 
Therefore I read Canon Lyttelton’s wise words to teachers with 
satisfaction. ‘ Work for deep and practical movements rather 
than for noisy or showy ones ; endeavour to hold, in the middle 
of great confusion and noise, the peaceful attitude of wisdom.” 


THE Teachers’ Guild, to which these words were addressed, 
was only one of the many associations which met inthe early 
part of the year to discuss the old, old questions in the old 
familiar way. The Incorporated Head Masters adopted a 
series of resolutions to ameliorate the distressful lot of the 
assistants, who, as one of them told his colleagues, are the 
“outlanders of the profession.” Head masters, he said, 
retired to bishoprics, deaneries, or fat livings ; but the assist- 
ants, “like post-boys and donkeys, merely disappeared.” In 
this connexion, I observe, Dr. Gow, a prophet among the 
Incorporated, alluded to the supply of men teachers as rapidly 
diminishing both in quantity and quality. The demand would 
soon outstrip the supply. But salaries inadequate for men 
would be gladly accepted by women. He prophesied, there- 
fore, the employment of women in grammar schools. We are 
surrounded by disintegrating forces. South Kensington, with 
a plausible passport known as Clause LXXIII., knocks at the 
door; County Councils, with scholarship ladders and un- 
wholesome capitation grants, assail our walls, and now, if 
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Dr. Gow is a good prophet, our schools are to be reduced to 
asylums for the refuge of women who ought to have nurseries 
of their own. 


THE warning uttered by one of the chairmen at a confer- 
ence of science teachers against the growing tendency to 
“ peptonize” education requires to be emphasized. Many of the 
ingenious contrivances to render the acquisition of information 
palatable, and strenuous effort unnecessary, areakin tothe schemes 
of the “ Projectors” of Laputa. Much the same may be said of 
the new methods and “ short-circuit” systems. It is about as 
useful a project to endeavour to extract sunbeams out of 
cucumbers as to expect little boys and girls to do their science 
work in the spirit of great and original master-minds. “ Child- 
ren,” it has been written, “must be rendered reasonable, but not 
reasoners. The first thing to teach them is that it is reason- 
able for them to obey and unreasonable for them to dispute.” We 
don’t want old heads on young shoulders. And, for the rest, our 
“projectors” may be reminded of Ben Jonson’s words : “ There 
is no doctrine will do good where Nature is wanting. Some wits 
are swelling and high, others low and still; some hot and 
fiery, others cold and dull. One must have a bridle, the other 
a Spur.” 


TO most associations applies Lord Beaconsfield’s definition 
of a deputation—“ noun, signifying many, but not much ”—but 
there are exceptions. One of these, I am bound to think, is 
that which concerns itself with modern language. Dr. 
Macgowan said at the Conference: “There are many con- 
current reasons for the present low level of modern languages 
in schools. They held a subordinate position in school time- 
tables, being bracketed with book-keeping and shorthand.” 
As Mr. Gosse has recently pointed out, this neglect of modern 
foreign languages has a significance, and a result, apart alto- 
gether from considerations of utility. It fosters the spirit of 
Anglo-Saxon self-sufficiency, of objectionable swagger. “ It is 
not necessary to ask an intelligent inhabitant of Norway or 
Portugal what is the value to him of being ableto read German. 
It is not needful to ask a Russian or a German why he is careful 
to read French.” The reason is mainly an intellectual one. 
But England is isolated, both as regards literature and contem- 
porary thought. Mr. Gosse remarks : “Somebody said in the 
eighteenth century that when Europe looked through the 
intellectual telescope she invariably turned it upon England. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century that telescope is never 
—except by certain Frenchmen—turned upon England at all.” 


INVESTMENTS in the business of education during 1900-1, I 
observe, amounted to £9,504,429. This is a considerable 
speculative undertaking, the control of which is sufficient to 
engage the persistent efforts of a strong and united board of 
directors. But, if those who ought to know bear true witness, 
the Board is only another name for a number of gentlemen at 
loggerheads, whose differences are the only signs of life in an 
establishment afflicted with the disease of chronic inertia. 
There is one of the directors, like Mr. Jorkins, “a mild man of 
a heavy temperament, whose place in the business” appears to 
be “to keep himself in the background.” Another, a voluble 
and irresponsible Spenlow, is animated by the liveliest of good 
intentions. But what can we do? Mr. Jorkins is obdurate. 
There is also an official who seems to be not quite as stimulat- 
ing as Mr. Micawber might have been had that good-natured 
philosopher taken the momentous “ Leap,” and “a certainty,” 
suited to a person of his peculiar temperament, had turned up. 
For the rest, “there are men who sit still, with the fly-blown 
phylacteries bound round their obsolete policy . . . mumbling 
their incantations.” I am disposed to think a new Board is quite 
as important as a new Bill. 


To those who, like myself, realize the danger of hasty legis- 
lation, there is reason for satisfaction in the determination of 
the Government not to proceed with Education Bill No. 1. 
Secondary schools may be, as experts assure us, in a 
deplorable condition—our commerce going to the dogs for the 
lack of elementary classes in office routine and a knowledge of 
the language of our rivals ; our industries may be doomed 
Owing to the neglect of scientific research—but I beg leave 
to doubt it. As Mr. Balfour said at New Cross the other day, 


to hear some people talk you really would suppose that every 
successful and prosperous manufacture started by any other 
nation but our own was a kind of robbery committed on 
British trade. Supposing, however, the supremacy upon which 
we have prided ourselves is threatened. What then? The 
machinery of education may be quadrupled ; schools inspected, 
delimited, co-ordinated ; teachers registered after the “ triple 
test,” and seated on governiny bodies and local Boards ; the 
reluctant scholar placed in the attitude of a discoverer, and 
his mental digestion supplied with instruction adequately pep- 
tonized. Allthese things may be ours ; but, unless there be a 
national quickening of intellectual life, a disposition to make 
sacrifices, and a revival of faith, all our mechanical and ex- 
ternal devices will not prevail to save us. 


As far as I have had the opportunity of observing it, the 
indiscriminate supply of primary education in this country has 
no intelligible impulse or ideal. We have sold our birthright 
for a mess of facts. The measure of success is the variegated 
character of the time-table and the superficial precocity of the 
infant. It does not apparently matter who is taught, or what, 
provided the schoolmaster gets what he wants, the prescribed 
forms be filled in, and the Duke of Devonshire is not bothered. 
As the late Lord Armstrony said some years ayo, the system 
has the radical defect of aiming at instruction in knowledge 
rather than the training of faculties. “A man’s success in life 
depends incomparably more upon his capacities for useful 
action than upon his acquirements in knowledge.” You can 
take a boy fromthe primary school to the University, but you 
can’t make him think. 


A WRITER of some discernment in the early part of last 
century divided opinion concerning the “education of the 
poor” into four classes. There were those, he said, opposed 
to all and every description of education ; those who thought 
the lower classes should be taught reading and writing and 
arithmetic ; others who would push instruction without any dis- 
crimination to the utmost bound ; others, again, who, although 
they would cultivate the intellect to a very considerable extent, 
would render the education applicable to the actual position of 
the individual in society. Looking backward through the 
century, these ideas, it seems, have successively held the field, 
and the last is just beginning to assert itself. During the past 
twenty years we have witnessed efforts to push primary instruc- 
tion without any discrimination. Iam far from believing with the 
Liliputians that the education of those who ull and cultivate the 
earth is of little consequence to the public ; but you cannot 
transform a fool into a philosopher, nor does my neighbour 
train a draught horse for a steeplechase. Loys and girls are 
as different as plants ina garden. They all need food, fresh 
air, and sunshine ; and all, perhaps, are better for pruning. 
But only a few pay for particular cultivation. You can improve 
the growth of a cabbage, but you cannot change a cabbage into 
a cauliflower. 


I HAVE read in the Fortnightly Review an article discussing 
the Education Bill of next Session. With some of the writers 
views and conclusions I find myself disposed to sympathize. I 
do not, however, agree that the condition of elementary schools 
is the most pressing of the educational problems of the hour. 
It is a pleasant fancy to regard the educational system of the 
country as analogous to a great building with one wide entrance ; 
to imagine the children of the nation starting on the base- 
ment and gradually ascending floor by floor as high as their 
means or ability will take them; to imagine broad stairs and 
convenient lifts from the kindergarten to the University. But, 
alluring as the fancy is, the reality remains something different. 
Our educational system may, in time, represent one great 
structure. But it will be a building with more than one en- 
trance and with the means of intercommunication in the upper 
stories. To say “ you cannot have effective higher education 
until your primary schools are placed on a satisfactory footing” 
is equivalent to suggesting that, unless there is efficient 
machinery for training the Militia, you cannot supply effective 
training for officers. 


To talk as though children of the class who usually attend 
elementary schools are the constituency which supplies the 
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brain power and directing capacity of the nation is a miscon- 
ception of the facts. The Board of Education estimate the 
number of children under fifteen to be 9,524,943. Of this total, 
the estimated number of the class who usually frequent ele- 
mentary schools is 8,164,237. This leaves 1,360,706 who do 
not resort to the primary school ; who may be said to consist 
largely of the class from which the captains of industry and 
commerce are recruited, and for whom, therefore, it is of national 
importance for efficient educational opportunities to be afforded. 
The disease which, in the opinion of the writer in the Fortnightly 
Review, afflicts the primary-school system is lack of money. In 
Board schools, he says, the expenditure is £2. 17s. 8d. per 
scholar ; in voluntary schools £2. 6s. 5d. “The Education Bill 
of 1902 will entirely fail, unless it tackles resolutely this starving 
of the so-called voluntary schools. These are largely staffed 
by juvenile and unqualified adult teachers. Their classes are 
often criminally unwieldy ; their apparatus is usually stinted 
and obsolete ; their premises are not infrequently ancient and 
unsuitable.” 


THE difference in cost per scholar, it is worth noticing, 
between voluntary and Board schools is almost entirely due 
to expenditure on salaries. But if the number of depart- 
ments be taken in which separate head teachers are employed, 
it will be found that the average for voluntary schools is 
something over a hundred, while Board schools are two 
hundred. Put in another way, with approximately the same 
number of scholars, the estimated population under School 
Boards is over twenty million; that under voluntary manage- 
ment under nine million. 1 do not desire to be understood to 
disagree with any reasonable proposal for increasing efficiency 
in primary schools by additional expenditure ; but I am of 
opinion that, if this branch of education is less effective than it 
ought to be, it is not for the reason favoured by Dr. Macnamara. 
If, as be avers, we “sacrifice upon the ahar of parsimony much 
of the nation’s most sorely needed resource—the brain-power 
of the people ”—the victims are not drawn from the class who 
usually attend primary schools. 


I HAVE materials before me relating to the financial resources 
of public education in England and Wales, excluding the Uni- 
versities and professional schools. In round figures, twenty 
millions is expended in one year. Of this total—again in 
round figures—fourteen millions is absorbed by primary educa- 
tion, to which a quarter of a million may be added for training 
colleges ; three and three quarter millions by secondary, and 
one and a-half by technical schools ; while a quarter of a million 
only is expended in connexion with institutions of University 
rank. And of the six millions devoted to education other than 
primary at least half may be estimated as fees paid by students. 


THE article by Sir Richard Jebb in your last number 
was a useful summary of the problems which are supposed 
to be clamouring for solution. The two magnetic poles 
around which controversy will gather are whether the Local 
Authority should exercise powers for elementary as well as 
for secondary education, and under what conditions, if at all, 
rate aid should be given to denominational schools. If we 
must keep going, let it be, as Lord Rosebery, quoting the 
President of the United States, said, “by steps, and not by 
bounds. We must keep our eyes on the stars, but we must 
also remember that our feet are on the ground.” The Bill of 
1896 was “a bound,” and the lesson of its failure legislation by 
instalments. As Sir Richard Jebb says, a few years ago the 
idea of giving rate aid to denominational elementary schools 
was equally distasteful to the friends and foes of such schools. 
But a considerable change of feeling has occurred. National 
schools are no longer regarded as simple “ nurseries of Church 
principles,” and “ institutions for rescuing souls from Dissent.” 
It is coming to be recognized that, if clergymen do “ move 
through the world of light and knowledge, of discovery and 
Criticism and new truth, with bandaged eyes and muffled ears,” 
they are frequently active supporters of efficient secular in- 
struction. The scheme for rate aid adopted by a joint con 
ference of the Convocations of Canterbury and York would 
seem to afford some basis for a satisfactory settlement of 
this question. 


I HAVE received a curious document—made in Birmingham— 
suggesting general conditions for an effective Education Bill. 
You have permitted me on a previous occasion to explain why, 
if local education bodies are inevitable, it is the obvious course 
to make them part of, and directly subordinate to, the Authori- 
ties responsible for Local Government. In the chaos of con- 
flicting opinion and the clamour of vested interests, it is the 
one certain thing to do. The machine stands ready for the 
labour. Less than twenty years ago, 27,069 authorities taxed 
the English ratepayer by means of eighteen different kinds of 
rates. The Local Government Acts have altered all this, and 
no measure creating new local obligations which does not fall 
in line with these Acts is worthy of serious consideration. The 
Birmingham proposals, while depending on County Councils for 
the constitution of an authority, read :—“ That the Educa- 
tional Authority, as constituted, be an authority subject only to 
the Board of Education; that it have independent rating 
powers, and be not regarded as a Committee of the County 
Councils, with proceedings subject to revision by those bodies.” 
It is not my intention to discuss the details of a scheme which 
breaks down on the first test, but there is one clause which 
deserves notice. The fate of the teachers is in the hands of 
the Authority ; but school managers may require the new 
Authority “ to remove to some other school a teacher who has 
ceased to be competent to give religious instruction required in 
the school in which the teacher is employed.” Was I wrong in 
alluding to a change of feeling, or is a teacher in a voluntary 
school still an “upper dependant of the rectory,” and unable 
“to teach geography without Genesis ”? 


IN concluding these brief notes and reflections upon some of 
the educational topics of the year, I am conscious of having 
omitted many points to which attention should have been 
directed. I may, however, suggest an addition to the stock of 
catch-words which sapient reformers appear to find convenient 
and comforting. The days of Centralization and Codification 
have passed, and the advantages of Municipalization appear. 
The teaching profession is invited to rally to the standard of 
Registration ; others cry aloud for the magic of Delimitation 
and Differentiation; while others demand Representation. 
Everybody, of course, finds satisfaction in the blessed possi- 
bilities of Correlation and Co-ordination. The addition I 
desire to suggest signifies a quality and an attitude of mind 
greatly needed at the present time. I refer to Discrimination’ 
In central offices and on Local Boards, in the efforts of 
administrators and the schemes of educationists, in zeal for 
reform and expenditure of public money, the “ one thing need- 
ful” is Discrimination. 


UNDERSTUDY. 


[T° is a pity that this word is connected in most minds with 

the stage rather ‘than the schoolroom, with plays rather 
than with work ; for it really ought to act as the antithesis to 
overstudy, whereof the wise men who talk of education make 
frequent mention and much moan. If you were to listen to the 
remarks of education-mongers, you would suppose the ordinary 
boy to be a nervous, tired, anzemic creature, driven to the verge 
of suicide by the tongue and cane of a pedantic master “without” 
(if we may use the Biblical and vivid language of the late 
Harry Jones about another matter) “ an inch of bowels.” There 
are some nervous and anemic boys, no doubt, but it may be 
said of such nervousness, as Mr. Arthur Balfour said once of 
dullness, “ it is a natural gift.” The quotation is fairly apposite, 
as it chances, for Mr. Balfour was then speaking about one of 
the imaginary results of overwork. The ordinary boy is far 
from being this neurotic creature ; he is rather a healthy and 
full-blooded creature w.th a strong love of sport—a love so 
strong that it cannot be satisfied by the games that occupy no 
small portion of his time and thought, but finds some satisfaction 
also in “ drawing ” his form-master as though he were a “ cover ” 
and “taking shots” at the meaning of strange words just as his 
relatives take (more fatal) shots at all unusual birds or beasts. 
An usher is supposed to educate his pupils, but the best work 
in this sphere, as in others, is that of which the performer is 
unconscious. The usher tries to teach ; the boy determines not 
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to learn his lessons, but by learning how to baffle and to 
circumvent his master, how to humour and utilize his master’s 
especial weakness, the boy is, in spite of his own effort not to 
learn, acquiring an ingenuity and a knowledge of the weakness 
of mankind which may stand him in good stead in the great 
world. If any usher ever were to grow so rich and great as to 
need a motto (which Farrar’s card might well describe as a 
“purely imaginary hypothesis”), he would do well to emblazon on 
his envelopes and paper “ Fungar vice cotis,” but cos should be 
a grindstone rather than a whetstone, the usher being a grinder 
of serunds and of self ; he goes on grinding round and round 
while little sportful boys run up, sharpen their small wits on 
him, and run away. He is not quite like the organ-grinder who 
won praise from C. S. C., for it cannot truthfully be said that he 
“serenely ” grinds—his temper is a trifle acid ; nor can it be 
said that he “ultimately” finds pence within his palm—he is 
not, like the organ-grinder, paid to go away. That happy fate 
awaits head masters, who, generally speaking, stick to a school 
until a bishopric or deanery or pension serves as a solace to 
declining years. If any one suggests the wisdom of retirement 
on the part of a head master, the answer (from a head) in- 
variably is: “To what can he retire?” but no such inquiry is 
made when the time draws near for the involuntary withdrawal 
of an usher, because it is felt that an appreciative country has 
provided a haven in the union workhouse. And yet so short- 
sighted is the action of the Ushers’ League to-day that they 
direct most of their artillery against clerical head masterships ; 
such promotion as there is amony these humble men is due 
chiefly to the fact that at intervals a head becomes a bishop 
oradean. Cut off this refuge and they will soon find England 
full of lay heads appointed at the age of twenty-five and hold- 
ing office when past seventy. 

But that 1s quite another question. The present subject for 
inquiry and remark is understudy. Overstudy is held respon- 
sible for many tragedies and failures ; it is as convenient as a 
foreizn climate to which are attributed the physical and moral 
breakdowns that occur in other lands ; but no one seems to see 
the ruin wrought by understudy, which used to be called idle- 
ness. Idleness is not quite popular as a topic. Head masters 
will not hear of such a thing, and parents do not lke the word. 
As to ushers, who can care for the opinion of a person whose 
pay 1s about Li00a year? Every one is weary of the discussion 
about hooligans ; but, as a fact, the hooligan is the young per- 
son who never has been caught by the attendance officer, or the 
youth who, having been caught and sent to school, has been 
careful to learn nothing. One lady sees in him the result of 
overstudy, but she has not drawn many to her views. In 
another social plane the consequence of understudy is somewhat 
different. A considerable fraction of the boys who leave our 
public schools, so called, fails to pass any sort of examination, 
does nothing in particular until a multis utile bellum provides it 
with an opportunity for gratifying at once a love of sport and 
travel that exists in many minds. Many a man must now 
begin to wonder what on earth he is to do when this providential 
war is over. 

How this tendency to understudy is to be checked and 
counteracted is another matter. One step will have been taken 
if the existence of the disease is recognized. Something has 
been said about the war. Army reform is not a simple matter. 
It is thought that people have at least learnt the lesson of its 
need ; but any one who reads the letters of any thoughtful man 
written in the dark days of 1854 and 1855 will see that many 
minds realized the need of Army reform then, but nothing has 
been done. The soldier who takes his profession at all seriously 
is still regarded as a prig. There were days in 1899 and 1900 
when men were angry and demanded that incompetence in high 
position should be punished ; but, when in Igol one or two 
notorious instances were selected for some sort of punishment, 
there arose such protests that any officer may feel assured that 
he may understudy the lives and comfort of his men with 
absolute impunity. 

In the same way a mere usher in a school may be anxious to 
discourage understudy in his pupils, but what step is he to take? 
Corporal punishment is in many schools nearly as obsolete as 
the stocks or the pillory ; if you give the idler “lines,” you spoil 
his “hand”; if you keep him in, you spoil his health ; and, if 
you state some portion of the truth on his “character,” the head 
objects to such plain speaking, and suggests a euphemism. 
Understudy triumphs ! 


A SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


N these days of scientific teaching, when so much is being 
done to engineer a royal road to learning, and when every 
teacher is expected to know the turns of the said road like the 
palm of his hand, it may be of interest to those in the profession 
to hear some short account of what is probably the worst 
educational establishment in the country. As the Headmaster 
of the school in question is now writing this article, the pro- 
prietors of the Journal need be under no apprehensions of 
an action for libel, and possibly these lines may serve, upon the 
drunken helot principle, as an awful warning of what to avoid. 
Let us go and have a look at the place ; down a few dingy 
Streets at the back of a Lancashire manufacturing town, wherein 
reside the parents of our scholars, and we find ourselves 
before a corner house, with fine plate-glass windows embellished 
with the words “ Mission Room” in ragged white letters. It 
is Sunday afternoon, and this a Sunday school, typical, we fear, 
of its kind; though. we will hope not. The “Mission Room” 
was originally a public-house ; the removal of the bar and other 
appurtenances has left an irregular-shaped apartment capable 
of containing some sixty or seventy urchins ata pinch. When 
the mayistrates declined to renew the licence, the Church 
swooped down upon the place, and, though it be now less 
secular, it is probably no less noisy than before. 

Sunday school, in these parts, 1s upheld solely and entirely 
by two great facts. The first is the annual recurrence of a 
school treat and of a Christmas prize-giving, prizes being for the 
most part awarded on the well known principle— 

Nemo ex hoc numero mihi non donatus abibit. 


Secondly, the local papas are accustomed to gorge them- 
selves to repletion between one and two o'clock of a 
Sunday afternoon. About half-past two, when the drowsi- 
ness of after dinner supervenes, they are very glad to 
have their children out of the way for an hour while they 
snore in an armchair, if they have pretensions to social position, 
or, if they have none, lie on a bed in their shirt sleeves. Of 
these two stimuli to Sunday-school attendance, the latter is 
probably the more permanent; though the former has greater 
potency as the summer advances. At that period gangs of un- 
washed are hanging round the door of the Mission Room, the 
classes are swollen to repletion, and, only after the superinten- 
dent has repeatedly thundered in their ears that six months’ 
regular attendance is a necessary preliminary to any form of 
school treat, do the invaders depart disappointed, but in no way 
ashamed. 

However, here come the children—a good many girls, docile 
and tractable enough, though quite capable of keeping their end 
up ina row with any boy in the place; also, about an equal 
number of boys—they have probably eaten as much as their 
parents ; but those who know anything of boys will be aware 
that, whereas hunger makes the adult merely irritable, it pro- 
duces all the attributes of the angel in the boy, a full meal, on 
the contrary, making the boy terribly restless, and his parent 
entirely torpid. We begin with prayers; a squeaky harmonium 
grinds out the hymn under the hands of a lady teacher ; the 
superintendent reads a few prayers to an ofb/ica/o of whispering, 
interrupted by an occasional fight between a couple of kneeling 
worshippers, and a sound like the violent escape of steam from a 
safety valve, with which the teachers attempt in vain to impose 
silence upon their classes. Then the real business of the after- 
noon begins. Besides the superintendent, five lady teachers 
are engaged with their classes within the limits of this guondame 
gin-palace. What they do with their scholars, Goodness knows 
the superintendent finds that his own class require all the atten- 
tion he has to spare—when he can make his voice heard above 
the din, the boys are sufficiently interested. But too often it 
becomes necessary to descend upon some unruly spirits else- 
where, the lesson becomes fragmentary, and attention dis- 
traught. The office of chucker-out is no more a sinecure under 
the new régime than under the old. 

Thanks to weekly instruction in the Church schools, the facts 
of the Bible are pretty well known. But the amount learned 
during a Sunday-school lesson is meagre in the extreme. Dis- 
cipline is impossible, and the superintendent, who is engaged 
in secondary education during the week, finds the general laxity 
and insubordination utterly disgustful to his sense of the fitness 
of things. On week days the elements, figuratively speak- 
ing, will tremble at his nod; on Sundays he is reduced to 
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impotency. The proletariate residuum, as certain M.P.’s term 
their constituents, are without sense of honour or desire of 
knowledge : up to the age of sixteen, they may commit any 
crime short of murder, with a very tolerable chance of escaping 
scot free, and they are fully conscious of the advantages of their 
position. A female teacher is to these but an admirable oppor- 
tunity for disorder and impertinence ; a school treat is but a 
scramble, where the strongest will get the most, unless the 
arrangements should prevent all possibility of fighting. 

_ The lesson ends ; another hymn; more prayers; and a collec- 
tion is made on behalf of a fund for prizes, which usually 
averages about fourpence. Then comes the hour for reflection— 
à guot bon? The only mode of obtaining sound discipline in 
such a school is by means of a well administered bamboo. 
This is a duty which the superintendent would very gladly 
undertake; being perfectly willing to fight anybody under four- 
teen stone, he would also be ready to interview the angry 
parent. However, the authorities do not feel equal to face the 
inevitable music, and prefer that the present muddle should 
continue. Perhaps it is only to be expected in a country of 
anomalies that, while all secular teaching should be conducted 
under the best obtainable conveniences, the Bible should be 
taught five classes at a time, in a disused public-house, without 
order or system, by incompetents who cannot teach, to children 
who naturally show no desire to learn. From which remarks it 
should be tolerably plain that the institution of the eminent 
Robert Raikes stands in considerable need of repair. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD NOTES. 


THE new year comes upon us “ big with fate” forthe British 
Empire. It is the year in which a real and strenuous attempt 
is to be made to pass a comprehensive and _ statesmanlike 
Education Bill into law. The position of our Empire half a 
century hence in the world of nations will be largely decided at 
St. Stephen’s in 1902. The present Parliament is still young, and 
the Government majority is very large. The chance, if lost 
now, will not probably come again for some years; yet each 
year is very precious, for we have to make up for much lost 
time which has been well utilized by rival Powers. The experts 
in education have said nearly their last word. The responsi- 
bility hes now with Parliament and the nation. Foresight and 
enthusiasm will carry the matter through. 


ONE is afraid to quote what the experts have said, because 
almost all of their recommendations have become truisms by 
this time. The Report of the Bryce Commission holds the 
field, and is supported in its main suggestions by the teachers’ 
associations ; but three main heads of educational reform 
stand out supereminent—Organization, or the supply and 
control of education ; Curriculum, or the subjects of education; 
and Teaching, or the guidance and development of education. 
On the first and on the third of these main heads the Teachers’ 
Guild and other associations of teachers have made many 
representations to Government, and the second is now under 
our consideration. Failing sufficient considered advice on it, 
the framers of the Bill can get much help from what has been 
done in Germany and in the United States, or they could 
appoint a small round table conference, composed of, say, Prof. 
Laurie, Sir Richard Jebb, Prof. Henry Armstrong, and a few 
others, carefully selected, to advise them ; unless, indeed, they 
prefer to have recourse to the Consultative Committee. 


WE look to Government, in dealing with Organization, to 
make the Local County Authorities, acting through Statutory 
Committees composed largely of experts in education, men 
and women, the Authorities for the supply and control of all 
education within their respective areas. We also ask that the 
Central Authority should be in organic connexion with the 
Local Authorities, harmonizing and controlling their activities. 
We want no class in the community to be favoured, and all the 
intellectual force of the nation to be advanced to its fullest 
development, with the national interests paramount over all 
social stratification. We look for schools of all types to receive 


pupils destined for all careers; and, above all, we hope for 
such arrangements as shall be based on a firm belief that, what- 
ever the career of the future citizen 1s to be, his or her genera} 
education should be carried on as far as is desirable in all cases. 


AS we are so late in thinking out “ educational values,” would 
it not be well for once to imitate the Japanese, who, in their 
effort to put themselves quickly in line with the West, have 
copied closely the civilization of various Western nations? The 
German is not far off us in race qualities. Cannot we accept, 
with little variation, the latest decisions on Curriculum in 
Prussia ? If this idea is abhorrent to many of us, at least let 
us quickly decide on the place of modern language teaching in 
the curricula of our schools. If we believe in its value, let 
us cease to starve it of time. Let us also settle whether we 
intend to advance the study of the inductive sciences to a more 
prominent place, and to teach them heuristically or not; as, if 
we do so teach them, they will need many hours a week 
to make them effective educational instruments. We have 
suggested above a round table conference on this subject, 
but the Universities should take the matter into their own 
hands. In the words of the Master of Trinity, they should 
quickly “redistribute their bribes”; for it is through their 
entrance examinations, and, in the case of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, through their fellowships also, that they dictate the 
curricula of the schools. 


AND then—the Teaching. Cannot the Bill provide for the 
proper training of all teachers from an early date? Can it not 
also lay down regulations for the tenure of their posts by heads 
of schools and assistant teachers ? Organization and Curriculum 
are mere dry bones without the high general standard of 
teaching to make them live. We of the Guild want the training 
to make the teachers do their work as well as possible, and we 
want the better regulation of tenure mainly in order that the 
profession of teacher may attract to the task of education a 
large proportion of the best talent as it grows up ready for 
careers. If, by making the profession more attractive, this 
result can be attained, is there any so vitally important work 
from which that talent will be diverted? The Guild can give 
but one answer—that no other career is so responsible as that of 
a teacher. 


“& COMMONPLACES, platitudes !” the reader will say ; but it is 
good sometimes to look at a question broadly and in mere out- 
line, even at the risk of banality. If we stand well back from 
the trees, we shall see the forest as a whole, and realize the 
extent of our task in making the broad avenues where we have. 
hitherto had only tracks, and in clearing away the lumber that 
hampers the pioneers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


STATISTICS OF HIGHER-GRADE SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—I shall be greatly obliged if you can afford me 
space to comment on one or two points in your article ol 
October on the higher-grade school statistics recently pub- 
lished by the Board of Education. The writer of the article 
fails to see that all the elaborate percentages about ages in 
Tables I. and III. are rendered quite useless by the fact that 
the return does not state when the scholars had attained these 
ages. To be of any use, these ages ought to be stated either 
for the beginning or the end of the school year. Not only does 
your contributor fail to see the defect inthe tables, but he him- 
self bases some elaborate calculations upon the absurd assump- 
tion that, in a class whose average age is thirteen, each of the 
boys will be exactly thirteen years old or less, but none of them 
will be a day over thirteen. The curves he draws are very 
pretty, but they do not compensate for a want of knowledge of 
elementary arithmetic and of the facts of the case. 

I do not wish, however, to make too much of so obvious a 
blunder ; but I cannot agree with his main contention, namely, 
that all boys who cannot judiciously be promoted to the schoo! 
of science directly they reach the age of thirteen are backward., 
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and that all who are made to pass through Standard VII. before 
promotion are being improperly kept back. The regulations of 
the Board of Education prescribe Standard VI. as the minimum 
standard of attainment permissible; but the nature of the 
school of science course is such, and Standard VI. is found in 
practice to be such a varying standard of attainment, that it is 
in many cases better for a boy to complete Standard VII. before 
entry. On this point I may quote Mr. F. Pullinger, one of His 
Majesty’s Chief Inspectors :— 


On the whole I am able to report that the work done in higher- 


grade Board schools is of a very satisfactory character. As a general 
rule scholars are not promoted to the school of science unless they are 
fit to profit by the instruction provided. The average age of the scholars 
at the commencement of their work very rarely falls below thirteen 
years by more than one or two months. In some of the better schools 
a proportion of the scholars are induced to pass through Standard VII. 

before joining the school of science. (Report, Board of Education, 


1899-1900, Vol. II., page 32.) 


It is somewhat unfortunate that the statistics referred to in 
your article only give the figures for schools of science attached 
to higher-grade Board schools, because comparisons cannot be 
made with schools of other types. Your contributor regards 
the proportion of scholars in the “advanced” course in our 
schools as being unsatisfactory, so much so that he would transfer 
these scholars—along with the grants paid on them—to the 
neighbouring secondary schools. Many of them are girls, 
while the available secondary schools provide, as a rule, only 
for boys; but that, of course, is a mere detail. The real 
question is: Are things so much better in this respect in the 
secondary schools as to justify the transference of these scholars, 
even admitting for the sake of argument that the fact that A. 
and B. leave early is a good reason for turning C. into a 
grammar school to which he does not want to go? On this 
point Mr. T. B. Shaw, one of H.M. Chief Inspectors, reports as 
follows, speaking of the London grammar schools :— 


There is generally a large infiux of students at the age of twelve or 
thirteen, many of whom only remain for a year or two. This intlux 
can only be accommodated by the constant promotion of scholars to the 
upper forms from which the greater numbers leave. Students, there- 
‘ore, frequently spend only half the time they should do in a form, or in 
many cases skip a form altogether ; this arrangement has a particularly 
disastrous effect in a school of science, where the passing over of a 
form may mean entire loss of one branch of instruction in one branch 
of science. (Forty-sixth Report of the Science and Art Department, 
page 17.) 


This criticism would lead one to infer that, if the London 
grammar schools do really possess a much larger advanced 
course than the higher-grade schools, they obtain it by promot- 
ing boys who are untit for promotion, and this«inference is 
strengthened by a further remark of Mr. Shaw, in which he says 
that, in a large school, if promotion were only made at the rate 
he suggests, there would be “at least sufficient in the nrst year 
advanced course for one teacher.” 

It is clear, too, that, even in grammar schools, the proportion 
of scholars who leave, not merely before entering the third year, 
but before entering the second year, is very high. On this 
point Mr. Wager, one of the Senior Inspectors, reports :— 


It is unfortunately the case at the present time that not only in 
higher-grade Board schools, but also in grammar and technical schools, 
the percentage of students who remain for a second year is much too 
small. Of the number presented for inspection . . . in 1897 . in 
the grammar and technical schools 59 per cent. only are in attendance 
fora second year—a loss of 41 per cent. (Forty-fifth Report of the 
Science and Art Departinent, page 23.) 


Your contributor says—on what authority I do not know— 
that the Board of Education has used these statistics as a test 
of efficiency, and he declares that “the conclusion that the 
school of science, as a sequel to the elementary school, is a fail- 
ure is inevitable.” You yourself appear to agree with him, for 
you remark that Sir John Gorst is hardly sufficiently accurate 
in using the term “shoddy” to describe the education given in 
our schools, and that he would have been better advised to 
describe it as “bogus.” I do not suppose that Sir John has 
either time or inclination to read the reports of his own in- 
spectors on these schools; and, besides, these reports are 
naturally open to suspicion as coming from people who have a 
personal acquaintance with the facts. Still, the reports are inter- 
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esting, and I may perhaps be allowed to quote one or two. Dr. 
Ball remarks, for instance :— 


A school of science is eminently adapted fora student who has passed 
through the standards of an elementary school, and desires to continue 
his education. (Keport, Board of Education, 1899-1900, Vol. IL, 
page 23.) 

Mr. Wager says, referring to the early age of leaving, both in 
grammar schools and higher-yrade schools :— 


Nevertheless, in my opinion one year in a school of science is far 
better, for a student who is well prepared for it, than none at all. 
(Forty-fifth Report, Science and Art Department, page 24.) 


On this subject, also, Sir William Abney remarks :— 


Students who have stayed but two, or even one year under training 
have been frequently induced to continue their science education in 
evening classes at technical institutes, many of which are well fitted to 
advance their science education. A student’s severance from the school 
of science is scarcely to be regretted under such circumstances, since his 
own education is continued. (Forty-sixth Report, Science and Art 
Department, page 6.) 


I think it is a little cruel on your part to call the education 
given in higher-grade Board schools “shoddy” and “ bogus.” 
IVe do not mind ; but it should be remembered that it is pre- 
cisely the same kind of education, given under precisely the 
same conditions, as to curriculum, size of classes, equipment, 
and attainments of teachers, as are exacted from those grammar 
schools which have practically converted themselves into a 
kind of higher-grade school by adopting the school of science 
course. It is rather hard on these institutions to apply such 
names to the ideal after which they are struggling so perse- 
veringly and so disinterestedly. If these schools are prepared 
stencanatller for the good of education, they should not be 
discourayed by having their ideal spoilt. 

I have already trespassed too much on your space, or I should 
have liked to refer to other matters. I will merely add that, so 
long as the curriculum for higher elementary schools inflicts 
four hours’ science per week upon unfortunate children of ten 
years old, it is nonsense to say that it is a more suitable course 
for higher-grade schools than the present course, which permits 
them, in the words of Mr. Pullinger, to keep a boy out of the 
school of science until he is fit for it.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, W. DYCHE. 

Higher Board School, Halifax. 


A BARMECIDE SYMPOSIUM OF TRAINERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR, — With many others I was present on Friday, 
December 13, at the College of Preceptors to hear what 
experts had to say on “ The Present Position and Future 
Prospects of Training Institutions for Teachers in Secondary 
Schools.” Our Chairman was a man who has faithfully 
served the cause of training for a quarter of a century. His 
name carries all the weight which that of diligent and unselfish 
devotion directed by high intellectual power must always give. 
The College received the meeting most hospitably, and en- 
deavoured to revive physical energy by welcome tea and coffee. 
The speakers were men who are directly engaged in the work 
of training teachers ; we had Mr. Adamson from King’s College, 
Mr. Keatinge from Oxford, Mr. Welton from Leeds, Mr. Foster 
Watson from Aberystwyth to follow Mr. Barnett, H.M. Inspector 
of Training Colleges. We heard a good many interesting facts 
and a good many sturdy opinions as to whether training should 
be post-graduate or not, but I think I cannot be wrong in say- 
ing that the opener of the discussion stood alone in his optimism. 
He declined to prophesy. He gave few facts in support of his 
conclusions ; but these were emphatically stated, and the an- 
nouncement definitely made that “the battle of training was 
fought and won.” 

The sense of the meeting seems, on calm review, to suggest 
quite another conclusion. I ask leave to quote a few of the 
ditficulties alleged as hindrances to fruitful work by the speakers 
whose names I have given above. Mr. Keatinge complains 
of the paucity of first-class books bearing on the subject—books 
suitable to give to his “clever young Oxford man,” who wants 
to be initiated before definitely entering on his training. 

This lack of first-class literature is one which many of us 
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deplore ; but I, for one, do not think it insuperable ; for we 
have a handful of books which will serve to show even clever 
young Oxford that the work for which training is to prepare is 
work the scope of which is practically co-extensive with life 
itself. Further, the young man who is really clever will surely 
soon apprehend that teaching is not summed up by setting 
and hearing lessons, but that many even of its frequent and 
common problems are of a kind which flout the mere rough and 
ready solutions of a text-book, and demand subtle resource and 
alert intelligence for their mere apprehension. Mr. Keatinge 
alleged that the general doubt as to the bearings of psychology 
on education, and asto whatis implied and involved in psychology 
itself, shut out that subject from serious and satisfactory treat- 
ment in a training course ; and further said that want of funds 
definitely crippled the work of training. Sir, we are all so well 
used to being crippled for want of funds in every depart- 
ment of education that any other state of being would, very 
possibly, alter all the bearings of our work. If we had hit on 
the right sort of training, surely clever young Oxford would be 
clever enough to pay £7. 7s. a term to be trained for one, two, 
or three terms, as the case might be. But the general impression 
left by the meeting was that those who protess to train others 
are hopelessly divergent among themselves as to (a) what to do 
and (4) how to do it—as to, in other words, ideal and method. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to ask whether a heartier and 
simpler attitude towards training in those who train would not 
commend the work to those who are alleged to be reluctant 
to pay for it. A good deal of the speaking at the meeting 
obviously pointed to the fact that a mere bowing acquaint- 
ance with Pestalozzi was all that had as yet been won by many 
of those present. The head master quoted who frankly said 
he had never heard of that great teacher, and doubted whether, 
had he done so, he would have been any better for it, was, of 
course, a lamentable and very common example of the English 
secondary teacher. But, had Pestalozzi been with us on that 
gloomy, chilly evening, could we have separated without any 
mention of the really interesting, attractive, and vital part of 
the subject? Experts are possibly in danger of forgetting that 
what “pays” in education is, after all, the right sort of power 
over children. Hear the wise words of Bishop Creighton 
uttered in 1897 :— 

The education question which has been before us for so many years 
has concerned itself with the best modes of providing schools, and the 
best way of getting the money for providing those schools. It has 
even gone into details about hat-pegs, and it has concerned itself with 
everything that has to do with the outside of education, and with 
nothing that has tc do with the inside of it... . Now the settlement of 
our educational difficulties will come just in proportion as we set the 
children before ourselves as the class who are really concerned, and as 
we wave the other classes to one side. 


Some of us were longing to hear that “the present position 
and future prospects of training ” were not always considered 
apart from the child. Of him we heard no word. And yet 
even clever young Oxford, or the still cleverer London B.A. 
of whom we were told, has a vulnerable side. What if that 
side were found to be a yielding to the charm of the child, 
to his need of help, to his freshness, his inevitable dependence 
on the grown-ups who teach him? Of course, I know all that 
could be said against this ; all about the dull, stolid, unidea’d 
child of the actual schoolroom. But he, Sir, is the justi- 
fication for the teacher's existence and trade. He exists, it is 
true ; but he need not increase and multiply by reason of the 
teachers methods and manners. Possibly, if we knew something 
more of Pestalozzi than his name and date, we should be less 
afraid of letting the child teach the teacher. And as for the 
teacher himself—is it quite clear that, if his attention were more 
definitely directed to children, and less to what pecuniary gains 
his teaching career would bring him, he would be merely in- 
sensitive, or critical, or indifferent? I hear a good deal of the 
pecuniary gain teachers may be supposed to secure by training ; 
I hear more of the deplorable apathy of heads of schools ; still 
more of the financial pressure as to ways and means. While 
those responsible for training keep questions such as these in the 
forefront of the discussion, 1 hardly wonder that they can com- 
mand so few recruits. The power of ideas—generous, lofty, 
simple—is seldom acknowledged by your reticent Englishman ; 
and yet, quite recently, even in so eminently “ practical” a 
question as peace or war, how clearly we have seen that money 
and Government and organization and serene national self-con- 
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fidence failed to command aught but something perilously 
near defeat! Then came the idea of the solidarity of the Anglo- 
Saxon the world over ; the splendid, pulsating idea translated 
itself into actuality. Instead of a nation hampered by party 
government and all sorts of limitations, we got a race-—world- 
wide in habitation, one in speech and tradition—and the scene 
was changed. Well, why not try a bigger and nobler idea for 
training than those which seem to have been tried and found 
wanting? Why not try from the first, and set the whole work 
of teaching before teachers as service—service of the helpless, 
the pliant, the living child? I believe that that would answer 
in the future, as it has answered in the past, and that the big - 
breath of a big idea might even prevail where “ the best books ” 
fail, the most learned stumble, and the most poverty-stricken 
starve not only themselves, but the young and living minds 
they set out to educate, or train, or whatever they call the work 
they are doing, and at the alleged failure of which they express 
a somewhat naive amazement.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
ONE WHO WENT EMPTY AWAY. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD AND HIGHER-GRADE 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—The dear lady of Gower Street has been dangerously 
ill, and is now, as Byron once wrote of his mother-in-law, 
dangerously well again. The Guild has been indulging in 
statistics, and is the worse for figures. The absurdly small 
numbers in Leaflet No. 6 have deceived no one, except, 
perhaps, the compilers, as to their intended effect. As the 
Leaflet truly remarks, facts speak for themselves. Here is a 
hard one. The London School Board has now in full working 
order eighty-one higher-grade departments. Giving each an 
average of 200, there are 16,200 children in London alone re- 
ceiving secondary education. One-third—2z.e., 5,400—being in 
the two upper classes, are doing secondary work of a high 
type. The Leaflet gives 1,100 as the total for all England. Sir 
John Gorst’s plan is to create a desert and call it peace. 
Whether nineteen-twentieths of this good work is superfluous 
is a point for him to settle with the ratepayers. Here it is, and 
has come to stay. 

What, then, does the Leaflet prove? That the Guild is stag- 
nating in some backwater of individualism. Setting aside for 
a moment as mere symptoms the colossal selfishness which 
would stop the schooling of young Demos at fourteen, and the 
detestable snobbishness which would debar him from the pro- 
fessions and the Universities, it is clear that the Guild argues 
either in complete ignorance or wilful disregard of the funda- 
mental fact of the economics of national education. Has not 
the contrast between the victorious march of State-paid primary 
education and the halting inefficiency of privately managed 
secondary teaching shown the Guild that education from top 
to toe must be financed from the public purser The Guild 
must take up this impregnable position at once, for nowadays 
the wages of economic sin is administrative death, and the sins 
of this Leaflet are many. There is the fatal assumption that 
the artisan has only a lower-grade mind. The Guild has yet to 
learn that “the education of the great mass of the people must 
not be isolated from the general intellectual movement either 
locally or at the centre” (Fabian Tract, No. 106). : 

Then there is the vicious definition of secondary education 
which gives it a social connotation, and would fence off all but 
primary work as the private preserve of the moneyed classes. 
Engineers use the expressive work “scrapping” to denote the 
breaking up into scrap iron of obsolete machinery. Every 
one knows that extensive scrapping is necessary both in the 
methods and antiquated institutions of secondary education. 
Yet the Guild innocently proposes to spend public money in 
bolstering up the old bad system which exploits public educa- 
tion for private profit, which has brought a noble profession into 
disrepute, and grinds its workers between the upper and 
nether millstones of the amateur hotel keeper and the scholastic 
agent. In vain one looks for any proposal tending ultimately 
to substitute a brain and efficiency qualification for entrance to 
the Services and the Universities instead of the present mone- 
tary one, which has made the Army a byword, and causes 
men to ask if any good thing can again come from a 
University. 
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Finally, why does the Guild dance to the piping from 
Whitehall? Other bodies, which only profess to represent the 
interests of so-called secondary education, have taken alarm 
already, and will have none of the blandishments of his Grace 
and Sir John. For how shall one liken the Board of Educa- 
tion? Hearken to a parable. An elephant, having strayed 
from his keeper, roamed in the forest afar. In an untoward 
moment he stepped upon a hen pheasant scratching for food 
hard by her nest of fledglings. Seeing the sad plight of the 
orphaned brood, and being a creature of large heart, the 
elephant was moved with compassion. Said he to the chicks, 
“ Fear not, little brood ; I will be your father and your mother.” 
With these words he sat down on the nest. Just then the 
driver came up and led away the Duke—I mean the elephant. 
That same night, as the fowl was stewing, the driver was moved 
to merriment, and his household mistook his laughter for the 
crackling of thorns under the pot. JOHN H. GARSIDE. 

Higher Elementary School, Medburn Street, St. Pancras. 

December 29, 1901. 


CO-EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—I am glad to say some of your readers have enlarged my list of 
co-educational schools.—Yours faithfully, 
(Mrs.) MARGARET CLOSE SHIPHAM. 
16 St. John’s Park Mansions, Pemberton Gardens, N. 


9. Leek High School for Boys and Girls. 

Municipal secondary second-grade school. Head Master — 
T. C. Warrington, M.A. Head Mistress—Miss M. Burn, B.A. 

10. Lymm Grammar School, Cheshire. 
Second-grade school. ‘*' New scheme for co-education has 
been sanctioned by the Charity Commissioners, and the necessary 
new buildings are now in process of erection.” Head Master— 
Rev. J. Edwardes-Evans, M.A. 

11. Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset. 
(Society of Friends.) 

12. Ulster Provincial School, Lisburn. 

Head Master—W. D. Braithwaite, B.A. (Society of Friends.) 
‘“ Conducted on co-educational lines for twenty years.” 

13. Chippenham District County School. 

Secondary and technical. ‘* New buildings erected in 1900, 
and specially arranged for co-education.” Head Master—Mr. 
E. N. Tuck. 

I4. Lady Barn House School, Withington, Manchester. 
Preparatory school for boys and girls up to fourteen years of 
age. Founded in 1873 by W. H. Herford, B.A. Head Mistress 
— Miss C. Herford. 

15. Ruskin School Home, Hunstanton, Norfolk. 
Principal—H. Lowerison. 

16. West Heath School, Ferncroft Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
Preparatory school for boys and girls up to fourteen years of 
age. Principals—C. E. Rice, M.A., and Mrs. E. Garrett Rice. 

17. Friends’ School, Penketh, near Warrington, Cheshire. 

Head Master—W. E. Brown, B.A. 
18. Friends’ Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, Rawdon, 
near Leeds. 
“ Co-educational for the last twenty years.” 
J. A. Barringer, F.R.A.S. 

19. Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, Essex. 
Boarding school to accommodate ninety boys and sixty girls ; 
ages 9-16. Head Master—J. E. Walker. 

20. Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumberland. 

Head Master—J. J. Jopling, B.A. 


Head Master— 


A WARNING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—If you can find room for the following warning, it may save 
some busy schoolmasters from being caught off their guard, as I have 
been. 

A representative of Collingwood Brothers, Publishers of the ‘* Inter- 
national Mercantile Directory,” called on me at a busy moment, 
furnished with an advertisement of my school, purporting to be cut from 
the Directory, and a printed form of receipt, requesting instructions and 
payment for the renewal of the advertisement. Assuming that all was 
correct, I paid the money asked for, to discover, when it was too late, 
that no such advertisement had ever been inserted by my instructions. 
My request for the return of the money so extracted from me on the 
strength of a false representation has not, at the moment of writing, 
been complied with, though made about a month ago.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, W. S. GIBSON. 

IHarlington. Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W. 

December 28, 1901. 


REFORM METHOD TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—It was repeatedly suggested in the course of the Annual 
Meeting of the Modern Language Association that it would be valuable 
to ‘reform method” teachers to have opportunities (say once a term} 
of discussing, in an informal way, experiences and fresh developments. 
I shall be glad to receive the names of any teachers who would come 
to such meetings ; and it would be useful to know which day in the 
week would be most convenient.—I am, yours faithfully, 

72 Ladbroke Grove, London, W. WALTER RIPPMANN. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Sunday Mornings at Winchester. Some Addresses on Church 
History. By the Rev. W. A. FEARON, D.D., formerly 
Head Master of Winchester College. (Price 5s. Win- 
chester: P. & G. Wells and Warren & Son; London: 
Simpkin & Co.) 

These interesting lectures, dealing with the history of the 
Jewish Church between the period of the Old and of the 
New Testament, with Christian life in the first three centuries, 
the foundation and settlement of the English Church, and the 
saints in the Reredos of the Chapel at Winchester, who are 
representative of early Church history, present themselves 
under two aspects : as an attempt to give some information on 
certain subjects of which boys should know something, but with 
which many of them are even now almost wholly unfamiliar, and 
as a model for other lectures of the kind. In this last connexion 
Dr. Fearon, in his preface, definitely raises the question how 
the school Sunday can be best arranged ; but this is not the 
occasion for discussing whether, in its regulation, the better, or 
the average, or the worst sort of boys should be most considered. 
No doubt, the freer the Sunday is from other occupations, the 
more scope will there be for instruction of this kind ; but, in 
any case, if a lecturer or lecturers can be found capable o: 
giving such thoughtful, lively, and sensible addresses as these 
delivered at Winchester, it will be well worth while to find the 
time for them either on the Sunday—most of these lectures 
are, from a purely religious ‘apie of view, greatly superior 
in value to the average school sermon—or on the week-day. 

Doubtless it is because the book is thus intended to give 
examples of such lectures, “even in its very defects and 
obvious shortcomings,” as the author modestly observes, that it 
has been left “with no attempt at verification or improvement,” 
a statement which, in a published book, one would otherwise 
have been disposed to resent. But these lectures, though they 
are not beyond criticism in certain details, must have been very 
interesting—to the older boys, at least—to hear at the time, and 
now form good and useful reading for such boys, and for many 
others. Dr. Fearon has constantly borne in mind the advan- 
tage of making these addresses short. For instance, six 
lectures on the four hundred and fifty years before the 
Christian Era—including the rise of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
the origin of the now apparently innate turn for trade and 
finance among the Jews, and the Maccabean insurrection— 
extend to little more than forty pages. Occasionally this brevity 
prevents a picture from being quite clear without a previous 
knowledge of the facts, which cannot be expected. This is the 
case with the siege of Jerusalem spoken of on page 39, and with 
the story of “Domine, quo vadis?” which cannot be com- 
pletely reconstructed from what is said of it. There are some 
few places too where an unfortunate word is likely to leave an 
incorrect impression on boys’ minds. ‘‘ This new-world power,’ 
as a description of the Maccabees’ dominion, 1s ambiguous : 
and “ English Christianity in the fourth century,” “the English 
fellow-sutferers of St. Alban,” are, of course, misleading ex- 
pressions. 

Further, it is hardly consistent with the extreme caution which 
the author sometimes shows in accepting traditions and state- 
ments to connect Constantine’s conversion with the courage of 
these British martyrs, since it is extremely doubtful whether the 
Diocletian persecution extended to this island, though the 
martyrdom of St. Alban and others may, of course, have realty 
taken place earlier. It is a pity, too, that such prominence 
should be given to the story of St. Columba’s “ penance.” 
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There was another cause to justify or excuse the war which he 
certainly did stir up—that the king had put to death a young 
refugee clansman of his—besides the affair of the Psalter and 
its copy. As to the “perpetual exile,” he returned to Ireland 
more than once ; and, in general, it is not certain that the war 
was a cause of his expatriation at all—he had, without this, quite 
enough good motives for going to Iona. 

It would be possible to criticize otherstatements and views in the 
book, but, unless its strong points were dwelt on equally in detail, 
to multiply criticisms would give an incorrect idea of its general 
value. Dr. Fearon manages to make his short biographies 
interesting and alive—those of Origen, St. Aidan, and St. Hilda 
are as charming as any—and he often gives sound and excellent 
sketches of some subjects in an extremely short compass; as 
of the evidence for dating the Gospels, of the martyrs, the 
Catacombs, and the general character of the Church of England. 
The summing-up, moral, or “application” given at the end of 
many of the lectures in a few lines, sometimes in a few words, 
is nearly always clear and excellent, and in some cases quite de- 
lightful. It would be unjust not to notice Mr. Bramston’s 
charming sketch of the great St. Augustine’s life down to his 
conversion. The lecture on Alfred the Great, by the Rev. 
W. P. Smith, though there is much that is good in it, is not so 
interesting as most of these accounts of great Christians. Inci- 
dentally it should be said that in his quotation from the king’s 
own words on page 201 it is very unlikely that “ gewrit” 
means “ Scripture,” and not merely “ writing.” 

In general we may congratulate those who heard these 
lectures delivered, and recommend them to readers as giving in 
the main an excellent sketch of the men and subjects with 
which they deal, thus forming a capital introduction to these 
parts of Church history. 


“Periods of European Literature.” —V. The Earlier Renais- 

sance. By Prof. SAINTSBURY. (Blackwood.) 

Prof. Saintsbury, in his preface, resents the idea of his work 
on the “Periods of European Literature”—of which this is 
chronologically the fifth, though actually, we believe, the third, 
instalment—being regarded as a text-book or manual. His 
objection, however, surely arises from a notion that a “ manual” 
is not a repository for such competent and thorough work as he 
has here put into it. The nature of the subject itself, apart from 
any other consideration, would preclude his book from being 
used by school pupils, except by the few who remain long 
enough zz statu pupillari to have almost outgrown the status. 
For those few, and more especially for their teachers, these 
histories must certainly come to be reckoned an indispensable 
equipment, and, in no disparaging sense, as Ae, not “a,” manual 
of the subject. The volumes are hardly intended to be read 
through, though, in the case of the one before us, much pleasure 
and profit may be gained by even a hasty perusal. Its most 
useful purpose, however, as must be the case with all histories 
of literature, will be to serve as supplement and reference-book 
for students who are at the same time obtaining a first-hand 
knowledge of any small portion of the vast mass of literature 
herein treated. It would be absurd to impugn the learning of 
Edinburgh’s Professor of Literature ; he is, indeed, if anything, 
too learned—a more common fault at the present time than the 
opposite, which was sometimes the characteristic of the writers 
of whom he treats. Prof. Saintsbury has plenty of enthusiasm 
(the most necessary quality of all), and he forms his own critical 
Opinions, as one who has gone so deep has every right to do. 
Yet he seems to be continually. haunted by an uneasy con- 
science, as if some one were looking over his shoulder whom he 
had reason to think more capable of forming a correct judgment 
than himself. Such expressions as the following occur with 
imitating frequency :—“ admittedly,” “rather famous,” “ pretty 
generally conceded by critics,” and soon. The intention is, of 
course, to give a true, unbiassed view. But a truth which is too 
true may be almost as bad asa lie. A critic in Prof. Saintsbury’s 
Position need not trouble to refer to other critics. His pupils 
are quite ready to trust him, though he displayed the 


hauteur of a Matthew Arnold, or even the pleasant assurance ` 


of a James Russell Lowell. This scrupulousness, however, is a 
minor blemish, and, in a certain sense, even an endearing quality. 
It is a more gracious task to dwell on the author's many merits. 
To give, within the compass of about four hundred pages, a vivid 
notion of the work of Erasmus, Rabelais, Ariosto, Machiavelli, 
Luther, Calvin, not to omit any of the lesser stars that clustered 


round these great ones, and to retain an impression of unity and 
coherence while moving among all the varied threads of that 
intricate woof of thought, is no small achievement. When Prof. 
Saintsbury lets himself go—as, ¢.g., in speaking of Erasmus or 
of Rabelais—he is at his best, and very good his best is. He 
eschews the style of the stylist, and, if this makes his pages at 
times a little heavy, it does not prevent him from saying some 
things excellently. For instance, speaking of the Italians of the 
cingue cento, he says :— 


Of the three great elements of that great thing [Romance]—Variety, 
Mystery, Passion—the Italians, indeed, possessed the first in amplest 
measure ; and, if they were a little deficient in the third, they made b 
no means a bad substitute for it out of that sublimated sensuality whic 
is really a sort of naughty twin-sister of Passion herself—an Anteros not 
wholly opposed to the better Cupid. But of Mystery they knew nothing, 
though they were quite aware, and very fond, of its caricature, Marvel. 
The Romans themselves had had very little sense of the mysterious . . . 
and the whole course of Italian civilization, especially the fatal familiar- 
ity of the Italians with a debased official Christianity, had served as a 
preventive to the importation of the most precious of gifts from the 
North. Even in Dante . . . the very Beatific Vision is hardly vague; 
the descent on the wings of Geryon has the precision of a lift... . 
The Italian poet of all times . . . can sing exquisitely, say consum- 
mately, see unerringly ; but he cannot dream. 


There are parts of the above criticism that we should like to 
dispute, did space permit. We must, however, be content to 
offer it as a specimen, sufficiently characteristic, of Prof. Saints- 
bury’s style and method, to which, indeed, it is difficult to do 
justice by a single extract. 


Public Schools and the Public Needs. By G. G. COULTON. 
(Price 5s. net. Simpkin, Marshall.) 

An eminent head master, as reported on another page, 
gloried in his ignorance of Pestalozzi and all his works as of no 
more concern to him than Joe Smith and his “Book of 
Mormon.” It will not be possible for him and his congeners, 
however pachydermatous, to treat Mr. Coulton’s book with the 
same Olympian indifference— 

Tua res agitur cum proximus ardet 
Ucalegon. 

Mr. Coulton is, it is true, at the present moment a crammer, 
and, consequently, liable to be denounced by a trade-unionist 
conference as a blackleg ; but Mr. Coulton has been for many 
years a public-school master, and he writes as a friend, not an 
enemy, of public schools ; he has no personal grievance to 
ventilate ; he believes that public schools are sound at the 
core ; he is no revolutionary, but a genuine reformer. 

Dr. Abbott once suggested ata Head Masters’ Conference the 
formation of a missionary society or reading circle to persuade 
his colleagues to peruse the scriptures most necessary for their 
salvation—blue-books, reports, Lehrpläne, &c. Mr. Coulton 
needs no such factitious aid to command a hearing. He comes 
home to men’s business and bosoms ; he has a racy style and 
abounds in apt quotations and pat instances drawn from 
personal experience, and his main thesis is the question of the 
hour—how to provide our Army with competent officers. 

His views are, in the main, those that have for the last 
quarter of a century been set forth in this journal, and there is 
no need for us to summarize them and virtually repeat our- 
selves. We prefer, therefore, to illustrate Mr. Coulton’s line of 
argument and style by culling a few sentences from his first 
chapters. 

“A Jove principium ”—the ground and head of the offending 
is the head master. 

Our head masters, though personally first-rate men, are, as a rule, 
quite devoid of strict professional training, and are, in fact, distinguished 
amateurs. 

Not one head master in twenty is other than a classical man. 

On any point involving a comprehension of the technicalities of class- 
teaching the head master would be a less safe guide than at least one- 
third of his own assistant masters. 

The average classical man, like the orthodox of the middle ages, 
enjoys the double pleasure of condemning all heretics and then of 
holding them up to scorn for that very degradation to which he himself 
has condemned them. 


There is no contemptible number of cases in which a head master has 
come straight from the University without any experience of boys, .. . 
Many such men go down to their graves with little in their minds 
beyond a mass of petrified puerilities. For they have often, it must be 
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remembered, not even been real schoolboys. By our present scholar- 
ship system a clever boy is marked out almost in his cradle, and 
crammed from scholarship to scholarship like a Strassburg goose. This 
is the extreme type of that class of men from whose ranks so many of 
our head masterships are filled. 

The body of the book is addressed to laymen, and techni- 
calities have been wisely relegated to the appendix. The 
documentary and corroborative evidence therein set forth is an 
invaluable storehouse of facts for the educational reformer, and 
we hope that it will be studied and weighed by the Commission 
on Army Education which is now sitting. It is to be regretted 
that the profession should be represented on that Commission 
by two head masters who are nothing if not classical, and can 
know nothing of the working of an Army class except at second- 
hand through their assistant masters. 

Canon Lyttelton (it is unfortunate that his name should be 
throughout the book misspelt) as a chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche, no less than his brother the general, can hardly de- 
cline Mr. Coulton’s cartel. “ French Prose Compositions by 
Fitty Head Masters ” would make a delightful pendant to “Are 
we to go on with Latin Verses ?” 


Anticipations. By H. G. WELLS. 
Chapman & Hall.) 

Forecasts of the future in the form of fiction’ have been given 
us at divers times and in divers manners by Lucian, Bacon, 
Swift, Bulwer Lytton, and Samuel Butler—‘‘Erewhon Re- 
visited,” of the last-named writer, is among the best. Serious 
speculations on the trend of things and the ultimate form of human 
society are few in number, and Mr. Wells is almost the first to 
draw a horoscope that takes account of all the elements of the 
problem, psychology and science, language and literature, 
morality and religion. 

The book reveals an extraordinary grasp of thought, a vivid, 
and at the same time regulated, imagination, and a power of 
penetrating to the springs of individual and social action. It is 
not written virginibus puerisgue, but we commend it as a use- 
ful present to a youth or maiden who is bitten with Fabianism 
or Christian science or psychical research. There is not a 
page but provokes controversy, and the annotated edition of 
“ Anticipations”” which Mr. Wells anticipates, to include the 
criticisms of reviewers and the author’s rejoinders, will, when 
published by the State (that is another anticipation), form a 
small library. 

We can only deal, and that very briefly, with our own special 
subject. For the education of to-day Mr. Wells has nothing 
but scorn and contempt. He has eaten with tears the bread of an 
assistant master before he came to know the heavenly powers, 
the publishers, who, by the way, are pronounced bitter, merciless 
gods. 


The shabby-genteel middle-class schoolmaster of the England of 
to-day, in—or a little way out of—orders, with his smattering of Greek, 
his Latin that leads nowhere, his fatuous mathematics, and his incom- 
parable snobbishness, certainly does not represent the schoolmaster of 
this coming class. 

And the Head Masters’ Conference fare no better than their 
humbler brethren. They are “ conspicuously second-rate men, 
forced and etiolated creatures, scholarship boys manured with 
annotated editions, and brought up under, and protected from, 
all current illumination by the kale-pot of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Many of them are even less intelligent men than many 
Board-school teachers.” We hold no brief for public schools 
or public-school masters, and we welcome so powerful an 
advocate of professional] training ; but, when he passes from rail- 
ing at the present to his “larger synthesis,” his beryl stone, we 
confess, presents to us a dim and clouded image. To organize 
and control public education is, he tells us, evidently beyond 
the power of a democratic government ; and, on the other 
hand, it cannot be left to commercial enterprise, working on 
parental ignorance and social prejudice. We need “a uni- 
versally accessible, spacious, and varied educational system, 
working in an atmosphere of efficient criticism and general 
intellectual activity.” This Utopia, we gather, is to be realized 
by unofficial organization, of which the Navy League is taken as 
a type, and Mr. Carnegie as John the Baptist. That such or- 
ganizations have done much in the past, and may do much in 
the future, we should be the last to dispute ; but where would 
England now be if she had left her primary education to be 
developed by the British and the National Society? The 


(Price 7s. 6d. 


function of bodies like the Girls’ Public Day School Com- 
pany is to initiate and to supplement, not to organize, a 
national system. If we had to choose between the two ideals 
of education, we should prefer that of Plato’s “ Republic,” a 
work of which Mr. Wells seems strangely ignorant. To mumble 
over the past and to live on the classics is doubtless, as Mr. 
Wells tells us, senility ; but Plato and Aristotle were no fools, 
though they wrote in Greek. 


Arithmetic. By R. HARGREAVES, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Clarendon Press.) 

The most striking feature of the treatise before us is the pro- 
minence given to “The Choice of Methods with a view to 
Economy of Labour.” As the book is not intended for the 
use of beginners, the author is able to offer this choice even 
when discussing the simplest rules. Thus, on page 8, the reader 
is shown in quick succession three methods of conducting the 
mental work involved in subtraction. The three ways are sug- 
gested by the terms “ borrowing,” “ paying back,” and “ inter- 
rogative addition.” The last of these methods is probably the 
most useful, and it is to be regretted that more stress is not laid 
on that fact, as the conservative teacher is likely to continue to 
use one of the older methods, unless the advantages of the new 
are emphasized. A child who has formed the habit of doing 
subtraction by the “interrogative addition” or “ shop” method 
will be ready to profit by the use of this book far more than one 
who learns the method as a novelty when the use of one of the 
older methods has become automatic. 

The discussion of multiplication provides the student with a 
choice: the product may be regarded as the sum of the partial 
products of the multiplicand and the successive figures of the 
multiplier. The usual order of taking these products is that 
with the smallest first. The other order, in which the product 
of the multiplicand and the leading figure of the multiplier is 
written down first, seems far more natural ; and, as this is the 
order used in approximate work, nothing is gained by allowing 
the pupil to form the habit of using the other way. 

In considering compound multiplication, the author intro- 
duces a new method, which he entitles “ The D.U., or Denomi- 
national Unit, Method.” In finding the cost of 7» articles at 
£12. 8s. 111d., his first step is to form a table showing the cost 
of 2 articles at 1s. and at 1d. The method does not lead to 
more figures than “ practice,” and certainly requires less thought 
on the part of the calculator. 

The fact that it is still worth while to devise such a method is 
a curious commentary on the slow progress of the movements 
in favour of the metric system and a decimal coinage. The 
simplicity of these systems is responsible for the inconspicuous 
position which they occupy in English arithmetics, the writers 
of which have in many cases given special chapters to the sub- 
ject and then dismissed it entirely. Mr. Hargreaves gives, in 
his later chapters, many opportunities to the student who wishes 
to become familiar with the system. As regards the financial 
subjects which claim so large a share of the attention of the 
arithmetician, we find that the explanations of such difficult 
branches as bills of exchange are remarkably lucid. The ex- 
amples provided are ample in number for all purposes, and 
render the work complete as a useful text-book for the private 
student and for the schoolmaster. 


The Two First Centuries of Florentine History: the Republic 
and Parties at the time of Dante. By Prof. PASQUALE 
VILLARI. Translated by LINDA VILLARI. Illustrated. 
(Price 7s. 6d. Fisher Unwin.) 

It would be unfortunate if the form of the present volume 
should stand in the way of its acceptance, in spite of the value 
of its contents. It is indeed a history, but a history constantly 
interrupted and bewildered with argument. In fact it con- 
sists of a series of essays, which were first lectures and 
then magazine articles, and are now pieced together in the 
historical order of their subjects. They are essays of investiga- 


` tion, too, and thus involve the author in much discussion that 


should be preliminary or collateral to a history. Besides, the 
exigencies of the lecture-room account for supplementary 
digressions by no means demanded by a history: for example, 
a great deal of the exposition of the classical Roman law in 
order to an understanding of the Florentine law of the period. 
By the way, how can Prof. Villari say that, “in the age of 
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Cesar,” “the fidetcommissum has almost the force of a testament 
in solemn form, and has become part, as it were, of the jus 
civile”? Surely the fideicommissum had no legal standing 
whatever “in the age of Cæsar.” One might suppose that “in 
the age of Cæsar” is a mistranslation for “in the time of the 
Empire.” So “the woman is no longer subject to the patria 
potestas” seems a rather adventurous statement, without some 
very particular qualification, in face of Justinian’s law books. 
However, Prof. Villari’s aim has been “to investigate in what 
manner the Republic was formed, the nature of its constitution, 
the why and wherefore of its continual transmutations, the first 
causes and genuine motives of the factions by which the city 
was torn, and likewise to ascertain how it came about that— 
despite all this turbulence and strife—commerce and industry, 
the fine arts and letters, should have been able to achieve 
such marvellous results.” And this aim he carries out with 
remarkable ability and industry ; so that, although the various 
chapters were published in various periodicals from 1867 down- 
wards, they will be still found most instructive, as well as 
interesting, to English students of the period. Some useful 
additions are appended by way of notes, but the substance of 
the book has not, to our knowledge, been superseded by any 
other work in our language. 


An Elementary Old English Reader (Early West Saxon). 
Edited by ALFRED J. WYATT, M.A. Cantab. and Lond. 
(Price 4s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

The extracts are taken from the Parker manuscript of the 
“Chronicle” and Alfred’s translations of “ Orosius,” and of the 
“ Cura Pastoralis.” The graduation of them in point of difficulty 
is in a manner natural ; place the three works in this order and 
they graduate themselves. But nowhere is the difficulty at all for- 
midable. The notes are useful so far as they go; they are mainly 
references to Mr. Wyatt’s “ Grammar” of early West Saxon, and 
geographical or historical explanations. The glossary, which is 
substantially the work of Miss Amy L. Lake, B.A., seems 
adequate in essentials; but it is not quite complete, and 
students may easily waste time over it without finding what 
they want. It may be that “there is no way of dealing with it 
that is not open to serious objections ” ; but we should think the 
simplest way is to place the words of the text in alphabetical 
order. We are by no means satisfied that it is a “vicious” 
practice “to print together all words beginning with ve-, inas- 
much as it separates all such words from those with which 
they are etymologically connected.” The etymological con- 
sideration is not the paramount one. If, for instance, a student 
wants to look up “ feng,” and has not made proficiency in his 
grammar, either he does not find it or he scurries about through 
the glossary words commencing with f till he lights on a verb 
that appears likely to yield it. The first business of a glossary 
is to give the student at once the word he seeks. It is a com- 
plete educational mistake to hammer into his head the whole of 
the grammar before he starts reading ; and he ought not to be 
discouraged by the unpractical, however “ scientific,” arrange- 
ment of the glossary. There are difficulties enough without 
mechanical contrivance of fresh ones. Apart from this weak- 
ness, the “ Reader” is an excellent book for private use as well as 
for schools. 

A Short History of English Commerce and Industry. By L. L. 

PRICE. (Price 3s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

Mr. Price gives a brief account of the commercial and in- 
dustrial development of England from the earliest times to the 
reign of Victoria. He stops at the introduction of free trade 
on the somewhat high plea that “the features and incidents of 
the last period, which is now running its course, are as yet too 
close to allow of calm observation from a distance.” It does 
not imply any under-estimate of the value of the preceding 
periods to suggest that this last period is of especial importance 
to advanced students, and that it is capable of adequate treat- 
ment that shall not offend the historic sense. On this point, 
we venture to think, Mr. Price has fallen into a grave error of 
judgment. So far as he goes, however, he presents the most 
important events and characteristics of each period with his 
accustomed ability, and his praise need not be any the less 
because he disclaims originality. While he follows the best 
authorities, he moulds the facts in his own forms of presenta- 
tion. How difficult it is to make a satisfactory book of this 
class may be seen by comparing Mr. Price’s work with two or 


three others that we have recently noticed. With all their 
elements of agreement, each contains so much that the others 
omit or curtail. Again, it occurs to one to contrast the 
position of the pupil in front of the condensed summaries of 
any of these books with the position of the writer in front of the 
details whence he draws his summaries. Would not a larger 
book be a vastly easier one, simply because more intelligible ? 
However, Mr. Price is as lucid as his limits permit, and an 
excellent guide as far as he goes. i 


(1) English History illustrated from Original Sources, 1307-1399 A.D. 
By N. L. Frazer, B.A. (7x43 in.; Part I., pp. xvi., III; 
Part II., pp. iii., 128; with Illustrations; price 2s. 6d. A. & C. 
Black.) (2) Commercial History. Part I.: The History of 
Commerce down to the end of the Aliddie Ages. By J. R. V. 
MARCHANT, M.A. (7% x 434 in., pp. iv.. 112, with Illustrations ; 
price 1s. Pitman & Sons.) (3) A Class-Book of English History. 
By ARTHUR HassALlL, M.A. (71445 in., pp. xx., 303, with 
Maps ; price 3s. 6d. are ata 

(1) This interesting little book is one uf a series, and itself con- 
sists of two parts, bound in one, covering respectively the periods 
1307-1360 and 1361-1399. The contents have been selected in a 
careful and catholic spirit, and will be found, as an adjunct to an 
ordinary school history, both interesting to the pupil and very helpful 
to the painstaking teacher. We do not, however, agree with the 
editor-in-chief—Mr. G. T. Warner, of Harrow—that the volumes 
should also be used as text-books, except by classes advanced beyond 
the ordinary range of school. The story is not complete or continuous 
enough for the young; children cannot construct their own history 
from original sources. In such a construction, questions of authenticity 
of documents, and of the degree of credence to be given to them, 
are of prime importance. Until these are settled we cannot even 
begin ; and these are matters beyond the young. The quantity of 
fairly trustworthy matter is often very great ; there must, therefore, be 
a selection ; and this implies a selector; and the selector speaks his 
views through the mouths of his original authorities instead of with 
his own lips—very fresh and interesting, but not the same as the study 
of history from original sources. Nothing could be worse than to 
allow the young to fall into such an error. They must take the story 
as the histcrian gives it—whether he speaks in his own person or not— 
with his warnings on doubtful points and his picturesque quotations 
from originals. Later on they may, and should, do original research ; 
and when that time comes—which will not often be till they have left 
school—they will find the books in this series very useful as text-books. 
We have no reason to believe that either of the editors of this little 
book differs from us in this matter to any marked extent; the only 
question between us is when the volumes should be used as text-books. 
But there is so much make-believe of original research and sham 
scientific investigation about just now that we have felt that we ought 
to give a word of warning. The unhealthy pretence that children can 
do work which, as a matter of fact, can be done by none but experi- 
enced adults is a danger against which it behoves us more than ever 
to be on our guard. The advice given in the earlier half of the preface 
is good, and we recommend teachers to follow it. The reviews of 
authorities, the lists of books, and the date summaries are excellent, 
and the volume deserves to be a success. 

(2) Mr. Marchant starts his history of the commerce of Europe and 
Western Asia with Assyria and Babylonia, and brings it down to the 
celebrated voyage of Columbus and the close of the middle ages. The 
rest will follow in the second part. He writes interestingly, and with 
care and discrimination. We have, however, noticed two curious 
misprints: on page 24, the south-east corner of Britain is spoken of 
when evidently the south-zcs¢ is intended; while, on page 36, the 
Greek colonies are said to stretch ‘‘from Spain on the east to the 
Euxine on the west.” On page 57, also, Caffa is spelt with a A’ after 
having been first spelt with a C. Buta word to the printer will set 
these right. The illustrations of ships, bridges, coins, maps, &c., are 
good and helpful, and the book as a whole is well put together and 
well fitted to serve as an introductory treatise to its subject. We have 
read it with decided interest. Mr. Marchant, we may mention, is 
examiner in commercial history to the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and evidently knows what points in his subject require most emphasis. 
We hope Part IT. will give us an index. 

(3) Mr. Hassall pleads that the progress of historical research renders 
it necessary that, from time to time, certain portions of English 
histories should be rewritten or greatly modified ; and he tells us that 
he has endeavoured to provide a class-book sound so far and up to date. 
As far as we have tested his book, it seems to us successful in both 
respects ; and, in addition, he tells his story in a clear and interesting 
manner. We should advise him, however, to remove from his title-page 
the prodigious list of examinations for which he thinks his book suit- 
able ; it spoils the look of the page, and is likely to be misleading as to 
the general character of the book. At the end of each chapter we are 
given a list of important dates, another of subjects for class treatment, 
subjects for blackboard illustrations, chief names, and, lastly, notes 
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a history of our early literature, but an introduction to the history of 
our later literature. It selects striking representatives of a few great 
facts in the history of the early period, and deals with them—keeping 
an eye all the while on what is to come hereafter, and adding typical 
extracts (mostly modernized) by way of illustration. The little book is 
well informed, and is written with taste and good judgment. It takes 
us down to the year 1500, when the first three books of ‘* The Faery 
Queene ” were published. 


“ Blackie’s English Classics.”— Word:worth's Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality and Laodamia ; Gray’s Ode on the Spring ; Johnson s 
London and Vanity of Human Wishes. 

Three booklets (price 2d. each), neatly printed, and satisfactorily 
annotated, with brief introductions. In the same series, Marmion 

(price 1s.)—no editor and no date—on the same lines as the above. 


Milton's Paradise Lost, Book [/f, Edited by ARTHUR T. FLUX. 
(Price 1s. Nelson.) 

This little book is interleaved, and is evidently intended for pupil- 
teachers. Both the introduction and the notes seem to us to be written 
with care and to be satisfactory. The same may be said of Cowper’s 
E.vpostulation (same price and publisher). 

Cowper’s Expostulation is also published by Messrs. Macmillan 
(price 1s.)—but no editor is mentioned. It looks like an excerpt from 
Mr. W. T. Webb’s edition, and seems carefully compiled. 


‘* Dinglewood Shakespeare Manuals.”—By STaNLEY Woop, M.A. 
King Henry the Fifth (price 1s.). Supplement to the same 
(price 6d.). 

This edition does not supply us with the text of the play, but with 
notes and questions, which can be used with any editions of the text. 
The idea seems to have been successful, as the former booklet is already 
in its third edition. 


Alfred the Great: a Sketch and Seven Studies. By Warwick H. 
DRAPER, M.A. (7155 in., pp. xv., 143, with nineteen Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Elliot Stock.) 

Mr. Draper’s sketch of the life and reign of Alfred is brief, but read- 
able. It does not, however, add anything to the knowledge in general 
possession. The ‘‘ Seven Studies” are much more serviceable. They 
deal with Asser’s life of Alfred, Alfred’s legislation, his local 'govern- 
ment, his work as a man of letters, the Oxford myth, the Vale of the 
White Horse, and Alfred’s burial place. Of these the longest and best 
is the fourth, which gives an interesting account of the thirteen various 
works associated with Alfred's name, treating four of them at some 
length. We are then provided with some notes on Alfred’s Jewel, his 
ships, his rebuilding of London, and the places mentioned in his will. 
The book closes with a consideration of the materials for the history of 
Alfred, a bibliography, and an index. The illustrations which are copies 
of various pictures we do not admire ; but the others are interesting and 
helpful. The book will undoubtedly be found useful by those who are 
intending to study the subject, and makes its appearance at the right 
time. 


Analysis of English History. By W. C. Pearce and S. HAGUE, 
LL.D. (614 x 4% in., pp. 220, 40; price Is. 6d. Murby.) 

This is an improved and enlarged edition—the ninety-seventh—of 
Mr. Murby’s well known ‘‘ Analysis.”. The subject-matter has been 
brought down to the accession of King Edward VII., and certain 
minor changes (chiefly of phraseology) have been introduced. The 
book is evidently suited for its purpose, and has met, and will continue 
to meet, the wants of many—as long as there are examinations in 
history. It is not merely a cram book, but a useful analysis and 
summary. 


‘“ Philips’ County Readers.”—Xent, Past and Present. By GEORGE 
F. BosworTH. (7% x5 in., pp. xi., 268, with six Maps and 
eighty Illustrations ; price 2s. Philip & Son.) 

This is a well written and very interesting reading book, and should 
be welcomed by Kentish children everywhere. Almost everything of 
importance in connexion with the past and present of Kent is dealt 
with or referred to in its chapters. Very useful will it prove if read 
with the Heimatskunde which is at last making its way into our schools. 
But it can also be read by itself. The illustrations—mainly photo- 
graphs—and the maps are very satisfactory ; and so is the glossary at 
the end of the volume, while the notes on books and maps relating to 
the history and antiquities of Kent will be a decided aid to the teacher. 


(1) Experimental Hygiene. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., and E. 
STENHOUSE, B.Sc. (63% x 43f in., pp. viii., 322, with Ilustra- 
tions; price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) (2) Eéementary Practical 
Hygiene. Section I. By WILLIAM S. FURNEAUX. (71% x 5in., 
pp. viii., 239, with Illustrations ; price 2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Both of these books follow, more or less closely, the lines of the 
Elementary Hygiene Syllabus (Section I.) of the Board of Education. 
They are meant to serve as practical guides to elementary physics and 
chemistry as far as these are necessary for domestic hygiene, and also as 
introductions to that subject. In each case we have a series of simple 
exercises and experiments such as can be performed with the simplest 


possible apparatus, careful descriptions and pictures of which are given. 
In this way the matters dealt with and explained are made more real 
and more readily intelligible for students, who are to handle and observe 
what otherwise they might only imagine. In work of this kind, how- 
ever, there is a danger for both students and teachers against which 
more warning is necessary than is given by either book, a danger lest 
confusion should arise between what is merely a concrete explanation or 
illustration and what is really a° proof. The popular demand for 
science for those who are untrained, ill-informed, and in a hurry has 
lead toa great deal of superficiality and make-believe in what is sup- 
posed to be scientific work, and we must be constantly on the alert 
against it. 

(1) Mr. Simmons’s book is very full, and is written with great care 
and discrimination. The experiments are well chosen and well de- 
scribed, and the pictures given and the apparatus recommended are 
both very satisfactory. The spirit of the Syllabus is followed, but its 
details are not slavishly adhered to when a change in order or a change 
in experiment seems likely to be an advantage. The book is a good 
one. 

(2) Very much the same may be said of Mr. Furneaux’s book. Itis, 
perhaps, here and there more interesting than the book just dealt with, 
and is not quite so closely packed. Its manner frequently reminds us of 
that other excellent little book of his, ‘* The Outdoor World.” At the 
head of each chapter a list of apparatus and materials is given ; and just 
a sufficient number of experiments are introduced to make things clear. 
Now and then it has seemed to us that a little more detail in the 
descriptions of these would have done noharm. But the author is rightly 
scrupulous about over-weighting his pages, and wants his students’ 
attention to be turned to the wood rather than the trees. He relies on 
the students working for themselves and having the help of an 
intelligent teacher. His little book will be found interesting and 
useful. 

Havelok, Edited by F. HOLTHAUSEN, (Price 3 marks. 
Sampson Low.) 

Prof. Holthausen has given us a work which is scholarly and, 
at the same time, adapted to the practical needs of the student. 
We are glad to see that it is to be followed by a series of some 
of the most important Old and Middle English texts. The dif- 
ficulties of ‘‘ Havelok ’ are twofold. They arise, first, from the very 
unsettled orthography of the copyist, notably in his use of the letter 
A; and, secondly, from the fact that only one MS. exists, and 
that one very imperfect. In the first case Prof. Holthausen has 
cleared the way for the student by adopting the normal orthography of 
the author’s time and dialect, while, by indicating his additions or 
alterations by brackets or other means, he has preserved for the more 
advanced or more scientific scholar the linguistic interest of those very 
variants. The difficulties of the second class—those arising from the 
corrupt state of the text—are not so easily disposed of, but here also 
Prof. Holthausen will have gained the gratitude of the student by his 
discriminating selection from the many readings already suggested, as 
well as by his own contributions towards the elucidation of the text. 
We only regret that he has not been able to throw any furthet light 
upon some of the most obscure passages, and that he has not added a 
fuller glossary. The few columns of words which are given will cer- 
tainly not meet the needs of the average reader. 


A Text-Book of Psychology for Secondary Schools. By DANIEL 
PuTNAM, LL.D., Professor of Psychology and Pedagogy in the 
Michigan State Normal College. (New York: American Book 
Company.) 

Opinions differ as to the advisability of the study of psychology in the 
secondary school. It would seem that the introspective nature of the 
subject certainly is adapted to a later stage of intellectual development 
than the school age. The problems connected with sleep, dreaming, 
somnambulism, and hypnotism are abnormal, and a youth’s time could 
be given to more pressing studies. Still, given that psychology is to be 
a school subject, Dr. Putnam’s text-book is excellently simple and clear. 
There is much value in his suggestions as toexperiments and apparatus 
contained in the appendix. There is much that is stimulative to thought 
in the simple experiments suggested in connexion with sensation, re- 
action time, image-meaning or visualization, and, with a careful teacher, 
valuable elementary work might be done on the lines laid down, with- 
out any danger of ill-advised introspection. On the other hand, the 
brevity of treatment gives to many important sections such general 
presentation as may be misleading. But such an effect is almost 
certain in the short text-book of psychology. We are of opinion that 
within its limits Dr. Putnam’s book will be found both interesting and 
valuable as giving a bird's-eye view. It is very suitable for the general 
reader who has not yet read psychology. For the teacher, too, there 
are many practical suggestions. 


Human Nature and Morals according to Auguste Comte, with Notes 
Llustrative of the Principles of Positivism. By JOHN K. INGRAM, 
LL.D. (834 x53 in., pp. x., 115; price 3s. 6d. net. A. & C. 
Black.) 

The subject of this book is somewhat outside our usual limits ; so our 
notice of it must be short. Dr. Ingram tells us that his aim is to give 
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English readers a brief account of Comte’s theory of the moral and in- 
tellectual constitution of man, and the practical consequences deducible 
therefrom. He has accomplished his task with care and skill. His 
book is both well informed and well written. The first chapter is 
introductory, and indicates clearly the main points to be considered. 
The second chapter presents an interesting, but not wholly convincing, 
analysis of the intellectual and moral powers of man, accompanied by 
Comte’s table of the classification of the eighteen internal functions of 
the brain—to each of which, it is asserted, a special cerebral organ 
corresponds. This is somewhat disconcerting, as being entirely out of 
keeping with the results which modern psychologists and physiologists 
have so far reached. The faculty theory of mind is dead. The mind 
nowadays is seen to be one whole ; and such special cerebral organs as 
are daa See are those connected with special sense organs and 
certain physical functions. Of course Dr. Ingram knows this; but he 
shows no disinclination to accept Comte’s statement of the matter. 
Chapteriii. deals with the relative positions of the internal cerebral organs. 
The argument is logical enough in its way, but is too fanciful and too 
little supported by evidence to be convincing. The next chapter brings 
us to an exposition of Positivist morals. To our mind it is the best and 
most interesting in the book, as those who are acquainted with the sub- 
ject will readily understand that it was likely to be. The last chapter 
gives us a comparison of the Positivist moral system with Bishop 
Butlers. It is, we think, very much handicapped by the faculty 
theory already alluded to, and sometimes the argument seems to us too 
much like mere hair-splitting ; but here and there Dr. Ingram does 
undoubtedly convict the Bishop of inconsistency. Tbe rest of the book 
consists of ‘‘ notes,” explaining the Positivist use of certain terms, e.g., 
absolute and relative, abstract and concrete, objective and subjective, 
and the like, and dealing with such matters as final causes, materialism, 
laws and causes, and psychological introspection. These are well 
written and very helpful. Altogether the book seems to us well fitted 
to do what it intends to do. 


The Romance of the Heavens. By A. W. BICKERTON. 
(Price §s. Swan Sonnenschein. ) 

This volume is of an entirely speculative character, and is not in any 
way a text-book or description of the fundamental and well ascertained 
facts of astronomy. Prof. Bickerton has here condensed the substance 
of his numerous papers on ‘‘ Constructive Collision,” by which he seeks 
to explain the origin of the visible universe. The fundamental idea of 
the theory is that a collision between stars must, in general, be of the 
nature of a graze, each shearing off from the other a portion of its mass, 
and that these portions coalesce to form a third and intermediate body, 
while the two wounded stars either continue on their respective in- 
dependent journeys or become orbitally connected. Further, the heat 
generated by the collision is mostly confined to the intermediate body, 
which may become hot enough to be the origin of a nebula. The 
author believes that the phenomena of double stars and variables are to 
be explained on these lines. Prof. Bickerton has such confidence in his 
theory that he does not shrink from applying it to the impact of star 
clusters, nebulx, and even of universes; and he further believes that 
the doctrine of the dissipation of energy must be abandoned. We need 
hardly say that the author is at variance with the greatest physical 
authorities. 


The Romance of the Barth. By A. W. BICKERTON. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

The author gives, in the first place, a comprehensive popular sketch 
of the possible origin of the earth and of the various agencies which 
have been concerned in moulding its surface and in causing the present 
distribution of land and sea ; but the greater part of the book relates to 
life past and present, particularly from the point of view taken by the 
evolutionist. It is profusely illustrated throughout. The author calls 
it a reading-book ; but, if by this he means a reading-book for schools, 
we think that it is scarcely simple enough in character or expression. 
It would be more suitable for that purpose if less were attempted, and 
that in greater detail. There is neither index nor table of contents. 


Advanced Exercises in Practical Physics By A. SCHUSTER and 
C. H. Legs. (Price 8s. Clay & Sons.) 

This is a careful selection of typical exercises in practical physics, in- 
tended for the use of students who are working for the Final Examin- 
ation for a Degree in Science. It does not profess to be a complete 
manual of physical practice, but aims at inculcating thoroughness and 
accuracy in work, and system in recording results. Each branch of 
physical science is represented among the seventy-five experiments 
described, and in each case very full and detailed instructions are given. 
The best method of recording the results obtained is always illustrated 
by an actual example. The book is excellently printed and well illus- 
trated with outline diagrams. It can be thoroughly recommended. 


An Elementary Treatise on Hydrodynamics and Sound. By A.B. 
BAssET. Second Edition. (Price 8s. Deighton Bell & Co.) 
No account of this well known work is needed. It is sufficient to 
mention that the first edition has been revised and enlarged, and that 
it is intended for the use of candidates in the Mathematical Tripos. 


Elementary Studies in Chemistry. By JOSErH TORREY. 
(Price 6s. net. Constable.) 

The course of instruction here mapped out is excellent in every way, 
and provides the student with plenty of material for thought. The 
subject-matter is presented in the form of lectures, each of which is 
followed by instructions for carrying out, in the laboratory, practical 
exercises based on the lesson. This practical work is carefully chosen, 
and includes not only preparations of important substances, but also 
many simple quantitative measurements of theoretical importance. The 
beginner is skilfully brought to understand the foundations of chemical 
theory by the thorough investigation of a very limited number of sub- 
stances. We think that portion of the book dealing with the non- 
metallic elements is distinctly the more valuable. The illustrations 
throughout are excellent, but the subscript numbers in the formulz are 
in such small type that it is very difficult to distinguish them. Since 
the termination fe has a perfectly definite meaning, we think that the 
author should not have used it indiscriminately with all positive radicles. 
A few errors need rectification. On page 98 it is implied that when 
manganese di-oxide reacts with hydrochloric acid gas the whole of the 
chlorine is liberated as such. The author appears to have overlooked 
the fact that only half of the chlorine is set free. On page 169, § 4, for 
“ substance” read ‘‘ solution.” Again, on page 331, certain limestones 
are stated to make hydraulic cement when mixed with water. It is, of 
course, meant that the limestone has been previously burnt. On 
page 397 the melting point of gold is stated as 1,200° C., which is more 
than 100’ too high. The volume can be recommended to the attention 
of both teachers and students. 


“ The Ideophonic Texts for acquiring Languages.”—Vol. I., Schiller s 
Withelm Tell, Act I. (Price 1 dol. The American Text-book 
Agency.) 

In noticing this book, which is the first of a promised series, we 
prefer to act as reporters rather than as critics. Just as the recipes of 
the cookery books require to be tested with a stew-pan before their 
merits are apparent, so does a new system of acquiring languages wait 
for experience to determine its value and its fate. It will be enough 
then if we tell our readers what are the chief features of the Ideophonic 
texts as revealed to a provisional inspection. ‘‘ They are designed,” 
says the preface of the volume before us, ‘‘ to furnish abundant material 
for forming those myriad associations of mental and organic processes 
which constitute the acquisition of languages.” The mental processes, 
we gather, are, or culminate in, z@eas ; the organic processes appear as 
sounds. The object of the system is to present a multitude of thoughts 
or ideas in connexion with the combinations of sounds that express 
them in the foreign language. The ideas are conveyed through the 
written form of the student’s native tongue; the sounds of the language 
that he is studying are represented by means of the universal alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. But, for the purpose of 
comparison, the customary representation of a sound must be shown 
beside the artificial ; and the literal English of a translation must be 
further rendered into that of life and literature. Thus, to confine 
ourselves to the German-English series, the double page offers us four 
parallel texts: phonic German, ordinary German, verbal English, and 
free English. The application of the new method, however, is not 
restricted to German; it has a much more ambitious scope. The 
prospectus of the scheme informs us that ‘‘it is proposed to publish 
numerous texts and combinations of texts other than those already 
prepared, as, for example, an edition of Wilhelm Tell with ordinary 
Fraktur, Schulfraktur, or Schwabach type in place of the Roman type, 
or a literal prose translation in place of the poetic English translation ; 
and Anglo-Saxon, French, Spanish, Russian, Hebrew, Latin, Sanskrit, 
and other modern and ancient language tests for English readers. In 
due time, also, the plan is to publish series of texts for the use of other 
than English-speaking persons: thus, there may be French texts for 
German readers. English texts for Japanese readers, and so on. The 
same system of phonic notation will be used for all languages.” 
The ‘‘ editorial critic” of three experimental volumes is Prof. George 
Hempl, of the University of Michigan ; and, for the price stated above, 
the publishers will send the first of them, this edition of Schiller’s noble 
play, post paid to any part of the world. We can only hope that 
their enterprise will serve the cause of education and be rewarded in 
proportion to its utility. 


The * Design” Freehand Drawing Sheets and Cards. 
(Davis & Moughton, Birmingham.) 

These sheets seem to form a very excellent course of instruction in 
freehand drawing and design. The sheets are large and suitable for 
class teaching. They are arranged in five sets, each set containing 
twenty-four coloured sheets. The sets are well gradated, starting with 
elementary geometrical forms, and leading on to the more advanced 
sets, in which designs are adapted from some well known leaf or 
flower shown on the sheet. The designs are drawn for borders, or to 
fill in various geometrical figures, such as a triangle, circle, trefoil, &c. 
Some are adapted for outline, others for brush-work. The price of 
each portfolio is 12s. The cards are small reproductions of these 
sheets, suited for individual work. Each set of cards costs 2s. The 
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whole series is very well got up, and the designs are good and sugges- 
tive, the different stages in the formation of the design being clearly 
shown. The designs of the cards are reproduced in cheaper form on 
paper in five books, price 4d. each. 


Progressive Design for Students. By JAMES WARD. 
Chapman & Hall.) 

This book contains a very clear and instructive course for would-be 
designers, and also gives much of the history of the art. Mr. Ward is 
specially helpful in the numerous examples of natural forms of flowers, 
birds, and animals, towards which he turns the student’s attention as 
containing most useful material for his work. 


Ambidextrous und Free-arm Blackboard Drawing and Design. By 
F. F. LYpDon. (Price 5s. Sampson Low.) 
An interesting book on two of the more recent developments in the 
teaching of drawing, which should form a splendid physical training for 
achild, even if he should never touch a pencil after he left school. 


The Manipulation of the Brush as applied to Design. By STANLEY 
THOROGOOD, A.R.C.A. (Price 4s. G. Philip & Son.) 

A very good text-book of brush-work for the purposes of design. 
The book contains many artistic and original designs, and also gives 
examples of Greek, Etruscan, Hispano-Moresque, Italian, Persian, and 
Japanese art. 


Brush- Work and Design. By FRANK STEELY. (In 3 parts, price 
Is. 6d. each. G. W. Bacon & Co.) 

This gradated course of brush-work will be helpful to teachers. 
Some of the pages are rather spoiled by over-crowding, and might be 
mores by judicious selection and enlargement of the designs that 
are kept. 


The ‘* Knowledge” Diary and Scientific Handbook for 1902 (price 
38. net) is in many ways an improvement on the first issue of 1901. In 
addition to the monthly star maps there are maps for all the principal 
planets, and descriptive articles hive been contributed on Botany, the 
Microscope, and Meteorology. 


“Tales of the Heroic Ages.” — (1) Beowulf. By ZENAÏDE A. 
RAGOOZIN. (712x54 in., pp. 123, illustrated; price 2s. 9d. 
American School and College Text-book Agency.) (2) Frithiof. 
By the same. (Same size, pp. 144, illustrated; same price and 
publisher. ) 

Mme. Ragoozin gives us on the title-page a prodigious list of 
societies which she belongs to, and little books which she has written. 
This seems to us a pity, as it is likely to impress the public unfavour- 
ably. The ‘‘ Tales of the Heroic Ages” are both well and interestingly 
told, though they do not follow the originals too closely. Still, the gist 
and general character of the stories are given, and with some narrative 
skill. The books are well printed and well illustrated. Children are 
sure to like them. But the price seems to us much too high and likely 
to impede the circulation they deserve. 


We have from Messrs. Macmillan a set of four Brush-Work Copy 
Books suitable for small children, price 4d. each. 


(Price 5s. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. 20 vols. (Price £2. 10s. net. 
Constable.}—This very handsome library edition of Shakespeare, as far 
as print, paper, and binding are concerned, is all that heart could desire. 
Each play is accompanied by a glossary and brief notes on the variant 
readings. The editor, whose name does not appear, though he writes 
in the first person, shows sound critical judgment. He follows closely 
the folio of 1623, and the rare emendations he proposes are well worth 
consideration. An index of Shakespeare’s characters, in Vol. I, is a 
new and useful feature. Asa matter of personal taste, we could forgo 
the coloured illustrations, not that these are inferior in quality to the 
test of the work (some are really beautiful), but we feel as Charles 
Lamb felt when he saw King Lear on the stage. Shakespeare is best 
without either comment or illustrations. 

Kim. By Rupyarp KIPLING. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Kipling has 
gone back to his happy hunting ground, where he is at the best. One 
Jungle Book” is worth a wilderness of ‘‘Stalky & Co.” Kim has, 
indeed, a strong family likeness to Stalky—a young Ulysses, longing 
to drink life to the lees, and not overtroubled with scruples ; but we 
can tolerate, and even admire, in a Eurasian much that we should pro- 
bounce “‘bad form” in an English public-school boy. The Lama is a 
beautiful character, one whom St. Augustine would have pronounced 
naluraliter Christianum. 

Bad Little Hannah. By L. T. Meane. (Warne.)—If it were not 
for her sex, we should say that Hannah was “‘ what nurses call ‘a 
limb,” ” and under her mother’s treatment she might well have become 
something much worse. This amiable lady, enraged at a very irritating 
piece of mischief on the part of this child of eight years old, takes 
her up to a haunted room in a disused tower away from the rest of 
the house and locks her in, remarking before leaving her alone for 


the night that, if she listens at the window, she will probably hear the 
pistol shot which puts an end to her pet dog. Happily for Hannah, a 
new governess, whose bright face and manner had already attracted the 
child, takes pity on her, and the influence she gains is so great that we 
are led to hope that in time the child will become good little Hannah. 
The illustrations, one or two of which are excellent, are by Gordon 
Browne. 

Ethel Hardman. By W. Epwarp CHapwick. (S.P.C.K).— 
This is ‘‘a story of self-discipline,” and relates how the heroine, Ethel 
Hardman, who is possessed of a marvellous voice and other attractions, 
gives up her ambitious desires for wealth and power, and turns her 
mind to better things. She is not exactly a lovable person, and one 
gets a little tired of her choosing songs with Italian words, which she 
thinks people will not understand, in order to give herself the fullest 
scope of expression without betraying her feelings to the outside world. 
The story is rather spun out, and would gain by compression. 

Elsa’s Little Boys. By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. (Warne.)—Elsa 
is the nominal, and old Hannah the real, heroine of the story. Sheisan 
old-time servant, devoted to her nurselings of more than one generation, 
indefatigable in their service, spending herself entirely for them, 
and wanting no reward but their affection. With all this she is very 
obstinate and will go her own way, but that makes her all the more 
natural, and she wins the reader’s liking at once, and makes the little 
story interesting. 

Robin. By RAYMOND JACBERNS. (S.P.C.K.)—Probably, in all 
ages there have been young people who are so self-centred that they were 
incapable of seeing anything except from their own point of view. 
Robin was a modern specimen, possessed by a desire to set every- 
body to rights and a vast sense of injury because her ill-judged efforts 
were not appreciated. She began by being so disagreeable that the 
wonder was that her relations could put up with her at all, but the lapse 
of some months and a few painful lessons led her to realize that she was 
hopelessly weak where she thought herself strongest, and paved the way 
for a happier future. 

Roses, Sweet Roses. By the Rev. W. J. BetTrison, M.A. (S.P.C.K.) 
—A story of a little flower girl whose wistful face attracts the notice of 
a kindly lady through whose influence the child’s father, who has got 
into bad ways, is reclaimed, and he and his family ‘‘ live happy ever 
after.” 

Wonders in Monsterland. By E. D. CuMING. (Price 6s. George 
Allen.)—A children’s story book, with a scientific flavouring which is 
not obtrusive, and gives the variety now so much sought after, wisely or 
unwisely, in children’s books. The book is well got up, and some of 
the illustrations are clever. Hipparion, for example, announcing his 
name, is a most expressive figure. 

The Lighter Side of Cricket. By Captain PHILIP TREVOR. 
(Methuen. )—We have had so much of the heavier side of cricket that 
the seria of professionals’ statistics and averages have been in danger of 
killing, or at least enervating, the /udďum. Captain Trevor’s chatty 
volume will help to redress the balance. He has played the game in 
every quarter of the globe, and is himself a true sportsman. The book 
has withal a literary flavour. 

Two Great Poets. By EVAN CUTHBERTSON. (Price 2s. Chambers.) 
—These are two of a new series of ‘‘ popular biographies.” In the life 
of Shakespeare, though the chapters are headed ‘‘ Childhood,” ‘* Boy- 
hood and Schooldays,” &c., we naturally hear more of the general 
customs of the times than of Shakespeare himself, whereas there is no 
lack of material in the form of detailed facts concerning Tennyson. We 
can scarcely agree with the whole of the literary criticism given us ‘‘ by 
the way.” We should not say, for example, that ‘‘ The Princess ” is 
“ the most original of all our poet’s pieces, as it is certainly the mos: 
delightful.” The book is well printed, and has some illustrations. 

(1) The Queen’s Shilling. By GERALDINE GLASGOW. (2) 4 Lad 
of Devon. By Mrs. HENRY CLARKE. (3) Professor Archie. By LEILA 
PERCIVAL. (Nelson. )—These are small books suitable for school prizes, 
price 1s. each. The first story, which is the longest, is in some ways 
the best, though the Aunt’s behaviour is rather melodramatic. ‘‘ A 
Lad of Devon” is nicely told. Each volume has one or two illus- 
trations. 

Leo, a Muf. By JuLia Hack. (Price 1s. 6d. Wells Gardner, 
Darton, & Co.)— Leo has been brought up by an affectionate but over- 
anxious maiden aunt, and consequently has rather a bad time of it on 
first going to school; but, having some stuff in him, he proves, to his 
father’s intense satisfaction, that he is to the full as plucky as his 
fellows, though his girlish complexion has won him the nickname of 
‘*Miss Fanny.” The book is well illustrated by Gordon Browne. 

Into Stormy Waters. By Mrs. Henry CLARKE. (Price Is. 6d. 
Sunday School Union.) —Marjorie Rivers is the little girl who gets into 
stormy waters, so to describe the luxurious house where ‘‘ Miss Ara- 
bella” reigns supreme. Marjorie is a good little soul, and draws out 
the best side of her cousin May, whose faults are the natural result of 
her upbringing. But ‘‘ Miss Arabella” is overdrawn. She is so selfish 
and disagreeable that her stepfather, who does not care for grandeur, 
would never have gone on living with her or wished her to have the 
care of his children. 

John Topp, Pirate. By WEATHERLY CHESNEY. (Price 6s. Methuen.) 
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—The scene opens in Whitby in the days of good Queen Bess. The 
hero, John Topp, is in the midst of a fight with a newcomer named Ire- 
land, with whom he afterwards swears an eternal friendship. The lads 
refuse to settle down to books, but are wild for adventures, of which 
they afterwards get enough and to spare. Fired with thoughts of the 
golden city of Manoa, they set sail on a voyage of discovery. Fortune 
is against them—sickness, slavery, the tender mercies of the Inquisition, 
shipwreck, and other hardships are their portion, and one of their 
chief foes, Don Miguel de Cassamoro, has an unpleasant way of turning 
up when least expected. Trehalion, with his favourite ditty, ‘* Sail 
away, Hark away, Plunder !” and his ventriloquism, suggest ‘* Treasure 
Island,” and there seems no reason why Captain Ireland should not 
have made himself known to his son, seeing the influence he had gained 
over the crew; but those who like fighting and adventure will enjoy 
the story. 

The Little Colonel’s House Party. By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Jarrold.)—Lloyd Sherman, the ‘* Little Colonel,” is a 
girl of eleven whose mother invites three other girls to spend a month 
with Lloyd in her beautiful home in Kentucky. The children come 
from very different homes, but fall into the new ways very readily. The 
account of their escapades—for they do pretty much as they like—-and 
their American slang will amuse young readers. A bit of disobedience 
on the part of one spoilt girl leads to something of a tragedy, in which 
Betty, the nicest of the children, is the sufferer. She has been fired 
with enthusiasm by an account of R. L. Stevenson’s life in Samoa, and 
kindles in the others a desire so to live that they might leave a like 
memory behind. 

Cosey Corner. By L. T. MEADE. (Price 3s. 6d. Chambers.)—It 
is to be hoped that no children will set up farming on the strength of 
this story. If you have all the plant given you and frequent presents, 
such as a cow, a pony and cart, &c., it is, no doubt, possible to make a 
few shillings a week by the produce of farm and garden for a short time. 
But perhaps it is intended for a kind of fairy story, with “ Mr. Inquisi- 
tive” for the good genius. 

On Honour. By E. DAVENPORT ADAMS. (Price 2s. 6d. Nelson.)— 
The principal characters in this story are a girl and a boy, “Jimmy ” 
and Will, full of high spirits and mischief, who play some amazing 
pranks at various times. They are kindly little souls, and the chief 
Interest of the book is their championship of some very unattractive 
children who are sent to ** Jimmy’s ” school and boycotted by the other 
girls. Mrs. Forester is an impossible sort of person, but some of the 
others are well drawn. 

Old King Cole’s Book of Nursery Rhymes. (Price 6s. Macmillan.)— 
These old friends appear in a new and gorgeous dress. The large 
coloured illustrations to each rhyme are by Byam Shaw, and many of 
the figures are excellently drawn, and there are some rich effects of colour. 
“* Come to bed, says Sleepy Head,” ‘The Carrion Crow,” ‘‘ The Three 
Blind Mice,’’ ** Queen Anne,” and ‘* Rock-a-by, Baby,” are among the 
best. We cannot, however, reconcile ourselves to the wording of this 
last, having been brought up to say //ush-a-by, Baby, and When the 
bough breaks the cradle will fall. There does not seem any point in 
“ When the wind lulls the cradle will fall.” 

The Olde Irishe Rimes of Brian O’Linn. Ilustrated by S. 
ROSAMOND PRAEGER. (Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.)—A delightful 
book for children. The rime is just a slender thread connecting Miss 
Praeger’s admirable black-and-white drawings. They are fuil of spirit 
and fun, and the expression of the old grey mare and the geese and 
other creatures is most comic. Each touch is effective, and the girls to 
whom Brian is taking off his saucepan hat are a charming little pair. 

Grimms Fairy Tales. Translated by BEATRICE MARSHALL. (Price 
3s. 6d. Ward, Lock.)—This is a complete edition, and makes a hand- 
some volume of 637 pages. It is printed in good, clear type, and has 
some illustrations by Gustave Doré and Henry Austin. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. Edited and partly translated anew by 
MARIAN EDWARDES. (Dent.)—A selection from the tales by the Brothers 
Grimm. We have here forty-nine out of some two hundred stories, and 
notice a number of old favourites among them. The book has a large 
number of illustrations by R. Anning Bell, whose quaint style is well 
suited to the tales. The print is very clear and good, the type har- 
monizing well with the pictures, and the cloth binding is coloured with 
pretty, delicate tints. 

We have received from Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Brown, & Co. a new 
edition of Our Sailors, by W. H. G. KINGSTON (price 2s. 6d.)— 
the book has been revised and carried on to the relief of Pekin in 
August, 1900; from Messrs. Macmillan a new edition of Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair (price 3s. 6d.), with illustrations by the author, and a fac- 
simile of the wrapper of the first number—the print is clear, and the 
book nicely bound in cloth; from Messrs. Seeley & Co. a new edition 
of Forest Outlaws, by the Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. (price §s.)—very 
nicely got up, with sixteen illustrations, in black, white, and red. 

Boys of Our Empire for 1901. (Price 7s. 6d. Andrew Melrose.) 
—The first yearly volume of a new illustrated magazine for boys, which 
seems to contain the many and various necessaries for a successful pub- 
lication of the kind. Serial stories by R. Leighton, K. M. and R. 
Eady, E. Mitchell, &c., short tales, puzzles, problems and prizes, 
sport, and papers on a long list of champion players promise food for 


all tastes. There are a number of illustrations, large and small, and 
two large plates in good colours. 

Mafeking Day. By PHEBE ALLEN. (S.P.C.K.)—This is a story 
“with a purpose”; and it would have been better, we think, to let 
people find it out for themselves than to tell them in so many words 
what lessons they are to learn. It is nicely written, and many of the 
village characters are very true to life; though we doubt if, in that class 
of life, either Mrs. Summerbell or Mary Luttrell would have been 
capable of expressing herself in quite such continuous narrative 
fashion. But there is much nice feeling and true insight in the story. —; 

A Very Naughty Girl. By L.T. Meane. (Price §s. Chambers.)— 
Evelyn is not only a very naughty, but an extremely disagreeable, child, 
with so little to recommend her that her conversion in the end fails to 
give us any satisfaction; while Lady Frances and Audrey are rather 
of the prunes and prism order. Half-starved Sylvia is more attractive, 
even amidst her impossible surroundings, which we can hardly be ex- 
pected to take seriously. 

The Argonauts of the Amazon. By C. R. KENYON. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Chambers.)—An exciting story of the adventures of three old school- 
fellows, who start off together for South America in search of the lost 
ransom of Atahualpa. Many and thrilling are the perils through which 
they pass ; and they come on the treasure finally under conditions which 
seem to make their labour vain, but fortune again befriends them. 

Jerry Dodds, Millionaire. By H. BARROW-NORTH. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Chambers. )—Jerry is a very good sort of boy, with no nonsense about 
him, and unspoilt by the possession of unlimited pocket money. He 
and his schoolfellows are up to all sorts of pranks and mischief, and 
their school life is amusingly described. The wicked uncle in the 
background, who is always trying to kidnap the boy, and Jerry’s im- 

risonment and rescue are a bit melodramatic. The book is well 
illustrated. 

Twoof a Trade. By the Author of ‘‘ Val.” (Price 1s. 6d. Nelson.) 
—lIn this case it turns out that two of a trade can agree, for, though 
Rachel and Florrie begin as rivals, they end as partners and friends. 
The tale is one of village life and loves and hates, with no sensational 
incident, beyond a fire at the mill. But it is nicely told, and shows 
how fair dealing and straightforwardness work for good. 

Sketches of Christchurch, Oxford. By JOHN ASTON. 
Methuen.)—This is a most attractive book. Mr. Aston has been 
particularly happy in choosing his points of view. Most of the draw- 
ings are admirable, and he has put in just enough detail. Now ard 
again, as in the Chapter House and the monument of Butler, the 
drawing seems not quite true, but in most cases Mr. Aston has 
triumphantly surmounted the difħculties of his task. 

Old Blackfriars. By BEATRICE MARSHALL. (Price 5s. Seeley.)— 
This story of the days of Van Dyck is told with a good deal of vivacity 
and skill, and has historical interest besides. The interchange of the 
boy and girl babies seems unnatural, and can, of course, bring happy 
results only in the event of their marrying ; but, since they themselves see 
this necessity, we need not be too critical of an otherwise excellent 
story. The book has several good photogravure reproductions of 
portraits by Van Dyck. 

Vooswa. By W. A. FRASER. (Price 6s. Pearson.)—‘‘ Mooswa”’ 
recalls ‘* The Jungle Book ” tvo strongly to avoid comparison with it, 
but to say that it has considerably less charm than the latter is not, by 
any means, to condemn it. The adventures of Mooswa, of Carcajou, 
the devil of the woods, and their companions in their struggles with the 
trappers are sure to interest children. The print is good, and there are 
some first-rate illustrations by Arthur Heming. 

The Leisure Hour, 1900-1901. (Religious Tract Society.) —This 
volume, which is well printed and nicely bound in cloth, supplies a wide 
range of pleasant reading. Fiction has its full share: a serial by Silas 
K. Hocking, with admirable illustrations by H. Copping, runs through 
the year, and there are besides a number of short stories. Among a 
variety of articles and paragraphs on subjects of the day—discoveries, 
manufactures, art, and science—we notice some interesting papers on 
people and places of bygone times—‘‘ The High Crosses of Ireland,” 
‘The Less Known Land of Burns” (though this appears in a some- 
what curious form), ‘‘ A Visit to Halle,” &c. A ‘‘ gossip” about 
Charlotte Brontë and Haworth gives some portraits of the old servants 
and village friends. A noticeable feature of the volume is the number 
of excellent photographs of country scenes, the points of view being 
specially well chosen. 

The Sunday at Home Annual, 1900-1901. (Price 7s. 6d. Religious 
Tract Society.)—As the name implies, this is a volume intended for 
Sunday reading, and is largely devoted to religious subjects. The 
stories have their own lesson to teach, as well as the more serious 
articles. A good deal of space is given to mission and charitable work. 
‘Thoughts for the Day of Days” are contributed by the Rev. Prof. 
Moule, D.D., and the Rev. R. C. Watson, D.D., and well known 
names are signed to a series of articles on ‘‘ The Spiritual Needs of the 
New Century.” The volume contains a number of portraits and other 
illustrations. 

My Pretty and her Little Brother Too. By Mrs. MOLRSWORTH. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Chambers.)—A collection of the little half-fanciful stories 
containing an unobtrusive moral in which Mrs. Molesworth excels. 
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The Essays of Elia. Illustrated by A. GARTH JONES, with an 
Introduction by E. V. Lucas. (Price 103. 6d. Methuen).—This 
édition de luxe leaves nothing to be desired as far as paper, print, and 
binding are concerned, and Mr. Lucas’s introduction, though only a 
Ses like Mr. Chesterton could say anything new about the 

ssays, puts briefly what Canon Ainger and other Lambists have said at 
length. The illustrations are clever and well drawn, but somewhat 
wanting in spontaneity. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SOHOOLS. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The memorial to the late Prof. Sidgwick, for which a sum of £2,450 
has been subscribed, is to take the form of a University Lectureship in 
Moral Science. The Sidgwick Lecturer will receive the income of the 
Memorial Fund. It is expected that further donations will hereafter 
be made to the capital of the fund. 

The question of providing a reading-room and book-store for the 
University Library, by roofing in the ancient ‘‘ Schools quadrangle,” 
stirred up a pretty quarrel among the residents last month. The anti- 
quaries, led with reckless courage by Prof. Ridgeway, hurled the usual 
charge of vandalism against the utilitarians. Replies and rejoinders of 
more temper than wit flew back and forward, and fly-sheets darkened 
counsel and the air. In the end the antiquaries won by 177 to 158. 
The Librarian and the Registrary, who supported the proposal, and 
whom no one supposed to be other than most reverent arch:vologists, 
smarting under defeat at the hands of their guomdam friends, have 
published a poll-book to show that all the learning and common sense 
were on the side of the utilitarian f/ucets. This is naturally non- 
pleasing to the son-flacets, and the resulting soreness is not yet 
allayed. Zantene irae! 

The Senate has taken an unwonted step in addressing letters of 
condolence to the German Emperor upon the decease of the Empress 
Frederick, and to President Roosevelt upon the assassination of his 
predecessor. The terms of the addresses, and the repiies thereto, will 
doubtless be made public in due course. 

The Squire Trustees, who have already given some £15,000 for the 
new Law Library, have offered a fund of some £7,500 for the founda- 
tion of law scholarships in the University. The like offer was made 
to Oxford and rejected, on the ground probably of the somewhat 
medieval conditions attached to the benefaction. Preferences for 
founders’ kin, for natives of the parish of St. Mary, Newington, and for 
persons of inadequate means, are ill-matched with prizes that are ex- 
pected to rank as University honours. But with a gentle protest the 
gift has been accepted, and it may well be that the undesirable limita- 
tions will rarely come into operation. 

Downing College, which has already sold to the University two acres 
of its park in the middle of the town, finds it expedient to lay out the 
remainder in streets of dwelling-houses. The Financial Board, alarmed 
att he disappearance of the last space adjoining the Museums over 
which expansion is possible, have resolved to rescue the site for future 
generations. They propose to buy the 6% acres for £25,000, and, as 
the University has not enough ready money, to raise the sum on loan. 
It is recognized that the annual charges thereby incurred will stop 
building and other improvements for years ; but the opportunity once 
lost can never recur, and the feeling is general that it should be seized. 
The big benefactor is still wistfully looked for, but so far vainly. 

The Schools Examination Syndicate (Oxford and Cambridge Board) 
report that they have inspected or examined 103 boys’ schools and 88 
girls’ schools in the past year. For Higher Certificates 2,150 candidates 
were examined, of whom 1,040 were successful in passing and 289 in 
winning distinction. For Lower Certificates there were 1,000 applicants, 
and 498 were successful. The numbers grow slowly from year to 
year. 

A memorial signed by a goodly number of tutors and others has been 
presented, praying that the question of allowing ‘* poll” men to take 
two “specials ” instead of one ‘‘ general” may be considered. The 
memorial will be discussed next term, but meanwhile it is gravely 
surmised that the ‘‘anti-Greeks ” are behind the movement. 

The report of the Syndicate on the work of the Appointments Associ- 
ation has been issued to the Senate. It speaks highly of the usefulness 
of the agency, and of the success it has already attained in bringing 
together employers and employed. The Syndicate think the duties 
hitherto performed by the Association should now be taken over by a 
University Board having a representative character, and receiving an 
annual grant of £100 from the Chest. It is not proposed to interfere 
with the functions of the existing scholastic agency, which deals mainly 
with schoolmasterships, and charges commission in the usual way. 

The new buildings of Caius College, which are to occupy one side of 
Rose Crescent, are rising apace. They are designed by Mr. Aston 
Webb and Mr. Ingress Bell, and are in the * Later Native Gothic” 


style which is traditionally associated with collegiate buildings. They 
will provide about fifty additional sets of undergraduates’ rooms. 

The Cambridge Theological Society, for the promotion of research in 
connexion with theological studies, starts with forty-five resident 
graduates on its roll. Its transactions will appear in the recently 
founded Journal of Theological Studies, under the direction of Prof. 
Swete. 

The terminal elections at the Union Society were unusually exciting. 
The number of aspirants for office, the vigour of the whipping, the size 
of the polls, and the occurrence of a tie between two of the candidates 
for the secretaryship were without recent precedent. The result is 
claimed as a great Conservative victory ; though the President and the 
Secretary are redoubtable members of the University Liberal Club. 

The Head Masters’ Conference on December 20 and 21 will be dealt 
with elsewhere. Here it is only necessary to say that the active 
Reception Committee are receiving congratulations for the excellent 
arrangements they devised ; that private and collegiate hospitality was 
freely offered and accepted ; and that the festal dinner at Trinity and 
the conversazione in the hall, combination-room, and library of 
St. John’s were well attended. 

The results of the examinations for entrance scholarships and ex- 
hibitions at twelve of the colleges have been published. Out of a 
hundred and forty-six awards of various kinds St. Paul’s School is 
credited with nine, Harrow with seven, Oundle, Aldenham, and 
Bradford Grammar School with five each, and Charterhouse, Dulwich, 
Rugby, Eton, and St. Olave’s with four each. 

The following elections and appointments are announced :—Mr. 
T. K. Johnston, Trinity, to be Bhaunagar (Indian Civil Service) 
Medallist; Dr. R. D. Roberts to be a Governor of the Royal 
Holloway College ; Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, Senior Wrangler, 1899, to be a 
Fellow of St. John’s College ; Dr. L. E. Shore, St. John’s, to be Univer- 
sity Lecturer in Advanced Physiology ; Mr. F.F. Blackman, St. John’s, 
to be University Lecturer in Botany ; Mr. H. O. Jones, Clare, to be 
Jacksonian Demonstrator of Chemistry ; the Rev. F. H. Chase, D.D., 
President of Queens’, to be Norrisian Professor of Divinity; the Rt. 
Rev. H. C. G. Moule, Bishop of Durham, to be an Honorary Fellow of 
St. Catharine’s; Lord Stalbridge, Trinity, tobe a Governor of Shaftesbury 
Grammar School; Mr. W. L. Mollison, Clare, to be a Governor of the 
Perse Schools, Cambridge; Dr. J. N. Keynes, Pembroke, to be 
member of the Joint Scholarships Board ; Dr. L. Humphry, Trinity, to 
be University Lecturer in Medicine; Mr. C. West-Watson, Emmanuel, 
and Mr. R. J. Morrice, Trinity, to be Carus (Greek Testament) Prize- 
men; Mr. H. W. Richmond, King’s, to be University Lecturer in 
Mathematics ; Mr. H. W. V. Temperley, King’s, to be Member’s 
English Essay Prizeman; Mr. H. F. Baker, F.R.S., St. John’s, 
to be Doctor of Science; Mr. H. B. Roderick, Emmanuel, 
to be Demonstrator of Surgery; Mr. G. C. Rankin, Trinity, 
Mr. R. A. Chadwick, St. John’s, and Mr. H. R. D. May, St. Tohn’s, 
to be Whewell Scholars in International Law; Mr. C. West-Watson, 
Emmanuel, to be Crosse Theological Scholar; Mr. B. T. B. Barker, 
Caius, to be Walsingham Medallist in Botany; Mr. P. J. Loseby, 
Emmanuel, to be Seatonian Prizeman (Sacred Verse); the Right Rev. 
E. Hoskyns, Jesus, Bishop of Burnley, to be D.D. Aomorits causa ; Mr. 
C. Bendall, Caius, to be University Lecturer in Sanskrit; Mr. G. Nor- 
wood, St. John’s, to be Member’s Latin Essay Prizeman; Mr. A. C. 
Pigou, King’s, to be Cobden Prizeman in Economics; Mr. R. M. 
Woolley, St. John’s, to be Jeremie (Septuagint) Prizeman; Dr. H. M. 
Birdwood, C.S.I., to be an Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse; Mr. J. H. 
Marshall, King’s, to be head of the Archwological Survey of India; 
Mr. R. C. Punnett to be Fellow of Gonville and Caius; Mr. E. H. 
Griffiths, F.R.S., Sidney Sussex, to be Principal of Cardiff University 
College. 


SCOTLAND. 


The General Council of Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities have 
already had under consideration the position of modern languages in 
the Bursary Competition, and the St. Andrews General Council has 
now received a report from its Committee on the same subject. Each 
of the Councils suggests an arrangement of the subjects of examination 
in alternative groups. The Edinburgh Council proposes that in each 
group there should be six subjects, the Glasgow Council recommends 
that the number be five, and the St. Andrews Committee thinks that 
four are enough, provided that the leading subject of each group be ‘‘ of 
the standard and scope of the honours grade in the Leaving Certificate 
Examination.” The other three subjects should be on the higher-grade 
standard, and the leading subject in each group should receive double 
the marks assigned to each of the other subjects. As one of the groups 
has a modern language as its leading subject, the inequality between 
classics and modern languages would thus be removed. It is further 
proposed by the Committee (1) that to each group a minimum number 
of bursaries should be allotted, and (2) that there should be held in 
reserve a number of bursaries ‘‘ which might be apportioned to the 
various groups, in accordance with the attainments or the number of 
candidates in the several groups for any one year.” There is no doubt 
that the restriction of the number of subjects would be an educational 
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gain. The competition for bursaries under the present conditions has 
certainly led to overpressure, if not cramming, in schools, and the evil 
results of this become apparent, especially in the later part of a student’s 
course, when he begins the study of subjects like philosophy. 

The Scotch Education Department has announced an important 
change in connexion with the Leaving Certificate Examinations. In 
future, certificates will be given, not for single subjects, but only for 
groups of subjects. This will have the effect of bringing the University 
Preliminary and the Leaving Certificate Examinations into closer cor- 
respondence. The Preliminary must be taken in not more than two 
groups, while the Leaving Certificate candidates at present take their 
subjects independently. Certain Leaving Certificates, however, are 
accepted as exempting from the Preliminary, and, consequently, it is 
easier to enter the University by way of the Leaving Certificate 
Examinations than by way of the Preliminary. The new arrangement 
will tend to put both examinations on the same footing. 

Prof. Shield Nicholson, of Edinburgh University, in course of an 
article on ‘‘ The Universities and Commercial Education,” points out 
that much of the discontent with the present state of things is not 
very well founded. t‘ What is being done by the Universities in other 
countries is vastly overrated, and what is already provided in Scotland 
is underrated.” It is only for the higher and more responsible commer- 
cial positions that the Universities can hope to provide an education, 
and already there are open for this purpose courses leading to degrees 
in arts and science, including agriculture and engineering. These, of 
course, are not purely technical, but include a certain amount of general 
education. ‘‘ A purely special education would defeat its own object. 
-.. A general education must precede and also must accompany any 
special education afforded by any University,” and ‘‘the nation cannot 
run the risk of upsetting the whole University system by changing its 
methods and lowering its standards on the remote chance of attracting 
future men of business.” Prof. Nicholson accordingly thinks that the 
Carnegie Trustees will best promote higher commercial education by 
establishing chairs or lectureships in subjects indicated by the deed of 
endowment, and more especially in economic history, mercantile law, 
and geography. Prof. Nicholson’s argument is valuable as an aid to 
clearness of thinking on the whole subject. There can be no progress 
in the way of wise reform until we know clearly what we want, and 
what it is possible for the Universities to give ; and to this end the first 
step is the recognition that ‘‘commercial education” includes three 
quite distinct things, (1) such a business education as might be given in 
higher-grade or secondary schools, (2) technical education, and (3) the 
higher commercial education which is alone appropriate to the Uni- 
versities. 

In this connexion we may notice an interesting memorandum by Mr. 
Stewart, Head Master of Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, on the relations 
between higher -grade and secondary schools in Scotland. These 
two kinds of schools often compete with one another to the injury 
of both, and Mr. Stewart holds that the remedy is the uniting of 
the higher-grade with the secondary school under one managing body 
and one organizing director, so that the work of the secondary school 
may be limited to the training of pupils for the Universities, or for 
“ highly specialized institutions of University rank,” while the higher- 
grade school confines itself to a shorter course of modern and business 
education, which may be continued by the pupils after leaving school 
through attendance at continuation classes and those of a technical 
college. Mr. Stewart’s proposal is an excellent one, and, if he can get 
it successfully carried out at Aberdeen, we shall have a useful example 
of the lines on which secondary education in general may be better 
organized. Under present conditions, however, it would be impossible 
to realize his idea except in a few places. 

The Ferguson Trustees have, it is understood, agreed to appoint two 
examiners for the scholarship in philosophy (which is open to 
graduates of the four Universities) instead of one examiner as at pre- 
sent. There has in the past been an inevitable tendency for the 
scholarship to go to a candidate from the examiner’s University. This 
was not due to any partiality on the part of the examiner, who did not 
know the names of the candidates, but to the fact that his own pupils 
could hardly help knowing the kind of questions he was likely to set, 
and thus had an advantage over others. The new arrangement is 
therefore much better than the old. 

Prof. Purdie has offered to the University of St. Andrews a gift of 
£5,000 for the purpose of building and equipping a Chemical Research 
Department in the University, on condition that the Carnegie Trustees 
are willing to aid in the establishment of post-graduate scholarships for 
research, and in providing an annual grant for laboratory expenses. 
In a letter to Principal Donaldson, Prof. Purdie says: ‘‘ It was my 
intention to bequeath a sum of money to the University for the pro- 
motion of the higher study of chemistry at St. Andrews. I feel, how- 
ever, that Mr. Carnegie’s munificent generosity should stimulate 
friends of the Scottish Universities to do what they can at once to help 
in the work which he has so nobly undertaken.” 

The subscriptions to the Aberdeen extension scheme now amount to 
within a few hundreds of the £25,000 which was aimed at. Lord 
Strathcona’s gift of £25,000 is thus secured, and the buildings at 
Marischal College will in a few years be satisfactorily completed. 


IRELAND. 

The Royal Commission on University Education in Ireland sat fora 
week in St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, London, from December 16. 
Some authorities on technical education were examined, amongst whom 
were Mr. Sidney Webb, Chairman of the Technical Education Board of 
the London County Council, Mr. Garnett, Secretary to the same Board, 
Mr. Somerville, Professor of Agriculture, Cambridge University, and 
Prof. Wertheimer, Principal of the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, Bristol. Other witnesses on the general subject-matter of the 
inquiry were—Dr. Oliver Lodge, Principal, Birmingham University, 
Dr. Nerinex, University of Louvain, Mr. Lecky, M.P., Chief Baron 
Palles, N. Synott, Esq., and Dr. Mahafty, F.T.C.D. It is announced 
that the Commission at the beginning of April will visit Belfast, Cork, 
and Galway, and that the evidence taken in November and December 
will shortly be published. From the postponement of the sittings that 
were to have taken place in January, it may be expected that the 
inquiry will occupy some time to come. There is a difficulty in getting 
the members of the Commission, who are all busy men, together at a 
given time. 

Dr. Mahaffy, before he left Dublin to give his evidence, made known 
his views on the question which have created much interest as coming 
from a Fellow of Trinity College, an institution which has always 
dreaded and opposed to the utmost any alteration in its present position. 
Dr. Mahaffy advocates the establishment of a great Catholic college, 
and also other colleges that may be required, under Dublin University, 
such colleges to be given the largest degree of autonomy. Each would 
have its own governing body, arrange its curriculum, and hold its 
own examinations. It is possible that the difterent curricula might be 
made largely to coincide, but no pressure or outer direction would be 
imposed on any of them. Certain prizes might be competed for among 
the colleges. Dublin University would possess a Senate which would 
confer the degrees. Safeguards, such as extern examiners, or in- 
spectors, or assessors, would be established to maintain the standard of 
efficiency in the colleges. By the large freedom given under the scheme, 
Dr. Mahaffy maintains that Trinity College would in no way be inter- 
fered with, and therefore would give consent ; that the Catholic party 
—which he has consulted—would be perfectly satisfied, as also the 
Northern Presbyterians ; in fact, that it gives a solution acceptable toall. 

It was doubtful if Lord Robertson would hear of the scheme; but, since 
Dublin University is not excluded from the scope of the inquiry, though 
Trinity College is, and the latter is practically not touched by the 
scheme, it is probable that such views might be received. The Chief 
Karon (a Catholic), it is understood, also advocated the scheme. If the 
details can be arranged, it certainly seems to afiord the ideal solution 
of the Irish University question. 

The Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses are endeavouring 
to obtain the views of University women as to the provision for the 
teaching of women under any new University system that they would 
regard as satisfactory, in order to Jay them before the Commission. 
They appointed a sub-committee of women graduates of the Royal 
University, which in December drew up a series of queries on the most 
important points affecting the position of women in Irish University 
education. These queries have been sent to all the women graduates 
whose addresses it was possible to obtain. There are between 
five hundred and fifty and six hundred of them. In 1884 the first 
degrees ever conferred on women in Ireland were taken by nine women. 
In 1900 sixty-five women took degrees. Their record of distinctions is 
very brilliant, in proportion to their numbers—more so than that of the 
men students. In 1900, for example, 8 per cent. of the men students 
passed with honours, and 15 per cent. of the women students. The 
end which women in Ireland are now seeking is that the same benefits 
as are established for the men students shall be fully open to women. 
This has never yet been done, although by its Charter the Royal Uni- 
versity was founded equally for both sexes. When the answers to the 
queries have been received they will be embodied in a statement to be 
laid before the Commission. 

In Trinity College, Dublin, the Professorship of Moral Philosophy, 
vacant through the appointment of Mr. Swift Payne Johnston to the 
Assistant-Commissionership of Intermediate Education, has been given 
to Mr. F. McCran, F.T.C.D. Mr. McCran, who is one of the ablest 
of the Classical Junior Fellows, commenced the study of metaphysics 
when reading for Fellowship. 

The drawbacks found in the new scheme of the Intermediate Board 
during the term September—January have led toa series of remonstrances 
and suggestions from the educational associations. The Dublin Branch 
of the Teachers’ Guild have drawn up a number of recommendations 
which they are sending for their approval to the heads of the principal 
schools. They complain that the Preparatory Grade leads up to the 
modern, but not to the grammar-school course, either of which must 
be selected in all the higher grades, and recommend that music should 
be included in it. They object to its being necessary to take drawing 
and experimental science together, stipulating that only so much drawing 
as is required by a science student should be obligatory with experi- 
mental science. They object to 30 per cent. (Honours) and 40 per 
cent. (Pass) being now required in six subjects to obtain a Pass; ælso to 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1902, 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. | LATIN. 
| Ceosar.—Gallic War. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes. | WacroLe, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Preliminary and Junior.) 
By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. | Pheedrus.—Fables. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, 
— The Greek Text. With Notes. By T.E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d." M.A. 1s 6d. (Prediminary.) 
Ovid.—Metamorphoses. Book VIII. Edited by Prof. C. H. KEENE, M.A. 
2s. (/unior and Senior.) 
| 


ENGLISH. 


Outline of Bnglish Grammar. By J. C. Nesrietp, M.A. 15s. 6d. i 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net. (Preliminary and Junior.) morenos- Manton AO Rn "e by E. S, SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 
Oral , i . < M.A. ; 2s. . it ranslation. 35. , f Oéntor. 
EE ee Composition “By J Ce NESEELD; | Livy. Books II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 
35. 6d. (Senior. 
BS Ee | Cicero.—Pro Milone. Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A. 2s, 6d. (Senior.) 


Senior Course of Hnglish Composition. By J. C. NesrieLD, M.A. GREEK. 


(Sentor.) [Zn prep. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. Nes- | A. S. WaLroLe, M.A. 18. 6d. With Exercises by E. A. WeLLs, M.A. os 6d. 


FIELD, M.A. 2s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. (/unior and Senior.) Uunior.) 


English Grammar, Past and Present. By J. C. NesrieLD, M.A. | Xenophon.—Memorabilia Socratis. By A. R. CLuer, B.A. ss. (Sexior.) 
p 1 28, Gd. net. (Senior) ' Homer.—Iliad. Book IX. Edited by the late J. H. Pratt, M.A., and 


Scott.—_The Lady of the Lake. With Introduction and Notes, By G. H. | WALTER Lear, Litt.D. 2s. (/usior.) 
STUART, M.A. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. (Preliminary and Junior.) — Iliad. Books I. to XII. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. A. Bay- 
Macaulay.—Lays of Ancient Rome. Containing Horatius, Lake Regil- FIELD, M.A. 6s. (Junior and Senior.) 


lus, and the Armada. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. Wenn, M.A. Huripides.—Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bav- 
ts. gd. (Prediminary.) FIELD, M.A. ıs. 6d. (Junior and Senior.) 


! 
Shakespeare.—A Midsummer Night's Dream. With Introduction : —— Alcestis. Edited by M. L. Earle, Ph.D. 3s.6d. (xunior and Senior.) 
and Notes By Ka DEIGHTON: < T3: 90; ~ C/antor ang. Sener.) | Thucydides.—Book VII, Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 3». 6d. 
‘ 
| 


Virgil..—Ææneid. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. CAL- 
VERT, M.A. 18. 6d. (/Junior.) 


Milton.—Lycidas and Qomus. In one volume. With Introduction and _ (Sentor.) 
Notes. By W. Weir, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Senior.) — Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. Percivat Frost, M.A. With 


— Oomus, With Introduction and Notes. By W. Bett, M.A. 15. 3d. (Seasor.) Map. 3s. 6d. (Senior.) 
L’'Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, Sonnets, &c. With 
Introduction and Notes by W. Bett, M.A. 1s. 9d. (Senzor.) ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 
Experimental Science. (Section I. PrysioGrapny.) By Prof. R. A. 


A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. In Three Stages. 1s. 6d. each, 


Hauff.—Die Karavane. (Containing Die Geschichte von Kalif Storch and | Hlementary General Science. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., and Lionet 
Die Geschichte von dem kleinen Muck.) Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. M. Jones, B.Sc. 3s. 6d 


REGORY and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN. Hlementary Physics and Chemistry. By Prof. R. A. Grecory and 
Moliére.—Le Misanthrope. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. (Sexior.) | 


(Preliminary and Junior.) | Hxercises in Practical Physics. By Prof. R. A. Grecory and A. T. 
Schiller.—Maria Stuart. Edited by C. SHELDON, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. (Junior Suimons, B.Sc. In Two Parts. 2s. each. 

and Senior.) Experimental Course of Practical Science. Part I. By Hucu 
— Maria Stuart. Edited by H. SCHOENFELD. 35. 6d. (Junior and | ORDON, M.A, tp. 

Senior.) Blementary Practical Physics. By R. A. Grecory, F.R.A.S. 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. NEW VOLUME. 


Principles of Class Teaching. By J. J. FinpLay, M.A., Head Master of the Cardiff Intermediate School for Boys. os a 
Ready shortly. 


The King’s Weigh-House Lectures to Business Men. By the Right Hon. Lord Avesury, F.R.S., C. A. MONTAGUE 
BarLow, LL.D., M.A., Sir CouRTENAY Boyce, K.C.B., Herbert E. Crass, W. Evans, Colonel H. M. Hozier, C.B., A. J. Witson, and T. M‘'Kinnon Woop, 
LL.D., D.L., J.P. With an Introduction by M. E. Sapugr, Christ Church. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING AT GLASGOW, Igor. 
Discussion on the Teaching of Mathematics, which took place on September 14th at a Joint Meeting of two Sections. Section 
AERC one ae Section L—Education. Chairman of the Joint Meeting, the Right Hon. Sir Joun E. Gorst, K.C., M.P. Edited by JoHN Perry. 
rown 8vo, stl ards, 25. net. 


Modern Book-keeping and Accounts. In three Parts. By WiLLIAM Apciz, F.C.A. Part I, Elementary. Globe 8vo, stiff 
boards, rs. 6d. (Hooper and Graham's Series. 


A Geography of Wales intended chiefly for use in Welsh Schools. By A. E. L. Hupson, B.A. Oxon. Illustrated. 
obe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Algebraical Hxamples Supplementary to Hall and Knight's Algebra for Beginners and Blementary 
Algebra (Chaps. i.-xxvn.). By H. S. HarL, M.A. With or without Answers. Globe 8vo, 2s. . 


Primer of Geometry. Comprising the Subject Matter of Euclid I.-IV., treated by the Methods of Pure Geometry. By H. W. CROOME 
SmıTH, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Royal College of Science Magazine.—' Will speedily find favour, especially with teachers and students who have already found a want of common sense in the ordinary 
method of treating geometry.” 


An Hlementary Treatise on the Calculus, with Illustrations from C eometij, Mechanics, and Physics. By GEORGE A. GIbsON, 
M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of Mathematics in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. rown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Educational News.—' Teachers of higher Mathematics would do well to make a careful examination of this book. Many members of our profession have, through disuse, 
allowed their knowledge of the Calculus to rust: to those we can recommend no better book than this, for the Author is most up to date in his facts and nomenclature.” 


Introductory Physics for Irish Intermediate Schools. Being a First Year’s Course of Exercises in Practical Physics. By 
È b haar Professor of Astronomy, Queen's College, London; and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. (Lond.), Associate of the Royal College of Science, London. 
obe 8vo, 2s. 


Practical Chemistry. An Experimental Introduction to Laboratory Practice and Qualitative Analysis from a Physicochemical Standpoint. 
By R. AsgcG and Professor W. Herz. With 3 Tables. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Experimental Hygiene. An Introductory Course of Work in the Principles of Domestic Science. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. Lond., 
ssociate of Royal College of Science, London, and E. Stenuouse, B.Sc. (Lond.), Associate of Royal College of Science, London. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Educational Times.—‘* The style is clear, and the whole book bears the impress of the practical teacher who knows the value of short and simple experiments which the 
earner can carry out for himself. . . . The illustrations and diagrams generally are distinctly above the average of those found in English school-books.” 
Hygiene for Students. By Epwarp F. WILLouGHBY, M.D. (Lond.), Diploma in State Medicine of the London University, and in 
ublic Health of Cambridge University. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, WIC. 
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the lower position in which French is placed in comparison with 
German ; to the giving of the exhibitions, not to the pupils, as hereto- 
fore, but to the schools; very strongly to the non-publication of the 
results ; and, in general, to the absence of definite information as to the 
amount of the capitation fee and of the exhibitions, and the method on 
which the latter are given. They complain of the English books set 
for home-reading being quite unattractive, of the absence of all book- 
work in the Junior Grade Geometry, and the requirement of ‘‘ arith- 
metical scales ” in this grade, also to the difficulty of the mathematics 
of the Senior Grade. 

While the heads of schools are not agreed on all these points, there 
seems to be a consensus as to the great overwork imposed by the new 
rules. Every boy within the ages is expected to enter for examination ; 
and, in ‘order to pass, must win 40 per cent. in six subjects, much of 
the work being unseens in composition, translation, and mathematical 
problems. In some schools, to meet the pressure, the Saturday half- 
holiday has been abolished ; and, in many, English (for which a large 
number of books are prescribed), including history and geography, is 
being completely squeezed out. Alarm is also caused by the fact that 
the Board are contemplating placing the examinations in the middle or 
at the end of July, which will necessitate the pupils working under the pres- 
sure of examinations through the hottest season of the year. The School- 
masters’ Association meet on December 31, and doubtless some resolu- 
tions on the chief points will be drawn up which will be in unison 
with the views of the Catholic Head Masters’ and the Schoolmistresses’ 
Associations, so that a united, unanimous appeal may be made tothe Board. 

The inspection of Irish intermediate schools by the six English 
inspectors appointed by the Intermediate Board is proceeding, and ex- 
citing various views from heads and teachers. Some of the inspectors 
are very much liked, and their suggestions valued ; in other cases it is 
pointed out that the inspection fails to give a just estimate of the school. 
On the whole, it has not proved at all as objectionable as those who 
disapproved of it feared. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Five students have obtained the University of London B.A. Honours 
and seven the B.A. Pass ; two the B.Sc. Honours and three the B.Sc. 
Pass. J. Raven gained the highest distinction obtained in French, and 
A. Somers the only First Class in Mental and Moral Science. 


SCHOOLS. 

CANTERBURY, KING’s SCHOOL.—The following elections to scholar- 
ships have just been made :—To Entrance Scholarships: R. T. Jenkin 
(Mr. Goodchild, Cambridge), B. B. Horsburgh (Mr. Pearce, Ealing), 
E. C. Linton (Mr. Hake, Bournemouth), G. M. Webster (Mr. Rudd, 
Leicester). To a House Scholarship: K. B. Dickson (Mr. Hussey, 
Folkestone). To a Minor Entrance Scholarship: C. J. N. Adams 
{Junior King’s School). To Junior Foundation Scholarships: A. D. 
D. Spafford, G. F. Olive, R. A. Hamlyn (for mathematics) (all from 
King's School). To Probationer Scholarships: K. B. Dickson (Mr. 
Hussey, Folkestone), G. M. Webster (Mr. Rudd, Leicester), C. J. N. 
Adams (Junior King’s School), E. C. Linton (Mr. Hake, Bourne- 
mouth). 

DENBIGH, HOWELL’s SCHOOL.—A brilliant lecture was given on 
December 18 by Miss Warren, Lecturer in English Literature, Uni- 
versity of London, on ‘Alfred the Great, as Educator of his 
People.” Over a hundred visitors were present. 

DEVONPORT HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual distribution 
of prizes was held in the Public Hall on the King’s Birthday. The 
afternoon’s proceedings began with a short concert. The singing 
class gave Behrend’s cantata, ‘‘The Singers of the Sea,” and the 
orchestra played Hann’s ‘‘Sérénade Angélique’? and Handel’s 
‘ Largo.” The Head Mistress (Miss Raymont) then read the report 
of the July examiners, which was very satisfactory. The average 
marks gained—taking all the examinations and all the forms together 
—was §3 per cent. In public examinations during the year 34 girls 
were successful in gaining 48 certificates and distinctions, including a 
scholarship of £30 for three years at Holloway College gained by 
Eleanor Mayston. 

EDINBURGH, St. GEORGE’S TRAINING COLLEGE.—<At the recent 
examinations for the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, the following 
students gained Certificates for Theoretical Knowledge :—Class II. : 
Lilian K. Barrie (Newnham College), Margaret A. Herford, M.A., 
Alda M. M. Matheson, M.A. ; Class III. : Margaret S. Leitch, L. L. A. 
In the Examination for Practical Efficiency, Miss Barrie and Miss 
Leitch passed in Class I., Miss Matheson in Class II., and Miss Herford 
in Class III. Miss Barrie, who holds the Cambridge University Cer- 
tificate for Honours Degree in Mathematics, has been appointed 
mathematical mistress on the staff of the Leeds High School for Girls. 

HAILEYKURY COLLEGE.—On November 30 the following members 
of the school were elected to Senior scholarships :—A. E. O. Lucas, 
H. G. Stokes, I. R. B. Bond. To the Junior (under 14): R. White- 
horn, £50, from H. Frampton Stallard, Esq., Heddon Hall, Hamp- 
stead; T. H. E. Baillie, £40; G. H. Sugden (Modern Side), 440, 
from Rev. F. J. Hall, Northaw Place, Potters Bar; C. H. Gidney, 
£30. Tothe Junior (under 13): F. H. Brown (Modern Side), £40, 


from W. R. Morton Clarke, Esq., Blatchington Place, Seaford ; C. E. 
Strickland, £30, from C. F. Sylvester, Esq., Branksome, Godalming. 

HARROW SCHOOL.—The memorial to Old Harrovians who have 
fallen in the South African War is to take the form of an enlargement 
of the Chapel by prolonging the north and south aisles. The esti- 
mated cost of carrying out the plans proposed by Messrs. Aston Webb 
is £6,000, and, towards this, over £2,000 has already been received. 
One historic memory from Dr. Butler’s speech at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel is worth recording : ‘* My dear father used often to speak 
to us, his sons, of one memory of the Peninsular War before the time of 
Wellington. He used to tell us that Sir John Moore of Corunna, who 
was always spoken of as ‘Surgen Moore,’ declared he had no better 
officers in the Army than Harrow men; they were all, he said, thorough 
gentlemen, but not too much gentlemen to attend to every detail of 
their profession, even to the grooming of their horses, and, still more, 
to the health and comfort of their men.” 

KESWICK SCHOOL.—Speech day took place on December 14, Mrs. 
Bagot, of Levens Hall, giving away the prizes. The I.ynn-Linton and 
Ruskin Memorial Prizes were awarded for the first time. The Bishop’s 
Prize for Lake Literature is given this year by the Bishop of Barrow. 
Subsequently the Dean of Durham formally opened the new block of 
buildings containing gymnasium, workshop, kitchen, and science rooms. 
J. W. Lowther, Esq., M.P., also spoke. The inspection of the school 
took place under the auspices of the Durham University, on December 
6 and 7, Dr. Walpole, Principal of Bede College, Durham, being their 
representative. His report was exceedingly encouraging. Dean 
Kitchin gave the address at ‘‘ The Carol Service ” on the last Sunday 
of term. The school orchestra rendered the Pastoral Symphony very 
successfully. During the term the Dean of Ely also gave an address. 

LONDONDERRY, VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL.—An important meeting of 
women graduates was held on December 13, to urge the claims of women 
to equal rights and privileges with men in any reconstruction of Uni- 
versity education in Ireland. The chair was taken by Miss Mckillip, 
who read an interesting letter from Miss Julia Kennedy, telling how 
women students had gradually gaired admission, first to University and 
then to college lectures. Miss Jane Harrison, it was stated, 1s at 
present giving a course on classical archxology, which was attended 
by all the men taking that section in Part 11. of the Classical Tripos. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—The Foundation Scholarships have 
been awarded as follows :—W. J. T. P. Adams (Marlborough College, 
late from Mr. Bryant, Winchester House School), H. E. Guillebaud 
(Marlborough College, late from Mr. Tucker, Trent College, Derby- 
shire), G. N. Simeon (Mr. Lynam, Oxford), C. O. Harvey (Marl- 
borough College, late from Mr. Murray, Walmer), C. G. Dowding 
(Mr. Ogle, Guildford), O. H. Thompson (Marlborough College, late 
from Mr. Alcock, Salisbury), G. R. Day (Mr. Douglas, Malvern 
Link), R. H. Mylne (Mr. Radcliffe, East Grinstead), A. Cooke (home 
tuition), J. Bell (Mr. Blissard, Clifton), A. D. M. Woodhouse (Mr. 
Douglas, Malvern Link), E. F. Marshall (Marlborough College, late 
from Mr. Chater, Westerham), H. S. Scott (Mr. Hollins, Eastbourne), 
R. F. St. J. Reade (Mr. Thomas, Brighton), A. E. H. Tucker (Mr. 
Lea, Nuneaton). Honourable mention:—E. M. Besly (Mr. Chater, 
Westerham), H. F. Kirkpatrick (Mr. Mason, Rottingdean). 

NEWCASTLE (STAFFS.) HIGH SCHOOL.—R. A. Chadwick, Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, has won a Whewell ( University) Scholar- 
ship in International Law ; C. W. Gwynne has been elected to an Open 
Classical Exhibition at St. John’s College, Oxford ; and T. E. Hulme to 
an open Mathematical Exhibition at St. John’s College, Cambridge—also 
to an open Mathematical Scholarship at Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

PADDINGTON AND MAIDA VALE HIGH SCHOOL.—The annual dis- 
tribution of prizes, by Lady Laura Ridding, took place in November in 
the assembly hall at this school. William Bousfield, Esq., Chairman 
of the Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, presided. The 
Chairman said that the results of the annual examination had been 
extremely satisfactory, and the Council were greatly indebted to the 
Head Mistress (Miss Skeel) and the staff. The study of modern 
languages took a prominent part in this school. The Council's scholars, 
ship had been awarded to L. Klingenstein, who gained Honours in 
eight subjects in the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examination. 
A bursary from the Dunville Bequest is granted to Mabel Bailey, who 
gained Honours in Literature, Latin, French, Mathematics, and Science 
in the July Examinations. Amongst the recent successes of Old Girls 
E. Edwards (Girton College) gained a Second Class in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos, and S. Frood (Newnham College) a Third Class in the 
Natural Sciences Tripos; E. Abrahams passed direct from the Sixth 
Form in the First Division of the Intermediate Arts Examination of the 
London University, and is now reading for B.A. with Honours in 
Classics at Bedford College. Twelve Council certificates have been 
gained on the results of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Exami- 
nation ; Joanna Wilson passed in the Higher Certificate Examination, 
gaining Honours in English ; Elsie Wright passed in the First Division 
of the London Matriculation Examination. An excellent programme, 
consisting of part songs and recitations in Latin, French, German, and 
English, was gone through, as well as drill and gymnastics by the 
Senior Division under Miss Beatrice Bear. The school Kyrle Society 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Catalogues forwarded isi sail free on ee on application. 


BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Fettes College. 


CASAR.—CALLIC WAR. I-II. By J. M. Harpwicu, M.A., Rugby. 
IS. . 


CASAR.—CALLIC WAR. iV., V. By ST. J. B. WYNNE- WILLSON, 
M.A., Rugby. With or without Vocab., 1s. 6d. Vocab. separately, 3d. 

CASAR.—CALLIC WAR. VI., VI. By C. A. A. bu Ponter, M.A., 
Harrow. ıs. 6d. 

VIRCIL.—CEORCICS. I. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., Westminster. Is. 6d. 

VIRCIL.—CEORCICS. IV. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. Is. 6d. 

VIRCIL.— ANEID. V., VI. By Sr. J. B. WyNNE-WILLSON, M.A. is. 6d. 

HORACE.—ODES. 1., Il. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. Is. 6d. 

CICERO.—IN CATILINAM. 1.-IV. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Sy Pigtailed (Sulections). By J. H. Vince, M.A., Brad- 
elia. 158 

DEMOSTHENES. = —OLYNTHIACS. 1.—il. By H. SHARPLEY, M.A., Here- 
ord. IS. . 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY. VI. By E. E. Sikes, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 

XENOPHON. —ANABASIS. 1., Il. By A. JAGGER, B.A., Hymers College, 
Hull. rs. 6d. 


| 
| 
IN THE PRESS. | 
LIVY.—XXVIII. By G. MIDDLETON, M.A., and A. SOUTER, M.A. 
SALLUST. —JUCURTHA. By J. F. SMEDLEY, M.A., Westminster. 


ARRIAN.—I., i. By H. W. AuDEN, M.A. 


BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., formerly Examiner in English 
in the University of Aberdeen. 
MACAULAY.-—LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 


COLDSMITH.—TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLACE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
J. H. Lossan, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. By W. E. W. CoLiins, M.A. 
Is. 6d. 
By J. Lociz ROBERTSON, 


Is. 6d. 
By 


Is. 6d. 

SCOTT.—MARMION. By ALEXANDER MACKIE, M.A. 

MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books |.-IV. 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


COWPER.—THE TASK, AND MINOR POEMS. By ELIZABETH LEE. 2s. 6d. 


JOHNSON.—LIVES OF MILTON AND ADDISON. By Professor J. W. 
Durr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


CARLYLE.— ESSAY ON BURNS. By JOHN DowNIE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


POPE.—ESSAY ON CRITICISM, abs OF THE LOCK, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By G. Soutar, M.A., Litt. D. 2s. 


HAZLITT.—ESSAYS ON POETRY. By D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
WORDSWORTH, COLERIDCE, AND KEATS. By A. D. INNEs, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
LAMB.—-SELECT ESSAYS. By AGNES WILSON. 2s. 6d. 


*,* Other Volumes to follow. 


Adopted by the London School Board, 
BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., 
Rector, U.F. Church Training College, Glasgow. 


Bk. I., 1s.; Bk. II., 1s. 4d.; Bk. III., 1s. 6d.; Bk. IV., 1s. 6d. 


Adopted by the London School Board. 


BLACKWOODS’ SIMPLEX CIVIL SERVICE COPY BOOKS. By Jonn T. 
Pearce, B.A., Leith Academy. In 8 Books. 2d. each. 
THE UNIVERSAL WRITING BOOKS. No.1. No.2. 2d. each. 


| 
THE TEACHER’S CUIDE TO WRITING. By Jons T. Peace, B.A. 6d. | 


BLACKWOODS' SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
volumes, stiff paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


In crown 8vo 


The Merchant of Venice. [Reacdy.; The Tempest. (Realy. 

Richard II. [Ready.| As You Like It. (Ready. 

Julius Cesar. [Ready.| Henry V. [R eady. 
Macbeth. In the press. 


a? Others in preparation. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


star bead of English Literature. By J. Lociz Ropertson, M.A. 


Suriines of English Literature. By the same Author. 1s. 6d. 
English Verse for Junior Classes. By thesame Author. PartI., 
baucer to Coleridge. Part II., roth Century Poets. rs. 6d. net each. 


lish Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. By the same 
eas Part I., Malory to Johnson. Part II., r9th Century Writers. 2s. 6d. 
each 
Engl ish Drama. By the same Author. 2s. 6d. 


oe George Eliot Reader. By EL:zaseTH Leg. With Introduction 


En 


Portrait. 2s. 

Stormonth’s Dictionary. College Edition, 7s. 6d.; School Edi- 
_ tion, 1s. 
100 Stories for Composition. In Alternative Versions. 1s. 3d. 
Elementary Grammar and Composition. n:s. 
Things of Everyday. A Popular Science Reader. Illustrated. 2s. 
The School Anthology of English Verse. By J. H. 

Losban, {/ the press. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 
Higher Latin Prose. By H.W. Aupgen, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. Wixson, M.A. as. 6d. 
Lower Latin Unseens. By W. Lossan, M.A. 2s. 


First Latin Sentences and Prose. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 
2s 


Tales of Ancient Thessaly. By J. W. E. Pearce, M.A. 
Higher Greek Unseens. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Higher Creek Prose. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


ts” Key, 5S. net. 
Greek Prose Phrase Book. By H. W. Acopsn, M. A. Interleaved. 
38. 6d 


Greek ‘Test Papers. By James Morr, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Lower Creek Prose. By K. P. Witsox, M.A. 
Greek Accidence. By T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Historical Reader of Early French. By Prof. H. A. STRONG, 
an . BARNETT, M.A., Litt. 35. 


All sFrengh Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective Verbs). 


2s. 6d. 
*,* Key, ss. net. 
., a” Key, 5s. net. 


TS. 


2s. 6d. 
*,° Key, ss. net. 
2s. 6d." 

*,” Key, ss. net. 
1S. 


YATT. 18. 


French Test Papers. 
Emice B. te FRANCOIS. 2s. 


The Tutorial ee of French Composition. 
ALFRED MERCIER, L. és s. 6d. 


The ‘Children’s Guide to the French Language. 
ANNIE G. FERRIRR. 1s. 

Progressive German Composition. With Copious Notes 
and ioms, and FIRST INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN 
PHILOLOGY. By Lovis Leusovivs, 35. 6d. Also in Two Parts: 
Composition. as. 6d. Philology, 1s. 6d. 

Key to A ala ss. net. 


By the same “Author, 2s. 

By G. B. BEAK M.A. 2s. 6d. 

By J. G. RosgrTSON, Ph.D. 
[Zmmmediatetry. 


anish Grammar. With a Copious General Vocabulary (Spanish- 
nglish). By WiLLiam A. KESSEN. 3s. 6d. 


For Civil Service and University Students. By 
By 


By 


Lower Grade German. 
A Compendious German Reader. 
A History of German Literature. 


A S 


Arithmetic. By A. V. Lotnias, M.A., B.Sc. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


motern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, ang 
Circle. An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. THirp, M.A. 3s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Hdinburgh ;. and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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have presented some plaster casts of the Parthenon frieze for the 
decoration of the school hall. Miss Stawell, formerly classical lecturer 
at Newnham College, gave a lecture to the girls on the Elgin marbles, 
with lantern illustrations, on Thursday, November 28. An orchestral 
society has been formed this term, and will meet for weekly practice 
under Miss Mary Thynne next term. On Thursday, December 12, 
an open kindergarten morning was held, at which specimen lessons were 
given. A class demonstration of drill and gymnastics took place at the 
end of the term under Miss Beatrice Bear, and was largely attended by 
parents and friends of pupils. 
PORTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Among the successful candidates in 
the recent B.A. Examination appear the names of three of our Old 
‘Girls :— Ellen Andrews, Ethel Eldred, Ethel J. Woodward. 
RossALL.—College scholarships and other distinctions outside the 
school include: R. G. L. Batley, Open Classical Scholarship, 
Brasenose College, Oxford; J. N. Taylor, Somerset (open fro hac vice) 
Exhibition, St. John’s, Cambridge ; S. F. Peshall, Open Classical Exhi- 
bition, Caius College, Cambridge ; Sir A. J. Bigge, Private Secretary to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and K.C.M.G. Mr. Gorst has accepted 
the post as Head of the Science Department at the High School, 
Durban. His place is to be filled by Mr. Izard, of St. John’s, 
Leatherhead. We had school readings on November 19, and a 
splendid musical entertainment by the Liedertafel Glee Singers on 
December 2. In the House matches Wilson’s came out victorious. 
The Debating Society gave us a ‘‘ Parliamentary Evening” on 
November 30, which drew an attendance of 154. The afternoon 
before Captain Pain was presented with a “‘ surprise table ” of oak by the 
cadet corps on the occasion of his retirement after eleven years’ service. 
SEDBERGH, BALIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The second annual 
entertainment and prize distribution was held at Baliol School for 
‘Girls, Sedbergh, on November 23. The play, entitled ‘‘ Persephone ; 
or the Daffodil,” was written for the pupils by the Principal, Miss 
Skeat, Ph.D., who also composed the music for most of the songs. 
More than a "hundred visitors were present, including many from a 
distance. The play contained four chief characters, choruses of lilac | 
maidens and daffodil maidens, also a band of ghosts, representing old- 
fashioned lesson-books, such as ‘‘ Mary’s Grammar,” ‘‘ Little Arthur’s 
History,” &c. The scene in which Demeter invoked the Four 
Winds to tell her of her daughter called forth special comment, as did 
also the final tableau—the parting of Demeter and Persephone. The 
dandscape in the background represented the Fields of Enna, strewn 
with daffodils, with Mount Etna looming darkly against the sunrise. 
STREATHAM HIGH SCHOOL.—Prize day was on December 3, and 
«he prizes were distributed by Miss Aldrich Blake, M.D., M.S. (the 
first woman to take the degree of Master of Surgery). The Hon. F. 
Thesiger was in the chair. The Company’s Senior Scholarship was 
gained by Gladys Quilter, the Junior Scholarship by Yolande de Fernant. 
In the Oxford Locals thirteen out of fourteen candidates passed ; three 
classes and a distinction in French were gained. In the Royal 
Drawing Society’s Examination twenty-six Honours Certificates have 
been won, and Jessie McConnell had won H.R.H. Princess Louise’s 
‘Gold Medal, the Art for Schools Prize, Sir John Tenniel’s Prize—a 
silver medal, a bronze medal, and two commendations. In the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination three candidates have gained 
full certificates, one with distinction in History. 
TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The honours gained during the Michaelmas 
Term include:—J. R. Dain, Open Classical Scholarship, Hertford 
College, Oxford; B. H. Bourdillon, Open Classical Exhibition, 
Exeter College, Oxford ; J. H. Ledeboer, Open Modern Language 
Scholarship, Caius College, Cambridge; K. Hamilton, Open Classical 
Exhibition, St. John’s College, Cambridge ; G. Nottidge and H. M. 
Holland, Woolwich Entrance Examination; F. H. James and F. M. 
Hills, Sandhurst Entrance Examination ; ‘Captain E. W. 
‘Worcester Regiment, D.S.O. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON.—The dramatic and 
musical entertainment given on December 19 included scenes from 
‘* The Wasps,” of Aristophanes, and ‘* A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
D. Cohen won applause in both pieces, first as Philocleon and then as 
Bottom the Weaver. The proceeds go to the U.C.S. Club for Working 
- Boys. Mr. A. E. Rost, late Head of the Art School, Colombo, has 
been appointed master of the special drawing class for Army pupils. 
Mr. F. Storr, late of Merchant Taylors’ School, is taking temporary 
work with us next term. 
WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—Elected to open scholarships of £ 3° per 
annum :—C. J. G. Coward (from Mr. Tabors, Cheam), C 
Trevelyan (from Mr. H. A. Bull, Westgate-on-Sea), N. M. de la P. ran 
ford Peirse (Wellington College, late from Mr. Brooksbank, Aysgarth 
School), C. J. Fowler (from Mr. Pridden, Guildford), O. E. Wynne 
(Wellington College, late from Mr. Eden, Hill Brow, Rugby). Elected 
to scholarships of £30 per annum :—H. C. H. Highton (from Mr. 
Duckworth, Weston-super-Mare), E. W. Mead (from Henley-on- 
Thames Grammar School), E. J. B. H. Sadler (Wellington College, ; 
late from Mr. Waller, C R. A. Allen (Wellington College, 
late from Mr. IHollins, Eastbourne), H. M. N. Robertson (from Mr. 
Rogers, Bournemouth). 
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PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 


The London School Atlas. 


EDITED BY 


H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P., 


AUTHOR OF **THIS WoRLD OF Ours,” “THE 
CITIZEN READER,” Kc. 


With Forty-Eight Pages of Beautifully Executed and Coloured 
Maps and Eight Pages of Explanatory Text, forming the 
Cheapest and Best School Atlas in the World. 


PRICES. 
Stout Paper Wrapper, with cloth strip at back... 1s. 6d. 
Paper boards 2s. Od. 
Cloth, cut flush 2s. 6d. 
Limp cloth ne 3s. Od. 
Cloth, bevelled edges ~.. 3s. 6d. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. 
Twelve Special Features. 


. Plates showing the meaning of Maps, the use of Contour Lines, the 
epee of Scales, the relations of Landscape, Section, and Maps. 


2. Examples of the methods used in the Ordnance Survey Maps for 
showing Elevation by Contours, Hill-shading, and Colour; Explan- 
ations of the Ordnance Abbreviations. 


3. A reduced Admiralty Chart, showing the use and method of 
Soundings. 


4. A fine series of Astronomical Diagrams, 


5. Splendid double-page Maps (guarded-out in binding) of Northern 
Europe, Southern Europe (including the coasts of the Mediterranean), 
England and Wales, and a Physical Map of the United Kingdom and 
adjacent Coasts. 


6. A beautiful Map of Palestine, for Scripture teaching. 


7. A series of Maps showing the Building of the British Empire, 
beginning with Roman Britain, down to the Present Day. 


8. Two pages of Maps showing the countries of the world on a 
uniform scale. 


9. The introduction of small Maps of England and Wales on the 
same scale in nearly all the maps of Continental and other large areas. 


10. The Height of the Land shown in the five Physical Maps by 
really distinct tones of colour, not running into each other or blurred. 


11. Careful and judicious selection of names, to avoid over-crowding. 
12. General accuracy and beauty of appearance. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. 


For many years aad the inadequacy of the majority of the 
Atlases available for the teaching of Elementary Geography in 
Schools has been a reproach to this country. The very great 
expense involved in preparing a work of the highest class has 
hitherto prevented the production of the desired volume. At 
length, however, the problem has been faced and solved. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS 


has been prepared under the advice of thoroughly competent 
specialists with the object of furnishing at a low price a volume 
which shall combine scientific accuracy, perfect clearness, the best 
execution, and a well-considered arrangement with the primary 
essential of remarkable cheapness. 


NOTE. — The Cheapest Edition of THE LONDON SCHOOL 
ATLAS is bliished at the marvelfously tow price 
of EIGHTEENPENCE. 


Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Arnold’s School Shakeaneure: 
GENERAL Ep! tor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


SHAKBSPHARE'S MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DRBAM. Edited 
by R. BRiMLEY JOHNSON, xxvii.4108 pp. Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
„Set for Cambridge Local and College of Preceptors' Examinations, 1902. 


JULIUS CASSAR. By E. M. Burtrer, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 


School. Cloth, 1s. 3d. [Set for College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 1902. 

One Shilling and Threepence. One Shilling and Sixpence. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. SING Se 

MACBETH. ARD II. 

TWHLFTH NIGHT. PPNS RO ii 

THE MERCHANT OF KING JOHN. 
VENIO. CORIOLANUS. 


THE THMPHST. i HAML 


Arnold’s British Classics for Schools. 


GENERAL Epitor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


SCOTT'S THH LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by J. MARSHALL, 
M.A., Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. xxvii.+r95 pp. Cloth, 
1S. 

MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROMB. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by R. L. Du Ponrer, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester 


College. xxii.+171 pp. Cloth, rs. 6d. 
(Soth the above are set for the Cambridge Local and 
College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 1902. 
MARMION. By G. Townsenp Warner, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 


Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Harrow School. Cloth, rs. 6d, 
(Set for College of Preceptors Examinations, 1902. 


LAUREATA. Selections from the best Poets from Shakespeare to Kipling, 
with Biographical Notes. Edited by R. Witson, B.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF BNGLAND. By C. W. Oman, M.A., Deputy Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
New and Revised Edition, fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal 
Battlefields, and Genealogical "Tables. 760 pp. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Also in Two Parts, each Part complete with: Index, 3s. Part I. : From the Earliest 
Times to 1603. Part II.: From 1603 to 1885. Also in Three Divisions, Each com- 
plete with Index. ‘Division I.—To A.D. 1307, cloth, 2s.; Division II.—a.p. 1307 to 
1688, cloth, 2s. 3 Division 1TI.—A.D. 1688 to 1885, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A SYNOPSIS OF PNODISH HISTORY. Based chiefly on Oman's 
“ History of England.” By C. H. Eastwoop, Head Master of Redheugh 
School, Gateshead. 160 pp. 2s. 


BNGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH SANTUST: By C. W. 
Oman, M.A. With Maps and Appendices. 3s. 6d 


BNGLISH HISTORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By E. S. Symes. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Ven. A. S. 
Actgn, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, former] Aa Master at Marlborough 
College. 452pp., with Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

THE BRITANNIA HISTORY RHADHRS. Book IV.: Men and 
Movements in European History from Charlemagne to Victor Emmanuel. 
Ilustrated with fine ah ane of famous historical pictures. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

AN ILLUSTRATED SOHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By Axorew J. 
HeErpertson, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., Assistant to the Reader in Geography at 
Oxford University. With 16 pp. of Coloured Maps and several hundred 
magnificent Illustrations. Large sto Beg 12in. by roin.), 5s. 

A MANUAL OF PHYSIOGRAP By Anprew J. 
Ph.D. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, ae, 4s. 6d. 


LATIN. 


THE FABLES OF ORBILIUS. By A. D. Goprey, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Cloth, 9d. 

VIRGIL.—ABNSID. Book I. The new Oxford Text, by special per- 
mission of the University. Edited, with Introduction and ‘Notes, by M. T. 
TatHam, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

VIRGIL—AENBID. Book II. Edited by M. T. Taruam, M.A. Uniform 
with Book I. Cloth, 1s. ód. 

CZBSAR'S GALLIC WAR. Books I. and II. Edited by T. W. 
Hanpon, M.A., and G. C. Harrison, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Books III. —V. Edited by M. T. TATHAM, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

— Books VI, and VII. By M.T. Taruam, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


By G. B. GARDINER, M.A., D.Sc., and A. GARDINER, M.A. 


A FIRST LATIN COURSB. 227 pp., cloth, 2s. 
A SHOOND LATIN RBADBR. :84 pp., cloth, rs. 6d. 
A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMB Cloth, 1s. 


FRENCH. 


MOROCRAUX CHOISIS. French Prose Extracts. Selected and Edited by 
a = an Du Pontst, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. 
ot 


LBS FRANGAIS HN MBNAGE. By Jerra S. Wotrr. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 

LBS FRANCAIS EN VOYAGB. mn Jetta S. Worrr. 1s. 6d. 

FRHENOH WITHOUT THARS {rs. HuGH Bett. With humorous 
Illustrations. Book I., cloth, gd. Book iI cloth, 1s. Book IHI., cloth, 1s. 3d. 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By j. BoiELLE, B.A., Senior French 
Master at Dulwich College, &c. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


HERBERTSON, 


FRENCH —(contiuaed). 
SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. 


An entirely new Series of easy Texts, with Notes and Vocabulary, A palate 
under the General Editorship of Mr. L. Von GLEHN, Assistant Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. Price of each Volume, gd. 


UN DRAMB DANS LES AIRS. 
PIF-PAF. By Epvovarp LABOULAYE. 


LA PHTITH SOURIS GRISH; and HISTOIRE DE ROSHETTH. 
By Madame ve SÉGUR. 

MONSIBUR LB VENT BT MADAMB LA PLUIB. By PauL 
DE USSET. 

UN ANNIVERSAIRE A LONDRBS, 
P. J. STAHL. 

LA 


FHE GRIGNOTTE:; 
From Le Théâtre de Jeunesse. 


POUCINET, and two other Tales. By Epovarp Lasoucave. 


The following Volumes are all ai prepared and annotated by such well- 
known Editors as Messrs. F. TARVER, J. BoiELLE, &c., and will be found thoroughly 
adapted for school use. 


VERNE.—VOYAGE AU CHNTRH DH LA TERRE. >. 
DUMAS.—_LH MASQUE DE FSR. 3. 
DUMAS.—VINGT ANS APRÈS. 3. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION RBADINGS. œs. 
STAHL.—_MAROUSSIA. 2s. 

RICHEBOURG.—LE MILLION DU PHRH RAOLOT. ::. 
BALZAC.—_UNB TENEBREUSE AFFAIRE. 32s. 
HUGO.—QUATRE-VINGT-TRBIZB. _ 3s. 
DUMAS.—MONTH ORISTO. 3s. 

GREVILLH.—PHRDUG. _ 3:. 


GERMAN. 


GERMAN WITHOUT THARS. By Mrs. Hven Bett. A version in 
German of the Author's very popular ‘‘ French Without Tears." With the 
ene Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Part I., 9d. Part IL, 1s. Part III., 


LESSON S IN GERMAN. A Graduated German Course, with Exercises 
and Vocabulary, by = Innes Lumspen, Warden of University Hall, St. 
Andrews. Crown 8vo, 

GERMAN DRAMATIC SOBNBS. With 
Notes and Vocabula Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

KLEINES HAUS ARATAR Fifteen Little Plays for Children. By 
Mrs. HuGcu Berr. Crown 8vo, 2 

HXEROISES IN GERMAN ‘COMPOSITION. By RicHarpb KAISER, 
Teacher of Modern Languages in the High School, Glasgow. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 


THE BLEMENTS OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. For use 
in Schools and Colleges. By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., Lecturer in Chemistry 
at Clifton College. With nearly 150 Heeler Cloth, 45. 6d. 

eee A Companion. 125 pp., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A FIRST YBAR'S COURSE OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK 
CHEMISTRY. ByE. eee, D.Sc., F.1.C., Principal of the 
Clifton Laboratory, Bristol. Cloth, 1s. 

PHYSICAL CHBMISTRY POR ‘BEGINNBRS. By Dr. Cu. M. 
VAN DevenTeR. Translated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT. 2s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Dr.R.A. 
LEHFELDT, Professor of ae at the East London Technical College. With 
40 Illustrations. Cloth, 

THE STANDARD COURSE OF BLEMENTARY CHEMIS- 
TRY. By E. J. Cox, F C.S., Head Master of the George Dixon Higher 
Grade School, Birmingham. In Five Parts, issued separately :— Parts I.-LV., 7d. 
each; Part V., 1s. The complete work, in one vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 

A THXAT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By G. P. Mupcr, A. R.C.Sc. Lond., 
Lecturer in Biology at the London School of Medicine for Women. With about 
150 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. By J. K. Wickins, B.A., Lecturer 
at the Central School of Science and the Municipal Technical School, Manchester, 
and W. HOLLINGSWORTH, B.A., Lecturer at the Northern Pupil Teachers’ 
Centre, Manchester. In three Parts, carrying the pupil as far as Quadratic 
Equations. Part L, 4d. ; Part IL, 4d. ; Part HI, 6d. Answers to Parts I.-II. 
in one volume, 6d. 

THE HLEMENTS OF HUOLID. By R. Lacuvan, Sc.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Alternative Proofs, Notes, 
Exercises, all the Standard Theorems, and a large collections of Riders and 


By JuLes VERNE. 


and two other Stories. B 


and LA OCUISINH AU SALON 


By C. Aner MUSGRAVE. 


Problems. 

The following separate editions are now issued: Book I. Cloth, 1s. Poa 
and II. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Books I., II., and III. Cloth, 2s. 

Books III. and IV. Cloth, 2s. Books I-IV. Cloth, 3s. Books 


IV.-VI. 2s.6d. Books I.-VI. and XI. 4$. 6d. Book . IS. 
AN BELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MATHE- 
MATIOS. By J. GraHnam, B.A., Demonstrator of Mechanical Engineering 
and Applied Mathematics in the Technical College, Finsbury. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE BLEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By R. LacnLan, Sc.D., formerly 
Fellow of Tany College, Cambridge. With or without Answers. 2s. 6d. 
Answers se date 7, 1S. 
TAE CAL S FOR BÐBNGINHHRS. 
R.S. rete 400 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


KING BDWARD'S COOKBRY BOOK. By Frorence A. Georcr, 
Teacher of Cookery in King Edward's School, Birmingham. With 16 blank 
pages for notes. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 


By Professor J. Perry, 


-{ Complete Educational Peas UNE will be forwarded post free on application. 
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PRES. ORES STA BLACK’S SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Winner of the Translation Prize for November is Mrs. Hugh 


Latter, St. Mary’s Lawn, Leckhampton Road, Cheltenham. 
The winner of the Extra Prize for November is E. D. A. Morshead, A New Series of Educational 


Esq., 22 Kingsgate Street, Winchester. Works on Modern Lines. 


The Prize for December is awarded to G. E. D. 
aaa GEOGRAPHY. 


Und draut der Winter noch so sehr 


Mit trotzigen Geberden, REDER i oe AnD Wench By L. W. LYDE, M.A. Is. 4d. 

Und streut er Eis und Schnee umher orrelation of History, Science, and Geography. 

M atA , WORLD PICTURES. By Miss REYNOLDs. Is. 6d. net. With inter- 

Es muss doch Frühling werden. esting full-page liiustrations representing typical world scenery 

Und drängen die Nebel noch so dicht BLACK’S CEOCRAPHICAL TEXT BOOKS. By L. W. LYDE, YM. A. The 

Sich vor dem Blick der Sonne, World. 2s.6d. net. British Bmpire, British Isles, Burope, Asia, Africa, 

Sic wecker doch mit ihren Licht . North America, South America. 1s. net each. 

Einmal die Welt zur Wonne MAN AND HIS WORK. By A. J. and F. D. HERBERTSON, Is. net. 
: SYNTHETICAL MAPS. Engiand and Wales in § Sections. Europe in 

Blas’t nur, ihr Stürme, blas’t mit Macht ! t2 Sections. ad. net e 

Mir soll darob nicht bangen ; DESCRIPTIVE CEOCRAPHIES FROM ORICINAL SOURCES. Edited by 

Auf leisen Sohlen über Nacht A. J. and F. D. HergeRrTsoN. Now ready, North America. 2s. 


Kommt doch der Lenz gegangen. f- ISTO RY 
è oe J 


Da wacht die Erde griinend auf, 


Weiss nicht wie ihr geschehen, l FAMOUS ENCLISHMEN. ByJ. FINNEMORE. Is. 4d. Vol. I. Alfred- 

Und lacht in den sonnigen Himmel hinauf, Elizabeth. History Taught by Biography. 

Und möchte vor Lust vergehen. SEA DOC READERS. Py L. W. LYDE, M.A. Ages of Drake, Blake, 
: ; , 7 eee Hawke. rs. nete 

E AE EE ee ENCLISH PEOPLE IN THE XIX. CENTURY. By Dr. H. DE B. GIBnINS. 
nd schmückt sich mit Rosen und Aehren ; 2s. Tracing the Political, Commercial, Social and Colonial Progress. 

Und lasst die Briinnlein rieseln klar, BOYS AND CIRLS OF OTHER DAYS. By JoHN FINNEMORE. Second 

Als waren es Freudenzahren. Edition. With 15 Illustrations. rs. 4d. 

Drum still ! und wie es frieren mag, 

O Herz, gieb dich zufrieden ; ENGLISH. 

Es ist ein grosser Maientag STORIES FROM SCOTT FOR YOUNC PEOPLE.—Ivanhoe, Talisman, Quentin 

Der ganzen Welt beschieden. pama i ota Mortality, The abbot, Mo Monastery, Rob Roy, Fair Maid 

Und wenn dir oft auch bangt und graut, ` PTA aoan e 

Ale del de Holl auf Erden— DE QUINCEY’ S CONFESSIONS OF AN ENCLISH OPIUM EATER. Edited by 


Nur unverzagt auf Gott vertraut? ee Downieg, M.A., and containing Prof. Masson's Notes. Cloth. Price 

Es muss doch Frühling werden. PAŠSAGES FOR PARAPHRASING. By JoHN T. MILNE. Price gd. 

A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. By J. H. FowLer, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

SCOTT CONTINUOUS READERS. An Illustrated Abridged Edition of 
Scott, valuable as an Introduction to the Author's works—Ivanhoe, Wood- 
stock, Talisman, Sarnin Durward, Old Mortality. Illustrated. 


40 pages is. net e 


SHAKESPEARE. School "Edition. King Lear, Merchant of Venice, Julius 
Cesar, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Macbeth. ts. net each. 
SCOTT'S NOVELS. Complete Text. IS. Ód. per Volume. 


PROSE AND POETRY. 


XIX. CENTURY PROSE. By J. H. Fowcer, M.A. ıs. net. 
XIX. CENTURY POETRY. By A. C. M’DONNELL, M.A. Is. net. 
POEMS OF ENCLISH HISTORY. ByJ. A. NicKLin, M.A. Complete, 


1s. 6d. ; in Three Parts, 4d. net each. A Selection for repetition parallel with 
the period Boadicea to Anne. 

MODERN POETS.—Tennyson, The Brownings, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and 
Coleridge. 6d. net each. 

SCOTT'S POEMS.—Marmion, Lady of the ane and Lay of tha Last 


Minstrel. With School Notes. 1s. net each 


FRENCH. 


CRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE. By W. G. HARTOG. Is. net. 
A short French Grammar fa French. 

LES CAULOIS ET LES FRANCS. By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. Is. 6d. 
A Second-Year French Reader. Ilustrated. 

VOLTAIRE.—CONTES ET MELANCES. By the same Editor. 2s. A 
Selection for School use of Voltaire's shorter Stories. 

FRANCE DE MONTOREL. By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. Illustrated. Is. 6d. 

HISTOIRE DE PAYARISEAT le Loyal Serviteur. By W. G. HARTOG. 


By “G.E.D.” 


And what if still with surly shout 
Shakes Winter roof and rafter, 
As ice and snow he hurls about ?— 
The Spring must follow after ! 


And what if still, the storm-clouds thro’, 
There’s ne’er a sunbeam breaking ?— 
In sunshine sweet to bliss anew 
The world shall soon be waking. 


Then roar, ye tempests, rave your spite ! 
Ye are not worth my heeding : 

On light swift feet across the night 
The Spring is hither speeding. 

Ah, then wakes Earth, all greenery — 
She scarce knows how or wherefore— 

And laughing up at the sunlit sky 
Forgets she’d aught to care for ! 


With tender blade and flower and ear 
Herself she decks full featly, 

And sets her rivulets running clear 
As if ’t were Joy wept sweetly. 

Then patience! ’Spite of frost and cold, 
Heart, merry still be making : 

For all that is shall yet behold 
One world-wide May-day breaking ! 


aks Illustrated. ıs. 
And tho’ this earth seem full of woe, DUMAS.—LES AVENTURES DE CHICOT. Edited by A. B. FLORIAN. 
Bemocked by demon lavghter, 18. 6d, 


Still trust in God, and fear no foe, 


For Spri i ellou-aivert CRANDS PROSATEURS DU XVIIe SIECLE. Edited by Louis BRANDIN. 
r ing must fo : 


With Notes and Portraits. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 
PROCRESSIVE CHEMISTRY. By TELFORD VARLEY, M.A., B.Sc. 
as. 6d. 
CENERAL PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS. By WALDEN and MANLEY. 


38. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY STATICS. By W. J. Dons, M.A. 
7s. 6d. 


By the PRIZE EDITOR. 


Let Winter and his savage rout 
Assail with all their burly, 

And scatter ice and snow about : 
Yet Spring will follow surely. 


Let mist and haze and fog combine 
To dim the sun’s gay glances : 
Anon he shows his light divine 
Ard all the world entrances. 
(Continued on page 6v.) 


Catalogues on application. 
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BOOKS FOR 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1902. 


SHAKBSPHARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 
With, lemodaction: Ce Contes eee Plan of Freparation;a and ee 
tion Papers”... z 


SCOTT’S LADY oF THE LAKE. "With Notes. 
— OantosI.and V. With Notes. 
MACAULAY'S HORATIUS. With Notes 

— LAKH RHGILLUS... 

MILTON’S COMUS 

— LYOIDAS 


PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with Analysis of 
Sentences and Exercises. By W. W. DunLor, M.A. 


THE WORLD IN OUTLINE, with the British Isles, Euron, and ie 
British Colonies in detail, Elements of Physical Geography. 178 pages 


ARITHMHTIO, THBORHTICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 
J. S. MacKay, ‘M.A, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Mackay's Euclid.” ... 


HBLEMENTS OF BUOCLID. Books I.-VI., and Parts of Books XL. 
and XII. By J. S. Mackay, LL.D. iss 


Book I., 1s.; Book Il., 6d.; Book III., gd.; Books XI. and XIL, ‘6d. 
Key to Exercises in abore 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. ” By Wu. TUINSON, B. A, B. Se. Sg 6 
BLEMENTARY ALGEBRA, By Wm. Tomson, M.A., B. Sc up 


to and including Quadratic Equations, 2s. ; with Answers ... 2 6 


MBOHANIOS, BLEMENTARY, incladiag Piydrostotics and Pneu- 
matics. By OLIVER J. Loncg, „Se. . 4 6 


PHYSIOS: An Elementary Text-Book for Univenity Classes, By C. c. 
Knott, D.Sc. 652 pages ... sie 7 6 


ARY PHY BIOGRAPHY. By ‘Dav ID ronan 
M.A., D.Sc. With Diagrams, Questions, and Examination Papers ow 2 6 


BOOEK-EEBEPING IN THHORY AND FRAQTION. By 


Georce Lisle, C.A. .. 2 O 
Ruled Books for above, Day Book and Heine. Sach a ae .. O 6 


COMMBROIAL ARITHMBETIO. By W. Wacbliony: 
Or with Answers, price 15.; ; Answers only, price 6d. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Tutorial Preparations. Natural History 


LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES 


In every branch of Natural Science, from 6s. per dozen. 
Stem Structure, Leaf and Floral Structure, Ovaries, Fruits, Seeds, &c. 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute, China Grass, Silk, Wool, &c. 


THE 


Student's Series of “ Microscopical Studies” 
In “ELEMENTARY” and “ADVANCED EOTANY,” 
Comprising 48 Preparations with Diagrams. £1. Is. net. 

The Type Preparations in this Senses can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


48 Preparations to illustrate the ‘‘ Histology of the Rabbit.” 
ZI. Is. net. 


The Type Preparations in this Series can only he supplied at the prices indicated. 


460 Lantern Slides to illustrate Human Physiology and Histology. 


Plain Slides, 6s. per doz. ; Coloured Slides from 12s. per doz. 


3,000 Lantern Slides to illustrate the “Animal Kingdom.” 

2,000 ,, ” “ Vegetable Kingdom.” 

1,500 Lantern Slides to illustrate Geology, Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, &c. 


20,000 Microscopical Preparations in Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. 


PREPARERS OF LANTERN AND MIORBOSOOPIOAL SLIDES ONLY. 
CATALOGUES Jor Session 1901-1902 now Keady: 


192 pages 
. each 
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112 pages o 8 


Post free. 


ABRAHAM FLATTERS, 


Gold Medallist in Microscopy and Photomicrography, 
16 & 18 Church Road, Longsight, MANCHESTER. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


POESIES DE L’ENFANCE GCHOISIES 


(French Poetry for Children.) 
By FRANCOIS LOUIS. 


Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


This collection has been made with the greatest care, containing Nursery Rhymes 
and Short Easy Pieces, such as are rarely found in similar collections. 

“Will be specially valued by those who have the charge of the education of | 
young people.’ —Teachers' Aid. 


INTERLINEAR GERMAN READING BOOK. 


By F. HAHN. 
Edited and Revised by C. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S. 


With the New German Orthography and the Literal English Translation on the 
Hamiltonian System. Containing a selection of Tales by celebrated German 
Authors, progressively arranged either for use in Classes or for Self-Study. 


Crown 8vo, wrapper, 18$. ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
‘Simple moral tales written in an easy German style; the very best book for 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


New, Practical, and Basy Method of Learning 
By MATHIAS MEISSNER. 
. An improvement on Seidenstiicker and Ahn’s Systems. 
23rd Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Key to the Exercises, 8vo, sewed, ts. 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51 Orp Bailey, Lonpon, E.C. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


FOR THE 
SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION. 


RODNEY & CO. 


Call special attention to their Unique System of Furnishing 
hich has met with such general acceptance 
By the Scholastic Profession. 


EASY PAYMENTS, 


Extending over one, two, or three years. 
No security required. 


All business treated confidentially. 


BEST QUALITY, Low Prices. 


Enormous stocks to choose from. 
Articles not approved willingly exchanged, 
Free delivery in town er country. 


RODNHY & CO. 
Make every effort to meet the wishes of clients, 


And so secure their confidence and recommendations. 


FRHE LIFE ASSURANOHR. 


A unique feature of Rodney & Co.'s system. 
If you want reliable, artistic furniture 
On best terms, do not fail to apply to 


RODNBY & CO. (Ltd.), 
45 HOLBORN VIADUOT, B.O., 


For Booklet, containing full particulars of their system 
Of Furnishing by Deferred Payments. 


School Modelling. 


HARBUTT'S "S PLASTICINE. 


This beautiful material infuses a new meaning and a fresh delight 
into school methods. It can be used in a score of ways other than 
purely Art Modelling. 


Free Samples and all particulars from 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., Bath. 


PLASTIC METHODS FOR PLASTIC MINDS. 1s. A useful 
Book on Modelling for Young Teachers. From all Booksellers. 
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Then blow, ye tempests, vent your spite ; 
I scorn your angry nipping : 

With fairy footfall through the night 
Spring comes a-tiptoe tripping. 


The greening Earth in glad surprise 
Shakes off her winter sadness, 

Laughs up into the sunny skies, 
And well-nigh faints for gladness. 


She decks her hair with garlands gay, 
Green blades and roses blushing, 
And speeds the runnels on their way 

With tears of joy o’erflushing. 


Dear heart! should winter thee dismay ? 
O rest thee uncomplaining : 

O’er all the world a great May-day 
Shall dawn by God’s ordaining. 


Quail not beneath the tyrant’s rod, 
Fail not, though demons harry 

As Hell were loose ; trust still in God : 
Spring comes and will not tarry. 


We classify the 106 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—An Earrach, M. E. Parsons, Corbar, 100,000, G.E.D., 
Deor, Airbain, Snowdrop, E.H.O., Hanswurst. 


Second Class.—Toroté, Pom-pom, Bildad the Shuhite, Philo- Deutsch, 
Updown, P.L.T., Calliope, H. Seebee, Pitt, G.E.M., Jabberwok, 
Musca, Nostradamus, A.L.L.E., Marigold, E.A.M., Interpreter, 
Altnacoille, A Speckled Bird, Hanover, Caller Herrin, R.F.F., 
Matouska, Fortes et Fideles, C.B., Norimus, Cypher, Agricola, Noth, 
Gwen, M.D.S.N., Eilrah, G.A.M., Primrose, Meliora latent, R.C., 
Anchor, Je suis prest. 


Third Class.—Bookworm, L’Esprit, Ivy Leaves, R. K. Winter, 
Pimpernel, Gertrude Saunders, Nessko, Neith, Immer zu, Peti vallum, 
Whituarrer, A.Z., E. M.M., Schwesterchen, Englanderin, Saka, H. A.F., 
Nellie Grey, Francesca, K.C. E., Englefield, Juan, V.E. B., Xela, D.A. R. 


Fourth Class.—Hope, La pierre noire, Sacharissa, Backfisch, Isa, 
Vectis, O.M.I., Snowflake, Holofernes, E. Edgell, Freya, G.B., 
M.G.F., F.M.C., E.A.R., Altotting. 


Fifth Class.—Despond, Cam, Syncope, Frau, A Microbe, Robin, 
Constable, U.U., Fiat, C.R., Huish, Willie, Pard, O.P., Fil, S.L.O., 
Apse. 


A competitor asks whether it would not be possible to print more 
than one version of the prize translation. In the present instance she 
wishes to see how the difficulty of double rimes, especially in the penulti- 
-mate stanza, can be tackled in more ways than one. The request is 
reasonable, and I have gratified it as far as space allows. To start with, 
I give a published version which will serve as a whipping-boy, with- 
out hurting any competitor’s feelings. Note in it, first, the loss by 
sacrificing the double rimes ; next, the bad rimes—‘‘ loud, about ; up, 
above ; hair, clear” —(I again must protest against the Cockney rime 
of ‘‘ morning, dawning ”); thirdly, the stress of rime ‘‘I ween,” a 
stopgap at the end of the first stanza ; fourthly, the repeated rimes in 
stanzas 2and 3. Further, ‘‘ For you I will not fear” is ambiguous, and, 
if “for” is a conjunction, most prosaic; and ‘‘ Nor knows how came 
thereby ” is not English. Aehren are not ‘‘ golden ears,” for it is spring 
time. ‘‘ As it may,” riming with ‘‘ May-day,” is a slovenliness of 
which many were guilty. The last stanza is beneath criticism ; but one 
flaw is common to it and my version—the last line should be identical 
with the last line of the first stanza, as in the German. In the prize 
version the third and last stanzas are excellent. ‘* Forgets she’d aught 
to care for ” is very wide of the original. I mislike the rime ‘‘thro’, 
anew,” and do not see why the roses are sacrificed. ‘*Corbar” and 
‘* Snowdrop ” come next in order. 


By AN EMINENT HAND. 


Though winter bluster ne’er so loud, 
With sullen, threatening mien, 

And scatter ice and snow about, 
Yet spring must come, I ween. 


And though the mists close ne’er so tight 
Before the sun’s bright glance, 

He yet shall waken with his light, 
And still the world entrance. 


(Continued on page 62.) 


Relfe Brothers’ Books 
FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL, 1902. 


SCRIPTURH MANUALS. Samuel I., St. Mark, 
Acts of the Apostles. With Introduction, Notes, and Comments on 
the Pc tale and Revised Versions. By G. Carrer, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
1s. 6d. each. 


THE CHURCH CATHCHISM. By A. Ricues, F.R.G.S. gd. 


RELFE BROTHERS’ NEW PREPARATORY 
ATLAS. Containing 24 clear and distinct Maps, all the most tmportant 
places being clearly marked. Quite up-to-date. 4to, 6d. 


“Tt is the clearest we have yet seen.” —/Journal of Education. 


GHOGRAPHICAL QUHSTIONS. By J. WuLFsoN. 


Specially adapted for Examinations in Commercial Geography. Crown 8vo, 6d. 
Key To SAME, net 18. 


GHOGRAPHICAL THRMS, THHIR DERIVATIONS 
AND MBANINGS. With Notes of Tides, Currents, &c. A List of the 
Chief Productions of the Earth, &c. By A. W. PLATT, B.A. 4d. 


OUTLINHS OF BNGLISH HISTORY. B.C. 55— 
A.D. 1901. Containing Genealogical Tables, Short Biographical Sketches, 
and Index. Compiled and Arranged by G. Carter, M.A. Twelfth Edition. 
227 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


RELFH BROTHERS’ SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND 
ATLAS. By G. Carter, M.A. The main features of this book are: ir) 
The Maps are on one side and the Notes on the other; (2) The Maps are so 
drawn that they can be easily reproduced ; (3) The maps are not over-crowded. 
(This Book is a complete Geography and Atlas). Cr. 4to, 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST ARITHMBTIO. By Dr. W. T. KNIGHT 
(Author of Algebraic Factors, &c.) Contains copious and carefully Graduated 
Examples on the different Rules. The Exercises in each Rule are folioen ay 
Questions and Problems for Examination Papers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8d. 
Answers, separately, 6d. 


MACAULAY’S HORATIUS, IVRY, AND THB 
ARMADA. By F. Gorse, M.A. 8d. 


SHORT FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS (410), 


Each containing Six Idiomatic Sentences to render into French. 


Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

Many of the grammatical questions are taken, by permission, from the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, from those of the College of Preceptors, the London 
Matriculation, the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, and from the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations. 

‘A very useful set of questions.”—Modern Language Quarterly. 

‘The English idioms for translation into French are well chosen. 
little book.” — University Correspondent. 

“The exercises in the use of idioms are specially good." — Bookman. 

“ We noticed at the time of its appearance this very useful collection of test papers, 
and need only here add that the key is full and accurate save for some obvious mis- 
prints and one or two slips that we have noticed.” —/ournal of Education. 

“We are great advocates of abundant exercises ; hence our immediate approval of 
this book.” —School Guardian. : ; 

“We have much pleasure in recommending this useful collection of papers in 
grammar and idiomatic sentences. It will save the teacher many an hour of labour, 
and would be valuable for a class entering for an examination to work through 
steadily." — Educational Review, , 

A KEY, issued to Teachers and Private Students only, can be obtained from the 
Publishers. 6s. net. (A list of errata is issued with this.) 


By H. R. LADELL, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPELLING CARD. 


Fortieth Thousand. Price 6d. By the same Author. 


Containing nearly 1,000 words (in which actual mistakes have frequently been 
made, as collected from Dictations, Essays, Examination Papers, &c., during a 
period of more than fifteen years), with Rules. 


Also, in Book Form, ‘‘HOW TO SPELL AND SPEAK ENGLISH.” Third 
Edition. Price 1s. o 

This also embodies most of the errors in the sentences set for correction in the 
Examination Papers of the London Matriculation, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals, the College of Preceptors, &c. 


French Essentials and French Conversation Sentences. 
Second Edition. Price 2s. cloth ; 1s. 6d. boards. By the same Author. 


“ This short grammar is compiled by a master who knows his business. The type 
is good, the arrangement good, and there is nothing superfluous." —/Journal of 
Education. aa) . 

“ Students preparing for examination in French grammar and composition will 
know the worth of this little book. The colloquial sentences at the end are a useful 
addition.” — Bookman. 


[An appendix embodying the final official changes in the simplification of French 
Grammar rules will be presented with each copy. | 


It is a useful 


London: RHLFH BROTHERS, Ltd., 
6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, H.O. 
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French Dialogues 
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New Method 
Key to above ... 
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YANEZ sa eg 
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YANEZ 
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ew Method. New Edition. Arranged for 
Classes, Schools, and Private Lessons... . 

Mengel’s German Exercises and Idioms.. 

German Composition and Idioms .. 
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Hossfeld’s German Reader .. 

Englisb-German Commercial Correspondent 

English-German Dictionary zis 

German-English Dictionary 

The Two Dictionaries in one volume 

Select German Stories sas 

German Dialogues 
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Then blow, ye storms, with all your might ! 
For you I will not fear : 

With silent footsteps through the night 
The spring is drawing near. 


Then wakes the earth to verdure up, 
Nor knows how came thereby ; 

And laughs in the sunny Heaven above, 
And is ready for joy to die. 


With flowery garlands she binds her hair, 
With roses, and golden ears ; 

And makes the fountains to ripple clear, 
As it were with joyful tears. 2 


Then wait ! and freeze it as it may, 
O heart, repine nu more ! 

There is a glorious bright May-day 
For all the world in store. 


And though oft racked with fear and dread, 
As it were hell on earth, 

Still undismayed, in God confide : 
The spring must yet shine forth. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from Cicero's “De Senectute” :— 


Quattuor robustos filios, quinque filias, tantam domum, tantas 
clientelas Appius regebat et caecus et senex. Intentum enim animum, 
tamquam arcum, habebat, nec languescens succumbebat senectuti. 
Tenebat non modo auctoritatem, sed etiam imperium, in suos; 
metuebant servi, verebantur liberi, carum omnes habebant: vigebat in 
illa domo mos patrius et disciplina. Ita enim senectus honesta est, si 
se ipsa defendit, si ius suum retinet, si nemini mancipata est, si usque ad 
extremum spiritum dominatur in suos. Ut enim adolescentem, in quo 
senile aliquid, sic senem, in quo est aliquid adolescentis, probo; quod 
qui sequitur, corpore senex esse poterit, animo numquam erit. Sep- 
timus mihi Originum liber est in manibus; omnia antiquitatis monu- 
menta colligo: causarum illustrium, quascumque defendi, nunc cum 
maxime conficio orationes ; ius augurum, pontificum, civile tracto ; 
multum etiam Graecis literis utor ; Pythagoreorumque more exercendae 
memoriae gratia, quid quoque die dixerim, audierim, egerim, com- 


| 


memoro vesperi. Hae sunt exercitationes ingenii, haec curricula 
mentis ; in his desudans atque elaborans, corporis vires non magno 
opere desidero. Adsum amicis; venin in senatum frequens ultroque 
affero res multum et diu cogitatas, easque tueor animi, non corporis 
viribus. Quae si exsequi nequirem, tamen me lectulus oblectaret meus, 
ea ipsa cogitantem, quae iam agere non possem : sed ut possim, facit 
acta vita. Semper enim in his studiis laboribusque viventi non intel- 
ligitur, quando obrepat senectus. Ita sensim sine sensu aetas senescit ; 
nec subito frangitur, sed diuturnitate extinguitur. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 
“Z. Y.X?s” Extra Prize of Two Guineas will be awarded 


| for the best annotation of Victor Hugo's “ Hernani,” Act w., 


| 


| 
| 
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( 
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Scene ii. (the soliloguy of Don Carlos.) 


As competitors may find some difficulty in procuring a text in holiday 
time, we will fix February 15 as the latest date for receiving MS. 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
paper to test common sense. 


The problem is suggested by a por set by Mr. Holman to test the 
intelligence of technical school students, some of the questions in which 
seem to us good and some bad. Æ.g., ‘‘ Give a definition of a chair 
which will not apply to a stool, a sofa, or a form.” ‘‘A man had an 
octagonal piece af cloth; he cut off three-fourths of the corners. How 
many corners had it then?” ‘* Is there any practical good in making a 
pie-crust ornamental instead of plain.” 

Our paper is supposed to be set to a class of boys or girls, or mixed 
(state which), average age fifteen. ber of 
questions from six to twelve. 


Time half an hour. Num 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by January 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 


1858. 


CEO. M. HAMMER & 60., Lro., 


Manufacturers of School, College, and Church Furniture, 


Every description 


of 
Desks, 
Seats, 
Cupboards, 
Tables, 
Easels, 9 
8Blackboards, 
Folding 


Partitions, 


e 


de. &e. —_ syi RAAN] sat 
, WORKING BHNCH FOR OHBEMICAL LABORATORY. 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE FORWARDED ON 


W.C. 


Every description 


of 


Fittings 
FOR 
Technical 
Institutes, 
Polytechnics, 
Art Schools, 
Libraries, 


&c., &C. 


APPLICATION. 


Estimates given for completely Furnishing Schools. 


GEO. M. HAMMER & CO., Ltd., 370 STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 
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FROM 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S LIST. 


A Reading Book in History for Younger Children, to supplement 
the Tassoni given Orally. A py 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CLARA L. THOMSON, 
Late of Somerville College ; Examiner in Literature to the Central Welsh Board. 
Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 1s. 6d. net. 
Part I. (To 1066 a.D.) [Now ready. | Part II. (1066-1272.) 
[Early in January. 
Other Parts in preparation. 
PRESS NOTICES OF PART I. 


„Literature says :—" This is the most rational attempt to improve the teaching of 
history we have met with. It is an admirable little book.” 
Jie Educational Review says :—-‘* We are delighted with the pleasant, easy style 
of the narrative. The pictures, too, lend quite a charm to the book.” 
The School World says :—‘‘ It is a very good bit of work.” 


“ A most useful book; we only wish it were five times as large.”— 


CARMINA BRITANNIAE. 


LITERATURE. 


A SELECTION OF POEMS AND BALLADS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Arranged by CLARA L. THOMSON, 


Examiner in English Literature to the Central Welsh Board. 
Crown 8vo. 250 pages. 28. net. 


This book forms the completest collection of historical English poems which has 
been published in cheap form. It contains over one hundred selections, many of 
which are of contemporary date with the events described. 


The School World says:—‘‘A comprehensive and excellent compilation. .. . 
Admirable and thoughtful.” 


THE TEMPLE RECITER. 


A KEW COLLECTION OF SERIOUS AND HUMOROUS VERSE 
SUITABLE FOR PUBLIC RECITATION. 
Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A., Editor of the “Temple Reader,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. In Illustrated Cover. 1g, net. 
Dundee A dvertiser.—' Excellent, and will meet most tastes and capacities." 


Four Popular Readers. 


‘t Interest in the children, and the necessity of giving them an attractive 
training in English literature, should induce school managers to examine the 


excellent ‘Readers’ pee by Mr. E. E. Spreicut, B.A., and published 


by Horace Marshall & Son."”— Yorkshire Daily Post. 


I. THE JUNIOR TEMPLE READER. Edited by CLARA 
L. THomson and E. E. Srgicut, B.A. Cloth, 8vo. 400 pages, with over 
so full-page Illustrations. 1s. 6d. net. 

The School World says :—‘' It deserves a great and wide success.” 


II. THE MIDDLE TEMPLE RHADSHR. Edited by E. E. 
SpeicuT, B.A. Cloth, 8vo. With many Illustrations. 1s. 6d. net. 


_ The Educational Review says :—"' Teachers should see this book before replenish- 
ing stock for the coming year.’ 


The Bookman says: —*' The book is an unqualified success.” 


Ill. THE TEMPLE RHADBR. A Reading Book in Literature. 
Edited by E. E. Sreicut, B.A. With an Introduction by Prof. Epowarp 
Dowven, Litt. D., LL.D. Fully Illustrated. 1s. 6d. net. 


Prof. F, York PowELL, M.A., says :—*"' Igis excellent, and the best that I have 
ever seen. 


IV. THE VILLAGE SCHOOL READER. Edited by 
CHarves SAvVILE RounpeLL. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, rs. 6d. net. 
Suitable for Town School and Village School alike. 
The Journal of Education says :—' We congratulate Mr. Roundell on his new 
essay. He has provided for small scholars a feast of good things, and we hope their 
pastors and masters will take advantage of it." 


THE NEW BNGLISH SHRIBS. Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, 
B.A. Includes the following useful school books. 


Selections from Wordsworth. ód. | Stories from the Northern Sagas. 
net. t. 
Charles Lamb’s Adventures of ction 


Re tee from T n. 1s. net. 
15. net. ew English 0e Boo 5. 
The Adventures of Beowulf. od. net. net. aie 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temple House, E.C. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF HEAD MASTERS. 


HE Conference met at Cambridge, by invitation of the 
Cambridge University, on Friday, December 20, and 
Saturday, December 21. It was attended by some eighty 
head masters and some sixty assistant masters. The Chair 
was taken at 2 p.m. by the President of Committee, the 
Rev. H. W. Moss (Shrewsbury). 


The CHAIRMAN congratulated the Conference on holding its first 
meeting of the new century at one of the two great Universities. With 
regard to the coming year, all must be deeply anxious that the Govern- 
ment should take in hand seriously the question of secondary education ; 
but they were a party of delays. Full allowance must be made for the 
difficulties with which the Government had had to deal during recent 
Sessions, but the fact remained that every year’s delay made vested 
interests more deeply rooted and complicated problems which were 
before simple. They therefore hoped to see this Session a comprehen- ` 
sive and satisfactory measure, and that a question which belonged to a 
higher sphere would not be allowed to fall into the vortex of party 
politics. 

The New Education Bill. 


The first resolution was moved by Mr. KEELING (Bradford) :— 

“ That the new Local Authority for Secondary Education should 
be so constituted as to secure for each locality the advantages of 
higher education, and that, with this view (i.) it should not be 
constituted by an election ad hoc ; (ii.) a majority of its members 
should be members of the County Council; (iii.) it should include 
an adequate proportion of persons having a practical knowledge 
of secondary education. 


It was clearly the intention of the Government, as far as possible, to 
decentralize education, and to throw on the Local Authorities the 
responsibility of establishing and supervising the new secondary schools. 
As recommended by the Bryce Commission, the interference of the 
State would be limited to the aiding and the advising of the Local 
Authoritizs. The result would be that in the future the influence of 
the Local Authorities would be paramount, and eventually determine 
the action of the Central Authority itself. This was what made the 
constitution of the Local Authorities of such vital importance. Their 
first duty would be to aid existing schools, and to supplement them 
when necessary. The grammar schools of England had done, and 
were doing, a noble work. They kept alive in every neighbourhood a 
belief in liberal culture; they had maintained an open door for poor 
boys with brains, and, by associating in one school boys of all classes, 
they had done much to break down class distinctions and social pre- 
judices. But they had been let and hindered in maintaining their 
ideal by lack of funds, and it would be the first duty of the new Local 
Authority to see that grammar schools were properly equipped and 
financed. It would also be necessary in many cases to modernize the 
curricula, and so provide a liberal education by means of science. 
The Government were well advised in taking the County and County 
Borough Councils as the nucleus of the new Education Authority. 
These had a good record of educational work behind them, and they 
were willing to undertake the work. Above all they would be un- 
trammelled by hard-and-fast traditions and cut-and-dried methods. 
The third point of his resolution needed no labouring before the 
Conference. All there desired educational experts to be placed on the 
County Council Committees, and the only question was what proportion 
they should form. Taking thirty as the full number of the Committee, 
he would suggest that the County Council should om sixteen ; of 
the remaining fourteen, seven should be nominated by the Board of 
Education, on the understanding that their nominees should have a prac- 
tical acquaintance with secondary education ; the Committee of twenty- 
three thus formed should then co-opt seven representatives of School 
Boards, School Associations, &c. he resolution did not commit the 
Conference to any expression of opinion on the single Local Authority 
question. It only indicated a constitution of the Local Authority under 
which the interests of secondary education would be safe. 

The Rev. J. Browne, S.J. (Stonyhurst), seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. R. D. SWALLOW (Chigwell) moved : 

‘* That secondary schools should have the right of appeal from 
the Local to the Central Authority.” 

It had actually been proposed by certain County Councils to pool the 
grants earned by schools, and then distribute them at their own dis- 
cretion, without regard to the merits of the schools. Other County 
Councils had essayed to enforce their own views as to curricula in 
opposition to the governing body and the head master. From his own 
experience of governing bodies he was sure that, if they were put 
under the iron heel of a Local Authority without the right of appeal, 
the best men would refuse to sit as governors. 

The Rev. A. F. Rurry (Leatherhead) seconded. The resoluticn was 
carried unanimously. 
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Set Books, 


The Rev. Dr. RENDALL (Charterhouse) moved : 


“That in all language examinations, ancient or modern, im- 
posed by external bodies, prescribed books should be abolished, 
and the use of dictionaries, where it seems necessary, allowed.” 


It was nearly twenty years ago that a similar resolution had been 
brought before the Conference, and only last year the Conference had 
affirmed the principle with regard to modern languages. The system 
of set books was at the present moment disastrous, disintegrating, as 
it did, all the school work of boys proceeding to the University in their 
last year. 
After some discussion the motion was carried in the amended form: 
‘ That in all language examinations, ancient or modern, imposed 
by external bodies for entrance to the Universities or professions, 
prescribed books should be abolished.” 


Commercial Training in Public Schools. 


The Rev. the Hon. Canon LYTTELTON moved : 


“ That the Committee be requested to confer with representa- 
tives of the London Chamber of Commerce on the subject of 
commercial training in public schools.” 


There was a vast amount of ignorance and temporary panic on the 
question of commercial education. He doubted how far the recent 
advance of Germany in connexion with England had anything to do 
with our educational methods. He held rather that Germans had 
gained in commerce because they could command a far greater number 
of young men who were willing to take trouble over their commercial 
work, Again, if there were anything wrong in our education, the 
fault lay at the door of the Universities rather than of the public 
schools. The great leaders and employers of industry in Germany 
were men thoroughly trained in science, not in their school-days, but 
at the polytechnic and the University. It was not the function of 
head masters to investigate the recent effect of their curricula upon the 
commerce of the country, but it was their business to ascertain, from 
those qualified to speak, the exact state of things. Could the London 
Chamber of Commerce point to any definite defect in public-school 
boys who were destined for commerce? If they could, they (the Head 
Masters) would be willing and eager, if possible, to remedy it. Another 
object the Committee should have in view was to institute an examin- 
ation for the commercial boys on their modern sides which would take 
the same place as the Joint Board Examination did with regard to the 
classical side. He felt that it was a duty both of schoolmasters and of 
University dons to place themselves in touch with the commercial 
world, instead of regarding the interests of culture and of commerce as 
divergent. 

The Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK (Clifton) seconded. The ideals of 
public schools, as a whole, were no longer quite in touch with modern 
needs. The public demanded a new type of boy, who should combine 
the moral and the social efficiency of the old public-school boy witha 
new training founded on recent literature and science. If the Chambers 
of Commerce believed in their new ideal, let them prove their faith by 
their works. Let them put their hands in their pockets, subscribe 
some £200,000 or £300,000, and found a new public school on the 
model of the German schools. This school should take up the new 
humanism—not the rival, but the sister, of the old—and he believed 
that, in five or six years’ time, the results would be so satisfactcry that 
they would largely influence the modern sides of all public schools. 

Mr. KEELING proposed to add ‘‘and the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce,” and, with tbis addition, the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 


Modern Language Teaching. 


The second meeting of the Conference, on Saturday morning, was 
opened by a paper read by the Rev. G. C. BELL (Marlborough) on 
^“ The relative Advantages of different Systems of Modern Language 
Teaching.” 

Mr. BELL said that, after years of discussion of the subject on the 
Continent and America, England had at last begun to show a serious 
interest in it, mainly in reference toits bearing on commerce. Signs of 
this growing interest were the proposal to include French and German 
in Oxford Responsions, and the motion set down for the coming 
meeting of the Incorporated Association of Head Masters. As a 
basis of discussion Mr. Bell sketched the five principal methods 
of modern language teaching recognized by experts: (1) The fine old 
crusted grammar method.—This had been scotched by Mr. E. E. 
Bowen in a paper communicated to the Conference some years back. 
How far it had been killed in public schools he could not tell; but it 
ought to be extirpated. For that, however, a better supply of fully 
qualifed teachers was needed. (2) The conversational method. —This 
was much in vogue in German commercial cities, such as Hamburg and 
Frankfurt, and had its ardent supporters in England. In the hands of 
an able teacher it gave the pupils a sense of rapid progress and mastery, 
but it had the fatal defect of providing little discipline or padz/um for 
the intelligence, and it did not rise above a low intellectual standard. 


Dr. Russell in bis book on German schools had noted that in the 
highest classes of the Gymnasium Mrs. Ewing's ‘‘ Jackanapes” and 
«Tom Brown's Schooldays” were preferred to Shakespeare and 
Macaulay. (3) The Gouin or psychological method.—This method 
made good use of the association of ideas, but, like the natural method, 
furnished little discipline or training for the judgment and higher faculties. 
(4) The phonetic or reform method.—This was of great use in the ele- 
mentary stage, when the child’s vocal organs were plastic; but it must be 
sparingly used in public schools, unless a more liberal allowance of 
hours were granted to modern languages ; otherwise the more solid 
elements of linguistic training would be eliminated. The last three 
methods all set too high a value on conversational fluency. (5) The 
reading and translation system.—This had till lately prevailed ex- 
clusively in English public schools. It might help to discipline 
judgment, form style, and impart some appreciation of French and 
German literature, but it lacked vivacity and stimulus. All these five 
methods contained elements which might be utilized during a school 
course which lasted till the age of eighteen or nineteen. No scheme 
could suit all cases, and he would not attempt to draw one up. 
Preparatory masters might be encouraged to adopt oral methods if 
the entrance examinations at public schools included a vva voce test. 
The teaching being in an imperfect and chaotic state, there was urgent 
need of a consensus of expert opinion on such questions as the follow- 
ing :—What should be the aim or aims in teaching modern languages in 
classical form, modern form, Army classes, science schools, &c. ? What 
system or combination of systems would be best suited for the several 
aims of those schools and departments? What proportion of time 
should be allotted respectively to classical and modern languages at 
different stages of education and in different curricula? And, above all, 
how was it possible to satisfy the first and most essential condition of 
improvement, viz., a vast increase in the number of English-speaking 
men and women adequately trained to teach modern languages? No 
system could be considered permanently satisfactory which relied 
largely on the help of foreigners. Such questions had long ago been 
discussed and settled in several Continental countries by Central 
Authorities appointed by Government. Ought we in England to look 
for help and guidance from a Central Authority? It would be ungrate- 
ful not to acknowledge the stimulus which had been given to reform by 
the admirable report issued by the Intelligence Department of the Board 
of Education ; but to publish information was not enough ; they needed 
leadership to turn it to the best account for English schools. In 
America such questions were in process of solution by a committee of 
twelve appointed by the Modern Language Association in 1896. Their 
procedure, conclusions, and recommendations were set forth in their 
Report of 1898, from which he had largely borrowed. The speaker 
concluded by asking if it were possible to organize in England a 
similar body for similar purposes by the co-operation of the Universities 
with various associations of secondary-school teachers. It was for the 
Conference to say whether they considered the proposal likely to be 
feasible and fruitful. If so, an effort to carry it into eftect might be 
initiated on the spot by an instruction to the Committee to consider 
and report upon it. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed, and, on the motion of Dr. Fry 
(Berkhampstead), it was agreed that the paper should be printed at the 
expense of the Conference, and circulated among head and assistant 
masters. 


Age of Entrance Scholars at Oxford and Cambridge. 


The Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK (Clifton) moved : 


‘“To call attention to the report of the Sub-Committee on 
Public Examinations. ” 


He pointed out that the recent practice of Oxford and Cambridge col- 
leges to push back their scholarship examinations into the early autumn 
had, to a great extent, frustrated the intention of the University Com- 
missioners, who fixed the limit of age at nineteen. Now, it might 
happen that a boy who won a scholarship last autumn would be nine- 
teen and three-quarters before he went up to the University next Octo- 
ber. This state of things was bad for the boys if they were destined 
for a profession like the Indian Civil Service, and bad for the schools 
which did not wish to retain bos after nineteen. 

The Rev. C. EprsTEIN (Reading) seconded. 

The Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON opposed. From the professional 
point of view there was, as far as he could gather, no grievance. The 
one thing in the English educational system which foreigners admired 
and envied was the fact that boys of a tolerable age were at the head of 
the school. Robbed of this, the schools would lose the power of self- 
government, which was the best feature of the educational system of this 
country. 

The Rev. Dr. JAMES (Rugby) agreed with Mr. Lyttelton. Boys who 
went up early to the University were the most likely to go to the bad, 
or at least waste their first two years. 

The Rev. H. M. Burce (Winchester) likewise opposed the motion, 
on the ground that it would make scholarship examinations even less 
elastic than they were. 

The resolution was then put, and lost by a large majority. 
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English in Secondary Schools. 
Mr. J. S. PHILLPOTTS (Bedford) submitted the following resolution : 


“ That a higher standard of English should be required on 
entrance into secondary schools; and that the study ot English 
ought to receive more encouragement at the schools themselves.” 


He said a great part of the difficulties with the boys arose from their 
ignorance of English. Boys who began to learn Latin and Greek and 
modern languages later in their school life made much more rapid pro- 
gress than those who had only a slight acquaintance with their mother 
tongue ; and this latter should be acquired in the preparatory school. 
Their aim should be to create an interest in English literature, and 
to encourage the young boys to write letters and essays on various 
subjects. 

The Rev. A. J. GALPIN (King’s School, Canterbury) seconded the 
motion. 

The Rev. G. RENDALL (Charterhouse) thought it would be dangerous 
to say that ‘ʻa higher standard of English should be required on 
entrance into secondary schools ” without a thorough discussion on the 
question, which was impossible with the time at their disposal. He 
therefore moved an amendment to substitute for the words quoted, 
“ that the study of English ought to receive great encouragement at the 
schools themselves.” 

The Rev. Dr. ARMOUR (Great Crosby) seconded the amendment. 

The Rev. G. C. BELL (Marlborough) thought they might lighten the 
labour at preparatory schools if they said that no examination in Greek 
for entrance scholarships should be given to boys under thirteen. 

The amendment was lost by a large majority, and the original motion 
‘was carried. 

Entrance Examinations. 


The Rev. Dr. SELWYN (Uppingham) proposed : 


“ That in examinations for admission into the schools repre- 
sented at the Conference more weight ought to be given to the 
attainment of a satisfactory knowledge of Latin than to an acquaint- 
ance with the elements of Greek.” 


‘He said they ought to lighten the burden of preparatory schools by 
{leaving out Greek in the examination for admission to the public 
schools, where it could be taken up with more advantage to the boys. 
The assistant masters in the lower school could then devote more time 
to English, and perhaps get a holiday abroad and learn French, which 
‘could be then much better imparted to their pupils. The elements of 
‘Greek might very well be left to boys after the age of fourteen or fifteen 
in the public school. 

Mr. PHILLPOTTS seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. RENDALL (Charterhouse) thought the result of the 
“motion, if carried, would be to kill Greek altogether ; and personally he 
thought Greek more valuable than Latin. 

The Rev. Dr. JAMES (Rugby) said that most schools carried out the 
principle that more weight ought to be given to a satisfactory knowledge 
of Latin than to the attainment of Greek on admission to their schools; 
but he could not agree to the elements of Greek being left out alto- 
gether, for in that case they would not be learnt satisfactorily afteswards. 
He must, therefore, vote against the motion. 

The resolution was lost by eighteen to ten. 


‘© Schools of Science.” 
Mr. F. J. R. HENDY (Bromsgrove) moved : 


‘< That the new regulations for ‘ Schools of Science’ are deserv- 
ing of the serious consideration of members of the Conference.” 


He said that the new regulations for ‘‘ science courses in day schools” 
required their very careful consideration. It was provided that ‘‘the 
-time-table of the whole curriculum of the school must be submitted to 
the Board of Education, showing that it makes provision for not less 
than nine hours per week of science instruction, including not more 
-than five hours’ mathematics”; and that ‘the instruction in science 
must be both theoretical and practical.” Grants were made for the first 
hundred students for the first and second years’ attendance of Sos., and 
for the second and third years’ attendance of 70s. per head to all schools 
that came under that regulation. That was very like the curriculum of a 
modern school, and therefore it was practically a grant to every boy on 
the modern side of the school. Science teaching had become more and 
more expensive, and it required a large amount of money to provide the 
necessary apparatus for it, and this grant would go a long way to pay 
the expenses where modern science teaching was already fairly well 
-done. As an offer of money it would be acceptable ; but there were 
conditions attached to the grant which would have to be carefully con- 
sidered. All these schools would have to be inspected by the Board of 
Education, and, so far as the present inspectors were concerned, there 
would be no objection to that. But then came Clause 7, which pro- 
vided that no grant would be made to the schools unless they were 
-acting in unison with the Local Authority. He did not know whether 
they looked upon the Local Authority in this connexion as a matter to 
be dreaded or resisted, but it was evidently a question which required 
consideration, and especially with regard to the curriculum of the 
-schools. 


The Rev. Dr. Fry (Berkhampstead) said they might accept the 
proposal as it stood, but they must not be taken thereby to have 
endorsed the future action of the Education Board with respect to any 
future regulations for inspection. 

The resolution was carried, em. con. 

The CHAIRMAN moved a vote of thanks to their University hosts for 
their splendid hospitality, and, this having been seconded by the Rev. 
G. C. BELL, it was carried enthusiastically. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that Dr. Gow (Westminster), Dr. James 
(Rugby), and the Rev. and Hon. Canon Lyttelton (Haileybury) had 
been elected on the General Committee of the Conference. 

On Friday evening a dinner was given to the members of the Con- 
ference and other guests by the Vice-Chancellor of the University and 
the Reception Committee in the Hall of Trinity College; and a 
conversazione followed at St. John’s College. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


ae Annual General Meeting of the Modern Language 

Association was held at the College of Preceptors on the 
afternoon of Thursday, December 19, and the morning of 
December 20. In the absence of the President, Mr. F. STORR, 
Chairman of Council, was called to the Chair. 


The report was read by Mr. A. E. Twentyman, Acting Hon. Secre- 
tary. The Association is steadily growing in numbers, sixty-five new 
members having been elected during the last year. Prof. Napier, 
of Oxford, has accepted the Presidency for the ensuing year. The 
Chairman characterized the past year as one of inception. Several 
important committees were sitting, and steps were being taken to com- 
pile a complete list of modern language teachers in secondary schools. 
The financial statement showed a balance of £10 in hand, but the Hon. 
Treasurer explained that there were outstanding liabilities on account of 
the Modern Language Quarterly. The report of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, read by Mr. W. W. Gregg, assistant editor, led to an interest- 
ing discussion. Prof. Moore Smith thought that, if the ship must be 
lightened, the bibliographical section should go by the board, and that, 
of the other two sections, the scholarly was more important than the 
pedagogic. Schoolmasters had 7he Journal of Education and other 
papers wherein to discuss professional questions, but the Modern 
Language Quarterly was the one organ in England representing 
English, French, and German scholarship.— Mr. Siepmann (Clifton), 
on the other hand, held that the chief interest of the publication lay 
in the bibliography, and that, as the schoolmasters vastly outnumbered 
the professors, their section should predominate.—Mr. Milner Barry 
said that the editors tried to keep the balance true between the scholarly 
and the pedagogic sections, but the contributions received from school- 
masters far outnumbered those received from scholars. He wholly 
disagreed with Mr. Siepmann in thinking that the Modern Language 
Quarterly should be run as the organ of teachers, and he appealed to 
professors—who, he believed, formed one-fourth of the Association— 
to send contributions.—The Chairman congratulated Prof. Rippmann on 
having survived his Herculean labours as bibliographical editor (he had 
read 2,600 reviews in the past year), and undertook that the question 
of curtailing this section, the cost of which overtaxed the resources of 
the Association, should receive the attention of the Committee. 


Presentation to Mr. Lipscomd. 


The Chairman then presented the late Secretary with a testimonial, 
accompanied by an address, signed by the eighty-five members who had 
subscribed. Such testimonials, he said, were too often an onerous 
liturgy, but in the case of Mr. Lipscomb so many members had spon- 
taneously expressed their desire to mark their grateful appreciation of 
his devotion to the cause that the Committee, even had it willed, could 
not have opposed the unanimous wish of the members. They all 
heartily congratulated Mr. Lipscomb on his preferment, though his 
gain was their irreparable loss.—Mr. Lipscomb expressed his gratitude 
in a few well chosen words. The testimonial had come to him as a 
complete surprise. 


New METHOD OF TEACHING. 


Prof. W. RIPPMANN opened a discussion on ‘‘ The New Method of 
Teaching Modern Languages.” He said that the title of the subject on 
the programme, though it expressed what he spoke about four years ago 
in that hall, was no longer sufficiently elastic. ‘The question was really 
one of linguistic training. During the last four years he had learned 
something from books and something from men and women, but 
he had learned most of all from the children themselves. There 
were two great considerations which modern language teachers had to 
bear in mind, and these were that they were teaching living languages 
to living children. They, therefore, required clear ideas about lan- 
guage, and, above all, about the mother tongue. They also required 
the earnest study of the child. Great progress had been made of late 
years not only in Germany, but strikingly in America and in England, 
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and, though they might be as humanists in opposition to scientists, they 
must ever be ready to acknowledge the debt which they owed to the 
scientific work of Darwin and the impulse which the doctrine of 
evolution had given to all branches of scientific research. The most 
important consideration was the child itself, and in this respect there 
had been a great change in their attitude during the last century, due, 
he supposed, more, in the first place, to Rousseau than to any other 
man, but it was due also in a very large measure to Pestalozzi. It was 
he who by his teaching inaugurated the modern spirit as opposed to that 
of the Renaissance. 
Pestalozzi, 


It was one hundred years since Pestalozzi published his most import- 
ant book entitled : ‘‘ How Gertrude teaches her Children.” The 
leading principles that animated that book were that intuition or know- 
ledge attained directly through the senses was the groundwork of all 
knowledge ; that language ought to be closely united with intuition 
(Anschauung), and taught in connexion with objects by means of 
exercises in expressing what had been intuitively learned ; that the time 
of learning details was not the time for reasoning and criticizing. In 
every branch of education they should begia with the simple elements 
and then continue step by step following the development of the child 
by a psychologically connected series of lessons. They should dwell 
long enough on each step for the child to complete the mastery of it. 
The individuality of the child should be sacred in the eyes of the 
master. The principle under all elementary and primary instruction 
was not to make the child acquire information and accomplishments, 
but to develop and increase the powers of the intellect. To knowledge 
must be added power, and to acquaintance with facts must be added the 
ability to make use of them. The relation between master and pupil, 
especially in matters of discipline, ought to be counted on and ruled by 
love. Instruction ought to subserve the higher aim of education. 


The Mother Tongue. 


Froebel’s teaching, especially in language, was based on Pestalozzi’s, 
and differed only in details. Both dwelt on the great importance of 
good training in the mother tongue. There was a growing conviction 
that no good was done by tinkering. In language teaching the basis 
must be sound, and therefore the teacher of French and German 
would never really be successful unless he did his very utmost to help 
on the reform in the teaching of English. It would be useful to the 
teacher to consider very carefully how the mother tongue was acquired 
in the first place. This was important because it was the basis, and 
gave very valuable hints as to method. The first thing which a child 
did was to see an object. At a later stage the child connected words 
with the object. Parents were sometimes careless with regard to the 
speech of their children. They were careless about such very important 
matters as the breathing of the child, and the teaching of it to make 
full use of its lungs in pure air. Parents were careless also in such 
matters as lisping, and sometimes even encouraged lisping as being 
pretty. They were also careless about stuttering and other defects. It 
was never too early to attend to a child’s speech. The next step in 
acquiring the mother tongue was that words themselves came to be 
regarded as objects, and at the same time came the first rudiments of 
grammar. All this took place before the appearance of the written 
language. Upon the appearance of the written language teachers were 
confronted with a very serious problem, the problem of how to teach 
English reading and writing. That problem was complicated in the 
English language by the fact that the spelling was very slightly 
phonetic and very largely historical, and that the written form tended 
to obscure the spoken form. Therefore here it was necessary that 
there should be ear training. Sounds should be regarded as objects. 
Could English reading and writing be taught on a scientific basis, 
and yet without phonetic symbols? At one time he regarded such 
a method of teaching as absolutely hopeless, but now he felt quite con- 
fident that there was a method, and he hardly needed to mention what 
that method was. It was a method due to one of their own members— 
Miss Dale—who showed an exquisite understanding of the child, an 
understanding so exquisite that it amounted to genius, and at the same 
time recognized the claims of the spoken language and the importance 
of sound ear-training. If a child had been taught on sound lines, it 
might be expected that it would have attained, among other results, the 
ability to see and to express in clear terms, both in speech and in writing, 
what it had seen. It would have also learned to hear sounds and to 
know their mode of production. Further, the child would have learned 
to act independently, and would have gained various moral habits of 

rmanent value. Now, as to the teaching of foreign languages. He 
had recently had the pleasure of reading a chapter which Mr. Eve con- 
tributed toa book called ‘‘ National Education,” and nothing in recent 
years had given him more genuine pleasure than the whole-hearted way 
in which Mr. Eve had thrown the weight of his authority into the scale 
on the side of the Association. He was convinced that the work which 
they were doing was work which should be welcomed by the classical 
teachers. Signs were not wanting that the activity of modern language 
teachers was being copied by classical teachers, and that the classical 
teachers were no longer satisfied with going on in the path of the 
Renaissance scholars, who regarded the child as non-existent until 


it could learn Latin grammar. It would be well for the classicab 
teachers to seek an alliance with the modern language teachers while 
there was time, and to consider their own methods of instruction 
before they suggested that modern language teachers should teach their 
pupils French and German versification. 


French First or German ? 


There was yet another question besides classics to be confronted. If 
they commenced with the only rational method—that of making a 
modern language the first one—ought that language to be French, or 
ought it to be German? The question was a difficult one. French 
had become respectable through age, and it was an ungrateful task in 
England to displace anything of that character; but he believed that 
the displacement of French by German asa first language would come. 
German was much more suitable than French for early teaching, and 
there was more kinship between German and English than between 
French and English. The problem of pronouncing German was far 
more simple, and the sounds of German were more closely akin to 
those of English. The mode of representation of German, if not truly 
phonetic, yet approached the phonetic far more closely than did French. 
He regarded the reading matter suitable for young learners as much 
more abundant in German than in French. Mr. Eve, inthe article to. 
which he had referred, called attention to the extraordinary survival 
which gave German an inferior position to French in secondary schools. 
But a change was already beginning totake place. It took place in 
America long ago. 

Method. 


He now came to the question of method. How were they to teach > 
It was clear that in all their teaching they must interest the child. That 
meant that they must pass from the known to the unknown, and they 
must cultivate the intellect. They must also arouse sympathy. In 
order to arouse sympathy between the foreign language and the child it 
was important that they should dwell on similarities. They must culti- 
vate the emotions of the child, and bear in mind that first impressions 
were very lasting. Any method for the early teaching of modern 
languages which would not stand that test was doomed. The older 
methods were based on the teaching of the dead languages. It seemed 
to be accepted that there must be drudgery at the outset. Grammar was 
all-powerful, and there was no thought of the people who used the dead 
languages. The grammatical method utterly failed to interest the child, 
because it left the child practically nothing to do. The translation 
method was a compromise, and a weak ee too. The Gouin 
method, in spite of the steady teaching which had been going on, was 
more philological than psychological, and was not based on the soundest 
philosophy. Somewhat nearer to what was wanted was the natural 
method which had spread in America. 


The Reformed Method. 


He now came to the reformed method. This was due, above all 
things, to a better understanding of the child and a more loving 
sympathy with him. First came the question of the pronunciation of 
the foreign tongue, and here energy was essential from the beginning. 
He would give a word of warning at once against that abominable 
institution, the foreign nurse. From a foreign nurse the children would 
get neither good pronunciation, nor good grammar, nor a good 
vocabulary, nor a good moral influence. There were considerable 
difficulties in connexion with pronunciation. The organs of the 
English child had been for some years accustomed to produce 
English sounds, but the organs were still flexible, and, if there 
had been good ear training in the mother tongue, very great held 
would be derived from that fact. Great difticulty arose in con- 
sequence of the historical spelling of the English language, and 
in this matter very great help might be got from the use of phonetic 
transcripts ; but he thought that the use of phonetics was by no means 
essential. Let the foreign language be used as much as possible. A 
great deal of help might be obtained in pronunciation from the use of the 
foreign language in the class-room. This use of the language would 
tend to prevent that false shame which a good many English persons 
found in later life when they went on the Continent. The vocabulary 
required to be chosen very carefully, and it must above all things appeal 
to the child’s interest. They must not try to exhaust one department 
of life before speaking about another. They must not speak about the 
garden exclusively and give every tree a name before they passed to 
the kitchen. The child must not be receptive only, but it must be pro- 
ductive. The required result was best obtained by connecting words 
with objects, and placing objects before the child. How long it took 
before the child connected the object and the foreign word without 
translating the word depended on various causes. It depended partly 
on the receptivity of the child and the number of expressions. hat 
object should be used with the purpose in view? Some recommended 
the use of chalk and dusters and blackboards, but these were rather 
mean objects with which to start, and they had no inherent interest. It 
was, he thought, better to put before the child at once a connective 
theme relating to simple life. This could be done by means ot 
pictures. The pictures of which he was thinking were a series of the 
seasons. It might be said that they were not very artistic and that they 
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were too agricultural. He confessed that they were not artistic in the 
classical sense, and he hoped that before long they would have some- 
thing better. But it was good for the town-bred children to have the 
subject of the country brought before them, even if it was only by means 
of pictures. 

here were three points which he should like to throw out as 
suggestions or hints, which he could not now develop. Let a point be 
made of putting sounds before signs, and the spoken word before the 
written word. Secondly, let it be remembered that no two words were 
equiyalents—not no two words in English and French, or in English 
and German, but notwo words in English. Thirdly, the best starting- 
point for the study of the various languages was the everyday speech of 
the people, and not the literary language. He now came to speak of 
grammar. Grammar dealt with the relation of words. Grammatical 
exercises were essential and could not be dispensed with, but they 
would be less irksome if the basis had been good; and here also the 
pictures would be of considerable service. Children might be asked to 
consider the picture in different tenses. Exercises in word formation 
were also very valuable as a help in increasing the vocabulary; but the 
irregular verbs and inflexions could only be learned by drill. Of this 
there must not be too much atatime. The use of the foreign language 
an the class-room would at first resolve itself into a matter of question 
and answer, and the reading of short narratives and conversation about 
them, and then writing about them ; but here, as everywhere, common 
sense must be used. They would lose a great deal if they made them- 
selves the slaves of a rule. It was very well to say, ‘“‘ Banish the 
mother tongue from the teaching of French and German”; but there 
were cases in which the best teaching would come through the mother 
tongue. There might be no harm in giving the English word for a 
thing in some cases. If the teacher came to anything like a complicated 
problem of grammar, or something in which it would be very useful to 
compare a phenomenon in English, it would be quite in place to 
utilize the mother tongue. The use of a bilingual dictionary or vocabu- 
lary was to be avoided, as being extremely harmful. The work of 
translation should not be begun until considerable progress had been 
made in the foreign language. Translation presupposed a good number 
of words well known, and a grasp of important grammatical rules. 
It must never be forgotten that modern languages were an essential 
part of liberal education. One of the difficulties which stood 
in the way of the new method of working was that it 
made it harder to give marks; but the sooner that teachers recog- 
nized that marking was a confession of weakness the better; and, as 
for examinations, the sooner they substituted inspection for examinations 
the better. It was said that pupils had not enough time for the new 
method ; but the shortness of time was due largely to the desire to teach 
the beginnings of too many languages at once. But the shortness of 
time did not affect this subject only. There was no doubt that the 
teachers for this work must be English, and, above all things, it must 
be so because the education should be a national education, and a 
foreigner could hardly be expected to have the proper spirit to inspire 
the teaching. They must have an ideal set before them. It was more 
stimulating to have an ideal for which to strive than to devote them- 
selves to tinkering. It was the universal dilettantism which had 
harmed much of our educational work. This was shown most clearly 
in the indifference of parents. But there were signs of change, due 
especially to woman’s education. It was early education to which they 
must give their main energies. In spite of the century which had 
elapsed, in much teaching what Pestalozzi said still held good: ‘* The 
education of to-day by its means and methods rather takes us on ex- 
cursions into what is strange and unknown than develops that which is 
in us, and which we need as independent beings.” What was needed 
was an education which ‘‘renders the child active from the very 
beginning, makes him produce by his own powers results really his own, 
preserves his originality, and gives us a man less likely to be a servile 
follower of the crowd.” It was not so much a new method that 
claimed a hearing. It was the desire to infuse the modern spirit into 
the teaching. This demanded knowledge of the subjects taught, study 
of the child, and a sympathetic personality. Of these the greatest was 
personality, thanks to which much good work had been done, even 
though the methods were faulty, as a mother might rear her child, 
making up by using instincts where she lacked in knowledge. There 
might be objections to this and that detail in the many works which 
had appeared in connexion with the reform movement, but, taken as a 
whole, it seemed to be in full agreement with the principles of Pestalozzi 
and Froebel and more recent friends of the child. The work of Vietor 
and Walter, of Schweitzer, Passy, and Elfstrand, of Alge and, last 
but not least, of Miss Dale, showed that there were infinite 
possibilities in the teaching of the living language. It convinced 
them profoundly of the gravity and the grandeur of the education 
of the young, and, for bearing their share in the great national work 
of reconstruction, might it inspire them with courage and hope and 


energy untiring. 
Mr. ATHERTON AND MR. VON GLEHN. 


After an interval for tea, two papers on ‘‘ How Far is the New 
Method Adaptable to English Schools?” were read by Mr. R. P. 


Atherton (Haileybury) and Mr. L. von Glehn (Merchant Taylors’). 
These most valuable contributions, by practical teachers, will appear in 
full in the Modern Language Quarterly. Space prevents us from 
giving here more than a few of the most telling points. 

Mr. ATHERTON dwelt on the initial difficulty of a transition from the 
old to the new system. The majority of modern language teachers in 
public schools had not the conversational command of the language 
essential for a professor of the New Method, and it would be monstrous 
to dismiss such men, who played many parts besides teaching French or 
German, as incompetent. The solution lay in starting from the bottom, 
and extending the method as opportunity occurred. From personal 
inspection he bore testimony to the linguistic results at the Frankfurt 
schools and at the Lycée Janson de Sailly in Paris ; but we must seek to 
emulate, not adopt, foreign methods wholesale. 

As a reply by anticipation to Mr. Bell’s depreciation of the conversa- 
tional method, the following sentence is apposite :—‘‘To produce a 
spoken sentence readily, a boy is spurred to make a mental effort much 
paa and much more rapid than is the case when he has to write it 

own : he is, for example, forced to train himself to adjust correct 
person endings to his verbs until this becomes a second nature to him ” 

he one point on which Mr. Atherton disagrees with the reformers is 
that he finds for the British boy constant practice in translating on paper 
English sentences into French a sine gua non. 

Mr. VON GLEHN bore strong testimony to the good results obtained 
at Merchant Taylors’ School by the adoption, less than two years ago, 
of the New Method in the Lower School. After three terms’ work the 
pupils can understand ordinary French sentences concerning school and 
school-work, and they can answer questions on such topics in respect- 
able French, though with very varying fluency. They can understand 
when they read a simple story in French, and they know the essentials 
of French accidence and syntax. Mr. von Glehn was also strong on 
the advantages of the phonetic script. It was easily acquired, helped 
the pronunciation in the first stage, and did no harm to the spelling 
at a later stage. In conclusion, he moved the following resolution, 
which was carried :—‘‘ That it be an instruction to the Committee to 
obtain a return of all modern language teachers in the United King- 
dom actually teaching classes on the lines of the New Method.” 

Mr. SIEPMANN professed himself a strong opponent of the New 
Method in so far as it made colloquial fluency the end and aim of 
modern language teaching. Speak by all means, but do not neglect 
grammar and scholarship. | 

Mr. KIRKMAN congratulated Mr. von Glehn on the results he had 
obtained under what he knew from experience to be unfavourable con- 
ditions. He suggested that, instead of the dull and inartistic Holzel 
pictures, pupils should be encouraged to make their own pictures. 

Prof. MOORE SMITH denounced Mr, Siepmann asa reactionary. The 
evidence in favour of the New Method from those who had tried the old 
and the new, Dr. Klinghart, for instance, was overwhelming. He dis- 
agreed with Prof. Rippmann on the claims of German to priority. The 
English race had been so thoroughly inoculated with the French spirit 
that French was the easier and more natural language to an English child. 

Prof. RIPPMANN shortly replied, and the meeting was adjourned at 
6.30. The members dined at the Café Monico. In the absence of 
Dr. Mahaffy, the Chair was taken by Dr. HEATH, of the University of 
London. 

Dr. MAHAFFY’S ADDRESS. 

The PRESIDENT expressed his sense of the honour the Association 
had done him in electing a stranger to almost all the members. If he 
knew anything of modern languages, it was owing to his good fortune 
in having received a practical education, and so escaping the ordinary 
ignorance of an English public school. He proposed to talk to them 
concerning the problems which arose from the world’s being polyglot, 
and the best way of solving those problems. He could not help look- 
ing back with longing to the golden age pictured by the author of 
Genesis when all the world was of one speech. Nor was this wholly a 
poet’s fancy. Philology pointed to an age when, among the ancestors 
of the Aryans, and possibly of Aryans and Semites alike, there was 
unity of speech. But when they left the cradle of the world’s civiliza- 
tion in the plains of Mesopotamia they found a babel of tongues, but 
with one noteworthy distinction between primitive or savage and 
civilized races—the savage never seeks to be understood beyond his 
village ; the civilized man is always fusing local dialects so as to form a 
national language. Thus in Tasmania, which was only two-thirds the 
size of Ireland, there were at least five distinct languages. In Europe 
three great nations insisted on speaking three distinct tongues, and 
these nations were surrounded by a circle of at least five more—Norse, 
Russian, Greek, Italian, and Spanish, not to speak of half-a-dozen 
lesser tongues, and, as if that were not enough, they were threatened 
with the revival of two which they had thought dying or dead—Czech 
in the East and Celtic in the West. This diversity of tongues formed 
one of the greatest bars to intercourse, and therefore to civilization ; for, 
though there were undoubtedly compensations in the existence of 
diverse languages, these only affected the quality, while they vastly 
diminished the quantity, of civilization. Many attempts had been 
made to overcome this obstacle to progress and invent a /imgua franca. 
Both the Chinese and the Red Indians had succeeded to some extent 
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by a system of ideographic or pictorial signs. But the first historical 
solution of which they knew took place in the second century A.D.— 
say in the time of Hadrian—when Greek held throughout the Roman 
Empire the same place that French held in the eighteenth century. It 
was the common language of courts, of diplomatists, of all men of 
culture. But Greek, by reason of its difficulties and the complexities 
of its grammar, was foredoomed to give place to Latin, which, as the 
official language of the Roman Empire, spread over civilized Europe, 
and long survived in its literary form after it had degenerated or developed 
into distinct dialects. Now it was giving way to a new, and perhaps 
a worse, solution. For centuries a man had only to learn one language— 
Latin—to be understood in any educated society from the Atlantic to 
the Adriatic. Had the English been a practical people, which they 
were not, they would long ago have made English the Hasdelssprache 
of the world. The one thing needed was to conform the spelling to 
the pronunciation. And, in spite of all our follies in the past, English 
could not be ousted from its position as the most universal language. 
Volapiik had failed from refusing to recognize this fact. But, 
though English might seem to us the language of the world’s com- 
merce, it would not serve by itself in Europe. Two other great nations 
—France and Germany—had not only highly developed tongues and 
great literatures, but they were countries that Englishmen must con- 
stantly visit both for business and pleasure, and there was not the 
smallest chance that both or either would adopt English as a common 
tongue. 

What, then, must be the solution to aim at? For these three nations 
there must obviously be a trilingual ideal. Each nation must aim at 
knowing the languages of the other two up to the point of practical use. 
And what of the outer circle? Well, if the Welshman and the Hun- 
garian showed such silly self-assertion as to refuse to put up public 
notices in an intelligible tongue, they would simply be boycotted. Assum- 
ing, then, this trilingual ideal as a postulate, he passed to the second part of 
his subject—the principles that should guide teachers in imparting 
French and German. Hitherto the classical method had prevailed, 
wherein theory lorded it over practice, abstract grammar over living use. 
Hence the vast majority of boys and girls who gained certificates and 

rizes in French and German were absolutely incapable of conversing 
in these tongues. When he was in Egypt, at the time of the Soudan 
war, he had found in the whole British army only two men who could 
speak French or German decently, one a general of seventy, who got 
his commission before our stupid competitive examinations had been 
invented, and the other an officer who had been ten years a Prussian 
dragoon. 

For this ignorance the English public schools were largely responsible. 
His own boys, who had learnt at home to speak German and French 
fluently, when he sent them to a public school had been put down to 
the bottom of their class for their ignorance of formal grammar, and 
reproved by masters whose pronunciation was hardly intelligible. The 
system of set books was still rampant—editions with vocabularies at the 
end, to save the cost of a dictionary. In one case with which he was 
connected, in order to correct this flagrant abuse he had prescribed that 
every candidate should bring with him a small Littré (Beaujean’s abridg- 
ment), and, in consequence, for the last three years not a candidate had 
presented himself in French. In all modern language examinations 
there should be three tests, and only three—conversation, dictation, 
and composition. In Ireland they were trying to carry these reforms, 
but he knew not whether they should overcome the stolid opposition of 
the old-fashioned gentlemen who -were nominated on boards because of 
their creed, and of the schoolmasters who were wedded, by force of 
, circumstances, to the old vicious system, like the image makers of 
Ephesus. But there was hope of better things, and the very disturb- 
ance of traditional blunders was a sign that their mischief was beginning 
to be felt. 

He could not pass on without saying a word upon the larger and 
more intellectual uses of trilingualism which would only be attained by 
this practical reform. Quite ápart from examinations and from the 
practical use of the languages in travel and in commerce, there was the 
esthetic gain of reading their great literatures and attaining through 
them that greater wealth of ideas which distinguished the really 
cultivated from the provincial intellect. He need hardly tell those 
present that this esthetic appreciation of literature was not possible till 
a person thought in the language, and that a mere dictionary know- 
ledge was no better than an English translation, for, as they all knew, 
no dictionary could give the flavour of the words, or the associations 
that clustered about the use and context of the words; and to make 
out a French or German lyric poem by the dictionary was a very 
different thing. It was only by the early and habitual use of any 
language not our own that we could ever even approximate to the 
meaning of a poet writing for those who felt with him all the delicate 
shades, all the myriad associations evoked by the mere sounds of his 
nativetongue. Therefore, from this, perhaps the highest, point of view 
of the uses of learning foreign languages, a great reform in the teaching 
of French and German was more than ever necessary. 

He now turned to a very important consideration which might have 
already arisen in the minds of the members during this address, and 
that was the strong contrast which his remarks suggested between the 


teaching of Greek and Latin and the teaching of modern languages. 
Why not as far as possible teach them all on the recognized basis of 
grammar and set books which any boy could learn and every modern 
teacher could teach? To this he replied that he did not think that 
there should be such a contrast, and that he should abolish it by 
assimilating the teaching of the classical languages to the system which 
he had shadowed forth. He thought that even in Greek and Latin 
they missed a great aid to their proper appreciation by not learning them 
with their ears as well as with their eyes. They should be able to 
follow the spoken sounds as well as the written symbols. Children 
should be taught to recite as well as to read the great masterpieces, and 
he knew of no better test in the knowledge of Greek and Latin than a 
good and accurate copy of a passage taken down by dictation. He felt 
that most of them already had the objection on their lips: ‘* What 
about pronunciation? What about varying theories of speaking Greek 
and Latin?” So far as individual classes were concerned there was no 
difficulty. Let the teacher make up his mind as to the pronunciation, 
and let the scholars be tested by knowledge of that. It was only when 
teachers had to speak the languages that they would take pains to 
learn various views set forth by various learned men. But it mattered 
comparatively little. He had known Byron’s ‘‘ Marino Faliero” acted 
with emotion and with tears in the brogue of County Donegal before an 
audience of poor people in the village of Ballybofey. The actors, a 
local company of amateurs, were fully as much moved as the audience. 
But he had little doubt that, had Byron been present, even he could not 
have followed his own dialogue. Yet these poor people got the rea 

benefit out of that fine piece of literature with their rustic pronunciation. 
So it had to be with French and German. No foreigner could be 
expected to speak like a native. Now he came toa larger question. If 
Greek and Latin were to be spoken, it was obviously practical to teach 
that pronunciation which would be most serviceable hereafter. Let 
them teach what would make those languages useful to men and women 
as far as possible, for intercourse as well as for intellectual profit. And 
here again there could be little hesitation what to do. Greek 
was still a spoken language, and of those who would still learn Greek 
when it ceased to be compulsory there were many who might want to 
use it practically. As a trade language, it was spreading over the 
Eastern Levant. Asa land for tourists, Greece could not but become, 
in time, another Italy. There were even cases where to learn the 
colloquial use of Greek might save a man from having to learn several 
additional languages. As regarded Latin, the case was, if possible, 
plainer still. There was a general agreement in Europe, outside of 
England, how Latin should be pronounced. The German, the French, 
and the Italian all understood one another’s Latin. He supposed that 
the Mass was said by the priests of the Church of Rome with very 
nearly the same pronunciation all over Europe. Of course, that was 
the pronunciation to be adopted. It did not matter whether it was 
exactly what Cicero spoke. For practical purposes it was good enough. 
He recommended the dictation of Greek and Latin to boys, and, what 
was more, translation of English read out to them viva zoce into Greek 
and Latin. And so with French and German. Let there be far 
less of pen and paper, and more of the living voice. Thus the 
education given to the child would correspond with that 
given to the growing boy, and, whatever imperfections might 
remain, whatever shortcomings might be felt in the boy’s knowledge, 
it would all serve, so far as it went. This was a great revolution 
for the pedants. It deposed grammar as an end in itself, and 
made it only the means of helping one to speak and write more effici- 
ently. Noone had a higher respect for scientific grammar and grammar 
than he had. Madvig, Cobet, Goodwin, and Hermann were great 
names ; but let them read the controversy of G. Hermann and Boeckh, 
and see the criticisms of Shilleto on Grote, and reflect on the absurdity. 
Throughout all these various questions which he had been obliged to 
touch but very briefly, there was one great idea—great because it was 
not his, but one which all sound thinkers on these matters had always 
entertained. There was no use in giving to children only enough train- 
ing in languages to torment them, and not enough to bring them both 
profht and pleasure ; and if, therefore, more attention must be given to 
them, and a higher standard attained, it was not so much in the quantity 
of teaching, though that was often deplorably insufficient, but in the 
quality and in the method. They wanted more practical methods ; and 
they wanted not only the teachers to propose, but the public to accept, 
the principle that all languages, even the classical, should be learned 
for use, and not merely to pass examinations. The tyranny of examina- 
tions, which had tormented and enslaved youth for the last thirty years, 
was, he trusted, coming to the end of its vile despotism. Let them 
hope that, with their liberation from its fetters, not only would the 
youth of this country have more liberty, more leisure, and therefore 
more happiness, but that they would receive the just recompense of 
gratitude from generations yet unborn, and the profound satisfaction of 
having exploded an unpractical and useless method of instruction. 

Mr. DE SELINCOURT read a paper on ‘‘ The Teaching of English 
Composition,” which will appear in full in the Afedern Language 
Quarterly. 

Mr. F. STORR wished to thank Mr. de Selincourt for his extremely 
practical paper. It was one which went to the root of things. It set 
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the keynote in telling them that English was a modern language, and 
that even the classics might take an example from the Association as to 
the way in which Latin and Greek should be taught. He was in 
hearty agreement with nearly all that Mr. de Selincourt had told them. 
In teaching English essay-writing, the difficulty which he had found 
was that there was no foundation to build upon. That was especially 
so on the classical side. The boys who came to him knew no English 
literature, and they had never had an essay to write. He was sure 
that an ordinary Board-school boy in the sixth standard would have 
produced a better essay than some of the boys who came to him during 
the last term, and who averaged about seventeen years of age. The 
curse of essay-writing was the Juggernaut of examinations. A distin- 
guished colleague of his, Mr. Gibson, used to coach boys for scholar- 
ships, and, having analyzed the subjects which were set in scholarship 
examinations at Oxford and Cambridge, he professed to have reduced 
the possible subjects to twenty—Zsfrit de Corps, Patriotism, Imperial- 
ism, and soon. Having composed skeleton essays on the twenty sub- 
jects, Mr. Gibson would warrant that any pupil who mastered his notes 
would be able to write an essay which would help him in getting an 
Oxford scholarship. What were examiners to do? They must set 
some general subject, and he did not see how they were to defeat the 
crammers. He (Mr. Storr) had tried to set essays directly connected 
with the author or the subject-matter which his pupils were reading, but 
he had gone beyond that range and had proposed simple moral 
problems. Such questions interested boys, and some of the best 
essays which he had received were on such subjects as: ‘< Is it ever 
right to tell a lie?” Again, school life suggested various themes. One 
of the last essays which he set was: ‘‘ Day Schools versus Boarding 
Schools,” and another was: ‘t Modern Side versus Classical Side. 
He did not altogether go with Mr. de Selincourt in what was to be 
expected in an essay. Fle thought that they ought to expect something 
more than sublimated conversation. A great deal could be done in the 
higher classes by imitation as an occasional exercise, not of course as 
an end and aim, as on the classical side. The highest ideal there was 
to geta boy to write prose which remotely resembled Cicero or Tacitus. 
But he did not see why they should not sometimes set a boy definitely 
to copy Macaulay or even Burke. That seemed to him a very useful 
form of composition. Why should not a boy, as Dr. Abbott had 
suggested, turn a page of Clarendon into a page of Macaulay’s English ? 
He found a very useful exercise, especially for training the logical 
faculties, to be the much abused paraphrase. It was said that para- 
phrase was a doing of good poetry into bad prose. So it might be. 
But he thought that an art master would have no objection to set a 
pupil to copy, in black and white, a Raphael or a Titian. Of course, 
nearly all the beauty of the picture would be gone, but, at all events, it 
would be seen whether the pupil could reproduce the outline. Nothing 
would show so well whether there was an absolute misunderstanding 
of the poetry. As a concrete instance he mentioned that once he set 
for paraphrase the canto of ‘‘ In Memoriam ” beginning : ‘‘So careful 
of the type.” One able boy, who very soon after got an Oxford scholar- 
ship, began his paraphrase: ‘‘ Nature is like a careful compositor in a 
rinting office.” Paraphrase was most useful for revealing weak points. 
hen came the question of time. He had had to teach English litera- 
ture and English composition in one period a week. The task was 
absolutely impossible, and he let English literature slide, making 
the boys read to themselves, and examining them by paper work. 
It was of no use to set essays unless they were looked over 
individually, and to look over the essays of twenty boys must take 
the greater t of an hour. He remembered being asked by Mr. 
Bamett, of Toynbee Hall, to talk to a large class of Board-school 
teachers about English composition, and he tried to impress the point 
that the essays must be looked over and returned with a word 
of comment on each. He remarked that the work of correction 
need not take more than two or three hours, and a smile went round 
the audience. He asked the Chairman afterwards what he had said to 
ihe a smile, and was told that the Board-school teachers were 
ughing at the idea that they should have to look over anything out of 
school hours. He agreed heartily with the view of Mr. de Selincourt 
that composition must form a part and parcel of the other subjects. 
Women teachers paid more attention to essay writing than men did, 
but, if he should not be thought impolite, he would address a word of 
caution to the ladies. He had noted a tendency towards primness and 
edantry. He remembered that, when his own daughters were at a 
igh school, worthless essays written in copperplate got nearly full marks, 
and good essays sometimes failed to get more than a very few marks, be- 
cause here or there they were written beyond the line, or had a blunder 
in spelling or a blot. He was once asked to speak on English composi- 
tion at a mistresses’ meeting, and a list of essay subjects set during the 
term was put into his hands. He said: ‘* The subjects seem to me 
unsuitable—for instance, ‘ Colorization.’ How can you expect girls to 
write anything about that?” The head mistress explained: ‘‘Oh! but 
they had just been having a lecture on spectrum analysis. That is why 
the subject was set.” He was about to apologize, when a small voice 
from the audience saved him the necessity—‘‘ I beg your pardon, but 
you have misread it. It was ‘ Colonization.’” Essay writing ought to 
be begun from the very bottom of the school, and it ought to be linked 


with other subjects. That was his general conclusion, and he thought 
that it was one with which the reader of the paper would thoroughly 
ree. 

Mr. H. W. ATKINSON said that he thoroughly supported what Mr. 
Storr had said. He did not altogether agree with the reader of the 
paper that they should limit their subjects to something drawn out of 
English literature. He had the advantage in his school-days of sitting 
at the feet of Mr. Storr, and Mr. Storr was constantly drawing sub- 
jects for essays from all sorts of sources. By that means he was con- 
stantly drawing the attention of the boys to subjects which otherwise 
might have escaped their notice. That was an advantage which he 
(Mr. Atkinson) had appreciated more since his school-days than he did 
at the time. It gave the boys an opportunity of widening their field of 
general knowledge. He should like to insist on the importance of a 
more careful teaching of English at the preparatory schools. At the. 
preparatory schools English was almost entirely neglected, and in con- 
sequence the public schools were handicapped. Some of the boys who 
came to the public schools were unable to read English intelligently, 
and they had not acquired the ability to keep their eyes a line ahead to 
see what was coming so that they might arrive at the proper intonation 
of the sentence. English must be tackled at the preparatory schools. 
A certain amount could be done with regard to what one might call 
rather difficult reading even with quite young boys. He had tried 
Shakespeare in the lowest classical form, and the interest which the 
boys had displayed was perfectly astounding. Some of the keener 
boys seemed quite annoyed when a boy failed to read respectably. 
But teachers were handicapped in this matter, as in other matters, by 
their head masters. He knew of a case in which a teacher asked the 
head master to allow some time to be given to English composition and 
essay-writing. ‘* Whatever is the good of that,” said the head 
master ; ‘‘ the boys are not going to compete for scholarships?” 
Teachers must impress on their masters that English should be at the 
bottom of their education. Everything was handicapped by the fact 
that the junior boys were absolutely unable to understand their mother 
tongue. 

Prof. POSTGATE moved : ‘“‘ That the reformed pronunciation of Latin 
be recommended by the Modern Language Association for adoption 
by all teachers who desire to teach modern languages to the best ad- 
vantage.” The resolution was seconded by Mr. Moore SMITH, and 
supported by Prof. RIPPMANN, Mr. MILNER BARRY, and Mr. STORR, 
and carried unanimously. 

The proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks to the President, 
moved by Mr. Eve, and to the College for the use of their buildings, 
moved by Mr. MILNER BARRY. 


TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


CONFERENCE on the present position and prospects of train- 
A ing institutions for secondary teachers was held on Friday, 
November 12, at the College of Preceptors. Mr. STORR, who was in 
the Chair, congratulated the College on having brought together so 
picked a body of experts. The battle of training had been fought and 
won. There was no longer any need to plead for training. The 
principle was accepted by all save a few irreconcilables of the older 
generation. The question to be discussed that evening was the modus 
operandi, and even on this he believed there would be found among 
professors of the art and science of education a virtual consensus of 
opinion. 

Mr. P. A. BARNETT, H.M.I., opened the discussion. The training 
of secondary teachers in England bore all the marks of being a native 
product. It had not been thought out on first principles. Even the 
leaders of opinion were still so ignorant as to mistake positive science 
for scientific method, and maintain that physical science was the sole 
material and the sole gymnastic in education. Secondary traming was 
an offshoot and appanage of primary training. Some sixty or seventy 
years ago it was discovered that there were not enough men and women 
sufficiently trained to cope with the growing demand for popular 
education. Hence the two rival societies which stepped in to provide a 
supply of teachers ; the founders of neither possessed any adequate con- 
ception of either aims or means. Secondary training had grown up 
round the primary, and had been heavily handicapped by the initial 
mistakes and shortcomings of the latter. People imagined that it 
necessitated some particular routine, a course prescribed by Govern- 
ment and controlled bya bureau. The extension of primary training to 
local University colleges had led these colleges to adapt their courses so 
as to include the secondary teachers. Oxford was the one instance of a 
separate and independent course provided for secondary teachers. This 
was the day of small things; but they must not think because the 
numbers, as shown by the latest return issued by the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, were still few, no progress had been made. An American 
friend of his had lately visited the greatest of our public schools and 
been shocked at a frank avowal of its head master: ‘‘ I know nothing 
about Pestalozzi, and do not see how I should be the better for know- 
ing anything.” But he had assured his friend that such head masters 
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were now the exception. Should training be post-graduate? That 
was now the burning question. They could not at present approach the 
great body of teachers and say to them: ‘' You shall not have a teach- 
ing diploma if you have not got your degree.” It was not to be ex- 
pected that men and women who had to earn their daily bread should 
devote a whole extra year to a severe course of training with nothin 
in prospect but the starvation wages now offered to them. Prof. 
Withers, who regretted his inability to attend, had written to him: 
**Teachers still look on teaching as unskilled labour, for which no 
special preparation is needed.” They would, he feared, continue to do 
so till they were better paid. If and when registration regulations were 
made more stringent, there would be hope of progress. 

Mr. G. W. ADAMSON (King’s College, London) pointed out a seem- 
ing inconsistency in the opener’s argument. He wished to make teach- 
ing a learned profession, and at the same time he urged the lowering of 
the qualifications for entering that profession, on the ground that many 
people can do things well while knowing nothing of the rationale. The 
danger of the close connexion between primary and secondary training 
to which Mr. Barnett had referred lay in the fact that hitherto ele- 
mentary teachers had carried on their general and their technical 
education simultaneously, to the great detriment of both. Training 
included the art as well as the theory of education, and, if the art was 
pursued, so much time was necessarily subtracted from general culture. 

Mr. M. W. KEATINGE (Oxford) said that, as far as numbers were 
concerned, the Oxford experiment was encouraging. In the four years 
since the school had been started it had been taken by 180 students, of 
whom 120 had been men—several First Classes, and the majority 
Second Classes. At Oxford students were allowed to take the training 
course after passing Moderations. The combination of training with 
reading, even for a pass degree, had not worked satisfactorily, and he 
had been obliged to advise such students in most cases to come up for 
another term after taking their degree. The first thing he had to 
do was to persuade men that the work was worth doing, to set them 
tasks which would take them eight good hours a day to perform. His 
chief obstacles had been the absence of any first-rate literature on the 
subject, especially if the students were ignorant of German. He dared 
not venture to put into the hands of men who had taken Firsts in 
Greats the slip-slop compilations which were imported mainly from 
America, or the English manuals on psychology applied to education. 
The other difficulty was ‘‘ the eternal want of pence.” Though their 
numbers at Oxford were as large as, if not larger than, the staff could 
properly deal with, the school was not, and never could be, self-sup- 
porting. 

Mr. H. W. EVE gave a brief account of the two efforts made in 
London to establish a men’s training college—that of Mr. H. C. 
Bowen, in connexion with the Cowper Street Schools; and that of Mr. 
Findlay, at the College of Preceptors. At bottom the problem was an 
economic one, and there was a risk of things getting worse by the 
starting of numerous day schools at low fees, which necessarily implied 
low salaries. He urged the advantage of learning a subject with a view 
to teaching it—as, for instance, was now done by many young men 
who went abroad to qualify themselves for teaching modern languages. 
It would, he held, be a distinct advantage for a certain class of masters 
to read for a pass Degree instead of Honours, and study pass subjects 
from this point of view. 

Prof. WELTON (Yorkshire College) said that on the moot point of 
making training a post-graduate study he had not been able to make up 
his mind. At the Victoria University terms were kept by attending 
lectures, and a man who had twenty-five lectures a week could have 
little time for another subject. Their teaching diplomas were open 
only to graduates, but the training required for obtaining them might be 
taken concurrently with the degree course. Against this practice might 
be set the difficulties of the time-table ; the ditticulty of putting in any 
amount of practical work, and the dissipation of interest which a variety 
of subjects entailed. At Leeds their great difficulty was to get schools 
to admit their students. Of the three principal boys’ schools only one 
consented, and of the three girls’ schools only one admitted them—and 
that under protest. It was only in rare cases that Victoria students 
could afford an extra year of study. He thought that the Victoria Uni- 
versity should set itself to provide masters for middle-class schools, and 
leave it to Oxford to supply more highly trained masters for the public 
schools. He saw no reason why education should be put in a ringed 
fence; why psychology, ethics, and logic should not form part of the 
regular degree course. 

Prof. FosTER WATSON (Aberystwyth) gave some account of what 
was happening in Wales. They had in the Principality ninety-four 
intermediate schools, with a staff of some four hundred masters and 
mistresses. An inquiry was now being conducted to find out how 
many of these four hundred were trained. He believed it would be 
found that a considerable proportion of the staff consisted of primary 
teachers. Elementary teachers were now getting trained on the 
academic side to an extent that few of his audience suspected. Unless 
secondary teachers looked ahead, they would find themselves ousted by 
the primary teacher, who was little, if at all, inferior in general culture, 
and had also received a professional training. He considered the 
training of elementary and secondary teachers together an excellent 


thing for both; only it must be on the highest level. Every secondary 
teacher should have graduated, and the training should follow the 
degree. As to the absence of good books in reference to psychology 
he agreed with Mr. Keatinge, but not in regard to the history of 
education. They had always ()uintilian and Plato to fall back on. 

Miss WALKER (Roan Girls’ School, Greenwich) enforced the 
economic aspect. If mistresses were assured that a teaching diploma 
would add £10 a year to their salaries, they would soon flock to be 
trained. She would insist that every head master and head mistress of 
an endowed school should possess a diploma. 

Miss Woops (Maria Grey Training College) diagnosed the causes of 
the present ‘‘slump” in training. People were waiting to see what 
the Government intended to do, and waiting in the hope of a cheaper 
State-aided training. Again, the training colleges, like all other 
businesses, had felt the strain of the war. Constantly applicants com- 
plained that the fees were too high. Training was still regarded asa 
substitute for a degree. A London B.A. to whom a £25 scholarship 
had been offered had actually proposed to enter the Maria Grey 
College and be excused the training, which would be of no possible use 
to ker. She (Miss Woods) was strongly in favour of post-graduate 
training. The ignorance of the students on entering the college was 
lamentable. She had lately asked the Head of one of the women's 
University colleges whether any of her students would be entering the 
Maria Grey next year, and was answered: ‘‘No, I have no material 
at present bad enough for you.” 

Mr. BARNETT, ina brief reply, referred to the great stimulus that 
had been given to training by a recent circular of the Board of Edu- 
cation announcing that in the future appointment of inspectors weight 
would be given to the possession of a teaching diploma. 

The CHAIRMAN pronounced the discussion one of the most 
interesting and practical he had ever attended. His hopes of the 
future of training were built mainly on a Teachers’ Register. It was an 
open secret that the Consultative Committee had recommended that 
after a certain date evidence of training should be an essential con- 
dition for admission to the Register. The best part of a year had 
elapsed since that Committee sent in its Report; why was it still 
stowed away in some pigeon-hole of the Board of Education ? 


RUSKIN HALL. 


T matters very little at Ruskin Hall whether the visitor 
wants to view it in the Long or any other vacation. The 
institution exists for the benefit of working men, aims at bring- 
ing them into a real living connexion with England’s most 
ancient University, and for this reason is open all the year 
round. A new student can arrive or depart at any time that 
suits his convenience ; although, at the same time, it is true that 
new men usually arrive in batches and on a date concerted with 
the Warden, Mr. Dennis Hird. 

Founded in February, 1899, Ruskin Hall is now in its third 
year, and may be said to have come off victorious through the 
perils of early infancy. It lives and flourishes ; more than 
two thousand men and women have enjoyed its benefits and 
desire its continued existence. There are even hopes that it 
may one day become self-supporting, although most people 
who have had anything to do with University education are well 
aware that proud independence of this kind is seldom aimed 
at, and still more seldom achieved. Like many another original 
idea, Ruskin Hall owes its inception to America. There is, indeed, 
something audacious and startling in the notion of planting a Hall 
for working men a few doors off St. John’s and Balliol, on the 
noble causeway of St. Giles. There are twenty-two incorporated 
colleges in Oxford ; there are at least half-a-dozen halls, such 
as Grindle’s and Marcon’s, not incorporated, and whose relation 
to the University needs some explanation; there are theological 
nonconforming colleges, such as Mansfield and Manchester, 
which are extra- University institutions, a sort of relative-in-law 
of the alma mater, there is a University Extension movement 
whose usefulness is not confined to any one class. But in all 
these colleges, these growths extra and infra, there was nothing 
for working men until Mr. and Mrs. Vrooman, of St. Louis, 
founded Ruskin Hall. 

And the sorrowful truth of the matter is that these two-and- 
twenty colleges were never intended for one class. Many of 
their charters and deeds of incorporation—possibly all of them— 
show that often the most ample provision was made for the 
poor man’s son: wherever talent appeared, it was to be fostered 
and cultured. Some of the ancient chronicles of the colleges, 
such as Brasenose, show us that students_were not pampered 
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with fires in wintry weather, they being directed to run up and 
down at certain hours to warm themselves. A pennyworth of 
beef among five of them was thought a very decent allowance. 
A few revolutions of the wheel of time, and we see the poor 
man swept right out of Cambridge and Oxford. Indeed, it 
required a Royal Commission to re-establish a truth patent to 
the founders of colleges: if the net be not thrown wide enough 
and far enough, the aim of a University will be minimized and 
stultified, for the very word implies that it exists not for a class, 
but for all. The admirable point in old England’s character 
and procedure is that she can go wrong for hundreds of years, 
grow hoary in evil-doing, but in the end she submits to cor- 
rection, partially amends her ways, and in the future strives to 
do better. But for this excellent trait our ancient Oxford would 
be as dead as Salamanca or Bologna. But since 1850 she has 
thrown the net wider by her system of scholarships ; since 1875 
she has shown anxiety to extend her University to populous 
places, and gather Extension students together in Summer 
Meetings. And, as a climax to democratic effort, though she 
has not founded Ruskin Hall, still it is there, and has not gone 
forward without a word of welcome. 

Ruskin Hall is the house of a former professor, Mr. T. R. 
Green, in which board and lodging is found for some twenty-five 
working men. They either obtain scholarships or pay the 
modest sum of 12s. 6d. weekly. The course extends to three, 
six, or twelve months. The Council hold out no hope to intend- 
ing students that they will be assisted to “ get on,” to rise out 
of their station, to change manual labour for headwork. On 
the contrary, its founders say quite openly that Ruskin Hall 
accepts as its motto “ Knowledge for the sake of our fellow- 
men,” and declares that the future of our country depends upon 
the civic education of its citizens. 

The work undertaken falls readily into three sections. The 
first section is the work in Oxford at Ruskin Hall itself. Here 
from eighteen to twenty-five working men are in residence for 
the period mentioned, studying such subjects as logic, history, 
literature, sociology, political economy, psychology, principles 
of politics, industrial history, &c. Life is on the “plain living 
and high thinking” plane ; not only so, but the house service is 
performed by the students themselves. Every man, of course, 
makes his own bed, and then for about two hours the house- 
work is performed by them. Theoretically, the plan, framed 
by themselves, is most ingenious. A circle has been drawn 
and divided into twenty-five segments each filled with a duty, 
such as sweep, cook breakfast, assist cook breakfast, wash up, 
and so forth. Very properly, dishes are not washed after every 
meal ; there is one great wash-up daily, on which as many as 
nine “hands” are engaged at once. To the mere feminine 
mind this arrangement would seem to breed endless confusion ; 
but the lady who explained these matters to me declared it 
worked well. She accompanied me to the kitchen, pointed out 

that the place of every article was labelled, and stated that 
everybody is intent on seeing things in their right place. 
Business-like aprons were hanging up ready to be donned. 
The cooking is done by gas, and the meals are served in the 
kitchen. At first one of the students did the cooking, but it 
was found that this duty required more than two hours, and 
recently a woman has been engaged to undertake the evening 
dinner—not breakfast or lunch. In the early days the student 
who was cook was excused all house-work for the following week. 
I ought to have explained earlier that all duties are changed 
weekly, so that there is no work of which a man does not enjoy 
a sample. Of course senior students have some authority in 
keeping up the standard of work ; one of them is always senior 
delegate, and he has two assistants. It is not given to every 
man, or woman either, to be neat and deft at house-work, and 
there is much good-humoured effort on the part of adepts to 
keep new-comers up tothe mark. The breakfast cook attends 
to the service during breakfast, and takes his own meal after 
his fellow-students. When twelve new-comers arrive at once, 
as was the case last August, there is somewhat of an upheaval on 
board the ship, but a little energy and watchfulness on the part 
of seniors, aided by the good will of juniors, soon makes things 
work more smoothly and orderly. Some of the students realize 
for the first time how unceasing is house-work, and how great 
the demand on many excellent qualities. A house-meeting is 
held every Monday, when the work is arranged for the week ; 
this is mecessary because there are not always twenty-five 
students in residence, so that posts require to be combined. 


Penalties are rarely imposed for negligence, but when this is 
the case they take the form of extra work. 

During a fortnight’s stay in Oxford I made a point of being 
twice present at the lectures given to the students. Grammar 
and spelling present considerable difficulties to men educated 
in the imperfect manner permitted by our elementary system. 
And it is a safe thing to say that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred people do not really know the meanings of words they 
use daily. These considerations are always present to the 
minds of the lecturers and teachers of Ruskin Hall. Every 
difficult word is explained ; lucidity, the presentation of ideas 
and not words, is the great aim. The result is so admirable 
that the method might well be tried with ordinary under- 
graduates, though possibly the difficulty of the task is such as 
to deter many word-jugglers from attempting it. It is the 
custom of the lecturer to exact a certain quantity of written 
work weekly, and then to spend a short time alone with each 
student explaining difficulties and giving advice. Up to the 
present time a hundred and twenty-five students have been 
in residence at the Hall. They occupy various stations in 
life, such as masons, engineers, miners, dockers, soldiers, 
sailors, gardeners, plumbers, and so forth. A' Norwegian 
gentleman, having stayed at the Hall, wrote an article on the 
movement in a Norwegian paper, and every summer since has 
brought a number of Norwegians to Oxford. The acquaintance 
with other nationalities is regarded as highly desirable. 

It is a great claim of teachers, and a just one, that they must 
have time to obtain good results in education. Being per- 
suaded of this necessity, I asked the able Warden and lecturer 
at Ruskin Hall, Mr. Dennis Hird, whether a three months 
course really could give any result worth the labour and self- 
denial entailed. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “I think the result worth the sacrifice. 
You may not perhaps help a man to the acquisition of a great 
sum of knowledge in so short a time. What we may claim to do, 
and what we are peculiarly successful in doing, is to alter the 
point of view. One of my chief duties is expounding the theory 
of evolution. When it is comprehended, it alters entirely a 
man’s relation to life, and it is applicable to every natural 
science, to history, theology, art, sociology—to what indeed 
does it not apply? Every day I live, the more do I think this 
piece of work needs doing.” And after listening to two of 
Mr. Hird’s lectures on Spencer’s “Sociology” I heartily agreed 
with him. 

The second division of work at Ruskin Hall is the correspond- 
ence classes. These are conducted on fourteen subjects, such 
as English history, sociology, trade unionism, the industrial 
revolution, co-operative movement, and so forth. The fees are 
2s. the first month, and 1s. per month after. The Council 
firmly believe and act on the wise principle that what people 
pay for, that they appreciate. Each time an essay 1s written 
a shilling must be enclosed for the next one—a system whose 
excellence can be understood by those who know best our 
working classes. Already 2,300 persons have benefited by the 
correspondence classes. The classes are not confined to work 
in a given subject only; a kindly interest is shown in the 
students, and friendly letters are written them from time to 
time. Two educated and thoughtful ladies have been interested 
in the work by Mr. and Mrs. Vrooman. They have recently 
come to live in Oxford, and show that devotion to the work 
which money can rarely command. 

The third section of the work is the Ruskin Hall University 
Extension lectures, by which the Council hope to reach the 
Great Unconscious, those who at present are scarcely interested 
in any problems save those connected with the daily routine of 
their lives. The Extension classes are largely used by officials 
of trade unions, of temperance, co-operative, and friendly 
societies—men who require that wider outlook which enables 
them to see the relation of their necessarily limited institutions 
to the larger interests of the country. It 1s no exaggeration to 
say that the Council have set themselves to realize the great 
saying of Epictetus : “ You will do the greatest service to the 
State if you shall raise, not the roofs of the houses, but the 
souls of the citizens.” 

This important work is made known not so much by ad- 
vertising as by the agency of trade unions and co-operative 
societies. An intending student in the correspondence class, 
being asked the reason why he wished to work at a certain 
subject, made answer that the institutions just named now 
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demand of their leaders a higher education and greater know- 


ledge of the world than has hitherto been the case. His idea 
was that Ruskin Hall could assist him to serve their interests 
better. 

At the present moment Mr. and Mrs. Vrooman subsidize 
the work to the extent of £500 annually. It is worth noting 
that the Hall has recently been incorporated and placed under 
the supervision of a Council of fourteen members ; of this 
number five are prominent officials of trade unionism. : 

C. S. B. 


THE OLD SCHOOL: A FAIRY STORY. 


NCE upon a time there lived a good young King who saw 

much suffering among his subjects, and wished to co them 

good ; but, being very young, he was not quite sure how to set 

about the task, and in those days (you must remember that all this 

happened very long ago) it was not thought wrong that young 

people should sometimes ask advice from those who were their 
elders. 

So the young King called to him some elders, and asked them 
what steps he had better take towards leaving the world a little 
better than he found it. It seemed to them a proper thing that he 
should do something for the welfare of the young, partly because 
the King himself was young, and partly because it is more easy 
to influence the young than those of middle age. After a time 
people have made up their minds what sort of folk they mean to 
be ; and, though they may not satisfy all other people, they are 
quite satisfied themselves, and have no wish and little power to 
change. The young king listened to his elders, and founded a 
new school in an old city on a site where friars had lived 
before. Though the school was in a city, there was no crowd as 
yet ; at least trees and grass and country air were not far off. 
The boys had to live a simple life, for they were very poor ; 
some of them were foundlings, and even those that had parents 
who acknowledged them had no friends to help them much ; 
and in early days the school was very poor itself, and 
found it hard to provide the boys with lodging, clothing, food, 
and education. 

The lodging was a little rough; for, after the friars had been 
driven out, the site had been a sort of “no man’s land,” and 
squatters, so to say, had seized the land and made their 
homes there. The clothing was not intended to be quaint, for 
it was usual then, and was not meant to make the boys remark- 
able, and to call forth, as after proved the case, from gutter 
humourists allusions to a “mustard pot.” The food cannot 
have been luxurious in early days, for men still living—men who 
were boys there in the first quarter of the nineteenth century— 
breakfasted, not as a matter of punishment, but always, on 
plain bread and water; yet they have lived beyond the age of 
ninety. 

It is possible that the education in those early days was of a 
simple kind. More than three hundred years ago the title of 
chief teacher was “petty schoolmaster,” and his name was 
(perhaps with reason) Thomas Cutts. It is quite likely that his 
way of teaching had something in common with that of Gideon 
when he “taught the men of Succoth.” Whatever else was 
taught, the boys must have learned to take care of themselves, 
to make their own beds, to clean their own shoes, to wait upon 
themselves, andsoforth. Ifthey had not started inthoseearlydays, 
they could hardly have had ingrained in them as a tradition of 
the school the habits of neatness and helpfulness and courtesy 
which had ever distinguished the boys. It was pleasant to mark 
how at the school sports, a yearly festival, after the sack race, 
each competitor, as a matter of course, without a special order, 
neatly folded up his sack in a particular way, and put it with 
the others. Such habits may be of use in after life, even if the 
value of an irregular Greek verb (why called irregular?) is not 
at once apparent. As tiine went on the green fields were 
farther and farther off, the school grew richer, the education 
better, and the site more valuable. So some wise men came 
forward and said it was folly to lodge the scholars where land 
was of such value ; the site ought to be sold for a mart, and the 
school moved into the country, where pure air and water might 
be had for the asking, where might be acquired a chapel to pray 
in and a field to play in. These wise men added that the old 
men who looked after the school were all wrong —extravagant 
and stupid, if not something worse. So the old men were told 


to go, new men came in, who bought broad acres in the country, 
and built a lordly palace for the boys, with many goodly man- 
sions. 

But just when the bill was coming in for the new buildings, 
and the wise men thought to pay it by the sale of the old site, 
they were sore let and hindered. Some, men of law, said that 
holy men lay buried there, and to move their bones were a 
crime. Some, who called themselves philanthropists, said that 
land was wanted for a hospital, and the needs of boys must be 
as nothing when compared with those of the sick and needy ; 
others thought that schools might come or schools might go, but 
ancient buildings ought to be immortal ; while yet some more 
wise men thought, as is quite true, that a city is a crowded, noisy 
place, and is all the better for a quiet garden here and there, 
with seats and grass, and goldfish in a pool. DAS 

All this is pure fiction, a mere play of the fancy ; but, if it 
so chanced that these inventions were realized in very deed, 
any one can see it would be rather awkward for the quaint old 
school founded by the good young King Edward several 
hundreds of years ago, a school which many boys and men have 
learned to love. 


THE TEACHING OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


HE importance of the teaching of foreign history, especially 
that of Europe, in our schools is still far from being recog- 
nized. For many years past the teacher has patiently endea- 
voured to instil the details of English history into the minds of 
pupils without feeling more than an occasional prick of con- 
science at the sense of slurring over such events as the Norman 
Conquest of England, or the Tudor wars upon the Continent, from 
an uneasy consciousness that the class know nothing of Rollo 
the Northman, and have but the vaguest notions concerning the 
struggle for supremacy between Francis I. and Charles V. 
Possibly, too, he has been beset at times by an uncomfortable 
qualm that he is, all unwittingly perhaps, allowing his pupils to 
imbibe the magnificent theory that England alone possesses a 
history worth recording, and that other nations hold a precarious 
existence in order that they may be fought with, and triumphed 
over by her victorious arms. 

That such a state of things has so long existed probably ac- 
counts for the astonishing lack of interest shown by the majority 
of young people in a study which, if intelligently worked at, is 
full of delight and romance. Children, as a rule, have an in- 
stinctive dislike for anything that is vague and ill-defined in its 
impression upon their minds. In the course of reading both 
English history and many of the historical novels which their 
elders are often keen to recommend to them, they come across 
allusions to Charlemagne, the “ Christian Princes of Spain,” or 
the “ Balance of Power,” and they feel uneasily that they are 
expected to know all about these mysterious matters. But there 
is nothing about them in their history text-book, and no time to 
ask for explanations in class. Besides, every one is “supposed to 
know,” and there is a certain sense of shame in inquiry, which 
infallibly ends in ignorance and confusion of mind- For Eng- 
lish children, above all others, need to read their own history, if 
it is to be read intelligently, in the light of that of other lands. 
The very isolation of England during her early days, and her 
ambition and aggressive desire of extension later on, brought into 
prominence her close touch with Europe at all the turning points 
of her development. So close, indeed, has been this connexion 
that the greater part of ner history can only be fully understood 
when we place it against the background of European life and 
progress. Who, for example, can pretend to grasp the foreign 
policy of Elizabeth if he knows not the history of France and 
Holland during the sixteenth century? Who, knowing nothing 
of the conquest of the Moors and the triumph of the Christian 
princes, can account for Spain’s peculiar position at the same 
epoch? Instances might be multiplied a hundredfold, and 
will readily occur to the mind of the teacher of history. 

Now, if a firm foundation be laid by a knowledge in outline 
of the main features of European history, the knotty points of 
England’s story at once are disentangled, and the pupil is able 
to regard them in a new light. The mind trained to note the 
growth of the Empire of Charlemagne, or the influence of Greek 

(Continued on page 78.) 
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and Roman civilization upon the rest of Eurcpe, will never again A practical experiment in the teaching of history in a girls’ 
have a vague idea that the Saxons and Angles only came into | high school took the following shape :— In the first form 
existence in order to invade England, or that the progress of | stories from Greek and Roman history, and in the second 
their own country was evolved, as it were, from its inner con- | form from English history, were taught, without much attempt 
sciousness, without reference to the affairs of Europe. No | at connexion or correlation, but mainly to rouse interest in 
longer will the Crusades inevitably call up the shade of Cœur | the subject. In the two middle forms, where the pupils’ ages 
de Lion and his alone, nor the Hundred Years’ War be regarded | ranged from ten to fourteen, a course of European history 
merely as a good opportunity afforded to English soldiers of | was studied in outline for a period of two years, each child 
cracking the skulls of their French neighbours. thus getting a complete bird’s-eye view of the making of Europe, 
The syllabus of the Oxford Local Examination this year will | so as to be able to trace a continuous line of progress from the 
give an zmpetus, no doubt, by its inclusion of “ Outlines of | beginning of the Greek Empire to the year 1870. In the three 
General European History,” to the study of the subject. But,un- ! fourth forms a return was made to the outlines of English 
fortunately, as some of us think, a period of a few hundred yearshas | history, much of which now possessed an entirely new signi- 
been set for study, instead of the whole subject invery general out- | ficance in the light of European affairs, and could be more 
line. Ido not propose to enterhere at lengthinto thedisadvantage | intelligently and easily studied. The outlines having been 
of the study of a “ period” without having first realized a “bird’s- | completed within three years, a period of English history was 
eye view ” of the whole course of progress ; but I believe it tobe | begun, or, if special examinations did not press, another 
very evident that what is wanted for children of middle school | course of foreign history was taken for a year, consisting either 
age is that they should see events, and groups of events, in the | of one country in detail, or of several centuries of general 
right perspective as regards their development, rather than the | European history, from a point of view which enabled them to 
knowledge of details, more or less isolated from their previous | be regarded in a deeper and more searching manner, in pre- 
and subsequent relations. This can be best obtained bya brief | paration for the wider studies of Jater years. 
survey of the whole subject, from the beginnings of Greece By these means it was hoped that history, so often found 
down to the Franco-Prussian War. Only the most striking | dull and wearisome when the progress of our own nation is 
characters and features of each century would be noted, and the | again and again worked through,* might be more interestingly, 
correlation of cause and effect kept broad and clear. As the | as well as more scientifically, taught. Dull, indeed, must be the 
countries of Europe come to be considered separately, those | child who, in after years, will not feel a thrill of interest at the 
would naturally be treated of most fully which take a prominent | mention of Thermopylæ, or Archimedes, or Charlemagne, or 
place in the history of each century. Great movements would be | Louis XI., so often, alas! mere names or isolated memories, 
described, and the figures of the “makers” of each section | wrongly fitted, or fitted not at all, into the perspective of history. 
made the focus of the picture. Each country would be closely E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. 
connected with the rest, geography would be taught as an in- 
separable adjunct, and, while a profusion of names and dates * An ex-high-school girl once explained to me her hatred of the 
would be carefully avoided, strict chronological order would be subject by saying: ‘‘I never learnt anything but the Plantagenets ; in 
observed. I need scarcely say that such points as touched the | every new form I hoped to get away from them, but we always began 
history of England would be specially considered. them again.” 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


R. BALFOUR’S promise of “a very early and a very 
honourable place ” for education has been redeemed 
in the letter by the King’s Speech, wherein “ Proposals for 
the co-ordination and improvement of 
Primary and Secondary Education” has 
the place of honour. How far it will be 
fulfilled in the spirit is another matter. 
“ Proposals” is a word of wide connotation ; but we read 
between the lines not a big Bill, but two Bills which may 
prove big or small. Secondary education will certainly come 
first as the less contentious measure, and we show elsewhere 
how the rock which wrecked the Bill of 1896 may be safely 
avoided. The Duke of Devonshire can no longer plead 
that he has no mandate. If he reads nothing but the Zimes, 
he must have noted that the recent resolutions of teachers’ 
conferences all point to one conclusion—a single County 
Authority with control over all schools in its area save the 
privileged non-local. On this head our only fear is that the 
Bill will not go far enough, that it will limit the educational 
raie, that it will allow to schools an option of standing out, 
that it will not enforce on the Local Authority an adequate 
provision of secondary education. The problem of how to 
deal with primary schools is much more intricate, but in 
this case too the teachers are virtually at one. The resolu- 
tion passed only the other day by the Council of the 
Teachers’ Guild is a working compromise that should satisfy 
all but fanatic clerics and the more fanatical anticlerics : 
“ Voluntary schools shall be entitled to rate aid on equal 
terms, provided always that the Local Authority is represented 
on the managing committee, and that in the case of the 
dismissal of teachers an appeal lies to the County Education 
Committee.” We greatly fear that, even if a Bill on these 
lines is introduced, time will not be allowed for passing it, 
and we shall be again put off with a miserable continuation 
Cockerton Bill. 


The 
King's Speech: 
Prognostics. 


HE Order of the Privy Council for the establishment 
of a Register of Teachers was laid (in dummy) on the 
table of the House on Monday, January 20; on the 
The following Thursday a short précis of its 
Register. contents was given in the Daily Mail, and 
a fuller one in the Zimes of Friday, but at 
the date when this Note was written even members of the 
Consultative Committee had not all been able to procure a 
copy. This leakage or /aches should give rise to a question 
in Parliament. It is satisfactory to find that our prognosti- 
cations of last year have come true almost to the letter. 
The Register is inclusive, and it will ultimately insist on 
systematic training as one qualification. These are the two 
essential points. The list will be alphabetical, but in 
column A will appear all teachers who hold the Govern- 
ment certificate under the Code. These will go on the 
register automatically and without fee. In column B will be 
entered teachers otherwise qualified according to the schedule 
(of which more anon)—ée., by a University degree, a 
teaching diploma, &c. These will pay a registration fee of 
one guinea and half-a-crown for each subsequent record 
entered against their names. Lastly there is a supple- 
mentary list of special teachers in subjects ranging from 
music and drawing to cookery and needlework. 


ABIES the precedent of the Medical Act, admission for 
4 the first three years from June next, when the 
Register comes into operation, is made very easy. The 
London Intermediate in Arts or Science, 
Oxford Pass Moderations, the Cambridge 
“General,” the Licentiateship of the 
College of Preceptors, or three years of teaching in any 
recognized school—all these admit to the Register. But 
after the three years of grace the qualifications are higher 
and more exacting. The candidate must possess a full 
University degree or its equivalent; he must have resided 
and undergone a year’s course of training at a University or 
a recognized training college, or have obtained a diploma 
in theory and passed a year as a student teacher; and he 
must have taught as a probationer for one year in a recog- 
nized school. It is needless to point out what an impetus 
this regulation must give to the cause of training. Miss 
Woods and Miss Punnett will no longer have cause to com- 
plain of empty benches, nor will Dr. Findlay, should he 
return to his old occupation, be reduced to one man and a 
boy. 


Qualifications. 


HE framing and keeping of the Register is entrusted to 

a Council of twelve. Of these, six will be nomi- 
nated by the Crown, and the other six elected by the 
The following educational bodies :— National 
Administration. Union of Teachers, Head Masters’ Confer- 
ence, Incorporated Association of Head 
Masters, Head Mistresses’ Conference, College of Preceptors, 
and Teachers’ Guild. The Council holds office for three 


. years ; then there is to be a fresh constitution by Order in 


Council. The Council may have offices of its own, and 
appoint a Registrar and other officers. It must report yearly 
to the Board of Education. On this point only the Board 
has departed from the recommendations of the Consultative 
Committee, and, in our opinion, altered them for the worse. 
It seems to us essential that the Consultative Committee, 
which acts, or should act, as an intermediary between the 
Board of Education and the teachers, should be represented 
on the Registration Council, and we hope that the Duke, 
in his choice of Crown nominees, will make good this 
defect. Secondly, it is only reasonable that registered 
teachers should, as soon as the Register is in full operation, 
elect their own representatives. Doubtless this is the 
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intention of the Board, but we should like to have seen it 
in black and white. Assistant masters and mistresses are 
still “ mutum et turpe pecus”; but that was to be expected. 


AN THING more depressing and disappointing than 
the presidential address of Dr. Gow to the In- 
corporated Association of Head Masters it is difficult to 
Wittoee conceive. More pessimistic than even the 
Leader Duke of Devonshire, his tone was also, if 
possible, more superior. The English 
don’t love learning, and “ won’t learn or teach themselves.” 
The demand for a Bill was “not really a demand for 
education.” Hence the new Bill “must not be a drastic 
affair.” A series of little Bills every year was what was 
wanted. In short, a policy of tinkering and peddling was all 
that the people of this country desire or deserve. Meanwhile, 
to please Dr. Gow, educational chaos is to reign, constant 
squabbles between schools and authorities are to be kept 
going, and no administrator or teacher is to feel that we 
have at last a sound and stable system comparable with that 
of Continental nations. For we must “alarm nobody and 
maintain the public interest in education.” This leads us 
to ask what does Dr. Gow know from experience of the state 
of affairs for which an Education Bill is required? Notting- 
ham High School (endowment £3,000) wanted neither 
South Kensington nor County Council grants. Westminster 
School is still more independent of such mundane considera- 
tions. Freedom, variety, &c., with no inspectors to intrude, 
has been Dr. Gow’s (no doubt well deserved) happy lot. But 
it is not for the great, wealthy, and successful schools that 
Education Bills are passed ; it is for the poor and needy, 
for the lower middle classes, for the places without schools 
at all. 


HE Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools has completed the somewhat troublesome task 

of incorporation, and met at St. Paul’s School last month for 
the first time under its new constitution. 
The resultant collocation of letters offers 
some difficulty to the tongue. We have 
mastered the I.A.H.M.; but the I.A.A.M. does not go 
trippingly. We venture, then, to keep the familiar 
initials A.M.A The example of some kindred associa- 
tions—the Teachers’ Guild and the College of Preceptors 
—goes to show that the word “incorporated” need not 
always be asserted. As a preliminary to incorporation, 


The A.M.A. 


and, in view of the anticipated expenses of secretarial ' 


staff and permanent offices, the Council had already 
doubled the subscription for 1901. Some anxiety was felt 
lest this action might seriously reduce the membership, 
but the annual report is reassuring. The membership is 
upwards of twelve hundred; and the financial position is 
sound. The report affords evidence of the hard work of the 
officers and of the Committees during the past year; while, 
at the same time, it gives sufficient encouragement to the 
newly elected officers to press forward with zeal and energy. 


HE first resolution on tenure was moved by Mr. T. E. 

Page. The orator, as Macaulay would have said, was 
worthy of such a subject. We hope next month to give an 
authorized edition of his speech. The 


Siocuich and meeting then settled down to the dis- 
Mr. Cripps. cussion of a number of resolutions that 


may be called political in character. These 
were passed without opposition, and show that the Associa- 
tion is in line with other educational bodies on points of 
administration. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick followed with a 
delightful address on “ Greek Educational Ideals.” It is well 


that the Association should remember that its members are 
not only concerned with educational politics. Mr. Sidg- 
wick described his visit to the meeting as an oasis in the 
midst of a desert of examination papers. The members 
present felt that the address was an oasis in the midst of 
the arid, if necessary, discussions on the constitution and 
politics of the Association. We have no space to do more 
than mention that resolutions were passed in favour of a 
reformed pronunciation in Latin, and of a pension scheme 
similar to that of the Central Welsh Board. In the evening 
Mr. Cripps addressed some weighty words of advice to the 
members present at the annual dinner. Speaking as a 
member of the House of Commons, he pointed out the need 
of providing a practical solution of any difficulty before 
Parliament could be asked to vote on the subject. He 
mentioned one case in particular. Before the right of appeal 
to the Central Authority was granted it must be shown what 
would happen if the appeal was won. Mr. Cripps, and we 
agree with him, saw difficulties in the way of reinstatement. 


S we feared last month, the resolution of the Head 
Masters’ Conference in reference to appeals from 
the Local to the Central Authority was intended to cover 
Dr. Rutty's finance. Dr. Rutty moved the same 
Mare's-nost. resolution in detail at the Head Masters 
Association meeting, and made his mean- 
ing quite clear. Now the letter from Dr. Gow, 
embodying the Association’s resolution, which was 
sent to Mr. Balfour, demands this appeal under a 
complete misapprehension. It quotes 1 (1) f of the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, which provides, izter alta, 
“if any question arises . . . as to the amount to be allotted 
to each school or institution, . . . the question shall be 
determined by the Department of Science and Art.” Now, 
on reading the debates on the passing of this Act, it is 
plainly set out that this is a religious controversy, or Church 
v. School Board section, and was deliberately put in (for it 
was not in the original draft) to prevent a preference being 
given to the schools of one denomination over those of 
another. Further, the “ amount to be allotted ” was defined 
by a part of the same section as dependable (only) on the 
“nature and amount of efficient technical or manual 
instruction” in the rival schools. Hence the appeal to 
South Kensington could only be argued and decided on 
this question of efficiency. But by the Act of 1891—Sec- 
tion 1(2)—this direction is repealed ; hence the whole ground 
of appeal has been cut away. Asa matter of fact, 1 (1) f 
has zever been put in force. One or two very small 
Authorities have been frightened by the threat of it into sub- 
mission, but the one case, where the Gloucestershire County 
Council was brought to book by a school of art, simply 
resulted in a defiance from the County Council, and 
nothing happened. It is obvious that, unless the new rate 
is to be compulsory, which it is not, it will not be raised if 
its allocation is to depend on the outcry of aggrieved school- 
masters and the decision of South Kensington. 


R. A. G BOSCAWEN’S article in last month’s 
National Review should be read side by side with Sir 

Joshua Fitch’s in the Nineteenth Century. They will show 
the dangers that environ a Government 
that deals with education—not a united 
Government, as in 1870; but a Unionist 
Government, which includes Lord Salis- 
bury and the Duke of Devonshire. Mr. Boscawen’s 
article is based on the assumption that parents have an 
absolute right to demand that their children shall be 
taught in the State schools they are obliged to attend that 
religion which they themselves believe, and that anything 


Mr. A. G. Boscawen 


and 
Sir Joshua Fitch: 
a Contrast. 
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which hinders that right is an act of tyranny. Sir J. Fitch 
shows that no such right is recognized in any other country, 
and that it is not claimed in the intermediate and higher 
schools of England. He shows, further, that it is not 
claimed dy the parents of elementary scholars, but for 
them, which is a very different thing. Mr. Boscawen 
cannot away with the Cowper-Temple Clause, which has 
“crimped and cabined” our national education (whatever 
that may mean). Sir Joshua shows how smoothly it has 
worked for over thirty years, and pictures the wild con- 
fusion that would follow the substitution of Section 3 in the 
Education Bill of last year. Mr. Boscawen holds that there 
can be no real religious education which is not distinctive 
of a particular creed. Sir Joshua holds that such differ- 
ences as divide the Wesleyan and the Churchman are un- 
meaning to the child, and should be banished from a 
national school. 


HEN, however, we come to compare the rival 
schemes we confess that the practical politician is 
nearer the mark than the idealist. Sir Joshua would have 
The Ri glorified School Boards with enlarged rural 
e Rival . : 
Rohemex. areas and extended functions. He objects 
to County Councils on the score that 
voters will be inclined to regard education as a matter of 
no more importance than tramways or gas or sewage. The 
danger is real and serious, but, we fear, inevitable. Ad hoc 
is past praying for. Mr. Boscawen’s scheme is opportune 
as indicating how much the clerical party—or, at least, its 
left centre—is prepared to concede in return for rate aid, 
and, therefore, the minimum that must be demanded. 
One-third of the managers must be appointed by the Local 
Authority. The appointment of teachers must be approved 
by it, and, in case of dismissal, there must be a right of 
appeal. Voluntary schools, equally with Board schools, 
must admit denominational teachers ad extra, the cost of 
such teaching to be borne by the denomination, which 
must likewise bear the total cost of the up-keep of premises. 
This, assuredly, is not our ideal ; but it gives us the basis 
of a possible and passable compromise. 


HE County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
has, in respect of the coming Education Bill, 
endeavoured to perform the operation attempted by North- 
amptonshire on the Cockerton Act, and 


oa a g known as ‘“ queering the pitch.” Seizing 
Demurrer. the opportunity of having a Council meeting 


just before the Bill comes on, they passed a 
resolution urging the Government to limit their Bill to 
secondary education. ‘This request, be it noted, is not to 
allow elementary powers to be optional for the West Riding, 
or any other county which feels itself unwilling or incom- 
petent to exercise them ; but that, because the West Riding 
“won't play,” no other county, whatever its needs, is to be per- 
mitted to. The reasons given are not convincing. The first is 
that of the “paramount importance ” of an “effective organ- 
ization of secondary (including technical) education.” What 
is the main obstacle at present to effective organization of that 
part called “ technical ” over the area of any other county, 
at any rate? Why, surely, the want of preliminary, sound, 
general (chiefly elementary) education. The voluntary school 
managers and the smaller School Boards starve the day 
schools, and won’t start continuation schools. The Tech- 
nical Committees have no power to aid the former or force 
into existence the latter. Until the technical and secondary 
body has, at least, a supervision over these elementary 
bodies nothing can be done to bring about a better state of 
affairs. The next argument is our old friend, “ controversial 
issues will be raised.” Of course, they would, if anybody 
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tried to make the County Authority manage schools, 
denominational or otherwise. But no such proposal ever 
has been made; and how a general supervision over ele- 
mentary schools, and grants in aid of secular instruction 
only, just as are now given to grammar schools (many of 
them denominational), can raise any controversy passes our 
comprehension. 


WE regret that the Daily Mews should have lent its 
columns to a virulent attack on the Welsh Central 
Board and all its works, an attack which contains some of 
those half truths that are even worse than 


PE aiaa Oe a lie, and defeats its own object by gross 
Schools. exaggeration and misrepresentation. It is 


true that there is some friction between the 
governors of certain schools and the County Authorities, 
and between one County Authority and the Central Board. 
Were it not so, the inference, in Wales at least, would be 
that the scheme was defunct. It is true that the Welsh 
schools, though to a less degree than the English grammar 
schools, are suffering from the “ eternal want of pence,” but 
the “great authority on educational finance ” who “ declared 
every county school in Wales to be bankrupt,” was either 
bad or mad. The other charges of rigid uniformity imposed 
by the Central Board, of establishing an educational hier- 
archy, of discouraging technical instruction, are fully 
rebutted in letters addressed by Welsh teachers to the 
Border Counties Advertiser. There remains the apparently 
just complaint that the system of marking in examinations 
for county exhibitions is defective. ‘‘ Parturient mountains 
have ere now produced muscipular abortions.” The 
gravest defect, as it seems to us—the multiplication of 
schools beyond necessity—is not touched on. 
N R. RUDYARD KIPLING has intensity; but his 
range of vision is limited, and to nicer distinction 
he is colour blind. With his ode on conscription, which 
is boomed in the Zimes of January 4, 
we are here concerned only as it reflects 
on national education. Games and game- 
preserving are, according to him, the two principal causes 
of England’s decline, and the helots of our Sparta are 
“ the flannelled fools at the wickets and the muddied oafs 
at the goals.” A modern Juvenal who will brand no less 
the battues and deer forests of the classes than the pro- 
fessional football and suburban races of the masses has 
our sympathy and admiration ; but we must distinguish. 
It is not true that our aristocracy have fought by proxy ; 
the lists of killed and wounded prove that they have 
hazarded their lives unto the death, and there are few 
noble families whom the war has not thrown into mourn- 
ing. Again, cricket and football may be overdone or 
prostituted till they become an element of demoralization, 
like the Roman circus—“ corruptio optimi fit pessima ”— 
but it will be an evil day for England if ever drill takes the 
place of school games. Militarism is, after all, a tendency 
more tu be dreaded than athleticism. Far truer and more 
effective than Mr. Kipling’s flamboyant rhetoric was the 
playful satire of Matthew Arnold when he described our 
upper classes as barbarians. Their defect, as he pointed out, 
is not in virtus, Or patriotism ; but in Gerst, or intelligence. 


Mr. Kipling 
on Patriotism. 


AS enthusiast at one of the recent educational meetings 

spoke of a paltry couple of millions as being necessary to 
put the administration of secondary education upon a satis- 
factory footing ; but that the Treasury did 
not venture to ask Parliament for this 
trifling sum. It does, indeed, seem a 
trifling sum for a wealthy nation, provided the need for ex- 


Private 
Generosity. 
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penditure be proved. And that need, we regret to say, 
is not yet entirely accepted by the man in the street. 
instance, the correspondence columns of the Times contain 
a proposal to spend half a million on an opera house, 
urging, as worthy of imitation, the example of foreign 
countries. The letter contains an implied sneer at the 
waste of public money on education, and also calls upon 
the wealthy individual who spends vast sums annually on 
racing and hunting. With the demand for a national 
opera house we entirely concur, as also with the appeal to 
individual generosity. If the example of foreign countries 
is to be followed in the one case, it may well stimulate 
both the Treasury and private individuals in the other. 
During the past year upwards of fifteen million pounds 
have been given by wealthy Americans for educational 
purposes. This implies not only riches and generosity, 
but also the conviction that money spent on education is 
well spent. Could we get the same general conviction 
in England, many difficulties would disappear. 


JAA NOTHER attempt to clip the wings of the London 
School Board is being made. Three—presumably 
inoffensive—ratepayers have entered a claim for an in- 
Cockerton junction to prevent the School Board from 
again. spending the rates upon the teaching or 
training of pupil-teachers. We have not 
much liking for these round-about methods of attack. Indeed, 
we sympathize with the School Board under the circum- 
stances. So long as pupil-teacherdom remains—we would 
like to see the system abolished—great care must be taken 
that the pupil-teachers have opportunity of continuing their 
education and do not spend all their time in helping the 
teachers. It is to the credit of the larger Boards that good 
pupil-teacher centres have been established. In our opinion 
it would be well if the would-be pupil-teacher were to spend 
in a secondary school the years previous to admission to a 
training college ; but secondary schools, as a whole, have not 
welcomed or made arrangements for such a course. Yet 
the boys and girls must be trained, and the public purse 
must bear the cost. We have a timid Government, and 
perhaps the Cabinet is not unwilling to see how far the law 
or public opinion will support the “ Cockerton” point of 
view before proceeding to introduce proposals for the 
partial absorption of School Boards. 


Tae proceedings of a conference on the training of 
teachers, “as reported in the last number of Tke 
Journal of Education, show that, as regards professional 
Half a Century equipment, the secondary teachers of this 
Behind. country are, at least, half a century behind 
the elementary teachers ; . . . their methods 
are as unscientific in principle as they are unsatisfactory 
in results... . The methods are irrational ; the practice 
is, in some cases, absolutely brutal.” So writes the editor of 
the School Guardian. It is good for us to hear the view 
taken in some quarters of our work. The editor dots his 
z’s by a story of an incompetent master in an expensive pre- 
paratory school. We venture to cap his story with one 
relating to an incompetent teacher in a primary school, and 
we deduce from the two stories the simple moral that neither 
residence at a University nor at a training college necessarily 
makes a man a good teacher. This is our story, given us on 
sworn evidence :—‘‘ What do you know about the Russians?” 
says the teacher to his class. “Nothing? Well, listen, 
and I will teach you. The Russians are a cruel people. 
Now say after me, ‘ The Russians area cruel people.’” The 
class repeats this in chorus till it is known, and the master 
then proceeds to deal with the other European nations in 
the same illuminating way. 


For 


A CASUAL comment of the Outlook on Mr. Upcott’s 

appointment to Christ’s Hospital (a personal matter 
which we see no cause for discussing) has given an 
opening to Mr. A. J. Spilsbury, of the 
City of London School, to express his 
opinion of his colleagues who are known 
as school authors or as leading members of the I.A.LS. 
His experience is that “the talkers and writers on 
education not infrequently make but indifferent and 
slovenly teachers, and school-books are often matured, if 
not actually written, in school-hours. In a word, teaching 
is a hard mistress, exacting no less than all a man’s time 
and energy.” That teachers, no less than plumbers, some- 
times scamp their work, that a master may preach to others 
and himself be a castaway, are obvious truths; but Mr. 
Spilsbury’s generalization is wholly unwarranted and 
typifies a form of philistinism which we had hoped was 
almost extinct. The converse proposition, that a master 
who attends to nothing but his lesson-books and his class, 
who eschews all politics, and never takes counsel with 
his professional brethren, is presumably a narrow-minded 
pedant, would be nearer the truth. Was Arnold a worse 
head master because he wrote his “ Roman History” and con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Review? Is Mr. Pollard a 
worse head master because he is on the Council of the 
Teachers’ Guild and writes essays on education? Were 
Dean Bradleys “Arnold” or Mr. Arthur Sidgwick’s 
numerous school-books written in school-hours? Mr. 
Spilsbury is presumably a young man, and will bear with 
us if we address to him Coleridge’s reproof : “ For shame, 
dear friend! Renounce this canting strain!” 


Ne magister 
ultra ferulam. 


T dispassionate and unbiassed writer, as he pro- 
fesses himself, the Rev. Bernard Reynolds, in Vatonal 
Education, figures the Board schools as a Tower of Babel 
and their architects as godless Titans, who 
would scale the heavens to make them- 
selves a name, and all at the expense of 
their neighbours. The Voluntaryists, in 
contrast, are self-devoted missionaries, who spend, and are 
spent, for the commonwealth, and, in return, are being 
bled to death to support the enemies’ cause. To another 
observer, who is neither a diocesan inspector nor a member 
of any School Board, the facts wear a different complexion. 
In the times of ignorance the Church was the only educator, 
and we are not unmindful of our debt when we contest 
its claim to a prerogative. As State aid has increased 
voluntarily subscriptions have declined, and half of these 
are now given grudgingly and of necessity—witness what is 
happening in Cheltenham at the present moment—to escape 
the greater evil of a School Board rate. The religion 
taught in Board schools perfectly contents ninety-nine 
parents out of a hundred—there are but fifteen “godless ” 
School Boards in all England—and the parent who clamours 
for distinctive doctrinal teaching is, if not a fiction of the 
platform, one of the Peculiar People or some other obscure 
sect who, under any scheme, would be left out in the 
cold. If this is a true presentment of the case—and we 
challenge Mr. Reynolds to traverse it—is it reasonable that . 
the clerical party should arrogate to itself the administra- 
tion and control of half the schools in England, and that 
one-third of the country should escape scot free, con- 
tributing nothing to national education but a kind of 
peppercorn rent ? 


‘Rev. Bernard 
Reynolds on 
Church 8chools. 


UT the clergy give what is more precious than gold— 
their personal service. That we freely allow, and 
grant, moreover, that there is no better education in the 
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land than that given ina village school where 


the ea the parson is a man of broad culture who 
his due. looks upon the rising generation as the 


most important part of his congregation 
and knows every child in the parish. Is there the re- 
motest danger that we should, under any. scheme, lose the 
services of such men, or that, whether on a School Board, or 
elected Board of Managers, or Parish Council, they would 
not carry weight? It is the divorce of secular and religious 
teaching that we deprecate. What would Eton or Harrow 
masters say if their Bible lessons were made over to the 
Dean of Windsor or the Rector of Harrow and his 
canons or curates? Again, religious teaching in secondary 
schools—we have it on the authority of Mr. Reynolds— 
averages one hour twenty minutes a week. Why in primary 
schools should it be allotted an hour a day ? 


A JOINT deputation of the Incorporated Head Masters 

and the Assistant Masters’ Association was received 
by Sir G. Kekewich on the 15th ult. The object of the 
deputation was to urge that the question of 
tenure of masterships should be referred to 
the Consultative Committee; and it was 
suggested that it in turn should appoint a Sub-Committee, 
with power to add to its numbers. The Head Masters 
urged the imminent jeopardy if Local Authorities upset the 
prevailing practice. The Assistant Masters urged the 
numerous hard cases which had arisen under the “one 
man” system of the Charity Commissioners. Sir George 
Kekewich promised to lay the matter before Sir John Gorst 
and the Duke of Devonshire. Such a reasonable request' 
can hardly be refused. The Consultative Committee, after 
eight months of vacation, have reassembled to complete 
their report on inspection. Three or four sittings will 
suffice for this, and, though busy men and women, they 
neither need nor desire a second hibernation. 


Tenure. 


TECHNIOAL EDUCATION. 


AT a meeting of the West Riding of Yorkshire County Council, on 
the 8th ult., Alderman Sheepshanks pointed out that one of three 
courses might be adopted in regard to the future relation of County 
Councils to education—(1) County Councils might have nothing to do 
with education ; (2) they might endeavour to obtain power over educa- 
tion of all kinds; (3) they could ask for the control of secondary 
education and decline to take over elementary education. The County 
Council, on the recommendation of its Technical Instruction Committee, 
expressed the opinion that, if it is proposed to entrust the supervision 
and management of elementary education in the administrative county 
to the county authority under existing conditions, controversial issues 
will be raised, which would be very undesirable. Therefore it would 
become extremely difficult to effectively supply and organize secondary 
education, which is by far the most important educational problem 
before the country at the present time. This resolution has been 
forwarded to other Councils with the earnest hope that the views 
expressed will meet with approval and support. 


As Mr. E. J. Halsey, the chairman of the Surrey Technical Education 
Committee, has pointed out, the action of the West Riding has been taken 
without consultation with any other Council, without the essential 
preliminary of a full debate at the County Councils Association, and in 
view of the contrary opinions expressed by the chairman of that body. 
Mr. Halsey says: ‘* Whatever our views on the nature of the Bill, and 
no doubt they differ widely in different parts, we must have our eyes 
open to the fact that other bodies and other persons of great influence 
and ability, not connected with higher education, are pressing their 
views on the Government, and that, as statesmen, members of the 
Government must take all these interests into consideration. I believe 
also, from conversation with my colleagues in other counties, that it is 
generally recognized that in education, as in the administration of 


sanitary matters or the control of main roads, for instance, what suits 
our county does not suit another, and that each county should, as far as 
possible, be allowed to work out its own salvation.” 


Mr. MACAN suggests, in a vigorous discussion of the subject, that 
the case of the West Riding of Yorkshire is, in many respects, excep- 
tional. ‘‘ Dotted over the county, and supplying the wants of suburban 
districts, are five large county boroughs, with important School Boards. 
Of the total population of the Riding, 868,324 (practically two-thirds) 
are under $ehool Boards, leaving 425,329 with voluntary schools. 
Hence a large majority of the Council have their constituencies covered 
with School Boards, many of them most powerful bodies.” And these 
bodies have been doing for the county what, in other parts of England, 
County Councils have been obliged to do. There are counties where 
the School Boards are small and unimportant ; they seldom help in any 
higher work, and often hinder it. When they carry on continuation 
schools it is under county regulations, largely by the aid of county 
grants, and at little or no cost to their own rates. Their absolute dis- 
appearance, with their expensive elections and machinery, would be a 
gain to the ratepayers, and no hindrance to higher education. 


THERE is, of course, a wide difference in the circumstances of differ- 
ent counties, and any Bill which neglects to allow for administrative 
‘*freedum, variety, and elasticity” is hardly likely to be satisfactory. 
At the same time, it is difficult to see how the Government can frame a 
measure which is not uniform in principle. At the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Directors and Organizing Secretaries for Secondary and Tech- 
nical Education, held on the 24th ult., the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted :—‘‘ That this Association considers it imperative 
that the Councils of counties and county boroughs should at once be con- 
stituted the supreme supervisory and rating authorities in their areas for 
both elementary and secondary (including technical) education, and 
should be furnished with adequate rating powers.” In proposing this 
resolution, Mr. H. Macan made a vigorous and convincing speech. He 
showed that those who stated that County Councils had, in 1896, 
displayed a disinclination to undertake further educational responsibilities 
misrepresented facts. Several County Councils had passed resolu- 
tions in favour of the measure of 1896, and the County Councils Asso- 
ciation expressed the opinion that County Councils (acting through a 
Committee) as the Education Authorities, are well qualified to undertake 
the powers and duties imposed upon them by the Bill. 


AFTER suggesting the attitude of the West Riding Council to be 
like that of the three tailors of Tooley Street, who speak in the name 
of the British Empire, he pointed out how in many counties a Bill 
confined to secondary education would be, practically speaking, a dead 
letter. During the past ten years many County Councils had organized 
secondary education. But in many rural districts the condition of 
primary education was deplorable, and County Councils should be in a 
position to influence it, and to make it lead up to something. Re- 
ferring to the fear of controversial issues, Mr. Macan convincingly 
showed that, while elections aď hoc for educational purposes invariably 
involved political and religious differences, the election of Authorities 
for the administration of various local purposes, among which education 
had a place, would not raise these issues. The resolution was seconded 
by Mr. Austin Keen, supported by Mr. Reynolds and other representa- 
tives from various parts of the country. 


DuRING the morning session of the Association’s meeting, Mr. C. 
Courtenay Hodgson (Cumberland) was elected Vice-Chairman for the 
year, and other officers were appointed. Mr. J. H. Reynolds directed 
attention to the useful returns obtained by the Association of Technical 
Institutions respecting the number of day students in technical institu- 
tions in this country and abroad. Laboratory equipment and manual 
training in schools of science were discussed by Mr. C. H. Bothamley 
(Somerset) and the present system of science and art grants by Mr. 
Godfrey-Day (Bath). 


THE resolutions of the West Riding Council are to be considered, at 
an early date, by the County Councils Association. The probabilities 
are in favour of a fairly unanimous vote against the conclusions of 
that body. As Sir John Dorington well pointed out recently, the 
tendency was towards a reasonable compromise—the compromise in- 
dicated in the Bill of 1896, in the Bill of last year, and in the Technical 
Instruction Acts. ‘‘If they were to do anything practical, they must 
find an Education Authority which would be capable of administering 
public funds—by which he meant money raised by the rates or other- 
wise—fairly and equitably among all parties. Where were they to look 
for that Authority? He thought it might be found in the County 
Councils—not in the County Councils in their bare and naked signifi- 
cance, but in the County Councils enriched by specialists added to them 
by some means or other for this particular purpose.” 
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THREE THEORIES OF THE CURRICULUM— 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, HERBARTIAN. 
By J. J. FINDLAY. 


In seeking a form master for the modern side, I hope to find a 
man who will impart to modern boys something of the culture and 
the enthusiasm for study which, I am glad to say, is frequently 
manifested in classical forms, but which, somehow, the course of 
modern-side studies has been unable to produce.—Letter from 
head master of a public school to a candidate for a mastership. 

Die Geschichte ist die Lehrerin der Menscheit, und wenn sie 
es nicht wird, so tragen die Jugendlehrer der Geschichte die 
Schuld.—JEAN PAUL. 


The first part of the following argument ts offered in dialogue 
form. C. holds a brief for the classical side; M. is a 
modern-side master (who, I fear, ts somewhat unfairly 
represented in the dialogue) ; and H. is a Herbartian. The 
aim of the paper is to exhibit the Herbartian views in re- 
lation to current ideas in our English schools. | 


PART I. 


M.—I am glad to have the chance of continuing our talk 
about your German pedagogy, especially as C. is present to take 
up the cudgels for his dear old dead languages. 

C.—Not quite dead, my good fellow! 

M.—More’s the pity, for they are certainly old enough! But 
I do not mean to be disrespectful. I was delighted, H., to find 
you so thoroughly in agreement with Prof. Ward* in denouncing 
the “faculty” theory. This is the argument which the classical 
men are so fond of using, especially with regard to Latin 
grammar and composition, as being such “ unrivalled discipline 
for the mind.” I agree with you that the argument is mainly 
humbug ; these people simply plead that Latin and Greek give 
such an excellent mental training, because they know that they 
are of no other use whatever ! 

H.—I do not recollect saying precisely that. 

C.—No, of course you didn’t, and M. would not say it either 
if he took the trouble to inquire what classical teachers really do 
seek to achieve. So far from holding by the “ faculty ” theory, 
I am quite prepared, at any rate for the sake of our present 
argument, to let it go. I confess that I know very little about 
psychology, and I sometimes fancy that the psychologists them- 
selves know very little more. At any rate discussion is bound 
to be unfruitful. M. does not seem to care whether the mind 
is trained or not, and you, H., say that it is sure to get its train- 
ing whatever sort of a curriculum you provide. I am bound to 
limit my reply to my own experience, and to assert as a matter of 
fact that the boys who have had a sound, strict drill in Latin 
and Greek do often become capable thinkers and scholars. 

M.—Have you got statistics on the point? 

C.—Please do not worryme. I am retiring from my position; 
have the grace to let me choose my own line of retreat. I was 
going to add that I might also plead an argument from the 
immense number of public men of all kinds who have been 
reared on the classical pabulum, but I know that there is a weak 
spot in that argument, and I don’t want to have John Bright 
thrown at my head. So I propose to leave the mental faculties 
alone. 

M. (satirically).—Then you abandon the “ schoolboy’s briar- 
patch” P+ 

H.—Please let us leave Thring out of our discussion. I have 
admiration for his loftiness of aim and for his vigour, and I 
should be the last to depreciate his many services to public- 
school education; but, if he was as illogical and dogmatic in his 
form room as he appears to be in his books, I pity his boys’ 
mental faculties. I am glad we all agree to drop the argument 
from faculty psychology. There is no part of educational 
theory which is so unsatisfactory, and so barren of results. All 
the same, I hope that what I said on the subject, as reporting 
the Herbartian doctrine, did not suggest that Herbartians regard 
mental development as of small account. On the contrary we 
must admit that it 1s of the first importance. For it is the 
one department in which the schoolmaster reigns supreme. 
Religious, moral, physical culture—these may be looked after 
by others as well; but, if the intellect be neglected by the teacher, 
it will certainly starve. All I urge is that the choice of a cur- 


*¢* Education Values” (Zhe Journal of Education, November, 
1890)—a most valuable contribution to the subject of these chapters. 
t Thring, ** Thecry and Practice of Teaching,” chapter viii. 
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riculum has little or no concern with problems of mental 
faculty. But we interrupted you, C. 

C.—Well, I was simply going to point out, before we leave 
this topic, that it is a little difficult to know how to define your 
terms when you speak of these faculties. For example, I 
regard one of the most valuable results of a classical training to 
be what I should call the historic imagination—the faculty (if 
you will let us use the term) of realizing the life and environ- 
ment of a nation so widely different from ourselves as were 
the Greeks and Romans. Apart from the classical curriculum 
I do not see how this “historic sense” can be developed. I 
am talking here not as a psychologist, but as a classical teacher 
and scholar, giving my own experience of the value of the classics 
for this particular purpose. 

H.—I see what you mean, and I trust that the theory which 
I shall presently explain will to some extent satisfy your 
demand. I question, however, whether our knowledge of this 
faculty of imagination is sufficiently accurate to enable us to 
decide that the child must be transplanted into a “ classical” 
atmosphere in order to secure its proper development. We 
should have to consider, before approving the classical cur- 
riculum, whether our mind could not be developed in this 
direction by being transported to ofker scenes of history; we 
should also have to consider whether this faculty might not be 
foo much developed, at the expense of others, by adopting this 
or that curriculum ; and even then we should only have con- 
sidered a possible “education value”* (based withal upon a 
problematic psychology) for a curriculum which has not only to 
meet the demand for mental training, but also the other claims 
which are pressing upon us, of character-training and of equip- 
ment for life. But we are going over old ground. As I said 
yesterday, the Herbartian holds that every conceivable cur- 
riculum will give a fair attention to the various departments of 
the intellect. And, in reference to the historic imagination, 
he would say that any curriculum which contains a fair share of 
history and literature, properly taught, will exercise this faculty. 
t C.—I don’t know ; bnt, apparently, nobody else does. All I 
am anxious about is to bring to the fore what I believe to be the 
distinctive virtues of the classical course ; whether you can re- 
produce these in any other curriculum is not for me to say, but 
my business is to bring them prominently before our notice. 
However, let us drop the subject, for I am anxious to hear 
further. You have given us Herbart’s ethical aim as the ideal 
purpose of school instruction. What sort of a curriculum are 
you going to choose in order to meet this high demand ? 

M.-—Certainly ; that is the point on which everything turns. 
How are you going to select subjects of instruction which will 
directly affect moral character ? 

H.—We will go into Herbart’s views presently ; let us first of 
all look at things as they are. How far does your modern side 
time-table, with its bevy of subjects, meet the case? You give 
your boy every week a taste of two or three languages, two or 
three sciences, alittle carpentry, in addition to English history, 
literature and geography, arithmetic, Euclid and algebra. Is 
there any attempt, in the organization of your time-table, to 
provide “instruction that makes for character ” ? 

iM.—No, certainly not. So far as I know, a modern-side 
master does not believe in your theory. What Herbart may 
have to say you will tell us presently ; but, apart from Herbart, 
I do not know any one who has proposed a workad/e plan of 
instruction that can seriously be said to affect a boy’s moral de- 
velopment. Omitting Scripture-lessons, which are a matter 
entirely apart, I do not see where the morality comes in. No 
doubt in history and literature lessons something can be done 
by pointing the moral from events and biographies, but it is 
really no use attempting to preach in the class-room. l am, of 
course, open to conviction ; but I hold that the moral training 
of the schoolboy does not come out of the instruction, but out of 
the personal relationship between man and boy; so far as 
results in character are concerned, we might be teaching straw- 
plaiting or Chinese as usefully as arithmetic or German. No, 
the only sensible reason that I can see for teaching a subject is 
the practical one. l teach my boys in order to give them 
weapons for life---call them bread-and-butter studies if you like 
—but these are the thinys that the boys want, and, if they do not 
get them at school, they will not be fit to do their work in life 
afterwards. 


* Compare Ward as above. 
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C.—I am glad that M. has had the first fling, because he not 
only exposes the weakness of his own case and the imperfection 
of the modern-side theory, but he shows complete ignorance of 
his enemy’s position. When M. said just now that the classical 
man teaches Latin and Greek simply for the sake of so-called 
mental discipline, he was utterly beside the mark. There are, 
of course, many types of classical master, and M. may have 
had the misfortune to meet with men who have no better con- 
ception of their work ; but I can assure him that classical in- 
struction has a far higheraim. The language with us, although 
in itself it contains valuable elements (¢.g., training in taste in the 
fine art of literature), is mainly a means to something beyond, to 
something which may certainly be described as moral. We 
hold that true moral culture can be attained in the course of 
school instruction by associating the boy’s thoughts and feelings 
with those of the greatest men of the two greatest nations ;* 
Greek art, Greek life, Greek and Roman history and literature 
should be to the classical schoolboy not merely a whetstone for 
(his “faculties,” but food for his deepest thoughts and his 
sympathies, raising him out of himself to something nobler. 

M.—But, my dear fellow 

C.—Excuse me, I know precisely what you are going to say, 

and I will plead guilty beforehand. I will admit, sorrowfully, 
that this zs an ideal which is far too seldom realized. I admit that 
the case of the boy who gets nothing out of the classics beyond 
the nouns and the particles is simply pitiable—almost as pitiable 
as that of the modern boy—whether or not his faculties are 
trained by the process. But I think H. will agree with me that 
the classical idea is a distinctly ethical one, and does meet the 
Herbartian demand for an “instruction that makes for character.” 
Any one who knows the tradition of the public schools, of 
Arnoldf or Thring, will know what I mean. I do not know 
what Herbart’s scheme may have been, but unquestionably, in 
England, the ablest public-school men have always had this de- 
fence for their strict adherence to the classics, that these contribute 
directly to the formation of character by bringing the pupil into 
personal contact with what is greatest and best in the civilization 
of the Western world. 
__f.—I entirely agree with you that the classical side has an 
ideal, while the modern side scarcely professes one at all. But 
I quarrel with your last sentence: surely “the civilization of 
the Western world” is not a synonym for Greek and Latin 
culture! We may seek the origin of our civilization—the 
foundation, if you will—in Athens and Rome; but seed-time is 
not harvest. 

M.—Yes, these advocates for ancient classics always ignore 
the few years that have elapsed since the fall of Rome. But 
that 1s a trifle. What I object to is the absurdity of professing 
an ideal which can never be realized. The modern side is more 
honest ; it does not promise much, but it does fulfil its engage- 
ments. 

/f,—1 wish it did! On the contrary, I assert that the modern 
side has failed to fulfil its so-called practical aim ; and this 
failure to keep its engagement is one reason for its undoubted 
unpopularity. It has, as yet, offered too little proof that the 
modern-side boy is better fitted for “the world” than the 
classical boy. 

C.— Hear, hear! 

/7.—But let us avoid controversy if we can. C. claims that 
the aim of classical instruction is an ethical one, but admits 
that it is very rarely attained. You will also admit (I think) 
that your classical curriculum is not of much practical value as 
providing useful knowledge for professions and callings in life. 

C. (shrugging his shoulders).—Yes, | suppose you have me 
there. I might perhaps say something of the value of Latin 
and Greek to a doctor or a lawyer, and of the general social 
advantage to a gentleman of knowing the learned languages; but 
we are fallen upon evil days, and I will keep silence ; for, even 
if this plea is valid to-day, it is losing its force year by year. 

H{.— Very good; that relieves the situation considerably. 
Now, my dear M., you must concede a little. Suppose that we 
could discover a curriculum that would confer all the practical 
benefits which, as you allege, the modern side confers, but at the 
same time offered an ethical element as well: would you not be 
disposed to accept it ? 

41.— Undoubtedly ; we modern-side masters have no pre- 


* See ‘The Future of Classical Education,” by Arthur Sidgwick 
The Journal of Education, June, 1887). 
+ See Stanley’s ‘‘ Arnold,” Vol. I., page 120. 


judices for any precise table of studies ; we came into existence 
simply as a protest against conservatives like C., who will hold 
on to Latin and Greek though the heavens fall. The modern 
side is certainly open to reform ; only do not suggest to us 
ethical elements which remain in the clouds! If I žave to cram 
for Sandhurst and Woolwich, I prefer to do so without pro- 
fessing an ethical ideal ; I leave that to the man who crams for 
scholarships. 

H.—Gently, if you please. A closer acquaintance with good 
classical instruction would qualify your sneer at its comparative 
failure. But now, C., I wonder whether you are prepared to 
concede somewhat more; if so, I really am hopeful of a 
reconciliation. 

C.—I'll do my best ; for, if M. and I differ on every other 
subject, we and all our colleagues have unanimously resolved 
that bifurcation is a nuisance and a disaster ; if we could only 
abolish the mod—— I mean, of course, if we could only settle on 
a satisfactory compromise—we should weep for joy. So I will 
certainly concede where I can. 

H.—Better and better. I already feel the glow of satisfaction 
at the prospect of concluding a treaty. The concession I ask 
is that you will admit the ethical ideal zo have the first place in 
your argument on behalf of classical instruction. Setting aside 
your other pleas as secondary, I take it that you have pleaded 
for the retention of Latin and Greek mainly because they afford 
a medium for moral culture. 

C.—Undoubtedly; I concede your point. 
stand or fall by that argument. 

H.—Very good. If, then, I can find you a curriculum that 
offers the same ideal of culture, with a better chance of realizing 
it—a curriculum which at the same time meets the (shall we 
say baser ?) demand of M. by fitting our boy for the practical 
business of life—if I offer you this, will you not prefer it to the 
classical scheme? 

M.—No;; it is the last thing he will do. 

C.—On the contrary I shall be delighted if you can discover 
such an Eldorado. But permit me to emphasize the conditional 
particle. 

M.—Of course, much virtue in an #7 

#7.—It is evident that neither of you has much faith in my 
power as an arbitrator ; but you must be cautious, for I have a 
threat in reserve which may make you more willing to recon- 
cile your differences. I have heard some radicals propose to 
sink the whole ship, and to wipe out classical and modern sides 
together ; there is plenty of room in the Board schools for 
the whole crew of you. 

M.—We might do worse. 

C.—Heaven forbid ! 

Hf.— Meanwhile, let me refer you to Herbart, who has been 
kept waiting so long. 

C.—Yes, I am quite curious to see what he makes of the 
situation. I am a little hopeful that he will not damage me 
much, because I remember reading that he started boys of nine 
or ten with Homer. 

H.—Yes, you are right. Herbart himself was undoubtedly 
on your side. I am, however, thinking not so much of his 
practice, but of his theory, which has been greatly developed 
since his time, and which, I cannot help thinking, offers an 
excellent road to reconciliation. We must remember that 
Herbart himself was teaching and writing ninety years ago, 
long before the controversy in its present form was heard of in 
England. The Herbartians, then, hold the same principle as 
Arnold and Sidgwick * in England, that the historical and 
literary contents of the classics form their chief value. But 
they follow the same principle further. As M. reminded us, 
human interests did not cease when Latin ceased to be spoken. 
They hold, with Pope, that 


The proper study of mankind is man ; 


but modern man as well as classical man. They set out by taking 
a general survey of all the subjects that come properly within the 
circle of school life, and they give the place of honour to those 
that contain the most of Auman interest; they hold that instruc- 
tion should help to make boys into men, by showing them how 
men lived and do live. History and literature, then, if you will 
be careful to use the words in their widest and highest sense, 
hold the chief place in the Herbartian system. But the question 
at once arises : What history and what literature? Hereupon 


* See above. 


The classics must 
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follows the next stage of the Herbartian theory—that of the 
kulturhistorische Stufen,* the stages of historic culture. It is 
held that the child from the cradle to manhood passes through 
the same steps of culture and spiritual development that the 
human race has experienced. The child of six or seven is 
anthropomorphist ; his toys are living creatures ; the fire is a 
wicked serpent ; the dark wood behind the house is the abode 
of wicked fairies. Exactly so felt and thought our forefathers 
at the dawn of history.t If we attempt to instruct the child in 
these early years, we must come down to his circle of ideas (his 
Gedankenkreis, as Herbart calls it), and give him al? that is best 
and that is accessible to our child t# the world in which he 
lives, the world of “animated nature.” Herbart’s own pupils 
were boys of ten and twelve: here he found the boy nature 
revelling in adventure and travel; so he chose for their study 
the richest picture that literature presents from the early days 
when men were rovers—he gave them the wanderings of 
Ulysses. 

C.— Did he make them read the Greek ? 

ff.—Yes. They had previously been at work on Eutropius, 
but he made them give up the Latin and plunge straight into 
the “Odyssey.” But, observe, he laid no stress upon the 
language as such.t If the “Odyssey” had been written in 
Spanish, it would be just as suitable for the present purpose. 
The content is everything ; the form is nothing. Language- 
learning in itself is a mere tool, a useful art, a mental and 
linguistic exercise which should only be imposed upon the pupil 
for the sake of educational “content.” 

M.—Then why not use a translation, or tell the story of 
Ulysses in English ? 

H.—Precisely, that is the question that I ask as I read 
Herbart, and neither he nor his followers give a satisfactory 
answer. They say, with some truth, that no one can enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of a foreign author and a foreign people 
without reading him in the original. But this is only partially 
true—witness the influence of our Authorized Version of the 
Bible—and, af this stage of boyhood, it is beside the mark. 
For our primary object here is zo/ to enter into the spirit of 
ancient life, but to enter thoroughly into the best story of 
adventure that literature affords. 

C.—What, then, are the next stages in the child’s develop- 
ment ? 

#Hf.—The historian of early civilization can trace them for us. 
After the period of vague adventure and wandering come 
settlement and national life. In the child this represents the 
period when he begins to be conscious of social sentiments, of 
his place in the home, the town, the fatherland. Between the 
ages of ten and thirteen our schoolboy should be taught to live 
Over again, in crude and simple fashion, the life of his fore- 
fathers—necessarily in simple fashion ; but in later years, if 
his culture is continued, he will go over the same ground, re- 
flectively and scientifically, with modern eyes. After thirteen, 
if he remains at school, he must begin to take a wider view, and 
look beyond the cliffs of Dover. 

C.—This is really most interesting. I begin to see where 
you are leading us. You are sow going to introduce our boy to 
a foreign language, because he is now ready to imbibe foreign 
culture. As a boy of ten he might read the “Odyssey” in an 
English dress, because he only wanted the story; but now, if he 
is to leave the environment of his native land, he must enter 
not only into foreign history, but into foreign speech, for language 
is the most distinctive and interpretative possession of every 
nation. 

#7.—You have anticipated my course of argument most 
accurately. As you observe, the boy of fourteen is on quite a 
different plane from the boy of nine or ten. Ulysses was to us 
merely a wonderful man on a wonderful ship; Greece was 
merely a name—Norway would have served just as well.§ If 
we had attempted, by means of the language, to give the little 
fellow any real feeling for Greek life and Greek ways, we should 


* Rein’s ‘“‘ Pädagogik,” page 86. 

t This theory is, of course, not the peculiar property of Herbartians. 
It is held more or less distinctly by many modern thinkers. But the 
Herbartians—and the Froebelians—have applied it to their scheme of 
instruction. 

t Read his own account in Felkin’s ‘‘ Translation,” page 90. See 
also page 150, ‘* Alte oder neuere Sprachen, das ist einerlei !” 

§ Indeed I am not sure whether our own Teutonic legends may not 
ultimately be found to be better adapted for this purpose. 


have failed—the child’s Gedankenkrets was much too narrow 
But now, at thirteen, our task is different. The circle of ideas 
has widened until it has reached the shores of England, and is 
ready to cross the water: France lies nearest, then Germany, 
then Italy and Rome, and last, best and greatest, reserved for 
the years that are to come, Greece and the Holy Land. 

C.—Your theory is beautiful, and whether it is really Her- 
bartian or of pseudo-Herbartian origin does not matter to me. 
But these analogies are dangerous. Some other system may 
take its simile from a building, and, erecting the structure of 
knowledge on the historic foundation, might begin with 
Greece, and might follow from this point the development of 
European civilization from age to age,* until we reach the com- 
plete structure in the England of to-day. 

H.—I1 can only answer you by appealing to experience. If 
the theory of the historic stages of culture does not recall any 
of your own observations on child nature, or any recollections 
of your own boyhood, you are not likely to be convinced 
by the harmony of my geometrical figure. Herbart tells 
you that you must work by afpferception (the doctrine is, 
indeed, the most valuable part of psychology for the teacher's 
use). You must take your child, at each period of his life, 
where you find him, and carry on his experience and knowledge 
to his next stage of development. It is true that you havea 
certain power over the child and can increase the speed at 
which the circle enlarges, zo some extent, but, after all, you are 
the servant of Dame Nature and nother master. Now, between 
the English boy in English dress with English home (add 
thereto English school and schoolmaster)—between this and old 
Greek life there is an insuperable gulf, a gulf which can only be 
bridged over by the proper series of intervening steps. You 
say that in order to bridge over the gulf the boy must begin 
Greek early and keep at it for years. The Herbartian (if only 
the Herbartians would apply their theory consistently) says 
“No”; the boy can only reach this widest circle by passing in 
the course of years through the smaller ones ; he must gradually 
learn to see with larger eyes, first the home environment 
(Heimatskunde), town and neighbourhood, then his own 
people, then his neighbours across the water, then modern 
Europe, afterwards the world-Empire of Rome, and, lastly, of 
Greece, the mother of poetry and philosophy. The Greeks are 
fit companions for men of thought and feeling, ut not for boys. 
True, the child may have glimpses here and there of this far-off 
beautiful land, but he ca#zof enter into possession until he is 
of age. 

So what your theory amounts to is this: History to 
have the most important place in the curriculum ; modern 
languages to begin about twelve or thirteen with French, to be 
followed by German, and then, perhaps, the ancient languages. 

H.—You are putting the scheme rather too crudely. I do 
not desire to see the classics driven out of the curriculum, but I 
hope to see them more and more reserved for the elect—for 
those select spirits who are not satisfied with the common things 
of to-day, but desire to drink deep, to seek the spring at its 
source. To such the ancient form of speech will present no 
difficulty ; having learned already the art of mastering foreign 
speech by the easier task of learning modern tongues, they will 
quickly learn the speech of Greece and Rome—all the more 
because they and their teacher w/l feel the need of them; their 
mind will be standing waiting, impatient to use this key which is 
to unlock the richest treasures of the intellectual world. And it 
may be misleading simply to speak of history as the principal 
subject. What I have in my mind is rather what we used to 
call “the humanities,” defining this term in the most generous 
sense. Out of the enormous mass of events, biographies, 
narratives, songs, which each stage of culture places at your 
disposal, you must select the worthiest, and you must add 
thereto only so much of common “skeleton” history as will 


* A scheme of this kind has been sketched in ‘‘ Naturforschung und 
Schule,” by Dr. Vaihinger, of Halle. He holds that the development of 
the individual must follow that of the three great epochs of civilization 
— Greco-Roman, Christo-Teutonic, modern and scientific. Hence, an 
order of studies : classics, modern languages, natural science. But the 
conclusion does not follow from the hypothesis. He who first acquires 
the elements of Latin and Greek, followed by those of French and 
German and then by chemistry and physics, will not, by this process, 
have passed through historic stages of culture. To pass through stages 
in the acquirement of a speech is not identical with the process of 
entering into the civilization of the people. 
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serve to keep the thread, and to develop the historic sense. 
Political history, acquired as facts of knowledge, has no ethical 
"value, no more than the contents of a test-tube. But the story 
of the world, of humanity at its best, of the best deeds and 
noblest heroes, told in the best forms of utterance in speech and 
picture, have the highest value, until they reach their culminat- 
ing point in the founder of the Christian religion. Define 
history in such terms, and I claim for it the foremost place in 
your time-table. 

C.—So, then, you hope to settle the controversy between 
classical and modern by telling both our languages to take a 
subordinate position. These are to wait until they are wanted 
to assist in the boy’s culturhistorical development. 

Hf.—Exactly ; and I trust you are both satisfied. For M. has 
no doubt observed that my programme does what the teacher 
must always do nowadays—it has killed at least two birds with 
the same stone. I have covered the claim of the technical or 
modern or commercial school by giving a sufficiently prominent 
place to the two “‘ useful” languages. If the modern side wants 
to teach one or both a little earlier, it must try and adapt the 
kulturhistorische Stufen ; but the boy’s circle of ideas will not 
stretch beyond a certain distance. And I hope both of you will 
note that, although I seem to be putting the acquirement ot 
languages on a lower level, I mean them to be properly acquired 
when they are once undertaken. But to enter on methods of 
language instruction would mean an all-night sitting. I only 
want you not to run away with the idea that I disparage 
thoroughness and scholarship. My lecture to-day has given me 
a little courage, and perhaps another time I may venture to take 
up the parable again, and run a tilt against you both as to your 
methods of language teaching. 

M.—Just one more question, my dear Herbartian. You have 
not quite satisfied the demands of the Chamber of Commerce 
or the Technical Instruction Act. What have you done with 
my bevy of subjects, as you called them—science, mathematics, 
and the rest? Have you thrown them all overboard? Or are 
you going to make them join the languages, and bow down 
before your new Joseph, following humbly the steps of Kultur- 
geschichte ? 

C.—You sordid creature! One would have thought that 
the splendid programme of culture from the cradle to the 
riba would raise you above the demands of bread and 

utter. 

M.—Yes ; I had almost forgotten both that and my dinner ! 
And, as the latter claim, like the former, is somewhat pressing, 
I hope Herbartian will be able to satisfy me in the next three 
minutes. 

H.—I will try. Please remember that I have simply been 
giving you this theory of the historical stages of culture as a 
possible mode of reconciling two old foes. Now, in my opinion, 
It is a very plausible theory, but it would be dangerous to take 
it, as the straitest sect of the Herbartians seem to do, for 
our only guide to a workable curriculum. We follow it in 
order to get our instruction on to the high level of culture. 
History, as we have defined it, stands first, and round it all the 
other branches of instruction are grouped ; they are brought 
into as many associations with it as possible by another 
Herbartian principle—that of concentration. Every branch is 
so introduced and developed in the child’s mind as to have all 
possible points of connexion with the drama of history, which 
forms the central study for each year. So far as I can judge, 
Herbart himself neglected the practical claim of the boy to be 
equipped for life. It is not surprising that he did so—he lived 
before the days of the steam engine and democracy. Our task 
is therefore the harder ; for we have to introduce into our 
curriculum all the bevy of which M. keeps reminding us ; and 
yet our Herbartian principles insist that they must only be 
introduced at such stages as the child’s Gedankenkreis is able 
to bear them, and must be conditioned also by laws of concen- 
tration and subordination to the central topic of instruction. 
By this subordination, so Herbart says, a unity of purpose 
will be imparted to your whole instruction, which will have a 
most healthy influence on the character, by promoting single- 
ness of aim in the pursuits of later life. Thus one main fault of 
the modern side will be avoided—the medley and chaos pro- 
duced on a young mind by a complexity of pursuits. But my 
three minutes are up, and I fear that the introduction of 
these new ideas in such a cursory fashion has itself been some- 
what chaotic. 


C.—Why not put them on paper? I should like to have the 
chance of thinking the subject over at leisure before we meet 
again, and, if you can write something which will explain your 
Herbart a little further, we shall be better prepared to thresh 
the matter out in discussion. 

H.—Well, I wilt try and put my thoughts into an essay. 


(To be conclud:d.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“A BARMECIDE SYMPOSIUM OF TRAINERS.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir,—As one of the “trainers” present on December 13 at 
the College of Preceptors, may I—though I did not take part in 
the discussion at the meeting—be allowed to say a few words 
in reply to the criticism of “ One who went Empty away”? 

Your correspondent accuses the speakers of losing sight ot 
the highest ideals in education, of directing the attention of 
teachers rather to pecuniary gains than to the children they 
have to teach, and, finally, of being “hopelessly divergent 
among themselves as to (a) what to do and (4) how to do it.” 
The writer has, I think, either misunderstood the purpose of the 
meeting, or has failed to grasp the nature of the difficulties 
which it was summoned to consider. We were, I gather, met 
together, not to discuss “ what to do or how to do it,” but to 
consider how the cause of training may be furthered, and how 
the difficulties in the way of extending it more widely may be 
overcome. ° 

Your correspondent suggests that these difficulties would 
vanish if we would “try a bigger and nobler idea for training ” ; 
if we would put pecuniary questions in the background, and try 
the “ power of ideas—generous, lofty, and simple.” And we must 
all cordially agree with him in recognizing the value of an ideal and 
the ennobling power of a great idea. All those who are doing 
any training worthy of the name must place before themselves 
as their first aim to arouse and deepen the enthusiasm of their 
students—and it is, happily, not a difficult task—and to give 
them some glimpse at least of the beauty of the child-nature 
with which they have to deal, and of the height and width and 
depth of the problems which, as teachers, they have to solve. 
But, while fully realizing that this great idea is the essential 
thing, and that matters such as salary, s/atus of teachers, and so 
on form the mere husk or shell of education, we surely cannot 
afford (either in the schoolroom or in our relations with the 
world outside) to neglect practical details, and we must still ask 
how the majority of students are to meet the expense of their 
training. 

It is not quite, I think, as your correspondent seems to imply, 
a question of seeking and discovering some kind of training 
which will be attractive enough to induce students to spend 
their money upon it. As Mr. Barnett says, the battle of training 
is, to a large extent, fought and won, and the question rather is 
how students who are eager to be trained can afford to pay for 
it. I have known many students who—by borrowing money, 
and in other ways—have strained every nerve to secure train- 
ing for themselves, and have succeeded in doing so ; but I have 
known many others who have also done their utmost and have 
not succeeded—and it is to these last that the prospect of a 
larger salary after their course of training would make the ex- 
pense of that training possible. Would-be teachers have seldom 
much money at their disposal. Training authorities cannot 
afford to charge them merely nominal fees ; and until most, in- 
stead of only a few, governing bodies and heads of schools can 
be induced to give larger salaries to trained than to untrained 
teachers I am afraid that a great part of the difficulty will con- 
tinue to exist. 

All who realiy care for education must be entirely at one with 
your correspondent in his desire to set up a high ideal of train- 
ing; but, at the same time, we must spare no effort to clear away 
the material barriers which prevent the realization of that ideal. 

MARGARET PUNNETT. 

The Cambridge Training College. 
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LATIN VERSE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I fail to understand your attitude and that of most 
educational reformers with respect to Latin verse. One great 
defect of our present secondary education is that, while it 
cultivates the receptive faculties of the mind, it does far too 
little for its constructive powers. Mathematical problems and 
much of the work done in laboratories do certainly exercise 
these powers. But I know of nothing else which equally gives 
a definite problem to be thought out, and which also cultivates 
the taste and the imagination, except Latin—or Greek—verse. 
Can you name a substitute either actually existing in schools 
or within the range of practical politics? I am speaking only, 
or chiefly, of translation of English poetry into classical verse ; 
for to write tolerable original verse is beyond the powers of most 
boys, and the attempt often results in drivel. 

I scarcely think it will be argued that to translate English 
poetry into modern uninflected language is an equally good 
exercise. It has been a matter of constant regret to me that in 
my boyhood I wrote so little Latin verse ; but, as one result of 
the little which I did write, I know that some of the finest lyrics 
in our language sank into my mind, and became a lifelong 
possession from my having to dwell upon every word and phrase 
in a way which translation enforces and nothing else can. 
Surely no knowledge of archzology or philology or grammatical 
niceties can develop what I may call the intellectual initiative, 
as this much abused and, I fear, declining discipline does 
develop it. As in all education, the knowledge gained is of little 
value : the processes gone through by the mind are the test of 
the value of any subject or exercise. 

It may be that I am advocating a lost cause ; possibly so, and 
possibly also the cultivation of the action and original powers 
of the mind in boyhood is also a lost cause. A boy has no 
longer, as his chief school task, laboriously to hammer out the 
meaning of his Virgil or Thucydides by the help of grammar 
and dictionary. He prepares his lesson by the help of copious 
notes, which smooth over every difficulty. In his “ proses” and 
“‘unseens” he certainly has to do something for himself ; but he 
has not, as in the case of verse, to exercise his ingenuity in 
fitting words into definite forms, nor has he the interest and 
satisfaction of a problem solved when his task is finished. 

We constantly hear the complaint that our boys care so little 
for good literature. There are many causes for what, I am 
persuaded, is a retrograde tendency in this respect, even among 
our abler boys, such as the too full occupation of their brains 
and time with a multitude of subjects and text books and the 
abundance of exciting printed trash. But I am convinced that 
one, if not the chief, cause is that they no longer acquire that 
familiarity with great English verse which was necessitated 
when they had, as an almost daily business, to turn it into hexa- 
meters, elegiacs, or lyric measure.—1 am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Loretto. HELY H. ALMOND. 


A WORLD’S HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

S1R,—In her article on “ The Teaching of European History,” 
Miss Wilmot-Buxton has touched upon a subject in which I 
have always felt the keenest interest. It is, indeed, deplorable 
that in our schools there should be an almost unanimous dis- 
regard of general history and of the growth of nations other than 
our own, with the exception of a certain amount of Greek and 
Roman history set generally in “‘ periods ” to meet the demands 
of examiners. 

Personally, in teaching history in the lower forms where the 
examination bugbear does not yet exist, 1 have always adopted 
the Continental system of beginning with the Creation and 
working through ancient or Oriental history in very broad out- 
line, making constant use of large maps, and illustrating from 
Herodotus, of whose stories children never tire. Then the 
histories of Greece and Rome, of the middle ages and of modern 
Europe, are a source of unfailing delight to the average child ; 
and I have known a form “take sides” as ardent partisans of 
Greeks or Persians, of Romans or Carthaginians, of Louis XI. 
or Charles of Burgundy, of Guelphs or Ghibellines. 

But the difficulty begins when we reach the forms where 
stories are no longer lawful or expedient. Girls of fourteen and 
fifteen need to be taught to read for themselves. There will be 

(Continued on page 112.) 
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those, too, in the middle school who have not passed through 
the lower forms, and these should be provided with a suitable 
book on general history. It is here that I find our English 
school library deficient. I do not plead for stories on given 
periods—we have plenty of those—but for a readable story of 
the world’s history given consecutively. Admirable as are 
such books as Freeman’s “ General Sketch,” Sanderson’s “ Out- 
lines of the World’s History,” and the late Miss Yonge’s 
“ Landmarks,” they do not commend themselves to the youth- 
ful mind, and can only serve as a text-book to emphasize 
much fuller oral teaching, for which our time-tables do not 
usually allow. 

If Miss Wilmot-Buxton or any of your readers can give 
me the help of their experience, and tell me where I can 
find the book that I seek, I shall be greatly indebted to them. 
Perhaps it has yet to be written ; if so, the sooner it is done the 
better. E. L. 


A SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—I have been somewhat amused by the article on ‘‘ A Sunday 
Afternoon,” which appears in your issue for this month. The writer, no 
doubt unconsciously, reveals his own incompetence, both as an organizer 
and as a superintendent of a Sunday school; and then, because he 
fails, he arrives at the conclusion that the Sunday school is ‘‘ probably 
the worst educational establishment in the country,” and that “ the insti- 
tution of the eminent Robert Raikes stands in considerable need of 
repair.” Such a conspicuous example of the xon-sequitur method of 
argument one was hardly prepared to find on the part of ‘‘one 
engaged in secondary education during the week.” But perhaps logic is 
not one of the items in his curriculum! You might as well conclude 
that the elementary-school system of the country is a lamentable failure 
because an individual school has an inefficient head master, and lacks 
discipline. 

But the article in question has its sadder side. It exhibits an animus 
against Sunday schools which has been arrived at upon insufficient data. 
Your writer has failed, and forthwith he condemns the whole system as 
a failure. 

I dare venture to assert that, while, no doubt, there may be individual 
schools as inefficient as his own, the article is a libel on the majority of 
Sunday schools, and a libel also on the great body of Sunday-school 
teachers (who can point to four Lord Chancellors as having been of 
their number) to describe them as ‘‘ incompetents, who cannot teach.” 

Before your secondary-school teacher again ventures to write in con- 
demnation of Sunday schools, I should advise him to widen his experi- 
ences, and not again to argue from the particular to the universal. 

January 26, 1902.—Yours faithfully, R. R. R. 


THE NEW METHOD. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —There are three periods into which the life of a boy or girl at 
school may be divided—(1) When he or she is a child and does not 
object to be called so; (2) when a ‘‘ boy” or a ‘‘girl”; (3)a young 
man or young woman, with a transition stage between each. Prof. 
Rippmann assumes that modern languages are begun only in the first 
stage, whereas, at any rate in the case of boys, it is usually Latin, and 
no modern language at all. French may be said to come between 
(1) and (2), and German in (2) or possibly (3) Hence an appeal to 
the ‘‘emotions of the child” hardly holds good in the case of both 
languages. Though heartily in favour of an earlier as well as more 
general study of German, I would certainly, assuming the new method 
is adopted, advocate French as the first to be taught. It is a language 
that appeals much more to the ear than German, and the grammar 
is easier. 

Though theoretically the new method is excellent in these days of 
examinations, when a sound knowledge of grammar and ability to 
translate an easy passage from English are essential, this method will not 
fulfil what is required of it. If it is to be universal, the whole system 
of modern language examinations must be changed. I greatly doubt if 
a young person, taught by this method, when abroad would be able to 
hold much of a conversation with the natives, or attain much of the 
confidence and freedom from ‘‘ insularity ” that are expected of him; or 
even whether, judging from the pronunciation he is often taught, he 
would be able to understand a native or be understood by him. More- 
over, if he is not well grounded in grammar at home, if he takes 
lessons in a foreign town, from, say, a professor at a Gymnasium, he 
will never be at all. He would be taught the correct word, phrase, or 
pronunciation; but what training have most foreigners, unless they have 
taught at an English school, for appreciating the grammatical difficulties 
of their pupils? I speak from personal knowledge.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, H. S. BERESFORD WEBB. 
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GENERAL Epitor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
SHAKBESPEHEARB’S MIDSUMMBR NIGHTS DREAM. Edited 

by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. xxvii.+108 pp. Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
[Set for Cambridge Local and College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 1902. 


JULIUS OASSAR. By E. M. Butter, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. Cloth, 1s. 6d. [Set for College of Preceptors Examinations, 1902. 


Arnold’s British Ciassics for Schools. 


GenerRAL Epitor—J. CHURTON COLLINS. 


SCOTTS THE LADY OF THB LAEKB. Edited by J. MArsHALL, 
M.A., Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. xxvii. +195 pp. Cloth, 
18. 

MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANOIENT ROMB. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by R. L. Du PonTET, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester 


College. xxii.-+171 pp. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
[Both the above are set for the Cambridge Local and 
College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 1902. 
MARMION. By G. Townsenpd Warner, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 


Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Harrow School. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
(Set for College of Preceptors Examinations, 1902. 


LAUREATA. Containing Selections from the best Poets from Shakespeare 
to Swinburne. Edited by R. Witson, B.A. 224 pp., cloth, rs. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Oman, M.A., Deputy Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 760 pp. Crown 8vo,5s. 
Also in Two Parts, each Part complete witb Index, 3s. Part Il. : From the Earliest 
Times to 1603. Part II.: From 1603 to 1885. Also in Three Divisions, each 
with an Index. Division I. : To A.D. 1307, cloth, 2s.; Division Il.: A.D. 1307 

to 1688, cloth, 2s. ; Division III. : A.D. 1688 to 1885, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A SYNOPSIS OF BNGLISH HISTORY. Based chiefly on Oman's 
“History of England.” By C. H. Eastwoop, Head Master of Redheugh 
School, Gateshead: 160 pp. 2s. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CHENTURY. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A. With Maps and Appendices. 3s. 6d. 

MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN BUROPSAN HISTORY. (Book IV. 
of ‘ The Britannia History Readers.”) 256pp. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

LESSONS IN OLD THSTAMENT HISTORY, By the Ven. A. S. 
AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

MORCHAUX OHOISIS. French Prose Extracts. Selected and Edited by 
R. A. Du Pontset, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. Clotb, 
1s. 6d. 


LBS FRANCAIS EN MENAGE. By Jetra S. Wotrr. With humorous 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


LES FRANCAIS BEN VOYAGB. By Jetta S. WoLrrF. 1s. 6d. 

FRENCH WITHOUT TBARS. By {rs. Hugu Bett. With humorous 
Illustrations. Book I., cloth, gd. Book II., cloth, 1s. Book III., cloth, rs. 3d. 

GBRMAN WITHOUT THARS. By Mrs. Hven Bett. | A version in 
German of the Author's very popular ‘French without Tears.” With the 
original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Part 1., 9d. Part II., xs. Pare Ill., 


1s. 3d. 
THE FABLES OF ORBILIUS. By A. D. Goptey, M.A., Fellow ot 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Ilustrated. Cloth, od. 
VIRGIL.—ABNBID. BookI. The New Oxford Text, by Special Permission 
of the University. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by M. T. TATHAM, 


M.A. Cloth, rs. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—AHNBID. Book II. Uniform with Book I. 1s. 6d. 


THE BLEMENTS OF INORGANIC OHBMISTRY. For use 
in Schools and Colleges. By W. A. Suenstong, F.R.S., Lecturer in Chemistry 
at Clifton College. ith nearly 150 Illustrations. ‘Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

LABORATORY COMPANION. 125 pp., cloth, 18. 6d. 

ALGEBRA FOR BHGINNDRS. By J. K. Witkins, B.A., and W. 
HoLLINGswoRrTH, B.A. In three Parts, carrying the pupil as far as Quadratic 
Equations. Part l., 4d. ; Part II.,4d.; Part I11., 6d. Answers to Parts I.-III. 
in one volume, 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF HUOLID. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The following separate editions are now issued : Book I., cloth, 1s. ; Books I. and 
l., cloth, 1s. éd. ; Books I., II., and IlI., cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Books III. and IV., 
cloth, 2s. ; Books I.-IV., cloth, 3s.; Books IV.-V 1., cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Books I.-VI. 
and XI., 4s. 6d. ; Book XI., 15. 

THE BLEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By R. Lacutan, Sc.D. With or 
without Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers separately, 1s. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISH ON PRAOTIOAL MATHBB- 
MATIOS. By J. Granam, B.A., Demonstrator of Mechanical Engineering 
and Applied Mathematics in the Technical College, Finsbury. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE CALCULUS FOR EN GINEBRA. By Professor j. Perry, 
F.R.S. About 400 Rp- cloth, 7s. 6d. 

KING EDWARD'S COOKBRY BOOK. By F. A. Georce, Teacher 
of Cookery in King Edward's Schools, Birmingham. xxiv. 4-316 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE FINEST SCHOOL ATLAS IN THE WORLD. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. Edited by H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 
M.P. A magnificent Atlas, including 48 pages of Coloured Maps, several of 
them double-page, and Pictorial Diagrams. With an Introduction on the 
Construction and Reading of Maps, by A. J. HEkneRTSON, Ph.D. 

Among the notable features of this Atlas are: (1) The Specimens of Ordnance 
Surveys and Admiralty Charts; (2) the lucid Astronomical Diagrams; (3) the 
beautifully coloured Physical Maps ; (4) the careful Selection of Names without 
overcrowding ; (5) the constant Presentation of Uniform Scales for comparison ; 
(6) an Historical Series of Maps, illustrating the Building of the British 
Empire ; (7) an excellent Map of Palestine. 

The size of the Atlas is about 12 x ọ inches, and it is issued in the following 
editions : stout paper wrapper, with cloth strip at back, 1s. 6d.; paper boards 
2s. ; cloth, cut flush, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 3s. ; cloth gilt, bevelled edges, 3s. 6d. 


A complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded post free on application. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand. 


By R. Lacuvan, Sc.D., formerly 
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MESSRS. METHUENS LISI 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


initia Latina. Fourth Edition 
First Latin Lessons. Sixth Edition 
First Latin Reader. Fifth Edition : 
Selections from Cæsar. Second Edition... ; 
Selections from Livy. Second Edition ... T 
Easy Latin Passages for Unseen. Seventh Editio 
Exempla Latina. (With Vocabulary)... a 
“Easy Latin Exercises on the R. L. P. Eighth Edition 
Latin Compound Sentence. (With Vocabulary, 2s.) ; 
Vocabulary of Latin idioms and Phrases. Second Edition ~% 
Notanda Quædam. Fourth Edition. (With Vocabulary, 2s.) ... 
Latin Vocabularies. Tenth Edition ae es a i 
Latin Examination Papers. Tenth Edition 
Steps to Creek. Second Edition ... : 
Shorter Creek Primer be za Sue “sa 
Easy Creek Passages for Unseen. Third Edition... 
Creek Vocabularies. Second Edition bats 
Creek Testament Selections. Third Edition 
*Creek Examination Papers. Sixth Edition 
Easy Creek Exercises T ra ies 
Steps to French. Fifth Edition 
First French Lessons. Fifth Edition ss 
Easy French Passages for Unseen. Fourth Edition 
*Easy French Exercises. Second Edition ... : 
French Vocabularies. Ninth Edition ne 
*French Examination Papers. Eleventh Edition ... 
*Cerman Examination Papers. Sixth Edition as 
History and Ceography Examination Papers. Second Edition 
*Ceneral Knowledge Examination Papers. Third Edition 


English History Examination Papers 


* Keys to these works are published ; issued to Teachers only. 


fey" More than 200,000 copies of Mr. Stedman’s School Books 
have been sold. They are used in over 500 large Secondary Schools, 
including Bath, Bedford, Charterhouse, Cheltenham, Clifton, Dulwich, 
Eton, Haileybury, Harrow, Hereford, Malvern, Merchant Taylors’, 
Reading, Repton, Rossall, St. Paul’s, Sherborne, Westminster, 
Winchester. 


FOUR CLASSICAL BOOKS 
EASY GREEK EXERCISES. By C. G. Bortwnc, B.A. 


Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

In use at Charterhouse ; Haileybury; Rugby ; George Watson’s Col- 
lege, Edinburgh ; Wootton Court, Canterbury ; Heathmere, Hayward’s 
Heath; Banstead School; Connaught House, Weymouth; Peter- 
borough Lodge, Hampstead; Ruaig Public School, Tiree; St. Brend- 
ans, Killarney ; Preston School, Abbeyleix. 


NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. By G. BUCKLAND 
GREEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
In use at Charterhouse, Edinburgh Academy, Rossall, and Uppingham. 


PASSACES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. C. Mar- 
CHANT, M.A., and A. M. Cook, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Two hundred Latin and two hundred Greek Passages, arranged in 
order of increasing difficulty. Has been carefully compiled to meet the 
wants of V. and VI. Form Boys. 
In use at Charterhouse, Dulwich, Exeter, Harrow, King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, Rossall, Sherborne, University College School. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. WeLLs, M.A., Tutor 
of Wadham College, Oxford. With Three Maps. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

In use at Dover; Elizabeth College, Guernsey ; King Edward’s 

School, Birmingham ; Reading ; Rossall ; Royal Naval School, Eltham; 

Westwood School, Turriff; Westfield College, Hampstead. 


ANANDNAO AAS MOOANAAAIDCAARANAOADOAADAIO ASO O® 


N N N NN & NY ON NN BD m mot ome Re mt me e e g e tee S 


METHUEN’S JUNIOR SCHOOL BOOKS 


Edited by OLIVER D. INSKIP, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of 
Framlingham College, and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A., F.R.S.L., 
Head Master of the West Kent Grammar School, Brockley. 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above title a series of school 
class books. These are adapted to the needs of the lower and middle 
forms of Public Schools, and are suitable for the use of candidates 
preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations. 

Each volume is the work of a Master who has had considerable 
experience in teaching his subject ; while special attention has been 
paid to the arrangement of the type and matter, which is as clear and 
concise as possible. The books contain numerous examination papers, 
and where the subject requires it are fully illustrated. In scholarship, 
in excellence of printing and lowness of price, this series will be found 
inferior to no other. 


A CLASS BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. By W. WiL- 
LIAMSON, B.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

In use at over two hundred large Secondary Schools, including Bath 
College, Blackheath School, Bradfield College, Cheltenham College, 
Edinburgh Academy, Merchant Taylors’ School, Mill Hill School, Not- 
tingham High School, St. Olave’s School, Soythwark, St. Paul’s School. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited by A. E. 
RuBIk, M.E., Head Master of the Royal Naval School, Eltham. 
With Three Maps. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Adopted at Bath College ; Mill Hill School ; Aravon School, Bray ; 

Grammar School, Kirkby Ravensworth ; Moorside School, Okehamp- 

ton; King’s School, Canterbury, &c. 


A JUNIOR ENCLISH GRAMMAR. By W. Wictiamson, B.A. 


With numerous passages for Parsing and Analysis, and a Chapter 
on Essay Writing. Crown 8vo, 2s. [Just published. 


A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. TYLER, B.A., F.CS., 


Science Master at Framlingham College. With 73 Illustrations. 


[Zæ the press. 
JUNIOR EXAMINATION 


SERIES 
EDITED BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, Is. each. 


This series is intended to lead up to the School] Examination Series, 
and is for the use of Candidates preparing for the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Junior Local Examinations. 

JUNIOR FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 


Crammar and Idioms. By F. Jacos, M.A., Modern Language 
Master at Cheltenham College. 


JUNIOR LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
Crammar and Idioms. By C. G. BotTinc, B.A., Assistant- 
Master at St. Paul's School. 

Adopted at Harrow, Rugby, and St. Paul’s, and at the following 
Preparatory Schools: Banstead School; St. Ives, Clifton; The Elms, 
Colwall; Brightlands, Dulwich ; Woodlands, Folkestone ; Peterborough 
Lodge, Hampstead; Streatham College; St. Andrew’s, Tenby ; 
Millmead, Shrewsbury ; Tredennyke, Worcester. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. 

With Vocabularies and Notes. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. KEY, 3s. net. 

Suitable for use in Upper Forms and for Candidates for Army 
Examinations, 


CERMAN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged ac- 


cording to subjects. By SOPHIE WRIGHT, late Scholar of Bedford 
College, London. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 
F. C. Boon, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
PoTTER, M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition, Rewritten and with 
additional Illustrations. Crown vo, 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. Dixon, M.A., Pro- 


fessor of English Literature at Birmingham University. Second 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
In use at King’s College, London ; Reading College, &c. 
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= ALLMAN & SON, LIMITED. 


Text-Books for Oxford, Cambridge, 


and College of Preceptors, 1902. 


Text-Book of Elementary Botany. 
By CHARLOTTE L. LAURIE, Assistant Mistress at Cheltenham Ladies’ College. With 150 Illustrations by W. L. BOYS-SMITH, late 
Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, and Science Lecturer at Cheltenham Ladies’ College. Price 2s. 6d., crown 8vo, cloth. 


Journal of Education.—‘‘ A capital ite book, well informed well illustrated.” 


cal Teacher.—' onl 


School World.—‘ Very ee indeed.” 


ustrations exceedingly good.” ? 


Specimen pages (20) gratis on application. 


*Notes on St. Mark. 


By Rev. C. J. HAMER, Vicar of St. Paul’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Author of ‘‘ The Old Testament History for Young Students.” 
Price 9d. cloth. Good, clear type. 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by J. LEES, B.A. Price 1s., crown 8vo, cloth. 


*Julius Cæsar. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by J. LEES, B.A. Price 1s., crown 8vo, cloth. 


Questions on Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


By J. LEES, B.A. Price 2s. 6d. 


Interleaved with Plain Paper. 


Questions on Julius Cæsar. 


By J. LEES, B.A. Price 2s. 6d. 


Interleaved with Plain Paper. 


Brief Extracts from Reviews of Mr. Lee's Books. 


Literature.—'' Mr. Lees nasa a ver clear sioa of what is wanted to make a schoolboy aodecmnd bakes babes pene: 


—‘‘ Very helpful and suggestive.’ 


Practical Teacher.—‘ ‘ Judiciously and well edited. 
‘* The notes are full and good.” 


% Specimens of these Books will be sent to Principals and Headmasters. 


LONDON: ALLMAN & SON, LIMITED, 67 New OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


Tutorial Preparations. Natural History 


LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES 


In every branch of Natural Science, from 6s. per dozen. 


Stem Structure, Leaf and Floral Structure, Ovaries, Fruits, Seeds, &c. 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute, China Grass,” ‘Silk, Wool, &c. 


THE 
Student's Series of “ Microscopical Studies” 
In “ELEMENTARY” and “ADVANCED BOTANY,” 


Comprising 48 Preparations with Diagrams. £1. Is. net. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


48 Preparations to illustrate the ‘‘ Histology of the Rabbit.” 
£1. Is. net. 


The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicatea. 
460 Lantern Slides to illustrate Haman Physiology and Histology. 
Plain Slides, 6s. per doz. ; Coloured Slides from 12s. per doz. 


3,000 Lantern Slides to illustrate the “Animal Kingdom.” 

2,000 ” i “ Vegetable Kingdom.” 

1,500 Lantern Slides to illustrate Geology, Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, &c. 


20,000 Microscopical Preparations in Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. 
PREPARERS OF LANTERN AND MIOROSCOPICAL SLIDES ONLY. 


CATALOGUES Jor Session 190i 1908 now Keady. Post Jree. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd., 


48 Deansgate, MANCHESTE R. 


DENT’S SCHOOL MOLIÈRE. 


Prepared for Schoo!s by Prof. FREDERIC SPENCER, with Prefaces and very full Notes. 


LE MISANTHROPE. 


(Required for Cambridge Local Examinations, December next.) 
Square crown 16mo, cloth, rs. 3d. net. 


Other Volumes in the Series :— 
LH BOURGHOIS GHNTILHOMMB. ıs. 3d. net. 


LHS PRHCIBUSBS RIDICULSS. ıs. net. 


School World.—‘ Noted above all for a scholarly flavour which is too rarely found 
in books intended for Schools. The text is printed in the manner familiar to those 
who have seen the Temple Shakespeare. The notes are commendably brief, but 
contain many happy renderings of Moliére’s often rather difficult expressions. To 
those who have been troubled by editions with overloaded commentaries this pretty 
little volume will appeal irresistibly.” 


DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Edited by WALTER RippMANN, M.A. 

Based on the principles advocated by the pioneers of the Reform Movement in 
Germany (VIETOR, FRANCKE, WALTER, &c.), by the Association Phonétique Inter- 
nationale, and by a large number of prominent teachers in Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
and America. ee Full Particulars of the Series, post free. 

IMPORTANT VOLUMES. 
YTH EDITION. "BO. sixth Thousand. 
DENT’S FIRST FRHNCH BOO Based on the Hölzel 
Pictures of the Seasons. By S. Atcg and W. RirpMann. Cloth, rs. 6d. net. 
DENT’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By S. Atce and 
W. RippMANN. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. Second Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
DENT’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR OF MODERN 
FRENCH. ByG.H. Crarke, M.A., and C. J. Murray, B.A. 35. 6d. net. 

“A very brilliant book."—Saturday Review. {Just published. 

DENT'S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Based on the Hölzel 
Pictures of the Seasons. By S. Arce, S. HAMBURGER, and W. RIPPMANN. 
Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. net. 

Just published. SECOND EDITION. Revised and Enlarged. 

HINTS ON THACHING FRENCH. With a Running 
amena a Peas First and Second French Books. By W. RIPPMANN, 

1s. 6d. 

HINTS ON’ TEACHIN G GERMAN. With a Running 
omman to Dent's First German Book and German Reader. Cloth, 
1S net 


M. DENT & CO., 29 AND 30 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS, 


1902 & 1908. 
LONDON MATRICULATION, 1902-1903. 


JUNE 1902. 
Cicero.—De Senectute. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Buripides._Medea. By J. THomrson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Mitts 
M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes. 3. 6d. 


JANUARY 1903. 
Ovid.—Tristia, Book I. By A. H. Acicrort, M.A. Oxon., and F. P, 
SuipHam, M.A. Lond., F.C.P. Text and Notes. 1s. 64. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Ovid.—Tristia, Book III. By A. H. Arctcrort, M.A. Oxon. 5s and F. G. 


PLaisTowg, M.A. Lond. and Camb. (Uniform with Book I. in price and 


arrangement of parts.) 
Buripides.—Alcestis. 
~~ and Notes. 3s. 64. 


By J. H. Havpon, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text 


JUNE 1903. 
Livy.—Book XXI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon. 
2s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1902. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Book I. Chaps. 1-29. By A. H. ALtcrort, M.A. 


~ Oxon., and F. G. Praistowe, M.A. Camb. and Lond. With Introduction, 


Notes, Test Questions, and Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 
Caesar.—Gallic War, Book I. By A. H. Actcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 


F. G. Pratstowg, M.A. Camb. and Lond. Text and Notes. 18.64. Vo- 


cabulary, ls. 
OCicero.—Pro Milone. By F. G. PLaistowg, M.A. Camb. and Lond., and 


Mi F. Maso{m, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes. 3s. 6å. Vocabulary, 
3. 


Buripides.—Alcestis. By J. H. Hayvpon, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text 


and Notes. 3s. 6d. _ 
Thucydides.—Book VII. By J. F. Strout, B.A. Camb., and F. G. 


PLaistowg, M.A. Camb. and Lond. Text and Notes. 38. 6d. 
Vergil._Aeneid, Book V. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 

Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary. ls. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book I. With Map. By A. H. ALLCROFT, 


"M.A. Oxon., and F. L. D. RicHarvson, B.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 1g. 6d. 
Vocabulary, 1s. 


Milton.—Sonnets. By W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 1s. 6d. 


Text and Notes. 


Shakespeare.—Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited by Prof. W. J. 


“Rotrr, D.Litt. 2s. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS, 1902. 


Gallic War, Book I. Chaps. 1 to 29. By A. H. ALtcrort, M.A. Oxon., 


and F. G. PLa:stowg, M.A. Camb. and Lond. With Introduction, Notes, Test 
Questions, and Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Books I., II., III. By A. H. Aticrort, M.A. 


Oxon., in collaboration with F. G. Puatstowg, M.A. Camb. and Lond., and 
others. Text and Notes, 18. 6d. each Book. Vocabulary, 1g. each Book. 


Cicero.—De Senectute. By A. H. Aticrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
ls. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 
By J. H. Havpon, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text 


Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes. 
Buripides.—Alcestis. 


and Notes. 3s. 6d. 


Buripides.Hecuba. By T. T. Jerrery, M.A. Camb. Text and Notes. 
3s. 6d. 

Horace.—Odes, Book I. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 

"Haves, M.A. Camb. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 

Ovid.—Tristia, Book I. By A. H. Actcrort, M.A. Oxon., and F. P. 
SuipHam, M.A. Lond., F.C.P. Text and Notes. 1s. 6å. Vocabulary, 1s. 

Ovid —Tristia, “Book III. By A. H. Arıcrorr, M.A. Oxon., and F. G. 
Praistowg, M.A. Camb. and Lond. Text and Notes. 18. 6d. Vocabulary, ls. 

Vergil.—Aeneid, Book V. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, ls. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis. Book I. With Map. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. 
Oxon., and F. L. D. Richarvson, B.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. 
Vocabulary, 1s. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book IV, By W. H. Baccarnie, M.A. Lond. 
and Camb. Text and Notes. 3s. 6d. 

Bnglish History, The Intermediate Text-Book of. 1603-1714. 
— By y C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. Oxon. . and A. JOHNSON Evans, M.A. Camb., 
B.A. Lond. 4s. 6d. 


Milton.—Sonnets. By W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 1s. 6d. 


Shakespeare. —Julius Oaesar, Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
~~ Edited by Prof. W. J. Rorre, D.Litt. 2s. each. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE and Lists of Books or the following Examina- 
tions free on Sa e: LONDON UNIVERSITY (including the Special 


Subjects 2 and 1903) OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, 
COLLEGE PRECEPTORS, and South Kensington, 
LOnNpDonN: W. B. CLIVE, UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS 
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THE GREAT RATING DIFFICULTY. 


T is fondly imagined in educational circles that, apart from 
questions of time and precedence, the principal obstacles in 
the way of a comprehensive Education Bill are matters connected 
with the claimsof rival bodies to be constituted Local Authorities, 
of rival classes of schools for recognition and grants, or at least 
for eligibility for such, or, possibly, the ever-present religious 
war between Church and Nonconformity. It is true enough 
that while expert officials or minor members of the Govern- 
ment are working on the Bill all these points receive attention. 
But, once the Bill goes to the Cabinet (where it is now), religion, 
politics, and education go to the wall, and the Bill is being 
made or marred (possibly wrecked) on the great and serious 
question of rating. It is assumed that when you touch any 
question of local government the one point the electors are 
interested in is their rates. Znźer alía, one may mention that 
the one charge against the School Boards which has never been 
met, isthat in their system the rate-raising body is not the rate- 
spending body. 

Now the Government at present has to deal with this point— 
if elementary education is brought into the Bill, how shall the 
rates be raised and distributed? One may say at once that 
secondary and technical education of course will have a limited 
rate, which is to be raised by the one rating authority in each 
area—the County and County Borough Councils; and as a 
Committee of these bodies is alone to be allowed to spend those 
rates, there is no difficulty of area, incidence, or jurisdiction. 
But, as regards elementary education, things at present are in 
such a position that there is none of this simplicity. 

In a given county borough we may have eight Board schools 
and five voluntary schools ; the whole area pays the same rate, but 
only the eight share it. In an administrative county, again, there 
are twenty School Board areas, covering only one-third of the 
rate area of the county, and all with different rates, while two- 
thirds of the county has two hundred and twelve voluntary schools 
who get no rate and have no rate raised in their areas ; in the 
twenty School Board areas there are, rari nantes, some forty more 
voluntary schools in a similar invidious position to those in 
county boroughs. Hence it is quite plain that this state of 
affairs (pace Dr. Gow), if touched at all, cannot be tinkered with 
over a period of years. 

Now, the first point to be dealt with is whether the ele- 
mentary rate shall be unlimited everywhere, or strictly limited in 
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than if they came in ten lines. Since it is more important to 
learn five necessary words than twenty-five which are unneces- 
sary, passages selected from books must be rewritten for the 
purpose of the teacher (e.g., where the original has “ ceased 
to entertain hope,” Prof. Jespersen will write “gave up hope.” 
He has in this way simplified Stevenson’s “ Treasure Island ” 
fer Danish boys learning English.) 

We now come to the question of the teaching of grammar. 
As a rule, it is assumed that a boy cannot know the meaning of 
pu till he has learnt all the forms of the verb from je puis down- 
wards. But it is no more rational to say that one cannot read a 
book without having first mastered all the accidence of the lan- 

uage than to say that one cannot read one without having 

st mastered all itss syntactical peculiarities, uses of the sub- 
junctive mood, &c. Grammatical difficulties are either con- 
cerned with words rarely used or words in common use. The 
former class we shall leave untouched. But what about ir- 
regularities in words of every day (adler, il va, Mann, Männer)? 
Here we must follow the method by which we learn our mother 
tongue. There is no more difficulty, after all, in learning the 
meaning of z/ va, il allait than in learning that of any two nouns 
(e.g., komme, femme). Difficulties in the construction of sentences 
should be postponed. For example, a boy should not be required 
to master long speeches in Cæsar in oratio obligua till he 
could understand these speeches with ease if given in the direct 
form. Even here, then, the rewriting of the author is desirable. 

The next question is: “How shall we use our Reader?” 
According to the old system, when a pupil passed from the 
exercise-book to the reading-book his business was to learn to 
translate. A sentence would be translated in class four times 
over for once that it was read aloud. And what were the fruits 
of this translation method? A boy taught by it could not under- 
stand a single colloquial sentence addressed to him, and he 
never gota feeling for the foreign language in itself, half the 
process of translation being a hunt after the words taken in the 
order of the mother tongue. Much of the time given to the lesson 
was spent in correcting barbarisms in the boy’s use of his own 
language ; and even so, as Darwin asserts, the system injured 
the sense of style and idiom in this native language. It rested 
altogether on the assumption that translation enters into all 
understanding of a foreign ianguage—an assumption contra- 
dicted by daily experience. How many a man will understand 
without difficulty a sentence such as : “ Pour lui il y allait de la 
gloire de cette maison qu'il servait depuis sa jeunesse,” and yet 
hesitate at once when asked to translate it! To translate a 
foreign tongue is, in fact, a rarer art than to understand it. 

And what were the supposed uses of translation? They may 
be thus classified :—The uses of translation from the foreign 
language were—(a) to make the pupil understand the foreign 
language ; (4) to test his understanding of it. Those of trans- 
lation into the foreign language were—(c) to give practice in the 
use of the foreign language ; (d) to test the pupil’s power of 
using it. It may be said that for (a) and (b) translation was a 

way, but not the only good way, to attain the end ; and 
that for (c) and (d) it was a bad way, except for advanced 
a a 
or the end (a) what other ways beside that of translation 
are available? Weanswer: (1) immediate perception —the appli- 
cation of a foreign word to an object present, as a chair or 
table ; (2) mediate perception—its &pplication to something 
represented in a picture. The use of ready-made pictures is 
common enough in these days. Use may also be made of the 
blackboard, the pupil drawing the object. A word may often 
be taught by its context (“une fenêtre, une autre fenêtre ”), or 
by its definition (“ veuf = un homme dont la femme est morte ”). 
In certam cases indeed the shortest way will be to translate the 
word, but these cases will be exceptional. 

For the end (4), to test the pupil’s knowledge, if translation is 
used, it must not be made the chief thing, and little attention 
should be given to a correct use of the mother tongue. It is 
enough to see that the pupil understands the foreign language. 
At a late stage in the course of instruction exercises in trans- 
lation may be useful as a means of showing the difficulty of 
rendering idiom for idiom—even exercises in verse, especially 
if they are allowed to be voluntary and a prize is offered for the 
best. 

Then, if the hour is not given to translation, how is it to be 
spent? The teacher who, at the end of the preceding 
lesson, has read over the new lesson slowly, with occasional 


auses for explanations, will now read it fluently, with natural 
intonation—in the early stages sentence by sentence—and 
require his pupils to read it after him, no halting or hesitating 
being tolerated. The mere reading will show if the passage is 
understood.. Sometimes the pupils will be made to read, each 
taking a different character in the piece —this is useful in 
securing good expression. Reading in chorus and the singing 
of poems to some simple tune are also useful. Then, with books 
closed, the teacher will give a sentence and call on some boy at 
random to repeat it. (Prof. Jespersen advocates the practice 
of giving one’s pupils names in the language taught — 
Guillaume for William, &c.—on the principle that, so 
far as possible, only one language should be heard during 
the lesson.) Sometimes one may make one boy read 
and another boy translate what he has heard—the same 
boy should not be called on to use two languages one 
after another—or the teacher may give a sentence in the 
mother-tongue and a boy translate it into the foreign language, 
but this only when the piece is well known. If it is badly done, 
let the piece be read round two or three times, and the experi- 
ment then repeated. But every such attempt at sentence- 
making should be oral. Nothing should be written except from 
dictation. 

In the following chapter Prof. Jespersen suggests various 
exercises which are independent ot the reading-book. First, 
he describes exercises in counting and multiplying in a foreign 
language. As an aid to the ready reading of a date he would 
have all dates (1896, &c.) in books intended for beginners ex- 
pressed in words. Then he shows how the teacher may take 
one of the pieces which have been read and form a series of 
questions from it, the pupil being called on ın each case to reply 
in a complete sentence. Again, an exercise may be made out of 
a sentence such as “ La femme a cassé la marmite,” the teacher 
basing on it a subject-question (“ Qui a cassé . . .?”), a verb- 
question (“Qu’est-ce qu’a fait. ..?”), or an object-question 
(“ Qu'est-ce que la femme. . .?”). _ 

In time one may demand from the pupil a repetition of the 
piece. Then one may construct exercises by requiring that the 
pupil shall turn singulars throughout into plurals; shall turn a 
story told of a boy into one told of a girl, or one told in the 
third person into one told in the first ; shall change the time 
from present to past ; shall turn indirect oration into direct, or 
vice versa. Some sentences may be turned from the active 
into the passive form, or from the positive into the negative. 

It is by such exercises that Prof. Jespersen would have the 
pupil master his grammar, not by learning long lists of forms 
(tenses, persons, &c.) or words (exceptions to rules). Too often 
when lists of words are remembered the rule they refer to is 
quite forgotten. We can trust, in great measure, to the 
principle of analogy as a substitute for rules. A boy who has 
learnt “ Video virum” will say “ Video feminam” without 
learning a rule that transitive verbs govern the accusative. 

The chief difficulty in learning to speak grammatically is the 
intrusion into the speaker’s mind of the idiom of his mother 
tongue, and it is this which it is the whole aim of the new 
method to obviate. Even if beginners make mistakes in speak- 
ing, we must remember that it is more important our pupils 
should talk than that they should talk correctly. But itis a great 
mistake to suppose that the new method is less successful than 
the old in securing a mastery of grammar. Klinghardt has 
thrown in his lot with the new system because he could not 
attain grammatical correctness by the old. Walter tells us 
that supporters of the old system have been astonished at the 
correctness of speech of his pupils at Frankfurt. Our motto, 
then, will be: “ Away with lists and rules; practise what is 
right again and again !” l i 

Instead, then, of abstract rules—generally only intelligible 
when you see the examples—we shall take as our starting point 
in grammar what the child can see. We must train him to see 
and to arrange what he has seen, and to draw conclusions. We 
shall never tell a child what he is capable of finding out for himself. 
So, if we were teaching a foreign child English, we might draw 
his attention to the forms my, mine, make him collect the cases 
that occurred in the lesson, and draw a conclusion as to the 
difference in use of thetwo forms. Similarly we might lead him 
to see the different uses of English do, or to observe the genders 
of German nouns or the uses of the French subjunctive. A 
child so taught will, therefore, not say: “ We must have the 
subjunctive in clauses expressing purpose (§ 226),” but “ We find 
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the subjunctive” in such clauses. We shall not trouble to be 

exhaustive. Even if the method should take longer than 

that of teaching by set rules, we must remember that the 

child is being taught to use a scientific method, and therefore 

eae set on the right path even for original investigation here- 
ter. 

By the inductive method already described, older students 
may be taught to distinguish the meanings of synonyms in one 
language or in different languages—e.g., homme, Mann, Mensch, 
man, vir. Walter’s plan may also be resorted to of giving 
the class a sentence and requiring each pupil to write down the 
same statement in as many different ways as possible. 

_At this point in his book Prof. Jespersen treats of that part of 
his subject which probably interests him most—the use of 
phonetics to the modern-language teacher. Reason and ex- 
perience alike show that, with the aid of some phonetics, we shall 
secure a much better pronunciation than we shall do otherwise. 
If it be asked : “ What is the use of troubling about pronunciation 
at all?” we reply: (1) We may have to speak the language ; 
(2) even for a fine perception of its literature a good pronuncia- 
tion is necessary ; (3) it is even a guide to remembering the 
differences between similar words—e.g., joli and jolly. 

How then shall we teach a good pronunciation? Discarding 
the haphazard way, whieh leads to such poor results, in our first 
lesson of all we shall give a little explanation and demonstration 
of the formation of different sounds. In this a looking-glass 
will be useful. Children are not scared by it, though school- 
masters are. This done, we shall take up a passage and read a 
page or two rapidly and with as complete a reproduction of the 
foreign intonation as possible. Then, beyinning at the be- 
ginning again, we shall take each word singly, give its meaning, 
and write it on the blackboard phonetically, explaining each 
symbol used. We shall pronounce every sound (even every 
consonant) by itself. Some children, especially it they are very 
young, need no more ; they can at once imitate the sound of 
the foreign word. Often, however, we must aida pupil to pro- 
nounce a new sound by showing him how to use his speech- 
organs. If his ear is at fault, we can help him to see the 
ditference between the foreign sounds and those familiar to him 
by pronouncing a sentence of his own language asa foreigner 
might do who introduced his native sounds into his English. 
For the mere purpose of learning single sounds phonetic 
writing is not indispensable. Its main use becomes clear to us 
if we see that mistakes in pronunciation fall into two classes: 
(a) mistakes in forming sounds, as when one says “ pang” for 
French fain; (6) mistakes in applying sounds, as when one 
pronounces German /#ss as short or ass as long. Class (a) 
have nothing to do with spelling ; they are mastered once for 
all. Itisas a preventive of the mistakes which come under class 
(6) that phonetic writing Is most useful. It will be said that we 
still cannot dispense with a teacher. That is true: a teacher is 
needed to show the right intonation of a sentence. If it is 
further said that phonetic writing aims at an excessive exact- 
ness, we shall reply (1) that, for elementary teaching, we use a 
phonetic instrument ot a far simpler kind than we should use for 
scientific purposes ; (2) that, in fact, we do aim at giving our 
pupils a better pronunciation than most teachers are content 
with. And experience shows that by our method this is not 
difficult to achieve. 

Languages may be learnt according to four methods: let us 
consider them in turn. The first method is that in which all 
the instruction is given orally. This method is a very slow one, 
and is chiefly suited for the individual instruction of a very 
young pupil. The second method is that in which the teacher, 
apart from his oral teaching, uses only the recognized ortho- 
graphy of the foreign language. This method obliges the 
teacher to be constantly correcting orally mistakes due to the 
misleading influence of the orthography. The third method is 
that in which the teacher uses the recognized spelling and a 
phonetic spelling concurrently (as when a reading-book is in 
ordinary spelling but the pronunciation of the words is given 
phonetically in a glossary). On this method it is difficult to 
prevent the pupil confusing the two forms, so that, as a result, 
his spelling and his pronunciation are equally imperfect. 
The fourth method is that in which for a certain time a 
phonetic alphabet alone is used. This method has the ad- 
vantages that the pupil encounters one difficulty at a time, and 
learns to read the new language fluently before he is brought 
face to face with the non-phonetic orthography. Having de- 


termined to follow this method, we shall need phonetic texts ; 
once having them, we can require from our pupils that they 
shall read intelligently and with good expression from the very 
beginning. 

If the question is asked: “ Must the pupils learn to write 
phonetically ?” we reply they will write phonetically, certainly ; 
but no /earning to write is necessary. To take down a passage 
from dictation will merely mean a clear seizing of the foreign 
sounds they hear. How long, it will be asked, shall we use only 
the phonetic spelling? To this question no decided answer can 
be given. The time at which the pupil shall be introduced to 
the current orthography must depend on circumstances. In 
some cases Prof. Jespersen has used solely phonetic spelling 
for a whole year; ın other cases for a shorter time. But a 
child learns so much more of the language when untroubled by 
difficulties of spelling that it can be laid down that a child 
who has used phonetic spelling for two years and has given 
half a year to orthography will know more than one who has 
given half a year to phonetic spelling and two and a half to 
orthography—z.e., half a year more on the whole. The useof a 
phonetic alphabet is, it must be remembered, a great stimulus 
to minute observation. Many teachers are scared at the thought 
of the difficulty they will have when pupils—so far accustomed 
only to the foreign language in its phonetic form—are, for the 
first time, introduced to it in its ordinary spelling. But all 
who have watched this process of transition are astonished at 
the ease with which it is effected. This ease is due to the two 
causes—(I) that children accustomed only to the phonetic 
spelling have a sharpened observation for the divergencies 
from the phonetic form which they now encounter ; (2) they are 
tackling one difficulty at a time. 

What assistance, then, is the teacher to give at this stage? 
He will put before them in orthography a passage already 
familiar to them in the phonetic form, and he will go through 
it word by word. In French he will now, for the first time, 
have to explain the use of the accents and of the cedilla. Then 
the class will spend an hour on noting and classifying the new 
forms. They will then be exercised in reading a book and 
copying passages out. After this they will be called on to 
write out from memory a sentence in orthography. After a 
quarter of a year the child will be as firmly grounded in his 
spelling as any pedant could desire, and more hrmly grounded 
than ordinary children are after several years of learning the 
language. Meanwhile phonetic writing will not be dropped ; 
the reading of phonetic texts will be kept up, and every new 
word will be represented to the class phonetically. In the 
increased use made of phonetics we may mark one of the chief 
educational advances of our day. 

So far we have dealt with the more elementary stages of 
modern language teaching. What are we to do with pupils who 
have passed these stages? Prof. Jespersen answers: Make 
them vead—read more and more, read better and better books, 
and not merely what is best from a literary point of view, but 
what will give the best and most favourable impression ot the 
foreign nation whose language is being studied. This reading 
will be partly rapid reading, partly slow and careful reading— 
with every possible gradation between these extreme terms. To 
speak, frst, of rapid reading. From the very beginning some 
pieces may be read less carefully than others—read, and not 
learnt; and an odd month now and then may be given to some 
story. A good teacher may be able to induce his pupils to read 
a book at home. The words will not always be looked out, but 
the pupil will attain facility in catching the sense, and the 
teacher will talk over the book afterwards with those who have 
read it. In some German schools all the pupils read the same 
book at home, and are called on to write an essay on it at the 
end of the time fixed. But more valuable still is slow and care- 
ful reading, combined with conversation on the subject-matter. 
We are not satisfied that our pupils should be able to talk only 
the chatter of the drawing-room. Then they must have essays 
to write—but on a narrowly defined subject, so that they cannot 
confine themselves again and again to the same little stock of 
words and expressions. 

Such, then, is the method of teaching which Prof. Jespersen 
advocates. In a concluding chapter, he discusses in turn the 
chief hindrances which exist at present to the adoption of such 
a method. Though he has his own country in view, much of 
what he says will apply equally to England. The first is the 
little time allowed n the schools to modern language teaching. 
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Greek and Latin must be driven out from the schools. But, 
before that takes place, much may be done; and, the better 
results the modern language teacher attains, the more will he be 
listened to. The second hindrance is the cutting up of the 
pupils’ time by a multiplicity of subjects of study. This is a 
great cause of waste of time, especially to those pupils who leave 
school early, before getting more than a short way in each sub- 
ject. The maxim “ Let each thing be done well, and one thing 
at a time,” applies especially to the study of languages. Each 
language that is being learnt must have plenty of time given to 
it in the week, and not till two years have passed should another 
language be imposed on the pupil. When a language has been 
thoroughly studied tor two years, very little time will be required 
afterwards to keep it up. As to the age at which a pupil should 
be first introduced to a foreign language, we can only say: Let 
it be rather too late than too early. The third hindrance is the 
requirement that pupils should every day be marked individu- 
ally. This, of course, applies especially to Denmark. The fourth 
and worst hindrance is the examination system. This system 
ives an undue advantage to a mere crammer, and under it 
every teacher is hampered in his teaching by the question: 
Will that be asked? But we need not wait for changes in the 
examination system before reforming our method of teaching. 
To learn to produce one’s knowledge of a language is the best 
way to take in the language. Even if one’s pupils do not get 
full credit for their extra knowledge, one has at least a good 
conscience—not to speak of the pleasure which the work has 
brought both to teacher and class. 

This is Prof. Jespersen’s exhortation to teachers :— 

Teach in the right way, and all the work done will be full of life and 
light ; and, when the examination comes, your pupils will know more 
than if you had from the beginning paid exclusive attention to examin- 
ation requirements. One’s pupils really learn most when they have an 
inkling all through that all they do is something useful and valuable, 
and not too far above real life, as they in part know it, and in part 
begin to have some conjecture of it. 

He adds a piece of practical advice :—“ Do not be induced 
by the examination system to leave to the end the going over 
again of the work learnt. Keep going over it while it is new, 
and so you can keep your pupils fresh by reading new work 
with them right up to the examination.” 

The fifth and last hindrance lies in feachers themselves. The 
calibre of teachers is, however, being raised. “The time will 
soon have gone by when to become a modern-language master 
it is enough to have taken a degree in law or theology—to have 
studied Tacitus and Plato—and, by way of amusement, to have 
read some volumes of the Revue des deux Mondes or some 
novels of Freytag or Paul Heyse.” But, at present, too little is 
done in the way of furnishing teachers with the means of im- 
proving their knowledge of a foreign language by going abroad 
among those who speak it. Poor pay and long hours lead 
naturally to a teacher’s looking merely to examination results. 
But some teachers there will be who will break away from the 
ruck, even though they realize the increased demands which 
better methods of teaching will make on their time. We see 
around us signs of progress, and the Shakespearian utterance 
taken by Prof. Jespersen as the motto of his book is daily 
justified : “This was before a paradox, but now the time gives 
it proof.” G. C. MOORE SMITH. 


‘RECOMMENDED TO BE READ.” 


XTENSION lectures are by now in full swing all over the 
country: our centre has started a course on the Re- 
nascence in Italy. At the opening lecture I noticed a singular 
thing—the lecturer was so very proper and conventional in the 
books he recommended for study. Are University guides afraid 
of “the young person,” or are they morally straight-laced? 
Why, for example, did our lecturer omit Cellini’s “Auto- 
biography” from his list of desirable books to be read? I can 
only suppose that poor Benvenuto is “improper”; for no one 
would dispute the value of his “ Memories.” Possibly lecturers 
believe that women, who chiefly compose their audiences, have 
no sense of humour, and are afraid they would be shocked. 
Perhaps that is why ours advised us to read “The Prince,” at 
the same time carefully labelling its contents ; all good women, 
he remarked, were rightly shocked at its tone. I wonder what 
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he would have said of one woman who thoroughly enjoyed that 
very same tone. 

Still that reason won’t account for the choice of novels: 
“ Romola ” finds a place on the list, while “ The Cloister and the 
Hearth” is rejected. I should have thought that both were 
equally valuable so far as matter is concerned; while, as for 
manner, “ The Cloister and the Hearth” is alive, whereas 
“ Romola” is only a fossil. No, that is rather hard on the 
fossil. “Romola” was composed in the valley full of bones : bone 
was laboriously fitted to bone, the flesh came upon them, and the 
skin covered them ; but, alas! no happy wind breathed upon 
the image thus made; the breath of life passed it by, and it 
never lived. l asked our jlecturer why he thus discriminated. 
“< The Cloister and the Hearth,’” he admitted, “is certainly a 
great historical novel, but I would not rank it as a work of art 
with ‘Romola.’ Do you find all these melodramatic adventures 
with robbers entertaining:” I did, and do, on long winter 
evenings beside the fire; but that is wandering from the point. 
I gave up the argument, seeing we were looking at the question 
from opposing sides. 

It is not for me to criticize a great writers work; I can but 
record a personal impression—to me the novel does not tell a 
live story. To change metaphors, the wires that move the 
puppets are only too visible. But I have a special grievance 
against the heroine—her love was such a poor affair. It dis- 
appeared altogether when Tito sold her father’s library. Now 
love, real love, wouldn’t do that—it clings to the individual in 
spite of the sin. It fact, love isn’t love at all unless it can go 
down to hell with the object beloved. 

Romola was a noble woman, but her nobility was responsible 
for much of her husband’s ill-doing. She despised him, and 
he knew it. Scorn drove out love and with it all power to 
redeem. 

George Eliot has given the obverse of this very finely in 
“ Middlemarch.” The wretched Bulstrode does not dare make 
a clean breast of his ignoble past to his wife: she hears of it 
from others. She locks herself first into her room to say good- 
bye to the old pleasant life and gather strength for the humilia- 
tion that lies before her; then she goes to her husband and puts 
her hand in his. There is a charming feminine touch in the 
description. Mrs. Bulstrode has been a leader of fashion in her 
little world, but, when she is ready to go downstairs, she puts on 
a plain black dress and net cap, symbols of her resolve to share 
her husband’s disgrace as she had shared his prosperity. 

But I ought not to cavil at book lists, for I owe a debt of 
gratitude to Extension lecturers—did not one of them introduce 
me to De Quincey? He was a fine reader, and in a fortunate 
moment it occurred to him to read us “ Our Ladies of Sorrow.” 
The stately roll of the sentences was perfectly fascinating, and 
I hurried off to the free library for more. There is a delightful 
edition there, presented from some gentleman’s library by his 
widow, and I was the first person to take it out. How I enjoyed 
myself for weeks afterwards! The lecturer had preserved a 
discreet silence, and left me to discover for myself that murder 
was one of the fine arts. I have a weakness for fine phrases— 
for the sound rather than the sense, I am afraid. When I get 
hold of an exquisite quotation I roll it about on my lips like a 
child with a bullseye. 

It is because of this weakness that I don’t love Browning as I 
ought. Years ago I came across his description of an angel— 
“Thou bird of God.” I thought it pretty till I read of “Puccel 
divino,” and then the enchantment vanished. , 

Mr. Maddocks, the free librarian, and I are great friends. 
He comes to me for advice about the new rubbish, and I go to 
him for the old treasures. The volumes I borrow are always 
clean: often I have the pleasure of cutting the leaves open. 
People talk a great deal of the abuse of free libraries ; they for- 
get that everywhere there are a few people—in the minority, I 
admit—who like solid reading and who can’t afford to buy 
expensive books. I believe it pays for a town to give these 
people the literature they want. I mean it pays financially ; for 
these men are worth helping. It’s just the same with Extension- 
ists, who are a trying race, I admit ; but among them there are 
always some genuine students, real lovers of literature. 

I went to the lecture with one of the high-school mistresses 
who told me a curious story of a girl, about eighteen years old, 
who came to her to be coached for an examination. “ What 
history have you read ?” she asked. “I never did any history at 
school,” was the answer ; “ but I have two University Extension 
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certificates.” She had attended one course of lectures on 
Irish History and another on the History of the Renascence. 
It is difficult to realize the state of mind in which these two 
periods hang in isolation and darkness. Would it be possible 
to choose two periods more dependent on other knowledge 
for their comprehension? I fear she cannot be classed among 
the real lovers of knowledge. CECIL VINCENT. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Life of Pasteur. By RENE VALLERY-RADOT. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 2 vols. (Price 
32s. Constable.) 

Few more fascinating books than this biography of one of the 
greatest men of France and of the nineteenth century has it 
been our good fortune to read. The writer studiously and 
discreetly keeps himself in the background ; from the book itself 
we learn next to nothing of him—only one letter addressed to 
“ My dear René” tells us of Pasteur’s affectionate regard for 
him—but on every page we see clearly the admiration and the 
love and the worship of the pupil for the master; and, as we 
read, we, too, catch the infection: we sorrow with Pasteur at 
the grave of his Camille ; we sympathize with him in his 
struggles against ignorant and, too often, selfish opposition; we 
rejoice with him in his triumphant success ; and, when we reach 
the last page, we say to ourselves : “ Surely he was the most lov- 
able of men!” 

Louis Pasteur was born on December 27, 1822, at Dole, but 
not long after his birth his father, who was a tanner, removed 
to Arbois, and it was here that all his childhood was spent ; it 
was here that all his home attections centred ; it was from here 
that, in October, 1894, he started on his last journey to Paris, 
where, on Saturday, September 23, 1895, at 4.40 in the after- 
noon, surrounded by his family and disciples, very peacefully he 
passed away. 

It is remarkable that Pasteur’s first attempt at standing alone 
should have ended in failure. In 1838 he went to Paris, to a 
preparatory school for the école normale, kept by M. Barbet, 
like himself a /vanc-comtots, and he was accompanied by his 
friend Jules Vercel. But his home sickness was so acute and, 
evidently, so incurable, that M. Barbet thought it his duty to 
inform his parents of his state of mind, which threatened to 
become morbid, and he was removed. But when, after passing 
his examination at Dijon for the baccalauréat ès lettres and the 
baccalauréat ès sciences, he returned to Paris in 1842, to the same 
boarding school, but this time as a student-master, there was 
no weakness, no shrinking, left in him, and to his parents, who 
were naturally anxious as to the temptations by which he was 
surrounded, he wrote : “ When one wishes to keep straight one 
can do so in this place as well as in any other ; it is those who 
have no strength of will who succumb.” Strength of will was 
ever afterwards one of the chief features of his character. 

When admitted to the ecole normale he spent the greater part 
of his spare time either in the library or inthe laboratory of the 
Sorbonne, of which, at that time, J. B. Dumas was the head. It 
was here that he first became interested in those /arturtc and 
paratartaric acids the study o which first caused his name to 
be heard within the walls of the Institute, and may, indeed, be 
said to have given the direction to the studies which afterwards 
made his name to be heard over the whole world. We wish 
that we had space for the full account of his interview with J. J. 
Biot, the mineralogist, then seventy-four years old. Wecannot 
refrain from giving the final scene : 

“So you aftirm,” said Biot, ‘‘ that your right-hand crystals will 
deviate the plane of polarization to the right, and your left-hand ones 
will deviate it to the left?” 

‘© Yes,’ said Pasteur. 

« Well, let me do the rest.” 

Biot himself prepared the solutions, and . . . having satisfied him- 
self that this deviation actually took place, he took Pasteur’s arm, and 
said to him these words: ‘‘ My dear boy, I have loved science so much 
during my life that this touches my very heart.” 


So long as they lived J. B. Dumas and J. J. Biot were his 
warm friends, his firm supporters, and his wise counsellors. 
In January, 1849, Pasteur was appointed assistant to the 


Professor of Chemistry at Strasburg, and only a fortnight after 
his arrival in that town he made an offer of marriage to Mile. 
Marie Laurent, the daughter of the Rector of the Academy ; the 
offer was accepted, and he was married on May 29. He had, 
indeed, found the helpmeet for him; with Madame Pasteur it 
was always “ the laboratory first, and everything else after it.” 
At Strasburg he continued his researches into tartaric acid and 
the tartrates, which resulted in his obtaining artificially from 
tartaric acid racemic acid, which, though of precisely the same 
chemical composition as tartaric acid, differs from it in many 
important respects. 

It was during his quest after racemic acid that Pasteur was first 
led to consider the phenomena of fermentation, and, by a lucky 
coincidence, he was just at this moment—viz., in September, 
1854—made Professor and Dean of the new Faculté des Sciences 
at Lille, where he found himself in the midst of the great beet- 
root district and of the alcohol manufacture. Here, and at 
Paris, to which he was soon after removed as administrator of 
the école normale, he, little by little, and with infinite care and 
skill, prosecuted those researches which resulted in the proof 
that fermentation is a process of life ; that the air is full of living 
germs ; that these germs may be destroyed by heat, or be 
strained out by cotton wool ; and in the final overthrow of the 
heterogenists or believers in spontaneous generation. 

Pasteur was never content with any step gained ; he always 
used it as a starting point for another step, and he always kept 
his final object in view. After an interview with Napoleon III. 
at the Tuileries, he wrote : “I assured the Emperor that all 
my ambition was to arrive at the knowledge of the causes of 
putrid and contagious diseases.” The first opportunity which 
was given to him of proving, ona large scale and betore the 
eyes of the world, the practical value of his work occurred in 
1865, when, at the request of J. B. Dumas, he went to Alais to 
inquire into the pcérine—the terrible and mysterious disease 
which had almost entirely destroyed the silkworms, not only o 
France, but of the whole silk-growing world. It was reckoned 
that during the last fifteen years the loss to the one arrondisse- 
ment of Alais had amounted to 120,000,000 francs. We have 
no space here in which to tell how he discovered the cause of 
this disease and its remedy, nor even to give an account of 
the equally interesting, and still more important, researches 
and discoveries in connexion with anthrax, chicken cholera, 
and puerperal fever. In the year 1882 alone nearly seven 
hundred head of cattle were vaccinated for anthrax. Since 
the antiseptic method had been adopted in surgical operations, 
the mortality had fallen from 50 per 100 to 5 per 100; in the 
lying-in hospitals, which had had a death-rate of 100, or even 
of 200, per 1,000, it fell to 3 per 1,000, and soon after to I per 
1,000. And then, in 1885, came the great triumph. On July 6 
of that year Joseph Meister, a little Alsatian boy, nine years 
old, was vaccinated for hydrophobia. 

Pasteur had many friends. J. J. Biot, J. B. Dumas, de 
Senarmont, Claude Bernard, Henri Saint-Claire Deville, Paul 
Bert were his seniors or his contemporaries, and he had a host 
of enthusiastic and loving disciples. He was a strong man, 
as well able as any to stand by himself ; but he needed all the 
help, all the encouragement, which he received from these in 
the struggle. So quickly have things moved that is almost 
impossible for us to realize the virulence of the opposition 
with which his theories were met only thirty years ago. In 
1873 Dr. Chassaignac denounced, at the Académie de Médecine, 
to which Pasteur had recently been elected, that “laboratory 
surgery which has destroyed very many animals and has saved 
very few human beings,” and concluded his speech by exclaim- 
ing: “Typhoid fever, bacterization ! hospital miasmata, bac- 
terization!” Even religion was called in as an aid to his 
opponents. “M. Pasteur preached at the Sorbonne amidst a 
concert of applause which must have gladdened the angels,” 
wrote the witty Edmond About. 

For Pasteur the whole question of religion was entirely kept 
apart from that of science. He was a deeply religious man ; 
his faith in God, in the unseen world, in a future life, was 
unwavering. He was describing himself when he spoke of 
“the man who mourns his dead children and whocannot, alas ! 
prove that he will see them again, but who believes that he 
will and lives in that hope.” But the moment that he entered 
his laboratory he shut the door on “spiritualism and material- 
ism.” 

Closely akin to his religious temperament was his gentleness 
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and kindness of heart to all who were suffering. There are 
few more touching records than those of the anxiety which 
he felt for little Joseph Meister and of his sorrow at the death 
of Louise Pelletier. 

He could not tear himself away ; she herself, full of affection for him, 
gasped out a desire that he should not go away, that he should stay 
with her. She felt for his hand between two spasms. . . . When all 
hope had to be abandoned : *‘ I do so wish that I could have saved 
your little one!” he said. And, as he came down the staircase, he burst 
into tears. 


And M. Roux writes: 


No one knows what feelings of repulsion Pasteur had to overcome 
before visiting patients and witnessing post-mortem examinations. His 
sensibility was extreme, and he suffered morally and physically from the 
pains of others ; the cut of the bistoury opening an abscess made him 
wince as if he had himself received it. 


In later years the ever witty Edmond About said to a 
foreigner who had mistaken Pasteur for a physician : “ He does 
not cure individuals ; he only tries to cure humanity.” The 
saying was a kindly one and a true one. Pasteurs whole life 
was given to the service of humanity without any expectation 
of pecuniary reward or desire for personal glory. But there was 
one reward and one glory that he desired and sought most 
earnestly—the glory of France. The terrible war of 1870, the 
German occupation, the siege and the bombardment of Paris, 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, the utter collapse of all 
the hopes of France, produced in him not only an intense 
hatred of Germany, but also a determination that his beloved 
and bruised country should once more take the place to which 
she was entitled, at the head of European civilization, not now, 
as he had once fondly hoped, hand in hand with Germany—for 
Germany had fallen back into barbarism—but alone, proudly 
alone. And so every success which his theories won, every 
honour that was done to him—his magnificent reception at the 
Medical Congress in London and at the Tercentenary of Edin- 
burgh University—the gratitude of the whole world was laid 
humbly and reverently at the feet of France. And grateful 
France did honour to her son. 

A few words must be said about Mrs. Devonshire’s trans- 
lation. For the most part it is admirable ; she has caught the 
spirit and the swing of the original, and for page after page we 
read on forgetful that we are reading a translation. And then, 
suddenly, we are pulled up with a shock—“ France was 
exalted with the purest patriotism.” We soon start off again, 
but we are nervous, and are constantly irritated by such 
barbarisms as “scientist,” “experimentation,” “ organic 
materia”; by the use of the wrong past tense, as, for example : 
“At one of Laurent’s quiet evening ‘at homes,’ Laurent was 
saying of Pasteur: ‘You do not often meet with such a hard 
worker’”; by “glass stick,” “balloon,” “ pipet,” “marrow,” 
for “glass rod,” “flask,” “ pipette,” “medulla”; and by 
“Switzerland express,’ and similar awkward locutions. A 
grunt or a whistle relieves our irritation in such cases; but 
what of this one?—‘ There is more wit in those 100 litres 
than in all the books on philosophy in the world ; but, as to 
mathematical formule, there are none, I believe.” The original 
of the words which we have italicized can only be: “il my ena 
point,” which is, being interpreted: “there is none at all in 
them.” 

Mrs. Devonshire has provided an index which is fairly good, 
though it does not include Edinburgh, and many of her readers 
will be grateful to her for the notes explanatory of Ecole 
Normale, Sorbonne, Institut de France, Concours Général, &c., 
which are a puzzle to most Englishmen. But the name of the 
English discoverer of “ Le Verrier’s planet” was Adams. 


National Education: Essays towards a Constructive Policy; 
a Symposium. Edited by LAURIE MaGNus. (Price 
7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Mr. Magnus has followed the Horatian precept— 
Qui Musas amat impares, 
Ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet 
Vates. 

His nine Muses are indeed disparate, and it is well for the 

harmony of the banquet that they are all soloists. At a real 

symposium there would assuredly have been wigs on the green, 
and the bard himself might have shared the fate of Orpheus. 
To be serious, though the essayists are all of them authorities 


on their particular subjects, and two of them at least have pro- 
duced monographs of permanent value, yet, except in so far as 
they are one and all inspired by the “divine discontent” of the 
reformer, there is no unity of aim or method in the volume, and 
we seek in vain a broad constructive national policy. Should 
the State take all education as its province, and, if so, how far 
should it delegate its functions? Is the American ideal of free 
education up to the University an exemplar for England ? 
Should private schools be licensed and inspected as in France? 
How far should the curricula of schools be determined ab extra ? 
What should be the relations of the governing body, the head 
master, and the assistants? Tothese and similar burning ques- 
tions we find no answer, or the barest hint at an answer. The 
book has no cumulative force, and must stand on the worth of 
the separate essays. 

These are of various merit. Prebendary Reynolds leads off 
with “Church Schools and Religious Education.” That re- 
ligious education is a matter of greater importance than educa- 
tion itself expresses paradoxically what has been repeatedly 
said in this Journal, nur mit ein bischen andern Worten. 
Education which is not religious in the widest sense of the 
word isa misnomer. Agreed, but by bringing the Ark of the 
Covenant into the battlefield Mr. Reynolds appears to us 
to violate the second of his own canons, “the prevention of 
sacred subjects being brought into contempt for electioneering 
purposes.” The School Board system must go—that is his first 
canon, laid down as axiomatic. The voluntary schools have a 
prescriptive and inalienable right “to train their children, in 
whatever schools these may be, in their ancient faiths.” Here 
we must part company. Substitute “the Church of Rome” for 
the abstraction—meaningless in this context—“ the voluntary 
schools,” and the monstrosity of the claim will be apparent. 
That Church managers should retain in perpetuity the control 
and direction of their schools, and give in return nothing but 
the ancient buildings—many of them “ bare ruined choirs ”— 
seems to us an unequal bargain to which the ratepayers will 
never consent, and there is nothing in Mr. Reynolds’s essay to 
alter our judgment. 

The second essay preaches to the converted, as far as our 
readers are concerned. Incidentally an interesting criticism 
lesson is reported. The scene is a cathedral city, which can be 
none other than Oxford, with Miss Cooper and Mr. Keatinge 
for protagonists. 

Sir Joshua Fitch treats of the inspection of secondary 
schools, and no higher authority could have been chosen. He 
shows that in the future there need be no line of demarcation 
between primary and secondary inspectors. This must not be 
taken to imply that the present staff at Whitehall is competent 
to inspect all schools. Generally he favours examination as 
against inspection—a proposition from which we venture to 
dissent :— 

An examining body which undertakes to certify, not that the work of 

the school has been successfully done, but that it has been done in the 
right way, assumes two things—(1) That there is one—and one only— 
“right way ’’; and (2) that the inspector knows it. 
Surely an inspector who started with such assumptions would 
be better qualified for the Holy Office. And, on the other hand, 
it is only the inspector who can check the prevailing system of 
running schools as racing stables, and appraising the goodness 
of a school by the number of plates its crack pupils win. 

On the religious question Sir Joshua is diametrically opposed 
to Prebendary Reynolds. He holds, as we do, that it is only 
by maintaining the concordat of 1870, which Mr. Reynolds 
regards as a hollow fraud, and by applying it mutatis mutandis 
to secondary education, that we can escape from an absolutely 
secular education such as prevails in France and the United 
States. o 

The next four essays, nearly half the volume, are devoted to 
science in education and education in science—two distinct 
matters often confounded and not accurately discriminated by 
the present writers. Prof. Armstrong is the preacher rather 
than the teacher; he sounds the alarm, but he does not point 
the way. Mr. A. D. Provand supplies a useful correction to 
the exaggerated pretensions of platform orators on commercial 
and technical education. He shows that, if the sceptre of com- 
merce is departing from England, the lack of special education 
is only a secondary cause. The cure for commercial de- 
pression and industrial backsliding, so far as there is one, must 
consist mainly in raising the general intelligence by means of a 
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sound general education. For the commercial school the sub- 
jects insisted on are English composition and précis writing, 
arithmetic, freehand drawing, one or two modern languages 
(French is far more useful than German, because the German 
commis knows English and the French commis does not), and, 
in the higher classes, economics. The curriculum strikes us as 
meagre ; literature is wholly ignored, and “history and geo- 
graphy [we read] may be easily taught and need occupy little 
time.” Credat Judæus ! 

Mr. Organ’s essay is based on the report of a special com- 
mittee of the London Technical Education Board of which he 
was Chairman, a report we noticed at the time of its appearance. 
The main point he makes is the distinction between the three 
grades of commercial education, corresponding to junior clerks, 
senior clerks, and managers. 

Prof. Hewins sets forth briefly, but clearly, what has been 
attempted, and in a measure carried out, by the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. If only some of our 
ignorant, plutocratic directors of railways had been put through 
the course he suggests ! 

Mr. John C. Medd sets forth the claims of agricultural edu- 
cation—a province into which the present reviewer is not com- 
petent to follow him. 

Mr. Magnus keeps his good wine to the last, and the only 
quarrel we can pick with Mr. Eve’s essay on “ Modern Language 
Teaching” is that it does not quite harmonize with the rest of 
the volume, being more concerned with method than edu- 
cational politics. It is a triumph of tact and of higher qualities 
than tact, for one who is by training a classic, and who still 
shows a leaning towards parts of the classical discipline (witness 
his encomium of Bradley’s “ Arnold”), to have won the un- 
qualified approval of an out-and-out Meu-PArlolog such as 
Prof. Rippmann. The questions raised by Mr. Eve have been 
so often mooted in these columns that we are unwilling to reopen 
them, and must be content to quote without comment a few of 
the most striking sentences :— 

At present we are confronted by the curious phenomenon that, while 
nine scholars out of ten find their chief delight in Greek, nine school- 
boys out of ten learn Latin only.—In the study of modern languages 
there is plenty of scope for accuracy of observation. The present 
writer had recently occasion to look over the papers of a number of 
fairly intelligent young ladies between eighteen and twenty, in which the 
words occurred: ‘‘ Es irrt selbst in dem Busen der Gott ”—an obvious 
reference to the voice of conscience. Again and again, in reckless 
defiance of all the laws of grammar, appeared the rendering: ‘*It 
wanders into the bosom of God.’’—It is essential that class-books for 
all but the youngest should be worthy of minute study, and not mere 
ephemeral productions. At present there is a perfect mania for 
editing mere tales of little literary merit and still less educational value. 
— Even if the bulk of boys and girls leaving school at sixteen or seven- 
teen were able to read serious French and German books with facility 
—and that is quite an attainable ideal—much would have been 
gained. As compared with the small amount of Latin they generally 
carry away, even such a knowledge of modern languages may fairly be 
Called a xrija és def—a possession for ever—not a mere ayanopa és 
TÒ mapaxpñua—an examination subject to be produced once and then 
forgotten for ever. 


A bibliography of education seems out of place in a book 
of this sort, and the bibliographical note, as the editor modestly 
calls his contribution, is either too long or too short. We find 
Gomperz’s “ Greek Thinkers” in course of publication by Mr. 
Murray, and we have no Schmidt, with or without the d. A 
well selected bibliography is still a desideratum. Hall and 
Munroe are most inadequate. Mulcaster is found in neither, 
and Sturm has only one entry in the former. By the same 
token, “des Johannes Sturms” is a slip in German scholarship 
for which, doubtless, the printer, and not Mr. Magnus, is re- 
sponsible, as he certainly is for the misspelling of Prof. Vietor’s 
name. 


François de Fénelon. By Viscount ST. CYRES. 
(Price ros. 6d. Methuen.) 

Fénelon is one of the characters as fascinating to the his- 
torian as a problem play is to a certain order of playgoers. 
There is no end to the different points of view that may be 
taken about him ; and even yet, perhaps, fresh material may be 
gathered to throw light on his genius. Lord St. Cyres en- 
deavours to “review the whole life and works” of his subject 
from an impartial standpoint ; and, as is often the case with 
such attempts, his avoidance of bias lends a certain dryness to 


his treatment. It is just such types as that of the Archbishop 
of Cambrai that need a thoroughly sympathetic biographer 

and sympathy and a rigid impartiality are hardly compatible 
qualities. Probably a competent novelist could best give an 
idea of the many-sided nature—half saint, half worldling ; 
partly philosophical, and partly swayed by meanest vanities ; 
the sort of mixture that is found most often, perhaps, in the 
great Churchmen, but here compounded in an individuality that 
differs from others of a similar type. It is just those individual 
touches that make the distinction between a real portrait and a 
catalogue of qualities [as, e.g.: “Item, two cheeks indifferent 
red,” and so on] that we miss in Lord St. Cyres’s account. Bio- 
graphy is, after all, the most difficult of the literary arts. There 
are ten Thackerays—we had almost said two Shakespeares—to 
one Boswell. We find here the commonest defects in that kind 
—a tendency, namely, to talk about the subject instead of en- 
deavouring to let the subject himself stand out and speak for 
himself. On the other hand, the writer shows a thorough first- 
hand acquaintance, not only with Fénelon, but with the whole 
history of the period, and many other things that bear more or 
less directly upon the matter. The chapter on mysticism, Kc., 
which he modestly advises readers to skip, is perhaps one of the 
ablest, as it is the most difficult to treat with lucidity. The fol- 
lowing passage is from the chapter “ At War with Bossuet” :— 


And yet Mme. de Maintenon was right—with him also there was perfect 
sincerity ; no impostor could have been so obstinate, have piled up such 
masses of relentless tortuosity in defence of his opinion. Through all 
this coil of tangled falsehood runs a thread of higher feeling—a real 
desire to spare his enemies, to give back peace to the Church, a real 
consideration for Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, a fear lest too great vigour 
on his part should be visited on their heads by the King. In this 
strange character, where all contradictories were reconciled, virtues 
could lie down peacefully beside their opposing evils, merits become 
failings, and shadows lustres ; there was no disengaging the good from 
the bad, no frontier post to watch where generous forbearance ended 
and where the pose of ‘‘ dove-like ” uncomplaining martyrdom began. 


Teachers will naturally turn to the portions of the book which 
treat of Fénelon’s contribution to education. And here, in par- 
ticular, we think, a greater number of actual quotations would 
have been advisable. Lord St. Cyres maintains that Fénelon 
was a thorough reformer in his methods—that is, we take it, 
that (like all born teachers) he knew how to teach—but that he 
was never able to spare enough time to work out his theories 
fully. This would probably be the opinion of the majority of 
those who study the hfe from that point of view. The book 
contains many interesting portraits, a good index and chrono- 
logical table, and acompetent bibliography. It should certainly 
be purchased by any school library that can afford it. It is 
thoroughly readable, and will serve as an excellent introduction 
to a more extended study of the subject. 


What Great Men have said about Great Men. A Dictionary 
of Quotations. By WILLIAM WALE. (Price 7s. 6d. Son- 
nenschein.) : 

This latest addition to Messrs. Sonnenschein’s useful “ Quota- 
tion Series” is a painstaking but uninspired volume. There is 
no preface to indicate the editor's plan, no working definition of 
a “great man.” The list of names may pass muster, though we 
miss many famous names ; but the sayers are often little men— 
second-rate biographers or /i/térateurs. Moreover, again and 
again, as we turn the pages we find ¢/e obvious and character- 
istic saying omitted. We can only give a few instances to in- 
dicate the desiderata: Abclard— For whose sake Abelard, I 
ween, Put manhood off and manhood on” ; .4:schy/us—Aristo- 
phanes’ “ Frogs” ; 4ddison—Pope’s lines on Atticus ; Aristotle 
—“ [l maestro di color cue sanno”; Dr. Arnold—Hawtrey’s testi- 
monial and Matthew Arnold’s “ Rugby Chapel” ; Ben _Jonson— 
Herrick’s ‘Ah, Ben! say howorwhen” ; Vire7/—Horace’s “anima 
candidiores” and Bacon’s “the royalest,” &c.; Mapoleon— 
Heine’s " Reisebilder ” ; De Quincey—Carlyle’s “ Eccovi! this 
child has been in Hell!” Great men’s sayings about great men 
have often been foolish and perverse—your great man is rarely 
a critic—but they are worth recording; and Mr. Wale has, 
deliberately it would seem, rejected all the obiter dicta to be 
found in memoirs, ana, and oral tradition. What a zest it would 
add to the volume if there were cross references—if we could 
see, side by side, what Lamb said of Coleridge and Coleridge of 
Lamb; what Mr. Gladstone said of Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Beaconsfield said of Mr. Gladstone; what Edward Fitz- 
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gerald said of Browning, and vice versa! Let us supply one such 
cross reference from personal memories. Tennyson was asked his 
opinion of “ Mr. Sludge, the Medium.” He answered: “It’s a 
fine study, and almost poetry ; but I would have done it in a 
quarter of the space.” Mr. Browning was asked whether his 
own “ Hervé Riel” had supplied Tennyson with a hint both in 
metre and treatment for his “ Sir Richard Grenville.” “ I never 
thought about it,” he answered ; “ Tennyson and I have always 
been the best of friends, and in poetry we have each gone our 
own way to work. My ballad was written at a sitting. Tenny- 
son elaborates and polishes. I simply can’t, if I would.” 


By the late ROBERT 


Hore Latine: Studies in Synonyms and Syntax. 
12s. 6d. net. 


OcILVIE. Edited by A. Sourer. (Price 
Longmans.) 

Under English words, arranged alphabetically, some five hundred in 
number, are given the Latin equivalents, with illustrative quotations, 
mainly from Cicero, and short comments. Dr. Ogilvie, as the 
memoir by his brother justly claims, had the instincts of a scholar, and 
he draws distinctions between synonyms with the clearness and acumen 
of a logician and a lawyer. There is a table of contents which is 
almost a luxury, and an index of Latin words which doubles the use- 
fulness of the book. A specimen will show the method :—‘‘ OBTAIN. 
Adipisci, through effort ; impetrare, through petition ; nancisci, 
through luck = to light upon. Obtinere, to maintain, hold, never 
stricly = to obtain. Acguiere differs from adipisci (adseqgui, consegui) 
in that it means to obtain in addition = to gain more. Odédtincre often 
= to make good, defend successfully, carry a point, gain a suit.” Then 
follow nineteen quotations, à l'appui, from Cicero, Cæsar, and Quin- 
tilian. The book makes no pretence to completeness, and can serve 
only as a companion volume to the English-Latin dictionary ; but the 
student who keeps it by him and consults it as occasion arises will get 
more grip of the Latin language than any ordinary dictionary could give 
him. If he is enterprising, he will have his copy interleaved and make 
his own additions, not neglecting, for instance, Pliny, Tacitus, and 
Seneca, who are almost ignored by the author. The long articles on 
syntax (¿f occupies eight pages of close print), good as they are, seem to 
us out of place in a book on words, and we desiderate in their stead 
such generalizations on the differences of English and Latin idiom as we 
fnd in Nagelsbach’s ‘‘ Stylistik.” 


The Teaching of Latin and Greek. 
GEORGE P. BRISTOL, Professors in Cornell University. 
Ss. net. Longmans.) 

The aim of this first volume of the ‘‘ American Teachers’ Series,” as 
stated in the preface, is to discuss the educational value of each subject, 
the means for including it in the curriculum, the selection and arrange- 
ment of materials in the course, the essential features of class instruction 
and the various helps which are available for the use of teachers. 
Sentores priores: the classics take, by right of age, the first place. 
The increase in the study of Latin throughout the United States is a 
remarkable phenomenon to which we have more than once called 
attention. We wish Prof. Bristol had furnished us with similar statistics 
as to the study of Greek. Our impression is that it has actually 
declined. Prof. Bennett refuses to accept Mr. Herbert Spencer’s z/se 
dixit, and fairly discusses Dr. Bain’s categorical objections to classical 
studies, but the justification of Latin as a school subject is no more 
convincing to our minds than Spencer's contemptuous rejection. His 
argument, in brief, is 7’y suis, 7’y reste—it has proved itself the best 
mental discipline in the past, and there is every reason to suppose that it 
will continue such for all time. The obvious answer is that its rivals, the 
mother tongue and modern languages, have not hitherto been given a 
chance. It is only of recent years that they have found a place in the 
secondary school curriculum, and even now they are, compared with 
classics, half-timers. On questions of method Prof. Bennett is strongly 
conservative. He defends the Kerchever Arnold exercises—sentences 
to illustrate particular constructions—against Ascham’s method of 
tetranslation, or the modern form it has taken of imitative compositions. 
He rejects the reformed pronunciation as hard to acquire and useless 
when acquired. Of verse composition he says nothing, doubtless 
because that form of the treadmill is unknown in the States. There 
are many useful hints as to authors to be read and the order in which 
they should be read, and, different as our text-books and methods are, 
English teachers of classics will find the book well worth their perusal. 


Euripides: Medea, Edited by JOHN THomrson, M.A., and T. R. 
Mi.us, M.A. (Price 3s. 6d. W. B. Clive.) 

Another volume of a useful series—a series too well known and well 
established to require particular criticism, seeing that the volumes are 
all much on the same lines, and have long been definitely accepted for 
their particular purpose. 


A Short History of American Literature. By WALTER C. BRONSON, 
A.M. (63% x4! in., pp. x., 374; price 2s. 6d. Heath.) 

Mr. Bronson is Professor of English Literature in Brown University, 

and his well informed and well written little book is intended primarily for 


By CHARLES E. BENNETT and 
(Price 


schools and colleges. We must confess that we opened it with some 
mis giving. There are too many so-called histories of American litera- 
ture published ; and we have often thought that it would be wiser not 
to be in such a hurry, but to wait until what is really American litera- 
ture has gained more both in length and in breadth—as it is undoubtedly 
doing now, and has been doing for fifty years. It would be better, we 
think, to begin at 1800 with the novels of C. B. Brown, or at 1809 with 
Knickerbocker’s ‘‘ History of New York.” Most that precedes these 
dates is either of little intrinsic value or belongs to religious or political 
controversy, or is merely imitative of English or European literature, 
and not really American at all. The few books of value which would 
be excluded, such as ‘‘ The Federalist” and Franklin’s ‘* Autobio- 
graphy,” and perhaps one or two others, might very well be worked into 
the introduction. Again, to string together critical notices of the best 
known writers in chronological order is not to write a héstory. We 
require to know something of the action and reaction between the 
writers and their times, the mutual relations of the writers themselves, 
outside influences, and much else of a similar kind. History is 
organized and well expounded information, not a set of statements, 
bead-like on a string, nor a fortuitous concourse of facts. Having 
these views in our mind, we opened Prof. Bronson’s little book, as 
we have said, with some misgiving. But we were soon reassured. 
Not that the Professor entirely agrees with the views just piven, 
though he certainly does not on the whole disagree with them; 
but because he evidently understands what 4/s¢or-y means, shows a clear- 
sighted and well informed judgment, is moderate in his claims, and, 
above all, has an excellent sense of proportion. His short history is 
very good reading. He divides his subject into (1) the Colonial 
Period, 1607-1765; (2) the Revolutionary Period, 1765-1789; and 
(3) the Period of the Republic, 1789-1900—the last being subdivided 
as National Beginnings, 1789-1815, and the Golden Age, 1815-1870, 
the last thirty years, dealing mainly with living writers, being more or 
less supplementary. The Eolonial and Revolutionary Periods may be 
taken as introductory. They are briefly and clearly treated, and are 
furnished with an appendix of ‘‘ extracts.” The Golden Age has 176 
pages devoted to it, or more than half the body of the book. Here we 

ve the actual heart of the subject; and very good are its apprecia- 
tions and expositions. The chief writers are given the chief attention, 
and the minor folk—such only as can be considered in any way repre- 
sentative—are sketched in ‘‘ as a setting for the greater, that the latter 
may thereby be taken out of the literary vacuum in which they might 
otherwise seem to stand.” The quite little people must be looked for 
elsewhere, or in the bibliography and list of articles given at the end. 
The book closes with a good index. Here and there we have noticed 
matters at which we felt inclined to demur. For instance, we do not 
think the sterility of the South (pages 150, &c.) is quite adequately 
explained ; though we cannot pretend to give a fuller explanation our- 
selves. Perhaps the greater amount of open-air life may have had 
something to do with it. But our differences of opinion are too slight 
to deserve mention here ; and Prof. Bronson knows extremely well what 
he is writing about. His little book is the best on the subject which we 
have seen as yet. 


Zoology: an Elementary Text-Book. By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., and 
E. W. MacBripeg, M.A., D.Sc. (Price 10s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

It is not easy to give in a volume of little more than six hundred 
pages a clear and intelligible, and at the same time interesting, account 
of the form, structure, habits, and distribution of all living animals 
from the amcba to man; an account in which each phylum, each 
order, each family—we had almost added each genus and species—has 
just the right amount of space given to it ; an account which is technical, 
but never dry, full, but never prolix. The attempt to do so has often 
been made before now ; till now it has always failed. The authors of 
this new volume of the ‘* Cambridge Natural Science Manuals” 
modestly say in their short preface that they ‘‘ have tried to write an 
elementary treatise on zoology which could be understood by a 
student who had no previous knowledge of the subject.” To say that 
they have succeeded in their endeavour is the very lowest praise that 
we can give to their book. It is not, as too many books on natural 
history have been and are, a compilation of fragments of information 
drawn from the writings of men of different schools and often of opposed 
views; it is an original and homogeneous work, and, from the masterly 
and admirably written introduction to the last page, it is marked by 
that self-restraint and evenness of handling which come only from 
intimate knowledge and perfect understanding of the material with 
which an author has to deal. And it is original, too, in the sense that 
Messrs. Shipley and MacBride have not, through fear of criticism, 
and perhaps of censure, from other zoologists, refrained from putting forth, 
especially in connexion with the classification and relationship of some 
animals, views and hypotheses which arenew. This is not, of course, the 
place in which to discuss these with any advantage ; time and experience 
will test them, and in the meanwhile they will at least, as is the hope of 
the authors, teach the student that the object of the study of zoology is 
far more than the mere collection of facts. The book is not intended 
for students in the limited sense of the word: ‘it has been drawn up 
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with an eye to no examination, and does not claim to correspond with 
any of the numerous syllabuses and schedules issued from time to time 
by various boards of examiners.” That is to say, it is a book 
which will be welcomed and used by those thousands of intelligent 
people who have long been in search of an intelligent and trustworthy 
guide, and hitherto have searched in vain ; it will be in the hands of 
every student of animal life in the United Kingdom and in America ; 
more than that, it will make students. 


The Victorian Anthology. “Edited by the Right Hon. Sir M. E. 
GRANT DuFF. (Price 7s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

Like Juvenal’s ‘* Grculus,” Sir M. Grant Duff is a cosmopolitan 
and a universal genius, an Under-Secretary of State, Governor of an 
Indian Province, Rector of a Scotch University, and President of half- 
a-dozen Royal Societies, traveller, publicist, botanist, /17/é,afeur, and 
now, to complete the parallel, ‘‘in c:elum jusseris ibit.” He was asked 
last May to address the London University Extension Society on 
Victorian poetry, and, by the end of the year, he has compiled and 
printed a ‘‘ Victorian Anthology” of 570 pages. This is a record in the 
way of book-making, and Mr. (uilter’s ‘Whats What?” is nowhere 
in the race. But it was not thus that Callimachus composed his 
“< Anthology” or Francis Palgrave his ‘* Golden Treasury.” The England 
of Victoria, no less than the England of Elizabeth, has been ‘‘ a nest 
of singing birds,” though the finches have outnumbered the night- 
ingales. It is easy to string together at random some two hundred 
and fifty Victorian poems half of which (such is the editor’s modest 
aspiration) the reader will approve. Toselect, classify, and characterize 
the best poems of the best poets, even if the range be limited to the 
poets admitted to Mr. Traill’s or Mr. William Archer’s beadroll and 
all the gold dust that lies scattered in magazines and journals be 
ignored, is a harder task, needing time and painful discrimination, and 
a critical faculty, of which Sir M. Grant Duff shows little trace. The 
admissions are as arbitrary as the omissions. We have ten poems of 
Keble (a translation of Wordsworth for women, as Bagehot well said), 
ten of the first Lord Lytton and six of the second Lord Lytton, ten of 
F. W. Faber, six of the brothers Lushington, two of Sir Lewis Morris, 
a translation from Propertius, a pretty copy of an anonymous Eton 
boy, and not a line of William Allingham, O'Shaughnessy, Robert 
Bridges, George Meredith, or—this fills the cup of Sir Mountstuart’s 
iniquity—Coventry Patmore. 


A Text-Book of Zoology. By G. P. Munce, A.R.C.Sc. Lond., F.Z.S. 
(Price 7s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

The preface to this book does not state that it has been drawn up 
with an eye to no examination by any of the boards of examiners 
scattered through the United Kingdom and North America— indeed, it 
has no preface—and yet it is extremely difficult to form a guess as to 
the syllabus or the schedule with which it is intended to correspond. 
On page 29 we read: ‘* At the anterior and posterior ends of the body 
{of an invertebrate] the skin is nvaniinled 10 form respectively the 
mouth and anus... . A similar [longitudinal] section through the 
body of a vertebrate shows the same limiting body-wall with the two 
invaginations at either extremity.” Mr. Mudge gives us no derivations 
for the technical terms which abound in the book, nor does he supply a 
glossary. Had he thought well to do so, we might better have- under- 
stood the word phyllogeny. 


‘*How To” Series.—How to Succeed in your Examination, By 
GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. Lond. (Price 2s. 6d. Grant Richards.) 
How a vigorous young publisher like Mr. Grant Richards could allow 
such a collection of pretentious platitudes to bear his imprint is a 
mystery to us. There are in Mr. Wade’s book a certain number of 
hints to candidates at public examinations, but any student must have 
been under very curious tuition if he has not had them dinned into him 
ad nauseam years before he is old enongh to go up for an examination. 
A student over fifteen hardly needs advice on finding out the subjects 
of his examination before he begins to prepare for it—advantages of 
early morning study, disadvantages of alcohol and tobacco, the proper 
use of note-books, and suchlike. As a example of Mr. Wade’s 
Tupperism, we may cite the following (page 105) :—‘* There is much 
concentrated wisdom, as well as much nonsense, in many ancient saws 
and proverbs ; but it is doubtful if there is any saying more pregnant 
with truth in any language than the fine old one that ‘ Prevention is 
better than cure.’ There is scarcely a single ill that flesh is heir to but 
what is better for being avoided, if possible, rather than conquered. 
The iron wheel that has never broken must afford more feeling of 
security to railway travellers than the wheel that has once broken, no 
matter how well mended.” But the worst point in Mr. Wade’s book 
is a peculiarly impudent puff of a private establishment, repeated 
more than once. Mr. Wade’s English is not above suspicion. On 
page 179 he writes: ‘* because its standard of requirements for a ‘ pass’ 
are much more difficult to satisfy,” although he boasts (on page 204) 
that he “can reckon up at least fifty examinations of fair importance 
that I myself have gone through during my scholastic career.” We 
feel that a protest against such works as this should be made. We do 
not suppose many students in large towns will purchase it, but the poor 


student in remote country districts who expects a key to success will 
find herein nought but Dead Sea fruit. 


Among bijou editions we have received (1) Pen Pictures from Ruskin, 
selected by CAROLINE WARTZBURG (price 2s. 6d. net, G. Allen), 
seventy sketches of men, women, animals, trees, and plants—a very 
good florilesium ; (2) The Spanish Gypsy, and other Poems, by GEORGE 
ELioT, Vol. X. of the ‘Warwick Edition” (price 2s. net, Black- 
wood) ; (3) Thoughts of Pascal, translated by C. S. JERRAM; (4) Sé. 
Francis de Sales and On the Lowe of God, with Notes by Canon KNox 
LiTTLE, ‘* Library of Devotion” (Methuen, price 2s. net). 


Messrs. Marlborough send us the seventh edition of Poésies de 
l’ Enfance, par François Louis—an excellent book for repetition. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 

Text to Illustrate Greek Philosophy after Aristotle. 
arranged by J. Adam. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Choephori of -Kschylus. Edited by T. G. Tucker. 
University Press, 12s. 6d. 

Latin Composition based upon Selections from Cæsar. By B. L. 
D’Ooge. Ginn, 2s. 6d. 

“ Blackie's Illustrated Greek Series.”—(1) The Odyssey of Homer, I. 
Edited by the Rev. E. C. E. Owen. 2s. (2) Cæsar’s Gallic War, 
Book III. Edited hy John Brown, with vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 


Commerce. 
Commercial Law of England. By J. A. Slater. 
Commercial History. By J. R. V. Marchant. 


Selected and 
Cambridge 


Pitman, 2s. 6d. 
Pitman, 3s. 
Divinity. 
The World before Abraham, with an Introduction to the Pentateuch. 
By H. G. Mitchell. Constable, §s. net. 
Gospel according to St. Mark. Edited by A. H. Rubie. 
Is. 6d. 


Methuen, 


English. 
A History of English Literature (600-1900). 
from the German. Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 
Shakespeare in Tale and Verse. By L. G. Hufford. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 


By E. Engel. Translated 


Net. 

‘©The Warwick Shakespeare.”—Much Ado about Nothing. Edited by 
J. C. Smith. Blackie, ts. 6d. 

‘* Selections from English Poets.””"—The Dryden Anthology. Edited by 
Prof. Arber. H. Frowde, 3s. 6d. 

Geography. 

“ Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies.” —(1) North America. 

and other Continents. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net. 


(2) Europe 


History. 
A History of England. By Benjamin Terry, Ph.D. American School 


Book Agency, 7s. gd. net. 
English Public Opinion after the Restoration, By G. B. Hertz. Fisher 
A Series 


Unwin, 3s. 6d. net. 
Problems and Exercises in English History, 1688-1832. 

of Test Papers, with hints and references. By J. S. Lindsey. 
Heffer (Cambridge), 2s. net. 


Roman Africa. History of the Roman Occupation of North Africa. By 
Alex. Graham. Longmans, 16s. net. 


Roman Political Institutions, By F. Frost Abbott. Ginn, 7s. 
Mathematics. 
“ Rivingtons’ Junior Mathematics.”—Algebra, Part I. By H.G. Willis. 


Is. 4d. 

Spherical Trigonometry. By I. Todhunter ; revised by J. G. Leatham. 
Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 

Practical Exercises in Magnetism and Electricity. By H. E. Hadley. 
Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous. 

Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine. Third edition, Jargely rewritten and 
revised. Edited by H. Montague Murray, assisted by John 
Harold and W. C. Bosanquet. Longmans, 21s. net. 

The Story of a Child. By Pierre Loti, translated by Caroline F. 
Smith. American School Book Agency. 5s. 8d. net. 

The Teachings of Dante. By C. A. Dinsmore. Constable, 5s. net. 

Certain Personal Matters. By H. G. Wells. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 

The World of Animal Life. By Fred Smith. Blackie. 

Fowls of the Air. By W. J. Long. Ilustrated. Ginn, 7s. 6d. 

Beasts of the Field. By W.J. Long. Illustrated. Ginn, 7s. 6d. 


Modern Languages. 
Deutsche Sagen, a Course of German Keading. By Franciska Geibler. 


Longmans, 2s. 
A Selection from the Comedies of Marivaux. Edited by E. W. 


Olmsted. Macmillan, 5s. 
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Glick auf! A First German Reader. 
C. Wenckebach. Ginn, 3s. 6d. 

Grands Prosateurs du Dix-septiéme Siècle. 
With Illustrations. A. & C. Black. 

Les Aventures de Chicot. Par A. Dumas. 
A. & C. Black, 1s. 6d. 


By Margarethe Müller and 
Edited by Louis Brandin. 
Edited by A. R. Florian. 


Pedagogy. 

Source Book of the History of Education or the Greek and Roman 
Period. By Paul Monroe. Macmillan, Ios. net. 

Waymarks for Teachers. By Sarah L. Arnold. American School Book 
Agency, 5s. 8d. net. 

Systematic Methodology, designed to rationalize and harmonize teaching 
processes. By A. T. Smith. American School Book Agency. 

Philology. 

The Language and Metre of Chaucer set forth by B. Ten Brink, 
revised by Friedrich Kluge. Translated by M. Bentinck Smith. 
Macmillan, 6s. net. 

Science. 

Introduction to Chemistry and Physics. 2 Vols. By W. H. Perkin 
and Bevan Lean. New edition. Macmillan, 2s. each vol. 

Studies in Auditory and Visual Space Perception. By A. H. Pierce. 
Longmans, 6s. 6d. net. 

Graduated Exercises in Elementary Practical Physics. By C. J. 
Leaper. Biggs & Co., 2s. 6d. 

A College Text-Book of Chemistry. By Ira Remsen. Macmillan, 
8s. 6d. net. 


JOTTINGS. 


AT the Annual Conference of the National Federation of Head 
Teachers’ Associations a resolution in favour of one Local Authority for 
all education was adopted, but a further resolution that the Authority 
should be an Education Committee of County or County Borough 
Councils fell through, 17 voting for and 17 against it, and the President 
declining to give his casting vote. 


THE Association for Promoting Elementary School Work as a Career 
for High-School Girls has just issued its fourth annual report. Twenty 
of the applicants during the past year have begun work, and of these 
seven are actually teaching in elementary schools. Mr. Rankine, 
H.M.I., bears strong testimony to the value of teachers drawn from 
this class: ‘* They are intellectually more docile, have greater mental 
flexibility, and have not acquired fixed habits of educational practice, 
which prejudice them against new ideas.” The Association has done 
much with a very small income, and deserves further support. 


Our chief need in English life is to combine clearness in thought 
with compromise in action. The danger of throwing too much stress 
on the first is that we are apt to become impatient of the second. But, 
if we live too exclusively in the atmosphere of compromise, we are 
likely to become muddled in our thinking. It is one of the great tasks 
of English education to inculcate the habit of clear thinking, and at the 
same time to teach respect for other people’s opinions, and to make 
us ready to look out for working compromises between conflicting views. 
—Mr. M. E. Sadler’s address to Reading College. 


THE dissolution of the three federated colleges which have con- 
stituted the Victoria University is imminent, and Yorkshire is bestirring 
itself to follow the lead of Liverpool and Manchester. The present 
capital of the Yorkshire College is a little over a quarter of a million, 
and a great county effort will be made to raise this to half a million. 
Birmingham in three years subscribed £400,000, and the greatest, if 
not the richest, county in England should find no difficulty in raising 
half that sum. 


Mr. R. G. McKINLAay, of the Bootle Municipal School, has been 
appointed Head Master of Stevenage Grammar School. 


THE Rev. C. EDWARD COOPER has resigned the Head Mastership 
of Hurstpierpoint College, a post he has held since 1880. 


A HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SEVEN courses of University Extension 
lectures have been provided by the Oxford Delegates during the past 
year. The average number of students in regular attendance was nearly 
eighteen thousand. 


No fewer than 233 bodies have, through their officers, signed a 
memorial to Lord Salisbury asking that men and women may be 
equally qualified to serve on any Local Education Authorities which may 
be constituted. 
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SCHOOLMASTERS are often consulted by the parents of their pupils as 
to the pros and cons of the various professions. We might bilig to 
their notice a section of the ‘“‘ Daily Mail Year Book ” for 1902, entitled 
* The Choice of a Career : How to enter the Professions.” They will 
find therein particulars of entrance into the professions of accountant, 
architect, chemist, doctor and dentist, Civil Servant, engineer, barrister 
and solicitor, and student interpreter. Also how a boy may enter the 
Army, Navy, ministry, University, Diplomatic Service, and the service of 
the London County Council. Many professions are very little known 
by parents if they happen to lie outside their own sphere; and yet 
analytical chemistry, mining chemistry, and the various colonial services 
afford fine scope and opportunities. 


Mr. A. DEVINE writes :—On page 36 of your issue of January you 
speak in a leaderette of Lord Beaconsfield’s definition of a deputation as 
“a noun signifying many but not much.” May I correct you with 
regard to the author of this saying ? Lord Beaconsfield did not say this, 
but Mr. Stuart-Wortley, and the exact words were: ‘‘ A noun of multi- 
tude, which signifies many but does not signify much. ” 


AT the last Diploma Examination of the College of Preceptors there 
were 439 entries: 12 for the Fellowship, 45 for the Licentiateship, and 
382 for Associateship ; of these one, four, and 108 respectively passed. 
This is a large increase on previous years. The Register casts its 
shadow before. 


THE Headmaster of Uppingham School, writing to the Times in 
support of compulsory military drill, tells us that he has ‘‘ known 
excellent boys whose ruling desire was to shoot an enemy in fair fight.” 
Ghost of Edward Thring ! 


Mr. ARTHUR SIDGWICK has been elected an honorary member of 
the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters. 


SIR JOSEPH WALTON has been elected a member of the Senate of 
London University by a large majority of votes over the opposing 
candidate, Mr. J. Easterbrook. 


AN important meeting has been held in support of a fund for the 
endowment of a Professorship in History at the South African College, 
Capetown. It seems likely that the project will be immediately 
realized. 


THE executive committee of the Carnegie Trust have paid the 
University fees for the last session of 2,441 students, amounting to the 
sum of nearly £23,000. 


Ir would appear that the chef of the Holborn Restaurant is 
accustomed to suit his dishes to the political views of the guests, if we 
may be guided by the sexs of the Assistant Masters’ annual dinner. 
For soup there was a choice between ‘‘ Mock Turtle à 42 Devonshire ” 
and ‘‘ Vermicelli à /a Charity Commission.” One fish was ‘‘ Kekewiché,” 
and the other was treated ‘‘ 2 /a Gorst.” The entrées were ‘* Timbales 
de promotions @ /a Headmastership,” and ‘‘ Cutlets 2 /a Governing 
Bodies.” Roast Beef was served with the spicy sauce of ‘* Horseradish 
à la Hig-grade Schole.” Several dishes with equally apposite names 
followed, and at the foot of the menu came ‘‘ Coffee de Grantham.” 


THERE are in future to be two certificates granted by the Scotch 
Education Department—the Leaving Certificate proper to candidates 
over seventeen years of age, and an intermediate certificate for candidates 
over fifteen. 


THE Royal Drawing Society of Great Britain and Ireland has 
lately published reproductions of prize drawings of the Twelfth 
Annual Exhibition, 1901, and we must congratulate the Society on the 
excellent work done by its pupils. Some of the memory drawings by 
children of four years old show great powers of observation and repro- 
duction, and there is some really excellent leaf and flower drawing in 
the brush work. The gems of the collection are the illustrations of 
‘‘ Mazeppa” and ‘*Carting Sand” (advanced brush work), both by 
the same hand. It is difficult to believe that these are the work of a 
boy of thirteen—they show real genius. Results such as these should 
encourage the Director to go on with the good work he has Legun. 


WE regret to announce the somewhat sudden death of Mr. A. W. 
Bennett, for some years past a regular contributor to this journal. 
Mr. Bennett, at the time of his death, was the editor of the Journal of 
Microscopy, and Lecturer on Botany at Guy’s Hospital. For many 
years he was Professor of Botany at Bedford College, London. Among 
his numerous works the most popular was the ‘* Flora of the Alps.” 
His perfect simplicity of character and kind-heartedness endeared him 
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to a large circle of friends, and members of the Savile Club will miss 
a most clubbable man. 


Pror. N. MURRAY BUTLER has succeeded Mr. Seth Low as 
President of Columbia University. The appointment will give 
universal satisfaction on both sides of the water. As an educational 
writer, Dr. Murray Butler has no living superior, and those who 
know him affirm that he is no less distinguished as an administrator. 


THE Society of Medical Phonographers will hold its next Annual 
Shorthand Examination early in May, 1902. Two prizes are offered, 
each of the value of £5, one for first-year students and one for 
students of more than one year’s standing. Intending candidates 
should send in their names, before April 15, to Dr. P. G. Griffith, 
Bonhams, Farnborough, Hants. . 


TEACHERS’ GUILD NOTES. 


A DETAILED account of our Educational Conference on 
January 13 and 14 will be found elsewhere; but a word 
or two of a general character concerning it may be said 
now. To begin with, the Lecture Hall of the College 
of Preceptors, the College building generally, and its situa- 
tion are admirably adapted for such a gathering, which was 
never intended to be on the scale of a General Conference of 
the Guild. The subjects of discussion, with one exception, were 
of a purely professional character. They having been very 
carefully chosen, all that was necessary to the success of the 
Conference was that openers of discussion who could speak with 
knowledge and authority should be secured. The programme 
showed that we were fortunate in this respect, and a high stand- 
ard was reached throughout in the papers read. The only sub- 
ject for regret was that the dates (fixed before the arrangements 
for the reopening of schools were settled) clashed with the 
beginning of term inagreat many cases. The Education Com- 
mittee of the Council and its Chairman, the real authors of the 
programme, may be satisfied that their pains have been rewarded. 


A LISTENER at such a Conference gets, as his first impres- 
sion, an idea that things are very wrong in many ways in the 
teaching in our schools ; but he has to correct this idea by 
remembering that experts in any subject are apt to have very 
high ideals, and that what they complain of is mainly a falling 
short of those ideals. Good work is good, though it may not be 
the best. The most difficult questions are, perhaps, those in- 
volved in pleas for the introduction of lessons such as are 
not given at all in many schools, with the inevitable con- 
sequent sacrifice to be made of part of the existing time-table. 
Such questions arise in connexion with Nature-study and Field- 
work in geography. Geometry and English literature can only 
properly be discussed on the basis of the “ how to be under- 
taken,” but the former two must be treated on the basis of the 
“whether” as well as of the “how.” 


THE opening papers and discussion on “The Inspection of 
Secondary Schools” were especially valuable as bearing on a 
subject of immediate importance to all teachers in such schools, 
and because, besides the weighty and trenchant arguments of 
Mr. Swallow, the views of two members of the Bryce Com- 
mission and the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education—the Chairman of Council and Mrs. Bryant—found 
expression. Canon Lyttelton’s remarks at the close of the dis- 
cussion were, unfortunately, not put on record in the daily 
Press, as the reporters left a few minutes before the rising of 
the Conference. A first-class inspectorate, which, at the same 
time, should not be ruinously costly, was what the speakers 
wanted. The Chairman suggested as a solution that a Chief 
Inspector, with the highest qualifications, from the point of view 
of those who have to be inspected, and with a salary of, say, 
£2,000 a year, should be chosen first, and that some five full 
inspectors, with similar qualifications and with £1,000 a year 
each, should be appointed to work with him, controlling a 
number of younger and less experienced men working entirely 
under their direction. We are not sure that, after a standard 
of quality has once been set, it is necessary, even from the 
teachers’ point of view, to have men of the highest professional 


calibre as inspectors. Experience of the life and working of 
many schools would give, for most purposes of the inspectorate, 
to a man or woman of talent, the desired superiority over the 
head of any one school. 


THE Council of the Guild have modified somewhat, in details 
only, their resolutions on the tenure of assistant teachers in 
secondary schools, endowed or under proprietary bodies. 
These resolutions were printed in the Annual Report of the 
Guild for 1901. In their modified form they run as follows :— 
(The resolutions are intended to apply to women as well as 
men.) 


(a) The maximum period of probation on the appointment of an 
assistant master to any school should not exceed one year. If at the 
end of the period of probation the head master should desire to retain 
the services of the probationer, he should recommend him to the 
governing body for a permanent appointment. When, however, 
an assistant master has had either no experience, or less than two 
years’ experience, the probationary period should be extended to 
two years. 

(6) A permanently appointed assistant master should only be dis- 
missed, on the instance of the head master, by the governing body. The 
master threatened with dismissal should be allowed full opportunity of 
laying his case before the governing body. 

(c) In cases of misconduct the head master should have the power of 
suspending an assistant master thus appointed till the case comes before 
the governing body for decision. 

(d) A right of appeal on the part of either the head master or the 
assistant should in all cases lie from the governing body to the Board of 
Education. 

(e) All internal changes in the distribution of the staff should be made 
by the head master. Such changes should be reported by the head master 
to the governing body. 

(J) Noassistant mastership should zfs0 facto terminate in consequence 
of a change of principals. 


The following further resolutions have also been passed by 
the Council :— 


(a) Head masters, if dismissed by their governing bodies, should 
have a right of appeal to the Board of Education. 

(4) No school under governing bodies should be put on the Register 
of Efficient Schools, to be kest by the Board of Education, unless it 
accepts the foregoing conditions of tenure. 

(c) Any scheme for a pension fund, framed by the governing body of 
a school, should apply equally to assistants and to principals. 

A pamphlet on the subject of “The Tenure of Office of 
Assistant Masters,” published anonymously in 1872 by the Rev. 
T. B. Rowe, then an assistant master at Uppingham, and 
later Head Master of Tonbridge, has recently been recirculated, 
without alteration, by the author. He puts the case for greater 
security of tenure logically and forcibly. The grievance still 
remains, and is felt generally by those whom the change 
would benefit. It will be difficult to overlook it when the 
organization of secondary education is taken seriously in hand. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Proposals for spelling reform are taking more definite shape, and 
receive increased support. In the present Session of the Conseil 
Supérieur MM. Henri Bernés and Devinat will submit a resolution 
having the following objects :—(1) The Gallicizing of words of foreign 
origin which have been definitely adopted in French and meet a real 
want ; (2) the unification of orthography for words of the same family; 
(3) the simplification of the double consonants £4, t, rh, and hard ch ; 
(4) the simplification of doubled consonants when these have ceased 
to be pronounced and are useless for indicating a connexion with some 
Latin or Greek original ; (5) the suppression of plurals in x; (6) the 
substitution of ¢ for y of the same sound. Curious it is how what is 
called the reform of syntax has stimulated the demand for a revised 
orthography. We venture to prophesy that at least the plurals in x 
are doomed. 


UNITED STATES. 


If we have deprecated the touting for endowments, we have none 
the less great satisfaction when wealth flows into the channels of educa- 
tion. In America the golden stream takes this course with surprising 
fullness. Benefactions which in past centuries and in older countries 
would have fallen to the Church go to enrich the school. Let us illus- 
trate the splendid scale of American munificence to education. In 
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recent year donations and bequests under this heading amounted to 
21,925,436 dols. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has promised to double his 
already large gifts of one million dollars to the Carnegie Institute and 
one million dollars to his new Polytechnic School, upon conditions that 
are sure to be fulfilled. Under the will of Mr. Jonas G. Clark, founder 
of the Clark University at Worcester, that institution receives an endow- 
ment fund of two million dollars. With a kindly sense of a pressing 
educational want, Mr. Lewis Elkin, of Philadelphia, has left a million 
dollars for a teachers’ annuity fund to benefit those who have taught for 
twenty-five years or more, this being the first fruits of an agitation for 
the pensioning of teachers. Mrs. Indiana Fletcher Williams has be- 
queathed seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars to found, as a 
memorial to her daughter, a college in Virginia, to be called Sweetbriar 
Institute; and plans have already been drawn for a range of buildings 
-about two great terraced courts. Rutgers College has had twenty-five 
thousand dollars from Miss Helen Gould; whilst the University of 
Pennsylvania acknowledges, not money, but something of the best that 
money can buy, in the form of nineteen thousand volumes from the 
library of a late well known physician. 

Not unnaturally, amid so free an outpouring of gifts, the question is 
still debated whether the freedom of academies is likely to be hampered 
by the influence of donors. The opinion of the Educational Review on 
the point is so clear and sound that we reproduce the editor’s declaration 
in his own words :—‘‘ No institution can be a University in which a 
benefactor has the right to insist that the doctrines—economic, philo- 
sophic, biologic, or other—which are believed by him to be true shall be 
taught. Such institutions may, do, and perhaps should, exist; but 
they are not Universities, and by assuming the name do not become so. 
A University conserves the truth as truth appears in its own light. It 
alters its standards of truth in the various domains of knowledge with 
the discovery of new facts, and it entertains no prejudices which are 
allowed to weigh against evidence and logic. The benefactor of a 
University should realize this, and it should in fairness be pointed out 
to bim when his gift is made. He may wish to propagate the Euclidean 
geometry, but the followers of Lobachewsky may, before a decade has 
passed, have shown that to be undesirable, If so, a University cannot 
propagate the Euclidean geometry, save for historical and comparative 
purposes. <A thousand years ago the Ptolemaic theory of the motions 
of heavenly bodies might well have appealed to the analogue of the 
modern University benefactor. If it had done so, the foundation would 
soon have become ridiculous. It takes some courage to believe that 
truth is mighty and will prevail, but Universities have that courage and 
represent it before the world. To part with any portion of it for money 
would be to compound an intellectual felony.” 

From San Francisco comes the ill news that the city, after abolishing 
Slates from the schools, has reverted to them. To the uninitiated this 
may seem a small thing ; but the public health never is a small thing. 
Pleasant, on the other hand, it is to learn how the children of a Boston 
school have been using the town park. In it, we are told, they have 
watched the procession of flowers from early spring to autumn ; and it 
has furnished material for many Nature-study lessons. The classes 
were taken to the garden, and, under the guidance of the teacher, 
made tours of inspection. Having studied in school the hyacinth, the 
daffodil, and the tulip, the children could enjoy the full glory of the 
flowers when they viewed them in their growth. The fernery, too, 
was a source of delight as they beheld, day by day, the unfolding of 
the soft, downy curls. Surely more could be done in England to 
utilize for the school the pleasure-grounds that are numerous in all the 
larger towns. What is needed in visiting such places is to substitute 
for gaping wonder trained and informed observation. The example of 
Boston shows how this may be done. 

On December 14, 1901, a significant event happened in the United 
States. Mr. Miles O’Brien, President of the New York Board of 
Education, laid the corner-stone of the first high school of commerce in 
the city, and, indeed, in the country. The foundation has its origin in a 
resolve no longer to import the trained financiers and skilful accountants 
required for the transaction of business in the grand style, but to pro- 
duce them at home. An extract from the speech delivered by Mr. 
Camegie on the occasion reveals the springs of his liberality to educa- 
tion, and may end this note :—‘‘ Confucius,” he said, ‘‘ was surely 
among the first and wisest of true democrats, for it was he who 
announced, five hundred years before Christ, that, given education, 
there can be no distinction of classes. Education levels all, nay, I 
should say, elevates all, and we see in this new high school of commerce 
another proof of the equality of the citizen, for here the son of the 
labourer enters upon exactly the same terms as the son of the million- 
aire. Poverty is no bar. As for rank, we have none. Admission 
turns upon one thing: Can the student pass the examination; is he 
sufficiently educated? If so, he has equality with his fellows. Such is 
democracy, such the American ideal.” 


JAPAN. 

The Report on Education in Japan for the thirty-second year of 
Meiji comes late to hand, but makes up for its tardiness by bringing 
welcome news of educational progress. A safe test, if not of such pro- 
gress, yet at least of the wish for it, is always supplied by what is spent 


to further it. The true measure of zeal is sacrifice, and not loquacity. 
Since during the year in question Japan devoted to the service of edu- 
cation ye 4,232,801, an increase as against the previous year of 
yen 1,237,404, the State must have recognized the value of earlier invest- 
ments of the same kind. ‘‘ The minds of the people,” says the Report, 
“ have been directed more than ever towards the importance of educa- 
tion. Instead of complaints about the heavy burden they have to bear, 
there is a desire to contribute more freely towards the funds needed 
for educational purposes.” The chief objects to which additional sums 
were allotted were, maintenance of students, libraries, technical schools, 
and aid to elementary education. As by adopting Western culture the 
island Empire has gained such significance for the future, we lay before 
our readers a few more figures relating to that phase of its activity 
which concerns us most. The total number of schools in the Empire 
was 28,717; of teachers, 100,106; of students and pupils, 4,513,334; 
and of graduates, 684,767. This shows an increase on the previous 
year of 206 schools, 7,143 teachers, 265,993 students and pupils, and 
58,624 graduates. Of children of school age the attendance was 72°75 
per cent., or 3°84 per cent. more than in the previous year. It was a 
sure proof of growing enlightenment that the proportion of girls at 
school was notably greater than before, the local authorities encourag- 
ing them to attend and parents appreciating more justly the necessity 
of female education. The increase in attendance for girls alone was 
5°31 per cent., whilst that for boys alone was 2'64. The Japanese have 
seen that educated women are an essential factor in the uniform develop- 
ment of a State; and, indeed, the primitive doctrine that girls had 
learned enough if they could pound the corn or make a fire by rubbing 
sticks is now discredited in several countries. We have no disposition 
to provoke a war, but we observe incidentally that in this matter 
Germany lags far behind England and the United States. Let us 
return, however, to Japan, and quote from the ee aad a paragraph 
bearing upon the same subject :—‘' The want of means for the 
encouragement of the higher general education of females has been 
keenly felt by those concerned. In February of the present year the 
Imperial ordinance relating to higher female schools was finally issued. 
The ordinance provides that higher female schools shall be established 
in the Hokkaido as well as in each “wand Xen. Although no remark- 
able progress has yet been made in this respect, owing to the recent 
promulgation of the ordinance, still it may safely be inferred that 
the higher general education of females will be entirely remodelled in 
the near future. However, in regard to schools previously established, 
the growing number of pupils has already led to the enlargement of 
school buildings as well as to the improvement of school apparatus and 
furniture. Generally speaking, much greater attention is now being 
given to the training and health of the pupils.” 

The chief want in Japan seems to have been a supply of properly 
qualified teachers. Attempts were made to meet the deficiency by in- 
creasing the number of pupils in normal schools and by affording 
greater facility for obtaining licences. The second of these measures 
was of doubtful wisdom ; and both together proved inadequate. As a 
natural consequence of the lack of teachers, the classes were over- 
crowded. The average number of pupils under one regular teacher was 
101°46 in the case of ordinary and 65.13 in the case of higher ele- 
mentary schools ; and, although, if assistant and special teachers be 
taken into account, these figures are much reduced, there was clearly, 
in many instances, that overburdening of the teacher which is as in- 
jurious to his pupils as to himself. For the Kindergarten we notice 
that the Japanese rule is that the number of infants trained under one 
conductor should not exceed forty ; and we think the limit is put too 
high. In the scarcity of native teachers it is not surprising that 398 
foreign instructors are employed in Government, public, and private 
schools, of whom 158 are from the United States, 122 from Great 
Britain, 60 from France, and 24 from Germany. As these are principally 
engaged in the teaching of languages, English is obviously in by far the 
most demand. 

Discussion being often raised as to the physical structure of the Japanese, 
anthropologists and others will thank us for citing from the Report 
trustworthy statistics. According to the tabulated results of examina- 
tions made in April on the physique of students and pupils in the 
institutions under the control of the Department of Education, the 
number of those examined was 8,444 males and 1,141 females, from 
seven to thirty-eight years of age in the former, and from seven to 
thirty-three years of age in the latter. The average of height, weight, 
and chest circumference seems to increase up to the age of twenty, when 
it attains its maximum. In thecase of males at the age of twenty, the 
average height was found to be 162 centimetres, weight 53 kilogrammes, 
and chest circumference 80 centimetres ; while in the case of females at 
the same age, the average height was 149 centimetres, weight 48 kilo- 

ammes, and the chest circumference 80 centimetres. We have not at 

and the figures to make a comparison which would, perhaps, be 
invidious ; but they will be easily accessible to our readers. 


VICTORIA. 
The subject of technical education has been receiving the attention of 
a Royal Commission. It recommends that the permanent head of the 
Department should be an officer holding the position of Inspector- 
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General of Schools—some educationist of high standing and adminis- 
trative skill, who would bring professional training to bear on the 
complex problems continually arising, and be able to keep pace with 
the ever-changing conditions of a progressive system of public instruc- 
tion. The Commissioners approve the English and Continental system 
of continuation schools, and point out the benefits that would accrue to 
pupils of the State schools in Victoria from a similar arrangement ; but 
they do not ask that attendance in such schools should be compulsory, 
as in Germany, or that the schools should be free, preferring for their 
parts a liberal scheme of scholarships. The tendency of the secondary 
schools to draw boys to professional life should be counteracted, they 
suggest, by the establishment of laboratories and workshops, and by 
more technical training during the course of instruction. With regard 
to the teaching body in general, they pronounce strongly in favour of 
‘the registration of all teachers, whether primary or secondary, and of 
private, primary, and secondary schools, in order to secure the highest 
efficiency of the teaching profession, and to afford some guarantee to 
parents of the qualifications and capacity of teachers.” We need hardly 
say that we regard this declaration with unmixed content. 

A well-known Australian journal of education adduces a new reason 
for ending the war—a reason pedagogic, and to be deduced from the 
following story :—In a district where khaki clothing is largely made 
much of the work is put out to be done at home. A sorely neglected 
child was told one day that his mother must wash his face before he 
came back to school. When the boy returned in the afternoon, if any- 
thing a little dirtier than before, the teacher inquired why the face had 
not been washed. ‘‘ Please, miss,” came the answer, ‘‘ mother said 
she couldn’t be bothered ; she had too much to do. I must wait till 
the war is over.” 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


—— 


LONDON. 


AT the ordinary meeting of Convocation, held Jan. 20, Sir Joseph 
Walton was elected to the Senate by 1,124 votes against 381 for Mr. 
Easterbrook. These votes were cast solely by the Arts members, the 
voting being now by faculties. It may be noted that Sir J. Walton 
polled within ten of the votes given (Oct., 1900) for Dr. McClure, the 
retiring Senator. 

While the votes were being counted an interesting discussion took 
place on the following motion: ‘‘ That this House is of opinion that, in 
the interests of commerce, science, and education, legislation should be 
promptly undertaken to make compulsory in this kingdom, after a 
proper interval, the use of the metric system of weights and measures for 
all purposes.” This was moved by Mr. W. Pringle, B.A., who gave a 
clear and full account of the reasons for the change, and pointed out 
that, unless we bestirred ourselves, we might find ourselves in a position 
of splendid isolation in this matter—a fatal one for commercial rela- 
tions. All reports—consular, Chambers of Commerce, trade unions, Xc. 
—were unanimous in favour of the movement. 

The seconder, Mr. H. Hanford, B.A., joined with the mover in 
regretting that time had not allowed them to obtain the names of 
distinguished members of the House to introduce this important motion. 
He thought the resolution appropriate in a modern University like 
ours, with its schools of economics, &c., and that, in the interests of 
national efficiency, the enormous waste of energy involved in the present 
arrangements as to weights and measures and foreign trade should be 
remedied. The usual objections to the metric system were found by 
experience not to be well grounded. Coinage reform was hopeless at 
present. 

Sir Philip Magnus warmly supported the resolution, and thought 
they had never before dealt so fully with a question of such import to 
commerce, science, and education, and he regarded the motion as 
a sign of the modern character of the reconstituted University. Mr. T. 
Wilson preferred the two systems side by side. Sir Albert Rollit gave 
a very hearty support to the motion: there was no doubt that the lack 
of the decimal system was a hindrance to our trade. Our University 
should unite the highest culture with the advancement of commerce. 
He intended to move in the Senate for the establishment of a degree in 
commerce. 

The resolution was carried almost unanimously without any amend- 
ment having been proposed, and on the motion of Mr. Hanford, 
seconded by Sir A. Rollit, it was resolved to request the Senate to send 
a copy tothe President of the Board of Trade, to the members for the 
University, and to the Secretary to the Decimal Association (Botolph 
House, Eastcheap, E.C.). 

On the motion of Dr. Walmsley, it was resolved that at the meeting 
in May Convocation should elect a Deputy Chairman. 

Mr. Hanford had given the Chairman notice of a question as to 
whether the reported handing over of the rest of the Imperial Institute 
building to the nation would prejudice the eventual possession by the 
University of the entire site. In reply, Sir E. Busk said that within 


twelve hours of the appearance of this report our Vice-Chancellor had 
obtained an interview with the Government officials on the matter—a 
proof, at any rate, that the question was not neglected. 

At the meeting of the Senate of the 22nd, Sir A. Rollit duly moved 
his motion for a degree in commerce, which was referred to a Special 
Committee for report. 

At the same meeting two munificent gifts were announced, viz., 
£30,000 from the Drapers’ Company towards the debt on University 
College, on condition that the latter be incorporated in the University, 
and its site, lands, buildings, and endowments be at the complete dis- 


_posal of the University ; also a second offer to the same amount on the 


death of the anonymous donor, and of £1,000 a year during his life- 
time. The Senate and the authorities of University College must agree 
on a scheme before February 28, 1903. 

The grant of £10,000 a year by the Technical Education Board of 
the London County Council was (subject to that Board’s approval) allo- 
cated to (1) founding of two professorships and two assistantships in 
chemistry ; (2) organizing teaching of German in London by appointing 
two professors and three readers ; (3) grants of £1,425 and £1,000 a 
rear to two institutions in aid of the Faculty of Engineering ; (4) appoint- 
ing and payment of the regular staff of teachers in the London School 
of Economics; (5) reservation of £800 a year, pending negotiations 
with the London County Council as to establishment of a day training 
college. 

A heme was also approved for establishing advanced courses of 
study in physiology in the University buildings, and £400 was voted 
to meet the donation of £2,000 by Mr. Walter Palmer, which was 
announced at the last meeting of the Senate. 

An important report was received from the Faculty of Medicine 
advising ‘‘ That the Senate should take steps to secure funds to enable 
it to establish in the near neighbourhood of the University a school of 
preliminary and intermediate medical studies.” 

The regulations in Theology for external students are (for 1902) 
adopted for internal students also. 

Perhaps some graduates may not be aware that the office of Registrar 
(until lately held by Mr. Dickins) has been abolished, and that we 
now have a Principal, Mr. Riicker; Registrar of the Academic Council, 
Dr. Heath (lately Assistant Registrar); Registrar of the Council for 
External Students, Mr. Milnes (formerly Clerk to the Senate) ; and 
Secretary to the Senate, Mr. Percy Wallace (formerly of the London 
Society for Extension of University Teaching). 

The number of candidates entered for the recent Matriculation was 
1,658, an increase of about a hundred on the entry for January, 1901. 

Mr. Francis Storr has been appointed a member of the Board of 
Studies in Pedagogy for 1902. 

Among recent successes of women may be noted that of Miss Temple 
Orme at LL.D., and of Miss Ellen Mary Sharp at M.B., with the 
University Scholarship and a Gold Medal in Forensic Medicine. 
The Scholarship in Classics at B.A. was carried off by a Cambridge 
man (Mr. H. G. Wood), as was that in Mathematics at B.A. and 
B.Sc. (Mr. Frank Slator). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Entrance scholarships for the session 1902-3 are announced as fol- 
lows :—Three Andrew Scholarships, for Classics, for Mathematics and 
Science, for Modern Languages and English History, each of £30. 
Entries on or before April 30; examination begins May 13. The West 
Scholarship in English of £30, open to students who have passed in 
First Class of the June London Matriculation. In the Faculty of Medi- 
cine a Bucknall Scholarship of £30 for four years and two exhibition 
of 60 guineas. Entries on or before September 20. 


OXFORD. 


Among the losses by death, during the eight weeks which have 
elapsed since my last letter, the best known name is doubtless that of Sir 
E. Ashmead Bartlett, M.P. for a division of Sheffield. A Christ Church 
man of some ambition and figure, a clever speaker at the Union in the 
palmy days of Asquith, Thomas Raleigh, end Herbert Paul, he gave 
promise which, perhaps, was hardly fulfilled. A more really dis- 
tinguished man was Sir H. Gilbert, formerly Professor of Rural 
Economy, who, for more than half a century, continued the experiments 
—in conjunction wtth Sir J. Lawes—that made him so high an 
authority on agricultural chemistry. Another man of science, well 
known to former generations at Oxford, was H. G. Madan, 
Classical Scholar of Corpus, afterwards Fellow of Queen’s College, and 
for some years science master at Eton. Two deaths in the last vacation 
have been due to lamentable accidents. F. J. Bingham, late Exhibi- 
tioner of Keble College, was killed in the railway accident at Liver pool 
on December 23 ; and W. Clive, who graduated in 1896 from Trinity 
College, perished on December 9, when visiting the Grande Soufricre 
of Dominica, in an endeavour to save a guide of his party who had 
been overpowered by the sulphurous exhalations of a usually quiescent 
crater. 

I omitted to mention in my December letter a successful raid accom- 
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plished in the October term against that pestilent institution, the sur- 
reptitious betting agency, which has been so disastrously increasing in 
various towns during the last few years. It came to the knowledge of 
the police that there were no less than four of these offenders, nominally 
“ athletic purveyors ”—vendors of various articles required for cricket, 
lawn tennis, &c.—whose real business was to provide opportunities for 
youth and inexperience to get rid of their money. The City and Uni- 
versity officials acted together: evidence was quietly obtained, the 
attack was carefully organized, a simultaneous pounce was made, and 
all four were arrested. The case was clear and complete: the dupes 
were the witnesses; and all four offenders were fined £100, the 
maximum penalty allowed by the Act. The case came up before the 
City magistrates in the morning; and the profitable nature of the 
business is significantly indicated by the fact that the whole sum 
(£400) was paid before two o’clock on the same day. 

The chief incidents of the Vacation which were of academic interest 
were the election of scholars for the year by a large proportion of the 
colleges, and the results of the examination for the principal classical 
prizes of the year, namely, the Ireland and Craven Scholarships. On 
the frst point there is nothing special to record; but the winning of the 
Ireland by a ‘‘ dark horse” excited some interest. The striking fact 
for some years past has been (in these contests) the indisputable pre- 
eminence of Balliol College ; in the last ten years, for instance, besides 
winning the great majority of the Cravens and ‘‘ Distinctions,” the first 
place has fallen to that college no less than seven times. This year 
it had to content itself with one Craven and two Distinctions, the Ireland 
being awarded to Mr. l; Jackson, an Honorary Scholar of Queen’s 
College, from Appleby chool, in Westmorland. The triumph was all 
the more remarkable as it is stated on good authority that Mr. Jackson 
had never done Latin or Greek verses till some time after coming into 
residence at Oxford. 

In regard to University legislation, it is too early in the term to 
expect any detailed information. For some years past, though not a 
few minor reforms have been recorded, there has been no considerable 
project brought before the University. Various causes are assigned for 
this: the general reaction (not confined to England), the exhaustion 
due to previous efforts, the impaired financial position of the University, 
the less progressive attitude of the modern Don. Some of these 
guesses may be partly true: but the fact is indubitable. But recently 
certain signs have appeared that the winter of our inactivity is passing 
over. There are rumours and hints of movement in more than one 
direction. The questions of (1) a more complete recognition by the 
University of the modern languages; (2) enabling mature students 
desirous of residing a short time in Oxford for special work, and 
not aiming at any degree, to become members of the University 
without joining either a college or the unattached; (3) reconsidering 
one or more of the Pass Examinations; (4) formulating the needs, 
either present or imminent, of the University, in regard to subjects, 
teachers, and institutions, as the first step towards supplying deficiencies 
and enlarging the University’s sphere of usefulness—all these questions 
have certainly in the last half-year reached the stage of private 
discussion, and some of them have gone further. Of course discussions 
may end in nothing—a truth of which we have had ample experience : 
but it is equally true that discussion is the indispensable preliminary to 
action, and it may be reasonably hoped that these signs of activity will 
not be all abortive. A stimulus has further been supplied by recent 
events in the educational world, such as the vigorous start of 
Birmingham University, the discussion on the coming Education Bill, 
the bursting of the Victoria pod into three new seeds, and the first step 
just taken by Order in Council towards the long desired Register of 

eachers. 

The following appointments have been announced :—The Right Ion. 
J. Bryce, D.C.L., M.P., to deliver the Romanes Lecture. The Right 
Rev. Bishop of Oxford, the Very Rev. the Dean of Peterborough, the 
Rev. the Rector of Exeter College, the Rev. J. O. F. Murray, M.A. 
(Emmanuel College, Cambridge), the Rev. P. N. Waggett, M.A. (Christ 
Church), to be select preachers; P. Waterhouse, M.A. (Balliol), to be 
Governor of Newbury School; the Right Hon. Sir W. Hart Dyke, 
Bart., M.A., M.P. (Christ Church), to be Governor of South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye ; R. F. Dale, M.A. (Queen’s), and W. W. 
How, M.A. (Merton), to be Masters of the Schools ; the Rev. J. O’F. 
Pope (Christ Church), licensed to keep a Private Hall at 11 St. Giles, 
with 13 St. Giles as «des annexa. 

The following degrees have been approved :—Degree of D.D. by 
Diploma to Rev. Charles Gore, Bishop- Designate of Worcester ; Degree 
of D.Litt. to A. J. Butler, M.A. B.N.C. (Biblical Archzology) ; 

ee of Bachelor of Science to A. E. Boycott, B.A. Magdalen 
(“Effect of Temperature on Nerves”), A. J. Eward, non-coll. 
(“ Movements of Protoplasm ”), M. H. Gordon, M.A. Keble (‘‘ Bacterio- 
logy of Scarlatina ”). 

The following University scholarships, exhibitions, and prizes have 
teen awarded :—Ireland Scholarship to J. Jackson, Hon. Scholar of 
(jueen’s College; Craven Scholarships to E. A. Burroughs (Balliol) 
ard H. L. Henderson (Christ Church), equal; Senior Kennicott 
(Hebrew) Scholarship to H. W. Robinson, B.A. (non-coll.). Prizes 
(in the same examination) to Rev. G. H. Box, M.A., and Rev. F. A. 
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Ingle, B.A., both of St. John’s College ; Senior Mathematical Scholar- 
ship to A. W. Conway (Corpus Christi College) ; Junior Mathematica 
Scholarship to W. E. Grimshaw (Corpus Christi College) ; Exhibition 
(in the same examination) to R. C. Roe (Balliol). 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The vacancy in the Chair of Agriculture caused by the appointment 
of Dr. Somerville to a Government post has been filled by the elec- 
tion of Mr. T. H. Middleton, who succeeded Dr. Somerville as 
Professor of Agriculture at Durham. Prof. Middleton has had a wide 
experience of farming in Scotland, England, Wales, and India, and 
has acquired a high reputation as a teacher and investigator in agricul- 
tural science. He comes into residence next term, and meanwhile the 
academic course is being given by Mr. T. B. Wood, the Secretary of 
the Board of Agricultural Studies. 

Dr. S. S. F. Fletcher is this term lecturing on ‘‘ The History of 
Education from the Renaissance onwards.” Mr. Sidney Lee, as Clark 
Lecturer, is delivering a course on ‘‘ Foreign Influences on Elizabethan 
Literature”; and the Bishop of Coventry, as Lecturer in Pastoral 
Theology, on ‘‘ The Pastor in Teaching, or Religious Instruction viewed 
in connexion with Modern Educational Methods.” 

In the December Examination of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate 
two men and fifty-five women passed in the Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education. Forty women also obtained a certificate of practical 
efficiency. 

A brilliant career has been brought to an untimely end by the death, 
from a riding accident, of Mr. B. N. Cama, Scholar of St. John’s 
College. With his twin brother, Mr. C. N. Cama, he came to the 
University in 1898, bringing a high reputation from Bombay. During 
their college course the Parsee brothers kept step in a remarkable way, 
and graduated in June last as sixth and seventh Wranglers respectively. 
They won a distinguished place in the Indian Civil Service Examination 
in August, and were preparing for the final test in riding when the fatal 
accident took place. 

The Rev. H. S. Cronin, B.D., Dean of Trinity Hall, and lately in 
command of the University Volunteers, has been elected a Fellow of 
his college. Mr. E. H. Griffiths, F.R.S., the new Principal of Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, has been approved for the degree of Doctor 
of Science. The Burney Prize, for an essay on ‘‘ Design in Nature,” 
has been awarded to Mr. D. H. Macgregor, Trinity, President of the 
Union Society. 


SCOTLAND. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Carnegie 
Trust, it was announced that fees amounting to £22,941. 163s. 6d. have 
been. paid for 2,441 students. The total number of matriculated 
students in the four Universities is about six thousand, and consequently 
it may be inferred that about two students in five have taken advantage 
of the gift. Many matriculated students are, of course, ineligible ; but, 
on the other hand, fees have been paid for many who are not matricu- 
lated students—for instance, the students of the veterinary colleges. 
The exaggerated newspaper rumours about the numbers are thus dis- 
pelled, and we have the satisfaction of knowing that this year about 
£27,000 will be transferred from the fee-paying to the equipment side 
of the account. 

Most, if not all, of the Universities have now submitted to the 
Carnegie Trust statements of their needs, in so far as these come within 
the scope of the Trust’s action. The only statement which has been 
published is that of Glasgow University. It asks for a capital grant of 
£95,000, of which £75,000 is required for laboratory extension, 
especially for the purpose of research. Of the remaining £20,000, 
£7,500 is asked for completing the endowment of a Chair of Geology and 
£46,500 is needed for the Library. In addition to this capital grant, the 
University asks for annual grants, amounting in all to over £17,000, of 
which about £8,000 is required for science and medicine, £1,200 for 

olitical economy, English, and history, £2,300 for post-graduate 
ellowships, and £2,700 for the Library. It is mentioned in course of 
the report that the Extension Scheme has now received subscriptions 
amounting to £65,000. To this fund one very interesting contribution 
has recently been made. The Glasgow Corporation has, by a large 
majority, voted £5,000 from the Common Fund, to be taken either as 
an addition to the general fund or as a contribution towards establish- 
ing a Lectureship on Social Philosophy, as the University authorities may 
determine. Several English municipalities, including London, Notting- 
ham, Sheffheld, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, give 
large annual grants to Universities and colleges in their respective 
towns ; -but this is the first occasion on which a Scottish corporation has 
made any such grant. It is to be hoped that other Scottish muni- 
cipalities may follow the example of Glasgow. In each of the Uni- 
versity seats the town has now a share in the government of the 
University, and Edinburgh, in particular, boasts of its ‘* Town’s 
College,” in which the Town Council has for hundreds of years en- 
joyed a great deal of patronage and rule without making any monetary 
contribution to its support. 
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The Aberdeen Extension Fund has now been practically completed, 
the subscriptions amounting to nearly £31,000, and the Dundee 
Scheme (to which reference was made in these notes some months ago) 
has made an excellent start with a contribution of £10,000 from Sir W. 
Ogilvy Dalgleish, half of which is to go towards the building of the new 
Medical School and half to the extinction of debt. 

Tne Scottish Education Department has issued an important circular, 
in which the new arrangements regarding leaving certificates are fully 
explained. As was mentioned here last month, leaving certificates for 
individual subjects are no longer to be issued, but successful candidates 
“ will receive instead a document certifying that they have passed ina 
specified subject and grade in the leaving certificate examination.” 
There are in future to be two classes of certificate, one (the leaving 
certificate proper) being intended for pupils who ‘‘ have been receiving 
higher instruction at some recognized school for not less than four 
years,” while the other, the intermediate certificate, will be open to 
those who have been under instruction for not less than two years. 
Candidates for the leaving certificate must not be under seventeen years 
of age on October 1 of the year in which they pass their last written 
examination for the certificate, and candidates for the intermediate 
certificate must not be under fifteen. For the leaving certificate, candi- 
dates must passin four subjects on the higher grade standard, or in three 
subjects on the higher grade standard and two on the lower. All 
candidates must pass in higher English and in either higher or lower 
mathematics, and thcse who take two or more languages other than 
English must include among these higher or lower Latin. For the 
intermediate certificate there are also required four subjects, at least one 
being on the higher standard. English and mathematics must be taken 
by all candidates, and the remaining subjects may be either science with 
one language, or languages only. None of the certificates, however, 
are to be piven ‘‘ merely on the strength of the requisite number of 
passes in the written examination.” The Department must be satisfied, 
from the reports of the inspectors, that ‘*the course of instruction 
undergone by the candidate has been of adequate range and quality, 
and that proper attention has been paid to those elements of the 
curriculum that do not admit of being fully tested by written papers.” 
In particular it must be shown that pupils are continuing satisfactorily 
the study of subjects in which they have passed in former years, that 
their knowledge of a language has not been ‘‘ wholly obtained from 
disconnected reading,” but includes ‘‘a real acquaintance with at least 
some of the masterpieces of its literature,” and that, ‘‘ especially in the 
case of a modern language, sutfhcient care has been bestowed on the 
training of the ear.” In connexion with this last requirement oral 
examinations are to be instituted, and ‘‘ increasing importance will be 
attached to this aspect of the examination in future.” 

The new regulations have been received on the whole with favour. 
‘One important eflect of them will be the sharpening of the distinction 
between the primary, the ‘‘ higher-grade,” and the secondary forms of 
education. Each has now its certificate of ‘‘ graduation,” or satis- 
factory completion of its training—the primary school in the merit 
certificate, the higher-grade school in the intermediate certificate, and 
the secondary school in the leaving certificate. It is, however, feared 
by some that this sharpening of the distinction between the various 
kinds of school, along with the requirement of a four-years’ course of 
secondary education after the age of thirteen, may prevent many 
county schools of the type which is common in the North of Scotland 
from sending up as many pupils as they do at present for the leaving 
certificate examinations, and, consequently, that secondary education 
in the county districts may be discouraged. There is also difference 
of opinion as to the age limits. It is pointed out that some students 
at present pass the University Preliminary before they are seventeen 
years of age, and that too high an age limit will add to the cost of a 
secondary education, and thus reduce the number of pupils. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that the average age of students entering 
the University is now over seventeen, and the limit will certainly have a 
good effect in decreasing over-pressure and cramming. As regards the 
intermediate certificate, it has also been suggested that, if the age 
limit had been fixed at fourteen, instead of fifteen, pupils of primary 
schools who have taken the merit certificate, say, at twelve, and who 
must continue to attend school until they are fourteen, would have had 
something definite to work for. The imposing of other tests than 
that of written examination is also generally commended, though 
there is difference of opinion as to the practicability of the oral examina- 
tions. It is impossible at present to forecast accurately the effects of 
the change, but they are certain to be considerable ; and the working 
of the new regulations will for some time be watched with much interest. 
In any case, the general spirit and intention of the Department’s 
action are altogether admirable. 

New chemical and physical laboratories and an art room have been 
built in connexion with the U.F.C. Training College (Moray House), 
Edinburgh ; and, in opening these, Mr. Thomas Shaw, M.P., said, 
regarding the courses now open to the students, that, ‘if the 
existing state of matters had been predicted twenty, or even ten, 
years ago, the man that foreshadowed it would have been regarded 
as an idealist or a dreamer of dreams.” 

The number of matriculated students at Edinburgh University 


during the past year was 2,929, being an increase of 175 on the 
number for last year. 


IRELAND. 


An event of the highest importance to Dublin University and to the 
education of women in Ireland has recently occurred. At a meeting of 
the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, held in the middle of January, 
Dr. Mahaffy, S.F.T.C.D., introduced a resolution that the time had 
now come seriously to consider the opening of Trinity College to 
women, and the best method by which this could be carried out, 
and the resolution was carried by a majority of three to one. Thus, a 
momentous change, which eight years ago was agitated for without any 
effect, has been suddenly brought about at a time when no outside 
pressure was being used to effect it. 

At the time of the Tercentenary of T.C.D., in 1892, the Central 
Association of Irish Schoolmistresses presented a memorial, signed by 
10,500 educated Irishwomen, praying that the benefits of the College 
and University might be opened to women. This was accompanied by 
one signed by a very large number of distinguished men to the same 
purpose, and by one signed by almost all the Junior Fellows of T.C.D., 
undertaking to carry out the additional teaching that might be required. 
The Board were long in giving any reply, its two most influenual 
members, the Provost (Dr. Salmon) and Dr. Ingram, being strongly 
opposed to such an innovation. An influential committee of public 
men was formed, which for three years acted with the Central Asso- 
ciation in negotiating with the Board, and sent a deputation to discuss 
the matter with them. The Academic Council drew up a scheme for 
the admission and teaching of women, and the Board themselves took 
counsel's opinion as to their ability, according to the statutes of the 
University, to admit women ; but in 1895, when at length they cave 
their decision, they refused the prayer of the memorial. They, 
however, gave permission to any woman who had passed the T.C.D. 
Examinations for Women, to enter for the Honours Examinations 
in Senior Freshman year, and for those for Honour degrees, z.c., 
Moderatorships. 

Only one woman has since made use of this permission, Miss Beatty, 
who eighteen months ago obtained Senior Moderatorship andGold Medal 
in Modern Languages. Meanwhile the old T.C.D. Examinations for 
Women, which were wholly unsuitable and out of date, were so little 
used that in 1900 they were altered to one examination, identical with 
the entrance examination for men students. A number of women 
passed this examination in 1901, some taking Honours or ‘*‘ High 
Places at Entrance.” They were, however, told this winter that they 
could not be allowed to advance any further in the curriculum. Probably 
the position that women would be left in if, as is likely, the Royal 
University be practically swept away and a Catholic University 
established, when Irish women students would have no University 
teaching, except such as might be provided for them in the latter, 
influenced Trinity College to yield to the advance of the times. The 
members of the Board are almost wholly different now from those in 
1895, the Provost, however, remaining, and as much opposed as ever to 
the change. The large and increasing number of women entering the 
Royal also, and the remarkable distinctions they have won, may make 
it appear desirable to obtain such students, the numbers entering T.C. D. 
not being so large of late years as they formerly were. 

This timely action on the part of Trinity College simplifies one of the 
problems before the Royal Commission. It not only provides for 
Protestant women, but greatly strengthens the position of the Catholic 
women students. The Catholic authorities can hardly refuse to give 
them equal advantages, especially as Trinity College will be open to 
them to go to, if greater advantages are afforded to them there. It is 
believed, however, that the Catholic bishops are not adverse to giving 
the full advantages of teaching and degrees to women students, 

Meanwhile the opinion is steadily gaining ground that the scheme 
first suggested by Dr. Mahaffy (who is distinguishing himself laudably 
at the present juncture), of affiliated colleges with very large autonomy 
under Dublin University, is by far the best solution of the Irish Uni- 
versity problem. It is also likely that a provision by which the 
examining shall be done by those who teach, so that the teaching shall 
dominate the examination, and the system of lecturers being compelled 
to ‘* prepare” for examinations arranged by others, which has so disas- 
trously held sway in Ireland, shall be done away with, will be 
made. 

A difficulty, however, has been raised by Mr. Drummond, K.C. 
He holds the view that there is no ‘* Dublin University ” apart from 
Trinity Collge, that the latter is the University of Trinity College, in 
or near Dublin; and he supports this view by reference to the wording 
of all the charters, statutes, and legal documents dealing with Trinity 
College. This is not the general view; but, if it be the correct one, 
affliated colleges could not be established under Dublin University 
without a complete change of the constitution of the ancient University 
and college, and the present Commission, without enlarged terms of 
reference, could not enter into such a scheme. 


(Continued on page 132.) 
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During the month of January three memorials were drawn up by edu- 
cational associations on the subject of the evils found in the new rules 
of the Intermediate Board. They largely agree with the criticisms 
recently sent in by the Dublin Branch of the Teachers’ Guild. The 
Irish Schoolmasters’ Association, at their annual meeting on December 
27, 1901, passed a series of resolutions objecting to six subjects and a 
percentage of 40 being necessary for a pass; to exhibitions being paid to 
the schools instead of, as heretofore, to the pupils; to the scheme of home 
reading as practically making the English course so long and difficult 
that it is being discarded altogether in the schools; to the addition of 
history to the modern languages courses; to the compulsion to take 
science ; to the non-publication of the results; and to various other 
matters. The Catholic Head Masters have reiterated the objections 
they made last June. They also object to the mathematical courses as, 
in many respects, too difficult, and ask that prescribed authors shall be 
set in every grade. They also desire that the scope and nature of the 
inspection established shall be defined. Their suggestions are somewhat 
vague. 

The Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses held their annual 
meeting on January 16, when a series of resolutions were passed which 
agree with those of the other associations in objecting to the six subjects 
and percentage of 40 for a pass as producing serious overwork ; to the 
English course ; to advanced drawing being required with experimental 
science ; to the difficulty of the mathematical courses ; and to the bad 
arrangements for history in the programme. They add also a clause 
drawing the attention of the Board to the many difficulties small schools 
throughout the country find in preparing for the Intermediate under the 
new rules, and to the evil that at present the teaching of children under 
thirteen is wholly uninspected, undirected, and unendowed by the 
Intermediate Board. 

It is hoped that the general unanimity of these memorials will produce 
‘some effect. The schools also protest strongly against the examina- 
tions being postponed to July. For this year the date has been fixed for 
June 17; but the postponement till July was defeated on the Board by 
one vote only, so it may again be attempted. 

Most of the large schools are trying to meet the very exacting require- 
ments of the Board for science teaching, and are fitting up laboratories 
at great cost—the Christian Brothers’ schools in Dublin, St. Andrew’s 
School, Stephen’s Green, and Sandymount Academical Institute among 
others. At the opening of the new laboratories inthe latter school, 
Mr. Gill, Secretary to the Department, spoke with much enthusiasm of 
the eagerness and thoroughness with which the secondary schools were 
taking up science teaching, and said nearly 170 schools had fitted up 
laboratories and arranged to take the science courses which the new 
Department have instituted. At the same time regular technical schools 
under the local Councils, assisted and supervised by the Department, 
are being established everywhere with the same spirit of interest and 
energy. The first public commercial school, similar to those established 
in other countries, opened in Ireland will be that in Rathmines, 
near Dublin, under its Urban Council and the Department, which will 
commence work early in March. 

The Intermediate Board have entirely revised their method of 
examining. They have appointed eight permanent examiners, who, 
in consultation with a sub-committee of the Board, will set all the 
papers. A number of sub-examiners will be employed to assist in the 
correction of the papers. It is evident that much of the practical 
results will depend on how this latter work is done. It is deeply to be 
regretted that the Board, in their reforms, did not discard examinations, 
or much reduce them. No real improvement in methods of teaching 
or in avoiding overwork is possible under such a system as the present. 


SCHOOLS. 


ABBOTSHOLME, THE New ScHOOL.—A capital performance of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore” (by kind permission of 
Mrs. D’Oyley Carte) was given at the end of last term by the boys, 
who showed marked dramatic and musical ability. As the ages vary 
from eleven to eighteen, the four voices were well represented, and the 
balance of tone was good. The opera was learnt and rehearsed by the 
boys themselves; but towards the end of the term Mr. Rawlinson 
Wood, Mus. Bac., the visiting pianoforte master, seeing what excellent 
work the lads were doing, volunteered his assistance as accompanist, 
and Mr. Cooke, following suit, painted the very effective scenery. All 
the characters were taken by the boys themselves, except Josephine, 
the Captain’s daughter, which was py sung and acted by the sister 
of one of them. There was no orchestra, as all the musical boys were 
on the stage; but a grand piano was ample support for the young voices, 
whose sweetness and freedom from forcing was a credit to the singing 
teachers. The distinct enunciation was also noticeable, every syllable 
being heard at the further end of the large hall. If we remember that 
the opera was got up in one term, in the boys’ ‘‘ free time,” it may be 
considered a very remarkable performance. The stiff self-conscious- 
ness that too often characterizes amateur acting was entirely absent. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Lectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, & HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 


To be delivered by JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D., 
Grote Professor of the Philosophy of Mind and Logic at University College, London. 


The First Course of Lectures (Thirtieth Annual Series) will commence on 
Thursday, February 20th, at 7 p.m. 


The course, consisting of Twelve Lectures, will deal with the laws of development 
of the child’s intelligence, with the ideal aims of intellectual training, and with the 
conditions which the teacher has to satisfy in order to further a complete and many- 
sided type of intelligence. An effort will be made to bring the principles to bear on 
the practical problems of school instruction. 


Directions will be given as to reading, and care will be taken, by the setting of 
papers and by conversation, to give students a real grasp of the subjects of the 
Course. 


SYLLABUS. 


Lecture I.—Education as viewed by science. Different directions of education. 
Intellectual education in relation to education asa whole. Historical evolution of 
idea of intellectual education. Opposition of theoretical and practical tendency. 
Training of faculty and useful information. Relation of formation of intelligence to 
acquisition of knowledge. 

Lecture I1.—Idea of mental development and of education, how connected. 


Laws of intellectual development. Idea of infant mind as a clean slate and as a 
group of congenital tendencies. Reception and assimilation of material from with- 


out. Elaboration of intellectual products as work of the child's mind. Part of 
human surroundings and of education in child’s mental development. 
Lecture IJ1.—The function of the senses in intellectual development. Spon- 


taneous exploration of its world by child. Importance of the finer use of sense- 
organs. New methods of testing the senses. Methodical exercise of attention and 
the development of the observing faculty. Common defects in the teacher's appeals 
to the senses. 


Lecture IV.—Early development of ideas. How clear images of things are 
ormed and retained. The laws of association and the orderly arrangement of ideas. 
General and special characteristics of children’s memories. Value and proper use 
by teacher of verbal memory. Is the cultivation of the memory a special aim in 
educatiom? 


Lecture V.—Early forms of productive imagination in the race and in the child. 
How the materials of experience are transformed in imaginative processes. Value 
of the imagination. The disciplined activity of imagination in methodical con- 
struction of ideal products. The teacher's control of the imagination. Common 
errors in children’s efforts to imagine things. 


Lecture VI.—The relation of imagination to general thinking. The organic 
connection of thought and language. First generalizations of the child. The 
development of general ideas in fullness and precision. Methodical exercises in 
generalization by the teacher. The relation of the observation to the classification 
of things. 


Lecture VII.—Thinking as apprebension of relations. Articulation of thought 
in the sentence. Judgment as means of rendering vague knowledge clear. The 
early forms of inference. The logical forms of the reasoning process, Educational 
problems growing out of the early exercise of the reasoning powers. 


Lecture VIII.—Interactions between observation, imagination, and thought. 
Intelligence as a trained capacity to understand. The process of assimilating know- 
ledge and the doctrine of apperception. Early forms of apperception. Methodical 
apperception by way of clear general ideas and systems of ideas. The action of the 
teacher on child's apperceptive tendencies. 


Lecture 1X.—The fiction of an isolated intellectual activity. The development 
of intelligence as including that of feeling and volition. The attitude of interest 
and attention. Different estimates of children’s curiosity. The development of 
interests. The desire for knowledge and the higher control of the attention. 


Lecture X.—The concrete process of learning. The inquisitive attitude and its 
development by the teacher. The management of the material of instruction so as 
to promote the process of learning. The use by the teacher of the child's ideas and 
the art of questioning. Teaching as a progressive and systematic control of the 
learning process. Instruction by the teacher and self-instruction. 


Lecture XI.—Bearing of psychology and logic on methods of instruction. 
Adaptation of subject-matter and mode of treatment to stage of intellectual devel- 
opment. Method as involving advance from known to unknown and from vague 
to clear knowledge. Method as orderly presentation of connected parts of know- 
ledge. Logical distinctions of method and their value for the teacher. Principles 
which help us in selecting and co-ordinating subjects of the curriculum. 


Lecturk& XII,.—Intellectual idiosyncrasy. The reasons for studying the germs 
of individual capacity and taste. Attempts to discover the contents of children’s 
minds and their value. Problem of adapting the process of instruction to individual 
capabilities and inclinations. The problem of satisfying at once the conditions of 
many-sidedness and individual development. Questions relating to the specializa- 
tion of study. 


The Fee or the Course of Twelve Lectures is Half-a-Guinea, 


*.* The Lectures will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, at the 
College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Members of the College have free admission 


to the Course. 
C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 
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To Pass the Examinations. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR HIGHER SCHCOLS. 


Edited by Rev. C. S. DAWE, late of St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 


These Books are. specially prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Preliminary and Junior Local Examinations, and Candidates for Minor 
Scholarships, &c. The Series consists of the following Books :— 


ARITHMETIC. 
Small amount of Theory, large amount of Practice. Worked-out 
Examples for each step. Prominence given to the Metric System. 
Laboratory Exercises in a special Section. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical facts made the basis of Political. Commercial aspects kept 
constantly in view. British Empire fully treated. 
Many Coloured Maps and Diagrams. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Examples made the basis of instruction. Analysis intruduced 
early. Aids to Correct Speaking a prominent feature. Plenty of 
scope given for ‘‘ practice.” 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Contains landmarks of our national history. More than usual 
attention given to last three centuries. The Crowth and Creatness 
of the Empire specially considered. 


PUBLISHED AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 


The Schoolmaster says :—‘‘ We can speak well of all. Each book will be found 
just the kind to place in the hands of pupils beginning a systematic course of study in 
these subjects. The Arithmetic strikes us as being especially good; in fact, the 
writer of this review has decided to introduce it into his own school. We feel com- 

lled to add a word of commendation to the publishers, who have produced the 

ks in a most pleasant and serviceable form.” 


A COMPLETE SET OF 


REGISTERS FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Specially Ruled for 
ATTENDANCE OR MARKS. 


No. 250. 8x6% in. 48 pp. for 23 names. Limp marble cover, 
44d. net. 

No. 251. 1134 xQin. 14 pp. for 40 names. Cloth cover, Is. 3d. net. 

No. 252. 11x8% in. 72 pp. for 36names. Stiff cover, leather back, 
Is. 6d. net. 

No. 253. 13x8in. 40 pp. for 42 names. Stiff cover, leather back, 
Is. 6d. net. 

No. 254. 13x8in. Ruled 3 Terms for 45 names. Stiff cover, leather 


back, Is. 6d. net. 


A SCHOOL MYMN BOOK. 


Compiled by F. GORSE, M.A., Parmiter’s School, London. 
Cloth buards, 6d. 


Containing 128 peges, and providing Hymns for various occasions and 
seasons. 
It also contains an Index of suitable Tunes. 


The Rev. E. A. ABBoTT (late Head Master of the City of London School) says :— 
‘““ Your bymns seem to me to he excellently selected—simple... and profoundly 
devotional." 

The Educational Review, in reviewing this book, says :—‘‘ Mr. Gorse has realized 
the unfitness of the children’s hymns in ordinary use, as being too puerile, and wisely 
rejects purely emotional hymns, ‘expressing feelings such, for example, as wearir ess 
of life and doubt— which are quite foreign to youth.’ He has produced a very svit- 
able selection, and we like the edition of the short sacred poems for private use, aud 
the appropriate mottoes which accompany the hymns.” 


FOR SPECIMENS AND FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


The Educational Supply Association, Ltd., 


L2 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


POESIES DE L’ENFANCE CHOISIES 


(French Poetry for Children.) 
By FRANCOIS LOUIS. 


Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


This collection has been made with the greatest care, containing Nursery Rhymes 
and Short Easy Pieces, such as are rarely found in similar collections. 

“Will be specially valued by those who have the charge of the education of 
young people." —Zeachers' Aid. 


INTERLINEAR GERMAN READING BOOK. 


By F. HAHN. 
Edited and Revised by C. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S. 


With the New German Orthography and the Literal English Translation on the 
Hamiltonian System. Containing a selection of Tales by celebrated German 
Authors, progressively arranged either for use in Classes or for Self-Study. 


Crown 8v0, wrapper, 15. ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
“Simple, moral tales written in an easy German style; the very best book for 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


New, Practical, and Basy Method of Learning. 
By MATHIAS MEISSNER. 


An improvement on Seidenstiicker and Ahbn’s Systems. 
23rd Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. od. Key to the Exercises, 8vo, sewed, 18. 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51 OLD BAILgy, Lonpon, E.C. 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 


Post Svo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, STATIONERS’ HALL, LONDON. 


De Fivas’ 
French Class Books. 


De Fivas, New Grammar of French Grammars. Py 
Dr. V. De Fivas, M.A. Fifty-fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with the 
Author's latest Notes, Corrections, and Additions. 450 pp., 2s. 6d., strongly 
bound. t° KEY, 3s. 6d. 


De Fivas, Blementary French Grammar and Reader. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


De Fivas, Guide to Modern French Conversation. 
Thirty-second Edition. 18mo, 2s. 6d., half-bound. 


De Fivas, Introduction à la Langue Française. 


Twenty-eighth Edition. ra2mo, 2s. 6d. 


De Fivas, Beautés des Hcrivains Français, Anciens et 
Modernes. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


De Fivas, Le Trésor National. Eighth Edition, 12mo, 
1s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


THE UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT 


University Correspondence College Magazine, 


A Journal devoted chiefly to London University 
Matters. 


Issued on the ist and 15th of each month. Price id.: 
by post, 1%d. Half-yearly Subscription, 18. 6d.: 
Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d. 


Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 
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All the leading parts were most admirably done, and the chorus entered 
fully into the fun, and did very effective by-play. The Christmas 
entertainment at Abbotsholme is for ‘‘ the neighbours,” and about two 
hundred guests—gentry, clergy, farmers, labourers and their wives, 
with a few parents—were welcomed by the Head Master and Miss 
Reddie. 

BOLTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Since the foundation, in 1877, of the 
valuable Thomasson Scholarships (tenable at any school in the county), 
only one scholar came to us previous to this year. Of the four elected 
recently, ¢iree have come to us. We congratulate J. Hilton on coming 
out first in all England in cotton-spinning, and second in the North of 
England in mechanical engineering, and E. N. Cunliffe on his election 
to a Medical Fellowship at the Owens College. The large increase in 
numbers (forty-three new boys joined this session) has necessitated an 
increase of the staff. We welcome Mr. E. P. Dixon, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Mr. M. P. Andrews, of Oriel College, Oxford. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—The Société des Professeurs de 
Français en Angleterre bave just issued their report of the annual grand 
concours. This year, for the first time, the President of the French 
Republic has offered a Sèvres vase to the two colleges, boys and girls, 
that have obtained the highest total. The Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
has gained one, having reached the grand total of 3,061 for five candi- 
dates. This college obtains also the silver medal given by D’Alliance 
Française, besides three prizes and eleven mensions honorables. In the 
concours des lauréats this college also obtains a prize. 

HALIFAX, THE CROSSLEY AND PORTER SCHOOLS, SAVILE PARK.— 
Mr. Edward Eaton Walker, B.A. Cambridge and B.Sc. London, 
a former pupil, has just been appointed, by the Foreign Secretary, 
Geologist in the British East Africa Protectorate. He spent six or seven 
years in Halifax; then proceeded to the Bradford Grammar School. 
Here he was most successful in winning open scholarships, and in due 
course he proceeded to Cambridge, where he obtained high honours. 
He will shortly start for Zanzibar and Mombasa, to commence his work 
under the Foreign Office. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—School lectures for Lent term :— 
January 24, 3 p.m., ‘‘ Africa” (Mr. A. W. Andrews, Secretary of the 
Geographical Teaching Association). February 14, 2.45 p.m., “‘ Im- 
pressions of India” (Mr. C. Pilkington, of Back and White). 
March 7, 2.45 p.m., ‘* Pipes of All Peoples, Flutes of All Ages” (Mr. 
J. Radcliff, F. RR A. M.), with musical illustrations. Also ** Norman 
Influence in England” (Rev. Dr. Cunningham, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge). 

WAKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—In the recent scholarships ex- 
aminations at Cambridge, L. B. Booth gained £80 a year for mathe- 
matics, at Christ’s College, and E. H. Jalland £100 a year— Foundation 
Scholarship and Cave Exhibition combined—for classics, at Clare. 
The Old Boys’ Dinner was held on the 7th ult., and was well attended, 
the guest of the evening being H. M. Taylor, Esq. .» M.A., F.R.S., ex- 
Mayor of Cambridge, and late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity. ‘The 
Mayor of Wakefield and the spokesman of the Governors of the School 
this year are both Old Savilians. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for December is G. E. 
Dartnell, Esq., Abbotsford, Salisbury. 

The Translation Prize for January is awarded to “ Hector.” 

The Extra Prize for January is awarded to “ Gumption.” 


Quattuor robustos filios, quinque filias, tantam domum, tantas 
clientelas Appius regebat et caecus et senex. Intentum enim animum, 
tamquam arcum, habebat, nec languescens succumbebat senectuti. 
Tenebat non modo auctoritatem, sed etiam imperium, in suos; 
metuebant servi, verebantur liberi, carum omnes habebant: vigebat in 
illa domo mos patrius et disciplina. Ita enim senectus honesta est, si 
se ipsa defendit, si ius suum retinet, si nemini mancipata est, si usque ad 
extremum spiritum dominatur in suos. Ut enim adolescentem, i in quo 
senile aliquid, sic senem, in quo est aliquid adolescentis, probo; quod 
qui sequitur, corpore senex esse poterit, animo numquam erit. Sep- 
timus mihi Originum liber est in manibus; omnia antiquitatis monu- 
menta colligo: causarum illustrium, quascumque defendi, nunc cum 
maxime conficio orationes ; ius augurum, pontificum, civile tracto ; 
multum etiam Graecis literis utor ; Pythagoreorumque more exercendae 
memoriae gratia, quid quoque die dixerim, audierim, egerim, com- 
memoro vesperi. Hae sunt exercitationes ingenii, haec curricula 
mentis; in his desudans atque elaborans, corporis vires non magno 
opere desidero. Adsum amicis; venio in senatum frequens ultroque 
atfero res multum et diu cogitatas, easque tueor animi, non corporis 
viribus. Quae si exsequi nequirem, tamen me lectulus oblectaret meus, 
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BLACK’S SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


A New Serles of Educational 
Works on Modern Lines. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


READEN OF ENCLAND AND WALES. n L. W. LYDE, M.A. Is. 4d. 
A Correlation of History, Science, and Geography. S 
WORLD PICTURES. By Miss ReEYyNoLDbs. Is. 6d. net. With inter- 


esting full-page Illustrations representing typical world scenery. 

BLACK’S CEOCRAPHICAL TEXT BOOKS. By L. W. LYDE, M.A. The 
World. 2s.6d. net. British Empire, British Isles, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America. ıs. net each. 


MAN AND HIS WORK. By A. J. and F. D. HERBERTSON. Is. net. 
SYNTHETICAL MAPS. engane and Wales in 8 Sections. Ireland in 

4 Sections. Bootl in 5 Sections. Burope in 12 Sections. 2d. net each. 
DESCRIPTIVE CEOCRAPHIES FROM ORICINAL SOURCES. Edited by 


A. J. and F. D. HERBERTSON. 
2s. each. 


Now ready, N. America, 8. America. 


HISTORY. 


FAMOUS ENCLISHMEN. By J. FINNEMORE. Is. 4d. Vol. I. Alfred- 
Elizabeth. History Taught by Biography. 
ah DOC READERS. By L. W. LYDE, M.A. Ages of Drake, Blake, 


wke. rs. net each 
ENCLISH PEOPLE IN THE XIX. CENTURY. By Dr. H. be B. GIBBINS. 
and Colonial Progress. 


2s. Tracing the Political, Commercial, Social, 


BOYS AND CIRLS OF OTHER DAYS. py Ic Jony FINNEMORE. Vol. I. 

Second Edition, With rs Ilust. With r2 Illust. rs. 4d. each. 

MEN OF RENOWN. By JOHN INNANORE. Fully Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
ENGLISH. 

STORIES FROM SCOTT FOR YOUNC PEOPLE.—Ivanhoe, Talisman, Quentin 

Durward, Old Mortality, The ahaa Monastery, Rob Roy, F. Maid 


of Perth, The Pirate. Illustrated. 
DE QUINCEY’ 3 CONFESSIONS OF AN ENCLISH OPIUM EATER. Edited by 
Joun Downie, M.A., and containing Prof. Masson's Notes. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 
PASSACES FOR PARAPHRASING. By JOHN T. MILNE. Price gd. 
A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. By j. H. FowLer, M.A. 2s. 6d. — 
SCOTT CONTINUOUS READERS. An Illustrated Abridged Edition of 
Scott, valuable as an Introduction to the Author's works- Ivanhoe, Wood- 
stock, Talisman, Quentin Durward, Old Mortality, Waverley. 
Illustrated 240 pages. ıs. net each. 


SHAKESPEARE. School Edition. King Lear, Merchant of Venice, Julius 
Oeesar, mae Night’s Dream, beth, Henry IV., Richard OIL. 
Is. net eac 


SCOTT'S NOVELS. Complete Text. 


PROSE AND POETRY. 


XIX. CENTURY PROSE. By J. H. Fow.er, M.A. ıs. net. 
XIX. CENTURY POETRY. By A. C. M‘DoONNELL, M.A. Is. net. 
POEMS OF ENCLISH HISTORY. By J. A. NicKLin, M.A. Complete, 


1s. 6d. ; in Three Parts, 4d. net each. A Selection for repetition parallel with 
the period Boadicea to ‘Anne. 


MODERN POETS.—Tennyson, The Brownings, Byron, Longfellow, Shelley, 
Keats, and Coleridge. 6d. net each. 

SCOTT'S POEMS.—Marmion, Lady of the Lake, and Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. With School Notes. 1s. net each. 


FRENCH. 


General Editor F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A, Oxon. 


Is. 6d. per Volume. 


CRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ÉLÉMENTAIRE. By W.G. HARTOG. Is. net. 
A short French Grammar in French. 
LES CAULOIS ET LES FRANCS. By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. Is. 6d. 


A Second-Year French Reader. Illustrated. 
VOLTAIRE.—CONTES ET MELANCES. By F. B. KIRKMAN. 2s. A 


Selection for School use of Voltaire’s shorter Stories. 
Is. 6d. 


FRANCE DE MONTOREL. By F. B. KinKMAN, B.A. Illustrated. 
By W. G. HARTOG. 


HISTOIRE DE ee le Loyal Serviteur. 
Illustrated. rs. 

DUMAS.—LES AVENTURES DE CHICOT. Edited by A. R. FLORIAN. 

1s. 6d. 


CRANDS PROSATEURS DU XVIIe SIÈCLE. 


With Notes and Portraits. 2s. 6d. 
SCIENCE. 

RS PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY. 

cENERAL PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS. 


A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY STATICS. 
7s. 6d. 


Edited by Lours BRANDIN. 


By TELFORD VAXKLEY, M.A., B.Sc. 
By WALDEN and MANLEY. 
By W. J. Dosss, M.A. 


Catalogues on application. 


A. & C. BLACK, Sono Square, Lonpon, W. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


A Series of Twelve Volumes descriptive of the Physical Environment of the Nations. Maps by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. Edited by H. J. 
MACKINDER, M.A., Student of Christ Church ; Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford ; Principal of Reading College. 


Price 7s. 6d. each, or £4. 4s. the set. 
I.—_BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SMAS. By the EDITOR. 


_ First Raview.—‘ The work is admirably done and commendable as a contribution to our history, and suggestive as a peep into our future. We hope that Mr. Mac- 
kinder’s work will be freely adopted in schools and colleges.” i = PoR pe 


II.—THE NHARHR MAST. By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. 


To be followed by :— 
WESTERN EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. | INDIA. By Colonel Sir THomas Hotpicn, K.C.I.E., C.B., R.E. 
EOLUS: THE FARTHER EAST. By ARCHIBALD LITTLE 
CENTRAL EUROPE. By JoserH PARTSCH, Ph.D. ro i 
SCANDINAVIA AND T ARCTIC OCEAN. By Sir NORTH AMERICA. By Isragi C. RusseLL, LL.D. 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., Pres. R. Geog. Soc. | SOUTH AMERICA. By Joun C. Branner, LL.D. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. By Prince KROPOTKIN. AUSTRALASIA AND ANTARCTICA. By H. O. Forges, 
AFRICA. By J. Scott KeLTIE, LL.D., Sec. R.G.S. | LL.D; 


THE GREAT PEOPLES SERIES. 


Edited by F. YORK PowELL, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History at the University of Oxford. Price 6s. 


I—THE SPANISH PHOPLH: Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. By Martin A. S. Hume, Editor of the 
Calendars of Spanish State Papers (Public Record Office). II._THH FRENCH PHOPLE. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 


To be followed by :— 
THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. By J. FirzMaurice-KELLy, Corresponding Member of the Spanish Academy. 
Others will be announced later. 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


A Series of Twelve Volumes by eminent Writers, presenting In their entirety “A Blographical History of Education.’’ 
Each subject forms a complete Volume. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE NEW VOLUME IS NOW READY. 
PESTALOZZI AND THE MODERN HLEMENTARY SCHOOL. By A. PINLOCHE, Professor in the University of Lille. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


GEO. M. HAMMER & CO., Lro., 


Manufacturers of School, College, and Church Furniture, 
370 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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See | ` ~ ~ AND FOLDING PARTITION” for 
‘WORKING BENCH FOR CHEMICAL LABORATORY. dividing Schoolrooms. 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
Estimates given for completely Furnishing Schools. 
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ea ipsa cogitantem, quae iam agere non possem: sed ut possim, facit 
acta vita. Semper enim in his studiis laboribusque viventi non intel- 
ligitur, quando obrepat senectus. Ita sensim sine sensu aetas senescit ; 
nec subito frangitur, sed diuturnitate extinguitur. 


By ‘“ HECTOR.” 


Four stalwart sons and five daughters, a large household, and a crowd 
of dependants obeyed the rule of Appius, blind and old as he was. For 
he kept his mental powers well strung—he would not fail and give in to 
old age. He was still not only the master, but the autocrat, of his 
house ; feared by his slaves, respected by his children, beloved by 
all, in that household the traditional control of the head of the family 
was a reality. Indeed, old age is honourable only if it is independent, 
if its authority is unchallenged, if it has not surrendered itself into other 
hands, if to the last moment of life the home is dominated by its influ- 
ence. For, as in a young man F like to see something elderly, so I like 
an old man to have a touch of the youth about him; and he who can 
compass this, thcugh his body may age, will never be old in mind. 
I have on hand the Seventh Book of my ‘‘ Origins”; I am amassing 
all records of the past ; I am just now completing a collection of the 
defences which I have made in celebrated cases; I am studying law, 
both the common law and augural and priestly jurisprudence. Again, I 
apply myself much to Greek literature, while, to practise my memory, 
I take a hint from the Pythagoreans, and recall each evening all that I 
have said or heard or done in the day. Thus does my intellect get its 
exercise, and I run mental races: in the toil and heat of such pursuits 
I do not feel keenly the loss of bodily activity. I am at the service of 
my friends; I constantly attend the meetings of the Senate, where I 
come forward with the well-considered suggestions of a long experience, 
and uphold them with intellectual, if not with physical, vigour. And, 
even if I were not equal to such efforts, I could be well content with 
armchair meditations on those very projects which I could no longer carry 
out. As it is, thanks to my past life, I have not lost the power. For 
one who has all his life been actively engaged in such pursuits does not 
notice the moment when old age begins to steal on him. Thus slowly 
and insensibly life passes into age, till, without any sudden break, in 
the fullness of time the light flickers out. 


We classify the 102 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Cato major, Tempus fugit, Jam senior mox senex, 
Hector, Rupes, Redwal, Gempy, T.L., E.M.M.C., H.M.I., M.G. 

Second Class.—Vervigil, Ulula, Borealis, Sine labe decus, Bobbs, 
Glendale, Jawasentha, I.S.S., Jacobus, L.P.H., Dionea, Edna, 
Barbarus, Caianus, Lusignan, E.H.Q., BdpBapos, Lorenzo, Elroy, 
T.G.M., Q.M., Semper eadem, Conservative. 

Third Class.—27, Elm, Patrick, Avon, La Desirous, Sarnech, 
Herondas, Shamrock iii., Y.L., Toby, Dragon, (J.0.A., Peterite, 
H.E.R.J., Corinna, C.P., 59, Blobbs, Franks, cos (.4 +), Dimmy, 
Senesco, Dorothea, Tweedledum, Civis Romanus, E.S.B., Nostra- 
damus, De Wet, Jaculum, Novimus, Leslie, Tweedledee. 

Fourth Class.—Hwilum, Hanover, Venus, Clotho, M.E.R., Ping- 
pong, Aristobulus, C.Q.X., Whitwarrer, Gipsy, Salutaris, A.C.C., 
Holly, Chap, L.O.S., Una, Otae, Under, Quick, Sta, M.A.M., Nota, 
Toney, Winton, O.O. ; 

fifth Class.—Endirby, Curius, Cato minor, Q.Q., Lavengro, Mus, 
Toby, Fourth Class, Puellula, P.L.E., Colon. 


I will begin by disposing of the ‘‘ vulgar errors,” if I may borrow 
without offence Sir Thomas Browne’s phrase. The context shows that 
languescens cannot be concessive, ‘‘though enfeebled by age.” Zn 
manibus, not ‘on hand ” or ‘‘in my hands,” but ‘‘in hand,” ‘I am 
engaged on.” Nunc cum maxime, ‘at this very moment.” Desudans, 
** toil hugely,’ said of Sir Walter Raleigh, is distinctly preferable to 
“sweat.” Adsum amicis, “I appear in court for my friends,” not 
merely “help”? or ‘‘ visit,” which is a positive blunder. Lects/us, 
“lounge ” or ‘‘ easy chair,” not ‘* bed.” 

To pass to higher criticism, in the first sentence the order is all-im- 
portant. The chief emphasis falls on the last words ; and these in English 
naturally come first. ‘* Blind, and stricken in years, Appius Claudius 
still governed, &c.” Zenebat, ‘*his personal influence was as great 
as ever and his word was still law.” Metuebant, ‘* feared as a master 
and reverenced as a parent, he was by all regarded as a friend.” 
Vigebat, ‘‘the old fashions of our fathers and their rules of life were 
in full action in that establishment ’’—so runs Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
version, perfectly correct, but limp and long-winded—eighteen words 
for eight in the Latin. ‘‘ His household was a model of patriarchal 
manners and discipline.” /fa sensim—the last sentence was the 
touchstone; and even the translation with least alloy is debased coin 
beside the pure gold of Cicero—‘‘So slowly and silently age steals 
on, and at last there is no rude shock, but life expires like a taper 
that has burnt to the socket’ ; or ‘‘the lamp of life is not suddenly 
quenched, but flickers out with lapse of time.’ The alliteration must 
be preserved, and the latent metaphor must be brought out. 

(Continued on page 138.) 
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J. & A. CHURCHILLS LIST. 


Fresh Arrangement of the 


NEW WORK ON ALGEBRA 
By 0. H. FRENCH, M.A., and G. OSBORN, M.A., 


Mathematical Masters at the Leys School, Cambridge; formerly Scholars 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


|.—_ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (to Logarithms). 


With Answers, 4s. 6d.; without Answers, 3s. 6d. 


4i.—FIRST YEAR'S ALGEBRA (to Facters). 


Price 15. 6d., with or without Answers. 


The Academy.—' Always correct.” The Practical Teacher.—"“ Most carefully: 
done.” The Journal of Education,—‘' Wonderfully clear.” The Scsood 
H’orld.—*' A very useful class-book.” 


A HANDBOOK OF PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY, 


Adapted to the Requirements of the First Examination of the Conjoint Board. 
and for General Use. By Hervert E. Coriin, B.Sc. Lond., and ARCHIBALD 
M. STEWART, B.Sc. Lond. With t20 Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Professors Clowes ; and Coleman's illustrated Chemical Handbooks 


For Colleges, Technical Institutes, Polytechnics, Organized Scieace Schools, and 
Schools generally. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY AND QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Seventh Edition. 
Bs. Ad 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Fifth Edition. 10s. 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY AND QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
Third Kuition. 3 


s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 4s. 6d. 


By J. RHYNOLDS GRBEN, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Botany to the Pharmaceutical Society. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. With 184 Illustrations 
8vo, 10s. od. 


A MANUAL OF BOTANY. In Two Vols., with nearly 1,200 Illustrations. 
Vol. I. Morphology and Anatomy. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Classification and Physiology. Second Edition. 10s. 


Lonpon: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Crown Svo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


Fronch Words 


and Phrases. 
By J. G. ANDERSON ano F. STORR, 


Assistant Masters in Merchant Taylors’ School. 


“ Extremely valuable.” — The Guardian, Sept. 12, 1900. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


+ One of the best of the literary organs.” —Sphere. 


“Let me earnestly recommend ‘The Pilot.’ Every number contains some- 
thing that is interesting, and no paper has a higher literary standard.”— 
British Weekly, 23 January, 1902. 


“The best of all the sixpenny weeklies, and an honour to English 
journalism.” — B> itish Weekly, 27 September, 1900. 


The Pilot 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
AND LEARNING. 


Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 


“One of the most original and thoughtful of our existing weeklies.”— 
Liverpool Mercury. 


Price SIXPENCE. 
Supscription Ratss (Post Free) :—Per Annum, Inland, 41. 6s.; Foreign, 
Li. 8s. 6d.; per Half-Year, Inland, 13s. 6d.; Foreign, 14s. 6d 


“ Some critics might be disposed to say that it (‘ The Pilot’) has already taken the 
palm among our weekly reviews for intellectual, scholarly treatment of current 
events."— Manchester Courier. 


2 EXETER STREET STRAND, W.C. 
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THE GERES SYSTEM 


Times.—‘‘ By this system the most complex body of documents can be arranged with admirable simplicity.” 


Lancet.— '‘ For simplicity in use and ready adaptability to varying needs and requirements of work, Mr. Vernon has 


devised a plan which will be difficult to rival.” 


Worked in File Boxes, Cabinets, Standing Desks, Writing Tables, &c., on any scale. 


¥.B.—Letters can be “‘ posted ” 
into the empty end of the File, 
and afterwards sorted. 


CERES BOX FILES, 


A Bingle Locked Box ‘in Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Cloth-covered Wood, Japanned Tin, &.) 
for all current Letters, Bills, and Papers. 
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What users say: 


Dr. JAMES, Rugby School. — ‘ The Filing Drawer 
pedestals fit the table to a nicety, and seem to be exactly what I 
want,” 


The SECRETARY of the City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C.—“ The Committee are well satisfied 
with the large Cabinet. Our correspondence and papers, printed 
forms, &c., are of considerable variety and quantity, and I find very 
great advantage in having them all together in a single Cabinet, on 
so simple a system. The plan of having the names, &c., of our 
720 Boys on separate cards, which can be moved about according 
to their position and progress in the School, is also a manifest 
improvement on any book system.” 


W. M. HORNBY, Esq., Sandroyd, Cobham.—" My 
Writing Table is the comfort of my life. So much of my corre- 
spondence is about trifling matters which one cannot carry in one's 
head. This easy reference system saves such a lot of letter hunting, 
and the simplicity of it is making me quite a tidy man.” 


Dr. REDDIEB, Abbotsholme New School.—‘ Very 
pleased with the Cabinet. It is an excellent invention excellently 
carried out, a beautiful specimen of thoughtful and skilful work.” 


CERES CARD SYSTEM. 


Card Cabinets on the Largest Scale and 
with Latest Improvements. 


Cards or Loose Sheets are used not only for cataloguing books in 
a library, but for all kinds of lists of persons and things in a growing 
or varying state, in place of cumbersome alphabetical or classified 
books, which mean ever-recurring labour and expense for re-arrange- 
ment and re-writing into new books. 


(Vernon's 
Patents), 


CERES FILING CABINETS. 
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The most practical application of the 
Ceres System. Stocked in three forms: 


(a) Single column with and without 
“hard drawer. 


(b) Pour drawers at table height for 
sorting papers on; an 


Six drawers, with sloping top, 
9 making a Standing Desk. 


Other forms and designs, and with 
wider drawers for official papers, to 
order. 

N.B.—Existing Tables can often be adapted 
to the system, or the lower portions of 
Library book-cases, &c., fitted with filing 
drawers. 


Send for Explanatory Pamphiet (fully Illustrated) and Sample of Card for School Register, post free. 


THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. (Close to Charing Gross.) 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SHCOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand.) 
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EXTRA PRIZES. 
By ‘* GUMPTION.” 


« COMMON-SENSE ” EXAMINATION PAPER FOR Boys OR MIXED 
CLASSES. 


Time allowed— 30 minutes. 


Give concise answers to as many as possible of the following 
questions :— 


1. Potatoes are sometimes sold by measure and sometimes by 
weight. Which method do you consider preferable, and why? 

2. Why are newspapers printed with several columns to the page? 
What special points should be considered in deciding the number of 
columns ? 

3. How many Saturdays will there be in January, 1903. How 
can you find this out without reference to a calendar ? 

4. What are the essential differences between a pudding and a pie? 

5. How do you distinguish a ‘‘ waxing” from a ‘‘ waning ” moon? 
Illustrate by sketches. 

6. Name two materials used in the construction of modern houses 
which you consider the most indispensable. Give reasons for your 
selection. 

7. In constructing a weathercock for the North Pole, what modifica- 
tions would you suggest? 

8. What are the advantages and disadvantages of being very tall ? 

9. The front wheels of an omnibus are smaller than the hind wheels, 
but the wheels of a railway carriage are uniform in size. What reasons 
can you give for this ditference ? 

10. A grocer, about to weigh half-a-pound of sugar, discovers that all 
his weights are lost, except the 2-lb. and 3-lb. How can he get over 
the difficulty ? 

11. What advantage has a three-legged stool over one with four legs? 

12. Tom was born on the last 29th of February in the nineteenth 
century and Harry on the first 28th of February in the twentieth cen- 
tury. What is the difference in their ages? 


The competition for the Extra Prize was disappointing. Only 
twenty-six papers were received, and of these only three deserve notice. 
‘t Ox. Short ” was far too elaborate—fox, goose, and cabbage problems 
raised to the wth. ‘* E.A.F.”’ was sensible, but the best questions were 
not original. The prize winner has /wo questions on the calendar, 
and we do not care for 4, 8, 11. Most candidates confused common 
sense with general information. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Sainte-Beuve :— 


Et après cela, innocents et lettrés que nous sommes, n’insistons plus 
trop sur les beaux Mémoires de lan V, sur celui, en particulier, qui 
traite si bien du moral et de l'esprit commercial de ces mêmes Etats- 
Unis ; avis à nous ! n’insistons pas trop non plus sur telle ou telle circu- 
laire remarquable, telle ou telle dépêche faite pour être montrée, et sur 
Pexcellent discours académique de 1838. Tout cela n'était que le dehors, 
la décoration, le spectacle : franchement il y avait trop de reptiles par 
derrière, au fond de la caverne, —de cette caverne dont le vestibule pas- 
sait pour le plus distingué et le plus recherché des salons. 

Sir Henry Bulwer a trés-bien pris et rendu la mesure de Pesprit poli- 
tique et pratique en M. de Talleyrand ; mais décidément son indulgence 
n’a pas fait assez large la part de ces vices fondamentaux ; il s’est montré 
trop coulant sur une chose essentielle. Le flair merveilleux des événe- 
ments, l'art de ]'a-propos, la justesse et, au besoin, la résolution dans le 
conseil, M. de Talleyrand les possédait à un degré éminent ; mais cela 
dit et reconnu, il ne songeait, après tout, qu’à réussir personnellement, 
à tirer son profit des circonstances : l'amour du bien public, la grandeur 
de lEtat et son bon renom dans le monde ne le préoccupaient que 
médiocrement durant ses veilles. Il n’avait point la haute et noble 
ambition de ces âmes immodérces à la Richelieu, comme les appelait 
Saint-Evremond. Son excellent esprit, qui avait horreur des sottises, 
n’était pour lui qu’un moyen. Le but atteint, il arrangeait sa conte- 
nance, et ne songeait qu'à attraper son monde, à imposer et a en imposer. 
Rien de grand, Je le répète, meme dans l’ordre politique, ne peut sortir 
d’un tel fonds. On n’est, tout au plus alors, et sauf le suprême bon ton, 
sauf l’esprit de société où il n’avait point son pareil, qu’un diminutif de 
Mazarin, moins l'étendue et la toute-puissance ; on n’est guère qu’une 
meilleure édition, plus élégante et reli¢e avec goût, de l’abbé Dubois. 


“Z. Y. X? Ss” Extra Prise of Two Guineas will be awarded 
Jor the best annotation of Victor Hugos “ Hernani,” 
Act iv., Scene ii. (the soltloguy of Don Carlos.) 


We have been asked, in regard to this Prize, what is intended 


by ‘‘ Annotation”? Such notes and comments as a teacher would 
desiderate in a school edition of the play. 


Inttials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prise-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by February 15, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor? THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


PARENTS AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 
By A SCHOOL BoARD MANAGER. 


NY one who watched the course of the last School Board 
election, and noted the absurd disproportion between 
the number of votes polled and the body of electors they 
represented, cannot but have been struck by the extraordinary 
apathy evinced by the London ratepayers on that important 
occasion. This pronounced indifference on a home question of 
really vital issues is all the more striking when contrasted with 
the feverish interest displayed by the public in military affairs 
seven thousand miles away. It is a melancholy, but indisputable, 
fact that “khaki and scarlet ” have carried all before them, and 
have given the less exciting questions of domestic politics “no 
chance of a show.” How may this want of interest in matters 
educational be accounted for? 

Certainly, there is nothing dramatic or picturesque about the 
essentially hum-drum progress ofta School Board election ; 
neither is there anything epic about the schools themselves, and 
the laureate is yet unborn, who, doubtless in time to come, will 
interpret and voice the poetry that is still somewhere latent in 
those outwardly prosaic institutions. In fact, our Board schools 
fail, somehow, to appeal to the popular imagination. That 
emotionally responsive public which takes an almost morbid 
delight in lurid descriptions of scenes “at the front,” revels 
with hysterical glee in warlike, not to say rowdy, demonstrations, 
and is ready to scream itself hoarse over burning questions of 
campaign administration, is oblivious of the fact that “ education 
is a better safeguard of liberty than a standing army,” and is 
quite callous as to the methods by which the vast machinery of 
our Board-school system is worked. Yet, for the average 
Londoner, the only side on which such questions affect him is 
that of his pocket. Your ordinary citizen has come to regard 
such institutions as more or less necessary evils, to whose 
maintenance the long-suffering ratepayer must resign himself 
with as good a grace as possible, though he will grudge an 
education grant far more bitterly than he would one for military 
armaments. 

Taking the British public then on its own ground—and it is 
nothing to-day, if not patriotic—is it not eminently a question 
of patriotism, considering how inextricably the future fortunes 
of our Empire are bound up in the education of “ the masses.” 
“Is not education ”—to quote Lord Reay’s words—“ a great 
Imperial interest”? Our very ideal of a State necessarily 
implies a corresponding ideal of education for that State. Yet 
it is extraordinary how, by a singular process of reversal, our 
much vaunted Imperialism, with a large majority of our 
countrymen, has only reference to foreign expansion and none 
whatever to internal development. The truer and deeper 
expansion is, after all, going on in our very midst, in the efforts 
made by our Board schools to train and fit the rising generation 
for their future place in our huge social economy. Few seem 
to recognize that our Board-school teachers are the true Empire- 
makers, developing, as they do, the faculties of those who are 
to carry on, for good or for ill, the traditions of the race. Did 
we realize this fact properly, it would surely be one of our most 
earnest pre-occupations as to how such an institution as the 
Board of Education is represented amongst us, and, failing 
such convictions, we are lamentably deficient in public spirit. 

One reason for the existence of this indifference is no doubt 
that curse of all scholastic work, within as without, the monotony 
of routine which makes all school work so unattractive to the 
mere outsider. Every teacher, alas! knows its deadening 
effect : is it not the će notre which persistently dogs his steps, 
chilling his aspirations, quenching his enthusiasms, and laying 
its cold hand on master and pupil alike? Much more, then, to 
the public is the even tenour of school work dull and devoid of 
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attraction. The patient and unwearying toil of those engaged 
therein—often culminating in efforts little short of heroic—meets 
with no recognition from the world at large, which turns a deaf 
ear to those dry statistics and technical formulz which too often 
overweight educational problems. As for “ the man in the 
street,” news of the yacht race or the last attempt to corner 
Botha is infinitely more interesting to him than anything the 
School Board can furnish. 

Moreover, there is a remarkable absence of what may be 
called personal interest in the schools. Ratepayers do not even 
care to see how their often sorely grudged subsidies are spent— 
a fact which proves that your average voter is not so commercial- 
minded as he is credited with being. It is hardly too much to 


say that there is no branch of life and work in which so little | 


interest is displayed as education. Our racecourses draw their 
thousands ; our theatres and music halls are never empty ; our 
picture galleries and museums, even our hospitals, attract their 
quota of visitors; but our Board schools are, as far as the 
general public is concerned, an undiscovered country that it has 
neither the will nor the curiosity to explore. The whole work 
is, in fact, viewed by the bulk of our upper-and middle classes 
with a frigid indifference, which is as harmful to the true interests 
of national education as the pronounced hostility of that happily 
now fast dwindling section of the community which lifts up its 
hands in pious horror at the bare notion of teaching “the 
masses ” anything beyond the three R’s. 

And, if outsiders are thus indifferent, what shall be said of 
those who might reasonably be supposed to have the most 
interest in the matter? “How,” it has been asked, “is the 
ordinary School Board child’s parent to be got to take an 
interest in the school?”—a pertinent question, indeed, but 
difficult enough of solution. It is quite obvious that the most 
direct means to this desirable end would be to bring parents 
into closer relation with the schools ; but this, in itself, is a matter 
entailing manifold practical difficulties, especially when it is 
remembered that the majority of those whose children are being 
educated by the State are much too deeply engrossed in the 
ies task of bread-winning to have time or thought for aught 
else. 

It is conceivable that the organization of lectures to parents, 
on more or less practical lines, might tend to unite together 
in a mutual interest a fraction at least of those concerned. 
But, remembering the decided preference of the proletariat 
for amusement to instruction, one would rather plead 


ee ee 


for the organizing of fé/es on a scale commensurate with the 
schools in whose name they would be celebrated, which should 
serve more especially as a means of reunion for the parents of 
the scholars, and, at the same time, be identified with the work 
of the latter. Such /é/es might well take the form of a demo- 
cratic equivalent to the “ prize day ” at our great public schools, 
or “Arbor-day” in the United States, so that the prize distribu- 
tions might take place with a suitable “ flourish of trumpets,” 
and not be the bald, graceless functions they now so often are. 

Of the thorny question of the Church’s attitude towards 
Board schools one hesitates to speak, closely connected as it is 
with the religious difficulty ; but there is little doubt that, could 
the Church exchange her present rd/e of active hostility, or, at 
best, of armed truce, for that of a sympathetic ally, her moral 
support would be invaluable in quickening lay interest in the 
State’s educational work, and would ensure the suffrages of 
many who, at present, preserve a timid neutrality in a matter 
of vital importance. It is, however, an encouraging sign of 
the times that the barriers of prejudice are now being broken 
down, on many sides by the clergy themselves, a number of 
whom have already held out the right hand of fellowship to 
those who ought to be their active coadjutors in the cause of 
enlightenment and progress. The Bishop of Rochester’s 
highly sympathetic address to Board-school teachers, at a meet- 
ing held at Sion College, last year, in connexion with the Guild 
of St. Edmund, is an admirable case in point. 

In conclusion, one practical suggestion for remedying, in 
part at least, the state of things as above described may be 
offered. To see something of the life and work in a London 
Board school is an education in itself—albeit, a wholesome 
experience too often neglected. To know something of the 
methods by which large numbers of children are disciplined 
and trained to better mental and physical development is in- 
deed a revelation of what a great national work, what a con- 
solidation of empire in the best and truest sense, is being carried 
on in our midst. May we not with reason plead with the public 
to take a more active interest in a matter so nearly touching our 
national welfare? Did they but visit the schools now and then, 
outsiders would find there much to awaken their admiration and 
to stimulate their interest, much to quicken their patriotism and 
deepen their pride as English citizens, and would return, 
perhaps, themselves the richer for new thoughts and sympathies, 
born of a more perfect and practical knowledge of Board-school 
aims and ideals. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- | 
ments are continued from page 90. 


Oxford University 


APPOINTMENTS COMMITTEE, 


Recommends Graduates of the University of 
Oxford for Scholastic, Tutorial, and other Appoint- 
ments of all kinds. 
Postal Address —The Secretary, 
Appointments Committee, Oxford. 

Telkgrasss —" Appointments, Oxford.’’ 

v. M. B. Furse, M.A., Trinity, Chairman. 

V. P. Seis, M.A., New College, Secretary. 


THE ANSTEY PHYSICAL 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS offers a PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
Luna's SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

The Theoretical work includes the study of Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of Movement, Elements 
of Pathology, &c. 

The Practical work includes Educational Gymnastics, 
for schools ana\ classes, Medical Gymnastics and 
Massage for the Yreatment of those diseases and de- 
formities which car be cured by movements and mani- 
pulations. 

Games, Swimming) and Dancing are also taught. 
Aze of admission 18 tO, 30. The course lasts two years. 
Candidates should poss'¢ss good health and education. 

Examinations are held, certificates granted, and 
successful students intrc\duced to posts. There are 
more openings for teachers trained at this College than 
can be filled. 

Apply to the Principat, The Leasowes, Hales- 
owen, Worcs. \ 


Bets, Nes hs Be he eee 


GYMNASTICS,’ HOOKEY, &o. 

ISS SPENCER HARRY, 

Principal of West Norwood Gymnasium, 

Knight's Hill, is open to additional engagements, 

visiting, in London or vicinity.—41 Binfield Road, 
Clapham, S.W 


A en eosin St A 


OME AND COLONIAL 


SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

(Incorporated for Examination and Certificate purposes 
with the National Froebel Union.) 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. 

Hicusury Hitt Houses, Lonpon, N. 


Principal—The Rev. Davip J. Tuomas, M.A. 
Vice-Principal—Miss PENSTONE. 
Students (Resident and Non-resident) trained for the 
Examinations of the National Froebel Union, and for 
the Teachers’ Diploma of the College of Preceptors. 
Froebelian Training for Mistresses of Lower Forms. 
A High School for Girls, Transition Class, and 
Kindergarten, are attached to the College for purposes 
of demonstration and practice. 
Matriculation Classes for intending Teachers. 


AY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL). 


The College is open to consider applications for 
admission from Candidates under the conditions of 
Art. 115 and Schedule viii. of the Government Code. 

Students are required to read for the Degrees of the 
Victoria University. Such work forms the greater 
part of the course of study necessary for the Govern- 
ment Teacher’s Certificate. 


Principal— Professor Woopwarp, B.A. 
Tutor in Education—Miss C. GRAVESON, B.A. 


Terms of Admission and Forms of Application may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY of the 
College, University College, Liverpool. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 


ay Training 


For particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, 
and cost of residence in the Women’s Hostel, apply to 
the Lapy PrincipaL, Women’s Hostel, Durham. 


\ Ñ TESTFIELD COLLEGE (FOR 
WOMEN), 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
value of from £40 to £50 a year for two years will be 
offered for competition at an Examination to be held 
on Jahe 24th and 25th, 1902. 

ndidates must not be under 18 years of age, and 
must have ed the Matriculation Examination of 
tbe University of London. The successful candidates 
will be required to come into residence in October 
next, and to read for the B.A. or B.Sc. Degree of 
the University of London. Entrance Forms and full 
ticulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss 

S M. SMEE. 
T. GEORGE’S TRAINING 

COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

EDINBURGH. 


Princtfal—Miss M. R. WALKER. 


This COLLEGE provides a complete course of 
Professional training for Ladizs who desire to become 
Teachers in Secondary Schools or Governesses in 
Families. The Course, which lasts for one year, 
includes attendance at the University Lectures on 
Education, in addition to lectures delivered by the 
College Staff, and the Students have ample opportunities 
of gaining experience in Class-teaching in good Schools. 
Students are admitted in January and October. 

Several Heriot Bursaries of £30 are offered in 
October. 

For prospectus and further particulars apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, 5 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


LONDON COMMITTEE (BOYS). 


The Regulations for the Senior, Junior, and Prelim- 
inary Examinations for 1902 can be obtained from the 
Secretary, 


. 
pra 


E. Lavman, Esq., 
1 Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 
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HOWELL’S SCHOOL, 
DENBIGH. 


‘HE following is a list of the 
Teaching Staff appointed for the above 
School :— 
HEAD MISTRESS. 
Miss BELOE, B.A. (Honours) London, late Senior 
Mathematical Lecturer at Westfield College, London. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 

Miss GRETA GREIG (Somerville College, Oxford), 
History Honours Schools, Second Class ; studied three 
years abroad in Paris and Leipzig ; three years’ teach- 
ing in Sutton High School. 


Miss HILDA SMITH (Westfield College, London), 
B.Sc., Botany Honours Intermediate; one year 
Science Mistress, Croydon High School; two years 
and one term in charge of Science Department at 
St. Leonard's, St. Andrews. Also First Class Certi- 
ficates, South Kensington, in Advanced Model Drawing 
and Advanced Light and Shade. 

Miss A. E. MONK (Newnham College, Cambridge), 
Historical Tripos, Parts I. and II. ; one year’s teach- 
ing in Normal School, Bordeaux. 

Miss ETHEL WORTERS (Girton College, Cam- 
bridge ; Training College, mbridge), Classical 
Tripos, Teachers Training Certificate ; two terms’ 
experience in teaching in Cambridge ; Tennis Cham- 
pion and Captain of tHe Hockey team, Girton College. 


Miss MARGARET GRIFFITH (Girton College, 
Cambridge), Scholarship on Senior Camb. to Girton 
{First Girl in England); Mathematical Tripos, Senior 
Optime aq. 42; one term's experience in teaching in 
Macclesfield High School. 


Miss AUDREY YORKE (St. Botolph, Boston, 
U.S.A.), Certificate in Physical Training ; Conductor 
of Swedish Gymnasium at Cliftonville, Margate ; five 
years’ experience in teaching. 


Miss ISABEL MACFARREN (Royal Academy 
of Music), Silver and Bronze Medallist, R.A.M.; 
late resident Music Mistress in Music School, Not- 
tingham ; five years’ experience in teaching. 


HE UNIVERSITY DAY 


TRAINING COLLEGE, OXFORD. — 
There will be vacancies for STUDENTS (Men 
in October, 1902, Candidates for admission shoul 
pay special attention to Latin and Greek with a view to 
assing Responsions (or an equivalent Examination). 
ull information concerning the new Course of Study 
arranged under Circular 454, and the exemptions 
granted in view of University Examinations, may be 
obtained from the Principal, Maurice F. Latuy, 
M.A., 5 King Edward Street, Oxford. 


1902 COMPETITION OF 


NOTICE TO PRINCIPALS OF LONDON SCHOOLS. 


All papers relating to this year’s Compe- 
tition for Prizes given by the ROYAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS for the best Essays on the Duty 
of Kindness to Animals were issued on 
December 10, 1901. The only addresses 
available to the Society are derived from 
London and Suburban Directories, covering a 
radius of twenty miles from Charing Cross. 

In the event of no delivery of papers having 
been made by post, I shall be glad to send 
parcels on receipt of applications from 
Principals. 

No Essay received after March 1 next. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


OORRESPONDENOE LESSONS. 
\ A ISS A. W. GREGORY, L.L.A., 


L Coaches by correspondence in English 
History and Literature, Anglo-Saxon, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian for the Higher Local, Holloway 
Scholarship, and other University Examinations, &c. 
Terms moderate. Apply—3 Ickburgh Road, Upper 
Clapton, N.E. 


OUTH AFRICA. — Classes in 


. DUTCH, ZULU, and NATIVE LAN. 
ee are held at King’s College, London, Strand, 


Apply to the SECRETARY. 


St. Dunstan Scholastic Agency, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Andreis E a, ondon Telephone 


Tae Agency is established for the 


transaction of all Educational Business 
as below :— 


(a) The School Transfer Department, for 
the sale and purchase of school properties. 
Partnerships arranged. 

(46) The Tutorial Department, for the en- 
gagement of qualified tutors and governesses 
(Head and Assistant). 

(c) The Pupils’ Department, for the assist- 
ance of parents in selecting suitable schools 
for their children and for the introduction of 
pupils to Schools on the Agency’s List. 


Applications are invited from Heads of 
Schools, Graduates and others, in view of 
arrangements for next term. Schools visited 
and reported on. All communications to be 
addressed to 

JOHN JACKSON, F.E.I.S., 
anager. 


GERMAN 
ASSOCIATION 
FOR MANUAL 

INSTRUCTION. 


Courses in Leipzig for 
Teachers from June 30 to 
beginning of September. 
Can be entered at the begin- 
ning of each week. 


Particulars of 
Dr. A. Passt, Leipzig. 


RAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 
On the German or Pure Oral System. 
11 FITZROY SQUARE, Lonpon, W.C. 


There are several Vacancies for Male and Female 
Students at this Training College, for whom good 
Appointments are easily obtainable on the completion 
of their Training. For all particulars apply to the 
Director, WILLIAM VAN PRAAGH, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 


LECTURES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


By CHARLES S. JERRAM, M.A. Oxon., 


Author of ‘‘ The Armies of the World,” &c., Lecturer 
at the Birkbeck, Goldsmiths’ Institute, and for the 
Navy League. 


Appress—4 LAVELL STREET, 
ALBION ROAD, STOKE NEWINGTON, N. 


The following Principals of schools heartily commend 
Mr. Jerram's ures :— Mesdames Brichta, De la 
Mothe, Power, Ramsay; Misses Pont Drown Cox, 
Coke-Smyth, Hill, Langhorne, Michôd, Wilkie, Woods. 


These Lectures are an attempt to put in practice Mr. 
John Morley's well known suggestion. 


PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 


COUNTERPOINT, ANALYSIS OF CLAS. 
SICAL WORKS.—Miss E. MuNTz, 6o Berners 
Street, W. — Visiting Lessons in Pianoforte, and 
Classes arranged at Schools for Senior (Local Centre) 
Examinations in Harmony and Counterpoint. Lectures 
on Musical subjects. Lessons by post for all Examina- 
tions. Pupils received at above address. 


IBERAL RELIGIOUS READ- 


ING.—Pamphlets by MARTINEAU, CHANNING, 
StTorFoRD BROOKE, and aken, sent Free, and Books 
lent, on application to Mrs. SQuIRRELL, Lynton, 
Stoneygate, Leicester. 


7 QUT OF PRINT. 


HE BOUND VOLUMES of the 


‘JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” for all 
years down to 1883 (inclusive) and also for 1885 are out 
of print. Binding Cases cannot be supplied for years 
previous to 1891. All Monthly Parts down to Dec., 
1882 (inclusive); and also for June, 1885; Dec., 1885 ; 
Nov., 1887; and Jan., 1888, are completely out of print. 


CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS AND 
PENSIONS. 


ANOVER, 8a Marienstrasse, 
Germany.— Ladies’ College. Modern methods. 
Preparation for Language examinations. Home life. 
Principal: Fraulein Brenpecke, late Senior German 
Mistress, London High schools. Highest references. 
Address as above. 
COLE PRIMAIRE SUPE- 
RIEURE, ALENCON, ORNE, FRANCE.— 
School for Girls. Good education. Large staff of Visiting 
and Resident Professors. Preparation for Examinations 
if desired. School situated in large grounds in healthy 
district. Advantages: Good food. moderate fees. 
References in England and France. Particulars from 
Mapame LA DIRECTRICE, above address. 


ASSEL—EDUCATIONAL 


HOME.— Miss Florence WesrT receives Three 
or Four Young Ladies wishing to complete their 
studies. Every facility for acquiring nguages, 
Music, Painting, &c. Refined home. English comforts. 
Highest English and German references. Address— 
Kaiserplatz 32, Cassel. 


RANCE. — Pastor Léon Bost, 


B.D., Salies-de-Béarn, Basses- Pyrénées, receives 
into his family a few ers or Pupils. French, 
Classics, &c. Comfortable home; mild climate. 
Strengthening Mineral Baths. First-class references. 


ARIS.—The Widow of a French 


Pasteur and her daughter (Professeur de Francais, 
Diplôme Supérieur), living in the neighbourh of 
the Sorbonne and goud studios, receive Boarders. 
Daily lessons in the f rench Language and Literature 
given when required. Real home life. Highest refer- 
ences. Muderate terms.—Madame Riann MALAN, 
103 rue Notre- Dame-des-Champs. 


ELGIUM.—Young Lady wishing 

to study French and German can be received in 

first-class Ladies’ School for £34 yearly, on condition 

of speaking English one hour daily. References in 

England.—Mme. Leuze, 87 Avenue Soison d'Or, 
Bruxelles. 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


ASTOR GOTTFRIED 


SCHWARZ, 23 Hauptstrasse, Heidelberg, 
receives a small number of Young Gentlemen wishing to 
study German. Board and lodging from £6 a month. 
Private lessons extra. Reference permitted to Prof. 
Ihne, Neuenheimer, Landstrasse, Heidelberg. 


CN epee 


J. LANGHANS, M.A. Oxon. 


(Hertford College), 


German Taylorian Scholar; Holder of French Taylor- 
ian Certificate ; Author of ‘‘ The German Empire 
and its Evolution under the Hohenzollern." 


TUTOR IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Ladies’ Colleges and Schools visited in London and 
country. 

Special subjects: Advanced French and German 
(Grammar, Cornposition, and Literature). A Course 
of Ten Lectures on French and Ten on German 
Literature, either in French, German, or English, 
with extracts from famous authors, specially prepared 
for Schools. 


Address—46 Albion Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


DRAMATIO READING, ELOQUTION, AND 
VOIOE CULTURE. 


ISS ANNIE RUTTER (for- 


merly pupil of Mrs. Fanny Stirling) receives 
pupils at her residence. Schools visited. 


31 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, Lonpon, W.C. 
Practical course. Teache:rs’ courses. Professional 


course. Students’ course. Lecture course. 


RAWING AND PAINTING 


LESSONS.—Two Sisters desire to increase 
their connexion in or near Chester. (1) Art Class 
Teachers’ Certificate, Abletr’s Certificate. High School 
experience. Prepares for Examinations. (2) Art 
Mistresses’ Certificates. Silver Medallist. aints 
Miniatures. Life Class at Studio, or would teach 
Miniature Painting. Address—P., Studio, 23 Bridge 
Street Row, Chester. 
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Books for the School Library. 


Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written. Pocket 
size. Leather, limp, gilt edges. With over 600 pages on Special 
Paper and Illustrations. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF HYGIENE. 


By Lieut.-Col. A. M. DAVIES, R.A.M.C., 


M.R.C.S., L.S.A., D.P.H. (Camb.); Late Assistant Professor of 
Hygiene, Army Medical School, Netley; Late Assistant Examiner in 
Hygiene, Science and Art Department. 


General Contents: Air and Ventilation — Water and Water Supply — Food and 
Dieting —Removal and Disposal of Sewage—Habitations—Personal Hyziene— 
Soils and Sites—Climate and Meteorology —Causation and Prevention of Disease 
— Disinfection. 


“The elegant dress of the little volume before us is but the outer covering of a 
truly rich kernel, and justly merits the praise it spontaneously calls forth. Attractive 
tothe eye, Surgeon-Major Davies's volume is equally attractive to the mind. Students 
will find that its 590 pages comprise all information necessary. Compact, handy, 
comprehensive, it certainly merits a high place among the text-books of the day." — 
Sanitary Record. 

“A singularly compact and elegant volume. ... contains an admirable gs écrs of 
everything relating to hygiene clearly and logically arranged and easy of reference. 
Likely, we think, to be the favourite text-book." — Public Health. 


Thirty-sixth Edition. Royal Svo, handsome cloth, ros. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and 
Honsehold Surgery. 


By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D., L.R.C.S., and 
J. CHARLES STEELE, M.D. 


Thoroughly Revised and brought down to the present state of Medical Science b 
ALBERT WESTLAND, M.A., M.D., and GEO. REID, M.D.. D.P.H. Wit 
a Section on the Maintenance of Health and the Management of Disease in Warm 
Climates by JAMES CANTLIE, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.; and Appendix on the 
AT of the Sick-room, and many Hints for the Diet and Comfort of 

nvali 


2o? AU Directions given in such form as to be readily and safely followed. 
** Worth its weight in gold."—O2z/ord University Herald. 


“Tbe book is one that is trulv invaluable, and should find a place in all well 
regulated households."—Camébridge Daily News. 


Twenty-second Edition. Revised, with numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Manual of Nursing. 
By LAURENCE HUMPHRY, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.S., 


Assistant Physician, late Lecturer to Probationers, at Addenbrooke's 
Hospital, Cambridge. 


General Contents: The General Management of the Sick-room in Private Houses 
- General Plan of the Human Body— Diseases of the Nervous System -Respiratory 
Svstem—Heart and Blood-vessels— Digestive System—Skin and Kidneys: Fevers— 
Diseases of Children—Wounds and Fractures— Management of Childbed—Sick-room 
Cookery, &c., &c. 


“ A distinct advance on all previous manuals."— British Medical Journal. 
“We would advise all nurses to possess a copy."— Hospital. 


Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 4s. 
With numerous Illustrations and Full-page Plates. 


A Manual of Ambulance. 


By J. SCOTT RIDDELL, C.M., M.B., M.A., 
Examiner to the St. John Ambulance Association, London. 


General Contents: Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology — The Triangular 
Bandage and its Uses—The Roller Bandage—Fractures, Dislocations, Sprains - 
Haemorrbage—-Wounds—Insensibility and Fits—Asphyxia and Drowning — Suffoca- 
tion-- Poisoning—Burns, Frostbite, and Sunstroke— Removal of Foreign Bodies— 


Ambulance Transport and Stretcher Drili—Ambulance Classes — Examination 
Papers. 
“A capital book. ... The directions are short and clear, and testify to the hand of 


an able surgeon.” —Ldinburgh Medical Journai, 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & C09., Limited, 


Exeter Street, Strand. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD CONFERENCE. 


CONFERENCE of the Teachers’ Guild was held at the 
College of Preceptors on January 13 and 14. The Hon. 
the Rev. Canon LYTTELTON, Chairman of Council, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN said that they had met this year, not to discuss the 
politics of education, but strictly educational matters. There was at 
the moment an extra amount of agitation in the country which was 
only in part educational. Any one who suffered from the climate, or 
influenza, or a sluggish liver found relief in abusing the Head Masters’ 
Conference. If any defects were pointed out in national character or 
arrest of progress in the expansion of the Empire, the fault was all 
laid at the door of the schoolmaster. Yet this stream of criticism was 
a good thing for them. In response to a national demand they must 
set their house in order, consider their ways, and be wise. 


Observational and Field Work as the basis of Geography Teaching. 


In th@ unavoidable absence of Prof. Seeley, Miss JOAN REYNOLDS 
read the first paper. In geography the problem of the teacher was 
where to find and how to use the raw material—not only what was 
provided in books, but what lay around them in Nature—to teach the 
pupil how to observe, to record observations, and to draw inductions. 
That direct observation must precede indirect was an axiom laid down 
in Rousseau’s '‘ Emile.” The Heimatkunde of the Germans was prac- 
tised by Pestalozzi in his school at Yverdun. He used to send his 
pupils out to gather their own clay, and mould in relief the valley where 
they found it. It was a good thing to tell children beforehand what they 
were expected to observe. Each child might be given a slip of paper 
with questions to guide its observation. All observation need not 
be strictly geographical. In towns it must be confined to marking and 
interpreting masses of buildings. Rock formation, as the basis of 
geography, required special attention. For the study of land forms 
and their history, Mawrer, Geikie, and Russell were very helpful. At 
the Summer Extension Meeting of 1900, Prof. Davies, after lecturing 
on the evolution of land forms, had taken a select class, of which she 
was one, to study the Cotswolds. Had representatives of Chili and 
Argentina attended and observed the shifting of water volumes, the 
present quarrel might have been avoided. Field excursions by schools 
could only be rare treats—twice or thrice in the year. Mr. Cowen, in his 
account of the annual school journey from London to Godstone, had 
shown how they should be prepared for and organized. In the class- 
room no elaborate apparatus was needed. The most important points 
to illustrate were relief of land and climate. The rest of geography 
teaching was mainly a matter of deduction. Thus, the first voyage of 
Columbus might be worked out by observing the prevailing winds of 
the Atlantic. Sections and contour lines might be made plain by 
gradually filling a flat vessel, and marking the ascending water levels. 
Dr. Mill had written a useful pamphlet on a sheet of the Sussex 
Ordnance map. The rarity of geography teaching by this method 
was due not so much to the ignorance of the teachers, but to the 
difficulties they encountered. The questions set in examinations did 
not test this kind of work. She suggested that the pupil might be set 
to interpret a map of the district. Direct observations of the natural 
features of the locality must precede the study of a map. Further, 
field work must not be confined to the first stages. At each stage fresh 
features had to be observed. The three natural stages were : 1. Observa- 
tion of typical forms of earth and water. 2. Comparison and reference 
to causes. 3. The power to interpret the present and forecast the 
iuture. 

Mr. Lypk& feared he was there on false pretences. He did not care 
a scrap for geography apart from teaching. In the few observations 
he had to offer he should ignore all that Miss Reynolds thought most 
important. It applied to babes, not to the boys he had taught. His 
toys had no happy valley in which to roam, and they did not want to. 
Clay they had everywhere, sunshine none ; they could only study rain. 
The average boy would not remember what you wanted himto. If you 
impressed on a boy that you were not going to require the heights of 
mountains, he would remember them to a foot. He could not draw or 
model himself, and he could not conceive how a class of thirty or forty 
could be taught out of doors to abstract the geological conformation of 
a valley and reproduce it pictorially or plastically. Again, in his school 
they had almost no apparatus, and they did not want it. He could 
report great progress in geography teaching. In the last ten years he 
had examined fitty thousand candidates, and the difference in the 
answers was most marked. Ten years ago the average answers were 
mere masses of cram ; last year, out of two thousand papers, not more 
than 10 per cent. were ‘‘cram.’’ Pupils found it did not pay. If 
field work were to be the basis of geography teaching, surely it re- 
quired more than two or three days in the year. When he was at 
Glasgow he used to ask his class how many of them had been round 
the Kyles of Bute. To those who had not he would say: “Go; it 
only costs a shilling, and, if before next lesson you haven’t been, you'll 
be whipped.” That one expedition gave him sufficient standards of 
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value on which to build. He did not want appeals to the eye, but to 
the imagination—a much higher quality. These field excursions were, 
after all, play, not work, and he was certain that half even of Miss 
Reynolds's class were playing. The’average boy did not want to do 
‘soft’? things. Set him something that is hard, and he likes doing 
it because it is hard. The true basis of geography teaching was not 
land forms, but what the boy was interested in—things to eat, things 
to measure, apples, gold mines, engines, tunnels through Shap Fell, 
gradients—in short, at any rate, in a manufacturing town, a com- 
mercial basis. They were not specialists in geography, but teachers, 
one of whose subjects was geography, which they had to correlate with 
other subjects. 

Miss PUNNETT (Cambridge Training College) objected to Mr. Lyde 
that without perception there could be no appeal to the imagination. 
What was imagination but a picturing of things seen? Were none of 
Mr. Lyde’s boys interested in science? Might not this interest afford a 
wider basis to build on than apples? If Mr. Lyde had ever tried field 
work, he would have found that the dull boys were interested in it and 
worked as they never had worked in the class-room. 

Miss REYNOLDS, in reply, said that both she and Mr. Lyde were at 
one as to the necessity of arousing interest ; they only differed as to the 
means. She had clearly laid down that the observational method was 
only one way of several. The difference between them was not wide. 
Mr. Lyde postulated one day’s excursion ; she asked for two. Observ- 
ational work could be pursued inside as well as outside the class- 
room. 


Holiday Courses. 


The opener of this subject was Mr. M. E. SADLER, Director of Special 
Inquiries, Board of Education. He said that to any one who knew the 
time, trouble, and thought required to organize a holiday course it was 
an ungracious task even to hint a fault. Yet even organizers themselves 
must sometimes doubt whether all their efforts had left any permanent 
result, and be harried by the thought that they had murdered the sleep 
of the Long Vacation and would be chidden by the gentle Elia in the 
Elysian Fields. Still, they were bound to the wheel, and must follow 
the gleam. To all such let due thanks and honour first be given, 
and then criticism. The worst thing that could be said of them was 
that they were Ao/iday courses, for it was not as though the teachers who 
had been slack in term-time then made up arrears; it was the in- 
dustrious apprentice who frequented them. When things were properly 
organized, no one would be allowed to attend a holiday course without 
a medical certificate. True, he had never actually seen any one the 
worse for attending, but the theoretical objection held good that some 
men and women worked when they ought to be playing. But, instead 
of framing any general propositions, he asked leave to draw a few cha- 
racters after the manner of the eighteenth-century moralists. EREMITES 
is a schoolmaster who conceals beneath the veil of geniality the temper 
of a recluse. Amid the fret and stir of term-time he sighs for the shades 
of Fontainebleau or the snows of the Oberland. Discipline is not his 
Jorte, and the least precious part of his work is done in the class-room. 
Especially his lessons in French are distinguished rather by zeal than by 
success. So Eremites nobly resolves to pass windy weeks at Easter, or 
scorching dog-days in August, at a French /ycée, to acquire that most 
elusive of gifts—a Parisian accent. INSULARIS thinks less highly of the 
Continent than he ought to think, his notions of Frenchman and Ger- 
man being derived mainly from hair-raising extracts from the gutter press. 
A well selected succession of foreign holiday courses would be good for 
him ; only, having no entrance to the language, he is only confirmed in 
his low estimate of the intelligence of foreigners, and fires off a letter to 
the Times exposing their ignorance. SCRUPULOSA corrects exercise 
books all through the term with a painful exactitude that leaves little time 
for private leisure or relaxation. The high Alps, in company with a 
friend, would suit her case far better than any holiday resort. GAKRULA, 
the kindliest but most superficial of women, has attended more holiday 
courses than any of her age and sex. She knows the latest lights on 
prehistoric man and microbes, on the Homeric question and problem 
plays. For her a severe course of French and German exercises 
may be prescribed. Rustica has lived a retired and limited life 
in the country with relations all older than herself. A consider- 
able portion of her time is consumed in reading the S/andard 
aloud and finding lost spectacles. For her a holiday course is an 
unmixed boon. The general inference was that for some people, at 
certain places and under right conditions, holiday courses were very 
valuable institutions. If the social side were carefully organized, they 
were useful in bringing people together and helping them to rub off 
angularities. To some people, not necessarily over-fastidious, anything 
that smacked of a personally conducted tour, whether as regarded 
places or literature, was distasteful. Others enjoyed the opportunity 
afforded of visiting museums, libraries, &c., in company. Why were 
not more holiday resorts started in the pure air of the Alps or High- 
lands, from which all bores were ostracized? No one could believe 
how dull some lecturers could be till he had heard them. The 
Teachers’ Guild should bring out a confidential list of such 
holiday resorts for the initiated. His experience was that 


it took three days for a holiday resort to settle down. At 
the end of that time a common sentiment arose that no one 
could predict—enthusiastic or critical, gay or in the dumps. But 
every holiday resort had the mind and temper that it deserved. For 
the study of modern languages holiday courses offered peculiar advan- 
tages. For initiating such courses their thanks were due mainly to Dr. 
Findlay, and for carrying out the plan to Mr. Longsdon and Mr. 
Marvin. Let them not, however, encourage the mischievous delusion 
that by devoting three weeks at Easter or a month in summer to a 
course at Caen or Marburg, a school acquaintance with French or 
German could be brought to maturity. The modern language teacher 
needed two years’ residence abroad after taking his degree. There 
was at the present moment a great conflict of ideals in national life, in 
literature, in art, in music. English ideals were at a discount, but it 
did not follow that when a nation was most reviled it was furthest 
from the right. Could we not do more to make our foreign friends 
understand what England really cared for, to make them see that much 
of their criticism was wide of the mark, to render audible the true 
voice of England, as expressed by Hooker, Burke, Dean Church—each 
speaking to his generation the secret purpose and ideal of our national 
life, the embodiment of one great whole in apparently opposite tend- 
encies, the distrust of any revolutionary solution of great questions, the 
resolve to maintain ancient institutions as a framework for ancient 
liberties, and to mould them gradually to present needs ? 

Mr. LONGSDON stated that in the last eight years over two thousand 
English students had attended holiday courses in France and Germany. 
The need of such courses for modern language teachers had been im-. 
pressed on him, as en inspector of secondary schools, when sometimes 
he found the teacher actually spelling the French words, and not even 
pretending to be able to pronounce them. Residence in a private 
family was almost an essential part of a foreign holiday course. Hotels 
and boarding-houses were equally unsatisfactory. The influence of a 
small English settlement of cultured men and women in a French town 
was a potent factor in promoting international amenities and removing 
prejudices. 


Inspection of Secondary Schools. 


The discussion was opened by Mrs. BRYANT. Without adopting the 
Rosebery policy of the ‘‘ clean slate,” we might still be idealists. By- 
finding out what the wisdom of the past had been aiming at we might 
disentangle the essential elements, and so build up an ideal of inspec- 
tion. What, then, were the facts? (1) Schools had been free to choose 
between inspection and examination. School authorities had been 
anxious to see their schools inspected, but there had been no public de-. 
mand for inspection. There had been of late a loud cry against the 
evils of over-examination ; but over-inspection might prove a worse evil 
than any Locals. (2) The Universities had had the lion’s share of ex- 
amining, and had undertaken tentatively inspection. (3) A system of 
State inspection was growing up. (4) Governing bodies appointed at their 
pleasure individual examiners, and there was a great deal to be said for 
that plan. Thus there were, on the one hand, various voluntary agen- 
cies, and, on the other, the Local Authorities and the Board of Education. 
To look ahead, the Local Authorities would have the control of all. 
secondary schools, and would be bound to make themselves acquainted 
with what was going on in their schools. In comparing the advantages. 
of University and State inspection it was to be noted that the close. 
contact of Universities and schools was again to both. At the Victoria 
University the Council desired to employ as far as possible the staff of 
Owens College in the work of inspection, in order that their professors. 
might know at first hand what was being done in schools. In the public 
interest, and as exercising a public trust, the Locai Authorities would be 
bound directly or indirectly to inspect, and it was equally obvious that 
there must be some central control. The Board of Education must 
keep in touch with education all over the country. But inspection was 
threefold—administrative, educational, and lying between them the. 
mixed province of sanitation, buildings, plant, &c. The first part 
should be as far as possible in the hands of the Universities. That was 
what the Universities could do best—for one thing, because the schools 
liked it best. But for administrative inspection the Universities were 
obviously not fitted. How, then, were these different inspections to be- 
combined? The best solution would seem a combination of University 
inspectors with one Central assessor, who should draw up a joint report ; 
and together with these she would like to see the Local Authority (who. 
should pay the bill) insome way associated. Examinations should be 
annual, but inspection of this sort at much longer intervals. A vast 
amount of time and money was wasted in sending some people to see 
that other people were doing their work properly. A very ordinary- 
person can set a good examination, but it required an archangel to bea 
good inspector. If inspection were held once in every three or every 
five years, even by inspectors a little lower than the angels, the very. 
ablest teachers would profit by it. 

The Rev. R. D. SWALLOW expressed a general agreement with Mrs.. 
Bryant, though his views had been somewhat modified by recent events. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s letter to Sir John Hibbert showed that our 
education éxxAngia was not to be a universal or national éxrAnola. 
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‘There was no desire on the part of the Government for whole-hearted 
teform. Again, only the week before, the Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee of the West Riding had appealed to Government to deal only 
with secondary schools, and he feared that this unwillingness on the 
part of the Local Authorities to deal with matters not already entrusted 
to them would give the Government an excuse for bringing in another 
of Sir John Gorst’s little Bills. That a prominent member of the 
profession had lately approved that course showed the need of free 
discussion. They had, or would shortly have, a Register of Teachers. 
They still needed a register of schools, and for this a census of schools, 
and for this inspection. There was already a regular inspection of schools 
of science, and also of a rapidly increasing number of schools which 
accepted Clause 73 of the ‘* Directory”; besides these, a few schools 
which had placed themselves uncer the Joint Board. All these, how- 
ever, represented but a fraction of the schools of England. Virtually, 
all the public schools, the day schools, and the proprietary schools 
{except for the administrative inspection, which had passed from the 
Charity Commissioners to the Board of Education) were uninspected. 
What, then, was to be done to encourage inspection? There must be 
no compulsion, but gentle persuasion—i.¢., an ostracism of schools 
which refused to admit the inspector. The inspector was, as it 
were, the énioxowos, the bishop of the éxxAngia, the guarantor 
to the public of general efficiency. He brought masters in contact 
with wider experience than their own, and he furnished the Local 
and Central Authorities with materials for the co-ordination of schools. 
in dealing with private schools, the inspector would ask such questions 
as these— Does the school do what it pretends to do? Does it provide for 
the wants of the neighbourhood? Are the payments and pensions of 
assistant masters satisfactory ? 

Who were to be the inspectors? In the ‘‘ Directory ” of the Board 
of Education he found a list of twenty-one secondary inspectors, 
but of these only nine had letters attached to their names indicating 
a University degree, nor was there a single teacher of eminence or 
one who had made his mark in scholarship. The list was infected 
with the S. Kensington bacillus, and it did not contain the name of 
a single woman. The occasional inspectors were distinguished men, 
but, as they had heard in another place, they did not inspect, and 
were, he feared, only used as decoy ducks. The University inspectors, 
as far as his experience went, were satisfactory, but they must be paid ; 
and, though the charges were moderate, they bore heavily on the poorer 
schools. In conclusion, he would venture to lay down five theses— 
(1) There could be no proper condition of schools unless all schools were 
under inspection. (2) The Consultative Committee was the proper 
administrative body for inspection. (3) The present inspectorate of the 
Board was ineffective and insufficient. (4) There should be power 
for the Board to delegate inspectoral powers to the Universities. 
(5) Inspectors should be men and women, not machines set in motion 
and regulated by a Department. 

Mr. EvE said that in an ideal inspection there should be complete 
solidarity between the inspector and the teacher. Therefore the 
inspector should have served for at least ten years as an assistant 
master, and for preference five years more as a head master. Thus, if 
only he were endowed with modesty—the most essential quality in an 
inspector—he would command the confidence both of the head and the 
assistants. 

Mr. BUCKMASTER objected that an inspector with Mr. Eve’s quali- 
fications could not be a permanent official. He would be superannuated 
before he had got into the swing of his work. There was the further 
danger that the inspectorate would be filled by head masters who had 
proved failures. Inspection was a trade that must be learnt like other 
trades. A formal inspection every five years, such as Mrs. Bryant 
desired, would not effect its object. To judge of the work of a school 
you must see it under its ordinary conditions, and visit it without notice. 

Mr. THORNTON, Mr. Lybe, Mr. Storr, Mrs. GREEN, Miss PUN- 
NETT, and Mr. ELLIOTT also took part in the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up, said the diversity ot opinion showed 
the complexity of the problem. We did not, indeed, like Mrs. Bryant, 
require inspectors to be archangels. Ag Mr. Lyde had shown, an in- 
spector might give valuable hints on teaching, though he knew little or 
nothing of the subject. Yet he held that inspection must not be forced, 
but allowed to grow up gradually. If it were to be attempted at once 
on a large scale, he doubted whether the country could furnish compe- 
tent inspectors in sufhcient numbers. Every profession was crying out 
for better materials, the Church and the Army no less than schools. 
Every year there was a greater drain on ability from the Colonies. Asa 
start, he would suggest the following scheme. There should be a head 
inspector (he knew of one man capable of filling the post, whose name 
he would not reveal), with a salary of not less than £2,000, and under him 
five or six other permanent inspectors at salariesof £1,000. The Board 
thus formed should divide the country up between them. Their inspec- 
tion would be so valuable that all schools would be eager to secure their 
services. Then let them look out for underlings, who would work under 
their direction and supervision. Thus a body of trained men would 

adually be formed, and the work would extend by a natural process. 
Taspection was a national need, for at present the public did not know, 
and had no means of ascertaining, what any school was doing. 


The second day’s Conference included papers on ‘‘ Nature Teaching 
for Children,” by Mr. C. E. Rice and Miss J. C. Vinter; on ‘* The 
Essentials of Geometry Teaching in Schools,” by Dr. Wormell and 
Miss Jessie Gill; on ‘‘ The Teaching of English Literature in Schools, 
and School Editions of English Classics,” by Mr. P. A. Barnett and 
and Mr. H. Courthope Bowen. We hope next month to give some of 
these papers in full. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD 
MASTERS. 


HE Annual General Meeting of the I.A.H.M. was held at 
the Guildhall on January 10 and 11, under the presidency 
of the Rev. Dr. Gow. 


Dr. Gow, in his opening address, dealt with the general aspects of 
education at the present moment. The bewilderment of the Duke of 
Devonshire was not surprising ; but, had he been in the Duke’s posi- 
tion, he should have taken steps to sift the matter and work out clear 
ideas for himself. The first step was an educational survey of the 
whole country. After that would come a consultation with school- 
masters, men of business, and politicians, each on his own special 
topic. Lastly, these different views should be co-ordinated and em- 
bodied in a Bill. As it was, nothing of this kind had been done; still 
there was to be a Bill. What it would contain he could not forecast ; 
but it was clear from the Duke’s letter to Sir J. Hibbert that it would 
only have a reflex action on the existing endowed schools. Till the 
provisions of the Bill were known it would be idle to discuss its 
possible effects. He would, therefore, confine himself to general re- 
flections. He did not believe that any Education Bill could have the 
eflect they all desired—to produce a well-educated, industrious, and 
intelligent people. The English people were notoriously not docile— 
no more were the Scotch; but the Scotch loved learning and taught 
themselves. The English, on the other hand, especially those who set 
the fashion, had no love for learning, and would not teach themselves. 
It was as impossible to make such a people intelligent by Act of Parlia- 
mert as it was to make them sober. They might spend millions of 
money and erect thousands of schools, and force the youth of the 
country into them, but they would not make scholars out of refractory 
materials. The one thing lacking was a general pleasure in the 
exercise of mental activity. That general interest did exist in Germany, 
and that interest, he believed, had been produced by what we in 
England were determined not to try—extreme simplicity of the ap- 
paratus of teaching. The general demand for an Education Bill might 
be quoted against him ; but he thought there was in the main a demand 
for commodities, not a demand for education. From whom did the 
demand come? First and foremost, from the supporters of voluntary 
schools, who did not care for any schools but their own, and were in- 
different to the rest of the Code so long as religious education was pro- 
vided. Then there were the Town Councils, who chafed against the 
Schoo) Boards. Then there were the merchants, who wished other 
people’s children to be better taught, but were careless about their own. 
The desire was not for education, but for some other commodity con- 
nected with education. The parents whose children were the subject 
of the discussion were profoundly indifferent, and chose their schools, if 
they exercised any choice, solely for social reasons. The moral he 
would draw was that it would be extremely dangerous to introduce 
suddenly among the English people a high standard of education. At 
Nottingham the founding of a University college some twenty years ago 
had killed all the intellectual life of the town. The professional had 
cowed the amateur. As in art, music, and athletics, so in education he 
feared that everybody would drop his books so soon as he found that he 
could not be a professor and earn his living by them. There was grave 
danger that the education which was going to be given to our youth 
would be such as to turn them out superficially finished and competent 
for a time, but rotten at the core, unwilling to learn anything that did 
not pay, and unable to learn that because they had not kept their in- 
telligence lively and in working order. For this reason he hoped that 
the coming Education Bill would not be a very drastic affair. The 
adjustment of administrative difficulties, the ven of institutions 
languishing for lack of funds, and the starting of a few experiments 
would, in his judgment, be sufficient for the moment. The disease was 
not to be cured in a hurry. A little Bill every year and a vigilant 
Education Department would do more good than a big Bill that would 
run through the country like an earthquake. A series of small Bills 
would alarm nobody, would maintain the public interest, and would 
keep the Department on the guz vive. 

The New Education Bill. 

Mr. A. F. Rutty (Leatherhead) moved : 

‘ That the next Education Bill provide (i.) for the efficient 
control of all secondary schools ; (ii.) that every school under the 
supervision of a Local Authority should have a right of appeal 
from the Local Authority to the Board of Education in matters of 
curriculum and administration, as well as of finance.” 
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They had had numerous little Bills, moribund in birth. What they 
wanted was a wide and comprehensive measure ; but the recent letter 
of the Duke of Devonshire showed that the Government had no idea 
of anything heroic. 

The main objects to be aimed at were to put an end to all schools 
that were not efficient. and to place schools under the effective control 
of some authority that would inspect and examine them. Of private 
schools many were excellent; but more were utterly inefficient and 
ought to be suppressed. We did not allow quacks in our hospitals, or 
tub-thumpers in our pulpits. Why should we allow charlatans to set 
up what they were pleased to call educational establishments, with un- 
trained and unqualified assistants ? 


The Authority. 


The question whether their schools would be under the Central or 
Local Authority had exercised them much; but the Duke’s letter to 
Sir John Hibbert had resolved most of their doubts. Government had 
no intention of compelling any school to come under the Local 
Authority. It was also clear from this letter that there would be no ex- 
clusion of any school by name from the action of the Bill or any invidious 
distinction drawn between the older and the more recent foundations. 
With this freedom of choice he was convinced that a large number 
of schools would avail themselves of the upportunity, and a con- 
stantly growing number, if the Local Authority showed a disposition 
to leave the best of their schools alone. Yet it was a wise precaution 
at starting to give to all schools a right of appeal to the Board of 
Education. 

The German Scare. 


Many would resort to more drastic measures, and remodel our 
whole system in conformity with Germany. He trusted they would 
never yield to this agitation. They did not want their boys to become 
like German boys. They did not want to see secondary schools turned 
into what ought to be tertiary or their pupils converted from humanists 
into ‘‘ heuristics ” by the introduction of malodorous fireworks into the 
laboratory. What was wanted was to make the work as hard as 
German boys’. Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘flannelled fools” were not made in 
Germany. 

Mr. WERTHEIMER (Bristol) seconded. He agreed with the resolu- 
tion, but disagreed with all the arguments of the mover. In par- 
ticular he protested against the flippant scoff at science teaching. 
We wanted a definite aim for our schools—neither classical nor modern, 
but a mixture of the two. We had much to learn from Germany, 
especially as to modern language teaching. 


Private Schools. 

Mr. FLETCHER (Liverpool) pointed out that the first part of the 
resolution introduced the vexed question of private schools—a question 
that were better deferred. The important thing was not that all should 
be done, but that something should be done well. If the public 
schools were made efficient, the inefficient private schools would dis- 
appear of themselves. Again, if efficient control were interpreted as 
by the Central Authority, this would mean that the Central Authority 
would dictate how money raised by rates was to be spent. 

Dr. Fry supported this view. Private schools sorely needed super- 
vision ; but the present Government were not likely to fall into the 
extreme of biting off more than they could chew. 

After some further discussion it was agreed to put separately the two 
parts of the resolution, which were carried with only three or four 
dissentients. 


Inspection and Examination of Schools. 


Mr. J. E. KiNG (Manchester) moved : 

‘‘ That for the inspection of secondary schools steps should be 
taken by the Board of Education to make effective the choice of 
inspection by a University organization, expressly provided under 
Clause 3 of the Board of Education Act.” 

In the new South Kensington ‘‘ Directory ” it was laid down that not only 
all recognized schools of science, but also secondary day schools receiv- 
ing grants from the Board of Education, would be held to have applied 
for inspection under the Board of Education Act, 1899, and would be 
compulsorily inspected, As far as he was aware no provision had 
hitherto been made for the University organization of inspection ad- 
vocated by the I. A. H.M. as an alternative to the Board inspection, and 
granted under Clause 3 of the Act. In advocating inspection he did not 
wish to exclude examination. The days of examination were not yet 
over. There might be beings who, by a two days’ visit to a school, 
were capable of gauging its merits and defects, but such paragons were 
rare ; otherwise the need for head masters would be over. In weighing the 
advantages of inspection by a University organization against one by 
Government officials, a recent utterance of Mr. Chamberlain on 
charity was to the point: ‘“ Directly you get a great organization the 
personal element is eliminated.” Inspection was twofold, administra- 
tive—including sanitary—and educational. On the first part the 
Board of Education was bound to satisfy itself. With the second part 
the Universities should be concerned, and examination should go hand 
in hand with inspection. The University inspector, they desiderated, 


should be like the Matinian bee, fertilizing school after school by the 
gentle fanning of his wings and the faint hum of his presence. To the 
Science and Art inspector they owed much, and bare justice had been 
done him by the profession, but he was rather associated in their minds 
with the red tape worm. It was reported that negotiations were going 
on between the Universities and the Board; but they must bestir 
themselves. 

Mr. RE!TH (Halifax) seconded. He said that the Technical Instruc- 
tion Committee of the West Riding County Council, on which he sat 
as an assessor, thought of instituting an inspection of their own, and he 
would like to know what the Association said to this proposal. The 
Victoria University had already been recognized as an agency under the 
Board of Education ; and the reports of the University inspectors, if 
accompanied by a Board inspector’s, would be recognized as valid 
for the administrative part. He could not, however, himself conceive 
a school putting itself for the first time igto the hands of a moribund 
University. A multiplicity of inspections was greatly to be depre- 
ciated. One of their members had been inspected twenty-nine times 
in a year. 

Mr. KAYE (Bedford) feared that the resolution involved a dual 
inspection, as they were bound to have an administrative inspection 
under the Board of Education, besides the educational inspection of the 
Universities, and probably another by the Local Authority. He 
illustrated the complexity of the problem from the case of Bedford, 
where there was a mixed trust in which schools of different kinds 
shared. They wanted as strong a body of inspectors as they could get. 
If the work was divided, they would not get strong men. 

Dr. FINDLAY said the problem had been satisfactorily solved in 
Wales by the creation of a Central Board, on which the University, the 
Local Authorities, the Board of Education, and head teachers were all 
represented. For the inspectorate was wanted a body of men who had 
been teachers but whose life work was inspection. 

Mr. Peacock (Wakefield) moved, as a rider: ‘‘ That such in- 
spection should be allowed, if so desired, to take the place of the 
annual examination ordered by the scheme of the school.” They could 
not expect the Universities to give up their Local Examinations—the 
only part of their extra-mural work that paid. 

Dr. Scorr said the resolution was framed to satisfy the Board of 
Education Act. There must be an administrative inspection ; but this 
might take place at any time, and need not interfere with the work of 
the school. What they dreaded was the uniformity of a State system, 
and therefore, for the educational inspection, they wished the alter- 
native of the Universities. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said they were still frightened by the bugbear of ten 
years ago. The elementary schools had rid themselves of a cast-iron 
Code and payment by results, and there was now no danger of uni- 
formity. The Universities could not, in the matter of secondary edu- 
cation, be considered experts, and from the Board of Education they 
might hope, in time, for real experts. Ifa University inspector devoted 
his whole time to the work, he had better be under the Board; if he 
made inspection a wdpegyor, he was only an amateur. 

Mr. FLETCHER urged the advantage of the Universities and schools 
keeping in close touch. True, the Dons knew at present little or 
nothing of schools ; let them come and learn something. 

Dr. FRY supported the resolution in the interests of freedom. The 
Board of Education had not, so far, appointed inspectors whom they 
could trust. The distinguished men who figured in the ‘‘ Directory ” as 
“ occasional inspectors” (like their Chairman) were merely decoy- 
ducks. They were too busy men to take more than an occasional job. 

Dr. Gow explained that he did not know till that morning that his 
name was on the list. Sir W. Abney had asked him to undertake the 
inspection of a particular school in his neighbourhood, and, having 
obtained the leave of his Governors, he had consented ; but the pro- 
posal fell through, and he had never inspected for the Board. 

Mr. LAFFAN desired anything that would discourage the vast system 
of University examinations, grouping schools of different aims all over 
the country—a system which was doing much to kill education in Eng- 
land. 

The amendment was then put, and rejected bya small majority. The 
resolution with Mr. Peacock’s rider was carried. 


Pensions, 


Dr. R. P. Scott, in the absence of Mr. Dakyns, moved : 

‘‘ That the Board of Education should be empowered to adopt 
for teachers in public secondary schools a scheme for giving 
analogous advantages to those of the scheme of the Welsh Central 
Board.” 

The advantages of the Association scheme were fully set forth in the 
Report of the Council (page 140), and that of the Welsh Board scheme 
on page 51 of the same Report. Their own scheme was financially 
sound, but the flaw in it was that the minimum there indicated was 
taken by governing bodies asa maximum. Under the Welsh scheme, 
for every £10 contributed by the master the Central Board gave £16. 
Among hard cases that had come under his personal knowledge, he 
mentioned one of an assistant master who had been superannuated after 
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thirty years’ service with a gratuity of £50. Half the difficulties of 
tenure arose from the absence of any pension scheme. 

Mr. GULL (London) pointed out the wholly different conditions 
prevailing in England and in Wales. In Wales they had a homogene- 
ous body of schools under one Authority, which could compel all 
masters in its schools to join the scheme. The Association of Head 
Mistresses had adopted an almost identical scheme to that of the Head 
Masters ; and 387 mistresses had joined it, as against 156. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. GULL, and seconded by 
Mr. TAYLOR: 

‘That head masters be requested to bring before governing. 
bodies the advantages of the Association scheme of pensions.” 
This was lost ; and the original motion was carried, with the addition of 

the words ‘* by means of the aid afforded by the Local Authority.” 


Science Grants for Secondary Day Schools. 


Dr. TURPIN (Nottingham) moved : 

“ That this Association welcomes in Clause 73 of the ‘ Directory’ 
of 1901-2 a desire on the part of the Board of Education to aid 
science teaching in schools without detriment to other subjects in 
their curricula.” 

Under the new scheme of the Board of Education a grant of 5os. a 
head could be earned by a school taking a course of science for not less 
than nine hours a week, but five of these hours might be given to 
mathematics. Four hours a week of science was not an unreasonable 
amount, at any rate, for the modern side of a school. It was true that 
schools earning the grant would come under the inspection of the 
Board of Education, and by Clause 7 be brought under the Local 
Authority ; but, from his Welsh experience, he had no dread of coming 
under a democratic Authority. 

Mr. E. W. HENSMAN (Quorn) seconded ; and, after some discussion, 
in which Mr. CoHEN, Dr. FInpLay, Mr. REITH, and Mr. SWAN took 
part, the resolution was carried. 

The reports of the Committees were then received, and the meeting 
adjourned till Friday. 


FRIDAY. 
Officers and Committees. 


The officers of the Association were re-elected for 1902: as Secre- 
taries—Dr. R. P. Scott and Mr. Swallow ; as Treasurer—Mr. Easter- 
brook. Dr. SCOTT, in accepting the appointment, said he thought it 
most undesirable that it should come to be regarded as a life tenure ; 
he had merited his discharge, but consented to serve for another year 
on the ground that it was not well to swap horses while crossing a 
stream. : 

In moving that the Report of the Joint Advisory Committee be 
received, Dr. Scorr said, in taking over the work of the old Press 
Committee, they had attempted, with very insufficient funds, to inter- 
pret to the public the meaning of secondary edycation. The term was 
not a happy one, suggesting, as it did, to the man in the street ‘‘a 
secondary consideration,” but the thing was good. Parents needed to 
be shown how it differed in kind from primary education. 

Mr. SWALLOow, as Chairman of the Committee on Training of 
Teachers, urged the attendance of masters. He had often to contend 
single-handed with the experts and the women. The Association at 
present showed little interest in training. Doubtless the Conference of 
Head Masters cared as little or less, but their two representatives on 
this Committee—Mr. Bell and Mr. Rendall—did care and did attend. 
Quite lately their Secretary had addressed an inquiry to the heads of 
schools as to provision made for training. For every hundred answers 
received from head mistresses there had been but one from head 
masters, and that of no interest. Whether they liked or disliked 
training, or were indifferent, it was a question that loomed large in the 
future. 

Mr. HINTON, as representative of the I.A.H.M. on the Joint Agency 
for the Supply of Assistant Masters, reported that during the past year 
the Agency had paid its way. He urged head masters to support it, as 
a boon and a blessing to assistant masters. 

Dr. FRY, commenting on the small number of names on the books of 
the Agency, said there never was a time when the profession was less 
attractive than now. Till assistant masters were adequately paid 
and pensioned, they might legislate as they liked, but they would not 
get their schools properly staffed. 

Mr. ARNOLD moved that the report of the Joint Scholarship Board 
be received. 

Mr. GULL, as representative of the pension trustees, said that the 
actual amount of the fund was £9,329. 12s., showing a surplus of 
£94. 10s. over the liabilities as estimated by the actuaries. He pointed 
out the advantages of their scheme: it was applicable to any school 
with a staff of more than one, and admitted the smallest contributions. 
True the pensions secured under it were quite inadequate, but they 
were better than nothing at all. It was no good crying for the moon 
because you cannot get bread and butter. Head masters should 
approach their, governing bodies, as he had done, and get them to 


adopt this scheme. Then let them go to the county authorities, who 
held the purse, and ask them to supplement their efforts. 


, 


Engineer Officers in H.M. Navy. 
Mr. EASTERBROOK moved : 

‘* That this Association desires to draw attention to the unsatis- 
factory condition of service of engineer officers in H.M. Navy, and 
to urge upon the Admiralty that, until the service is made more 
attractive as to both the séatus and the pay of these officers, there 
will be a dearth of the most desirable candidates and a great loss 
of efficiency to the nation.” 

He said this was a national question, and the growing dissatisfac- 
tion felt by this branch of the Service constituted a grave national 
danger. The engineer officer, after passing the competitive examin- 
ation, had to spend five years in training—from the age of sixteen 
to twenty-one—at a considerable expense to his parents, and then 
it was three years more before he became an acting engineer. On 
board he was classed as a non-combatant, and had no power to award 
even minor punishments or to sit on a court-martial. At the Admiralty 
Board the engineering branch had not a single representative. In con- 
sequence of their disabilities and the low rate of pay, while the total 
horse-power of the Navy had steadily increased, the number of candi- 
dates entering had as steadily decreased. The American Navy had had 
a similar experience ; but a Board of Inquiry had been appointed, of 
which the present President was Chairman, and as the result of its 
report there had been a complete amalgamation of the executive and 
the engineers—a uniform scale of pay and rank. The same just claim 
should be pressed on the English Admiralty. 

Dr. Fry seconded. He pointed out that the inferior s/a¢us assigned 
to engineer officers was a piece of rank snobbery, paralleled by the 

lacing, at the beginning of the South African War, colonial leaders 

low cadets straight from Sandhurst. For naval clerkships and cadet- 
ships a nomination was required, while for engineer officers the competi- 
tion was open ; therefore the engineers were supposed to come from a 
lower grade of society. It was a point thatcame home tothem. There 
were now so few openings for the sons of poor men, and a naval® 
engineer could live on his pay, while the clerk and the cadet could not. 

Mr. REITH (Halifax) wished that Mr. Easterbrook would add some- 
thing to his resolution. The conditions of entering the Service were 
unsatisfactory. He had passed one boy from his school, but he found 
that this boy cost his parents £80 a year for five years after leaving 
school. Nine parents out of ten could not afford to pay this, and the 
tenth would not. 

The resolution was passed by acclamation; and it was agreed that 
copies of it should be sent to the Institution of Civil Engineers and other 
bodies which had been agitating for the same reform. 


Set Books. 


Dr. Gray (Bradfield) moved : 
‘* That in all language examinations, ancient and modern, im- 
posed by external bodies, prescribed books should be abolished.” 
He apologized if he should repeat any of the arguments used at Cam- 
bridge—he had been unable to attend that Conference—when the 
subject had aroused extraordinary interest. The advocates of his 
motion hoped to erect a breakwater against the tyrannous flood of 


-cram for examinations which threatened to engulf secondary education. 


The question naturally fell under the two heads of ancient and modern 
languages. As to Latin and Greek, it affected most the smaller 
grammar schools, where the disparity between the top and bottom boys 
in the head forms was most marked. In these schools a prescribed 
book was taken, and worked through from cover to cover. Here the 
temptation tocram was strongest, for such schools stood or fell by their 
percentage of successes—the bane of modern educaticn. Prescribed 
books, it was said, were a necessity for small schools, which could not 
otherwise bring up a class to the passing standard. The book, in fact, 
must be learnt by heart. Modern siders who went to Oxford avowedly 
learnt by heart the English of the Greek play set for Smalls, and just 
enough of the Greek to know where to go on in their repetition. Another 
argument in favour of prescribed books was more entitled to considera- 
tion. Its abolition, they were told, would do away with the time- 
honoured ‘‘ grammar method ” described in Mr. Bell’s paper. Here he 
joined issue. It would not prevent or hinder the study of grammar, but it 
would abolish the study of rare and abnormal forms. The gravest 
indictment against the system was that, at present, examining bodies 
have all different prescribed books—one for the Legal Preliminary, one 
for Chartered Accountants, one for London Matriculation, one for the 
Locals, and so on. It was to be hoped that the Board of Education 
would be able to induce these bodies to establish unity of subjects. In 
French and German the case against prescribed books was still stronger. 
In public schools the system of teaching modern languages as dead 
languages still prevailed, and a boy could gain honours in the Higher 
Certificate Examination of Oxford and Cambridge without knowing a 
word of the spoken tongue. Modern languages, in philological phrase, 
had been treated as belonging to the isolating family, not the 
agglutinative. It was the business of the Association to find a remedy, 
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for these evils; and, if they failed to do so, they could not hope to 
retain their position as pioneers in education. 

Mr. SWALLOW seconded the resolution. 

Dr. FLECKER moved an amendment which, with the consent of the 
President, he twice amended, and which, when voted on, ran :— 
‘“That in all language examinations, except in University Matricula- 
tions, an option be allowed between prescribed books and sight trans- 
lation.” He considered it a boon to the mathematical and science 
scholar that he should be compelled once in his life to learn a Greek 
play by heart. As to the variety of books, Dr. Gray had overstated 

is case. Several of the examining Boards acted in concert. ‘‘ Cram” 
was a question-begging term of abuse. To master a given portion of a 
great classic—say, a book of the ‘‘ -Eneid”’—was, or might be made, part 
of a liberal education. It created an atmosphere ina school. Even 
the Common Room discussed difficulties and various renderings. 

Mr. BARKER (Hatcham) moved a second amendment :—‘‘In all 
language examinations . . . candidates may pass without prescribed 
books.” In preparing for the Locals he had found no difficulty. His 
pupils got up the prescribed book ; but, if they found they could do the 
unseen set as an alternative, they took that. 

Mr. HINTON seconded. He favoured the policy of ‘* Live and let live.” 

Mr. HOWLETT supported. He questioned whether it was sufficient 
for a boy to have the power of translation and nothing else. To say 
nothing of grammar, the knowledge of history, geography, and archzo- 
logy acquired in getting up a set book was invaluable. 

Mr. CARTER (Whitechapel) opposed the amendment. Mr. Barker 
wished to retain set books in the interest of non-experts—z.¢., those 
who did not know much about teaching. The Governors of his school 
had encouraged, by the offer of special salaries, the staff to obtain 
certificates for conversational French and Spanish. To pass in sight 
translation there was no need to teach by snippets, as previous speakers 
had argued. His pupils passed in Latin, French, and Spanish without any 
such preparation. They read no snippets, but they read six French or 
Spanish books in the year in the place of the one prescribed. Prescribed 
books were advocated in the interest of the dull and stupid ; but he could 
not conceive a plan more calculated to create dullness and stupidity than 
perpetual grinding at a book of Cæsar or a play of Racine. The real 
reason for their retention was that the majority of the secondary 
teachers of England were incapable of teaching French. 

Mr. BIDWELL (Peterborough) saw no use in proposing the alter- 
native, for when it was offered, as was now commonly the case, hardly 
any pupils took the unseen. The set book was both a drudgery and an 
imposture. In the Locals, he found, he could pass a stupid boy in 
Latin by giving him a crib to ‘* Cæsar ” and making him learn it. 

Mr. LAFFAN hoped the amendment would not be carried, as it com- 
bined the disadvantages of both systems. On the one hand, it was bad 
to keep a whole class going at one book for a whole year ; on the other 
hand, he had seen the grave evil of preparing boys for Army examina- 
tions on the snippet system. Acccrding to the amendment, both the 
crammers and the snippeters would have their way. The whole system 
of examinations needed reforming. They must test something more 
than the empirical power of dodging unseens. 

Dr. Fry went wholly with Dr. Gray, but would not be able to vote 
with him. Undoubtedly the prescribed books set a premium on cram- 
ming. He had asked a science boy who took up “ Plutus,” the play 
set for Cambridge Smalls, how he had managed. The boy said he had 
not found much difficulty ; he knew the English off by heart, but con- 
fessed he was occasionally puzzled when the first lines of the speeches 
or dialogues began ina similar way. But he thought it would be a 
little premature to carry the reform all at once. He spoke not in his 
own interest, but in that of the smaller schools—the schools that had to 
accept pupils willy-nilly ; the private establishments which ‘‘ combined 
home comforts with the highest individual attention.” He had examined 
a boy who came to him trom such a private school in Virgil, which he 
professed to have read, and had discovered that Virgil was taught ten 
lines at a lesson, the translation being first dictated to the class and 
learnt by heart, and the rest of the lesson consisting in piecing the 
Latin words to the English. This state of things would continue till 
the Board of Education, as Mr. Rutty proposed, assumed the control of 
all schools. Such an inspection would give the small grammar schools 
a bad quarter of an hour. 

Mr. MADELEY (Woodbridge) supported the motion. The ideal of 
a language examination, he held, was a simple piece of translation 
and a prose composition, and nothing else. Grammar questions were 
most pernicious. He should like to see Cicero confronted with the 
grammar paper set for the last Junior Certificate—a harder paper, he 
remarked, than that set for the Higher. He had known a German 
boy who spoke German and English with equal fluency plucked in 
German at the Locals. Head masters were anxious to keep boys at 
school and set books drove them out. They had either to teach the 
set book, and so spoil the work of the form, or advise the parent to 
send his boy to a crammer’s. 

Dr. GRAY replied briefly. 

Dr. FLECKER’s amendment was then put and lost by a large 
majority. 

Mr. BARKER'S amendment was carried by 26 votes to 15. 
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Euclid. 
Mr. FLETCHER (Liverpool) proposed : 


‘That this Association desires to press upon the Universities 
and other examining bodies the desirability of greater elasticity in 
their methods, and is of opinion that to insist upon adherence to 
the order of propositions in Euclid is mischievous.” 


He asked leave to substitute ‘‘regulation” for ‘‘methods.” He 
deprecated, at starting, any desire to enforce his views on other teachers. 
All he asked was freedom for all. Nor had he taken his cue from 
Prof. Perry, with whose views he only partially agreed. His grievance 
was the obstinate insistence of Oxford and Cambridge—not on the 
method, but on the order, of Euclid. Geometry was valuable, both 
for its content—we got from it mensuration, maps, geometrical draw- 
ing—and for its discipline. The actual content of Euclid was so small 
that to accept less than the whole of Euclid was ridiculous. Much of 
Euclid—e.g., that two adjacent angles are equal to two right angles— 
was useless, and therefore annoying, to boys. Some propositions— 
e.g., 1I. 11 and IV. 10—were only of academic interest. Euclid had, 
as it were, tied his hands and deliberately rejected other and easier 
methods. The academic art was greatly cultivated at Cambridge, and 
used to prevail in the London Matriculation Examination, where, for 
instance, to mention sine or cosine in the mechanics paper was fatal. 
A few propositions added to knowledge, and were therefore interest- 
ing—e.g., I. 47, III. 20 and 35, and a few problems. When they 
came to apply geometry as for geometrical drawing and mensuration 
they wanted the content for immediate use. But the content of Euclid 
was So Small that it was not worth dividing, and no boy should leave 
school without mastering the whole of it. The main thing to consider 
was could a boy use it—could he do riders? Few boys could. To 
pass to the disciplinary value, the popular notion was that Euclid was 
the best possible training in rigid deductive logic. But we had no 
security that a boy had had that training. In most examinations he 
could pass on four books of Euclid, and in some on two, and in no 
pass examination he knew of were riders an essential. In the worst 
cases Euclid was simply learned by heart; in the majority it was 
acquired with intelligent passivity, and a boy would have been better 
employed in learning Tennyson. The hollowness of the orthodox 
position was illustrated by the treatment of Book VI. In treating 
proportion Euclid was hampered by the imperfect method of arith- 
metic known to him, and found himself face to face with obscure 
difficulties in dealing with incommensurables. He did face and 
conquer them in Book V., and applied his theory in VI. 1, and 
the rest is plain sailing. Our pundits held that to allow a boy 
to use proportion in geometry would constitute a grave moral 
danger. But they let a boy pass gaily from Book IV. to Book VI. 
wholly unconscious of the difficulty. The whole thing was a piece of 
miserable humbug, only to be paralleled by the practice of teaching 
boys Greek accents without knowing, or pretending to know, their 
value. Deduction was comparatively a barren method. To make any 
real progress a boy must not only deduce—he must induce, combine, 
discover. If he was not mistaken, the whole body of Euclidian 
geometry was known when Euclid set to work. Euclid’s object was to 
see to what fundamental assumptions he could reduce it. What were 
their practical needs? Many of them were working under Paragraph 73, 
which necessitated the co-ordination of mathematics and science. To 
do this they must have freedom. For his own part as a practical 
teacher he wanted to re-write and re-edit Euclid. The first half of the 
first book was wholly unsuitable for beginners— dealing, for instance, 
with angles which Euclid nowhere defined. Book If. he would wholly 
omit. Book III. was wanted, and also Book VI. 2 and 4. With a 
few pupils Euclid might be made instructive, but no one would main- 
tain that teaching Euclid toa class of thirty or forty boys was interesting 
work. He started with no prejudice against Euclid. He had been 
brought up in the straitest sect of the Pharisees, and, as a boy, had en- 
joyed Euclid; but his experience as a teacher had convinced him that 
to ninety-nine boys out of a hundred Euclid was a great hindrance in 
their mathematical studies. 

Mr. HarT (Handsworth) seconded. He should be sorry to see 
schools cut off from the good literary influence of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, but, if the Universities stuck to their obsolete text- 
books, they must go elsewhere for examination. The adherence to 
Euclid involved an appalling waste of time. 

Dr. Gow, before putting the resolution, wished to make a few re- 
marks, as he had sat for many hours silent. He thought the older 
Universities had been unduly censured. They were the nurseries of 
theory. To them every theory, and every part of every theory, was of 
equal interest. IIe did not gather that Cambridge maintained Euclid 
because they wanted to set it in examinations; rather they set it be- 
cause it was generally taught in schools, and they felt the great 
advantage of men coming up possessing a common foundation of 
knowledge to build on. In this, as in other subjects, he advocated a 


~ uniformity of subjects but not of methods. 


The resolution was carried by acclamation. 
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Modern Language Teaching. 


Mr. JAMSON SMITH (Birmingham) proposed : 

** (i.) That instruction in modern languages will take the rank due 
to it only if its disciplinary value is emphasized at least as much as 
its utility. (ii.) That with a view to this end the Universities 
would render valuable help by allowing more scholarships for 
success in this branch of study, and by making one modern language 
an essential subject for a degree in Arts.” 

He had no claim to speak for first-grade schools, but only for those 
schools where the average leaving age was sixteen. His experience 
was that few boys in such schools derived any advant&ge from Latin. 
In such schools, and even in higher schools, he thought that Latin should 
be retained only as an optional subject. He was is no way hostile to 
the conversational method, and agreed with Mr. Bell that children 
should be so trained while their vocal organs were flexible. But the 
conversationists, as a rule, made two false assumptions — first, that 
there was anything educational in simple imitation ; secondly, that 
there was a large demand for a colloquial knowledge of modern languages 
for business purposes. He had many applications for clerks from busi- 
ness firms, but all they required, as a rule, was the ability to read a 
French or German letter. What merchants looked to was not so much 
specific knowledge as general capacity and alertness of mind. What 
his resolution meant was the giving up of Latin in second-grade schools, 
and the study of modern languages, so as to give them the same disciplin- 
ary value. As Mr. Storr had recommended in his essay in Barnett’s 
- Organization,” he would make the reading-book the basis of instruc- 
tion, and he would enforce systematic composition as in Latin teaching. 
Together with Miss Beale, Dr. Abbott, and Mr. Storr he held that the 
study of French should precede Latin. It was a misfortune that so few 
English teachers of French could speak the language fluently, but it 
was more disastrous that so few French teachers knew anything of their 
own literature. 

Mr. GRANT (Keswick) supported the first half of the resolution, but 
was opposed to the second. Modern languages suffered in England 
rather from the idleness of the English schoolboy than from any other 
cause. An appeal to his pocket touched the American boy; but an 
English boy was unmoved by prospects of commercial advancement, 
and it was greatly to his credit. To make him care for subsidiary sub- 
jects an appeal must be made to religious motives. 

Mr. REITH, as one of the few head masters who was his own modern 
language master, bore witness to the advantages of the conversational 
method, especially when, as in his case, he could teach boys French 
from the beginning. At the same time he felt the danger that the 
practical value of modern languages would absorb their disciplinal value. 
As a gymnastic he held that French was of at least equal value to 
Latin. French prose was a hundred times harder than Greek prose to 
write, and ten times harder than Latin. Again, he found that nothing 
woke boys up like a lesson in French philology. 

The first part of the resolution was then put and agreed to, and an 
amendment that the resolution end at the word ‘‘ study” was proposed 
and carried. 

The meeting ended with votes of thanks to the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration for granting the use of the Guildhall and to Dr. Gow for so 
ably presiding. 


THE POSITION OF THE RESIDENT ASSISTANT 
MASTER IN THE LARGER SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.* 


By J. W. Lonuspon. 


[* dealing with the subject before us, I am asked to limit 

what I may have to say to the larger secondary schools of 
England. I may take it, therefore, that three types of schools 
will come within my purview. First, the public schools—some 
twenty, perhaps. These are Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Clifton, 
Winchester, and the rest. Until some competent authority 
shall issue a decision it would be dangerous to attempt a 
complete list, lest jealousy should be aroused by omissions. 
Closely following these, in grade and in type, come the class 
that may be called the lesser or the smaller public schools. 
Of these there may be some eighty. In number of boys, it is 
true, this second class may outstrip the former ; but no com- 
plete delimitation is at present possible, and one has to be 
content with very rough definitions. These two classes of 
schools, taken together, may be further defined as follows : 
they include all the public schools that are socially the highest ; 
their avowed aim is to prepare for the older Universities ; their 


* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Incorporated Association of 
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chiefs are invited to attend the Head Masters’ Conference. 
My third class consists of a group of schools that cannot be 
dissociated from the foregoing, t.e., schools that are preparatory 
to the public schools. Of these there are a large number, 
mostly under private control. They are easily distinguished 
from other private schools in that they send some boys at least 
to the larger public schools and do not keep any pupils beyond 
the age of entrance to such schools. Their proprietors may 
become members of the Preparatory Schools’ Association. 

Here, surely, in these three types of schools, we have all that 
is most delightful in English education. Endowment coupled 
with high fees, or, in the case of the third class, still higher 
fees without endowment, give an income sufficient for comfort, 
if not for luxury. Good buildings, first-rate playing fields, a 
sufficient table, and generally a certain intellectual atmosphere 
—what more can be desired? The newly hooded graduate of 
Oxford or Cambridge, when he receives an appointment to one 
of these schools, expects and gets the congratulations of his 
friends, and settles down to enjoy life free from care or anxiety. 

With your permission, we will consider more in detail the 
position and prospects of the young master in each of these 
three classes of schools. It must be borne in mind that here 
we are dealing with resident masterships only. In the larger 
public schools—especially in those that are situated in towns— 
the conditions of residence are so little irksome that a master 
may enjoy the comparative liberty and freedom from super- 
vision duties of a non-resident post. Itis only the house tutor 
who is, in the full sense of the word, a resident master. 

Well, our young graduate comes to such a post. He is 
content to receive a salary of £200 a year, or even less. He 
lives free of cost; and finds his income fully sufficient at 
first to meet his bachelor expenses. He is fond of boys 
and fond of games. He is full of physical, and not without 
intellectual, energy. Sufficient opportunity for displaying the 
former is found in the playing field, and the development of 
the latter is not forbidden in the common room or colleague’s 
study. His natural social affections find at first full vent among 
the boys and in the drawing-rooms of the married members of 
the staff. And then there are the holidays in Switzerland or 
Norway. 

Truly, it is a delightful life ; and the resident master may, if 
he is of a healthy and sanguine disposition, enjoy ten years of 
it before disillusionment comes. Let us for a moment consider 
himJafter the lapse of these ten years. At the age of thirty-three 
he takes stock of himself one gloomy November half-holiday 
afternoon, after a solid lunch in the boys’ dining-hall. This is 
what he finds: The high hopes of self-culture and intellectual 
development with which he came down from the ’Varsity have 
vanished. The whole of his activities and almost every moment 
of his time have been claimed by the multifarious interests of 
house and school. He finds that he is ignorant of, and isolated 
from, the larger world, whether of men or letters. He is not 
quite sure who is the local M.P. ; and, as for municipal affairs, 
he has long ago learnt to avoid them with disdain. The 
duties of citizenship are not for him: he is a man apart. Long 
ago he resolved to know the best that has been thought or 
written and to play a worthy rôle in the affairs of men. Now he 
reads the Pall Mall Gazette, for its cricket news, and Plato, 
with an eye on scholarship papers and peculiar uses of äv. 
The school is his world. Ten years of authoritative dealing 
with immature intelligences have unfitted him to deal with 
men. In term time he is absorbed in school duties ; in the 
holidays he lives in hotels or a tent. Again, he repeats 
to himself, he is a man apart. 

But, as the sky grows murkier and the room thicker with 
tobacco smoke, he finds that there is something yet worse. His 
salary has remained almost what it was at the beginning ; but 
his necessities and his power of spending money have increased. 
The boarding-house—the bait that tempted him to accept a low 
salary—now seems afar off. The house masters are young and 
healthy—they always are. He wants to marry—or he would 
want to marry if his natural instincts had not been dulled by 
his isolated life. Perhaps he has already looked with favour 
upon some fair damsel ; but can he ask her to wait till he gets 
a house? And he will be an old man before his children are 
out in the world. There is a knock at the door. Robinson 
major has come to discuss the team for the next football 
match, and once more our resident master is plunged into 
the vortex of school activities, and when, next Saturday, he 
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cheers on his house, he wonders why he has had a fit of the 
blues. 

If I have not wearied you by this description of the resident 
master in “ high life,” I will attempt to portray his colleagues 
Standing next in social rank. In our second class of schools 
the pleasures are not quite so prominent, while the pains are 
far more keenly accentuated. In the larger schools—larger, #.¢., 
in number of boys, life is much the same as I have already 
described—not quite so luxurious in living, not quite so easy- 
going in work ; but the separation from one’s fellow-men, the 
intellectual isolation, and the blunting of the natural instincts 
for social life are just as inevitable. 

In the smaller schools of this type the young graduate comes 
with equally high hopes. His salary of £150 or even £100 
resident appears ample for his needs. A head mastership seems 
always possible. In the meantime, and at first, he finds life 
pleasant. Boys, taken in large numbers, are always happy. 
Games occupy a considerable part of his and their interest. He 
may not know how to teach, but he rarely realizes that any 
importance attaches to the fact. The boys learn their declen- 
sions, and receive either marks or punishment according to the 
result ; or they read Cicero, and find all the information they 
need in the annotated text. Let us suppose that this, our hero, 
at the age of thirty-three also, has a fit of the blues, and is talking 
over his woes and supposed or real wrongs to a non-resident 
colleague whom he has invited to his room for a pipe and a 
glass of whisky. It is, of course, ten o’clock. He cannot 
smoke before the boys go to bed, as his room opens on the 
corridor where the studies are ; and he has not much time now, 
for at 10.30 he must go round the dormitories and see that 
lights are out. This is how his candid friend, the non-resident 
master, sums up the situation: “ The sooner you get out of 
this place the better. You are simply rotting here. You never 
read a decent book ; you don’t know what goes on in the world ; 
you never see any decent society, except the head master’s wife on 
Sunday evenings. You are frittering away your enervies in 
doing second-rate work. If the school were bigger, vou could 
have the house discipline kept by a decent set of monitors. As 
it is you never have a moment to yourse'f. Dormitories, 
studies, dining-hall, and playing field—you have got to boss the 
lot ; and all your evenings spent in this stuffy room correcting 
exercises. You have become so accustomed to your bachelor 
ways that you will never marry and settle down as a citizen 
and a parent. And an unmarried man is at best but a 
stunted growth. What you must do is to pet out of this— 
either a head mastership or a greengrocer’s shop, it does not 
much matter which.” And with this the candid friend departs, 
leaving his colleague to lock up and put out the lights before he 
betakes himself to his glorified cubicle with one window opening 
on to the big dormitory. 

I have painted the life of our resident master in our second 
class of schools in somewhat sombre colours. But, if you will 
bear with me, I must mix a still deeper tint to depict accurately 
the victim in the preparatory school. 

Here, again, at first, everything is brilliant sunshine. 
dear little fellows of ten to twelve: They are so bright and 
happy! They come fresh and smiling from their morning tub. 
Who can resist their attraction? The machinery of the house 
goes smoothly. There are even carpets on the floors and pic- 
tures on the walls. After a good and comfortable breakfast, the 
boys run off to feed their pets or oil their cricket-bats. Cheer- 
fully at the stated hour they come to their class-rooms. The 
work is made delightful to them ; it is all fun. At the same 
time, though they may not know it, they are made to learn. 
The school fees are high, and the mothers insist on comfort, and 
even on luxury ; but the head master knows that his success 
depends ultimately on scholarships. He has clear ideas as to 
how these little brains are to be stuffed for Winchester or Clif- 
ton. In these schools it matters not if the assistant is ignorant 
of the art of teaching ; he has only to do as he is told—and the 
head master will take care to see that hisorders are obeyed. But 
I need not goon; everything is delightful, ifit lacks the charm of 
variety. The salary, again, is sufficient to pay the tailor and the 
tobacconist and the Cook’s ticket for a month in Switzerland. 
All this while the assistant master is young. Sooner or later 
comes the day of awakening. In this case it will come earlier 
than in the case of the public-school master. 

We will suppose our resident master is thirty, and try to sum 
up his position. There are three things he will have to consider 
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—his duties towards himself as a man in his intellectual and 
emotional relations ; his duties towards his own profession ; 
and, lastly, towards the State. 

As a Man, Intellectually.—He knows he ought to do some 
hard reading and hard thinking. He knows that when he left 
the University he was immature and had come to no definite 
conclusions on the philosophy of lite. His new position helps 
him no whit. He is one of eight masters. Every alternate day 
he is on duty—-the dear little cherubs must never be left un- 
watched—frojn seven in the morning to nine at night. After 
that hour he may do what he likes in the study that he shares 
with seven colleagues. On the other days he is occupied 
officially but from nine to five, and in his off hours finds only 
three companions in the common room. Now is his chance for 
work. Looking back, he finds that he has done nothing. Intel- 
lectual sloth and mental stagnation have got hold of him; the 
self-culture he hoped for has become a dream of the past. 

As a Man—Socially.— Here again, as he looks back, he has 
no reason for self-conyratulation. On the rare occasions when 
he finds himself in society with his fellows, men or women, he 
is awkward and ill at ease. Man should be a gregarious animal, 
as he finds to his cost. After a series of years, the duties of 
a nursemaid, which are inseparable from his position, have 
begun to lose their interest. His natural affections are blunted 
and suppressed. He is rapidly becoming a self-centred and 
selfish outcast from social life. 

As a Man —Projsessionally.— Like his colleagues in the public 
schools, he is doing a grievous, though unwitting, wrong to his 
profession by accepting a resident post, which 1s paid, not for 
the value of the service rendered, but in proportion to the hope 
held out of making money in later life by profits on the charges. 
for bread and butter. And what are his prospects in later life? 
There are three alternatives for the future before him. If he 
has a sufficiency of private capital, he may start a private pre- 
paratory school on his own account, and, in the stress of un- 
limited competition, may find himself with a competence or in the 
Bankruptcy Court. This is atoss-up. If he has no capital, he 
may marry his head master’s daughter and succeed to the in- 
heritance. Failing either of these, the third alternative is to 
earn a shilling a day as a sandwich-man. 

As a Citizen.—The greatest of all wrongs that our resident 
master does to his own individuality is that of unfitting himself 
for the duties of a citizen. What I have already said of the 
isolation and aloofness of the public-school master applies still 
more closely here. A man’s duty to the State demands that he 
should marry and play his part in the affairs of men. A resident 
master in a preparatory school is a sort of superior nursemaid, 
whose ears are stopped with cotton wool in order that no sound 
from the outer world may reach him, whether of men of letters. 
or of men of action. 

For the purpose of my argument I have, of course, excluded. 
something and suppressed not a little. There are, it is clear, 
resident masters who are scholars in the full sense of the word. 
There are others—an increasing number—who have studied the 
science and art of education. ‘There are yet others who mix in 
the larger world without bearing the stigma of schoolmaster 
written upon their faces. In one great school at least the 
members of the staff play an important part in the control of the 
municipality. Every one will know of cases where men, though 
unmarried, have been unequalled as house masters or as head 
masters. But 1 do not think I have exaggerated on the whole 
in my description of the disabilities attaching to residence. A 
schoolmaster is, it appears, of necessity—I would it were not 
so—a marked man. No one is altogether at ease in his society. 
And this characteristic is accentuated in the case of masters in 
boarding scnools, especially in those smaller in the number of 
their pupils and lower in the social scale. 

Except for a few early years as house tutor, a man ought not 
to accept a resident mastership. Resident masterships imply 
boarding houses. These are one very important cause of the 
existing lowness of salary. When a great head master is 
content to receive one-third of his income as salary for work 
done and two-thirds from the profits of a boarding-house, it 1s 
natural that the work of a teacher should be rated low. When 
an assistant master in a great school is content to receive a 
salary of £200, or in some cases even less, it is natural that 
salaries should rule low in the poorer schools. No attempt ìs 
made to pay for the work at its proper value ; but compensation 
may come later in life, in the former case, in the shape of 
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boarding-house profits. The vast majority of assistant masters 
have no such prospects. They suffer from the examples set at 
the top of the profession. For this cause all assistant masters, 
save the few lucky ones in the best schools, have reason to curse 
the boarding-house system in vogue in England. 

No less severe an indictment may fairly be made in reference 
to the difficulty, or even impossibility, of marriage. A man— 
and a schoolmaster, after all, is, or was, a man—a man ought 
to marry, and to marry while he is yet young enough to bear 
with cheerfulness the worries of plumbers and monthly nurses. 
As things are our resident master remains in comfortable 
bachelor quarters until he has become too timid or too self- 
indulgent to venture upon unknown seas. Of his lack of re- 
sponsibility to the State and to his fellow-men, of his intellectual 
stagnation and his moral dwarfing, I have said enough, as also 
as to his living amongst, and dealing with, immature intel- 
ligences. 

For all these reasons there is enough ground, in my opinion, 
to condemn the system of resident masterhips. This neces- 
sarily involves an attack on boarding schools. 

One must speak with bated breath about our Public Schools 
—with capital letters. But, with sundry exceptions, I would be 
prepared to condemn boarding schools as a whole. In two cases 
only do they seem advisable or even admissible. For the sons 
of country gentlemen the alternative is between a boarding 
school and a private tutor. The former is far preferable. We 
must, then, have our great public schools, and in these, as I have 
already pointed out, the disabilities of residence are not in all 
cases severe. 

The second case where boarding schools are essential is for 
sons of parsons, doctors, farmers, and the like living in small 
villages too remote from railway or county town for daily 
attendance at the local grammar school. 

In all other cases boarding schools are, in my opinion, an 
error, and I have no doubt that Mr. Humberstone, dealing with 
smaller boarding schools, will give stronger reasons than I 
have done for this decision. The unnatural separation of the 
sexes and the herding of masses of boys has much to answer 
for in the social life of the country. It is not only the masters 
who suffer. Children, boys and girls, are brought up together 
athome. The home life should continue as long as possible, 
to be followed by entrance to a day school where boys and 
girls are taught together—not necessarily in all subjects, but in 
many. The present system is, with the exceptions I have 
named, as unnatural as it is inexpedient. The scholastic pro- 
fession should be an honoured one. Our work yields in im- 
portance to none. We should be able to do that work without 
ceasing to be citizens. We should be paid for our service 
directly in view of the value of our work to the State, and we 
should not allow ourselves to receive part of our income in- 
directly from parents under the guise of boarding fees. 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
SCIENCE TEACHERS. 


N January 9 and the following day, in the Gymnasium of the 
South-Western Polytechnic, was held the Annual Conference of 
Science Teachers. Mr. T. A. ORGAN, Vice-Chairman of the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council (under the auspices of 
which the meetings were held), opened the proceedings with some 
allusions to the industries of Germany. The growth and importance of 
these were due, he said, to the fact that Germany had long ago recog- 
nized the value of having trained scientific men to carry out researches 
in connexion with commercial undertakings, and, if we were to hold our 
own, we must follow suit. 

The first paper was read by Miss ALICE RAVENHILL, Inspector to 
the West Riding Technical Education Department, and was entitled 
‘ The Teaching of Hygiene.” In this it was contended that the 
absence of a knowledge of practical hygiene causes much economic loss 
and many social abuses, as well as contributing towards the inefhciency 
of our young people. Being based upon many sciences and arts already 
taught in school, and affording as it does a field for their practical 
application, hygiene should not prove a burden to the time-tables. In 
America the subject in question is the only obligatory one in all ele- 
mentary schools. It is, however, of equal importance to both sexes and 
all grades, and it should be studied in all schools. Every year in the 
United States sees more Universities initiate courses of sanitary science 
in connexion with their departments of sociology, which are well 
attended by both sexes. 


In the second paper Dr. WARNER, Physician to the London Hos- 
pital, treated of ‘* Mental School Hygiene,” and advocated a system of 
education which not only puts the body well under control, but pre- 
pares the brain for what will shortly be required of it. Training, he 
urged, should go before the giving of instruction in the case of very 
young children, and for specially constituted pupils particular means of 
education should be adopted. 

In the afternoon, Prof. TILDEN called upon Mr. FRANK E. BEDDARD, 
Prosector to the Zoological Society, to address the meeting upon ‘* The 
Teaching of Natural History.” This speaker showed the educational 
advantages pre-eminently possessed by zoology, and exploded the erro- 
neous ideas that nothing of practical value results from its study, 
while this is necessarily expensive. He alluded to many object-lessons 
that could be devised, and the making of comparisons which cost 
nothing because no apparatus was necessary. Few persons, he felt sure, 
used their eyes sufficiently well to know many of the differences between 
a horse and a donkey, or had discovered that, whereas the first had four 
‘“ chestnuts,” the latter had but two. 

Prof. BorroMLey, of King’s College, in considering ‘‘ The Value of 
Natural History Collections for Teaching Purposes,” described how a 
use had been found for the Prout-Newcombe Collection, taken over by 
the Technical Board, and now housed at Shoreditch Technical Insti- 
tute. School-children had been taken to it for simple Nature-know- 
ledge work, and specimens from it had been used as illustrations in a 
course of lectures for elementary teachers. 

Prof. RUCKER, Principal of the University of London, was chair- 
man at the meeting on Friday morning, when ‘‘ American Systems of 
Nature Study” were discussed in an amusing manner by Mr. R. 
HEDGER-WALLACcE (formerly of the Department of Agriculture, Victoria). 
The subject is now so much to the fore in this country, and so many 
things are called Nature study, that it was interesting to find that ten 
or a dozen kinds have been distinguished in the United States. 
Mr. Hedger-Wallace spoke of the necessity of our defining at once 
the meaning of the words, and, although he did not do so himself, 
yet we may judge from his remarks that he looks upon the training 
in outdoor observation which is a part of the scheme of Cornell 
University, as true Nature study, and so the work from which informa- 
tion is gained. This comes rather under his heading of the normal 
school type and consists of object-lessons in natural history and the 
earth-knowledge of the Germans. Many features of American Nature 
study we are advised to avoid, but Mr. Hedger-Wallace said much 
in favour of the systems of Cornell as well as those of Clark and Perdue 
Universities, where two series of publications are produced— one for 
the use of the children and the other giving hints to their teachers. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Nature Study in Schools” Mr. Davin HOUSTON 
(Lecturer in Biology to the Essex County Council) descanted upon 
the very thorough way in which, by training elementary teachers to 
frame Nature knowledge lessons from their own observations, this work 
was being introduced indirectly into the village schools of Essex by the 
Technical Instruction Committee of that county. Round the conference 
room were hung specimens of teachers’ and children’s work, while 
bound in a little volume and distributed among those present was 
a selection of the same, with printed lessons, pamphlete, and schedules. 

At the last meeting Prof. ARMSTRONG presided, when Mr. E. E. 
HENNESEY (Principal of Lady Warwick’s School, Bigod’s Hall, 
Dunmow) discussed ‘‘ Technical Education in Rural Secondary 
Schools.” This speaker had collected a great deal of information as to 
agricultural schools which will be of much use when printed with 
the other papers in the Technical Education Gazette, and not the 
least valuable part of this paper was the description of the working 
of his own institution, which has now completed the three years’ course. 

Prof. MELDOLA, of Finsbury Technical College, followed with an 
account of ‘‘ Pioneer Work in Secondary and Technical Education 
in Rural Districts.” It comprised a history of the establishment of 
Lady Warwick's School, described by Mr. Hennesey, and for the 
various details now collected Prof. Meldola claimed no novelty, 
though the address forms a pleasing tribute to the ‘‘noble lady” 
to whom and her enterprises the speaker has acted as scientific 
adviser. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES IN 
PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


HE cighteenth Annual General Meeting of this Association was 
held on Saturday, January 11, at the Women’s Institute, Victoria 
Street, S.W. Miss E. R. Pearson, of St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews, the President, was in the chair, and in the course of her 
address discussed the aim and methods of education, and said the school 
should be regarded merely as the sharpening of the axe, and not the 
felling of the tree. The school curriculum should include only those 
subjects which possess in the most eminent degree the capacity of 
stimulating the intellect and training the character. Both in elementary 
and in secondary schools too little value appears to be attached to the 
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intellectual possibilities of religious instruction. The subject has been 
one of such bitter controversy that it has become dificult to discuss it 
dispassionately. In the supposed interests of tolerance it has been 
thought necessary in most cases to limit religious instruction to the 
historical events recorded in the Bible and the elementary ethical 
lessons to be derived from them. By the neglect of the study of dog- 
matic—which, alas ! means denominational —religion a great intellectual 
and moral opportunity is being lost. Even differences may be turned 


to intellectual account, for it is only by the clear apprehension of 


differences that the underlying unity can be grasped. Our national 
education needs to he more intellectually stimulating and more technical 
and commercial, We need not be afraid of making the English race 
too imaginative and unpractical, 

The President’s address was followed by a discussion on some points 
arising out of the Education Bills of 1900 and 1901, and the following 
resolutions were passed :—(1) ‘‘That it is essential that on Local 
Education Authorities women directly elected should co-operate with 
men.” (2) ‘That it is desirable that the Education Authorities should 
‘include persons possessing adequate knowledge of educational matters.” 
43) “That it is desirable that the residue under Section 1 of the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, be definitely appropriated 
to purposes of education.” (4) “That it is undesirable that there 
should be a statutory limit to the rate raised by the County Councils 
and Borough Councils for purposes of education other than elementary.” 
(5) “That it is desirable that provision for appeal on specified questions 
‘on the part of governing bodies of existing schools to the Central 
Authority should be made.” 

Another resolution, ‘* That private schools, recognized as efficient, 
Shall be eligible for grants,” was put to the meeting, but not carried. 

Miss E. G. SKEAT, of the Penarth Intermediate School, read an 
admirable paper in the afternoon, on ‘ The Position of the Natural 
Sciences in a Liberal Education,” After a short historical review of the 
educational ideals ard methods of the past in as far as they bore on the 
position of the natural Sciences, she endeavoured to show that no edu- 
cation could be called liberal which did not tend to develop the faculties 
of every type of mind, and that in some cases these sciences succeeded 
where all else failed. In attempting to define the position of the natural 
sciences amongst the school subjects generally, Miss Skeat took an 
exceptionally fair view of a burning question, showing that in a liberal, 
as opposed to a technical, education the sciences have not so much a 
utilitarian as an cesthetic value, and therefore those subjects should be 
chosen which most tend to stimulate the imagination and awaken the 
perspective faculties. Miss Skeat then proceeded, amid much laughter, 
to quote the scheme of the chrestomathic school, using it asa text to 
maintain the proposition that we do not aim at universal knowledge, 
but at the acquisition of scientific attitude of mind. With respect to 


which a child instinctively approaches Nature’s mysteries. 
by according to the natural sciences this exalted place as helpmeet to 
the humanities can we hope to realize that perfect adjustment which is 
indispensable to the attaining of a liberal education. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Asststant Masters’ 
Association, in accordance with a resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among its members “The 
Journal of Education” ; but the “Journal”? ss in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor is the A Ssoctation in any way responsible 


Jor the opinions expressed therein. ] 


THE Association has now a local habitation, as well as a name. 
Offices have been taken at 27 Great James Street, Holborn, W.C., 
and are open to the inspecticn of members. A first selection has been 
made from the two hundred candidates who applied for the post of 
Secretary to the Association. The executive will make the final choice 
at an early date. 

On January 15, at the Board of Education Offices, Sir George Keke- 
wich and Sir W. Abney received two deptitations on the tenure 
question, one from Head Masters and the other from ourselves. The 
deputations were introduced by Dr. Gow. The general drift of the 


ficult a question evidence should be taken before any change was made 
in the policy of the Charity Commissioners ; (2) that, as county and 
education bodies do exercise control by grants, they will have to be 
consulted in the inquiry. On our behalf it was contended (1) that 
hardship did exist, (2) that there was doubt as to who were the 
employers of assistant masters, (3) that we do not want fixity, but 
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WORDSWORTH, COLERIDCE, AND KEATS. By A. D. INNEs, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


LAMB.—SELECT ESSAYS. Dy AGNES WILSON. 2s. 6d. 
° Other Volumes to follow. 


By H. SHARPLEY, M.A., Here- 
By E. E. Sikes, M.A., St. John’s College, 


Adopted by the London School Roard. 
BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., 
Rector, U.F. Church Training College, Glasgow. 


Bk. I., 1s.; Bk. IZ., 1s. 4d.; Bk. III., is. 6d.; Bk. IV., is. 6d. 


Adopted by the London School Board, 


BLACKWOODS' SIMPLEX CIVIL SERVICE COPY pik pi By Joux T 
Pearce, B.A., Leith Academy. In 8 Books. 2d. each 
THE UNIVERSAL WRITINC BOOKS. No. 1. No.2. 2d. each. 


THE TEACHER’S CUIDE TO WRITINC. By Jonn T. Pearce, B.A. 6d. 


———————— 


ae eee 


BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8vo- 
volumes, stiff paper covers, rs. ; cloth, 18. 6d. 


The Merchant of Venice. (Xeady. | The Tempest. (Ready. 
Richard II. [Ready.' As You Like It. (Ready. 
Julius Cæsar. (Ready. | Henry V. (Ready. 


Macbeth. In the press. 
*.° Others in preparation, ; 


ENGLISH. 


History of English Literature. By J. Losie Rosextson, M.A. 
35- 

Outlines of English Literature. By the same Author. ıs. 6d. 

nglish Verse for Junlor Classes. By thesame Author. PartI., 
baucer to Coleridge. Part IHI., 19th Century Poets. 1s. 6d. net each. 

English Prose for Junilor and Senlor Classes. By thesame 
arbor, Part I., Malory to Johnson. Part Il., roth Century Writers. 2s. 6d. 
each. 

English Drama. By the same Author. 2s. 6d. 


The George Ellot Reader. By Evizasetn Les. With Introduction 
and Portrait. 2s. 


Stormonth’s Dictionary. College Edition, 7s. 6d.; School Edi- 


tion, 18. 
100 Stories for Composition. In Alternative Versions. 1s. 3d. 
Elementary Grammar and Composition. ıs. 
Things of Everyday. A Popular Science Reader. Illustrated. as. 


The School Anthology of English Verse. From Chaucer to 
the Present Day. By J. H. Lopsan, M.A. [Zn the press. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Latin Prose. By H.W. Aupen, M.A. 2s.6d. °° Key, 5s. net- 

Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s.6d. °%,* Key, 5s. net. 

Lower Latin Unseens. By W. Lossan, M.A. 2s. 

First Latin Sentences and Prose. By K. P. Wiison, M.A. 
2S. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. By J. W. E. Pearce, M.A. ıs. 

Higher Greek Unseens. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Higher Greek Prose. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. as. o : 
Key, 5s. net. 
Greer Prose Phrase Book. By H. W. Aupen, M. A. Interleaved. 
3s. 6d. 
Greek Test Papers. By James Morr, Litt.D., LL.D. «25: 6d. 
oe” Key, 5S. net. 
Lower Greek Prose. By K. P. Witson, M.A, 2s. a 


*,° Key, 5s. net. 
Greek Accidence. By T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
Lower Greek Unseens. By W. Lossan, M.A. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


[Zn the press. 


Historical Reader of Early French. By Prof. H. A. Strona, 


and L. D. BARNETT, M.A., Litt.D. 35. 


| All peace ae Verbs In Twelve Hours (except Defective Verbs). 


YATT. IS. 


| French Test Papers. For Civil Service and University Students. By 


Emre B. LE FRANCOIS. 2s. 


The Tutorial Handbook of French Somnosinrone: By 
ALFRED MERCIER, L. és L. 3s. 6d. 
The Children’s Guide to the French Language. By 
ANNIE G. FERRIER. 15. 
Progressive German Composition. With Copious Notes 
Idioms, and F/YRST INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN 
PHILOLOGY. By Louis Lusovius, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. Also in Two Parts: 
Composition, 2s. 6d. Philology», 1s. 6d. 
Key to Composition, 5s. net. 
Lower Grade German. By the same aho: as. 6d. 
A Compendious German Reader. ByG. B. Beak, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
A History of German Literature. By J. G. Kosertson, Ph.D. 
[/ mediately v. 
A Spanish Grammar. With a Copious General Vocabulary (Spanish- 
English). By WILLIAM A. KESSEN, 35. 6d. 


Arithmetic. By A.V. ee M.A., B.Sc. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and 
Circle. An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. THIRD, M.A. 3s. 
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security. The suggestion was also thrown out that assistant masters 
should be represented on the Consultative Committee. Sir G. Kekewich, 
in replying, said that the Board of Education did not feel itself bound 
by the Charity Commission ; it was free to do as it liked. He elicited 
by question that the question of tenure did not exclude that of head 
masters as well as assistant masters. Local Authorities would have 
to be considered, and that complicated the matter very much. He 
could give no answer then, but would lay the case before the Duke of 
Devonshire and Sir John Gorst. 

At the Council Meeting held on January 10, at St. VPaul’s School, 
Hammersmith, Mr. J. L. Holland, of St. Olave’s and St. Saviour’s 
(Grammar School, Southwark, was elected Chairman of the Association 
for 1902; Mr. S. E. Winbolt, of Christs Hospital, E.C., Honorary 
Secretary; and Mr. F. Charles, Strand School, W.C., Treasurer. 
Vice-Chairmen were also elected (Messrs. E. Kitchener, Rugby School ; 
T. E. Pape, Charterhouse; G. F. Daniell, Mercers' School; and Dr. 
F. S. Macaulay, St. Paul’s School), and vacancies on the Council were 
filled. Much other business was done; this will be found in the Feb- 
ruary Circular. 

The General Meeting was held at St. Paul’s School on Saturday, 
January 11. It was preceded by a service at St. Paul's Church, 
{lammersmith, at the close of which the Rev. A. Boyd Carpenter gave 
an address. 

The annual Report and the annual Statement of Accounts were 
presented. Resolutions were moved by the Rev. J. F. Tristram, 
Dr. Macaulay, and Messrs. Page, Bridge, Bentley, Atkinson, and 
Holland. 

An able and interesting lecture on ‘‘ Greek Educational Ideals” was 
delivered by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick : and a discussion on ‘* Resident 
Masterships ” was opened by Messrs. Longsdon and Humberstone. 

In the evening some sixty members attended the Annual Dinner at 
the Queen’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, where Mr. C. A. Cripps, M.P., 
made a sympathetic speech on the difficulties before educationists in 
general and assistant masters in particular. 


CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 


(Stems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


5.— University College, London. ‘* Le Roman provençal de Flamenca,” 
Public lecture in French, by Prof. Louis M. Brandin, at 
8.30 p.m. 

12.—College of Preceptors. Evening Meeting. 

12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27.—University College, London. ‘* Dante’s 
‘ Purgatorio.’ Barlow Public Lectures, by Dr. E. Moore, at 

.m. 

13.—College of Preceptors. Lectures to Teachers. First course begins. 

14.—British Child-Study Association, Sesame Club. Dr. Shuttle- 
worth on ‘* What can be done for the Morally Defective 
Child,” at 8 p.m. 

15.—College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council. 

(5.—Post Translations, &c., for 74e Journal of Education Prize Com- 
petitions. 

19.—University College, London. ‘‘Les Mœæurs du Moyen-Age.” 
Public lecture in French, by Prof. Louis M. Brandin, at 
8.30 p.m. 

23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the March issue of Zhe Journal of Education. 

25 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the March issue of Zhe Journal 
of Education. 

26.— University College, London. Annual General Meeting of Mem- 
bers of the College, at 5 p.m. 


The March issue of The Journal of Education will be published 
on Friday, February 28, 1902. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN TEACHERS held its 
annual meeting on Saturday, January 18. Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, 
Principal of Newnham College, presided. The meeting was excep- 
tionally well attended. The eighteenth annual report was adopted 
after congratulatory remarks of the President on the steady growth of 
the Association and the success of its work during the last four years. 
The high standard of qualification insisted on had not prevented the 
membership reaching well over 1,000, the increase during the past year 
being 258, whilst the statement of accounts showed a satisfactory 
financial position, The statistics recorded in the report indicated a 
slight improvemen: in the rate of salaries of assistant mistresses ; also 
that the demand for science and modern language mistresses continued 
to be in excess of the supply. After the transaction of business, Sir 
Joshua Fitch, LL.D., vave an interesting address to the members 
of the Association on ‘* The Part of Women in National Education.” 
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A SELECTION FROM 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOUR. 
By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
With 24 Coloured Plates. 


“ For all who would gain efficiency in this division of water-colour drawing no 
better text-book than this one could well! be imagined.” —Daity Graphic. 


“ The plates strikingly show the remarkable range and variety of marine painting. 
Mr. Wylle’'s method is fully described, and the book will appeal in this respect to 
the student; but, as a most artistic production, it must also delight a very large 
public.” — Liverpool Post. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOUR. 
By J. MACWHIRTER, B.A. 
With 23 Coloured Plates. §s. 


60 pages, crown 4to, 5s. 


Two large editions have already been called for. 


“ With the sketches to refer to, Mr. MacWhirter's precepts and hints, based upon 
long and varied practice, will be completely intelligible to the veriest beginner, and 
the student who follows his directions will find that many apparently formidabie 
difficulties can be easily surmounted.” — Globe. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.A. 


Fourth Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. From the Landing 
of Julius Cæsar to the Present Day. 816 pages. Cloth, 5s. ; or, 
handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 


“ No one by whom or to whom this book is read will fail to realize, if, he has a 
normal amount of reason and imagination, the continuity of English history, the 
connexion with the present and the past, and the profound abiding significance of 
the internal and external struggles of our forefathers. Nor, we should imagine, can 
it be studied without producing a genuine sense of the intense interest which critical 
periods of English bistory possessed for those whose lot it was to live through 
them."—Sfectator. 


The Cheapest and Best Dictionaries 
in Bristence. 


Casseii’s French Dictionary. (French-English 
and English-French.) 615th Thousand. Revised and Cor- 
rected from the Latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy. 1,150 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 58. 


‘t Cassell’s French Dictionary seems fully to justify the claim made in its Preface 
—that it is at once the cheapest, the most complete and extensive, the only 
thoroughly accurate book of the kind in this country. —Kecord. 


Casseli’s German Dictionary. (German - 
English and English-German.) 277th Thousand. 1,120 pages. 
Demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


“To say this is the best of the smaller German Dictionaries in the field is faint 
praise, and were it not for the special merits of one or two, we might, without 
exaggeration, say that Miss Weir is first, and the rest nowhere.” —/ournal o/ 
Education. 3 


Casseil’s Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and 
English-Latin.) 132nd Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and 
Corrected. Cheap Edition, 33. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


“This new edition of Messrs. Cassell's Latin Dictionary has been well and widely 
overhauled. Its nine hundred odd pages are sure to prove a popular investment. 
and as regards price, at any rate, the book need fear no rival."— University Cor- 
respondent. 


Cassell’s Educational Catalogue will be sent, post free, on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


apes Order in Council for a Register of Teachers is fully 
discussed elsewhere, and Sir John Gorst’s answers in 
the House on the 24th ult. throw no fresh light on the 
i doubtful points which we there confess 
Sir John Gorst 


antha ourselves unable to resolve. What is a 
Register. “recognized school”? That is the very 
key of the position. Sir John refuses to 

answer. Will schools conducted for private profit be 


recognized ? Yes, if they are efficient—that is, if the 
Board recognizes them. Will a list of recognized schools 
be published? The matter shall be considered. On one 
point only did Sir John give a plain and positive answer. 
An “elementary school” means, after all, a public elementary 
school as defined by the Code, and we were mistaken in 
our interpretation ; but the meaning of “elementary teach- 
ing” in the same sub-section is still obscure. On the other 
hand, where we do not venture to hazard a conjecture, Sir 
John speaks as an inspired prophet. The fees in the first 
years, he tells us, will be more than sufficient to cover the 
cost of the Register, and the balance will afterwards be 
adjusted by reducing or increasing the fees. We only hope 
that the calculation may prove nearer the mark than the 
Government estimate of the cost of the war. 


Baa Lord Rosebery nod when, in his speech at Liver- 
pool, he declined to refer to education on the score 
that no “comprehensive Education Bill would have a 
chance, if introduced after Whitsuntide ” ? 

spe seed As a matter of fact, Mr. Balfour did not 
himself mention Whitsuntide, but, when Mr. 
Trevelyan asked: “ Will it be d¢fore Whitsuntide ?” replied: “I 
hopeso.” This is a very different thing, and in well informed 
circles is taken to mean the first thing after, if not before, the 
Easter holidays. The second reading would then be over by 
Whitsuntide, and the Committee stage well on its way by 
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the Coronation date. But the studious avoidance by Lord 
Rosebery of references to education in his political speeches, 
together with his laudatory comments at the municipal 
banquet on the action of the Liverpool Town Council, per- 
mits a further conclusion to be drawn. This is that Lord 
Rosebery does not want to create a new line of cleavage in 


| his party by openly throwing over ad hoc, so dear to many 


of his chief (Scotch) supporters. If he did so, he would, 
for the nonce, find himself opposed to the “ imperial” Mr. 
Perks and allied with the infransigeant Mr. Lloyd George. 
However, his opinions are perfectly well known to be in 
accord with the County Council’s. It may be noted, also, 
that the Liverpool City Council is one of those which, like 
Nottingham, have expressed to the Government their desire 
to take over all education in the town, while the Liverpool 
School Board, by a majority, has supported this view to 
the extent of indicating a willingness to commit patriotic 
suicide. Hence, on the whole, we think Lord Rosebery 
knew what he was about. 


S we anticipated, the West Riding County Council has 
not secured much support for its campaign of re- 
nunciation of elementary powers. In 1896 seven County 
Councils (on the initiative of Northamp- 

The Action of tonshire) so far misunderstood the posi- 


County . . à i 
Councils. tion as to deprecate being involved in 
the ‘contentious questions of elementary 

education.” So far, two only—Durham and Lincoln 


(Lindsey), both of which were in the seven of 1896—have 
followed the West Riding ; though no doubt Northampton- 
shire will not let slipthe opportunity of showing that it is “agin 
the Goverment.” On the other hand, over a dozen Councils 
have either openly dissented or taken the politer course of 
allowing the West Riding letter to lieon thetable. It should 
be mentioned that Lincoln (Lindsey) does not agree with 
the West Riding reasons, but accepts the resolution purely 
in the interests of the rates of agricultural districts, and on 
the slightly gratuitous assumption that the alternative is for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to pay the whole cost of 
elementary education from Imperial funds. This is 
scarcely the time for such a proposal to be acceptable. We 
admit, however, that we were scarcely prepared for the 
comment of the official organ of the School Boards on the 
action of the West Riding and Northamptonshire Councils. 
That journal states boldly, and twice over: “Those who 
remember the controversies which surged round the Govern- 
ment Bill of 1896 will recall the impression created by a 
similar expression of opinion on the part of the County 
Councils Association.” We do not pretend to remember ; 
but we have been to the office of the Association, and find 
the unanimous resolution was exactly the opposite, and ran 
as follows :— ; 

That this Association, without expressing any opinion on the contro- 
versial portions of the Education Bill, do approve generally of the 
proposals contained in the Bill to place the control of elementary and 
secondary education in the administrative counties under a Local 
Education Authority, and that, as regards these counties, the County 
Council, acting through a Committee, as the Education Authority, 1s 
well qualified to undertake the i and duties imposed upon that 
body by the Bill. 

Surely the School Board Gaetti owes its readers some 
apology for so misleading a statement. 


I? has not yet been noted how far events have placed 
County Councils in a much more favourable position 
as regards combining elementary and secondary education 
inihi falineis than they held six years ago. Practic- 
of Time. ally all the questions which appeared 
to careful administrators likely to involve 

the County Authority in managerial controversies con- 
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nected with elementary education have been already 
settled. First, there is the Voluntary Schools Act of 1897, 
which, by placing the jurisdiction over denominational 
managers in the hands of non-local bodies of their own 
denomination, and in direct contact with the Board of 
Education, relieves the Local County Authority from any 
necessity of inquiring into, or interfering with, the functions 
of such bodies of managers. Next, and still more 
important, is the re-organization and strengthening of the 
Central Education Authority by the Board of Education 
Act, 1899. Here we have the principle of unification 
admitted at headquarters, so that it is difficult to say until a 
communication is received by the Committee of Council, or 
the Chief Secretary, into what compartment the matter to 
which it relates may properly fit. Now, one of the chief 
objections taken to the Bill of 1896 was, that there was then 
no such complete superior authority, in whose hands the 
making of codes, expert inspection, and the determination 
of supply of school places would ultimately rest, no central 
department which would, if necessary, coerce into doing its 
duty a recalcitrant or reactionary County Authority. Not 
only is this so, but at present any local body, brought 
into contact with a matter which appears likely to involve 
contention, can shift it on to the broader shoulders of the 
Board of Education. 


But the most important factor in the situation is the 
greater experience of all grades of Local Authorities. 
The County Councils in 1896 had practically only five 


Experience years’ educational experience (since the 
gained by receipt of the first grant under the Local 

Local Taxation Act); the Parish and Urban 
Authorities. 


Councils, to whom (Section 10) the 
management of elementary schools was to be delegated, 
had only just come into existence (under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894), and were regarded with suspicion, if not 
aversion, by the squire and the parson. Since then the 
County Councils have gradually extended the borders of 
their work, so that endowed schools, schools of science 
and art (by the beneficent operation of Clause VII. of 
the “Science and Art Directory”), and last year, by the 
same machinery, continuation schools have all come under 
their supervision. But, lastly, whether they liked it or not 
in 1896, they have been obliged by the Cockerton judgment 
and the Act of 1901 to take over the rating supervision 
(not the management necessarily or usually) of those 
evening schools which in 1896 were supposed by them to 
be elementary, and, as such, cast aside by seven of them ; 
three only have recorded the former “contentious 
elementary” protest. The result, in the administrative 
counties at any rate, has been an increase in these schools 
and in their older scholars. The Urban Councils, also, all 
over the country, have undertaken for the County Councils 
the management of technical and even secondary schools, 
have raised annual rates for the maintenance of such schools, 
and in some fifteen counties have contracted loans for 
building new schools. The Parish Councils, too, have in 
numerous counties taken over with success the management 
of village classes and continuation schools. Having no 
rating powers of their own, they have requested the County 
Councils to specially rate their areas for these purposes, and 
a fair number of cases have occurred where they have asked 
for such rate contribution to be given to endow a school in 
a neighbouring town. In fact now the administrative 
hierarchy is complete and efficient, and there is no place 
for School Boards. 


“THE very latest argument against County Council con- 
trol of education is based upon the large area of some of 
the rural counties and the long distances which members 


have to travel to meetings. We are gravely 
told that in one county all the members 
of the Council (some seventy in number), 
have to travel in their two journeys to and 
from the County Hall about five thousand miles. This looks 
formidable, but it really means an average of thirty-five 
miles each way, which, we believe, can be done under an 
hour, even on the South-Eastern Railway. But do these 
objectors know how a County Council does its work? In 
the first place, only some fifteen out of the seventy members 
will get on the Education Committee. These fifteen, with 
the co-opted experts, will resolve themselves into some 
three or four Sub-Committees of about six members each. 
These Sub-Committees will meet probably once a month, 
and the whole Committee once aquarter. Nodoubt the meet- 
ings will be arranged to fit in with other Committee meetings. 
Each quarterly meeting will last, like those of the N.U.T., 
for a whole day. Reports from officials and inspectors will 
be handed in, conferences held, and deputations of 
managers received. There will be no reporters, no talking 
to the gallery, no religious or political fireworks. In fact, the 
good work which School Boards do in committee, rather 
than than their foolish performances in full Board, will be 
the object of imitation. It must also be remembered that 
County Councillors come together naturally once or twice a 
month for other purposes, and so will feel less than other per- 
sons the strain of this extra travelling. Besides, has not Mr. 
Stanley told us that County Councillors have ‘some 
leisure ” and “ some means ” ? 


County 
Councillors 
and Distances. 


R. M. D. HILL’S paper read at the Conference of 
l Public School Science Masters deserves more at- 
tention than it has yet received. That boys should not 
, specialize before the age of eighteen was 
Mr. M. D. Hill the major premiss of his eae But, 
to win scholarships at the University, boys 
are forced to specialize in classics or 
mathematics ; consequently, science either goes to the wall 
or has to follow suit. The remedy he proposed was that 
all scholarship examinations should include pass papers in 
literature (under which head, we take it, he includes ancient 
and modern languages), mathematics, and science, together 
with alternative advanced papers in the same three subjects. 
If college tutors were persuaded not only to set such papers, 
but to disqualify any candidate who failed to obtain, say, a 
third of the maximum marks in any one of the three sets 
of pass papers, a most salutary change would undoubtedly 
be brought about in the curriculum of public schools. 
But what tutor would have the heart to reject a possible 
Senior Classic or Senior Wrangler for ignorance of the rudi- 
ments of science or French ? 


Specialization. 


E VEN those who wholly disagree must relish plain 
speaking such as the Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Society addressed the other day to the Bromley 


Mr. Branch of the National Free Church 
Alfred Bourne Council. Mr. Bourne represents a society 
on ee whose motto is to steer clear of party 

em. 


politics, and he introduces himself as no 
controversialist. Yet he starts by saying: “I do not 
believe it to be within the bounds of possibility that we 
should get a good Bill from the present Government. 
There is not the will, even if there is the power.” He 
proceeds ruthlessly to dissect the Board of Education—a 
mere shuffling of the old pack, its Vice-President the un- 
profitable servant who is content to hide his talent in a 
somewhat soiled napkin, and its President who boasts 
that he is a fairly average specimen of the man in the street. 
Nor do Lord Hugh Cecil and the clerical party escape the 
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lash. Archbishop Temple is quoted to show that pro- 
pagandism has been the chief motive in promoting educa- 
tion. “The voluntary schools are intended as buttresses 
of denominationalism rather than means of education for 
its own sake.” No real progress will be made till we con- 
vince the country that education is the work of the country 
as a whole, and that parsons, gua parsons, have no part or 
lot in it. Pretty straight hitting for a man of peace who 
does not meddle with politics or sectarian disputes ! 


\A\ ITH the latest volume of Special Reports, “ Rural 

Education in France,” we propose to deal next 
month, and will at present confine ourselves to a single 
aspect—its bearing on the problem of the 


Pi in bour. This problem—how to bring the 
France. poorest cottager in the most sparsely in- 


habited district within reach of an efficient 
school—France has solved, while England is only just 
beginning to face it. It has solved it by grasping the first 
principle of pedagogics—that, en dernier ressort, the school is 
the teacher. Since 1889 the State has borne the total cost 
of salaries. Consequently there are at the present moment 
in France virtually no uncertificated teachers. The humblest 
village school is properly staffed, and therefore efficient. 
We in England, as Mr. Sidney Webb has told us, are, as 
regards rural education, at the same stage as France in 
1880, before the enforcement of compulsory attendance. 
If only our Minister of Education could be induced to read 
this report, and profit by the object-lesson! How long 
shall we tolerate the eighteen thousand vaccinated broom- 
sticks officially known as “ Article 68’s” ? 


E have received a specimen number of Odds and 
Ends, a French fortnightly published at Brussels, 
with the object of teaching French to English boys and girls, 
with a request to make it known. We 
gladly comply by giving a specimen of 
English as she is spoke at Brussels :— 

« No English ‘girl perhaps” thunde-red James Stackford irritated 
by the raillery of the Anglo-parisien little fop, and with such an 
impulse of national „amour propre ” that one would have thought to 
have seen ina latin only. , No English girl, will! because they have 
not had the occasion ; but there will be an Englishman, and who will 
do the voyage round the world without a farthing—without a farthing 
do you hear, gaining his living himself on the way and continually 
going forward, till he eventually arrives at the point of departure, not 
like a beggar, or a reconciled prodigal, but triumphantly 1st Class.” 
We may add a few specimen croppers from our new 
contemporary :—Ce voyage ou plutôt cette course, “ this 
voyage, or rather this running”; qui était sur les dents, 
“who lost his wits”; ces bulletins ne sont rien moins que 
satisfaisants, “these reports are none of them less than 
satisfactory”; des génies comme Bismarck, “ genii like 
Bismarck”; ‘‘He deducts from his mathematical studies 
some interesting conclusions.” 


English as she 
is spoke. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE well arranged ‘* Record of Technical and Secondary Education” 
includes an interesting return respecting the composition of Education 
Committees in English counties and county boroughs. It shows the 
proportion of members, in each case, who are also managers of voluntary 
schools, members of School Boards, governors of secondary schools or 
of higher institutions, as well as those directly connected with the 
teaching profession. The figures are not to be considered exhaustive, 
but ** they are sufficiently full to indicate how largely members of these 
educational bodies are concerned generally with the administration of 
elementary, secondary, and higher education.” Among thirty-seven 
administrative counties, for instance, there is only one case in which 
elementary education is not represented—and frequently largely repre- 
sented—on the Committees. And secondary schools appear to be equally 


well off. Of897 members on County Committees, and 1,111 members 
on County Borough Committees, those who are also associated in other 
educational work are as follows :— 


Managers of Governors of 


Members of Connected 
Vol. Board School Secondary Higher with 
Schools. Schools. Boards. Schools. Institutions. Teaching. 
Counties (37) .-- 367 = 58 -. II7 e 4I «. 116-2: 37 
County 
Boroughs (49) J -" 166 ... 95 ... 129 ... 208 106 ... 63 


THE Association of Technical Institutions, at their ninth annual 
meeting, passed a series of resolutions to encourage the Government to 
proceed with an Education Bill. Sir William Hart-Dyke, after moving 
a resolution approving the general principles of the Bill of 1901, ap- 

ars to have suggested, in answer to a question, that ‘‘in all proba- 
bility that body [#.e., the Local Education Authority] would be an 
ad hocone; that was to say, one intended for educational purposes 
only.” This strange interpretation of last year’s Bill is not, it is to be 
hoped, an accurate forecast of the intentions of the Government. The 
Association declared in favour of placing primary, secondary, and tech- 
nical education under one Local Authority, Mr. H. Hobhouse, M.P., 
suggesting the useful amendment that the area should not, as a rule, be 
smaller than a county or county borough. 


Tue excellent and exhaustive Report of the Technical Education 
Committee for Cumberland is, as usual, conspicuous for careful returns 
and interesting comparative statistics. The grant at the disposal of this 
Authority has risen from £6,000 in 1890 to £8,002 in 1900, but falling 
again to £7,541 for 1901. The report indicates a useful administration 
of these funds under a scheme which falls into three main divisions. In- 
struction is directly supplied in agriculture by means of the Dairy Farm 
School, the Travelling Dairy, experimental stations, and public lectures ; 
in domestic science by practice lessons and demonstrations, and in the 
supply of central classes for teachers. Instruction is aided by grants 
based on attendance at evening schools and classes, by grants to tech- 
nical schools, and direct contributions to urban authorities. Lastly, a 
complete scheme of scholarships and exhibitions has been elaborated 
which appears to be well designed to meet the needs of various classes 
in the community. 


ATTENTION has been directed in this column to the unsatisfactory 
practice which obtains in some counties of aiding schools and classes 
on a basis independent of the grants paid by Government. In the 
Cumberland statistics relating to evening schools, the advantages of a 
sounder administrative policy are clearly demonstrated. ‘‘ The method 
of aid now in force,” it is said, ‘‘is based on the principle of making up 
the Government grant, provided the school is satisfactory, to a certain 
fixed amount, such fixed amount being based on the number of hours 
actually employed in teaching. That the plan has had considerable 
effect in the desired direction of aiding the smaller rural schools is 
evident from the figures, where it will be seen that the average grant 
from the county funds to rural schools has increased from £2. 9s. 10d. 
in 1898-9 to £6. 3s. 11d. last year.” On the other hand, urban 
schools, which in 1895-6 received average grants of £25 from the 
Board and £7. 14s. 2d. from the County Council, obtained last year 
£28. 11s. 9d. from the former and £2. 8s. 4d. from the latter. 


AMONG the new developments of the county scheme, it is satisfactory 
to note :—An optional examination established for the benefit of evening 
schools ; the offer of nursing scholarships, modern language student- 
ships, and an additional scholarship in agriculture ; the establishment 
of local studentships open to students of science and art classes ; 
the adoption of regulations for aiding secondary schools, and 
various changes in the method of organization and payment of grants 
which make for progress. Perhaps, however, the most important 
development is the proposal to establish a Technical College for West 
Cumberland. A Sub-Committee has visited various schools and 
colleges in the North of England, and has presented a report in which 
it is estimated that a building suitable for present purposes could be 
provided and equipped for a sum of from £12,000 to £18,000. 

IN the introduction of the Report of the Northumberland Technical 
Education Committee, it is pointed out that evening schools and classes, 
and, in a lesser degree, secondary day schools, are so closely associated 
with the work of primary schools that no consideration of the former 
can be complete without reference to the latter. The essential figures 
relating to primary education in Northumberland are therefore given. 
It is shown that, in round figures, £130,000 was expended on primary 
education during the year. In return for such expenditure, 53,937 
children were under instruction in the rudiments of knowledge, of 
which total between seven and eight thousand are estimated to leave 
school each year. ‘It may perhaps be assumed,” says the Report, 
‘that the larger proportion of these will enter employments requiring 
generallv the exercise of manual skill, and that opportunities for recrea- 
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tion, public libraries, mechanics’ institutes, and the like, will sufficiently 
meet their needs for self-improvement.” Even if this be granted, there 
must remain a large number who have been supplied with primary 
education at the public cost, for whom it is desirable, in the public 
interest, to provide further educational opportunities. 


THESE naturally fall into two general divisions or classes :—(a) The 
few of exceptional merit who, with the assistance of scholarships, con- 
tinue their education in day schools or colleges ; (4) the larger number 
who attend evening classes to improve their general education, or to 
obtain special knowledge concurrently with industrial or commercial 
occupations. Under present conditions it is not practicable to arrive 
at any satisfactory estimate as to the extent of the provision which, in 
the public interest, it is desirable to make for these two classes. In 
regard to the secondary day school education of those who usually attend 
primary schools, the minor scholarships scheme of the County Council, 
which has been in operation ten years, has revealed a more or less con- 
stant demand on the part of two hundred individuals for secondary 
education, and of the number reaching scholarship standard in the ex- 
amination (about 40 per cent.) not quite half have been enabled to 
continue their education. Beyond the age of sixteen the competition for 
intermediate and major scholarships has not, up to the present, demon- 
strated a demand in excess of the available opportunities. 


As already pointed out, the existing facilities for primary education are 
not by any means fully exhausted ; and while that is the case the ques- 
tion of evening instruction is of necessity complicated. It appears to 
be essential, under present conditions, for a reasonably complete 
scheme of evening instruction to include subjects of general education of 
an elementary type. But it appears to be essential also for such teach- 
ing to lead, by easily graduated stages, to instruction of a specialized or 
advanced character. The organization of evening teaching on these 
lines will in future be rendered much less difficult, as both evening 
schools and science and art classes are now under the same department 
of the Board of Education. 


THE following summary, given in the Northumberland Report, shows | 


the advance made as the result of the Council’s operations, and the 
change which has taken place in the character of the work. 


1890-91 | 1891-92. ' IGOO-O1 
| 
a s Le J)o ae Ea D 
Description of Service. set J crt si yd | 54 
254) 22 i 22 Jaig 22 
A Q Qa | oO Ax 
ene teenage BO ee ee 
A. Secondary and Higher (Day) | | | | 
Instruction :— 
(1) Public Secondary Schools... | 3 | 130 3 130° 5 342 
; : i few asso- D dees 
(2) Minor Scholarships ......... ciated with | 22 | 55 
(3) Collegiate Scholarships... | Pe er. NET Ne = 8 
(4) Other fay) _Scholarships 
and Exhibitions ............ Nil Nil Nil Nil — 27 


B. Evening Instruction and Occa- 
sional Day Classes :— 

(1) Evening Classes ............... 

(2) Science and Art Classes...... 

(3) Commercial and Technical 
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Central Institutions ...... 
(s) Domestic Science :— 
(a) Practice Classes ...... 


| ka | 3710 


181 | 4888 


SS 
O. Science Lectures and Demon- o | l 
strations:— A Ss! | 
(1) Demonstrations in Domestic 
ience 0.0... eee sei Nil Nil O | 4442 | 24 '!11 

(2) Pioneer Lectures (Agricult- ee 3 ! ” 

Ure, QC evepertvicircersesadels Nil Nil | 70 | 3440 || 23 | 587 

| | 7882 } | 1721 


It is added that eight years ago, in conjunction with the Newcastle 
City Council and the County Council of Durham, a school of cookery 
was established, the success of the undertaking being demonstrated by 
the fact that the City Council is about to erect a new building at a cost 
of over £10,000. Six years ago a farm for agricultural demonstrations 


was secured, and secondary schools throughout the county have been 
rendered more efficient. 
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THREE THEORIES OF THE CURRICULUM— 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, HERBARTIAN. 


By J. J. FINDLAY. 
(Continued from page 109.) 


PART II. 


To above dialogue has been occupied with a parallel 
between the ethical aim of Herbarts curriculum and that of 
the classical Theory as represented in English public schools. 
The following notes will aim at elucidating Herbarts theory 
somewhat further—modified perhaps by the bias which the 
present writer has for modern culture as a basis and prepar- 
ation for ancient. 

§ 1. Following the teaching of Kant, Herbart sets before us 
the wi// as the centre point of character. A good will is the 
one possession of man which in itself is absolutely good. The 
child, thoughtless, impressionable, curious, eager each moment 
to satisfy a new desire, must develop into the man, self- 
possessed, determined, purposeful, bent upon virtue. Has 
instruction any share in producing this change? Yes, says 
Herbart, instruction may and should assist in this development, 
although mere snowledge by itself cannot. “ Knowledge is 
very often nothing beyond a dull, unexcited store of ideas—that 
is, of clear, complete, presentations. So long as it is nothing 
more, you cannot develop a will out of it. If a will is to 
pee out of this knowledge, it must no longer remain as a 
ifeless stock of information, but another ingredient must be 
added thereto—the knowledge must enter into the sphere of 
feeling, of temper, of disposition ; it must be realized as some- 
thing living or experienced. When this is the case, we have 
before us a condition of mind which we call interest.” * 

§ 2. This conception of interest plays a large partin Herbartian 
pedagogics, and must not be confused with the vague notions 
of “ making our lessons interesting ” which teachers often adopt 
without attaching any definite principle to their interpretation. 
We are not concerned here with plans for relieving the tedium 
of an unpleasant occupation by the efforts of a lively wit. This 
is an important matter, no doubt (for, of all unhappy teachers, 
save us from the bore!), but it does not concern us here. If 
you think that your instruction is a bitter medicine, by all means 
sweeten it if you can; but perhaps the prescription needs re- 
writing ? 

The interest of which Herbart speaks 1s an activity of the 
mind which reaches out into every side of life and Jays hold 
of everything which “interests” it. To follow the simile we 
have already employed, we may regard interest as the motive 
force possessed by the child himself t which enables him to 
widen his Gedankenkreis, to push out further and further into 
every field. l À 

Now, in the previous chapter we discussed the child’s circle of 
ideas as a whole, as a serious of steps — K ulturhistorische 
Stufen—tracing them especially in their relation to society, to 
humanity. But this is only one side of the circle, one direction 
in which the child’s interests expand. Herbart bids us observe 
that the child possesses a many-stdedness of interest (Vielsettige 
Interesse) which touches at any and every point the world of 
sight and sound around him. If, as Herbart’s psychology 
teaches us, this activity of interest is to be a tool by which 
knowledge is to be converted into useful material for “ making 
character,” we must carefully consider its nature, and we must 
then trace its influence, as it works year by year upon the 
Gedankenkreis, and especially upon that body of knowledge on 
which we have set such high value, the humanities. | 

> 3: How does Herbart analyze interest? Let us take the 
following scheme from Rein (page 51):— 


Interest. 


-—— 
Objective (the World) 


e 
(Man) Subjective 
External Knowledge 


Intercourse 


Fis ae 
Acquisition Appreciation of | 
the Beautiful The The 
Nature Ideas andthe Good Individual Society Unseen 


| | 
Empirical gs acct 


| | | 
‘Esthetic Sympathetic Collective Religious 
Interest nterest 


Interest Interest Interest Interest 


* Kein, ‘‘ Pädagogik im Grundriss,” page 8o. 
t Compare Quick, ** Educational Reformers,” pages 487-490. 
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This analysis of human activities corresponds to our own ob- 
servation and experience, for we see the child as an eager little 
mortal, grasping each moment for a new prize, ready to accept 
every gift, at one moment observing intently the falling of a 
feather, at the next comparing intently the colours of a chequer ; 
falling into tears at the next instant, as the mother goes tor a 
moment out of sight. Such is the natural child, such is the 
happy schoolboy : if we find him otherwise, he is unnatural ; 
he has been checked in his development; his teachers or his 
environment have attempted to choke some of his interests, 
with the result that his circle of ideas, instead of developing 
harmoniously as a circle should do, is taking shape as a dis- 
torted curve, extended on one side and contracted on another. 
_ The evidence for this conception of interest, and the convic- 
tion of its importance to the teacher, must be sought in observ- 
ation rather than in the text-books of pedagogics. One of the 
pleasantest duties of the teacher is to watch child life, and to 
note the range of ideas and feelings, to measure the force of 
interest. Apart from such investigations, a scheme such as we 
have sketched above will appear to be of little value; it will be 
as useless as the descriptions in the text-books of physics apart 
from the work of the laboratory. 

§ 4. A Many-sided Interest.—With this capacity, this key to 
knowledge, the child sets out upon the school career. Whither 
will it lead him? What kind of a man will this interest, if 
unchecked and uncontrolled, create? Surely, it ought to develop 
our idea of humanity—a man of rich possession, of harmonious, 
all-round culture. The child whose little finger snatched at 
every object as it passed has won his prize, and is a man, who 
knows everything and feels everything, whose pulse answers to 
every throb of the world’s heart; uż he is still the child of 
Nature, unfettered by moral obligation or purpose, trained 
simply to live for life’s sake, to rejoice in manhood as he 
rejoiced in youth, enjoying to the full the wealth of the material 
and spiritual world around him. This is the product, under 
favourable environment, of many-sided interest, when left to 
itself. 

But this is zo/ the product at which we are aiming. Here we 
have merely a full-grown child ; like the child, he is aimless ; 
he has no character, for he has no will. How shall the error be 
avoided? How is the child, un-moral, the sport of fancy, to be 
regenerated in the course of years until we turn him out a man 
of purpose, with moral ideals, controlling himself and controll- 
ing the world? 

We know one answer to this question—the answer of Oliver 
Cromwell. The Puritan tells us that this capacity of interest is 
a thing of evil, perhaps in itself the source of all evil. We must 
narrow it down or choke it off. ‘‘ Crucify the flesh or back into 
the woods.”* lf you seek the heavenly life, you must flee from 
the world. Such an answer may be needed at the crisis of a 
nation’s history, in hours of moral danger, in times of corruption ; 
but as a permanent law of life it is impossible, as long as men 
are born with the capacity for many-sided interest. 

§ 5. Our sense of the importance of these considerations will 
be increased by noting the harm that has resulted from the 
neglect of them. Let us observe two typical cases: (1) the boy 
who is growing up to manhood, with impulse and interest, 
unchecked and unlimited. His parents are wealthy and possess 
a happy home, but they exercise no particular influence over 
their child, and they send him to a school where the same 
neglect of character is permitted. He learns a little of many 
things, and his intellectual interests are stimulated, but there is 
no guiding purpose in it all. To all appearance such a young 
man, standing on the threshold of life, is perfectly fit for its 
duties : he is healthy, active, interested, intelligent, amiable ; in 
reality, he is as helpless as an infant, for he has no will, no 
purpose—in a word, no character. (2) The other type goes to 
the other extreme. The parents or teachers, fearing to develop 
a character such as we have just described, regard this capacity 
for many-sided interest as an evil, and, in order to createa 
strong character, they kill off all other interests except those 
which they regard as supreme ; they thereby attain what looks 
like strength, but is really narrowness. Check a child’s love in 
flowers and animals by filling hitnu with book knowledge, and you 
can destroy his interest and sympathy with Nature as effectually 
as if you blinded his eyes ; by so doing you will probably make 
him a smarter bargainer on the Stock Exchange or you may 


* See Felkin’s ‘‘ Herbart,” page 193. 


enable him to win a scholarship, but you will not make him a 
better man. It is within the teacher’s power, by such processes, 
deliberately to sever the fairest branches from the tree of life, 
but let him not console himself with the thought that he is doing 
the wise gardeners work of pruning down a too luxurious 
growth! Such training produces bigots, zealots, misers ; but 
men it kills. 

§ 6. How, then, shall we treat this dangerous, but most useful, 
activity? In itself it is neither good nor evil, but it is there, to 
use or to abuse. How shall we direct it so as to save life rather 
than to kill? Let us return to the classification which Herbart 
offers us. He distributes the pursuits of many-sided interest 
into two great divisions—the objective and the subjective, the 
world and man. 

Now, which of these two has the chief claim upon us? 
Surely, the latter. “The proper study of mankind ”—and the 
final interest of mankind—“ is man.” This doctrine is, happily, 
not peculiar to Herbart. In spite of the charm, the gloss, the 
mystery of the natural world, men who feel and think are 
conscious that they themselves, their race, their life, their destiny 
are the supreme pursuit. It is the teachers task to show how 
the gradation of rank between these two, between objective 
interest and subjective interest, should be maintained in the 
conduct of school instruction. The child, as he finds him, is 
sensitive to all impressions alike—senses, imagination, feeling 
are all there, eager to be touched and moved. The teacher must 
select and prefer—all that he offers to the child must be of 
interest, must touch the child’s circle of ideas, but it must be 
presented in due rank and proportion. The child must be in- 
sensibly led to seek, (if one may venture to quote the sacred 
words) things that are above! He may be permitted and en- 
couraged to love the flowers, but he must learn to love his 
parents also; if we let him care for animals and their 
wants, we must see to it that in due time he cares for the poor, 
and feels for them also. For the present he may delight in 
stories of battle and conquest, but in due time he will learn that 
“ peace hath her victories” as well. So we are led to the prin- 
ciple which we briefly refered to in the previous dialogue, 
which the Herbartians call concentration. This Interest, which 
left to itself, is 5o dangerous because so aimless, can thus be 
turned into auselul weapon. By bringing into relief those objects 
which are of abiding worth, by ranking all in due proportion, we 
are introducing into the child’s mind a controlling element, a 
supreme interest which does not ignore a single thread of feeling 
or desire, but firmly guides and leads the whole. What this 
supreme pursuit should be, admits of no dispute. The child at 
first seems wholly absorbed in the external world ; his interests, 
to the casual observer, are almost wholly empirical and specu- 
lative. “All children are selfish ” is a frequent comment of those 
who only see children on the outside ; without intimate acquaint- 
ance we might suppose that Herbart’s analysis 1s contrary to 
facts, and that the child has wo real interest in his kind, no 
capacity within him to reach out beyond himself, to love his 
fellows, or to reverence the Unseen. But it is all there; the 
teachers task is to develop the higher interests, without 
neglecting the lower. He must not suppress these happy 
interests in the natural world, but must bring them into service, 
by associating them with the eternal interests of human life. 

§ 7. We must not omit to note that the principle of concentra- 
tion makes a claim to be of practical value (if practical is to be 
distinguished from ethical), no less than of ethical value. For 
one of the most useful qualities that a man can possess for the 
business of life is the habit of concentration ; the habit, that is, 
of doing one thing well, and of bringing all other pursuits into 
due subordination to this. Singleness of aim may often be 
identical with narrowness and bigotry, but it need not be so. 
Concentration of purpose enables the man of affairs to bring all 
the stores of his experience to bear upon the business of the 
moment; to collect the countless threads of interest and 
association, so that each shall contribute some item towards 
solving the one problem. If instruction can help to develop 
such a quality, it may be serving the ends of practical life with 
better success than a new technical grant from Parliament. 

§ 8. It only remains in conclusion to illustrate, with less 
vagueness, what concentration means, in the actual programme 
of studies. Let us take an example. Our class has the average 
age of eleven, and we give them, as the Audlturhtistortsches 
material for the school year, the life of our forefathers from 
1216 to 1485. How do we concentrate the other branches 
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around this? That is to say, what points of common interest 
and association can we find in the other branches of instruction 
which shall serve to bind the whole together (always supposing 
that each branch must at the same time be carried on in a 
regular scheme of its own)? Some branches can obviously be 
associated much more easily than others. In reading we will 
choose simple selections from Shakespeare’s historical plays 
and a novel: or two of Scott’s. In geography we wish during 
this year to teach our class the British Isles. Last year they 
learned all about England, with William the Conqueror and 
Domesday Book as an introduction. Now we will go off to 
Scotland with Edward I. and to Ireland with Richard II. But 
when we have got there, #.¢., when we have sufficiently established 
the chain of association, we shall not make the mistake of 
teaching merely historical geography : the claims of geography 
in itself require that Scotland and Ireland shall be learned as 
they now exist, and learned with thoroughness. 

So with all the subjects, even with arithmetic, which seems to 
be the furthest removed from history. A teacher who can 
readily invent his own examples will often find opportunity to 
take his illustrations and his exercises from the other branches 
of instruction. And he will see the advantage of so doing, not 
only because his psychology tells him that the law of association 
is a fact of mental life, but because he finds his children 
appreciate their “sums” so much more when they find that 
they can, even while at school, put their knowledge to some 
use ; when their many-sided interest is continually appealed to, 
in order to teach them that school and its many lessons are not 
many things, but one ; as the school is one and life is one. So 
the two threads, loftiness of purpose with breadth of sym- 
pathy, many-sidedness of interest with concentration of thought, 
richness of experience with singleness of aim, are united in the 
choice and in the disposal of our materials of instruction, as we 
desire to see them combine in the life upon which our pupil 
enters, when the school doors close behind him. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE NEW METHOD. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I have read Mr. Webb’s letter in your last issue with 
interest, and venture to make a few remarks upon it, as he 
evidently refers to what I said at the annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association. Unfortunately, my words were 
very indifferently reported, and I had no opportunity of revising 
the proofs. Those who may wish to read this very brief account 
of the New Method (or Reform Method, as I prefer to call it) 
in an emended form will find it in the next number of the 
Modern Language Quarterly. 

I shall deal very concisely with the various points raised in 
Mr. Webb's letter. Whether French or German is to be the 
foreign language taught first is a question which will be—indeed 
is being—settled by the relative importance of these languages, 
as well as by the practical experience of teachers. That French 
appeals more to the ear than Germanis one of those statements 
which it is not possible to controvert, for the simple reason that 
they are so vague. That French grammar is easier is perhaps 
true ; for it is, on the whole, more a matter of memory than of 
reasoning ; but it has yet to be shown that the language with 
the easier grammar affords the better mental training. I 
believe that, if Latin is not the first foreign language (and that 
will be the rule before very long), it is particularly important that 
German should be taken before French, on account of its 
grammar (including the valuable chapter on word formation), as 
well as for other reasons which I have given. 

Mr. Webb cavils at my use of the word child when I speak 
of appealing to the sympathies of our pupils. The problem of 
teaching a language assumes various forms according to the age 
of the learner—that is clear. I was paying particular attention 
to the early stages, and my remarks naturally applied to French 
or German, whichever is taken first. When the children—or, 
if Mr. Webb prefers it, the “girls” and “boys ”—learn their 
second foreign language, they are, or should be, at least two 
years older ; and no competent teacher will teach the second 
language exactly as he did the first. He will, to use my own 
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words, appeal less to the imaginative, and more to the reason- 
ing, faculties of his pupils. But I should be sorry to think 
that he ceased altogether to appeal to their emotions. 

Mr. Webb tries to frighten us with the examination bogey ; 
but our policy is to draw its teeth, and to make it a harmless 
dragon. It is quite certain that, if methods of teaching change, 
examinations will change, too. The able men who direct most 
of them are fully aware of this, though they rightly refrain from 
sanctioning a change unless it is distinctly demanded by re- 
cognized teachers. No one acquainted with our examination 
system can be ignorant of the striking improvements which have 
actually been made during the last few years ; to enumerate 
them here would take up too much space. There is no need 
to change the whole system, as Mr. Webb implies ; the reform 
of language teaching will be a slow, but sure, process. _ 

For the present, as is natural, our energies will be directed 
towards bettering the early teaching of English and of the 
foreign modern languages ; even at the risk of being told that 
we neglect the esthetic side of language study—a charge which 
it would be easy to disprove—we must dwell again and again on 
the commonplace that the foundation must be sound. 

Mr. Webb calls the method theoretically excellent, but pro- 
ceeds to “greatly doubt if a young person, taught by this 
method, when abroad would be able to hold much of a con- 
versation with the natives, or attain much of the confidence and 
freedom from ‘insularity’ that are expected of him; or even 
whether, judging from the pronunciation he is often taught, he 
would be able to understand a native, or be understood by him.” 

A good deal depends on what Mr. Webb means by much ; 
and, if he speaks contemptuously of the pronunciation of our 
pupils, I can only express surprise at his suggesting a compari- 
son between the results, in this respect, of the older methods 
and the new. That he should have had occasion “often” to 
condemn the pronunciation of pupils taught on the reform 
method is regrettable; it shows that here also there are teachers 
not fully qualified for their work ; but it is hardly fair to lay the 
blame on the method, which has done more for “practical 
phonetics” than all the rest put together. 

That those who have been taught by a competent teacher on 
reform method lines can converse in the foreign language with 
a native, and that with confidence and freedom from “ insul- 
arity,” is a fact which admits of no doubt whatever. “I speak 
from personal knowledge.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, _ 

WALTER RIPPMANN. 


MR. LYTTELTON ON ATHLETICS. 


s“ Non videmus quod in tergo est.” 


R. LYTTELTON’S short article (Guardian, January 8) 

on “Athleticism in Schools” is valuable for the best 

and simplest of all reasons—he understands the subject. He is 
a practised athlete, who has thrown off—if, indeed, he ever was 
possessed by—the Chauvinism of athletics. We are not bound 
to accept his conclusions, but his comment is based on experience 
and reflection, and rises far above the level of mere prejudice, 
usually so dominant on both sides of this question. He knows, 
of course, that school athletics have not, as a rule, been 
organized and encouraged because they were the one thing of 
supreme importance, but because the hours of leisure necessary 
in a school which is also a home for more than two-thirds of 
the year require “administration” ; for one boy who 1s, most 
unwisely, dragged back from entomology, ornithology, or “ the 
harvest of a quiet eye,” to reluctant service of the ball, ten are 
drawn back, with profit to the body and soul alike, from mere 
listlessness and loafing. Mr. Lyttelton sees too—and we do 
not know that any one has expressed the thing better—that 
the havoc worked by athleticism has been greater in those 
classes who have not had the public-school training than in 
those who have had it. It is “among young artisans and 
pitmen in the North, rather than among the well-to-do Londoners 
of the same age,” that the evil is most rampant. He even goes 
so far as to say that, through nature rather than through 
nurture, the unintellectual boy who now zs interested in “com- 
bined athletic sport ” would perhaps, without that interest, have 
thought about nothing at all! As, therefore, a healthy physical 
interest is very much better than no interest at all, the Head 
Master of Haileybury is inclined, though in moderation, to 
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argue that all is well, or at least very fairly well, with the public 
schools in this matter. 

One may agree with almost all his premisses, and yet demur 
to his conclusions. Even Mr. Lyttelton, with all his penetra- 
tion and good sense, has not shaken himself clear of the 
pleasant but fatal optimism of the public-school spirit. Are we 
really to be satisfied, or even nearly satisfied, with our public 
schools because the young pitmen and artisans, without a tithe 
of our advantages and opportunities, “go one or two worse” 
than we do, in this ruling foible? Mr. Lyttelton would abhor 
such a conclusion, baldly presented, and yet his argument really 
points or drifts to that conclusion. He wishes the blame— 
which he metes out unsparingly— for “the monstrous idolatry 
of athletes, the fatuous flattery of the Press, the interviews, the 
photographs, the volumes of reminiscences, dull and fallacious, 
... the huge canker of speculation and gambling, which 
ruins much of English sport,” to be thrown on society at 
large, and not on the public schools! Has he realized that the 
public schools ave society “in the making”; that the Press 
he denounces is largely manned by public-school men ; that 
what we sow we reap; that, when he says the schools and 
Universities are “struggling to 4ecp alive the lamp of learning,” 
and that “the public school and University man, with all his 
defects, is /ess under the thrall of athleticism than the so-called 
working man of the same age,” his words are a most caustic, 
though unconscious, satire ? 

Fancy “struggling to keep a lamp alive” in places that ought to 
beinaglow ofgeneralillumination! Fancy patting the youth ofthe 
upper classes on the back, for having—with their advantages— 
a little more, or not less, intelligence than “the so-called work- 
ing man of the same age”! This is “the pity of it”—this 
miserably low standard of what should be expected of people 
who have all the chances! The dead lift which is required, 
will, of course, never be achieved till it is believed in. Let us 
look at it by means of a parallel. Men still living can remember 
a time when grammar and “longs and shorts” were practically 
the main curriculum of a public school. Mathematics were 
faintly tolerated ; science was hardly heard of ; history was just 
glanced at; theology was administered in peremptory doses, 
swallowed with shut eyes ; modern languages stood as a kind 
of scarecrow. Well, that not very remote time is as dead as 
Methuselah : not because we have left off grammar and elegiacs, 
but because we have expanded the curriculum and realized that 
other things are educative. Much remains to be done, as Mr. 
Lyttelton would probably insist: we shall have to include 
handicrafts, and train the eye and hand, before we have done 
with it ; but still the dead lift towards variety and comprehen- 
siveness has been achieved. The next dead lift will have to be 
the dispossession of the sporting ideal from its pride of place. 
Here, too, it will not be done by abolishing games, nor by 
discouraging any useful pleasure or exercise ; here, too, addition, 
not subtraction, is required. The eternal fofic of sport is 
vulgarizing, not so much the sportsmen or the athletes, as the 
less energetic lot who like to see things done vicariously. That 
true friend of athletics, Mr. Jackson, of Oxford, has, if we mistake 
not, lately avowed, after a sound defence of them, that he feels 
we hear too much about them ; in other words, minds are too 
full of them. A man’s sports should be like his meals, excellent 
in themselves, odious as a predominant topic either of thought 
or speech. Our contention is that school and University life is 
cramped and vulgarized by an excess in this direction ; and to 
say that it is all the fault of society may be, in a way, true ; but 
nothing can be less judicious than to talk to schoolboys or 
undergraduates as if society was in some way separable from 
them. There is so much manly good sense in Mr. Lyttelton’s 
article that we cannot help regretting that he has allowed it to 
be so much vitiated by this fundamental fallacy. 


JOTTINGS. 


Every one knows the story of the Eton boy’s vulguses on ‘Summer’ 
and ‘‘ Winter.” The first began: 


‘Jam nunc prata virent vario distincta colore ” ; 
the second with 
“ Nunc non prata virent vario distincta colore ” ; 


and so on to the end. A scholastic contemporary adopts the same 
primitive method in its reviewing ; but it makes a mistake, which the 
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Eton boy, we are sure, avoided, of showing up the two vulguses 
simultaneously. Prof Laurie’s ‘‘ Training of Teachers A stands for 
“ Summer.” ‘* It is education treated from a high philosophical stand- 
point” ; ‘‘ commendable iteration”; ‘‘ more inspiring than the sayings of 
those who were to the Reverend Doctor Opimian and his friends ‘ the 
bore of bores’”’ (the grammar is not ours); and, as a crowning en- 
comium, the article on ‘‘ The General Function of the Primary School ” 
“ reeks with significance to the present crisis.” Prof. Laurie might 
well exclaim, like Vespasian : Ot puto deus fio!’ Next we have 
“Winter” in the same number (there is no need to name the 
author). ‘* It fell to our lot lately to read through a volume by Prof. 
Laurie,” so the review begins; then follow ‘‘ the unphilosophical 
standpoint,” ‘‘ the damnable iteration,” &c., and, again, ‘‘ the bore of all 
bores,” who, of course, is Mr. X., the sam nunc in the case following 
the nunc non. Should such reviewing be called ‘‘ twopence-a-lining ” or 
“ halfpenny-a-lining ” ? All depends on whether you are the writer or 
the reader. 


FROM a general information paper : ‘‘ When are Consols said to be at 
par?” ‘* When one cannot order the other about.” 


FROM an inspector’s note-book : 
“€ Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee.’ 


—Who is the “hee?” General chorus: ‘‘ Canute!” Still small voice : 
God!” 


‘ TALBOT” desires a list of foreign training colleges for secondary 
teachers (women). 


Miss Losgsy, Highfield, Gainsborough, wishes to know of any one 
who teaches artificial memory by correspondence, or any good book 
on the subject. 


Mr. T. P. Kent, M.A., Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
assistant master at Cranleigh School, has been appointed Professor of 
Mathematics at Rondebosch College, Cape Town. 


THE Heriot Trust, with an income of over £40,000 a year, have been 
outrunning the constable, and the Governors are appealing to the public. 
In supporting their appeal to manufacturers Prof. Laurie gave a striking 
instance of the part played by technical institutions in America. Mr. 
Carnegie had told him that in his huge works there was not a single 
head of a department who had not gone through a complete course in a 
science institution. 


THE Rev. J. R. WYNNE-EDWARDSs, of Cheltenham College, is the 
Head Master-elect of Leeds Grammar School. 


THE Rev. A. H. COOMBES, assistant master and chaplain of Clifton 
College, has been appointed Head Master of St. John’s College, Hurst- 
pierpoint. 


THE Society of Arts proposes to add a viva voce examination in 
French, German, and Italian in any centre at which twenty-four candi- 
dates can be collected. The examination will include dictation, reading, 
and conversation. 


THE London School Board has appointed for one year seven 
oculists in the Medical Department. One out of the seven is a lady. 


THE Consultative Committee is still considering the question of 
inspection of schools. There is a difficulty about Oxford and 
Cambridge, where there are two rival claimants, neither of whom will 
give way. l 


THE Rev. T. W. SHARPE, C.B., has been elected President of the 
College of Preceptors, in succession to the Dean of Wells, who has 
filled this honorary office for the last quarter of a century. Dr. Haig- 
Brown, Master of the Charterhouse, is another ex-President. 


IT is stated that in the schools of the Halifax Board the average 
number of scholars per teacher is about twenty-five. A member, with 
an eye to the ratepayer, pointed out that, if the regulation whereby each 
teacher had forty-one children were enforced, the Board might dispense 
with the services of 169 teachers. It is to be hoped no such proposal 
will be entertained. 


History repeats itself. The following is from one of J. R. Green’s 
letters, dated 1867:—‘‘I have just made one of a deputation to the 
Council Office about ‘ poor schools.’ Conceive a Minister of Educa- 
tion who didn’t know the very rudiments of the matter; a Vice- 
Senge who had to ask us for information supplied from his own 
office ! 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 

SOME particulars respecting the colonies scolaires of Paris will be 
useful or interesting to those connected with the same form of phil- 
anthropy in England. The idea of helping town children to a sojourn 
in the country originated, in 1876, with M. Brion, of Zürich, who, 
carrying off his ‘* colony ” of youngsters to the mountains, studied the 
effects of the change on their development. In Paris his example 
began to be followed some twenty years ago. Conducted on a small 
scale and tentatively at first, the system justified itself by its results, 
and has taken its place among the regular scholastic institutions of the 
French capital, all the arrondissements now sending out colonies both 
of boys and of girls. For colonists weak, anxmic, but not diseased, 
children, from ten to twelve years old, are selected by a school com- 
mittee and the medical inspectors. The parent must sign a document 
releasing the management from all liability for accidents; after which 
he receives a list of articles that his child will need—clean linen, 
clothes, a comb, soap, and (in most cases a novelty to the user) a tooth- 
brush. Often assistance in money is given towards the completion of 
the outfit. 

Most of the colonies are located in departments remote from Paris, 
as Doubs, Vendée, Calvados, and Orne. The high regions of the Vosges 
and Jura are found to be the healthiest sites. Distance from Paris—the 
point is worth remembering—if it adds to the expense of travelling, has 
for an offset the cheapness of food in the outlying districts. The 
children are housed in school buildings, not, as our common practice is, 
“ boarded out.” In general the duration of the holiday is twenty-one 
days ; a longer period is not found expedient, as frequently a reaction 
sets in when the third week is passed, so that the energy that has been 
gained begins to be dissipated. The colonists are their own servants ; 
and habits of cleanliness and order are not the least of the benefits that 
they get from their excursion. 

M. Brouet, who has been collecting notes on the colonies for the 
Revue pédagogique, tells us that the total expenditure for them in 1901 
~ was 326,000f. The number of colonists having been 5,104 (4,896 pupils 
and 208 teachers), the average cost a head was 63f., or 3f. a day. In 
the Vosges, 400 kilometres from Paris, a child could be maintained for 
2f. 15c. a day. Kent, of course, there was none to pay. Haply we 
might borrow from the French a hint as to the use of elementary 
schools in seaside towns during the summer vacation. As to the source 
from which the considerable sum spent was drawn, the municipality 
contributed 200,000f., the financial committees of the schools 94,000f., 
and payments by the richer parents made up the balance. 

The curative agencies employed were good food, constant occupation, 
and exercise in the fresh air. Under this regime boys showed 
an average increase of from 1 to 2 centimetres in the waist, 2 to 4 
centimetres in chest measurement, and I to 2 kilogrammes in weight. 
The figures for girls were approximately the same; but they gained 
more than the boys in waist and less in chest measurement. Apart from 
the lassitude arising from the first change of air, sickness was rare. 

Whilst these efforts of benevolence have been aiding the poor, the 
great scheme of reform for secondary education has been assuming 
shape. Although discussion by the Chamber has still to take place, the 
essential features of the new system may be regarded as fixed in a series 
of propositions made by the Minister of Public Instruction and adopted 
by the Commission de l’ Enseignement. Many of the changes are ad- 
ministrative, calculated to promote the welfare of our French colleagues, 
but unprofitable for usto expound. We note, however, with satisfaction, 
among the proposals relating to the government of /ycées, that school 
fees are to be revised and lowered ; that the total number of hours given 
to class work and study is to be reduced to nine for pupils under sixteen 

ears of age, to seven for those under twelve, and that a lesson 
is henceforth to last an hour—the wearisome two-hour period being 
abolished. But it is by the treatment of the plan of studies that 
the significance of the reform is made clear. First, the need of 
change is justified. Whilst the French genius is indebted to classical 
antiquity for so much, it would be foolish to snap abruptly the cord of 
communication. But since the sixteenth century, when classical studies 
ruled without a rival, the conditions of life have altered. The object of 
education is no longer to train an intellectual aristocracy, but to equip 
an army Of labourers for the general service of the State. The privileges 
of classical learning must be done away with; there must be no more 
antithesis, no more dualism between classical and modern ; secondary 
education, becoming more supple and diversified, must address itself to 
the requirements of almost all vocations ; it must be divided into cycles, 
which mark natural halting-places, and allow pupils at fifteen years of 
age to change the direction of their studies or to quit the /ycée without 
having wasted the time spent there. There must be a seven years’ course 
of study, ending in a baccalauréat which gives access to all faculties and 
to all public examinations without giving a preference to any one lan- 
guage over another. On the other hand, a new and shorter course 
of instruction, not uniform for all France, but adapted to local 
wants, and freed from the yoke of the baccalauréat, must be framed for 
the service of commerce, industry, and agriculture. 
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In recognition of these necessities, the following plans d’études have 
been outlined :—Secondary education is co-ordinated with primary in 
such a way as to form a sequel to a course of primary instruction having 
a normal duration of four years. It consists itself of a course of studies 
lasting for seven years, and comprising two cycles—one taking up four 
and the other three years. 

a. In the first cycle pupils have a choice between two sections. In 
one are taught (to leave aside subjects common to both) Latin, as obli- 
gatory, from the first year (sixth class); and Greek, as optional, from 
the third year (fourth class). The other has neither Latin nor Greek, 
but lays its stress on French, science, drawing, &c. In both sections 
the scheme of instruction is so organized that the pupil shall find him- 
self, on leaving the first cycle, in possession of a body of knowledge 
forming a complete whole, and not of disconnected fragments. 

4. In the second cycle four groups of principal courses are at the 
option of pupils, viz. :—(1) Latin, with Greek ; (2) Latin, with a more 
widely developed study of languages ; (3) Latin, with a more thorough 
study of science; (4) Languages and science, without any Latin course. 
This latter section, intended normally for pupils who did not take Latin 
in the first cycle, is open also to those who decide not to continue it in 
the second. 

c. For pupils not proceeding to the baccalauréat there shall be estab. 
lished in a certain number of public schools, to come after the end of the 
first cycle, a course of studies in which various sciences are pursued 
with a special view to their application. This course will last for two 
years. It will be accommodated to the wants of particular districts. 

In regard to the teaching of modern languages, the principles laid 
down in the ministerial circular of last November are to be observed. 
The chief end to be kept in sight is the effective acquisition of the 
everyday language ; in other words, the pupil must be trained to s 
and write the foreign language, not merely to translate books written in it. 

The circular of November was not reproduced in this column because 
it contained nothing that would not be familiar to readers of Zhe 
Journal of Education. To continue, however, our exposition of the 
French scheme, the radical changes set forth above involve a modifica- 
tion of the tests for the baccalauréat. The regulation now runs thus :— 
There is only one éaccalaurcat of secondary education. Theexamination 
is divided into two parts, separated by an interval of at least one year. 
In the first part, candidates have a choice between four series of tests, 
corresponding to the four groups of subjects in the second cycle. All 
diplomas of bachelier confer the same rights. (The matter of the second 
part is not stated. ) 

Very striking is the possibility of a Latinless dacca/auréat, opening 
the way to all the faculties, and so to all the professions. We end this 
note with the new rules as to inspection. 

The number of general inspectors will be increased, so that inspection 
of every /ycée once a year will be assured. This inspection will extend 
to administration, internal rcgzme, discipline, and all that concerns the 
moral and material well-being of the establishment. In addition, /yeces 
and coilèyes will be inspected frequently by district inspectors attached 
to the various académzes. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The letter that we here translate, allowing it to speak for itself, 
relates to a small matter, but it was written by a teacher in the classic 
land of pedagogy, and on that account alone may be of interest: 
‘* When school was over, after the usual evening prayer the children 
left the room one by one, each giving the teacher a hand, looking into 
his eyes, and saying: * Adio, Herr Lehrer,’ or ‘ Adio, Herr A.’ The 
farewell was in each case soon ended. Only the hand of one girl used 
at these times to linger awhile in mine. I knew not why, for I had 
always said farewell to her as to the others. One evening she said 
good-night quickly ; then, turning round, added shyly: ‘My name is 
Emilie.’ I kept the name in my mind, and next day dismissed her 
first, saying quite distinctly : ‘Adio, Emilie.” The other children, too, 
I named by name as I bade them good-night. Every eye brightened. 
On the following days a changed spirit seemed to have come over the 
little ones. Emilie, in particular, was thenceforward more trustful and 
more affectionate. The matter dwelt in my mind; and, as I was not 
on very good terms with my continuation classes, I resolved to adopt 
with them, likewise, a more kindly tone. I no longer called up Meier 
or Müller, but made a point of saying Albert Meier, Rosa Müller, and 
soon. The little touch of personal intimacy went to these older pupils’ 
hearts, as to the children’s. It was as if a refreshing breeze were 
blowing through my class-room.” 


UNITED STATES. 

Educational reformers of a certain type demand from our schools 
‘an open door ” as loudly as if they were politicians discussing the 
China seas. Each has his own nostrum to introduce, and a sure con- 
viction of its virtues. To many of those who knock we can only open 
to say that the house is full. Time-tables are not elastic without limit ; 
and many authorities on education hold that we teach too little because 
we attempt too much. The latest subject for which teachers are required 
to find a place is chess. ‘‘ Why?” asks a writer in the Forum, ‘* has 
chess-playing never been introduced as part of the school curriculum ? 
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What school exercises concentrate attention more completely or beget 
more intense thinking than a good game of chess? Teaching has been 
defined as causing to know; and, if the thinking which accompanies 
chess-playing gave the pupil as much valuable information, as much 
useful knowledge, as arithmetic and geography are believed to give, games 
of chess would long ago have found a place on the school programme. 
And yet many exercises which are defended on the ground that they 
cause the pupil to think, and that they furnish excellent discipline for 
the mental powers, do not leave a residuum of knowledge more extensive 
or more valuable than an average game of chess.” 

We are far from being rooted to old tradition, and think that the 
claims of new disciplines should be fairly considered. But of all 
disciplines the question is not which are good, but which are best. 
Useful as a recreation, chess has no right to displace any of the recog- 
nized instruments of training. In these matters caution is needful. 
It would be unwise to let young enthusiasts substitute musketry and 
backgammon for literature and mathematics. 

The evils of a multiplicity of subjects are among the points dealt with 
in an article (which we omitted by accident to notice last month) by 
Mr. Jas. P. Munroe in the Educational Review. He has chosen to 
head it ‘‘ Sparing the Rod ” ; but the scope is wider than his title would 
suggest, his subject being the merits and defects of the New Education. 
His notion of the defects is contained in the following extract : ‘* Many 
a youth to-day, expensively educated in an extreme of newness, has no 
strength of memory, no vigour of mind, no power of concentration, no 
ability to do real work. He may have skimmed over many topics, but 
he knows no one subject ; he may exhibit a pretty facility and grace of 
mind, but no depth or power of thought ; he may possess a certain 
shielded innocence, but no deep-seated morality. Such a youth is a 
child at twenty, at an age when to be a child is to be the prey of every 
evil influence.” There has been, he considers, too much ‘‘ atmo- 
sphere ” and too little training ; the abolition of that rigid discipline of 
which the rod is the emblem has engendered a certain moral weakness 
in the school. But these shortcomings of education under modern 
conditions, serious though they may be, are only temporary, being 
incidental to a time of transition and readjustment. The future is full 
of nope and even at present the gain outweighs the loss: ‘‘ Teaching 
[he observes] will never return to the use of the rod; doubtless, it will 
never go back to the Latin grammar and to the sort of instruction 
which that grammar typifies ; but in one form or another teachers will, 
as they grasp the problem, devise means to secure to the pupil that 
steady discipline and that wholesome drudgery essential to the develop- 
ment of sound mental and moral fibre. And meanwhile, through the 
ferment and often the wild licence of this New Education will have 
been secured to every child his birthright of individual development, of 
elf-expression, of sympathetic understanding and helpfulness from 
others. These could not have been attained without a reaction, often 
an excessive reaction, against the old methods of compulsion symbolized 
by the rod; but the final result will, I feel certain, amply justify even 
that present extravagance of /aissez-faire and of foolish mollycoddling 
which brings so much modern teaching into deserved contempt.” 

We are not quite so contemptuous of the Latin grammar as Mr. 
Munroe, perhaps because we have not the skill to dispense with the use 
of it. Let us turn, however, to another topic. Secondary teachers in 
England, asking that the new educational authority should secure them 
fixity of tenure in their office, are told that the idea is impracticable. 
That is the censure of prejudice on every reform. The teachers of 
Omaha have got that for which the teachers of England ask. Formerly, 
they were elected annually, and had to receive eight votes each year 
from the electing body in order to retain their positions. Under the 
rule of the Board of Education now in force, any teacher who has 
taught in the public schools with approved success for five years is 
placed on the list of permanent teachers ; he then remains in the employ 
of the Board constantly, unless his dismissal is recommended by the 
superintendent of instruction, and approved by at least eight members 
of the Board. The scheme is found to work admirably. Cf four 
hundred and twenty teachers, two hundred and forty, or practically all 
who have served the time required by the rule, are on the permanent 
list, and no instance of dismissal is yet recorded. The people of Omaha 
agree with all the enlightened nations of Continental Europe that the 
interests of the schoolmaster and the community are, in this point, 
identical. 

We borrow from the American Journal of Education two items of 
news that will interest our readers. Prof. Earl Barnes, well known in 
England as a lecturer on pedagogy, has accepted the invitation of the 
New York School of Pedagogy to give a course of six weekly lectures to 
the students of the school. Hissubject will be ‘“ The Child,” discussed 
under the respective heads of the physical, emotional, intellectual, moral, 
religious, and political, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has been elected 
to the presidency of Columbia College as successor to Dr. Seth Low. 
This is a high honour. No man in the professorial body was 
so well equipped for the position, and no one from outside could have 
assumed these duties with more probability of eminent success. His 
friends in the educational field may be allowed to congratulate him upon 
this deserved promotion. He will not be forty years old until April, 
w hich makes his selection all the more noticeable, 


QUEENSLAND. 


‘t Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?”—Who will see to it that our 
teachers themselves move on the level to which they should raise our 
children? In morals and religion a schoolmaster is kept up to standard 
by the clergy ; his professional energy is maintained by periodic con- 
tact with examiners and inspectors ; and the certificate of an academy 
guarantees that his scholarship is indelibly impressed. Unhappily, he 
is sometimes careless of stops, and, owing to “lines” in boyhood, writes 
an indifferenthand. The Queensland Education Department, as watch 
of the watchmen, deems that these faults should be corrected, and ex- 
presses its opinion in an admonitory circular :— 


“CORRESPONDENCE FROM TEACHERS. 

‘* The penmanship and punctuation of letters forwarded to this office 
are often defective. The Minister desires it to be intimated that teachers 
who have allowed themselves to fall into habits of carelessness must 
give more heed to punctuation and to the quality of their penmanship. 
Correspondents who fail in these respects may be called upon to write 
their letters a second time.” 


Had a committee of schoolmasters addressed such a document to a 
ministry, what a cry of pedantry would have been raised! Yet we 
have seen ofhcial communications, written apparently by a paralyzed 
clerk, without the insertion of even the greater stops. Nor yet did we 
complain of that. To our thinking, a letter (or a circular), being duly 
legible, is well written if it be marked by good sense and good feeling. 
But, then, that is the view of mere pedagogues. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
~ ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, in accordance witha resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
aaopted as a medium of communication among its members ‘The 
Journal of Education” ; but the “Journal” ds in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor is the Association in any way responsible 
Jor the opinions expressed therein. ] 


THE Draft Registration Order has been the one subject of discussion 
at the numerous Committee meetings during the month, and wherever 
assistant masters congregate. Our chief feeling is one of pleasure that 
the costly first step towards ‘‘ obtaining for teachers in secondary 
schools the status and authority of a learned profession ” (we quote from 
the original statement of the aims of the A.M.A.) has at last been 
taken. Next to that, perhaps, is the feeling of relief that the officials of 
the Board of Education have stopped their ears to the cry of those who 
desired a low standard of qualification, The standard actually adopted 
is all but identical with that suggested last year by the Association at a 
critical period in the history of the present regulations. Finally, there 
is the feeling of indignation that no representation on the first Registra- 
tion Council has been granted to assistant teachers. The Board of 
Education apparently finds it difficult to get clear of the famous clause 
of the Charity Commissioners which classed us with ‘‘ plant and other 
apparatus,” whose ‘‘ maintenance” is an unfortunate necessity, but 
whose ‘‘interests’’ must always be flouted lest haply they become 
“vested.” The Executive Committee has already taken steps to bring 
the claims of assistant teachers in this matter before the President of the 
Board, and we are hoping that, although our Association cannot now 
have the privilege of electing a member of the Council, yet assistant 
teachers will not be wholly unrepresented upon it. The morely closely 
the Order is studied the more apparent the need for such representation 
becomes ; a considerable latitude is, quite rightly, allowed to the 
Registration Council under more than one clause of the Schedule 
accompanying the Order, and it is only right that those who will in any 
case form the great majority of the teachers registered under Column B 
of the Register should have some voice as to the exercising of these 
discretionary powers. 

The prospects of a comprehensive Education Bill this Session recede 
further into the distance every day. Like other professional bodies, we 
are doing our best to urge upon M.P.’s the importance of holding the 
Government to its pledge of last Session. The Suffolk Branch, in 
particular, has been very active in interviewing local Members of 
Parliament. In the middle of the month, a deputation waited upon 
Sir William Anson and Mr. J. G.° Talbot, the Members for Oxford 
University, to discuss the expected Bill, and also to lay the views of 
the Association on tenure before them. 

The revised pension scheme of the Central Welsh Board has been 
considered by the Parliamentary Sub-Committee. There are some 
important changes from the first draft, published last May, due very 
largely, we believe, to the action taken by the Welsh Branches, with the 
support and advice of the Executive and Parhamentary Committees. 
It was at first proposed that the pension paid should be 50 per cent. of 
the average salary during the five years immediately preceding retire- 
ment. The revised scheme provides that the period of average shall be 
the five, ten, or fifteen years preceding retirement, whichever gives the 
highest result. Under the first draft, a teacher permanently in- 
capacitated was not entitled to a pension unless he had been a contributor 
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to the pension fund for ten years. It is now provided that a pension 
can be obtained after one year’s payment, such pension to be one- 
sixtieth of the average salary, calculated in the manner already 
explained, and subject to an increase of one-sixtieth for every additional 
year’s contribution paid to the fund previous to the break-down. The 
compulsory retiring age is sixty-five, with the option on the part of the 
appointing authority of requiring retirement at sixty. A clause has been 
added in the revised scheme permitting a teacher who has contributed 
to the fund for fifteen years to retire at fifty-five on a pension actuarially 
equivalent to the benefits to which he is entitled under the scheme. 
The Central Welsh Board has approved of the proposals, which have 
next to be submitted to the County Governing Bodies. As these are 
to be asked to contribute £16 to the teachers’ £10, the contributions 
under no circumstances to be returned, the scheme cannot be considered 
out of the wood until they have adopted it. 

The first honorary members have been elected under the new rules. 
They are Mr. A. Sidgwick, whose election was mentioned last month ; 
Mr. J. Montgomery, the only begetter and first Secretary of the 
A.M.A.; Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, whose recent promotion is a very 
serious loss to the Association ; and Mr. J. Crichton, the first Secretary 
of the Legal Sub-Committee. 

We have had of late to record the departure of more than one 
enthusiastic worker. The next to leave us will be Mr. A. Gorham, 
the late Secretary of the Legal Sub-Committee. It is appropriate that 
he should be about to re-enter the legal profession. The Association 
will for long miss the skill and knowledge which he brought to the 
consideration of its legal business. One other departure, which took 
place at the beginning of term, ought not to go unchronicled here. 
Mr. R. G. Mackinlay, the Chairman of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Branch, has become a Head Master. Not the least of the many 
services he rendered to the Association was the writing of this monthly 
column of A.M.A. notes. 

The last day for receiving applications for the new Secretaryship was 
Saturday, February 22. The Selection Committee, which consists 
mainly of the ofticers of the Association, will present three names to the 
Executive Committee on March 1. We hope it will then be possible 
to make the appointment. 


BRITISH CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION. 


LONDON BRANCH.—On Friday, February 14, at the Sesame Club, 
Dr. Shuttleworth discussed the question of ‘* What can be done for the 
morally defective child?” The lecturer said that the child is an 
egoist—the desire for self-gratification is predominant. In the normal 
child this ‘fI” will, by-and-by, be replaced by a larger ‘‘ I,” and later 
still by a ‘not I.” There is achange, not without struggle, from mere 
egoism to an Increasing measure of altruism. Under suitable culture, 
the average child develops an ethical sense, but the morally defective 
always remains an intolerable egoist. Occasionally we see children 
precocious in all but moral feeling, though generally there is mental, as 
well as moral, defect. In most cases there is an evil impulse with 
absence of self-control. There is very great risk of such passing into 
the ranks of instinctive criminals. Persons thus afflicted may be classed 
in three groups—(1) those who have been morally defective from birth ; 
(2) those who have become so at some physical crisis, as puberty ; 
(3) those who become so after some serious illness, or sudden shock. 
It is charlatanism to say that all cases can be beneficially treated. Dr. 
Shuttleworth said he had no personal experience of hypnotic suggestion 
having been successful asa remedy. Neither will bullying cure moral im- 
becility. One must get at the soft side, if there isone. If these children are 
grouped together, it must be in small numbers. Individual personal 
influence must be an important factor. The right method is to preach 
not ‘* Don’t,” but ‘* Do,” leaving no time for criminal instincts to assert 
themselves. 

A lecture on ‘‘ Neurotic Children” was given at the Chel- 
tenham Branch of the Association, on February 11, by Dr. R. 
Langdon-Down. The subject is one of considerable importance to all 
who are concerned with education. Neurotic subjects often present 
themselves in the class-room, and a school may be a very dangerous 
place for them. The mental stimulus of the curriculum may 
do them harm in one way, bad or unsuitable companions may do them 
harm in another. Most neurotic children are very easily fatigued, and 
many of them have a very unfortunate habit of automatic, rather than 
selective, imitation. The influences of the home, however, are often 
more harmful in such cases than the influences of the school, and Dr. 
Langdon-Down suggested that any course of remedial treatment should 
be under the direction of some person other than the parent, and should 
be carried out amid surroundings which are strange to the child. 


ERRATUM.—In our report of the President’s address to the Annual 
Meeting of the Assistant Mistresses’ Association there is an unfortunate 
misprint. ‘* Our national education needs to be more intellectually 
stimulating and more technical and commercial.” For ‘‘and” read 
* not.’ 


Mr. Edward Arnold’ Arnold's Educational List. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 


THE MADANCING OF ENGINES. By W. E. Dar»y, M.Inst.C.E., 
I.M.E., Professor of Mechanical Engineering at the Technical College, 
Finsbury: Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN BMBRYOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY. RT KEITH, 
M.D. (Aberdeen), F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Lecturer on Anatomy at the London Hos- 
pital Medical College. With 252 Illustrations. Demy &vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


A THEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By G. P. Munck, A.R.C.Sc. Lond. 
Lecturer on Biology at the London School of Medicine for Women and the Poly- 
technic Institute, Regent Street. With 100 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ALGEBRA FOR BHGINNERS. By J. K. Witkins, B.A., and W. 
HoitiincswortH, B.A. In three Parts, carrying the pupil as far as Quadratic 
Equations. Part L., 4d.; Part I1., 4d. ; Part LHH., 6d. Answers to Parts L-HI. 
in one volume, 6d. 


THH BLEMENTS OF BUCLID. By R. LacnLan, Sc.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The following separate editions are now issued: Book I., cloth, 1s. ; Books I. and 
II., cloth, 1s. 6d. ; Books I., II, and HHH., cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Books II. and IV., 
cloth, 2s. 3 Books I.-IV., cloth, 35.5 Books IV. -V1., cloth, 2S. 64. ; Books I. -VÈ 
and XI., 4s. 6d. ; Book XI. . IS. 


THE BLEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. ByR. Lacutan, Sc.D. With or 


without Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers separately, 1s. 


AN BLEMENTARY TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MATHE- 
MATIOS. By J. Granam, B.A., Demonstrator of Mechanical Engineering 
and Applied Mathematics in the Technical College, Finsbury. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


= CALCULUS FOR HNGINHISRS. By Professor J. Perry, 
F.R.S. About 400 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE BLEMENTS OF INORGANIO CHEMISTRY. For use 
in Schools and Colleges. By W. A. Suexstone, F.R.S., Lecturer in Chemistry 
at Clifton College. With nearly 150 Hlustrations. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

LABORATORY COMPANION. 125 pp., cloth, 18. 6d. 


A THXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Dr. R. A. 


LenreLpt, Professor of Physics at the East London Technical College. With 
40 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Oe OHOISIS. French Prose Paes 
A. Du Pontst, M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. 
r aS 


LES FRANCAIS BN MÉNAGB. By JerraS. Wotrr. 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
LBS FRANOAIS BN VOYAGH. By Jetta S. Worrr. 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. By Mrs. Hven Bett. With humorous 
Illustrations. Book I., cloth, 9d. Book 11., cloth, ıs. Book IlI., cloth, 1s. 3d. 


Selected and Edited by 
Cloth, 


With humorous 


The following Volumes are all carefully prepared and annotated by such well- 
known Editors as Messrs. F. Tarver, J. BELLE, &c., and will be found thoroughly 
adapted fur school use. 

VERNH.VOYAGE AU OBNTRE DE LA THRRB. 3s 
DUMAS.—LH MASQUE DB FHR. 3s. 

DUMAS.—VINGT ANS APRBS. 3s. 

FRENOH REVOLUTION RBADINGS. 2s. 
STAHL.—MAROUSSIA. 2s. 

RIOHHBOURG.—LEB MILLION DU PERE RAOLOT. 2s. 
BALZAO._UNE THNEBREUSE AFFAIR. 2s. 
HUGO.—QUATRHB-VINGT-TRBIZB. 3s. 
DUMAS.—MONTH ORISTO. 3s. 
GREVILLE.—PBRDUSX. 3s. 


SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. 


An entirely new Series of easy Texts, with Notes and Vocabulary, prepared 
under the General Editorship of Mr. L. Von GLEHN, Assistant Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. Price of each Volume, gd. 


UN DRAMB DANS LES AIRS. By Juces Verne. 
PIF-PAF. By Epvovarp LABOULAYE. 


LA PETITE SOURIS GRISE; and HISTOIRE DB ROSHTTSH. 
By Madame pe SEGUR. 


MONSIBUR LE VENT BT MADAME LA PLUIB. By PauL 


DE MUSSET. 


UA ner A aan A LONDRES, and two other Stories. 


STAHL 


LA FE GRIGNOTTH ; and LA CUISINH AU SALON. From 
“Le Théâtre de Jeunesse.” 


POUOINSBT, and two other Tales. By Epovarp LAsouLaye. 


By P. 


PRICE EIGHTEENPE NCE. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. 
Edited by H. O. ARNOLD-Forster, M.P. Containing 48 Coloured Maps. 
Instout paper wrapper with cloth strip at back, 1s. 6d. 


Paper Boards, 2s. | Limp Cloth, 3s. 
Cloth, cut flush, 2s. 6d. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded post free on application. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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BLACK’S SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


A New Series of Eduocationai 
Works on Modern Lines. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


READER OF ENCLAND AND WALES. } By 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND EUROPE. ; L. W. LYDE, M.A. 
BRITISH ISLES. j Is. 4d. each. 

WORLD PICTURES. By Miss ReyNoLDs. 1s. 6d. net. With inter- 


esting full-page Illustrations representing typical world scenery. 


BLACK’S CEOCRAPHICAL TEXT BOOKS. By L. W. LYDE, M.A. The 
World. 2s.6d. net. British Empire, British Isles, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America. 1s. net each. 


MAN AND HIS WORK. By A. J. and F. D. HERBERTSON. 
SYNTHETICAL MAPS. England and Wales in 8 Sections. 
4 Sections. Scotland in 5 Sections. Europe in t2 Sections. 2d. net each. 


DESCRIPTIVE CEOCRAPHIES FROM ORICINAL SOURCES. Edited by 
A. J. a F. D. HERBERTSON. Now ready, N. America, 8. America. 
2s. each. 


HISTORY. 


FAMOUS ENCLISHMEN. ByJ. FINNEMORE. 1s. 4d. Vol. I. Alfred- 
Elizabeth. History Taught by Biography. 
SEA DOC READERS. By L. W. LYDE, M.A. Ages of Drake, Blake, 


Hawke. 1s. net each. 
ENCLISH PEOPLE IN THE XIX. CENTURY. By Dr. H. ve B. Grpnins. 


2s. Tracing the Political, Commercial, Social, and Colonial Progress. 


BOYS AND CIRLS OF OTHER DAYS. Py JOHN FINNEMORE. Vol. I, 
Second Edition, With 15 Ilust. Vol. II. With 12 Ilust. 1s. 4d. each. 
MEN OF RENOWN. By Joun FINNEMORK. With 71 Illustrations. 15.6d. 


ENGLISH. 


STORIES FROM SCOTT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE.— Ivanhoe, Talisman, Quentin 
Durward, Old Mortality, The Abbot, Monastery, Rob Roy, Fair Maid 
of Perth, The Pirate. Illustrated. 6d. net each 


DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS OF AN ENCLISH OPIUM EATER. Edited b 
Joun Downtg, M.A., and containing Prof. Masson’s Notes. Cloth. er | 


PASSACES FOR PARAPHRASINC. By Join T. MILNE. Price gd. 
A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. By J. H. FowLER, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
A FIRST COURSE OF ESSAY WRITINC. By the same. Price 6d. 
SCOTT CONTINUOUS READERS. An Illustrated Abridged Edition of 


Scott, valuable as an Introduction to the Author's works—Ivanhoe, Wood- 
stook, Talisman, Quentin Durward, Old Mortality, Waverley. 


IHustrated. 240 pages. 1s. net each. 


SHAKESPEARE. School Edition. King Lear, Merchant of Venice, Julius 
Cæsar, Midsummer Night’s Dream, Macbeth, Henry IV., Richard IIL 


1s. net each. 


SCOTT'S NOVELS. Complete Text. 1s. 6d. per Volume. 


PROSE AND POETRY. 


XIX. CENTURY PROSE. By J. H. Fow cer, M.A. Is. net. 
XIX. CENTURY POETRY. By A. C. M‘DonNELL, M.A. Is. net. 
POEMS OF ENCLISH HISTORY. ByJ. A. Nick1in, M.A. Complete, 


rs. 6d. ; in Three Parts, 4d. net each. A Selection for repetition parallel with 
the period Boadicea to Anne. 


MODERN POETS.—Tennyson, The Brownings, Byron, Longfellow, Shelle 
Keats, and Coleridge. 6d, net each, gs, Byron, Longt Å Ys 


SCOTT'S POEMS.—Marmion, Lady of the Lake, and Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. With School Notes. 1s. net each. 


FRENCH. 


General Editor F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. Oxon. 
CRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ÉLÉMENTAIRE. By W.G. HARTOG. Is. net. 


A short French Grammar tn French. 
Is. 6d. 


LES CAULOIS ET LES FRANCS. By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. 


A Second-Year French Reader. Illustrated. 


VOLTAIRE.—CONTES ET MELANCES. By F. B. KIRKMAN. 2s. A 
Selection for School use of Voltaire’s shorter Stories. 


FRANCE DE MONTOREL. By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


HISTOIRE DE BAYARD—Par le Loyal Serviteur. By W. G. HARTOG. 
Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
DUMAS.—LES AVENTURES DE CHICOT. Edited by A. R. FLORIAN. 


1s. 6d. 
CRANDS PROSATEURS DU XVIIe SIÈCLE. Edited by Lours BRANDIN. 


With Notes and Portraits. 2s. 6d. 
SCIENCE. 
PROCRESSIVE CHEMISTRY. By TeLrorbD VaxLeY, M.A., B.Sc. 
as, 6d. 
CENERAL PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS. By WALDEN and MANLEY. 


s. 6d. 
A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY STATICS. By W. J. Dopss, M.A. 
7s. 6d. 


Is. net. 
ireland in 


Catalogues on application. 


A. & C. BLACK, Sono SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


THOMAS MURBY’S 
APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


MODEEN GEOMETRY. A Theoretical Course with Practical Applications. 
By Dr. R. WormeLL, M.A. With Appendix by Dr. W. BRYDORRE JACK, 
showing the Correspondence of the Propositions with those of Euclid. 256 pp., 
crown 8vo, price 2s. 


HOBBS’ ARITHMETIC OF ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS. 


oth Edition. Revised by Dr. WormĒmeLL, M.A., Editor and Joint-Author of 
fee aes in the service of Man.” With numerous Examples fully worked. 
1s., Cloth. 


MELDOLA’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Metals and Non-Metals. 
With Chapters on Chemical and Spectrum Analysis, Chemical Laws, Deduction 
of Formula, and Modes of Chemical Action. y RarnaeL Mevpotra, F.C.S. 
Revised by J. Castect-Evans, F.1.C. 6th Edition. Cloth, 2s. 

A very successful student writes of this work :—‘'I have found it very useful 
indeed, . . . especially for revision purposes. It contains a maximum of the most 
useful information in the smallest possible compass "—S. H. J. Gorrin, B.A., 
LL.B. Cantab. 

CASTELL-EBEVANS’ EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. Including 
Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. By Joun CasteLL-Evans, F.I.C., 
Technical College, Finsbury. 4th Edition. 2s. 6d. With Key, 6s.; KEY, 5s. 

“Far in advance, from an educational point of view, of anything that has 
appeared as yet in this country.”—/ournal of Education. 


SEKEBTOHLY’S GEOLOGY. roth Edition. Revised by James Monck- 


MAN, D.Sc. Price 1s. 6d., cloth. 
SEKERTCHLY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 32nd Edition. Revised 
by J. H. Howe tt, B.A., Civil Service Department, King’s College. 1s., cloth. 


BUTLEY’S MINERALOGY. :2th Edition. Containing a New Section 
on the cen adopted treatment of Crystal Symmetry, with Table of the 
32 Symmetry Groups. 2s., cloth. 


ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. King Edward VII. Edition, 
the 99th. By W. C. Pearce and Dr. Hague. Revised in accordance with 
the requirements of Modern Examiners by W. F. BauGust, United West- 
minster Schools. With Eight Full-page Maps. 1s.; or with Biographical 
Appendix, 1s. 6d. 


MURBY’S “CHARMING” SCHOOL CANTATAS. 
Elsa; or, The Imprisoned , Queen Iloveyou’s Five-o’clock 
Fairy. 2s. Tea, 2s. 6d. 
Lost Dimplechin. 2s. 


Shakespeare's Merry Meeting. The Hobby Horse. ıs. 
as. Up the Airy Mountains. 6d. 


“The music is good, being tuneful and simple without vulgarity." —A thene um. 
t Charming though simple music."—Datly Telegraph. 


London: 3 LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS, E.C. 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 
ENCYGLOPADIA. 


BY THE EDITOR OF 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


THE 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA Is the leading reference 
book for people with modest raos. It is now being 
brought up to date by Dr. Charlies Annandale, with 
the assistance of an army of experts. 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA will consist of fourteen 
handsome Volumes, profusely illustrated, and beund 
In cloth with leather backs; the price of the whole 
being £8. 15s. Eight Volumes are ready for delivery, 
and the remainder will appear at intervals of two 
months. 


By an arrangement with the Proprietors, the Saturday 
Review ” Is enabled to offer the work on the instal- 
ment plan. 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA Is a Universal Gazetteer, an 
Atlas of the World, a Universal History, a Biographical 
Dictionary, a Commercial Dictionary, a Politicai Dic- 
tlonary, a Dictionary of the Sciences, of Philosophy, 
of Theology and Religion, of the Fine Arts, of Manc- 
crafts: in a word it is 


A DICTIONARY OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Dr. Annandale’s name is a guarantee of the value of the 
new Edition, 


ee ee ee IM 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the ‘Saturvay Review,” 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with the eight volumes of the New POPULAR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, and the remaining six as published, on account of which I 
enclose initial payment of ss., and agree to pay 10s. per month for seventeen months, 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 


Signature e arona A tac eta, Adeusn MG Mecseod 
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Profession and date 
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MESSRS. METHUENS LISI 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


fear More than 200,000 copies of Mr. Stedman’s School Books 
have been sold. They are used in over 500 large Secondary Schools, 
including Bath, Bedford, Blundell’s School, Charterhouse, Cheltenham, 
Clifton, Dulwich, Eton, Haileybury, Harrow, Hereford, Malvern, 
Merchant Taylors’, Reading, Repton, Rossall, St. Paul’s, Sherborne, 
Westminster, Winchester. 


Initia Latina Fifth Edition 

First Latin Lessons. Sixth Fdition 

First Latin Reader. Fifth Edition 

Selections from Cæsar. Second Edition.. 
Selections from Livy. Second Edition 

Easy Latin Passages for Unseen. Seventh Edition 
Exempla Latina. (With Vocabulary) ... 

*Easy Latin Exercises on the R. L. P. Eighth Edition 
Latin Compound Sentence. (With Vocabulary, 2s.) 
Vocabulary of Latin Idioms. Second Edition ... 

Notanda Quædam., Fourth Edition. (With Vocabulary, 2s. ). 
Latin Vocabularies. Tenth Edition ; 

Latin Examination Papers. Tenth Edition 

Stepe to Creek. Second Edition ... : 
Shorter Creek Primer a sos ie 
Easy Creek Passages for Unseen. Third Edition... 
Creek Vocabularies. Second Edition era 
Creek Testament Selections. Third Edition 

*Creek Examination Papers. Sixth Edition 
Easy Creek Exercises ~~ tes re 
Steps to French. Fifth Edition 
First French Lessons. Fifth Edition : 

Easy French Passages for Unseen. Fourth E dition 

*Easy French Exercises. Second Edition ... = 
Frenoh Vocabularies. Ninth Edition sae 

*French Examination Papers. Eleventh Edition . 

*Cerman Examination Papers. Sixth Edition P 
History and Ceography Examination Papers. Second Edition 

#Ceneral Knowledge Examination Papers. Third Edition 
English History Examination Papers zei er ‘ 


* Keys to these works are published ; issued to Teachers only. 
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METHUEN’S COMMERCIAL SERIES 


BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH TO 
VICTORIA. By H. pe B. GIBRINS, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition. 


2S. 
COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. pr B. Grinning, 


Litt.D., M.A. Is. 6d. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. ve B. Gipnins, 
Litt.D., M.A. 1s. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jackson, M.A. Third 
Edition. 1s. 6d. 


CERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. Batty. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. E. Batty. 
Third Edition. 2s. 


A FRENCH COMMERCIAL READER. By S. E. Batty. 


Edition. 2s. 


A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 


Third 


By S. E. Baty. 2s. 


A COMMERCIAL CEOCRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By 
L. W. LYDE, M.A. Third Edition. 2s. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. Tavlor, M.A. 
„Third Edition. 1s. 6d. 

PRÉCIS WRITING AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. | 
WHITFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. Doucras Epwarps, LL.B. 2s. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
J. E. B. M’ALLEN, M.A. 2s. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 


| 


| A COMMERCIAL CEOCRAPHY OF FOREICN NATIONS. 


METHUEN’S JUNIOR SCHOOL BOOKS 


Edited by OLIVER D. INSKIP, M.A.. LL.D.. Head Master of 
Framlingham College, and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A., F.R.S.L., 
Head Master of the West Kent Grammar School, Brockley. 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above title a series of school 
class books. These are adapted to the needs of the lower and middle 
forms of Public Schools, and are suitable for the use of candidates 
preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations. 

Each volume is the work of a Master who has had considerable 
experience in teaching his subject ; while special attention has been 
paid to the arrangement of the type and matter, which is as clear and 
concise as possible. The books contain numerous examination papers, 
and where the subject requires it are fully illustrated. In scholarship, 
in excellence of printing and lowness of price, this series will be found 
inferior to no other. 


A CLASS BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. By W. WiL- 


LIAMSON, B.A. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, Is. 6d. 

In use at over two hundred and fifty Secondary Schools, including Bath 
College, Blackheath School, Bradfield College, Cheltenham College, 
Edinburgh Academy, Merchant Taylors’ School, Mill Hill School, Not- 
tingham High School, St. Olave’s School, Southwark, St. Paul’s School. 


THE COSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited by A. E. 
Rupizx, M.A., Head Master of the Koyal Naval School, Eltham. 
With Three Maps. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Adopted at Harrow ; St. Paul’s School; Bath College; Mill Hill 
School; Owen's School, Islington; King’s College, Canterbury ; 
Aravon School, Bray ; Grammar School, Kirkby Ravensworth ; Moor- 
side School, Okehampton; Wellington College (Salop); Dronfeld 
Grammar School; &c. 


A JUNIOR ENCLISH GRAMMAR. By W. WiLLiamson, B.A. 


With numerous passages for Parsing and ae and a Chapter 

on Essay Writing. Crown 8vo, 240 pages, 2s. es published. 

“The result of thought as well as of reading. Ht contains the clearest account of 

the gerund that we remember to have seen. A considerable amount of space is 

devoted to an explanation of a simple system of analysis. We strongly recommend 
this grammar to the notice of our readers."—Secundary Education. 


A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. TYLER, B.A, F.CS., 


Science Master at Framlingham College. With 73 Illustrations. 
[Zæ the press. 


JUNIOR EXAMINATION SERIES 


EDITED BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, Is. each. 


This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, 
and is for the use of Candidates preparing for the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Junior Local Examinations. 


JUNIOR FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 


Crammar and Idioms. By F. Jacos, M.A., Modern Language 
Master at Cheltenham College. 


JUNIOR LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
Crammar and Idioms. By C. G. BoTtine, B.A., Assistant- 
Master at St. Paul's School. 

Adopted at Harrow, Rugby, and St. Paul’s, and at the following 
Preparatory Schools: Banstead School; Stanwix House, Carlisle ; 
St. Ives, Clifton; The Elms, Colwall ; Brightlands, Dulwich ; Wood- 
ae Folkestone ; Peterborough Lodge, Hampstead ; St. Salvator’s, 

Andrews; Streatham Colleve; St. Andrew’s, Tenby ; Elleray 

Park, Wallasey ; St. Ronan’s, Worthing; &c. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. 
With Vocabularies and Notes. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. KEY, 3s. net. 
Suitable for use in Upper Forms and for Candidates for Army 
Examinations, Adopted at Marlborough; University College, Not- 
tingham, &c. 


GERMAN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION: Arranged ac- 


cording to subjects. By SOPHIE WRIGHT, late Scholar of Bedford 
College, London. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

By 
F. C. Boon, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


By | A companion volume to Lyde’s ‘‘ Commercial Geography of the 
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itish Empire.” 
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SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS, 


1902 & 1908. 
LONDON MATRICULATION, 1902-1903. 


JUNE 1902. 
CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE. By A. H. Actcrorr, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes. 1s. 6å. Vocabulary, 1s. 
EURIPIDES.—_MEDEA. By J. Tuomrson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Mitts, 


“M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes. 38. 6d. 


JANUARY 1903. 
By A. H. ALLcrorT, M.A. Oxon., and F, P. 


OVID.—TRISTIA, BOOK I. 
1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 


SHIPHAM, M.A. Lond., F.C.P. Text and Notes. 


te ee aae a 


Praistowe, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 
arrangement of parts.) 


EURIPIDES. -ALCESTIS. By J. H. Haypon, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text 
and Notes. 3s. 6d. 


(Uniform with Book I. in price and 


JUNE 1903. 
LIVY.—BOOK XXI. By A. H. Aticrort, M.A. Oxon. 
4s. 6d. Vocabulary, ls. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1902. 


CAESAR.— GALLIC WAR, BOOK I. Chaps. 1-29. By A. H. Aticrort, M.A, 
Oxon., and F. G. PLaistowe, M.A. Camb. and Lond. With Introduction, 
Notes, Test Questions, and Vocabulary. ls. 6d. 


CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR, BOOK L By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 
F. G. PLatstuwe, M.A. Camb. and Lond. Text and Notes. ls. 6å. Vo- 
cabulary, ls. 

CICERO.—PRO MILONE. By F. G. Praistowe, M.A. Camb. and Lond., and 


W F. Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes. 3s. 6d. Vocabulary, 


1s. 

EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. By J. H. Havpon, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text 
and Notes. 38. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. —BOOK VII. By J. F. Srovr, B.A. Camb., and F. G. 
PLaisTowsg, M.A. Camb. and Lond. Text and Notes. 38. 6d. 

VERGIL —AENEID, BOOK V. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Lona. and Camb. Text and Notes. 1s. 6a. Vocabulary, 18. 

XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, BOOK I. With Map. By A. H. Axtcrort, 


M.A. Oxon., and F. L. D. Richarpson, B.A. Lond. Textand Notes. 18. 6d. 
Vocabulary, 1s, 
MILTON.—SONNETS. By W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 1s. 64. 


SHAKESPEARE. -MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. Edited by Prof. W. J. 
Rorre, D.Litt. 2s. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON EXAMINATIONS. 


SUITABLE BOOKS IN THE 


Organized) Sctence Series, 


ELEMENTARY STAGE. 2s. each Volume. 
PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, FIRST STAGE. By G. F. Burn, 
Assoc. M. Inst. M.E. [Zn preparation. 
MACHINE CONSTRUCTION AND DRAWING, FIRST STAGE. By J. H. 
Dates, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. [1n preparation, 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, FIRST STAGE. By Brisson CUNNINGHAM, B.E., 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 
MATHEMATICS, FIRST STAGE. Containing all the Algebra and Euclid required. 


m. Bric [/ preparation. 


Text and Notes. 


Edited by Dr. Wa. Bricos, M.A., F.R.A.S. 

MECHANICS (SOLIDS), FIRST STAGE. By F. Rosennerc, M.A., B.Sc. 
Fourth Edition. 

MECHANICS OF FLUIDS, FIRST STAGE. By G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
and F. Rosenserc, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 

SOUND, HEAT, AND LIGHT, FIRST STAGE. By Joun Don, M.A., B.Sc. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, FIRST STAGE. By R. H. June, M.A. 
Cantab., D.Sc. Lond. Seconda Edition. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (THEORETICAL), FIRST STAGE. By G. H. 
oe pas Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg, Editea by Wm. Brigas, LL.D., 


BOTANY, FIRST STAGE. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph. D., F.1.S. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, FIRST STAGE. by A. M. Davies, A.R.C.S., B.Sc., F.G.S. 
HYGIENE, FIRST STAGE. By R. A. Lyster. B.Sc. 
Price 18. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (PRACTICAL), FIRST STAGE. By F. Beppow, 
Ph. D., D.Sc. Second Ediiien. 
Price 18. 6d. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTY (PRACTICAL). By Grorce Gerorce, F.C.S, 


Full Catalogue of the University Tutorial Series, and Lists of Rooks suitable for 
the following le xaminations, free on application: 
LONDON UNTVEAS(7Y (inciuding the Special Subjects for 1902 and 1903), 
ONFIRD and CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, COLLEGE OF PR ECEFLORS, 
and South Kensington (including Books for the Aavanced Stage). 


Lonpon: W. B. CLIVE, UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, 157 DRURY LANE, W.C. 
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A REGISTER OF TEACHERS. 


HE “ Draft Order in Council for providing the manner in 
which a Register of Teachers shall be formed and kept, 
presented pursuant to Sections 4 and 5 of the Board of Edu- 
cation Act, 1899,” was ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed January 21, 1902, and, being unopposed in the House, 
will on the day after this article 1s published have come into 
Operation. It marks a turning-point in English education, and 
demands a closer and more careful study than we were able to 
give it after a hurried perusal at the end of last month. 

We will spare our readers any retrospect. The history of 
the movement has been often recorded both in these pages 
and elsewhere, and is given at full length in Mr. Murray’s 
recently published “ National Education.” Nor is it worth 
while to traverse the assumptions of the Schoolmaster and to 
weigh the respective claims of the National Union of Teachers, 
the College of Preceptors, and the Teachers’ Guild to the credit 
of bringing about a consummation in which all three bodies, 
with certain reservations, alike rejoice. 

It is, however, well to point out that the provisions for a 
Register as here ordered are in one respect a compromise 
between the rival camps into which the profession was divided, 
and, in another respect, a signal triumph for the reformers, who, 
in opposition to the Dean of Wells and Dr. James (guos honoris 
causa nominamus), maintained that training should eventually 
be made an indispensable qualification for a recognized teacher. 

As to the first point, the College of Preceptors urged that 
elementary teachers had already in the certificate of the Board 
of Education all the public recognition they needed, and that 
their admission to a Register of secondary teachers would 
cheapen the Register in public estimation by confounding Uni- 
versity graduates with men and women educated on a lower 
level, without any corresponding gain to themselves. On the 
other side, the N.U.T. protested ayainst the snobbishness of a 
Register for the classes, and let it be known that any Bill 
drawn on these lines would be blocked by their members ; 
while the Teachers’ Guild backed them up in their contention 
that training was at least as important as general studies in the 
making of a teacher. The Consultative Committee are to be 
congratulated on their ingenious device—an alphabetical list 
with parallel A and B columns, as explained in our last number 
—which apparently satishes both parties. It is not clear on 
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the face of it why the A teachers, whose salaries are at least 
equal to those of the rank and file in the B list, should not con- 
tribute their gvo/a to the expenses ; or why, to raise the same 
question in another form, these teachers should be entered en 
bloc, whether they wish to be registered or not. This, however, 
is the only serious objection to the arrangement that we have 
heard urged. 

And, before proceeding to the more important aspects of the 
Register, we would call attention to another doubtful point 
under the head of finance on which the Order in Council 
throws no light. The expenses of the Registration Council are 
to be paid out of the registration fund —that is, the fees of 
teachers appearing in Column B and in the Supplemental 
Register. Now, it is impossible to form even the roughest esti- 
mate of the numbers of secondary teachers likely to register in 
the first year. There may be ten thousand, or even more ; there 
may be five hundred, or even less ; in a guessing competition 
we should be inclined to stand on the lower number—at any 
rate, for the first year. When we consider the vast amount of 
preliminary work to be done, in addition to the regular office 
expenses, the Registrars salary (which cannot be put at less 
than £1,000 a year), and the directors’ fees, the balance is likely 
to be on the wrong side. Who is responsible for the deficit ? 
Undoubtedly, if we interpret the Order as a legal document, the 
Registration Authority—which is absurd. 

On the constitution of this Authority there is little to add to 
what we said last month. The Schoolmaster’s sense of justice 
is outraged by the allotment of one member to the N.U.T. with 
its roll of forty-five thousand, and of five members to the other 
five teaching associations, whose combined numbers amount to 
not more than six or seven thousand. But, when we look to the 
functions of the Council, the demand for proportionate repre- 
sentation is ridiculous. The main work of the Council will be 
to determine what secondary teachers are to be admitted to the 
Register. In the case of primary teachers no such question can 
arise. We see no reason why primary teachers should not have 
a voice in the matter ; but to give them a predominant vote is a 
proposal worthy of Aristophanes’ Sausage-seller. 

After all, the constitution of the Council is only a temporary 
arrangement, and we must wait till the names of the six Crown 
nominees are known before passing judgment. If the Duke 
appoints three from the Consultative Committee and one repre- 
sentative of assistant masters and mistresses, we shall be well 
satisfied. 

To pass from the machinery for registering to the Register, 
we find, in the conditions laid down for admission, an endorse- 
ment of the triple test on which the Teachers’ Guild from 
the beginning, and the Bryce Commission in its Report, in- 
sisted—a liberal education, training under proper supervision, 
and experience. Various definitions of the teacher have been 
accepted in the past—the Church and State definition, a man 
licensed by the Ordinary ; the Renaissance definition, a man 
with an M.A. degree; the Head Masters’ definition, a man who 
has succeeded to the office by apostolical succession and the 
laying on of hands ; the private-school masters’ definition, the 
man who teaches in a free country because he chooses to, just 
as his neighbour makes boots or breeches. For the first time 
in England all these survivals of clericalism, media-valism, 
and individualism are swept aside, and the State has made 
bold to affirm what has hitherto been reckoned a paradox, 
but will henceforth seem a platitude—that a teacher is a man 
who can teach. Few will now be found to dispute the theory ; 
but, as to its application and the particular credentials de- 
manded, there will be, even among experts, wide differences of 
opinion. 

lt will be more convenient to consider first the mature scheme 
after the three years of grace have passed. Under the first 
head the candidate must hold one of the following :—(a) Univer- 
sity degree or its equivalent ; (4) Fellowship of College of Pre- 
ceptors ; (c) Associateship of Royal College of Science or 
Central Technical College ; (d) Higher Local Certificate with 
special honours. 

Under the second head an alternative is given : either a year’s 
residence at a recognized institution for training secondary 
teachers, l/us a University Certificate in Theory and Practice 
of Teaching ; ora year’s traininy as student-teacher under super- 
vision at a recognized school, with a festamur of fitness to teach, 
plus a University Certificate in Theory. 

The third head, probationary experience, is defined as one 


arithmetic or Fabule Faciles. 


year as teacher at a recognized school, with evidence of fitness 
for the teaching profession. p 

For the coming three years, up to April 1, 1905, the conditions 
are greatly relaxed, and, though we have not the “ gaol delivery ” 
according to the precedent of the Medical Register Act, yet 
few dona fide teachers of three years’ standing will find them- 
selves excluded. Under “general education” the London 
Intermediate, Pass Moderations at Oxford, the General 
Examination at Cambridge, and the’ Licentiateship (not the 
Associateship) of the College of Preceptors will all admit. The 
second and third heads are fused, and the candidate must either 
have been a teacher in a recognized school for the three years pre- 
vious to his application, or he must produce evidence of experi- 
ence in teaching, “other than the teaching of an elementary 
school, or teaching of a purely elementary character,” extending 
over a period of not less than three years. 

The notes and queries that these two sets of regulations, 
even as they are here given in outline, suggest are so manifold 
that we are in danger of not seeing the wood for the trees. We 
will for the present touch only on the points which, in our judg- 
ment, most need to be elucidated or emphasized. 

The first inquiry of the registrand will assuredly be : What isa 
recognized school? The authorized definition is modelled on the 
time-honoured definition of an archdeacon. A recognized 
school is one “ recognized for the time being by the Board of 
Education for the purpose of the regulations in which the ex- 
pression is used.” Will the Board begin by issuing a provisional 
list of recognized schools, and, if so, on what principle will the 
list be framed ? Will it include private schools? In the future, 
we may take it, recognized schools will be synonymous with 
schools inspected directly or indirectly by the Board ; but the 
schools which at the present moment would satisfy this test 
certainly do not run tothree figures. Again, what are meant by 
an “elementary school” and “elementary teaching ” in the clause 
quoted above? Public elementary schools can hardly be in- 
tended, or the legal phrase would have been employed. On the 
other hand, it would be monstrous to disqualify a Wrangler or a 
First Class Classic because he has devoted himself to teaching 
We remember the observation of 
the Cambridge professor who took himself the lowest bench 
and set his junior assistant to teach the highest class in physio- 
logy: “Any fool can teach the advanced students ; to tackle 
the beginners you must know a lot!” 

Once more, it is not clear whether teaching in the same 
classes includes private teaching. Will Mr. Scoones and his 
staff be registrable? These are mainly questions of interpre- 
tation, but the smooth and harmonious working of the Register 
depends in no small degree on the intentions of the authors ; 
and we hope before the Order leaves the House an official 
answer will have been extracted. 

Dismissing for the present these doubtful points, let us see 
what the profession will have gained by this Register which a 
persistent struggle of over five-and-twenty years has at last 
attained. Will the enemies of the Register be able to boast 
like the Psalmist: “He gave them their request, but sent 
leanness into their soul”? Will the Register consist of 
sixty-five thousand certificated teachers and a few score of 
secondary teachers, the doctrinaires and men who are on the 
border line of respectability, the sort of yentlemen who write 
F.S.L.A. and other mystic letters after their names? For our 
part we see no good grounds for anticipating such a fiasco. It 
is true that at present registration, like the quality of mercy, 1s 
not strained. No penalties whatsoever attach to the non- 
registered, and no inducements are held out to registered 
teachers. But there can be little doubt that in the near future 
the Board will refuse to recognize any school wherein the head 
and a substantial portion of the staff are not registered. This 
is how the screw can and will be applied, automatically, as it 
were, and without friction. The older generation of head 
masters, individualists like Dr. Warre and Mr. Walker and 
Dr. James, may or may not choose to register themselves. 
Even if they all abstain, and if assistant public-school masters 
follow their leader, their absence will not greatly matter. The 
younger generation, even those who disbelieve in training, will 
be clear-siyhted enough to see that by neglecting to register 
they are possibly cutting themselves off from future preferment, 
and we prophesy that there will be an immediate rush to obtain 
the necessary teaching diploma. 

But the effect of the Register will be more far-reaching than 
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this. It is hardly going too far to say that the recognition by 
the State of training as an essential qualification for a teacher 
converts by a stroke of the pen a Falstaff’s regiment into a 
disciplined army, a distinct learned profession. In time the 
public, when choosing a school for their children, will not be 
satisfied if the head master is in Holy Orders or has dis- 
tinguished himself at college, but will ask where he was trained 
and what experience he has had ; and to appoint an unfledged 
Senior Classic to the head mastership of a great public school 
will appear as monstrous as it now would to give the command 
of an army division to the cadet who passed first out of Wool- 
wich. There are anomalies and injustices in the Register 
which will have to be set straight. To give a single instance, 
one of the most deserving classes of teachers—kindergarten 
mistresses—will find themselves, with one exception, excluded. 
But these and similar defects may be easily remedied, and, on 
a day of victory, we are loth to utter one ill-omened word. 
Rather we would render thanks to the Consultative Committee 
for embodying in a well considered and statesmanlike scheme 
our highest aspirations. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Poems from Victor Hugo. By Sir GEORGE YOUNG. 
6s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Victor Hugo has been worse treated by translators than any 
other poet of the first rank. There is a collection of translations 
by eminent hands that we reviewed some years ago; and, 
though our recollection of the particular performances is faint, 
we can still confidently assert that not one version out of ten 
rises above mediocrity. The reasons for this failure are various, 
and we can only glance at one of them. Victor Hugo is a 
master of poetical counterpoint. Songs of earliest faith and 
fancy, royalist and romantic; ballads full already of supple 
harmonies and potent masteries of music ; the auroral re- 
sonance and radiance of the “ Orientales” ; the high and tender 
cadences of the “Feuilles d’Automne”; the floating and 
changing melodies of the “ Chants du Crépuscule” ; the fervent 
and intimate echoes of the “ Voix Intérieur”; the ardent and 
subtle refraction of “Les Rayons et les Ombres” ; the pealing 
thunders and blasting sunbeams of the “ Chatiments”; the 
marvellous roll of the “ Contemplations ” ; the terrible and 
splendid chronicle of human evil and good, the epic and lyric 
“ Légende des Siècles” ; the subtle and full-throated carols of 
vigorous and various fancy built up by vision or by memory, 
“ Des Rues et des Bois”; and, last, the sorrowful and stormy 
notes of the giant organ whose keys are the months of 
“ L'Année Terrible ”—such (we are quoting from memory) is Mr. 
Swinbume’s lyric list in 1872, and hardly half of Hugo’s lyrics 
were then written. Where is the Aristzeus to capture such a 
Proteus and make him tell his secret in another tongue ? 

Sir George Young’s collection includes specimens of every 
kind—the purely personal lyric, idyllic, narrative, satiric, semi- 
dramatic, and epic. He brings to his task the first requisites of 
a translator—comprehension and appreciation of the original, 
and patient labour. As to the last quality, he tells us that 
many versions, or parts of versions, have been rejected for 
critical reasons ; and even a cursory glance shows that those 
admitted have all been carefully elaborated. There are harsh- 
nesses, imperfect rhythms, and sometimes, to our ear, an entire 
failure to catch the tune ; but, on the other hand, there are no 
loose paraphrases, no otiose epithets or stopgaps. Sir George 
is most successful with the narrative poems, and the free 
Morrisian couplets he has adopted reproduce the general effect 
of Hugo’s alexandrines. 

If space permitted, we would gladly quote a page of “ Eri- 
vadnus,” “The Lay of the Lion,” or “On the March.” Any 
shorter extract would be the proverbial brick sample of a house. 
With the lyrics hits and misses alternate, and, for a translator of 
Hugo, this is no slight achievement. Here we may illustrate 
from a single poem, “ Matelots” :— 


Throb, O ye nests, feeling the small wings grow ! 
Thrill, O ye furrows, to the sprouting grain ! 

Wide on the airs around you, torches, throw 
Your sparkles eddying like a soul in pain, 


(Price 


An excellent stanza. Then follows : 
And thing and person—being—concourse—mark 
Achieve its end—aim—object—law— intent ; 
Bringing its fragment to the system dark, 
Fashioned by God with man for implement. 
This is “ metaphysical” poetry with a vengeance, and the first 
two lines pepper you like a pom-pom : 
Each atom, one or many, body, soul, 
Pursues by instinct, law, its end and aim, 
Adding a fragment to the mystic whole— 
The universe that man and nature frame. 
This, too, we confess, is pressa oratio, but it is intelligible and 
nearer the original. We must resist the temptation to go one 
better than the banker, and will only offer one more alternative 
version. Here is the last stanza of that wonderful nocturne 
“Le Semeur”: 


Pendant que, déployant ses voiles, 
L’ombre où se mêle une rumeur, 
Semble élargie jusqu’aux étoiles 
Le geste auguste du Semeur 
Sir G. Young renders : 


How the shadows, gently rustling as they draw the curtain lower, 

Seem to widen round the stars the kingly gesture of the Sower ! 
We are conceited enough to prefer : 

Night drops her veil; and in the twilight haze 
Larger than human, mid the hum of even, 
The Sower’s form majestic, as I gaze, 
Looms vast and vaster, till it towers to heaven. 

But, after all has been said by way of criticism that can be 
said—and we might add that we look in vain for some of our 
favourite pieces, and that some versions which have appeared in 
these columns (notably Mr. F. W. Bourdillon’s of “ Les Djins,” 
and Mr. James Robertson’s of “ Charity ”) might well have found 
a mention in the preface among the poems “ done once for all” 
—the fact remains that Sir G. Young’s anthology, by its scope 
and scholarship, is a worthy tribute from England to mark the 


centenary of Victor Hugo. 


England under Protector Somerset: an Essay. By A. F. 
POLLARD, Assistant Editor of the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography.” (Kegan Paul.) 

This is an interesting and scholarly book based on a full 
examination of the authorities for the period. Mr. Pollard 
insists strongly on the dislike with which Somerset regarded 
any attempt at persecution or coercion, and on his desire to 
steer a middle course in religious matters. His contention is 
generally true, and he has brought out the toleration of the 
Protector in a striking manner. He does not, however, seem 
to offer a'successful defence for the illegal treatment of Gardiner ; 
though he pleads that the Protector was only partially re- 
sponsible for the Bishop’s imprisonment, and was anxious to 
secure his liberation. Personally, Somerset was a Calvinist in 
doctrine and an Erastian in ecclesiastical policy ; though he 
entrusted the clergy with more administrative power than the 
extreme party among the Reformers would have left to them. 
In some other things, too, he did not give way to the demands 
of the Reformers. He evidently disliked the marriage of priests ; 
he insisted on the inviolability of marriage as propounded by 
the canon law; and he would not listen to a proposal for 
confiscating prebends for the defence of the kingdom. The 
abolition of chantries was, it is pointed out, in accordance with 
the opinion of the time, and was approved by Gardiner. It 
had been decreed by a statute of Henry, and Somerset simply 
determined that the money so gained should be spent in the 
promotion of education. Mr. Pollard shows that the assertion 
that no schools were founded under Edward VI. is based on 
insufficient evidence, and brings forward some instances of 
such foundations. 

Under Somerset’s rule a decided advance was made towards 
constitutional government : the law of treason was relaxed, the 
statute giving proclamations the force of law was repealed, and 
the authority of Parliament was more fully recognized than at 
any time since the early days of the Lancastrian kings. The 
foreign policy of the Protector, which was directed towards 
breaking the alliance between the French and Scots, and 
forming a union with Scotland, was for the time ineffectual, 
and was abandoned by his successor. Yet, as Mr. Pollard 
fairly argues, it was a wise policy, for a marriage between the 
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young King and Mary of Scotland would have been for the 
interest of England ; and it did eventually bear good fruit, for 
the English occupation promoted the rise of Protestantism in 
Scotland. The Protestant party became the national party ; 
its alliance with Elizabeth enabled it to expel the French, and 
as Protestantism became the dominant religion in Scotland the 
union of the two crowns was rendered possible. That Somerset 
had his faults Mr. Pollard, of course, allows; he was im- 
moderately rapacious and too fond of power for its own sake ; 
as a statesman he was inclined to be visionary, a man of ideas, 
and was ardent rather than patient and practical. Yet his 
achievements were great, and we are bidden to remember him 
with gratitude as a zealous friend of civil and religious liberty. 
His reputation has, as we are told here, undoubtedly suffered 
from a superficial appearance of continuity between his ad- 
ministration and the evil days of misgovernment which followed 
it. That he was an advocate of toleration, that he showed 
some respect for constitutional methods of government, and 
that he deeply sympathized with the poor and the oppressed 
are, we think, fully proved. Whether, as a matter of fact, his 
dealings with the Catholics were just, and whether he really 
ruled in a much more constitutional manner than his old master, 
may perhaps be questioned. Be this as it may, Mr. Pollard’s 
work is excellent ; he does not ask his readers to accept his 
statements without proof, and he gives a very clear and, we 
think, generally correct picture of the Protector and his rule. 
His book is one of no small importance; it deserves to be 
studied with attention, and it will certainly be read with pleasure. 


The .d:neid of Virgil, Book I, Edited by H. B. COTTERILL. With 
Illustrations. (Price 2s. Blackie.) 

‘This edition is meant especially, though not exclusively, for 
beginners.” —The saving clause hardly justifies a volume of 159 pages, 
of which a hundred are notes in small print. Mr. Cotterill is a 
polymath, and he has brought his knowledge of German and Italian, of 
art and archzology, of South Africa of to-day and North Africa under 
the Phcenicians, to bear with good effect on the illustration of his 
author. We have an epilogue to Laocoon, an appendix on astronomy, 
and a monograph on ancient Carthage, all most instructive for pupils 
who can profit by them, but what have such pupils to do with a 
vocabulary? ‘*Que diable fait-il dans cette galere?” Vocabularies 
are a craze of the day, and we noticed lately on the cover of a school 
edition, ‘‘ without a vocabulary,” as though an apology were needed 
for such an omission. Riper scholars will find their account in the book, 
which recalls now and again ‘A Ten Years’ Voyage in the -Eneid.” 
How refreshing a note like that on primo prodita somno !—*‘ I myself 
once accompanied native warriors in stealing safely through a camp of 
besiegers whom we saw, just as Homer describes the Thracians, 
asleep on the ground round their camp-fires. We were not allowed to 
start until after midnight.” Again, on cr7sfare: “ Africans have a 
word to express this testing of a spear by a movement of the wrist and 
fingers, but I know of none in English.” One or two minor cavils. 
Mr. Cotterill does not say what text he has followed, and less correct 
forms, such as conjux volvunt, are admitted. ‘‘ To give loosened 
rein” for dare laxas habenas is misleading. Darc, with infinitive, tsa 

rose construction found in Cicero. Averti/, in line 104, needs a note. 

here is zo? a possibility that ave malorum can mean ‘former evils.” 
The note on aversa, line 482, is a mare’s nest—the statue does not turn 
its head, but appears with averted looks. The illustrations are well 
chosen and well reproduced, and the book is cheap. 


A Concise Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
By F. E. A. Gasc. (Price 3s. 6d. Bell & Sons.) 

This is an abbreviation of Mr. Gasc’s larger Dictionary, 1897 
edition, and the work of curtailment has been skilfully performed. It 
furnishes all that the schoolboy wants, and deserves the same popularity 
that the larger work has obtained. We wish the author had re- 
sisted the temptation of having a fling at his rivals in the feld. He 

rovokes us to see whether we cannot detect some joints in his harness. 

hese are rather sins of omission than of commission ; but, while he 
justly mocks at “I am stuffed” as the English for ‘‘ Je suis en 
chifrené,” his own equivalent, ‘‘ My nose is stuffed up,” is not the 
language of polite society. The vocabulary of bicycling is not brought 
up to date. We miss these common words :—Ja pneumatiyue, le 
pneu, tire ; le garde-chafne (Carter), gear case; /e garage, accommodation 
for bicycles; decane for dicyclette. This is, indeed, meticulous 
criticism, and only intended to shuw that we are none of us infallible, 
not even the youngest. It is a thoroughly sound and scholarly dic- 
tionary. 
“ Heath’s Modern Language Series.” —F-rercises in French Syntax and 

Composition. By JEANNE M. Bouvet. (Price 2s.) 

The book begins with short, simple sentences on the use of the 

partitive article, disjunctive pronouns, and so forth, and ends with some- 


, 


‘indicated by marginal lines. 


what advanced composition, passages of literary composition, trans- 
lations from the French for re-translation. We like best the second 
part, which forms the half-way house, consisting of easy stories. Mle. 
Bouvet tells us she has proved the efficacy of her method by practical 
experiment. We should have thought the pace too severe. The notes 
at the bottom of the page tell too much. Thus: ‘* You ask, who did! 
that? It? was? I. ? Past indefinite, %ce, 4 present tense.” What is 
there here left for the pupil todo? The syntax rules are commendably 
brief, but they sometimes need qualification. Thus: ‘‘ the disjunctive 


forms of the personal pronouns are used after the verb ére.” How 
about est-il, peut-ètre, a-t-il, &e. ? 
(1) French Modal Auxiliaries. By ALFRED HENNEQUIN. (Price 


2s. 6d.) (2) The French Subjunctive. 
(Price 2s.) (Heath.) 

These are two useful little monographs on difficult parts of French 
syntax. We doubt while the income-tax stands at Is. 2d., with a 
prospect of a rise, whether many English teachers will order them for 
their classes, but they will find their account in purchasing them for 
themselves and putting their pupils through the examples either orally 
or on paper. It is pedantic, perhaps, to object that the word ‘‘ modal” 
is nowhere defined except per enumerationem simplicem, and that all 
uses of savoir, vouloir, whether modal or not, are included. Mr. Clarke 
starts with no theory of the subjunctive. He rightly observes that the 
name affords us no clue to many of its uses. When he proceeds to say 
that a reference to Latin merely confuses the student, we venture to differ. 
So long as, according to our preposterous practice, Latin is studied 
before French, we maintain that a knowledge of the Latin syntax of the 
subjunctive will solve most of the difficulties in French. True, in the 
conditional sentence and in oblique question the languages have widely 
diverged, but in most other cases they march pari passu. 


The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. By W. A. SHENSTONE. 
(Price 4s. 6d. Arnold.) 

This text-book is intended for the use of boys from the time they 
commence the study of chemistry until their school career is com- 
pleted. It is so arranged that all important points, as far as possible, 
are subjected to the test of actual experiment by the boys themselves, 
and for this purpose exact directions are freely given. For facility of 
reference the subject-matter is divided into short numbered sections, 
and a teacher can easily select and specify those portions which he 
wishes his class to read. Paragraphs which the juniors may omit are 
We note a few slips which should be 
corrected in a new edition. Aluminium does not dissolve in dilute 
sulphuric acid, as stated ; tin is not brittle at ordinary temperatures ; and 
the melting-point of antimony is about 630° C., and not 425°C. The 
hand of the experienced teacher is discernible throughout, and the book 
can be thoroughly recommended as excellent in every way for school 
use. 


Inorganic Chemistry. By R. MELDOLA. Revised by J. CASTELL 
Evans. Fifth Edition. (Price 2s.) 

Originally written some twenty years ago, this volume has now been 
revised and brought up to date. [It gives a comprehensive elementary 
survey of the subject on the usual lines. Certain points, however, still 
need revision, and the diagrams are not such as we are accustomed to 
find in modern text-books. It may be noted that cuprous, and not 
cupric, sulphide is the product when copper and sulphur are heated 
together (page 18). Again, the formula of nitric oxide is given on 
page 144 as NOs, and that of phosphorous oxide as POs (page 152), 
instead of NO and P,O, respectively. The electrolytic process for the 
production of aluminium is not mentioned ; the obsolete method of re- 
duction of the chloride by sodium is given. Matters such as these 
should have been corrected in a book which is otherwise trustworthy. 


Practical Chemistry, By W. FRENCH. (Price Is. 6d. Methuen.) 

The course of elementary chemical experiments described in this 
little volume covers the syllabus of the Oxford and Cambridge Junior 
Local Examination (Experimental Science Section), and also includes 
the suggestions of the Head Masters’ Association and those of the Board 
of Education for evening continuation schools. Full instructions are 
given as regards the actual operations to be performed in successfully 
carrying out each experiment ; but the worker is very properly left, as 
far as possible, to make his own observations and to draw his own in- 
ferences. Any boy who has intelligently worked through the hundred 
experiments should have gained an insight into chemical methods, and 
have become acquainted, at tirst hand, with the fundamental laws on 
which the science is based. The apparatus required is extremely simple 
throughout, but is none the less effective. 


Lhe Foundations of Botany. By J. Y. BERGEN. 
Ginn & Co.) 

This book is written to satisfy the needs of school classes in botany, 
and it is certainly a marked improvement upon the usual class of books 
employed for this purpose. Much less time is devoted to botany in 
English schools than appears to be usual in America, and, in any case, 
it seems to be well-nigh impossible for the most industrious student to 
thoroughly master the contents of the book in the year’s course which 
it is supposed to represent. Fortunately, however, the book is so 
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arranged that portions may be omitted if necessary. It is satisfactory 
to notice that the author combats the absurd prejudice against the use 
of the microscope as an adjunct to botanical teaching in schools, a pre- 
judice whose main foundation is based upon the question of expense 
and not upon teaching utility at all. The book is remarkably free 
from errors, and the author has made a praiseworthy attempt to bring 
the subject-matter thoroughly up to date, and to give references to more 
advanced works on subjects which are still under discussion. The 
diagrams are very good. Few of the physiological experiments given 
could be performed by an entire class, but in the form of demonstrations 
they should aid greatly the students’ comprehension of the plant as a 
living mechanism. The experiment in oxygen-making in sunlight 
should be performed in water at constant temperature, since a rise of 
temperature will cause bubbles of impure oxygen to appear on dead fila- 
ments placed in cold, well-aerated water. The index is very incomplete in 
character, and the glossary of technical terms might have been extended 
with advantage. 


Advanced Physiography. By J. THORNTON. 
(Price 4s. 6d. Longmans.) 
Former editions of this text-book have gained for it wide popularity, 
and in this revised form it can be thoroughly recommended as a sound 
and accurate manual of the subject. The average student of physio- 
graphy approaches the subject with a general scientific knowledge all 
too meagre for its proper comprehension ; but the requirements of 
such readers are provided for in numerous explanatory paragraphs in 
small type. The book is freely and excellently illustrated. 


“ Rulers of India.”—Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India. By 
VINCENT A. SMITH, M.R.A.S. (716% 5 in., pp. 204; price 
3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

This is a supplementary volume of that admirable series, ‘* Rulers 
of India,” most of the volumes of which have been noticed in these 
columns. From the nature of the case, it is unlike its predecessors in 
this series in treatment. In their case the main things were personal 
character and personal achievement, and the interaction of personal 
character and environment. In the case of Asoka, as Mr. Vincent 
Smith confesses in his preface, all minute biographical details are 
lacking, and a distinct portrait of the man Asoka cannot be given. 
Nevertheless, enough is known to render the subject interesting ; and 
this has been carefully collected and excellently set forth. There are, 
of course, Indian and Cingalese legends concerning the great Maurya ; 
but these are, for the most part, absurd, and, at best, are quite unreliable. 
In the main, what we have to depend upon are the monuments and the 
inscriptions. Mr. Vincent Smith begins with the history—what there 
is of it—of Asoka, the chronology of his period—which is somewhat of 
a puzzle, satisfactorily solved—and the extent and administration of the 
Mauryan Empire. Then he gives us chapters on ‘‘ The Monuments,” 
“ The Rock Inscriptions,” and ‘‘ The Cave and Pillar Inscriptions,” 
from which most of our information is derived. And, lastly, he deals 
with the Cingalese and Indian legends of Asoka. An appendix supplies 
a list of the casts of Asoka inscriptions in the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta ; and an index concludes the volume. The result is, on the 
whole, as we have said, decidedly interesting. The glimpses we get of 
the personality of the great emperor monk who ruled the valley of the 
Ganges in the third century B.C. indicate a character of singular noble- 
hess, enlightened, tolerant, and intensely humane—a true lover of his 
people and an earnest seeker after righteousness. Again and again the 
edicts urge respect to parents, love to brothers, sisters, and relatives, 
honour to teachers, liberality to religious folk, respect for life, tolerance, 
self-control. The whole set of the Emperor's mind is towards helping 
his people to lead healthy, worthy, and happy lives in this world, and 
to prepare themselves for the world to come. All religions try to do 
this, and, therefore, all religions should be respected. ‘‘ All sects,” he 
says in the sixth of the seven Pillar Edicts, ‘‘ have been reverenced by 
me with various forms of reverence. Nevertheless, personal adherence 
to a man’s particular creed seems to me the chief thing.” But we 
have not space to do justice to the sayings of this true disciple of 
his great master Buddha. Our readers should get the book, and 
study them for themselves. 


A History of the United States. By ALLEN C. THomas, A.M. 
New Edition, rewritten and newly illustrated. (714 x 5% in., pp. 
xvi., 503, lxxi. ; price §s. D.C. Heath & Co.) 

We do not remember to have seen this book in its earlier form. In 
its present form it is certainly well and accurately, though very briefly, 
written. The narrative is clear and impartial, and is free from the 
exaggeration and lack of proportion which used commonly to charac- 
terize histories written on the other side of the Atlantic. Moreover, 
Mr. Thomas has the art of making his story interesting, while still 
remaining simple, direct, and faithful to fact. The only faults we have 
to find with the book are that it is over-illustrated and is printed on 
exceedingly heavy paper. The illustrative matter—including maps 
(very good of their kind), portraits, reduced facsimiles of old docu- 
ments, &c.—occupies very nearly as much space as the letterpress. 
This we think a mistake. It makes too much ofa good thing, and is 
likely, in the majority of cases, to dissipate rather than to concentrate 


Sixth Edition. 


attention. It is only fair, however, to add that the illustrative matter 
does, as a matter of fact, illustrate the text, and is not merely decora- 
tive and imaginative, as is so often the case with our own illustrated 
histories. The numerous portraits are from authentic sources and are 
well reproduced, the pictures of places or buildings are apparently from 
photographs, and the documents are careful facsimiles. Theappendices 
are numerous—rather too numerous—and occupy fifty-eight pages. 
They include, amongst other things, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, and a list of books for 
teachers and readers, besides various statistical statements not ab- 
solutely necessary. There is a good index at the end. Taken as a 
whole, the book is a good one, and we can recommend it to our readers. 
It is neatly and strongly bound. 


First Makers of England. By Lany Macnus. (63fx4% in., 
illustrated, pp. xX., 1363 price Is. 6d. John Murray). 

This isa book written for young children. The three ‘‘ first makers” 
chosen are Julius Cæsar, King Arthur, and Alfred the Great. It is 
somewhat difficult to see in what sense the first two can be called 
“ makers of England” at all; nor are we in any way the wiser after 
having read what is written about them. Here and there for a page or 
two Lady Magnus seems to forget the distinction between British and 
English, and to imagine that there were English in Britain in the times 
of the Roman occupation. But she writes well and interestingly, and 
children will enjoy what she has to tell them. And, after all, the 
confusion between British and English is cleared up when we come to 
King Alfred. 


A Selection from the Comedies of Marivaux. Edited by E. W. OLM- 
STED, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages in 
Cornell University. (Price 5s. Macmillan.) 

These three plays from Marivaux are edited with care, and the notes 
are neither ton full in themselves nor too much above the heads of the 
pupils. The introduction, if rather long, is full of information for the 
real student. Yet we cannot help doubting whether Marivaux is worth 
utilizing, even so, ‘‘for school and college use.” It needs some 
breadth of culture and some experience of life to appreciate all that is 
best in his style; and neither our schoolboys nor our undergraduates 
know their Moliére too well as yet. Whether from a slight affectation, 
or because such uses are already naturalized in America, the editor fre- 
quently uses English words in a very un-English sense. ‘‘ So gracious 
a personality . . . and so superior a genius ” (from the first three lines 
of the preface) would make better French than English; and the 
same may be said of his constant use of mode for mood as a grammatical 
term. However, if our boys are to read Marivaux at all, they might 
well fare worse than in this edition. 


(1) A Brief Sketch of French History, 1789-1815. By L. GUILGAULT. 
(2) A Brief Sketch of French History, 1815-1873. By H. HIRSCH. 
(Price 1s. 6d. each. Blackie.) 

These two little books belong to the same series ; the preface to the 
second speaks of it as intended for young boys, while that of the first 
includes a reference to several public examinations, the Army in- 
cluded. Both books are too full for Army candidates, who can only 
“cram” the subject—a use which Prof. Guilgault very rightly re- 
pudiates for his manual. Both contain a very great deal of matter in 
a form interesting enough to adults, but we cannot help doubting their 
use to the schoolboy, who is seldom turned out with a fair knowledge 
even of the history of his own country. A French history not 
intended for ‘‘cram” use would probably be more useful if it were 
restricted to a few picturesque and instructive episodes connected by a 
short skeleton commentary. 


Texts to illustrate a Course of Elementary Lectures on Greek Philosophy 
after Aristotle. Selected and arranged by J. ADAM, M.A., Hon. 
LL.D. of Aberdeen University, Fellow and Senior Tutor of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. (Price 3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This little book of seventy pages is divided into six sections : (1) The 

Academy after Plato, (2) The Peripatetic School after Aristotle, (3) The 

Older Sceptics, (4) Epicurus, (5) The Stoics, (6) Greek Philosophy 

in Rome. The subsections are usually a general introduction, a sketch 

of the philosophy, and the chief philosophers of each school. The selec- 
tion is good, the arrangement convenient, and it deserves a wide sale 
amongst University students. The book is nothing like so full as 

Ritter and Preller’s well known compendium, and is insufficient by 

itself; but it was meant as a text-book for lectures, and, if used in con- 

junction with a history, will be found a valuable help to beginners. 

Advanced students will need something more. 


A Short History of India. By ARTHUR D. INNES. (7% x5 in., 
pp. xxxii., 373, with eight maps ; price 7s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Mr. Innes knows his subject well, and treats it accurately and ina 
very interesting manner. We can heartily recommend his ‘‘ Short 
History ” as one of the best of its kind—certainly we know of no better 
short account of the development of British supremacy out of the 
tenancy of a trading company in India. After devoting three chapters 
to the land and the people in the earliest times, the coming of the 
Mohammedans, and the rise of the Marathas, Mr. Innes takes up the 
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story at the arrival of European traders in the early sixteenth century, 
and carries it steadily forward to the transfer of the government of 
India to the Crown at the end of 1858. Everything of chief importance 
is succinctly and clearly told, and the interest is never allowed to flag. 
Here and there we miss episodes which, without being absolutely 
necessary to the narrative, are in themselves attractive. But the plan 
of the volume does not admit of their inclusion ; and the fact that, in 
spite of their omission, Mr. Innes still contrives to make his story con- 
sistently interesting redounds greatly to his credit. He is strictly 
impartial and abstains from moralizing ; while his remarks on events 
and men show that he has made himself well acquainted with, and has 
carefully thought over, Indian problems both past and present. His 
book is well equipped with appendices—containing a list of authorities, 
a glossary of terms and names, and indexes to the maps and to the 
general body of the text. Altogether it deserves to succeed, and will, 
we think, do much to make the study of Indian history sounder and 
more popular. 


A History and Description of Roman Political Institutions. By FRANK 
Frost ABBOTT, Professor of Latin in the University of Chicago. 
(Price 7s. Ginn & Co.) 

It is not long since Mr. Greenidge published his able monograph on 

“ Roman Public Life,” and we note with interest the advent of another 

work on the same subject. The present book is not written on quite the 

same plan. It gives more attention to the history, which takes up half 
of it ; and that section is a history of Rome from the political standpoint, 
dealing with the political facts in their relation to the general history. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that this part was not curtailed; but, the 

plan granted, the execution is good ; and the descriptive portions of the 

work are excellent. Although it is meant for beginners, is is neither 
shallow nor elementary, but, as far as it goes, thoroughly well done. 

Marginal references are given for authority, and each chapter has a 

bibliography. We have never seen the subject treated so clearly and so 

concisely. As examples, take the section on ‘‘ Par Potestas and the Veto 

Power” (151), and those on the ‘‘ Popular Assemblies” (295 e£ seq.). 

The subject is followed up as far as Diocletian, and an appendix gives 

specimens of edicts and senatorial documents. This will be an ad- 

mirable companion to the Roman history for University students and 
the more intelligent schoolboys. 


Junior French Examination Papers. 
Methuen.) 
The standard is that of the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Locals, 
and, judged by this standard, the papers are excellently adapted for 
their purpose. As indicating what French a pupil of twelve or thirteen 
should be expected to know, we should ruthlessly condemn at least a 
fourth of the questions, and ¿es ¢olérances would cut out some more. 
What business has a boy of that age with she-mules or she-devils, 
painted glass windows, shoeing frames? A greater abomination are the 
lists—lists of adjectives with two forms, lists of the -a/ and -az/ sub- 
stantives, with plurals in -a/s and -az/s, &c. On the other hand, the 
little sentences, French into English and English into French, at the 
end of each paper are well framed, and a real test of practical 
knowledge. 


Little French Folk, By C. TABUT ONIONS. (Price 2s. net. 
- Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Very easy stories and nursery rimes—French undefiled by one word 
of English, save on the title-page. All the objects mentioned are figured 
at the top of each page in illustrations by John Williamson. A great 
improvement on the Hölzel ‘‘ Wandtafeln,” which, excellent as they are, 
the teacher who has used them for a whole year loathes the sight of. 


Life and her Children, by Mrs. FISHER, better known as ARABELLA 


By F. Jacos. (Price Is. 


BUCKLEY (E. Stanford), has reached its eighteenth thousand. It is 
still the most stimulating of all introductions to zoology. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
Classics. 
Classical Archwology in Schools. By Percy Gardner. Clarendon 


Press, Is. net. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes: Frogs, Ecclesiazuse. Edited, trans- 
lated, and explained by B. B. Rogers. G. Bell, 15s. 

ge ao Sophocles. Edited by M. A. Bayfield. Macmillan, 
2s. 6d. 

Bells ‘* Illustrated Classics.”"—Ovid, Tristia, Book I. 
A. E. Roberts. 1s. 6d. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book VIII. 
Pitt Press, 1s. 6d. 

Homer, Iliad, Books IX. and X. Edited by J. C. Lawson. 
Press, 2s. 6d. 


Edited by 
Edited by W. C. Summers. 
Pitt 
Divinity. 


Addresses on the Acts of the Apostles. 
Macmillan, 21s. net. 


By Archbishop Benson. l 


By G. Holley Gilbert. Mac- 
Edited by Rev. H. F. 


Primer of the Christian Religion. 
millan, 4s. 6d. net. 

Rivingtons’ ‘“‘ Books of the Bible.”—Exodus. 
Stewart. Is. 6d. 

Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Is. 6d. net. 


Explained by G. H. Whitaker. Methuen, 
English. 

A Junior English Grammar. By William Williamson. Methuen, 2s. 

Emerson’s Essav on Beauty as a Class Study in English Composition. 
Edited by Susan Cunningham. Norland Press, Is. 6d. 

Words and their Ways in English Speech. By J. B. Greenough and 
G. L. Kittredge. Macmillan, 5s. net. 

English Tales in Verse. With an Introduction by C. H. Herford. 
Blackie, 3s. 6d. 

Tragedy of Julius Cæsar. Edited by Michael Macmillan. Methuen, 
3s. 6d. 


Geography. 
Asia. By Prof. Meiklejohn. Holden, 6d. 
The World and its People: Europe. Nelson, Is. 6d. 
History. 

A Short History of the British in India. By A. D. Innes. Methuen, 
7s. 6d. 

History of Russia, from Peter the Great to Alexander II. By W. P. 
Morfill. Methuen, 7s. 6d. 

History of England, Part II., 1485-1689. By George Carter. Relfe. 

Modern Europe. Vol. V., 1789-1815 ; Vol. VI., 1815-1900. By 
T. H. Dyer, revised and continued by A. Hassall. Bell, each 
6s. net. 

“ Heroes of the Nations”: Henry V. By C. L. Kingsford. Putnam, 


5S. 

Evolutionary History of England. By Oscar Browning and others. 
Pitman, Is. 10d. 

Historical Essays by Members of the Owens College. Edited by 
T. F. Tout and James Tait. Longmans, 12s. 6d. net. 


AMTéscellancous. 
How to Enter the Civil Service. By Ernest A. Carr. Grant Richards, 
2s 6d. 
The Domain of Art. By Sir Martin Conway. Murray, 7s. 6d. net. 
Woodwork for Schools. By F. F. Lydon. Illustrated. Sampson Low. 
Educated Working Women. By Clara Collet. King, 2s. net. 
School Architecture. By E. M. Wheelwright. Batsford, 21s. net. 
A. W. Kinglake: A Biographical and Literary Study. By Rev. W. 
Tuckwell. Bell, 4s. 6d. net. 
Introduction to Study of Dependent Defective Delinquent Classes. By 
C. R. Henderson. First English Edition. Heath, 7s. 6d. 


Modern Languages. 
By H. J. Chaytor. 


Edited by E. C. Quiggin. 


Troubadours of Dante. 
net. 

Sybel’s Prinz Eugen von Savoyen. 
Press, 2s. 6d. 

“ Macmillan’s Primary Series.” —R. D’Alissas, Les Histoires de Tante. 
Is. 6d. 

Storm’s In St. Jiirgen. Heath, Is. 6d. 

Heyse, Hochzeit auf Capri. Heath, 


Is. 6d. 
Heyse, L’Arrabbiata. Edited by Dr. W. Bernhardt. 
Mairet’s Le Tache du petit Pierre. Edited by O. B. Super. 


Is. 3d. 


Clarendon Press, 5s. 6d. 


Pitt 


Edited by A. S. Wright. 
Edited by Dr. W. Bernhardt. 


Heath, Is. 3d. 
Heath, 


Science. 
Student’s Handbook of Stratigraphical Geology. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne. 1,000 Illustrations. Stanford, 12s. net. 
Diagrams of Botany. By Abraham Fiatters. Flatters & Garnett, Is. 
net. 
The Scenery of England. 
millan, 15s. net. 


By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. Mac- 


CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


{Jtems for next month’s Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


1.—St. Andrews. Return forms to Secretary L.I.. A. Scheme. 
.— Return forms for Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary for Holy 
Orders. 
.—St. Andrews University. M.A. Exams. 
-—Scotch Education Department. Teacher’s Certificate. 
permit. 
4, 5, 6.—College of Preceptors. Professional Preliminary Exam. 
5-—University College, Londen, at 8.30 p.m. ‘‘ Poésie lyrique de 
la France du Moyen-Age (Auditions de Chansons du Moyen- 
Age par Miss May Hartog).” Public lecture in French, by 
Prof. Louis M. Brandin. 
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5-—Oxford Exam. for Women. Return forms for Responsions. 
6.— Oxford Exam. for Women. First Public Exam. (Hons. Classical) 


ns. 

7-—Botanical Theatre, University College, Gower Street, at 8 p.m. 
Lecture on ‘‘ A Visit to Sicily,” with lantern slides, by Miss 
H. Busk. (Teachers’ Guild.) 

8.—Return forms for Glasgow University Preliminary Exams., Arts, 
Science, and Medicine, also Bursaries. 

8.—Science and Art Department. Candidates not in Science and Art 
Classes to apply to Local Secretary for admission to Evening 
Exams. 

10.—Oxford Exam. for Women. First Public Exam. Holy Scripture. 

10.—Local Committees to apply for Exam. papers to Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, for Evening Exams. 

10.—Central Foundation School, Spital Square, at 7.30 p.m. Paper on 
** Practical Arithmetic,” by Miss Storr. (Teachers’ Guild.) 

10.—Oxford Exam. for Women. First Public Exam. Pass. 

12.—Return forms for City and Guilds of London Institute Techno- 
logical Exams. 

12.—College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council and Evening Meeting. 

13.—London Chamber of Commerce. Return forms for Junior Cer- 
tificate Exam. 

14-—British Child-Study Association, London Branch. Miss Alice 
Woods on ‘‘ The Work being done in Co-educational Schools,” 
in the Ruskin Room, Sesame Club. 

1§-—Post Translations, &c., for Zhe Journal of Education Prize Com- 
petitions. 

15.—Sesame Club, 29 Dover Street, Piccadilly, at 8 p.m. Lecture on 
‘ Ruskin,” by J. Churton Collins. (Teachers’ Guild.) 

15.— Return forms for Pharmaceutical Society Exam. 

17.—Lincoln College, Oxford. Scholarship Exam. 

17.-—Clapham Common High School for Girls, South Side, at 8 p.m. 
Paper on ‘* Modern Language Teaching,” by Victor Spiers. 
(Teachers’ Guild.) 

17.—Surveyors’ Institution. Associate and Fellowship Exam. 

18.—Durham University. Preliminary Arts (M.B.) Exam. begins. 

18.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Responsions begin. 

19.— University College, London, at 8.30 p.m. ‘‘ Les Chefs-d’ceuvre de 
la Peinture francaise du XIX"! sitcle (avec projections).” Public 
lecture in French, by Prof. Louis M. Brandin. 

22,—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the April issue of The Journal of Education. 

25.—Local Secretaries send returns and fees to City and Guilds of 
London Institute. 

25.—London Chamber of Commerce. Commercial Certificates. Senior 
Exams. Return forms. 

25.—Durham University. Certificate of Proficiency Exam. begins. 

25.—Cambridge Higher Locals. Forms of Entry ready. 

25-April 19.—Prof. Ernest Gardner’s Easter Tour in Greece. 

26 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the April issue of Zhe Journal 
of Education. 

26.—Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary Exam. for Holy Orders. 

29.—Glasgow University. Preliminary Exam. for degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine, and Exam. for Bursaries begin. 

31.—Retum forms for Irish Intermediate Exams. Board, Dublin 
(with late stamp, Ios.) ; and particulars required in the case of 
students for the Burke Memorial Prizes. 
31.—London University. Last day for entry for D.Sc. Exam. 
31.—National Agricultural Exams. Board. Return forms for May 
Exam. for National Diploma in the Science and Practice of 
Agriculture. 

-—University College, London. Last day for notice to compete for 
Atkinson Morley Scholarship. 


3 


July 2-August 28.—Vacation Course for Foreign Women Students. 
Apply to Mrs. Burch, 20 Museum Road, Oxford. 


The April issue of Zhe Journal of Education will be published 
on Wednesday, April 2, 1902. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


W. H. Willcox, M.D., D.P.H., has been appointed Deputy Lecturer 
in Hygiene on the resignation of W. C. C. Pakes, D.P.H., F.C.S., 
appointed Bacteriologist to the Transvaal Government. Miss C. Parker 
(Zit, Hum. Oxon.) has been appointed assistant to A. B. Cook, M.A., 
Lecturer in Greek. The following students have passed the Examina- 


tion of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Joint Examination Board, the only 
examination qualifying for appointments as sanitary inspectors in the 
metropolis :—F. N. F. Lovibond, D. Tyas. 

The following occasional lectures are open to the public without fee :— 
Thursday, February 20, at 5 p.m., Holland Crompton, F.C.S., Lec- 
turer in Chemistry, on ‘‘ Stories of some Familiar Scientific Instru- 
ments.” Thursday, March 20, at 3 p.m., Sir Richard Jebb, Litt.D., 
M.P., Visitor of the College, on ‘‘ Samuel Johnson.” 

The Council have resolved that, in order to keep a permanent record 
of the legacy left to the College by Mrs. Morton Sumner, the Lecturer 
in Geology be hereafter called the Morton Sumner Lecturer in 
Geology. 


OXFORD. 


Some further progress has been made with regard to the discussion of 
the reforms to which in my last letter I made reference. The Vice 
Chancellor has addressed a circular to the Boards of Faculties, the 
Delegacies, the institutions and departments of the University, and to all 
oo and readers, inviting their assistance in placing before the 

niversity the present and prospective needs of all the institutions and 
of the severa! branches of study and teaching carried on within its 
precincts. The circular aptly quotes an important precedent for this 
action, which (as it was a quarter of a century ago) is largely unknown 
to the present members of the University. A series of inquiries into 
the needs of the Oxford of that day in respect of buildings, institutions, 
and provision of teachers was set on foot during the years 1873-7, and 
a full statement of such requirements was published while the last 
University Bill was before Parliament. The Commission of 1877 
adopted many of these suggestions, and others were embodied in 
statutes which (owing to want of funds or other causes) have not yet 
been carried into effect. A similar statement, the circular points out, 
will now be useful in preparing the way for the further development of 
the University, and may serve to encourage and direct the contributions 
of those who desire to be benefactors to learning and science. The 
results of this inquiry will, no doubt, be of much interest, not only to the 
members of the University, but to many outside its borders who 
recognize its importance to national education. f 

It is known that proposals have been under discussion in certain 
quarters with regard to the University entrance examination (Re- 
sponsions), which is at present confined to an elementary examination in 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics. It has long been felt that the 
standard in these subjects is very inadequate, and that, in particular, in 
the case of Greek (where only one prepared book and half a grammar 
paper constitutes the minimum exacted from the candidates) the test is 
very unsatisfactory, while the universal requirement of the subject 
imposes a vexatious and useless labour on those whose studies at the 
University lie in the direction of mathematical, scientific, or modern 
subjects. The question was raised twenty-three years ago by the pro- 
posal for a special preliminary to lead to a science degree, and the 
proposal was negatived. Since that time there has been a great 
development (in the schools from which the University draws its 
students) of modern sides, and especially the teaching of modern 
languages has assumed a new importance. The growth of new 
Universities, with entrance examinations at once more adequate in 
standard and more elastic in requirements, has further emphasized the 
need for change in the older Universities. The question is at present 
only beginning to be agitated; and it is not easy to say what line will 
be taken in the matter. Some opinions seem to favour the addition of 
modern languages to the necessary minimum exacted from all candi- 
dates ; others advocate the system of alternatives, allowing an option in 
place of Greek. At any rate, it is not doubtful that, in one shape or 
another, the whole question of the entrance requirements must be 
raised, and the abortive efforts of 1879 are, under the greatly changed 
circumstances of to-day, of very little assistance towards a forecast of 
the results. 

During the past month several distinguished Oxford men have been 
removed by death. The most remarkable was undoubtedly Lord 
Dufferin, who died on February 12, at the age of seventy-five, a man of 
brilliant endowments, to whose many varied and public services full 
justice has been done in the notices that have appeared in all the papers. 
Sir G. W. Cox was well known to scholars of an earlier date by his 
“ Studies in Comparative Mythology,” his ‘* History of Greece,” and 
the ‘‘ Epochs of Ancient History,” of which he was the editor. Sir 
Griffith Evans, K.C.I.E., who died at the comparatively early age of 
sixty-one, was an Indian lawyer of notable energy and gifts, and for 
some years a member of the Council of the Viceroy. Mr. E. E. Morris, 
formerly of Lincoln College, who died in England of pneumonia on 
January 1, had been since 1883 Professor of English at Melbourne Uni- 
versity. Besides doing a considerable amount of literary work, of which 
the ‘‘ Dictionary of Austral English” was perhaps the most memorable, 
he was a man of great energy and public spirit, and the founder and 
supporter of much valuable social work in Melbourne. A remarkable 
testimony to his personal character and influence was given in the 
chapel of Rugby School (where Morris was educated as a boy) by Dr. 
James, a college friend of his at Oxford. 
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The following appointments have been announced :—The Rector of 
Lincoln, Sir J. Burdon Sanderson, and Sir W. Anson, M.P., to represent 
the University at the jubilee of Owens College ; Dr. Greenfell and Dr. 
Hunt to be members of the Academy of Königsberg ; The President of 
Magdalen, Mr. G. E. Baker (Magdalen College), and Dr. C. L. Shad- 
well to be Curators of the Botanic Garden; Prof. Pelham (re-elected) 
to be Curator of the Bodleian; Prof. Goudy to be referee in regard to 
college contributions for University purposes, also to be Delegate of 
Non-Collegiate Students; Mr. F. E. Kitchener (Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge) to be representative governor of Church Eaton Grammar School ; 
Mr. E. M. Walker to be Delegate of Lodging Houses; the Rev. H. N. 
Eales (Corpus Christi College) to be Rector of Stuchbury. 

Degrees: M.A. (honorts causa) to A. F. R. Hoernle, Ph. D., C.LE. ; 
to Mr. A. Winkfield, F.R.C.S., Oxford Medical Officer of Health for 
thirty years. Doctor of Science to Mr. J. B. Farmer, Magdalen 
College (degree awarded for a long series of botanical papers). 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The discussion in the Senate House of the proposal to permit the 
pollman to substitute two ‘‘ Special ” Examinations for the ‘‘ General ” 
and one ‘‘ Special ” showed that there was at least a prima facie case 
for inquiry. A syndicate will accordingly be appointed, but how com- 
posed or to what final issue are questions for the future to answer. It 
1s not the colleges who know most of the pollman that are keenest in 
urging the change. 

An elaborate discussion took place on January 30 on the Report of 
the Appointments Syndicate. The Report proposed that the University 
and colleges should combine to form an Appointments Board, with an 
annual subsidy, to carry on the work successfully initiated by the 
Association. The Board would act as an Intelligence Office, collecting 
and distributing information regarding posts which might be suitably 
filled by Cambridge graduates, and bringing likely applicants and em- 
ployers seeking men into communication. Dr. Hobson objected that 
the proposal introduced ‘‘ State socialism ” into University affairs. 
Prof. Lewis thought that the existing unofficial Scholastic Agency under 
his direction should not be interfered with so far as educational posts 
were concerned. The other speakers generally defended the scheme as 
one worthy of academic effort, and already justified by experience. Since 
the discussion the Financial Board have resolved that they raise no objec- 
tion to the annual grant, and the Association have agreed to transfer their 
‘* goodwill ” free of liability to the new body when appointed. Lastly, 
the Syndicate have expressed the opinion that no difficulty need arise 
in referring applicants for scholastic appointments to Prof. Lewis’s 
Agency. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the Senate will approve the 
scheme, and give it at least five years in which to show its capacity and 
to prove its practical usefulness. Opposition is, however, threatened 
to the Grace on February 27. 

Downing College is emerging from the financial depression which a 
few years ago threatened its existence. It is no secret that to the 
Master’s generosity and devotion the brighter prospects that now prevail 
are due. He has added the Bursarship to his other duties, and ata 
recent meeting Mr. Henry Jackson was appointed Senior Tutor, and 
Mr. Widdicombe and Mr. Crafer College L 
new staft has been entrusted with the college destinies, and only under- 
graduates in sufficient numbers are still lacking. 

The Readership in Rabbinic and Talmudic, hitherto adorned by 
Prof. Schechter, will be vacant by his resignation on April 18. As the 
discoverer of the rich collection of Genizah MSS. now in the University 
Library, and as an erudite and inspiring writer of Jewish literature 
and life, he has made himself a distinguished place in his own field of 
learning, and the University will be much the poorer for his departure 
to New York. 

A crowded audience at the Union Society was addressed on February 
15 by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the subject of temperance. 
The Archbishop spoke seated, but the vigour of his speech betrayed 
nothing of the octogenarian ; and the enthusiastic vote of thanks at the 
close was as heartily given as it was finely earned. 

The following appointments and elections are announced :—Dr. 
Hill, Dr. Cunningham, and Mr. Berry, to be representative members 
of Girton College; Mr. W. E. Johnson, King’s, to be Sidgwick 
Lecturer in Moral Science; Mr. C. Bendall, Caius, to be Teacher of 
Sanskrit; Mr. A. P. Goudy to be Teacher of Russian; Halil Halid 
Efendi to be Teacher of Turkish; Dr. W. E. Dixon, Assistant to the 
Downing Professor of Medicine, to be M.A. honoris causa ; Mr. R.C. 
Richards, Trinity, to be Craven Scholar; Mr. S. A. Sydney-Turner, 
Trinity, to be Waddington Scholar; Mr. J. T. Sheppard, King’s, to 
be Porson Scholar; Mr. W. Rennie, Trinity, and Mr. J. E. C. Jukes, 
Pembroke, to be Chancellor’s Classical Medallists; Mr. C. Elsee, St. 
John’s, to be Hulsean Prizeman ; Prof. J. Osborne Reynolds, F.R.S., 
Queens’, to be Rede Lecturer ; Dr. J. Reynolds Green, F.R.S., to be 
a Fellow of Downing College ; Lord Spencer, K.G., to be an Elector 
to the Professorship of Agriculture; Prof. W. H. Bennett, St. John’s, 
to be D.Litt.; Mr. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, Jesus, to be Hulsean 
Lecturer. 


ecturers. Thus a virtually ` 


WALES. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has been unanimously elected Chan- 
cellor of the University of Wales, in succession to His Majesty the 
King, who has expressed his sincere pleasure in assuming the title of 
Protector of the University. The new Chancellor was nominated by all 
the members of the Court of the University with the exception of two, 
one of whom was in Japan, and the other in Egypt. 

At a meeting of the University Court, held at Shrewsbury on February 
15, the question came up for consideration of the place of the installa- 
tion. The following towns made application :—Cardiff, Aberystwyth, 
Swansea, Bangor, and Carnarvon. The towns of Bangor and Carnar- 
von, together with the authorities of the University College of North 
Wales, made joint application ; and in the event it was resolved unani- 
mously that the installation should take place in Bangor and Carnarvon. 
It is probable that the meeting of the University Court for the purposes 
of the installation will be held in the ancient castle of Carnarvon, and 
that the luncheon will be given in Bangor. 

The University College at Bangor is passing through an acute crisis 
In connexion with the question of the site for the permanent college 
buildings. A number of towns, among them being Wrexham and Rhyl, 
are making application for the site of the college in case the Corpora- 
tion of Bangor is unable to provide a free site as required by the college 
authorities. 

A good deal of discussion has taken place in the newspapers of the 
Principality concerning the question raised by the County Governing 
Body of Carmarthen with respect to the regulations issuec by the Cen- 
tral Welsh Board for the awarding of scholarships and exhibitions by 
the County Governing Bodies. 


SCOTLAND. 


The unexpected death of Prof. Adamson, of Glasgow, at the early 
age of fifty, is an irreparable loss to philosophical scholarship in 
Scotland. He was the most learned of the Scots professors of 
philosophy, and, although he has left very valuable work in his book on 
Kant and his ‘“‘ Encyclopædia ” articles, it was felt by all who knew him 
that his best production was yet to come. We may hope that what the 
future might have given is not altogether lost to us, and that some 
work worthy of his great reputation may yet appear, even though it be 
in a comparatively imperfect form. At Manchester, Aberdeen, and 
Glasgow he had a career of unbroken success, not only as a teacher and 
thinker, but as an educational organizer and administrator, The loss 
of the business power which he employed so well in the establishing of 
Victoria University, and in the extension and management of the 
University of Glasgow, will be no less keenly felt than the premature 
passing of so learned and acute a thinker. Yet something lasting, 
though incalculable, remains in the institutions he has served and the 
mei: he has trained. 

The University news of last month is meagre. The erection of the 
new medical buildings at Dundee is about to begin, and two con- 
siderable legacies have been announced, one to Edinburgh and the 
other to Aberdeen. The late Miss Martha Brown has left £5,000 to 
Edinburgh for the foundation of bursaries in Arts, and the late 
Surgeon-General Harvey has left £5,000 to Aberdeen, ‘‘to be dis- 
posed of at the absolute discretion of the Senatus for the purposes of 
the University.” It is seldom thet a University receives so free a 
bequest as this. Too often there are attached to the legacy conditions 
which make it difficult to administer, and which even, in some cases, 
tend to defeat the testator’s own purpose. 

Prof. Emile Bontroux, of the Sorbonne, has been appointed Gifford 
Lecturer at Glasgow University. He is probably the most popular of 
the philosophical teachers in France, and he is an enthusiastic member 
of the Franco-Scottish Society. 

The Scottish Education Department has issued two supplementary 
circulars regarding the new Leaving Certificate. In one of these it 
announces that it ** has under consideration the possibility of according 
some special recognition to those pupils who, although they are 
destined for a distinctively commercial career, may yet choose to 
remain at school beyond the stage at which they would be entitled to 
claim the Intermediate Certificate.” This seems a distinct gain ; but it 
strengthens the argument, indicated here last month, for lowering the 
age at which the Intermediate Certificate may be taken from fifteen to 
fourteen. The other circular announces that the science examination 
for the Leaving Certificate will be chiefly oral and practical, and that in 
each school it will be based upon the curriculum of the school and upon 
the profession made of the work done, provided these are satisfactory 
and adequate in amounts. 


IRELAND. 


The Professorship of Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Dublin, 
has been given to Mr. Frederick Purser, F.T.C.D. It was previously 
held by Dr. F. A. Tarleton, F.T.C.D., who resigned it recently on 
becoming Senior Fellow. 

It was stated in the last number of Tke Journal of Education that 
the resolution to consider the desirability of opening Trinity College 

(Continued on page 192.) 
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A SELECTION FROM 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Uniform with MacWhirters ‘‘Landsoape Painting in Water-Colour.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOUR. 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 


With 24 Coloured Plates. 60 pages, crown 4to, 5s. 


“The plates strikingly show the remarkable range and variety of marine painting. 
Mr. Wyllie’s method is fully described, and the book will appeal in this respect to 
the student; but, as a most artistic production, it must also delight a very large 
public.” — Liverpool Post. 


Landscape Paintin in Water-Coiour. 
MACWHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
large editions have already been called for. 

“ With the sketches to refer to, Mr. MacWhirter’s precepts and hints, bused upon 
long and varied practice, will be completely intelligible to the veriest beginner, and 


the student who follows his directions will find that many apparently formidable 
difficulties can be easily surmounted.” —G lote. 


By J. 


5s. Three 


A History of Engiand. By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A. 


Fourth Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. From the Landing 
of Julius Cæsar to the Present Day. 816 pages. Cloth, §s. 3; or, 
handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 

“t The History of England,’ by Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P., which Messrs. 
Cassell have just issued at 5s., has all the ingredients which go to the formation of a 
universally popular work. While it is certain to become a standard history book in 
schools, it is at the same time most conveniently arranged for use in the home as a 
dependable book to be referred to in all matters of historical fact, and it is also 
written so clearly and attractively that it may be read right through merely for its 
interest as a straightforward and comprehensive narrative." — Daily Mail. 


This Worid of Ours. By H. O. ARNOLD-FoksTER, M.A. 
Being Introductory Lessons to the Common-:Sense Study of Geography. Fourth 
and Cheap Edition. Fully Illustrated. Price as. 6d. 


“Mr. Arnold-Forster has produced a ‘harmonious whole,’ which impresses upon 
his readers that the study of geography is one of the most fascinating which could 
possibly be undertaken ; is one which can be followed with pleasure and profit at all 
times and in all places, which makes travelling a perpetual enjoyment, and staying 
at home a perpetual opportunity." — Practical Teacher. 


The Cheapest and Best Dictionaries 
in eristence. 


Cassell’s French Dictionary. (French - English and 
English-French.) 615th Thousand. Revised and Corrected 
from the Latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 
1,150 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 

** Cassell’s French Dictionary seems fully to justify the claim made in its preface 


—thar it is at once the cheapest, the most complete and extensive, the only 
thoroughly accurate book of the kind in this country.” —Record. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. (German-English and 
English-German.) 277th Thousand. 1,120 pages. Demy 8vo. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 

“ To say this is the best of the smaller German Dictionaries in the field is faint 
praise, and, were it not for the special merits of one or two, we might, without 


exaggeration, say that Miss Weir is first, and the rest nowhere.”—/ournal of 
Education. 


Casseil’s Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English- 


Latin.) 132nd Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco,’ §s. 


“This new edition of Messrs. Cassell’s Latin Dictionary has been well and widely 
overhauled. Its nine hundred odd pages are sure to prove a popular investment, 
aod as regards price, at any rate, the book need fear no rival,’— University Cor- 


respondent. 
Cassell’s English Dictionary. 25th Thousand. 1,100 
pages. Demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, 5s. 


Cassell’s Educational Catalogue will be sent, post free, on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London. 
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NATURE STUDY. 


The special attention of Schoolmasters is 
directed to the New Scheme for the promo- 
tion of Nature Study by means of the Com- 
petition for Collections of Wild Flowers 
now being inaugurated under the direc- 
tion of F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 


Full particulars will be published in 
Part 2 of the new Enlarged Edition of 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS, 


published March 12, or will be sent, post 
free, on application to Messrs. CASSELL & 
COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, 
£.C. 


“ We could scarcely recommend for young dwellers in, 
or visitors to, the country a more seasonable work than 
‘FAMILIAR WILD FLowERs.’ Here portrayed with fidelity 
and coloured after nature are pictures of British plants well 
known to botanists, and in many cases familiar to the 
wayfarer’s eye. It is a rather curious fact that extensive 
ignorance prevails as to the names and general character of 
flowers, even when they are quite common. ... The collect- 
ing of wild flowers and plants is a charming and innocent 
pastime, and the delight of it will be doubled in every case 
where new specimens are not only discovered but identified. 
We could say a great deal in favour of this elegant and 
healthy pursuit ; and to encourage and assist it is the object 
of these volumes, our commendation of which includes the 
reading as well as the pictures. Of every plant there is a 
simple description, accompanied by miscellaneous notes, both 
practical and literary, so that those who have only a rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with botanical science may be at 
once profited and pleased.”— Queen. 


NEw AND ENLARGED EDITION, in Fortnightly Parts, 


price 6d. net, of 


Familiar Wild Flowers. 


By F. E. HULME, F.LS., F.S.A. 


With 280 Coloured Plates, including 40 specially prepared 
for this New Edition. 


PART I. Now ready. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., LONDON, 
and all Booksellers. 
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to women was passed by the Board with a majority of three to one, 
This was incorrect. The majority was five to three. As far as is 
known, no further steps have been taken in the matter. 

In January, the Deanery of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, became 
vacant by the death of Dr. Jellett, a brother of the late Provost. Dr. 
John Henry Bernard, F.T.C.D. and Archbishop King’s Lecturer in 
Divinity, has been appointed to this important post. Dr. Bernard is 
now the youngest dean in the Irish Episcopal Church. After a college 
career of remarkable success, in which he won all possible prizes, his 
chief subjects being mathematics and metaphysics, he won his fellowship 
in 1884, when very young. He then took orders, and, becoming Arch- 
bishop King’s Lecturer, devoted himself with great zeal to the study of 
theology and the work of the Trinity College, Dublin, Divinity School. 
He now resigns his fellowship, but will continue to hold his appoint- 
‘ment in the Divinity School. He is a man of clear logical intellect and 
untiring industry, and he has won great respect and popularity by his 
high character and winning manners. He has translated Kant’s 
4 Kritik of Judgment” with a valuable -introduction and notes ; and 
has ably edited the works of Bishop Butler. His studies have, of late 
years, been devoted to theology, and for the sake of active work in the 
Church he has now given up his academic career. 

The point raised by Mr. Drummond, K.C., that a Dublin University 
apart from Trinity College has never existed, and consequently that a 
Catholic or other college could not be affliated with Trinity under 
Dublin University, has aroused much controversy among the various 
parties in the Catholic Church. The Catholic Archbishop of Dublin 
replied to Mr. Drummond’s letters in the Freeman’s Journal in his 
usual trenchant style, adducing evidence in support of the opposite side. 
Dr. Delany, the Jesuit head of University College, Stephen’s Green, 
warmly supports Mr. Drummond’s view; and at a meeting of the 
National Literary Society, in an able speech, denounced a Catholic 
college co-equal with Trinity under Dublin University as a solution of 
the Irish University question, contending that such a college would be 
dominated by Trinity, and deprived of its Catholic and national spirit. 
The Archbishop has replied by a severe article in a Catholic ecclesiasti- 
cal review, in which he declares that this opinion is being upheld by 
those who desire to continue the existence of the Royal University, with 
an endowed teaching Catholic college under it (which would naturally 
be left under the Jesuit management which now controls University 
College, attached to Royal University). They maintain that a separate 
Catholic University is not at present obtainable, and they wish to pre- 
vent the other alternative—a college under Dublin University—being 
recommended. 

This difference of opinion does not render easier the work of the 
Royal Commission. However, many of those interested in Trinity 
College are equally opposed to placing a Catholic college under Dublin 
University, and have espoused Mr. Drummond’s view as a support 
to their side. 

In addition to the memorials from the Teachers’ Guild, the Protestant 
and the Catholic Schoolmasters’ Associations, and the Central Associ- 
ation of Irish Schoolmistresses, the Ulster Schoolmistresses’ Associ- 
ation have laid some resolutions before the Intermediate Board which 
agree with some of those sent in by the other bodies. The Board can 
hardly refuse to consider the unanimous opinion of the teachers 
throughout the country who are trying to carry out their enormously 
complicated scheme. It is found in some ways unworkable ; some of 
the rules are scarcely comprehensible, or very ambiguous; and there 
is no doubt of the overwork that the courses necessitate. 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction have 
arranged for classes for teachers in experimental science and in drawing, 
to be held in Dublin, Belfast, and Cork this summer. The courses 
will begin on July 8 and end on August 1. All teachers to whom 
allowances are made were required to apply before March 1 for admission. 
Last year it was found impossible to accommodate the large number 
that applied to be admitted. 

The Department are permitting schools to send their pupils for 
instruction in science to the technical schools which may exist in their 
neighbourhood, the secondary school receiving the grant if their pupils 
satisfy the inspectors, just as if they were taught within the school 
itself. This is some assistance to small country schools which seem 
likely to be crushed out of the intermediate system by the new rules, 
especially by the cost of the science teaching now required ; but, of 
course, it is only possible where a technical school exists in close 
proximity. 

The circular of queries sent out by a sub-committee of women gradu- 
ates appointed by the Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses, to 
be answered by all the women graduates it was possible to reach, has 
been extensively answered and signed. The queries, eight in number, 
deal with the chief points involved in the i Gate question that 
specially affect women students. The answers have been classified, 
and the queries, with a statistical summary of the answers received, will 
be laid before the Royal Commission. Over three hundred answers 
were received ; so they may be taken as fairly representative of the views 
and wishes of those women who know the present system from practical 
experience. The statement has, of course, not been published, but it 
is said to show much unanimity of opinion and some remarkable features. 
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DuRHAM HIGH ScHooL.—Lord Durham’s Prize for Modern 
Languages was won by C. Kendall; Crawhall Prize for Church 
History by B. Blenkarne ; Rogers’ Essay Prize by B. Smyth. Durham 
University Theory and Practice of Education, J. Reed ; Royal Drawing 
Society, Honours, six; passed, fifteen. R.A.M. and R.C.M. Schools 
Examination: Passed, J. Love; Honours, B. Hiller. C. Clegg, a 
former pupil, took First Class Classical Honours in the First Year’s 
Examination in Arts, Durham University, with an additional scholar- 
ship of £30 in October, 1901. Miss Body, late assistant mistress at 
Lincoln High School, has joined the staff; also Miss Lockhart, late 
assistant mistress at the Ladies’ College, Lincoln; also Fraulein 
Jungermann. The annual prize-giving was held on December 17. 
The eer of Durham presided, and Mrs. Moule presented the prizes. 
The school had been inspected by the Rev. G. E. Mackie, the Secretary 
and Chief Inspector of the Church Schools Company. His report— 
a very satisfactory one—was read by Miss Cropper, a member of the 
Council of the Church Schools Company. Deeply interesting and 
suggestive addresses were given by the Bishop and by Miss Cropper. 
The programme consisted of carols, followed by kindergarten songs 
and games, and by an exhibition of Indian club drill and of ball and 
basket drill by the dancing class. 

ROSSALL SCHOOI.—The examination for entrance scholarships 
will be held on March 18 and following days here and at Westminster 
and Oxford simultaneously. The Prize for Latin Hexameters was 
gained by R. G. L. Batley ; the Navy League Senior Essay Prize by 
S. F. S. Johnston. A. P. W. Storrar has gained a mathematical 
scholarship, Sidney College, Cambridge. Sir George S. Clarke, 
K.C.M.G., has been appointed Governor of Victoria. S. W. Beadle 
has been awarded H.M.’s medal on passing out of the ‘‘ Britannia,” as 
the most worthy boy of the year in his companions’ opinion. Mr. Read 
(who, as we have before chronicled, has gone to Winchester) is 
succeeded by Mr. Champ. J. M. Mollison has presented a beautiful 
Japanese silver cup to be a Racquets Championship Cup. The sports 
will be on March 29 and 31. The baths have been boarded over and 
gas supplied, so that we have physical drill and engineering classes 
there, and on wet days corps parades. Four new monitors have been 
appointed, P. S. Richards, F. A. Stapleton Cotton, B. F. Clarke, and 
A. Hall. This year more than £200 has been raised for the school 
mission to Newton Heath. A scheme for a triple memorial in the 
Chapel to those who have fallen in the present and the Afghan wars, 
to the Founder, Canon Beechy, and to the Rev. H. G. D. Tait, late 
Head Master of the Preparatory School, has now been published. It is 
hoped to raise £2,000 to this end. 

STREATHAM HIGH ScHooL.—The Société des Professeurs de 
Français en Angleterre have just issued their yearly report. The school 
has won the silver medal at the Grand Concours Spécial, and three 
prizes and two ‘‘ mentions ” in the Concours Mensuels. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


The winner of the Translation Prize for January is Sir Arthur 
F. Hart, Bart., Garlands, Harrow-on-the- Hill. 

The Extra Prize of Two Guineas for the best annotation of 
“ Hernani” is awarded to Jane Sailman, University College of 
North Wales. Honourably mentioned : Lazzara, Nita. 


Et après cela, innocents et lettrés que nous sommes, n’insistons plus 
trop sur les beaux Mémoires de lan V, sur celui, en particulier, qui 
traite si bien du moral et de l'esprit commercial de ces mêmes Etats- 
Unis ; avis à nous ! n’insistons pas trop non plus sur telle ou telle circu- 
laire remarquable, telle ou telle de¢peche faite pour être montrée, et sur 
excellent discours académique de 1838. Tout cela n’était que le dehors, 
la décoration, le spectacle: franchement il y avait trop de reptiles par 
derriere, au fond de la caverne,—de cette caverne dont le vestibule pas- 
sait pour le plus distingué et le plus recherché des salons. 

Sir Henry Bulwer a trés-bien pris et rendu la mesure de l’esprit poli- 
tique et pratique en M. de Talleyrand ; mais décidément son indulgence 
n’a pas fait assez large la part de ces vices fondamentaux ; il s’est montré 
trop coulant sur une chose essentielle. Le flair merveilleux des événe- 
ments, l’art de 1’a-propos, la justesse et, au besoin, la résolution dans le 
conseil, M. de Talleyrand les possédait à un degré éminent ; mais cela 
dit et reconnu, il ne songeait, apres tout, qu’à réussir personnellement, 
à tirer son profit des circonstances : l'amour du bien public, la grandeur 
de lEtat et son bon renom dans le monde ne le préoccupaient que 
médiocrement durant ses veilles. Il n’avait point la haute et noble 
ambition de ces âmes immodérées à la Richelieu, comme les appelait 
Saint-Evremond. Son excellent esprit, qui avait horreur des sottises, 
n'était pour lui qu'un moyen. Le but atteint, il arrangeait sa conte- 

(Continued on page 194.) 
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ee Mathematics and Science. 
The Antigone of Sophokles. With Introduction, Notes, | K ; 
and Appendices. By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. AlgebraicalBxamples. Supplementary to HALL and KNIGHT S 
e Algebra for Be ners and Hlementary Algebra. (Chaps. 


L-XXVII.). By H. S. Hatt, M.A. With or without Answers. Globe 8vo, 2s. 

Educational News.—‘‘ Very carefully [eee in accordance with the books 

mentioned above... - Although compiled for use witb these books, it will be of use 
as supplement to any work.” 


MACMILLAN'S MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. NEW VOLUME. 


Principles of Class Teaching. By J.J. FINDLAY, M.A. 
Head Master of the Cardiff Intermediate School for Boys. Globe 8vo. 
(Ready shortly. 


ALGEBRAS. 
By G. E. FIsHER, M.A., Ph.D., and I. S. ScuwaTT, Ph.D. 


| 
| School Algebra. With Exercises. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
English. Text-Book of Algebra. wath Parmes for Secondary Schools 
d Colleges. Part I. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Words and their Ways in Bnglish Speech. by a 
Professor JAMES B. Aelita and ee GEORGE L. aaan PENSLA | Complete Secondary Algebra. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Crown 8v9, 5s. net. Quadratics and Beyond. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Rudiments of Algebra. With Answers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


| 
| Higher Algebra. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


: An Blementary Treatise on the Calculus. With 
MACMILLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. Illustrations from Geometry, Mechanics, and Physics. By Professor GEORGE 
Les Histoires de Tante. By R. D’ALissas (M. and K. ROGET). A. Gisson, M.A., F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. ok 
With Notes and Vocabulary by the Authors, under the direction of F. F. ROGET. | -  Guardian.—“ In all ways a most scholarly and noteworthy treatise. 


Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. Spherical Trigonometry for the use of Colleges and 
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French and German. 


Oueen.—'' The French excel in children’s stories. . . . This is an exceptionally Schools e late I. TODHUNTER, M.A. F.R.S. Revised by J. G 
pretty small volume of stories, invaluable to those who want to teach French in an LE Rae. M.A.. D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 75: : i ? pe oSA 
easy fashion or to read it aloud, . . all told in the same fresh, delightful fashion, Royal College of Science Magazine.—" Whe reviser has produced a book of which 
and most little girls not well up in the Gallic language would be tempted thereby to | he might well be proud. It should rank as high in the present as Todbunter's 
try and learn more. has in the past, and no higher tribute could be paid. .. . A model text-book... .- 
SIEPMANN'S ELEMENTAR Y GERMAN SERIES. Should be in the hands of every student of spherical trigonometry.” 
NEW VOLUME. Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


Hermann der Oherusker und die Schlacht im 
Teutoburger Walde. Von FERDINAND Gogsri. Edited by J. 
ea Master of Modern Languages, Madras College, St. Andrews. 

o vO, 2S. 


Word and Phrase Book to same. Globe 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
Key to Appendices of same. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Class-Book of Geology. By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIR, F.R.S., 
D.C.L., D.Sc., &c. Illustrated with Woodcuts. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


Practical Bxercises in Magnetism and Hlectricity. 
Being a Laboratory Course for Schools of Science. By H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc. 
Lond. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Educational News.—“ It is impossible to speak too highly of this book.” 


A College Text-Book of Chemistry. By IRA REMSEN. 


| 
| 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

| Royal College of Science Magazine.—‘ This text-book is written in an extremely 
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good, intelligent style, and is quite up to date. . . . Can be recommended as a 
thoroughly sound text-book of chemistry.” 


Introduction to Chemistry and Physics. By Professor 


Geography. 


Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies. With numerous 


Maps and many Illustrations. 
First Book—Home Geography and the Marth asa whole, 35. 6d. 


W. H. Perkin, Jr., Ph.D., F.R.S., and Bevan Lean, D.Sc., B.A. Lond. In 
Two Vols. Globe 8vo, 2s. each. 
Educational News.—'' We have little doubt but this edition will be eagerly wel- 


Schooimaster.—‘' A most exce lent production. ... No short review could be | d by all who wish at hy al h 
apne panty to express all we feel with regard to this book. It is a gem for the school : ennuy and Sayan aitrastworihy mienunlon) R ea a 
ibrary.” ; 
AY: J Book-North: America, with an especially full treat- Hygiene for Students. By EpwARD VETOVO RES 2 
ment of the United States and its Dependencies. 4s. 6d. | School World.—‘ Contains a large mass of information, but it is so presented that 
Third Book—Buarope and other Oontinents, with Review of | few ‘advanced’ students will find it dull... . May be confidently recommended, 
North America. 4s. 6d. not only to students, but also to the general reader.” 
MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
. | 
MARCH 31, 1902, is THE LAST DAY NOW BEADY, 8vo, 1s. net. 
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Write for particulars to the publishers, 
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nance, et ne songeait qu’à attraper son monde, a #mfoser et a en imposer. 
Rien de grand, je le répète, méme dans l’ordre politique, ne peut sortir 
d’un tel fonds. On n’est, tout au plus alors, et sauf le supréme bon ton, 
sauf l'esprit de société où il n’avait point son pareil, qu'un diminutif de 
Mazarin, moins l'étendue et la toute-puissance ; on n’est guère qu'une 
meilleure édition, plus élégante et reliée avec goût, de l’abbé Dubois. 


By ‘*‘ MAZEPPA,” 


After this exposure, however childlike and innocent men of letters 
may be, we shall cease to attach overmuch importance to that im- 
pressive work ‘* Memorials of the Year V.,” and, in particular, to the 
chapter which treats so well of the general tone and the commercial 
spirit of the United States—once bit twice shy—nor shall we be over- 
much impressed by this or that remarkable circular, this or that des- 
patch written with an eye to the public, or by his admirable address to 
the Academy in 1838. All these are but for outside display, scenery, 
stage effects. Not to mince matters, there were in the dark depths of 
the den too many slimy monsters, that den of which the entrance was 
considered the most exclusive and exquisite of salons. 

Sir Henry Bulwer has taken the exact measure of M. de Talleyrand 
as a politician and man of action, but undoubtedly his good nature has 
prevented him from sufficiently emphasizing these radical defects; one 
essential characteristic he has slurred over. An instinctive insight into 
public affairs which was almost miraculous, the art of adapting himself 
to the exigencies of the moment, a sound judgment, and, at need, resolu- 


tion in the council chamber—all these qualities M. de Talleyrand: 


ssessed in an eminent degree ; but, allowing all this, we must add that 
is only thought was of personal success, of turning everything to his 
own profit ; love of the common weal, the greatness of the State, and 
its fair fame—thoughts such as these caused him few sleepless hours. 
He had none of the soaring ambition of illimitable souls like Richelieu, 
to borrow Saint-Evremond’s phrase. His bright wit, which would not 
tolerate stupidity, was for him but a means to an end. The end 
attained, he composed his features and thought only of taking in those 
with whom he came in contact, of posing and imposing upon them. 
Nothing great, I repeat, can spring from such a source, even in the 
world of politics. Consequently, apart from his exquisite breeding and 
his unparalleled social talents, he is at best a miniature Mazarin minus 
Mazarin’s wide views and unlimited power; nothing more, in fact, than 
a more elegant and tastefully bound edition of Abbé Dubois. 
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We classify the 203 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Nessko, Shakespere, Seq, Hagsta Domstal, Bénévent, 
E. H.O., Ulysses, Marigold, Traditore, Saint-Sulpice, Delta, C.M. L., 
Unsigned, Batavia, Tiveragh, Prig, Updown, Ibis, Mazeppa. 

Second Class.—C.M.E.K., Tic, Gardez bien, Pea Shooter, Lough 
Sheelin, La Pierre Noire, Amstel, Nectarine, M.M., Mac, Oxygen, 
Firefly, Beckie, Mowgli, Cinna, Corbar, Chingleput, M.D.V., Z., 
C.Q.X., Sweet Pea, Gempy, Stedye, Endirby, Amor, H.J.W., Loseby, 
Merrybent, English, A Parsee, 100,000, A. Berkeley, Joe, Cairna- 
quheen, Sirach 2, Theo, Gadfly, Abbotsford, S.S., Exile, Quidam, 
J.M.A. L., Beachy Head, Tchichi, E. M.W., Rex, Aitnacoille, ’Id:arns, 
Sirach the Spider, Francesca, Prospero, Anchor, A.R.H., Dunnabie, 
Sirach, ‘£79”, C.E., Elise M., Graham, Elidir, Cymry, Hanover, 
H. E.R., Glenleigh, Mow, Bell. 


Third Class.—Constantia, Sigrob, Whitwarra, 204, Jamaica, C.J.T., 
A.W.S., Vaccination, J.B., P.J.E., Mars, Saratar-bat, Shark, Nemesis, 
Stefan cel Mare, Marwenne, Fortes et Fideles, A. B., Elene, Alan-a- 
dale, A.P.W., Fleur-de-Lys, E.A.M., Calchas, W H.P.S., M.W.S., 
A.M., Hitchhurst, Mikrokosmus, D.H.W., Samares, Knot, Backfisch, 
Myron, L.S.M., Apathy, Aida, Wilts, Rob Roy, Napier, Argonaut, 
On verra, Templestowe, Mépkis, Tassel, Try, E.F., Kaninchen, 
Grahamstown, Neith, Bernardine, Ellis Talbot, Pavot, Modicum, 
Machiavel, Celt, G.M.E.K., Batavus, Caller Herrin, Limoisine, 
Scotus, Granby. 


Fourth Class.—Mélanie, Mike, Ermington, Susan, Michael, Cor- 
nelian, Marie Stuart, Cunctator, Ping Pong, M.G., Ajax, Hibou 
d’Anjou, Yenadizzie, E.B.H., Murilo, Savoia, Snosnap, Mrs. Gamp, 
Great Western, A Microbe, Asor, F.B., Cherub, G.H.G., M.T., 
Emilia, H.M., Nemo, C.R., Anemone, B.M. 


Fifth Class.—Sunflower, Quis, Astea, Sinbad, Nenufar, Tal, Mastodon, 
U.U., Placenta, F.Y., A.O.E., Uvula, Girlie, Undine, Silvie, Sara, 
Joy, Sub, Maisy, S.A.R., M.N., Paries, Ita, A.R.A., F.O., Slums. 


Ste.-Beuve is never easy to render, and in this case the absence of the 
context added somewhat to the dithculty. Thus, without the preceding 
paragraph, is was impossible to tell that ce/a in the first sentence refers 
to the attempted blackmailing of the American Commissioners ; but this 
is no excuse for such mistranslations as ‘‘ after all,” “to conclude.” 

(Continued on page 196.) 


To Pass the Examinations. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


Edited by Rev. C. 8. DAWE, late of St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 


These Books are specially prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Preliminary and Junior Local Examinations, and Candidates for Minor 
Scholarships, &c. The Series consists of the following Books :— 


ARITHMETIC. 
Small amount of Theory, large amount of Practice. Worked-out 
Examples for each step. Prominence given to the Metrio System. 
Laboratory Exercises in a special Section. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Physical facts made the basis of Political. Commercial aspects kept 
constantly in view. British Empire fully treated. 


Many Coloured Maps and Diagrams. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Examples made the basis of instruction. Analysis introduced 


early. Aids to Correct Speaking a prominent feature. Plenty of 
scope given for ‘‘ practice.” 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Contains landmarks of our national history. More than usual 
attention given to last three centuries. The Crowth and Creatness 
of the Empire specially considered. 


PUBLISHED AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 


The Schoolmaster says :—* We can speak well of all. Each book will be found 
just the kind to place in the hands of pupils beginning a systematic course of study in 
these subjects. The Arithmetic strikes us as being especially good; in fact, the 
writer of this review has decided to introduce it into his own school. We feel com- 
sities to add a word of commendation to the publishers, who have produced the 

ks in a most pleasant and serviceable form.” 
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GRAMMAR ON MODERN METHODS. 


PARSING AND ANALYSIS BOOKS. 


By Rev. C. LITTING and CEO. HOME. 


English Parsing Book. Price 6d. 
Ruled, with printed headings, large post quarto, 36 pages, 
thick nonpareil marble covers. 


French Parsing Book. Price 6d. 
Ruled, with printed headings, large post quarto, 36 pages, 
thick nonpareil marble covers. 


Latin Parsing Book. Price 6d. 
Ruled, with printed headings, large post quarto, 36 pages, 
thick nonpareil marble covers. 


English Analysis Book. Price 6d. 


Ruled, with printed headings, large post quarto, 36 pages, 
thick nonpareil marble covers. 


Oxford and Cambridge Analysis Book. 
Price 6d. 


Ruled for detailed analysis, large post quarto, 40 pages, coloured 
cover. 


Practical Analysis Books. Price 4d. 


Ruled, with printed headings, large post quarto, 40 pages, 
coloured cover. 


Viaduct Analysis Books. Price 2d. 
Ruled, with printed headings, foolscap quarto, 8” x61¢", 24 


pages, paper cover. 


FOR SPECIMENS AND FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


The Educational Supply Association, Ltd., 


L2 Molborn Viaduct, London. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF STRATIGRA- 
PHICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. JuKes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. Illustrated with Maps, Diagrams, and Figures of Fossils. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY: an Introduction to the Science 
for Junior Students and General Readers. By JAMES GEIKIE, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
at the University of Edinburgh. With 400 Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Revised. Large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Sir ANDREW C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., 
&e., late Director-General of the Geological Survey. Sixth 
Edition. Edited by Horace B. Woopwarp, F.G.S., of the 
Geological Survey. With Numerous Illustrations and a Geological 
Map of Great Britain, printed in colours. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH: A Popular 
Account of Geological History. By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHIN- 
SON, B.A., F.G.S. With 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE GOLD OF OPHIR: Whence brought and by Whom? 
By Prof. A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. With Frontispiece and Map. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


New and Revised Edition. 

STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP OF AFRICA. This Map 
embodies the results of the most recent explorations, and presents 
on a large scale an accumulation of the whole of the facts known 
with regard to this great continent. Four sheets, 65in. by 58 in., 
941% miles to an inch (1 : 5,977,382). Prices :—Coloured Sheets, 
35s- ; Mounted on rollers and varnished, 45s. ; Mounted to fold 
in case, 60s. ; Mounted on spring roller, £5. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, Ceographer to His Majesty the King. 
12, 13, and 14 LONC ACRE, W.C. 
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School Modelling. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE. 


This beautiful material infuses a new meaning and a fresh delight 
into school methods. It can be used in a score of ways other than 
purely Art Modelling. 


Free Samples and all particulars from 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., Bath. 


FLASTIC METHODS FOR PLASTIC MINDS. ts. A useful 
Book on Modelling for Young Teachers. From all Booksellers. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., free by post. 
THE 


CALENDAR 


OF 


Whe Gollege of Wrecepfors, 


The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licentiate, 
and Associate) are contained only in the Calendar. The Calendar for 
1902 will be issued about the middle of March; that for 1901, con- 
taining all Papers set in 1900, is still to be had. 


Lonpon: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


EH Charming Gift Book! 


“A brilliant book.”—Sketch. ** Particularly good."—Academy. 
6s. Claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Llangollen : Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Queen :— 
“ Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Sort to thank Mr. Darlington for a 
copy of his handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 
‘ Nothing better could be wished for.” —B» itish Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINCTON, F.R.C.S. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.C.S. 


Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated. 1s. each. 
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Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 


Third Edition, Revised, 5s. 
“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or in Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 


volumes ?""—The Times. 
‘t The best handbook to London ever issued."—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“It very emphatically tops them all."— Daily Graphic. 
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Innocents et lettrés que nous sommes, ‘ simple-minded men of letters as 
we are” (Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘a mere child in such matters”) was con- 
stantly misunderstood—‘“ illiterate and cultured alike,” ‘simple and 
educated as we are,” and so on. Les beaux Alémotres, ‘ fascinating 
Memorials”; ‘‘ fine” fails to give the touch of irony. Morat: 
either keep the French word (‘‘ morale” is newspaper English) or turn 
‘$ tone of society.” Huis à nous, a very enigmatical phrase. It must 
refer to what precedes, not to what follows. I interpret: ‘* the fact that 
Talleyrand could discourse so admirably on American morals, and 
behave so villainously, should put us literary critics on our guard.” 
‘* Forewarned, forearmed,” might serve as a translation. To translate 
dépêche, ** telegram ” is a strange anachronism. Discours académique 
is not ‘‘ academical speech,” but speech before the Academy or Insti- 
tute. Son indulgence, &c. : here the letter killeth—‘‘ his indulgence 
has not represented his share of fundamental vices as sufficiently large.” 
This is not English ; in fact, is hardly intelligible. Read: ‘* His good 
nature has led him to pass too lightly over these radical vices.” L’art 
de [a-propos, Bacon’s ‘‘ certain deliveries of a man’s self that have no 
name,” *‘ the art of saying and doing the right thing at the right time.” 
I do not see how it can be more briefly expressed. Son bon renom 
refers to the State, not to Talleyrand. Ces dmes immodérés à la Riche- 
lieu, ‘inordinate geniuses of the Richelieu type,” or ‘* high-flyers like 
Richelieu.” If we do not use a somewhat far-fetched phrase. the 
quotation loses its point. Son excellent esprit, “* his keen intelligence, 
which could not tolerate stupidity.” A¢/rafer son monde, ‘‘to cajole 
his immediate public, to pose and impose upon them,” or ‘‘ to overawe 
and overreach them.” The play on words must be in some way 
retained. In the last sentence ov is used to generalize the sentiment; 
but ‘fone’ cannot be thus used in English. It is a choice between 
“the man ” or “he.” May I add an impertinent remark ? ‘‘ Gauge,” 
not ‘‘ guage,” is the recognised English spelling. à 
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_ downright outlines, and in the glow of generous colour. 


A Prize of wo Guineas ts offered for the best transla- 


tion into French prose of thts extract from Kinglake s 
“ Kothen ? :— 

[Those to whom French is their mother-tongue are excluded from this 
competition, and the winner must declare that he or she has not 
received help from a foreigner.] 


And, perhaps, as you make your difficult way through a steep and | 
narrow alley, shut in between blank walls, and little frequented by , 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


passers, you meet one of those coffin-shaped bundles of white linen 
that implies an Ottoman lady. Painfully struggling against the 
obstacles to progression interposed by the many folds of her clumsy 
drapery, by her big mud-boots, and especially by her two pairs of 
slippers, she works her way on full awkwardly enough ; but yet there 
is something of womanly consciousness in the very labour and effort 
with which she tugs and lifts the burthen of her charms. She is 
closely followed by her women slaves. Of her very self you see 
nothing, except the dark luminous eyes that stare against your face 
and the tips of the painted fingers depending like rosebuds from out 
of the blank bastions of the fortress. She turns and turns again, and 
carefully glances around her on all sides to see that she is safe from the 
eyes of Mussulmans, and then, suddenly withdrawing the yashmaé, 
she shines upon your heart and soul with all the pomp and might of 
her beauty. And this—it is not the light, changeful grace that leaves 
you to doubt whether you have fallen in love with a body or only a 
soul—it is the beauty that dwells secure in the perfectness of hard, 
There is 
fire, though, too—high courage and fire enough—in the untamed mind, 
or spirit, or whatever it is, which drives the breath of pride through 
those scarcely parted lips. 

You smile at pretty women—you turn pale before the beauty that is 
great enough to have dominion over you. She sees, and exults in your 
giddiness ; she sees and smiles; then presently, with a sudden move- 
ment, she lays her blushing fingers upon your arm and cries out, 
“*Yumourdjak!” (Plague! Meaning, ‘‘ There is a present of the 
Plague for you !”) This is her notion of a witticism ; it is a very old 
piece of fun, no doubt—quite an Oriental Joe Miller. 


An Extra Prise of One Guinea ts offered for the best list 
of books to give to a boy or girl (state which) of fourteen 
who is in quarantine for a fortnight. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted bv ALL Com- 
petitors, but the prise-winners will be required to send real 
names fur publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by Alarch 15, 
addressed ** Prize Editor? THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 


BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand.) 
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SECURITY OF TENURE. 
By T. E. PAGE. 


ECURITY is one of the chief factors which regulate the 
investment of ordinary capital, and, similarly, when a man 
has to consider the investment of that capital which consists in 
capacity to work either with his head or his hands, he will be 
influenced in his choice of a calling by the amount of security, 
or the reverse, which it is likely to offer. In some callings the 
prizes are great and the risks large; in others the risk and the 
remuneration are more moderate; in some both are alike small. 
In the scholastic profession, except for a very fortunate few, the 
rewards are distinctly mediocre. It still remains what it was 
when the same fact stirred the satire of Juvenal, a profession 
in which work of the highest real value is often done for the 
poorest pay, and consequently, unless it is to sink below the level 
of other professions, its members ought to have some assurance 
that their pittance is at least safe. 

The reverse is, however, undoubtedly the fact. In secondary 
schools every assistant master is not only appointed by the head 
master and dependent on him for promotion, but also liable to dis- 
missal by him without reason assigned, and, in the great majority 
of cases, without any right of appeal whatever. His relation, in 
fact, to the head master is regarded as one of personal service, 
and he may be dismissed exactly as if he were a cook or coach- 
man; nor, at first sight, does there seem anything unfair in this, 
because it represents the ordinary relation between employer 
and employed. But, apart from the fact that a head master is 
not a private employer, the conditions of scholastic life are 
distinctly peculiar. The ordinary possessor of any skill or 
capacity can usually find a free market for that capacity, so 
that, if it is not needed in one place, he can transfer it to 
another ; but schoolmasters seem to belong to the vegetable 
kingdom, and, except in youth, not to bear transplantation. 
Every year, indeed, after a small number that a man stays in 
one place, sensibly diminishes his chance of obtaining another. 
By forty—an age when men in other professions are at their 
prime—that chance is distinctly small. By fifty—and at fifty 
even a schoolmaster is not necessarily decrepit—the man who 
is dismissed is professionally dead, and all that remains for him 
is to disappear. That this should be so is unreasonable, and 
might, perhaps, deserve the regard of those clerical head 
masters for whom the opportunity of promotion only ceases with 
the grave ; but at least the fact 1s indubitable, and from it flows 
the indubitable consequence that the right of dismissal ought to 
be carefully guarded, not merely to save individuals from wrong, 
but in the general interests of education; for a profession 
cannot continue to attract able men if, while the pay is poor, 
the position is also exposed to grave and unnecessary hazard. 

Nor is this hazard an imaginary one. The great majority 
of head masters are, indeed, disinclined to strain their 
strictly legal powers, and endeavour to execute what is really a 
public trust with judicial fairness ; while in some great schools 
security of tenure is, perhaps, almost too great. But even in 
these schools cases of harsh dismissal do occur, involving 
great hardship and admitting no possibility of redress ; so that 
almost thirty years ago the present Primate, doubtless with 
reference to what had happened at Rugby, expressed himself 
as “decidedly” in favour of giving a right of appeal in all 
cases, although he has never since taken any steps to give 
effect to this “pious opinion.” No one, however, need be 
concerned about the powerful assistant masters in large schools. 
They “are at ease in Zion,” and their complacent indifference 
to the general interests of education and of their less prosperous 
brethren would make any advocacy of their rights an uncon- 
genial task. The men whose case deserves consideration are 
the men in hundreds of minor schools throughout the country, 
who, for wages often less than those of a mechanic, are yet 
devoting earnestness and ability to work which lies at the base 
of all national progress and prosperity, and who, exactly 
because they need help most, are least likely to obtain it; 
while there is considerable evidence to show that they are not 
only always liable to, but do frequently suffer grave hardship 
trom, unjust dismissal. . 

Some portion of that evidence has, in recent years, reached 
the Assistant Masters’ Association, and, although it necessarily 
consists chiefly of ex parte statements—for where there is no 
tribunal it is impossible to attain truth—yet it is certainly 
sufficient to create uneasiness, and three illustrative cases 
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deserve attention. The first occurred in a school subject to a 
wealthy City Company, where a master, after fifteen years’ 
service, and at the age of forty-three, received notice three 
days before the end of term that he was no longer required, 
but that he would receive a term’s salary (£50) in heu of notice. 
There was no allegation of incompetence or misconduct. On 
the contrary, he received a high testimonial from the man who 
dismissed him, and also from two previous head masters, and 
the only reason assigned for his removal was “the need of re- 
organization.” It is, of course, impossible to judge ; but there 
seem to have been other dismissals of a like nature. “ Mr. B., 
twenty years, compelled to leave, died eighteen months later, 
aged forty-eight,” is the simple record of one of them, and, 
in this case, the previous head master, who was certainly 


.in a position to estimate the facts, wrote in the strongest terms 


of the injustice and cruelty which had been committed. Nor 
is it possible, without some touch of emotion and even indigna- 
tion, to read a document (apparently truthful) which states how, 
at an interview with the head master, the dismissed man’s wife 
stated that they could wait for the promised payment of salary, 
because “they could pay their bills and have a pound left,” 
and how the head master explained that he “ was compelled to 
do these things,” as “he thought twenty years long enough for 
any man to teach.” 

The second case refers to a large school in which the staff 
had united in presenting, through the head master, a memorial 
to the governing body on the subject of salaries. Friction en- 
sued, and, in the end, the head master compelled all his assistants 
to sign an agreement containing, among other things, a clause 
which made their engagements terminable at any time on one 
month’s notice; while several masters of standing were dismissed 
without reason assigned, except that, according to the hackneyed 
phrase, it was “in the interests of the school” ; and an appeal 
to the governing body was got rid of by a statement of the 
Chairman that “the sole responsibility” for the appointment 
and dismissal of assistant masters rested under the statutes with 
the head master. The exact rights of the case cannot, of course, 
be determined, but two clear points force themselves on the 
mind. One is that the head master, in compelling his assistant 
masters to accept the notice of a domestic servant, committed 
an act which was a distinct violation of the custom of the pro- 
fession, and not only discreditable to himself, but injurious to a 
calling which he was bound in honour to assist. The second is 
that, in a public school enjoying public funds to be administered 
in the public interest, the right to sign what may be the death 
warrant of several subordinates ought not to be granted to any 
individual without it being possible in any way to drag the pro- 
cedure into open day. “Slay me, but let it be in the light,” 
was the famous prayer which an Homeric hero addressed to 
Zeus ; and humble assistant masters, when their doom is 
decided, may at least ask that these things should not be done 
in the dark. 

The third case is well known as “the Grantham case,” and 
its unique importance consists in the fact that it did become the 
subject of a public inquiry before an Assistant Charity Com- 
missioner. The records of the case are in evidence, and they 
are startling. For various reasons the head master late in 
December, 1900, decided to leave at once, and on December 24 
he received a letter from the clerk to the governors informing 
him in plain terms that, whenever he terminated his engage- 
ment, the engagement of his assistant masters would terminate 
also. They were men of ten, fifteen, and twenty-five years’ 
service ; nor, although there were defects in the school, is there 
any allegation that they were to blame for them, and, on the 
contrary, their merits were openly asserted in court without 
contradiction by two governors. But, as in a private house, 
when the master leaves, the servants pack, so it was at 
Grantham. On January 17 these three men, without cause 
assigned, found the school doors closed in their face, and them- 
selves without employment. They naturally addressed them- 
selves to the governors, and the governors in February passed 
a resolution commiserating the injustice they had suffered, 
acknowledging their long service, and voting them “an 
honorartum” amounting altogether to about £150. Such are 
the simple facts, and it is difficult to write about them with 
self-restraint. It is difficult to understand how any body of 
governors possessing ordinary self-respect could pass a resolu- 
tion expressing sympathy with these unfortunate men in the 
wrong they complained of, when it was absolutely in their own 
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power, according to the particular statutes of the school, 
wholly to remedy that wrong. Instead of this, they preferred 
to plaster it with what they called “an onorartum,” which 
was, in fact, just a few pounds more than the assistant masters 
could have recovered in any court of law for being dismissed 
without notice. It is equally difficult to understand the reasons 
which justified the new head master in getting rid of these old 
servants of the school. He was asked in court to give those 
reasons, and he did so. The first was that he had himself been 
at one time junior master in the school, and he felt that awk- 
wardness might arise from his having to rule men who had been 
senior to him. The second was that “he wished to have 
athletes.” He had a third ; but, when a man has already given 
two such reasons, it is a work of supererogation to ask what 


his others may be. In dealing with assistant masters, “ justice, 


judgment, and truth” are, it seems, vain things; but it is 
vital that a subordinate should not be more experienced than 
his chief, and that he should still be able to kick a football. 

That the possibility of cases such as these occurring does 
establish ground for inquiry, few impartial judges will deny, for 
it is clear that, under the present system, grievous actual wrong 
may be inflicted. But there is also a no less real and actual 
question of principle involved. Apart from the fact that a sense 
of strict personal dependence stunts and mars all free develop- 
ment of capacity, it is certain that insecurity of tenure militates 
against efficiency in any department of the public service. The 
late Prof. H. Sidgwick, in his standard work, “ The Elements 
of Politics” (second edition, 1897), lays down the rule that in 
that service, “in inflicting the penalty of dismissal the superior 
will have to consider not whether it would be advantageous to 
get rid of the subordinate, but whether he has committed a 
sufficiently grave breach of duty” (page 360), and again (page 
420) he makes this clear and important statement : 

It seems especially important for the State to give to its employees 
as much security of tenure as can be reconciled with its need of loyal 
and efficient work ; because they are deprived of the vague chances of 
rising to wealth by ability which compensate for instability of employ- 
ment in many branches of private industry. If possible, therefore, the 
conditions of tenure, ordinarily obtainable after adequate probation, 
should be such as to give practically complete protection against 
arbitrary, oppressive, or partisan dismissals. 


He does, no doubt, later on advise that, in order to secure 
efficiency, “ where public opinion and the established traditions 
of the service effectually exclude partisan appointments and 
dismissal,” the right of dismissal should rest with the heads of 
departments, and this might seem to suggest that a similar 
right should be given to head masters. But (1)in all but the 
largest schools the necessary checks to which he refers are cer- 
tainly not effective ; (2) the position of the head master of a 
minor school affords no such guarantee of impartiality and the 
absence of personal bias as is afforded by the head of a 
great public Department ; while (3) it 1s exactly to some 
authority analogous to that of the head of a Department—say to 
some official or officials appointed by the Board of Education— 
that the majority of assistant masters would wish an appeal to 
lie. In all other respects Prof. Sidgwick’s weighty words—the 
words not of an advocate, but of a cold, calm, and cautious 
inquirer—wholly support security of tenure, not in the interest 
of individuals, for that would contradict the whole tenour of his 
work, but in the interests of the State, in order that its work 
may be done in the best way by the best men. He knows 
nothing of the theory that subordinates are to be dismissed 
because their chief leaves, or because they no longer play 
games ; nor would he countenance the views which were 
publicly expressed in this journal (December, 1900) by a dis- 
tinguished head master, and which are of singular interest. 
The writer refers to a case in which he dismissed a master 
because *“ suspicions of a serious nature fell on him,” although 
“there was no legal proof,” and seems to think that, because 
the suspicions ultimately proved to be correct, his action was 
justified, although on such a principle we might half of us be in 
gaol. He would also dismiss a man who, though “ he does his 
work conscientiously and well,” is a “ centre of sets among 
either masters or boys, and clearly ... tends [szc] to dis- 
integrate the social fabric of a school” ; or one “ who is a born 
tale-bearer,” or whose “ influence is tending to habits of great 
expensiveness in entertainments, or to late hours, with their 
usual accompaniments, among the younger members of the 
statt”; or one who has “ aggressive opinions of a kind which I 
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may call agnostic,” and “ insinuates such opinions among the 
upper boys.” In short, a head master is to be a despot who not 
only makes his own laws, but interprets and enforces them at 
his sole pleasure, while his functions comprise those of a grand- 
mother, a censor morum, and a Grand Inquisitor. 

It may be urged, however, that Prof. Sidgwick’s words have 
no reference to schoolmasters, and yet that fact only adds to 
their value, because they have the advantage of being written 
without prejudice, while being strictly pertinent and exactly 
in pari materia. For, assuredly, if any men may claim to be 
engaged in the public service, it is the men who are engaged 
in the work of education in public schools. That work is in 
no sense of merely private concern, but is of national import- 
ance, and it is for the welfare of the whole community that the 
calling of a master in secondary schools should be made at 
once as secure, as honourable, and as attractive as possible ; 
but it cannot become so as long as its members are dependent 
for their bread on the decision of an individual will. The 
power wielded by head masters is without parallel in any 
branch of the public service, and it is hardly to their credit 
that they have clung so closely to the maintenance of it in Its 
fullness. The time has come when they must give up some 
part of it, and they may wisely and safely do so; for the right 
of appeal, which is now asked for, is, it should be remembered, 
a two-edged weapon which no one is likely to use rashly. The 
assistant master who makes an appeal may, it is true, if 
successful, obtain redress of wrong ; but, on the other hand, 
if he appeals and fails—if, after his case has been heard by an 
impartial tribunal, sentence is given against him—then his pro- 
fessional ruin will be complete, and this simple fact will prove 
an automatic check on unreasonable appeals. Nor need it be 
feared that this concession of a just claim will tend to anarchy. 
A faint breath of independence will stir no tumult or con- 
fusion in our schools: it will prove rather a quickening spirit, 
fostering beneath its genial influence a larger and more 
vigorous, because a freer, life. The best work of the world 
has never yet been done by men in bondage, and it is the 
universal experience of all ages that liberty, although !t may 
sometimes lapse into licence, is yet the fruitful mother of all 
that is best and worthiest in every department of human effort. 

Finally, the argument that no right of appeal can be con- 
ceded because the reinstatement of a dismissed master would 
practically force a head master to resign ought, surely, to be 
set aside ; for it wholly rests on the supposition that, in order 
to avoid a possible difficulty, it is is better to connive at an 
actual injustice. If a man has done grave wrong to a sub- 
ordinate, that wrong cannot be left without redress merely to 
save the person who inflicted it from the consequences of his 
own act. Supposing that act to be due to error of judgment, 
and supposing that an impartial tribunal, after investigation, 
decides that there has been such error, then no man of sense 
would consider such a decision as fatal to his continuance as 
head master, and a man of honour would rather endure any 
personal pain than be the cause of undeserved suffering to 
another. Thecry “I must do as I like or resign” is, in fact, 
merely a sign of waywardness and weakness, which should be 
sternly repressed. It is not individual caprice—under what- 
ever euphemisms that caprice may be veiled—which should 
govern any social organism, but law and justice; and it touches 
not merely the well-being of assistant masters, but also the 
credit and well-being of our schools and of the State, that the 
appeal “I am a Roman citizen and uncondemned” should 
never be made by any one only to be put aside with contumely 
and scorn. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS. 
By P. A. BARNETT, M.A. 


HERE is good reason for British teachers to feel that the 
place of English literature studies in schools is a matter 

of pressing concern to them. Apart from questions of ad- 
ministration and organization, with which my paper does not 
and cannot deal, on this pivot rest two considerations of the 
highest moment to each man and woman of us. The first is 
the importance of literature as a part of our general education ; 


and the second is the status of the teacher as determined by the 
place of this subject in the curriculum. If working teachers 
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will themselves make up their minds, as they ought to do, on 
these particulars, they can defeat any efforts, however persistent 
and robustious, to wrest from education its noblest and most 
profitable instrument. If they let the case go by default, if they 
allow themselves to be shaken by windy and unscientific denials 
of the value in human education of the finest and most signifi- 
cant achievements of humanity, to be browbeaten by unwarrant- 
able accusations of incompetence to use them, they may register 
ourselves as instructors ; but as teachers ?—No. This ques- 
tion, I say, concerns the highest interests of teaching as a 
profession. 

It is a notable fact that, whatever may be our personal 
opinions, literature, as such, has comparatively little recognition 
in English schemes of study. From the syllabuses of a large 
class of important schools it is expressly excluded ; and there 
must be some reason for this. We are, in some respects, more 
fortunate than our fathers. Men over middle age can recall the 
time when English classics were rarely read in English schools 
at all. Letters, indeed, were not excluded, but the training 
was almost entirely incidental, being given, without any 
literary intention, so to speak, through the Bible and the 
Greek and Latin classics. There arose later, together with a 
very just feeling that our own incomparable stores were 
being neglected, also a desire to provide something like the 
discipline of the old classical gymnastic for pupils flocking to the 
secondary schools with no intention of taking the full classical 
course. Thus the recognition of English literature as a school 
subject was due only partly to a sense of its signal excellence ; 
it came in part also from a belief in the current classical gym- 
nastic for which it was to be a substitute. 

This last fact is at the bottom of many difficulties. It gives 
substance to the dissatisfaction felt by both men of letters and 
by teachers themselves at the poor results of a great deal of 
admirable editing and laborious instruction ; and it provides 
ignorant denouncers of books as instruments of education with 
a weapon that need not be placed in their hands. 

The English custom has been to prepare the masterpieces of 
English literature for use in the schools on the same lines and 
with the same apparatus as are traditional in presenting the 
unfamiliar texts of Latin and Greek. A boy of eighteen or 
nineteen may thus have covered very little ground, and covered 
it with much less profit than he should. He will probably have 
read a little Milton, a little Gray, a little Pope, and a couple of 
plays of Shakespeare ; and he will have read them, we know 
well, in such a way as to be most deeply impressed by the 
philology, the “meanings and allusions,” and so forth. The 
substance of the fragments so treated will be to him a matter of 
minor and only incidental importance ; for the teacher who 
teaches as if his main business were to make his pupils ésée the 
stuff, whether they can deal with it critically and analytically or 
not, meets with exceedingly little encouragement. Of course it 
is impossible to handle great works of art, even meticulously, 
without deriving advantage from the experience ; and, of course, 
there are human boys and girls (as there are teachers) who can 
forget the impertinences of commentation, and can get some- 
where near their author's point of view. But, although it would 
be generally agreed that literature as material is more valuable 
for itself than for anything that can be said about the parts of 
its vehicle, important as this is in its place, yet, on the whole, our 
tradition and procedure, crystallized by examinations, are 
demonstrably unfavourable to its mastery and assimilation. 
Curious commentation, a very elaborate apparatus criticus on 
the classical model, is only one form of our unscrupulous interfer- 
ence with the author’s own presentation, which is, after all, the 
main matter. Another, equally well meaning and equally stupefy- 
ing, is the more peculiarly modern endeavour to extend the area 
of interest around works of literary art by making them the 
nucleus for all sorts of information not arising from the text, but 
actually antecedent to it. 

When mature or experienced people have become familiar 
with a great work of literary art, have got to know and love it, 
they sometimes like to inform themselves of its history ; no 
shame to them if they do not. And, when they know a good 
deal of an author’s work, they sometimes like to inform them- 
selves about his personal life ; no shame to them if they do not. 
But it is not usually essential to a complete enjoyment, under- 
standing, and profitable assimilation of most or the best things 
in literary art that the reader should know the place of the book 
in the history of letters, or the circumstances attending its pro- 


duction, or the life of the author. Men and women who love 
the noble poetry of Shakespeare’s sonnets may quite reasonably 
take only a tepid interest in the “only begetter” of them, and 
leave the problem, without a flutter of concern, to Prof. Beeching 
and Mr. Sidney Lee; and boys and girls should really care for 
Shakespeare’s plays before they are asked to be moved by 
questions of date or order. Indeed, a spontaneous and 
effectual interest in these classes of facts arises comparatively 
late in our contact with books; and they assuredly come after, 
and not before, a book is read. We go out of our way, from 
sheer conscientiousness, to embarrass our school use of letters 
with a mass of inappropriate and misleading detail, so that the 
text meanders, for our pupils, between aridities that may really be 
endless. The common origin of much useless labour is the 
positively stupid ignoring of the fact that a child’s sense of mere 
time is exceedingly small, and that archeological details to him 
are naught. Twenty years or a thousand are much the same to 
a child of nine ; he has such a small stock of consecutive incident 
to travel over and such poor capacity for punctuation. A mother 
once, inculcating the conventional proprieties in respect of knife 
and fork, told her little girl that she could not be permitted the 
same licence as was enjoyed by the ancient Britons, who planted 
a dish in the centre of the family circle and dipped fingers 
therein. “ Was that,” asked her daughter, “ when you were a 
little girl, Mother?” On the same error is based the use of 
histories and primers of literature with people too young to 
realize what they mean. What is the name of Layamon’s 
“ Brut” or the “Ancren Riwle” to a child of twelve, or even 
to a youth of fifteen or sixteen? It is, of course, the old old 
mistake of teaching—the presentation of the details of interest 
arising last in ourselves as the intellectual bottle-food of our 
children. 

These well meant and earnestly designed efforts to use de//es 
lettres as a mere peg for miscellaneous instruction do certainly 
effect a good deal. On the one hand, a dogged pursuit of an 
authors meaning by grammatical and syntactical analysis, with 
the incidental philology, archzeology, and history, is a fine 
exercise, both in the logic of discovery and in the complete 
mastery of detail. Most people who have read a great book, 
or even a small part of a great book, in this way, under a keen 
teacher, must certainly have learnt some of the best lessons of 
intellectual honesty, as well as of scientific procedure ; for the 
scientific traditions of English scholarship are just grounds 
for national pride. And, on the other hand, the association of 
an authors work with what may be known of his life rounds off 
our knowledge, and may, in some cases, help us to a better 
understanding of the spirit of the text. 

But all this seems to miss laboriously the main advantage of 
literature as school training. Some work of the kind is essen- 
tial, and I must not be supposed to depreciate it ; but it is 
essential as a form of “science,” properly so-called. It is still a 
mastery and ordering of the knowledge of detail. It is discovery, 
the object of investigation being as much a part of “ Nature” 
as carbon dioxide or steam, only subtler and more charged with 
meaning, with associations, and, therefore, of more complicated 
and general interest. We bring the book to the laboratory— 
the least expensive, and therefore the best of all laboratories— 
the school-room, and we apply our eyes and implements—our 
dictionaries, histories, grammars, and all others available— 
under the strictest canons of logic, deductive and inductive. 
But the process and the result are still essentially the same as 
in the ordinary heuretic of the positive sciences ; it may be 
carried to a most successful end, and yet never touch the pupil’s 
feelings. Before we begin to comment and to interpret, there 
must be something 7 our pupil to work upon ; and this must be 
more than merely intellectual matter in the case of belles lettres. 

For this, surely, is the point—it is the special business of. 
literature in education to cultivate the feelings, and our school 
procedure treats it too exclusively as a gymnastic of what the 
psychologists call the intellect. That greater part of the 
school procedure which we call instruction aims properly, and 
even necessarily, at perfecting the powers of reason and at 
storing the mind with a practicable system of facts. But the 
larger part of life—men’s aims, large and small, what men do 
from motives—these are determined mainly by feeling or ideas 
touched by emotion. “ After all,” says Newman, “man is not 
a reasoning animal; he is a seeing, feeling, contemplating, 
actual animal.” Let us say that man is, at any rate, compact 
of reason and feeling both. ; 
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Now should not the school play a great part in quickening 
and manipulating this latter most powerful of all springs of 
human action? elles lettres—those things in literature which 
are most disinterested, least applicable to the production of a 
material effect—are at once the greatest storehouses and the 
greatest nurseries of emotional ideas, and are, therefore, of 
supreme importance to the common man. Itis the philosopher, 
not the common man, who is the slave of facts, of reasoned 
systems of what he regards as exact thought; for, by a for- 
tunate dispensation of Providence, the common man, and the 
philosopher in his character of common man, is moved mostly 
by ideas which either have no basis in ratiocination, or else 
have a basis so indeterminate that the philosophers are in 
perpetual dispute about it, and help us little to realization. 
Such emotional ideas as religion, duty, honour, patriotism, 
faith, hope, love, enthusiasms of all sorts (even educational 
enthusiasms) are not to be established or analyzed by any 
heuretic, or even heuristic. They persist, they are eternally 
operative, preciscly because they are primary and cannot be 
measured or made to depend on any positive system. And so 
with the myriads of ideas touched with emotion which make 
up the substance of de//es lettres. The laboratory can no more 
establish or effectually analyze them than you can draw 
Leviathan from the sea with a hook. The sciences commonly 
so called are indispensable for establishing the facts by which 
these emotional! ideas work themselves out into effectual action, 
harmonizing and concentrating them. But without ideas men 
are little better than automata. If, having ideas, no emotion 
quickens them, they are still automata, though intellectual 
automata. With ideas touched by emotion, they are spiritual 
creatures ; and, if such ideas are good, they are good men, and 
will feel rightly and act rightly. Of course, the cultivation of 
the literary feeling is, as a matter of fact, undertaken by other 
organized agencies besides the school ; the school is important 
chiefly because it can systematize its opportunities, and, in 
virtue of the intellectual standing of teachers, knows and can 
use the very best material. Any agency that plays upon feeling 
by the word so written or spoken or sung that it can be 
remembered or recorded is literary ; and, if I were asked to 
name some of the most powerful literary agencies now 
educating the taste of the largest section of English people, 
[ should be inclined to give precedence to the Salvation Army 
and the music-halls. I hope I shall not be accused of malign- 
ing the classes that do not follow the Salvation Army or fre- 
quent music-halls ; //ey are not literary, because, on the whole, 
they do not remember or repeat, they do not even recognize, 
and, therefore, are not moved by, anything they read or hear of 
belles lettres. And I have no right to an opinion as to the 
character of the literature which these agencies disseminate ; 
only I certainly think that the school is better able than they to 
do the early work well. Moreover, it can. Some of the time 
now wasted over machinery and apparatus criticus it could 
use to cover a much larger ground in a less scientific fashion ; 
to get more stuff remembered and assimilated ; to establish 
magnificent and beautiful images in the minds of young people— 
for a start made after youth is past is rarely successful—to fire 
them with admiration of such subtle ideas as their intellectual 
condition enables them to apprehend ; to make them less easily 
the slaves of mean or maniacal ideas. 

Those who deal intimately with children of all ages know well 
that this 1s possible ; they know that young people detest excessive 
exegesis, and like good stories and good poetry, fine words and 
fine ideas, if they can only get enough ot them. In this their 
instinct surely responds accurately to the appeal of the author, 
who wrote to be apprehended, not to be analyzed. To be sure 
offences will come, there must be occasional explanation ; but 
it should be rapid. It should not dwell on difficulties, but 
achieve rather the main things. Do we not, all of us, this year, 
understand better the fine passages familiar to us last year, or 
the year before, or perhaps for the greater part of our lives? 
My suggestion then is this: that we should work almost solely 
with plain texts, cover a great deal of ground, and dwell rather 
on the æsthetic and rhetorical qualities of books than on details 
of less generality. Above all, we should bid our pupils admire 
this and that, just as we cultivate their feelings in favour of 
moral action by bidding them admire this good man, that good 
action. The feeling for literature, like the feeling for goodness, 
cannot be proved into existence. It must be guichened and 
cultivated like a habit. “ Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis.” A 


little should, by all means, be done, for reasons already set 
forth, by the strictest method of exegesis, as a scientific gym- 
nastic ; but the bulk should be treated in what, for a better term, 
I must call the manner of impressionism. 

And the time for this ? one may be asked. Well, a substantial 
gain will come by the abandonment of most of the analytical 
and exegetic work ; by putting the text, “simplex munditiis,” into 
the hands of the class, giving them a substantial amount to be 
read out of school, with a little preliminary help where neces- 
sary. We may fairly hope, too, that much of the time now 
wasted in mumbling meagre bones of Latin and Greek by pupils 
who get so little profit therefrom will be diverted to the flesh 
and blood of English. It will, at the same time, be necessary 
for those who believe in the essential simplicity of education to 
resist stubbornly the encroachment of premature laboratory 
work in physical science on the small school time available for 
less abstract studies. 

After the pupil, the teacher. We ought never to forget that 
for the English teacher English literature is the least specialized, 
is the most common property, is the most general instrument of 
humanization, and is, therefore, the stronghold of the teacher as 
such ; for the first and chief business of the English teacher 1s to 
make his pupil a good man and a good Englishman. His obstinate 
grip on this subject will, I believe, ultimately yo far to determine 
whether he shall be a teacher or an instructor, whether he shall 
concern himself with the pupil on the side of his largest sym- 
pathies and capacities for action, or whether he is to be, like the 
dancing master and shorthand instructor, charged, in his 
character of specialist, with a less significant part of his pupil’s 
moral and intellectual outfit. It is a pity that there must needs 
be any special “subjects” or special teachers at all; In an 
ordinary school it is certain that a condition of organization 1s 
soon reached in which any further step in specializing a staff, 
whatever advantage it may give in instructional efficiency, hurts 
the corporate morale. But so long as form-teachers keep the 
English in their own hands, this disintegrating influence will 
not produce its worst effects ; the tradition of liberal teaching 
will hold the field, and teachers will be every day doing some- 
thing for the stability and dignity of their profession. 


THE ESSENTIALS IN THE TEACHING OF 
GEOMETRY. 
By Dr. R. WoRMELL. 


I. HE first essential to a teacher of geometry is that he 
shall recognize the immensity of the field of knowledge 
that is described by this word. No one can teach it well who 
thinks it as limited as the multiplication table, or as stereotyped 
as a single treatise on the subject, whether it be ancient or 
modern. This field is as boundless as space, as infinite as time. 
Indeed, it is more infinite than the space we live in, for it car- 
ries us into other infinities—into one, for instance, in which a 
spherical surface could be turned inside out without breaking 
the shell; into another in which the number of conic sections 
would be five instead of three. 

Nothing could be worse for the science than that its priests 
should believe that all there is to know of it has been known al- 
ready ; that every discovery possible in elementary geometry has 
been made already. 

It is essential that the teacher shall be able at times to lift 
his pupils for a moment high up on the Mountain of Truth, that 
they may catch a glimpse of the extent, fruitfulness, and beauty 
of the Land of Promise which will surely come into the posses- 
sion of those who run without weariness and walk without 
fainting. 

2. It is also essential to know that geometry is not altogether 
deductive. Like other sciences, it is inductive first : we have to 
climb the hill before we can descend. Those who have learnt 
it simply by reproducing demonstrations of a purely deductive 
type are usually unable to apply geometry. When they happen 
to be called on to apply it they have to start again—to build 
foundations for an edifice already made, or ignoring what has 
been done to begin to build de novo. Pestalozzi was right in 
insisting on an early presentation of the fac’s of geometry. The 
founders of the kindergarten were right in introducing the study 
of form in the concrete at an early stage. From the kinder- 
garten upwards the study of solid geometry should never be 
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altogether thrown aside. Rousseau was right when he said: 
“Our geometry is not adapted to childrén ; we seem not to 
comprehend that their method is not ours, and what should be, 
for us the art of reasoning should be for them merely the art of 
seeing.” We have, however, made great advances in methods 
of education since Rousseau’s day. 

3. After the examination of solids and forms, such as may be 
used in the paving of a surface with squares, triangles, hexagons, 
and mixed figures, come drawing and measuring. The habit 
should be acquired of drawing figures correctly and neatly. 
Some one, who could not have been a teacher, but may have 
been an examiner, is said to have defined geometry as the art of 
correct reasoning on bad figures. He was altogether wrong.* 
Instrumental drawing naturally associates itself with measure- 
ment and computation, carries with it knowledge of the 
commoner terms, and prepares the way for some definitions. 
Prof. O. Henrici, guided by an untranslatable German word 
(Anschauung), calls this “training in looking at a thing,” or 
“instruction by inspection.” This instruction has for some 
time to serve the place taken by expressed logic later on. It 
will be best to take the trouble of making your own list of 
exercises and experiments for this stage. The following are 
but hints :—Draw two straight lines of unequal length and 
write the words sma//er on one and /arger on the other. Draw 
two figures bounded by three !ines each (triangles), and dis- 
tinguish the larger. Draw two figures bounded by four lines 
each (quadrilaterals), &c. Describe two unequal circles, and 
distinguish the larger. A distance of 200 feet is represented on 
a plan by 5 inches. Make a scale of feet for the drawing. 
The distance between two places is 12 miles, and is represented 
on a map by a distance of 2 inches. Drawthe scale. Con- 
struct two circles of 2-inch and 3-inch radius respectively, each 
being entirely outside the other. Construct two such circles 
intersecting. Construct two such circles touching. Construct 
an equilateral triangle with a side of 1 inch; another with 
a height of 2 inches. 

4. Between this stage and that of demonstrative geometry 
naturally lies what Americans call “inventional geometry.” 
The pupil’s knowledge of the properties of figures and of the 
general notions—even theabstract notions—of geometry is here 
increased by experiment and practice. He is started on a 
voyage of discovery, simply being guided onwards without 
being deprived of the stimulus to individual effort. I will give 
illustrations as I proceed. 

5. Now, having climbed the hill, we may begin to use our 
position of vantage for what has too frequently been regarded 
as the beginning. . We may frame a few definitions of abstrac- 
tions. We may take a block—a cube of soap, for instance—and, 
by cutting it, add to it two plane surfaces without increasing its 
bulk, and may add to its figure a number of straight lines 
without increasing the surfaces. Hence we can comprehend 
the usual definitions of straight line and surface, which are 
meaningless to the ordinary mind without this preparation. 
But I suggest that we should give definitions and axioms only 
as they are required, and not in the lump. 

We should follow on with some simple constructions with 
demonstrations in Euclidean form. The construction of an 
equilateral triangle on a given line is a good beginning for this 
stage, but you will do well here and throughout to keep on 
using a method or a process, when once introduced, until it is 
assimilated by the mind of the pupil. For instance, take this 
problem, Euc. I. 1. Having constructed the triangle ABC, 
construct equilateral triangles on each of the sides, and again 
on those sides, and so on. We thus learn the following :— 
(1) to construct a regular hexagon ; (2) the hexagon is composed 
of six equilateral triangles ; (3) the whole sheet of paper, that is 
to say, any plane area, may be completely covered with hexagons 
and therefore with equilateral triangles ; (4) commencing with 
the side A4 A, if we construct ABC, then on AC, ACD, then on 
CD, CDE, and join ÆA, we see from the symmetry of the 
figure that we have erected a perpendicular to A/ at its 
extremity ; (5) to construct a square; (6) to cover the surface 
with squares, &c. 

6. The order in which the propositions are to be presented is 
determined mainly by three obvious rules :—(1) progression as 


* See two fallacies in Ball’s ‘‘ Mathematical Recreations,” pages 
32 and 33. 


regards difficulty ; (2) exercise in the use of any method of proof 
when first introduced ; (3) the association of propositions logi- 
cally related, such as the direct theorem, its converse, and their 
contrapositives. We may consider a few cases for illustration. 
The fundamental theorem Euc. I. 4 1s proved by superposition. 
After it should be taken Euc. I. 26 as the converse of Euc. I. 4, 
proved also by superposition. The construction of triangles, 
having given two sides and included angle, or two angles and 
included side, should follow. It must not be supposed that this 
matter of superposition is so simple that it need not be dwelt on. 
The late Prof. Clifford dispelled that notion, and showed that 
the “ postulate of superposition,” that is to say, the postulate 
that a body can be moved about in space without altering its 
size or shape, involved a principle which, in short form, may be 
expressed thus : “ All parts of space are exactly alike.” From 
this he deduced definitions of a plane and a straight line. You 
will not, of course, trouble your young beginners with these 
subtleties, but they will influence the proportionate value you 
attach to each method and, indeed, to each proposition. 

So to Euc. I. 4 we add Euc. J. 26. We shall still label this 
Euc. I. 26 for reference, though the label no longer indicates 
initial order. For ticketing our separate bits of knowledge 
there is advantage in a universal nomenclature. Euclid’s order, 
though not that which we ought to adopt in teaching, furnishes the 
tickets. This generation boasts that it is “ heir to all the ages.” 
One of the treasures which it has inherited is Euclid’s “Elements.” 
Treasure may be used, it may be abused, it may be ignored. 

In the early sixties I joined my first teachers’ association. 
I remember well being shocked by a declaration by a member 
which received almost universal assent. He said: “ There is 
but one way of teaching Euclid. Give them the book and let 
them learn it. Then let them come up and say it. If they trip 
over a word,send them back. That is the only right way of 
teaching geometry.” We have grown out of this darkness, and 
recognize the process described as a great abuse of Euclid. 

What is chiefly essential to Euclid’s method is the form 
of the propositions, which consist of ennunciation, state- 
ment, construction, proof, conclusion. This form is entirely due 
to Euclid. The defects of Euclid are only palpable when the 
attempt is made to use the “Elements” for modern purposes 
without the recognition of recent knowledge, modern needs, or 
modern methods. For the logic of geometry therefore we 
are indebted to Euclid. This is everywhere acknowledged to 
be a potent instrument of mental culture. Before Euclid’s day 
his propositions were almost all known. He added the demon- 
strations which have been the bestexercises in logic in all schools 
since his day. This logic has added to the appreciation of the 
truths themselves, and given to them the dominating value as 
“a discipline in the habit of neatness, order, diligence, and 
honesty.” 

7. Euclid himself set us an example which is often overlooked. 
Even when he knew the proofs discovered by his forerunners 
he was not thereby deterred from trying to prove the proposi- 
tions in his own way. Neither should his proofs deprive our 
pupils of the pleasure and discipline of discovery. Euclid had 
the proof of Euc. I. 47 given by Pythagoras ; yet he found one 
for himself which some think more elegant than that which he 
inherited. To this we will return. 

The next group of theorems to those illustrating simple 
superposition consists of Euc. 1. 5, Euc. I. 6, Euc. I. 18, Euc. I. 
19. The reason for the logical, as distinct from the geometrical, 
proof of the last should be explained and an independent proof 
sought. It should be noted that to apply the method of Euc. I. 4 
to Euc. I. 5 one triangle has to be turned over. This intro- 
duces folding as a kind of superposition, and consequently the 
principle of symmetry. | 

The folding of the figure is often useful for the sake of 
elucidation. Take for instance Euc. I. 32. Fold the figure so 
that the crease passes through the apex, and one part of the 
base lies on the other. Two right angles are the result. Next 
fold down each angle so that its vertex falls on the foot of the 
perpendicular crease. The three angles are now superposed on 
two right angles. 

The same result is arrived at if a line be drawn through the 
vertex parallel to the base; and, again, the same if the 
base be produced and a line be drawn through its extremity 
parallel to the opposite side. Which plan is best? If we 
wish at the same time to prove the two propositions usually 
coupled in the enunciation of Euc. I. 32, then, undoubtedly, the 
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third is best. If only that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, then the second is best. 

Euc. I. 47, Euc. I. 48, Euc. II. 12, Euc. II. 13 should form a 
group. The method of Euc. I. 47 is too good to be laid aside 
at once. It should be applied to the last two of the series. 

8. Every opportunity should be taken to prepare the way for 
future work. For instance, Euc. III. 35 may foreshadow Euc. 
VI. 6, and should afford the first lesson in poles and polars. 
The first few propositions of Euc. VI. should be accompanied 
by the simpler propositions in harmonic and anharmonic 
ratios. 

9. In demonstrative geometry it is usual to limit the instru- 
ments to the unmarked straight-edge and the compasses. In 
every draftsman’s office the limitation would be ridiculed. It is 
necessary, therefore, to make it clear that the restrictions are 
as arbitrary as the rules of chess or football. We may remove 
one or more for practical purposes, and shall not thereby in- 
validate the result. The rules are only necessary for the game. 

This may be made clear by adding some liberty and then by 
making the restrictions even narrower. For instance, it is 
usually said that it is impossible to trisect an angle. Suppose, 
however, that we have a marked straight-edge and compasses, 
then the following construction solves the problem :—Let ACB 
be the givenangle. With Cas centre and any radius marked 
on the straight-edge as DE, describe a circle, cutting CX in #. 
Produce AC and place the straight-edge so that it passes 
through B and has the marked radius DÆ, so that D is on the 
circumference and Æ on AC produced. Then FEC is one- 
third of BCA. | 

Again much projective geometry limits the instruments to 
the straight-edge only. We may even try the effect of banishing 
the ruler and using only the compasses. 

Many years ago an Italian professor gave me orally a pretty 
little problem: “ To find the centre of a given circle by arcs of 
circles only, that is to say, without drawing a straight line.” I 
leave this for your recreation. If any one, after trying, asks me 
for the solution, I will send it. 

10. Finally, let me remark that an active imagination assists the 
student and researcher in geometry. Its infinite range may 
‘ead him to the transcendental, the fanciful, the visionary ; yet 
‘even the dreams of geometers may come to be of use in practical 
science. Newton was in a fit mood to take up the subject 
when he was longing to unveil the mysteries of fate, and 
searched a bookstall for a work on astrology. He found an 
edition of Euclid, and the bent of his lifes work was thereby 


fixed. But I am plunging into another infinity and must 
forbear. 


PARALLEL LIVES: CHARLOTTE YONGE AND 
JANE AUSTEN. 


MONG the various disquisitions on Miss Yonge and her 
books that have lately appeared there are very few that 
show any really critical appreciation. Some, indeed, can 
hardly be called “ appreciations,” at all, being simply second- or 
third-hand opinions on books of which the writer knows no 
more than the names, and not even these, accurately, as he in- 
terpolates occasionally among them those of another author’s 
works. 

With such commentators, however, we need not trouble our- 
selves : but some of those who are qualified to criticize intel- 
ligently and who are most genuine admirers of Miss Yonge’s 
writings seem to have hardly dwelt emphatically enough on 
what was one of her strongest points—her perception of 
humour. This it is which, perhaps even more than certain 
other of her characteristics, has kept the life in her books for 
nearly sixty years—which has made people of widely different 
ages, classes, and opinions read them again and again, and be 
capable of laughing over and discussing them eagerly with 
those of two generations their juniors. 

It is strange that so little stress has been laid by her critics on 
that sense of fun that saves her from the sickly sentiment of 
some of her contemporaries, or the over-seriousness of others, 
and makes her children, in whatever country, in whatever rank 
of life or whatever century she may have chosen to create 
them, children still, all the world over. The little Duke 
(William the Conqueror’s great-grandfather), the boys of “ Ben 
Sylvesters Word” and “ Friarswood Post Office,” were as real 


to us in our childhood as Countess Kate or the little Merrifields 
of “ The Stokesley Secret.” 

Who has not laughed at Susan Merrifield’s various attempts 
at spelling “ Grosvenor” ; Countess Kate’s idea of “making an 
impression” in her own favour by repeating “ Ruin seize thee, 
ruthless King”; Fanny’s letter to her brother in prison, con- 
sisting of what she knew how to spell, rather than what she 
wanted to say; Mrs. King’s infallible method of calculation ; 
and the young Baron’s complaint of “ How could one ever 
become a knight when the only horse one had was old enough 
to be one’s grandmother?” These and many other samples of 
genuine fun have become family jokes among those whose 
youth, and middle age too, have known and loved Miss Yonge. 
Even in her earliest stories, when her point of view was not so 
wide as it became in latter years, this touch of humour was 
always there as the grain of salt that seasoned them, and, 
thanks to it, she would never go the lengths of which some of 
her own school of thought were capable ; for at certain junctures 
she could not help laughing at her characters, and letting them 
laugh at each other. This quality of hers has also much to do 
with that all-important ingredient in her writings—her un- 
doubted power of making her characters live. They are all 
(but more especially her women and children) people who live 
and move and have their being in that particular period, or 
part of the world, in which she places them. 

Her women—and, we may add, her boys—are undoubtedly 
better drawn than her men ; but is not this the case with regard 
to almost all lady novelists—one of the few exceptions being 
George Eliot? Some of her men, nevertheless, are very true to 
life : for instance, Tom May, who wished to be a doctor, “ only 
he hated sick people”; the likeable, though unsteady, Edgar, 
in “The Pillars of the House”—they, together with Lucilla 
Sandbrook and Bessie Keith, may be instanced as specimens of 
her power of portraying natures altogetherdifferent from her own. 

Another outcome of the strain of genuine humour which she 
possessed is that it made her always able to perceive and 
appreciate it in other writers, even when not wholly in sympathy 
with them in many ways—Jane Austen, for example, as one 
may see from sundry passages from her works, quoted by some 
of Miss Yonge’s favourite characters. 

There are, of course, some points in common between Jane 
Austen and herself besides the quality in question. Both were 
born and bred in a country parish, in the same county too— 
that of Hampshire—and grew up among the same sort of 
surroundings and neighbours, rich and poor; both were 
familiar with the ways of the village folk at their gates, and of 
those of the inhabitants of neighbouring garrison or cathedral 
town; both had the interest of watching their own young 
relations and the children of their own friends, growing up 
around them (not to mention those friends of the animal world 
which certainly play a not unimportant part in country society) ; 
to both, too, were open opportunities of observing sundry 
diverse specimens of the country clergy. Yet, with what 
different eyes they saw these surroundings! How unlike in 
their likeness! Jane Austen, in her limited field, was a great, 
a perfect artist. Miss Yonge was not that; but her field was 
wider, and so, in some respects, were her sympathies. To Jane 
Austen the ridiculous element was always in the foreground, 
whereas to Miss Yonge the pathetic and heroic were quite as 
much in view, keen as was her perception of the former. 

“Let other pens,” says Miss Austen, “dwell on guilt and 
misery. I quit such odious themes as soon as I can, impatient 
to restore everybody not greatly in fault themselves to toler- 
able comfort, and to have done with all the rest.” This was 
not Miss Yonge’s way of going to work. She was moralist 
first and humourist afterwards ; her characters all have souls to 
be saved, and she would have felt as if deserting her colours if 
she had left any of her heroes or heroines, in this cheerful half- 
laughing fashion, “to guilt and misery,” without some touch 
that could hint their way to repentance and redemption. 

Miss Austen’s humour has been an unfailing delight to about 
four generations : but it is a humour that has a certain pun- 
gency, that can verge upon satire, and occasionally, in her earlier 
novels, upon caricature (as, for instance, in Mr. Collins, in Lady 
Catherine de Burgh, and Mary Bennet), whereas Miss Yonge’s 
genial fun never bordered upon that. Jane Austen only deals 
with men and women of a certain rank in life, the humours of 
childhood and those of the labouring classes being rarely 
touched upon; and, when she does concern herself with the 
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ways of children it is with no gentle hand. As to animals, 
they play no part among her actors, or very little. To be sure, 
we know that Charles Musgrove pursued a weasel, and that 
Willoughby possessed a black pointer, but such instances are 
few and far between. Miss Yonge, on the contrary, seems as 
much at home with the labouring classes as with her own, and 
draws them with a mingled pathos and humour perfectly true 
to life. As for animals, she introduces them into every one of 
her stories, and uses them frequently to emphasize some little 
touch of fun or melancholy, as the case may be. 

With regard to the respective merits of the portraits of 
country clergymen by these two authoresses, we must re- 
member that they were drawn from a different generation, and 
that the type which predominated in Miss Yonge’s early days 
was as unlike that of Miss Austen’s time as it was to that of 
our own, and, no doubt, lent itself less to caricature ; but Miss 
Yonge, notwithstanding her veneration for such men as Keble 
and some of his school, was as ready as Jane Austen would 
have been in her place to laugh at the extravagances of en- 
thusiastic boys —embryo curates—who look upon themselves as 
saviours of society, and imagine that they are predestined to set 
to rights better men than themselves. 

Perhaps, if it is a question of comparing two kinds of 
humour, Mrs. Ewing has more in common with Miss Yonge 
than Jane Austen. She, too, spent a good deal of her life in 
much the same atmosphere as they did, and she, too, had a 
quick eye for the fun of a situation and her own special way 
of expressing it. Her children are as well drawn as Miss 
Yonge’s. Her pathos and her humour are blended with a 
defter hand. More of an artist than Miss Yonge, more of a 
moralist than Jane Austen, in her short career there was not 
time for that vast difference between her best and her worst 
work which has done something towards lessening Miss Yonge’s 
literary reputation. 

In the course of a production extending over sixty years, Miss 
Yonge unquestionably over-wrote herself; but, in considering 
her claims to the saving grace of a sense of humour, we are 
thinking gratefully of her eső, and maintain that in a roll 
which contains the names of Jane Austen, of Mrs. Gaskell, 
and of Mrs. Ewing there is also room for hers—not, of course, 
at the head of the list, as she herself would have been the first 
to acknowledge. Indeed, in her humility, one cannot help 
thiriking she would have been as much distressed by a com- 
parison of her writings with those of Jane Austen as she would 
be by the comments as to their respective merits which are 
sure to be made if certain of her admirers carry out their plan 
of erecting a reredos to her memory in the Lady Chapel of the 
very same cathedral where for so many years Jane Austen has 
lain in a side aisle, with only a modest brass tablet on the wall 
to record the fact.* 

As to the ethical element in Miss Yonge’s writings, her 
critics have, on the whole, done her justice. There is a pure, 
bracing atmosphere about them which must surely be felt and 
acknowledged by all her readers, however far from her own 
their theological tenets may be. The question as to whether 
or not her books will continue to be read is, of course, a 
pure speculation ; but many will agree with a recent writer 
in the Fortnightly, who stoutly maintains that not only do the 
children of to-day pore over Miss Yonge’s story-books with as 
much delight as did those of half a century ago, but thag her 
novels will keep the field when many of those which have 
crowded them into the background of late have been forgotten, 
or when (as seems probable) a reaction begins in favour of the 
novelists whose “realism” does not necessarily mean the 
photography of ugliness and evil. If these predictions are 
verified, it will be owing, for the most part, to that grain of salt 
which, as we have said before, has seasoned her stories for 
nearly half a century. M. and C. LEE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—It is evident that there now exists in this country a 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction with our present-day teaching of 


* Quite recently Jane Austen’s admirers have placed a memorial 
windew in Winchester Cathedral, near her grave. 


modern languages. Statesmen and leaders of industry and 
commerce, University professors and schoolmasters, journalists 
and parents, all raise their voices against the deplorable results 
which our secondary schools produce in this department. As 
no one has attempted to rebut the charge, it may be taken as 
substantially true. It will, therefore, be necessary to inquire 
into the cause of our shortcomings, and then to make practical 
proposals for a remedy. 

It has been said that the cause lies in the natural inaptitude 
of Englishmen to acquire foreign tongues ; others believe it lies 
in the defective methods employed in teaching them ; others, 
again, in the incompetence of modern language teachers them- 
selves ; finally, it has been argued that it is not desirable to 
treat modern languages seriously, because they are but poor 
instruments for mental training. ' 

The first of these arguments—or, rather, assertions—may con- 
fidently be dismissed as an exploded myth. It is simply not 
true that English boys have greater difficulty in learning foreign 
tongues than their Continental brethren. I make this statement 
so emphatically because I have ample and undoubted proof of 
its correctness. But what is true is that German boys, in par- 
ticular, take infinitely more pains over their modern language 
work than do English lads. And the reason for this is largely 
to be found in the subordinate position which French and Ger- 
man occupy in the curriculum of our secondary schools. 

The last of the arguments enumerated may at present be dis- 
missed as, to say the least, “not proven.” The evidence of Con- 
tinental experience certainly does not support this charge ; and 
we know that many men of authority in this country have aban- 
doned the belief that classical languages hold the monopoly of 
higher culture. The other arguments may, and probably do, 
contain a certain amount of truth; but they do not go to the 
root of the matter. l 

The fons et origo of the whole mischief lie in the attitude of 
obstinate resistance which the Universities have shown to the 
claims of modern languages, and in the methods adopted by 
head masters when compelled by pressure from outside to 
establish what are called “ modern sides.” Be it remembered 
that most head masters are classical men who have a firm and 
well founded belief in their own subjects, but fail to have an 
adequate conception of what the mental literary and philological” 
training in modern languages can be, and is, in a German Keal- 
gymnasium and University. It would be wrong, perhaps, to 
blame them for their ignorance in this respect ; at the same 
time, they must be held responsible for the consequences arising 
from it. This explains the attitude of many head masters 
towards the modern sides which they had to establish. They 
have done all they could to keep the more promising boys on 
the classical side, and have “ shunted ” to the modern side their 
less promising pupils. Consequently, the bulk of the boys on 
the modern side have always been those who could not get on 
with their classics. Moreover, French and German have not 
been given the same status on the modern side that Latin and 
Greek have always held on the classical side. Now, until this 
attitude on the parf of head masters is changed, there will be 
no real reform. Improvement of the methods employed in 
teaching modern languages will not bring about the result 
desired. What is wanted is that head masters should at least 
condescend to test the value of modern languages (1) by giving 
French and German on the modern side the same number of 
hours, both in and out of school, as they assign to Latin and 
Greek on the classical side ; (2) by appointing to the modern 
side men of equally high culture and equally thorough quali- 
fications as they demand in their classical masters ; (3) by re- 
fraining from in any way influencing boys and parents in favour 
of the classical side. 

If that is done, the modern side will be held in higher estima- 
tion than hitherto, and modern languages will, for the first 
time in the history of English education, have an opportunity 
of showing their intrinsic value. And it may be confidently 
expected that the Universities, which at present largely share, 
and indeed have created, the prejudice by which most head 
masters have hitherto been influenced, will give modern lan- 
guages “ fair play,” and admit them to the same status that the 
classical languages have monopolized too long. Indeed, those 
head masters who may be willing to make proper arrangements 
for the teaching of modern languages will be seriously hampered 
in their actions until the Universities admit a modern language 
as an alternative for Greek in their entrance examinations. 
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These primary conditions being once fulfilled, the practical 
difficulty presents itself of getting thoroughly qualified men to 
teach modern languages in schools and Universities. This 
difficulty is a very real one. To overcome it in the shortest 
possible time, it will be necessary for the State to take the 
matter in hand. I venture to suggest the following plan as a 
solution of the difficulty. Considering that it is now generally 
acknowledged that this modern language question is of even 
national importance, it would, perhaps, not be unreasonable for 
the Board of Education to demand some financial assistance 
from the Exchequer. The paltry sum of £5,000 judiciously 
spent for some years to come would supply England with a staff 
of modern language teachers second to none in the world. 
The manner in which this money should be spent is as follows :— 
Let the Board of Education invite graduates of any British 
University who are in possession of an honours degree, and 
who wish to qualify as modern language masters, to apply for 
studentships of the value of {100 per annum, tenable for four 
years. Select twenty of the applicants who seem best qualified 
for the task, and send them for two years to France, and sub- 
sequently for two years to Germany. The period of two years 
might be reduced to one year in either country for men who 
have graduated in modern languages in Great Britain. It 
should be stipulated that the holders of these studentships 
undertake no work for which payment is made during their 
residence abroad. It is essential that their whole time be given 
to the study of the respective languages and literatures, the insti- 
tutions, manners, and customs of France and Germany, and of 
the methods of teaching modern languages. As a test of their 
application and industry, they might reasonably be expected to 
obtain the degrees of Licence’ ès Lettres in France, and of 
Philosophie Doctor in Germany. Were this scheme put in 
operation and continued over a period of ten years, there would 
no longer be a dearth of properly qualified modern language 
teachers, and the State might be relieved from sending out 
more men; for by that time a new generation of properly taught 
and properly trained young Englishmen will have arisen, able 
to continue the work without spending four years abroad. But 
it will then be necessary to grant every modern language 
master a grace term once every five years, during which he 
receives his salary on condition that he spends the time in 
France or Germany for the purpose of brushing up his languages. 
The cost of substitutes to fill the places of those who are absent 
might be borne by the County Councils, municipalities, or cities. 

With such a staff of teachers and with such provision for 
maintaining their efficiency, the question of method will solve 
itself; the myth of the Englishman’s inaptitude for modern 
languages will be believed no longer ; the doubt about the value 
of modern languages as instruments for mental training and 
higher culture will have vanished. The time will have come 
when the English clerk will be able to manage foreign corre- 
spondence as well as the German, when the English tourist will 
no longer be the laughing stock of foreigners for his ignorance of 
spoken tongues, when the English commercial traveller will be 
able to treat with his customers abroad in their own language, 
when the English officer will be as good a linguist as the German, 
and when a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs will no longer 
be envied by all his colleagues in the Cabinet for being able to 
converse in French (see Punch, January 2, 1901). 

Before closing this letter it will not be out of piace to remind 
future contributors to this most interesting discussion that it is 
most essential to keep the issues clear. Before entering into 
details concerning the aims of modern language teaching, the 
methods to be employed, &c., it is all-important to know for 
what kind of school the prescription is to be drawn out. It is 
probable that in course of time England will evolve more 
clearly defined types of secondary schools, such as Germany, 
for instance, already possesses— 

(A.) Schools preparing for the Universities, for the higher 
branches of the Civil Service, the professions, &c. (leaving age 
about nineteen).—(1) Classical (Gymnasium), with Greek and 
Latin in the centre ; (2) Modern, with modern languages in the 
centre (a) with Latin (Realyymnastum), (6) without Latin 
(Oberrealschule), 

(B.) Schools preparing directly for practical life and for the 
lower branches of the Civil Service, commercial life, &c. (leaving 
age about sixteen).—(1) Modern schools with Latin (Real- 
gymnasium); (2) modern schools without Latin (Realschule). 

There is still another kind of school in Germany, called 


Progymnasium, This, as well as the Realprogymnasium and 
the Realschule (though their course is a complete whole), exists 
mainly in the smaller towns, and some of their pupils proceed 
afterwards to schools of class A. 

It goes without saying that the aims and methods of the 
various kinds of schools must differ widely if they are to fill the 
place assigned to them in the educational system of the country. 
In a classical school preparing for the Universities modern 
languages will necessarily occupy a subordinate position, and 
may well be taught for mere utilitarian purposes. The methods 
employed should therefore leave out of consideration the 
teaching of composition, and should ignore all grammatical 

oints which are not absolutely necessary for a true understand- 
ing of French and German constructions and forms. Again, in 
a modern school preparing for the Universities, for the higher 
walks of commerce, and for industry, modern languages must 
be the main instrument for mental training, logical thinking, 
and literary appreciation. Finally, a modern school preparing 
for business, clerkships, &c., with a leaving age of sixteen, 
must aim at getting the maximum of mental discipline with the 
maximum of practical proficiency out of the modern language 
teaching within the given time. The limits of time are quite 
sufficient for turning out youths who are perfectly capable of 
speaking, reading, and writing plain French and German as far 
as they require it. Ina system of secondary schools intended 
for definite objects there can be no difficulty in assigning to 
each branch its task, or in choosing the appropriate method. 

It is to be hoped that we shall have at the same time a well 
organized higher primary school, corresponding to the French 
école primaire supérieure, whose aim should be not to meddle 
with secondary education, or to become the rival of the 
secondary schools (as is the case with so many of our higher- 
grade schools), but to fill the place of a primary school with a 
somewhat extended curriculum, the extension being in depth 
rather than in width. 

The time is at hand when the organization of secondary 
schools and school subjects on rational and definite lines has 
become an imperative national necessity. Let every one who 
has clear views on this great question bring them before the 
public—for it is the indifference of the general public which 
makes progress so difficult ; and let the men at the helm see to 
it that something is done before it is too late—“ Videant con- 
sules, ne quid res publica detrimenti capiat.”—Yours, &c. 

February, 1902. ZEITGEIST. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—In the issue of Zhe Journal of Education dated July, 1901, 
a reference was made under the head of ‘‘ India” to the educational 
work being done at the Girgaum Girls’ High School, Bombay. I 
can vouch for the fact that the Government is wholly unable to take 
the initiative in the establishment of what is still the most crying edu- 
cational want of Bombay—training colleges for secondary teachers. 

The recurrence of plague for the past six years has crippled most 
seriously the resources of Government. Several departments of educa- 
tion have suffered in consequence. As regards colleges for secondary 
teachers, no systematic organization by the State has been attempted 
or been possible. Our school has been, and is still, doing all in its 
power to supply the want. 

The difficulties which confront us in dealing with the situation are 
by no means few or small. Among them are the following :—(1) the 
poverty of the class from which students are drawn; (2) the com- 
parative paucity in numbers of the Europeans and Eurasians which 
constitute the majority of our students; (3) the necessity often ex- 
perienced by young girls of earning as soon as possible a few rupees a 
month in order to eke out what is at best a bare livelihood for their 
families ; (4) the low salaries obtainable by teachers, whether trained 
or untrained; (5) the comparatively small difference between the 
salaries of trained and untrained teachers ; (6) the comparatively poor 
prospects of all European and Eurasian teachers, however efticient, in 
the Bombay Presidency. The reason of this is that the highest posts 
in native schools are filled by well educated intelligent natives. Native 
mission schools are as a rule managed by European or American 
missionaries. The highest posts in European schools are usually taken 
by men and women from England, Scotland, and elsewhere outside 
India. 

Under these circumstances it would seem that the only solution 
of this difficult problem, the training of secondary teachers, is to be 
found in the meantime in the direction of establishing and maintaining 
a scholarship fund for needy students, so that these may be en- 
couraged to give up one or two years for the purpose of receiving that 
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training for their profession as teachers which, if necessary for women 
and girls in England and elsewhere, #.¢. outside India, is, to say the 
least, no less so for those ## India. Indian-born girls, whether they 
be of pure European or mixed descent, have not as a general rule that 
physical, intellectual, and moral calibre which we are accustomed to 
meet with, and more or less take for granted, in England. Hence it 
is that they need, if anything, more help, more encouragement, stimulus, 
and sympathy, and even more financial assistance, than those of the 
corresponding social class in England. With the few scholarships 
hitherto available, most encouraging results have been achieved, and 
students have been trained who, as teachers, would compare favourably 
both as to character and attainments with their more favoured sisters 
in the United Kingdom. May I venture to hope that the sympathy 
of your readers may be enlisted and that some may be willing to afiord 
much needed help to would-be students in Bombay. A full scholarship 
is Rs.10 12 annas per mensem or £8. 12s. per annum. I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, A. E. EDGE. 
(Late lead Mistress of the Leicester High School ; 
present Lady Principal of the Girgaum Girls’ High 
School, Bombay ; Fellow of the University of Bombay.) 


[We shall be happy to forward to Miss Edge any contributions to the 
‘* Girgaum Scholarship Fund ”’ sent to the Office of the /ourna/.—Eb. ] 


A WORLD’S HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —In answer to “E. L.,” might I call attention to ‘‘ Great 
Events of History ” (Collier), published by Nelson, Edinburgh? It is 
not quite what ‘‘ E. L.” requires, but, at the same time, I have found 
it an invaluable stop-gap, as it sketches in the portion 20 B.C. to 
A.D. 1894. Asa reader I have found it useful, even in Form III, as 
its abundant illustrations and clear vivid style are attractive to the 
children. With Form IV. it can be used as a lesson-book, or oral 
lessons can be given on its chief chapters, the pupils revising their hazy 
recollections of these at home by reading the chapter for themselves. 
I also use it to introduce the practice of writing ‘‘ recollections” in 
class, which encourages pupils to seek for threads of continuity ; and 
they also learn note-taking from the descriptive chapters, most school- 
girls having extremely vague notions of this useful art. In Form V. 
I generally find the girls are quite ignorant of most of the names of 
celebrities appended to each period. It makes an interesting lesson 
to assign a name to each pupil, and require from her by the next 
lesson a good ora/ account of his life. This causes keen hunts through 
home libraries. In Upper V. we have had most animated lessons by 
dividing, say, Napoleon's life among a dozen or more girls. One 
would be required to get up his early life, another his first Italian 
campaign, a third the description of the Battle of Leipzig, while even 
the dullest mortal could collect a few facts about Josephine, Louise, 
or Ney. I require them to give us these ova//y, as our girls are far 
behind their Continental sisters in their power of fluent clear delivery. 
“ Great Events ” gives enough matter for a commencement, and the 
bright girls soon begin to go further afield for their facts. I have 
treated the Thirty Years’ War, the French Revolution, the Crusades, 
Louis XIV., in a similar manner, and find this a good introduction to 
Greek and Roman history proper in Form VI. White's ‘* Christian 
Centuries’ is also good, but hardly suitable as a class book till Upper 
V. or VI.—Apologizing for trespassing on your space, I am, Sir, 
yours truly, (Miss) E. C. ANDREWS. 

Priory House School, York, February 3, 1902. 


TESTIMONIALS—A RIGHT OR A FAVOUR? 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—I should like to have the opinion of your readers on the 
question of testimonials, and, if possible—if it is fair to ask it in this 
way—the legal opinion on the matter. Are head mistresses bound to 
give a written testimonial to the assistant mistresses if the latter have 
given satisfaction in their work? Or are the assistants at the mercy of 
the whim and caprice of their head? Supposing an assistant mistress 
has taught for several years in a school, and, wishing to make a change, 
asks for a testimonial. It sometimes happens that the head mistress 
replies: ‘‘It is not etiquette. I will not give you a written testimonial, 
but shall be glad to answer any letter or any inquiries made about you.” 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, that the assistant wants to take 
a year’s holiday and rest, and meanwhile her former head mistress dies 
or marries or retires, and the assistant loses all clue to her whereabouts, 
is the assistant to forgo all the benefit of her experience in teaching 
because her head mistress declined to give her a written testimonial ? 

Or supposing the assistant mistress wishes to get a post in the 
neighbouring countries of Scotland or Ireland, France or Germany, or 
the Colonies, has she no right to demand and get a testimonial which 
would obviate the necessity of writing hither and thither, and the 
annoyance of much delay ?—Yours faithfully, 

HEDDA CEDERSTROM. 
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THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The inauguration of the new buildings of the English High School at 
Constantinople took place on December 20. In the absence of the British 
Ambassador, the chair was taken by M. de Bunsen, who heartily 
congratulated the trustees on the successful completion of the new 
buildings, and on the admirable education given in the school under 
the direction of Miss Green. M. Pears, Chairman of the Committee, 
shortly sketched the history of the school, originally founded by Lady 
Stratford de Redcliffe (later Lady Canning), who about the year 1850 
established the first systematic English education in Constantinople, 
under the Misses Welsh. In 1858 Sultan Abdul Medjid generously 
gave the land and the building in which, till last year, the school was 
carried on. During the unsettled period of the Russo-Turkish War 
the school was completely closed, but in 1881 Lady Stratford trans- 
ferred the control of the school and premises to a body of trustees, of 
whom the British Ambassador was to be always president. The 
support and interest of successive ambassadors has been very helpful 
since then. In 1883 Miss Porter, of the Edgbaston High School, was 
appointed Head Mistress, and a new period of prosperity was begun. 
On her marriage, some eight years later, Miss Green, previously Head 
Mistress of the Dudley High School, was elected, under whose direction 
the number of pupils has risen to 140, consisting, to a large extent, of 
daughters of English residents. but including also many girls of Greek, 
Armenian, and other nationalities ; lately, for the first time, a little 
Turkish girl is among them. During the period of its growth, the 
school was greatly indebted to the late Mr. Wrench, H.M. Consul 
for many years at Constantinople. He took the keenest interest in its 
development, and on his lamented death, a few years ago, it was felt 
by all who knew him that the memorial raised to his honour should be 
devoted to the new buildings. General and warm appreciation was 
expressed of the excellent work being done by Miss Green and her 
assistants, with the heartiest good wishes for the continued success of 
the English High School. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


By the ‘‘ Draft of an Order in Council for providing the manner in 
which a Register of Teachers shall be formed and kept, presented per- 
suant to Sections 4 and § of the Board of Education Act, 1899, and 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed January 21, 1902,” 
the Teachers’ Guild is one of the six bodies to be represented by a 
member each on the first Registration Council of twelve members, of 
whom the six other members are to be appointed by the President of 
the Board of Education. 


The Council of the Guild met on December 7, 1901. A list of the 
twenty-two members who were present is set out in the Teachers Guild 
Quarterly, December, 1901, page 51. The chief work of the meeting was 
the consideration of the Chairman’s motion: ‘* That the Council de- 
liberate on questions of curriculum to see if agreement can be attained on 
the right order of subjects in secondary schools,’’ and of Miss H. Busk’s 
motion: ‘* That the Council draft a sketch of an Education Bill giving 
expression to the views of the Teachers’ Guild on the organization of 
education.” After careful discussion the curriculum question was re- 
ferred to the Education and Library Committee for them to consider, if 
an inquiry into the matter of curriculum be undertaken, what time, 
trouble, and expense will be involved, and to report to the Council. 

The mover of the second resolution eventually modified it to run as 
follows : ‘* That the Council draft a memorandum giving expression to 
the views of the Guild on the organization of education and on the main 
points that should be included in the next Education Bill, and that it be 
referred to the Political Committee to prepare such a memorandum and 
report to the next meeting of Council.” In this form the resolution was 
carried. 

At the Council meeting on January 25, there were present the Chair- 
man (Canon Lyttelton), Mr. J. W. Adamson, Miss A. B. Anderton, 
the Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. E. Blair, Miss H. Busk, Mr. G. F. Daniell, 
Miss F. Edwards, Miss .M. Green, Mr. F. B. Kirkman, Mr. J. R. 
Langler, Mr. J. W. Longsdon, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Miss E. Newton, 
Mr. F. Storr, Mrs. J. S. Turner, Miss A. Verrall, Mr. J. Wise, Miss M. 
Wolseley-Lewis, and Miss A. Woods. 

The following resolutions were considered and settled to be presented, 
in the form of a Memorandum, signed by the Chairman, to the Lord 
President of the Council :— 

“My Lord Duke,—I have the honour to report to your Grace the 
following resolutions on the subject of the organization of education, 
and on the main points which the Council of the Teachers’ Guild of 
Great Britain and Ireland hope to see included in the Education Bill or 
Bills of the present Session of Parliament. 

1. That there should be one Local Authority for all education other 
than non-local secondary education and University education. 
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2. That the control of education should be a function of the 
Authority appointed for general local purposes, and should be exercised 
by a Statutory Committee in each area. The case of London and of 
other very large cities seems to demand separate treatment. 

3. That, following the lines of the Bill brought in hy the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council in A.D. 1900, the Statutory Committee should be 
an Education Committee of the administrative County Council or of the 
County Borough Council, formed in accordance with a scheme drawn 
up by the Council and approved by the Board of Education. 

4. That the scheme should provide for the inclusion in the Education 
Committee of an adequate proportion of persons, male and female, who 
are not members of the Council, with experience in teaching in schools, 
and with expert knowledge of the requirements of the locality. These 
members should be co-opted by the Education Committees. 

5. That the areas under the control of the Education Committees 
should be not less than those of existing administrative counties and 
county boroughs, but that the scheme may provide for a Joint Educa- 
tion Committee of two or more Councils, the population of the com- 
bined areas controlled by those Councils being not less than 100,000. 

6. (a) That Local Education Authorities should be empowered to 
make grants to any efficient secondary schools, whether public or 
private, within their respective areas. (4) That it should be per- 
missible to hold county scholarships at any efficient secondary school or 
University college. 

7. That it is in the public interest that an immediate survey of all 
schools other than elementary should be provided for by statute, and 
required from each Local Authority, with details as to accessibility, 
buildings, fees, number of school places, number and ages of pupils, 
curriculum, constitution ; number, qualifications, salaries, and pensions 
of staff; such survey being directed to ascertain how far the schools 
are prima facie suitable to the needs of the locality, and being distinct 
from such inspection as may be subsequently undertaken to test the 
efticiency of the teaching. 

8. That it is desirable, in the case of proprietary schools, and 
essential in the case of endowed schools, that the Local Authority 
should be represented on the Governing Body. 

g. That the Council of an administrative county or county borough 
be empowered to raise an education rate in accordance with the needs 
of its area, and to allocate that rate to the Education Committees of the 
Urban and Rural District Councils, School Boards, or other bodies of 
managers of schools, at its discretion, provided always that an appeal 
lie on the part of the Education Committees, \c., above-mentioned 
from the County Council to the Board of Education. 

10. That voluntary schools should be under no disadvantage with 
regard to the allocation of the education rate, provided always that 
they accept representation of the Local Education Authority on their 
managing body. 

11. That it be the duty of the Local Authority, to be enforced by 
the Board of Education, to see that an adequate supply of primary, 
secondary, and technical schools is provided within its area. 

I venture to express the hope that these resolutions may receive 
consideration from your Grace in connexion with any legislation for the 
organization of education which may be proposed by His Mayjesty’s 
Government.—I remain, your Grace's faithful servant, 

E. LYTTELTON, 
Chairman of Council of the Teachers’ Guild 
(on behalf of the Council). 


The local Guild for Southampton and district was formally affiliated 
as a branch of the Teachers’ Guild. 

Thirty-two Central Guild members were elected at the two Council 
meetings, and forty-nine Branch members, including, besides the 
Southampton Branch original list, one Brighton member, one Chelten- 
ham member, and seven Norwich members. 

The Council will meet again on March 6, when it will deal with 
important reports from its Political and Education Committees on the 
new *‘ Order in Council for providing the manner in which a Register 
of Teachers shall be formed and kept,” and on the subject of curriculum 
respectively. Reports will also be presented by the Organizing Com- 
mittee and the Finance Committee. 

CENTRAL GUILD.—The annual meeting of Section A took place on 
February 3, at Pond House School, Clapton, by kind invitation of the 
Principal, Miss Pearse. Miss Newton was elected President of the 
Section for the year, in succession to Mr. Stanley Anderton. At the 
conclusion of the business an entertainment, arranged by the staff of 
Pond House School, was provided. The programme included, besides 
music, songs, and recitations, a very successful dramatic sketch from 
‘‘ Cranford,” and was throughout much enjoyed by those present. 

A condensed Report of the Teachers’ Guild Educational Conference 
on January 13 and 14 will appear in the Teachers Guild Quarterly on 
March 15. 


CALENDAR OF SECTION MEETINGS. 
March 7.—Section B, at 8 p.m. Lecture by Miss H. Busk, ‘A Visit 
to Sicily,” illustrated by a series of specially prepared lantern slides, in 


the Botanical Theatre, University College, Gower Street, W.C. Open 
also to Sections A, C, and D. 


March 10o.—Section A, at 7.30 p.m. Lecture by Miss Storr, 
“ Practical Arithmetic,” at the Central Foundation School, Spital 
Square, E. 

March 14.—Section G. Annual General Meeting and Lecture. 
(Particulars will be sent to members. ) 

March 15.—Section E, at 8 p.m. Conjoint Meeting, open to all 
Sections. Lecture by J. Churton Collins, Esq., M.A., ‘‘ Ruskin as an 
ate Reformer,” at the Sesame Club, 29 Dover Street, Picca- 

illy, W. 

March 17.—Section F, at 8 p.m. Paper by Victor Spiers, Esq., 
“ Modern Language Teaching,” at the High School for Girls, Clapham 
Common (South Side), S.W. 

May 12.—Section A, at 7.30 p.m, Paper, ‘‘ Natural History Re- 
sources of this Neighbourhood,” by J. E. Gardner, Esq., at Abney 
College, Portland House, Stamford Hill, N. 

May 25.—Section E, at 8 p.m. Lecture, ‘‘ Good Taste,” by Miss 
Rossi, at 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

June 6.—SectionG. Visit to Windsor. 

June —.—Section E, at 8 p.m. Lecture, ‘‘ How to become a 
Humorist,” by the Rev. S. C. Tickell, M.A., at St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, S.W. (Exact date will be announced to members. ) 

The Offices of the Guild and the Library will be closed on Good 
Friday, Easter Eve, and Easter Monday. , 


BRANCHES. 


Cheltenham. —A meeting of the Branch was held at the Ladies’ 
College on December 13, 1901. The chair was taken by Mr. A. S. 
Owen. Ofħcers for the ensuing year were elected. The Rev. R. 
Waterfield, Principal of Cheltenham College, having resigned the 
office of President, it was decided that the Rev. A. J. Owen be asked 
to undertake the office. Four members of the Committee (Rev. A. I. 
Smith, Mr. Tyrer, Mr. W. A. Wintour, and Miss Whittard) having 
resigned, Miss Sturge and Miss Brown (Cheltenham Ladies’ College), 
Mr. M. A. Cooper (Dean Close School), and Mr. C. I. Gardiner 
Cheltenham College) were elected to fill the vacancies. The other 
members of the Committee were next elected—viz., Miss Beale, Miss 
Louch, Miss Cadogan, Rev. Dr. Macgowan, Rev. J. G. Derrick, Mr. 
C. H. King, Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Whittard, Mr. A. S. Owen; Miss C. 
E. Andrews and Mr. L. M. Wallich, Hon. Secs. Mr. Wallich was 
re-elected Hon. Treasurer. At 8 p.m. Mr. A. J. Herbertson, Lecturer 
in Geography in the University of Oxford, read a very interesting 
paper on ‘*The Teaching of Geography.” <A discussion followed, in 
which Miss Beale, Miss Louch, Miss Reid, Mr. Gardiner, and Mr. 
Wallich took part. The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Herbertson, proposed by Mr. Wallich and seconded by Mr. 
Gardiner. 

Manchester.—The Annual Meeting of the Branch was held on 
January 31 at the Manchester Girls’ High School. Mr. H. A. John- 
stone, of Stockport, the President, was in the chair, and there was a 
good attendance of members. The gathering included Miss S. Bur- 
stall (President-elect), Prof. Wilkins, Prof. Withers, Mr. Lyde (Head 
Master of Bolton Grammar School), Miss Caroline Herford, Miss 
Greener (Whalley Range), and Miss Lang (Bowdon). Mr. W. J 
Chatterton (Hon. Secretary and Treasurer) read the report of the 
Council and the balance-sheet. Miss Burstall was elected President 
for the year 1902, Miss Caroline Herford, Mr. H. A. Johnstone, and 
Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Vice-Presidents; Miss S. L. Dendy, Hon. 
Librarian, and Miss Edith C. Wilson and Mr. W. J. Chatterton, Hon. 
Secretaries, the latter also being Hon. Treasurer. The new President 
(Miss Burstall) gave an address on ‘‘ The London Technical Education 
Board as a Secondary Education Authority : its Work and some of its 
Lessons.” In the course of her address Miss Burstall said she wished 
to put before the Guild a system of educational organization so broad, 
so complete, and, on the whole, so excellent, that it deserved to be 
known to every one interested in one of the most pressing problems of 
the day. It was not for her to apply to the condition of things in 
Manchester any lessons which could be drawn from the work of the 
London Technical Education Board, but she would suggest that those 
who were interested in the subject should study it for themselves. 
What was done in London might be of some suggestive value to any 
other great centre. Until ten years ago there was no educational 
organization in London. For some years after the passing of the 
Technical Education Acts the money which was available under them had 
been directed to the relief of the rates, but about ten years ago the 
London County Council had formed the Technical Education Board. 
There were thirty-five members upon that Board—twenty members of 
the County Council, thirteen persons elected by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, the School Board for London, the London Trades 
Council, the Trustees of the London Parochial Charities, the Incor- 
porated Association of Head Masters, and the National Union of 
Teachers, and two persons (including one woman) co-opted by 
the Board. There were Committees of Domestic Economy, Finance 
and General Purposes, Higher Education, Polytechnics, Scholarships, 
Science, Art, and Technology, and Secondary Schools. The Board 
had wisely begun by helping existing institutions, and had only 
filed up gaps as it had found them. It had established 
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a domestic economy school, an arts and crafts school, a school 
for lithography and photo-engraving, a school for carriage building, 
and other schools for trades which had not been otherwise so pro- 
vided for. The Board had no power actually to build secondary schools, 
but it had generously helped secondary schools which were doing good 
work. Beginning with the encouragement of technical education, the 
Board found that it must encourage also secondary education, which 
must be at the foundation of a sound technical training. The rich 
schools, of course, were not assisted, but many of the boys’ second- 
grade schools, where the fees were low, were helped considerably. 
The Board decided that women and girls should be assisted as much as 
men and boys, and it had interpreted that principle in a very generous 
way. The assisted secondary schools all had on their boards of 
governors representatives of the Technical Education Board. The ex- 
penditure of the Board last year was £200,000, of which £42,000 was 
granted to secondary schools for maintenance and £1,200 for equip- 
ment, £38,0co to University colleges and polytechnics for maintenance 
and £18,000 for equipment, £27,000 for county scholarships, £24,000 
in Government grants, and £7,000 for domestic economy. The institu- 
tions aided or conducted by the Board were four schools of the Uni- 
versities, nine polytechnics, six institutions conducted by the Board, 
ten technical institutes, eleven schools of art, seven sets of special even- 
ing classes, forty-seven secondary schools (twenty-five boys, fifteen girls, 
and seven mixed), and twenty-one domestic economy schools and 
classes. There were 2,683 scholars under the system of scholarships at 
secondary schools. The scholarship system was most valuable, and 
thousands of boys and girls had benefited under it. She only wished 
that Manchester had as many scholarships for elementary-school 
children in proportion to population as London had. It was not an 
unknown thing for Manchester girls to go to London in order to qualify 
for Intermediate Scholarships under the Technical Education Board, 
with maintenance, which carried them on from the age of fifteen to 
eighteen. The grants in aid given by the Board were most valuable, 
particularly to the girls’ secondary schools, and sometimes they were 
given on the condition that good salaries were paid to the teachers. 
Such a system as she had sketched should appeal to that Guild, whose 
watchwords were unity, co-ordination, expert opinion. These principles 
had been successfully put into effect in the ten years’ work of this 
educational authority, which, with vigour and initiative, had accom- 
plished the work of unification, co-ordination, and true educational 
progress for the toiling millions of London. A brief discussion 
followed, and on the proposition of Prof. Wilkins, seconded by Prof. 
Withers, Miss Burstall was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 
Norwich.—The last meeting of the autumn session of the Branch was 
held, on December 6, 1901, at the High School, where, in the presence 
of-a large gathering of members, Mr. Walter Rye lectured on, ‘* Manners 
and the Want of Manners in the Seventeenth Century.” Mr. H. Oake, 
B.A., the President, was in the chair. A half hour before the lecture 
began was devoted to the annual business of the Guild. Dr. Wheeler 
and Miss Howden were elected to supply two vacancies on the Com- 
mittee; Miss Gadesden, Mr. D. O. Holme, and Miss Hill were elected 
Vice-Presidents; Mr. A. R. Golden, B.A. and Miss Lake (of the 
Norwich High School) Hon. Secretaries ; Miss Cooper Hon. 
Treasurer; and Mr. A. Mottram Hon. Auditor. The annual report 
set forth that during the year the work of the Branch had been 
characterized by considerable success. A membership of about 
a hundred had been maintained, and many interesting lectures 
given. The report went on to express regret at the departure from 
Norwich of the Rev. F. C. Dawes, and at the death of the Rev. W. A. 
MacAllan, whose genial presence the members greatly missed. As in 
previous years, the members had been much indebted to Miss Gadesden 
for her hospitality on many occasions, and for her help in other ways. 
They recognized also the willingness with which the members of her 
staff supported her in an endeavour to make the meetings pleasant as 
well as profitable. The report continued :—‘‘ The close of this year 
marks a change in the office of Secretary. Mr. H. Oake, B.A., has 
been elected President, and Miss Hill, after three years of splendid 
service, has asked to be relieved of her duties. The fact that Miss Hill 
has now been elected to be a Vice-President will, we hope, assure her 
that the members fully appreciate the excellent work she has done. The 
Committee have been fortunate in being able to nominate as joint 
Secretaries Miss Lake, of the Norwich High School, and Mr. A. R. 
Golden, B.A., and the result shown by the voting papers recently 
issued testifies that we all welcome them to their post, in the assurance 
that we shall find in them two Secretaries who will do their best to 
majntain the high position we have attained among the Branches of the 
Guild.” The report was adopted, on the motion of the Rev. H. W. 
Wimble and Miss C. Clark. Mr. Rye, proceeding with his lecture, 
said that in treating of the manners of the seventeenth century, he could 
truthfully take as his text the report once made by a midshipman on the 
manners prevailing in an island that he had had to visit—‘* Manners 
none, customs beastly.” Our ancestors of three centuries ago had 
etiquette enough, but of real manners, as we understand them now, 
they had practically none. In abundant justification of this point, Mr. 
Rye proceeded to quote from a book entitled, ‘* The Rules of Civility ; 
ur, Eertain Ways of Deportment observed amongst all Persons of 


Quality upon several Occasions.” It was difficult to imagine how free 
spoken people must have been when it was necessary to warn them 
that ‘‘it is unmannerly to make comparison with the person with whom 
you are speaking to discover the imperfection of another, as to say toa 
lady, ‘ Such a person is of no good reputation ; I know her well; she 
is fat and swarthy, like your ladyship.’’? The ‘‘ person of quality ” 
himself got a broad hint what not to do, for he was told that it was not 
becoming, ‘‘ when in the company of ladies, to handle them roughly, to 
kiss them by surprise, &c.’” When you visit ‘‘ his lordship” you must 
not pick your nose or scratch; and you are ‘‘ admonished to forbear 
hawking or spitting, as much as you can.” ‘‘In conference with a 
person o’ (Juality, it would be saucy or ridiculous to pull him by the 
Buttons, Bandstrings, or Belt, and most of all, to punch him on the 
Stomach.” The deference which an inferior had to show in writing 
to asuperior was of a kind which, nowadays, would be regarded as simple 
grovel. Simple grovelling, however, was not yet dead, and he could, 
if he dared, read letters from a parson not far from Norwich to his 
squire, thanking him for benefits received, and no doubt prospecting 
for others to come. In thanking him the parson wrote that the thanks 
of the village were due first to the squire, and secondly to Almighty 
God, for sending him to the parish. By way of illustrating the 
manners prevailing in private society in the home, in church, and else- 
where, Mr. Rye proceeded to quote copiously from various sources, 
Evelyn and Pepys more especially. In regard to matrimony, he made 
use of some interesting local references in the letters of the Le Neve, 
Gawdy, and Hobart families. He said: The various attempts made 
by Oliver Le Neve (he who killed Hobart in a duel in the pightle by 
Cawston Woodrow) to get married, and the trouble his friends took to 
find a good match for him, are all worth telling. In 1697 his friend 
Millicent writes him that his wife’s niece is staying with them—‘‘a 
young, comely, good-humoured, ingenuous widow, aged between 
nineteen and twenty, worth at least, to our knowledge, £15,000 ”— 
and implores Le Neve to come and court her before she gets snapped 
up in London. Possibly Le Neve thought, with old Weller, that 
widows were bad enough, but that an ingenuous widow was a little too. 
much of a good thing. So nothing came of it. He was more lucky 
the next time, however. Millicent, who was then at Bath (then, as 
later, as great a marriage market as ever), writes him thus: ‘‘Come 
and see if there are any you like. I know two sisters who divide 
£1,200 per annum, and are extraordinary fine women.” A month 
or two later matters progress a little, and he writes: ‘‘I have made 
inquiries about the Sheffields, £3,000 ready money will be laid 
down, and, if Mr. Sheffield likes, 44,000 and the estate, when he 
dies, between the two sisters, whose just characters are :—The eldest, 
tall, well-shaped, mild temper, extraordinary housewife, her father’s 
commands a law, and not acquainted with any one young man ; her face 
very agreeable, her age twenty-nine. The youngest sister, a beautiful 
face, not tall, much inclined to fat, and in her temper a perfect stoic; 
not of so ready or pleasing conversation as the other; her age twenty- 
six. If you find any suitable to your inclinations, I should be glad you’d 
begin whilst we are here.” Le Neve, who was then about forty-three, 
entertained the idea; for, after some bargaining with the papa on finan- 
cial matters, Millicent wrote :—‘‘ They all dined here on Tuesday, when 
I had the opportunity of making remarks ; and I do assure you (in my 
opinion) the character (of them) I gave before is short (of a truth). 
Cousin Biddy has told the young lady who modestly consents to what 
her father pleases, who says you must ask his daughter whether she is 
wishing to be a mother-in-law.” This prosaic match came off all. 
right, for on July 31, 1707, he married his third wife, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Robert Shefheld. Sometimes, when would-be mothers-in-law saw 
an advantageous match, they dispensed with the negotiating part of the 
business altogether, and married the young man to their daughter right 
away. This was the case when (as told in the Isham diary) Lord Maid- 
stone, the son of Earl Winchelsea, then a boy of about fourteen years 
old, and at Cambridge (they went early then), was brought down here 
into Norfolk by his tutor to avoid the plague then raging in the Varsity. 
As it turned out, this was jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire, 
for Mrs. Windham, of Felbrigg (seeing her chance to secure a live lord. 
for a son-in-law), contrived a match, and brought it off without consult- 
ing the earl, who was extremely furious, ‘‘as the girl had very little 
dowry.” But it didn’t matter very much, for he was killed by the 
Dutch at sea when very young. Just as at present, however, the sou- 
veau riche was often willing to pay for a noble alliance ; and we read 
that Sir Edward Coke (ancestor of the Earl of Leicester) ‘* would not 
stand out for money to match with a good family.” Sometimes a girl 
had a narrow escape of being picked up by a fortune-hunter. In the. 
Le Neve letters we are told how John Norris, of Norwich, having a 
mind that his daughter Betty should see a ‘‘ little further than country 
breeding,” sent her off to Francis Neve, a London merchant, near the 
Exchange (who had married his cousin), in the hopes of having her 
polished upa bit, and wrote that the Londoner’s wife’s ‘‘ prudent direc- 
tions we shall always listen to for her better breeding.” But they 
reckoned without the London ’prentice, who was proverbially bold and 
pushful, and he soon worked on the girl’s feelings, so that he almost 
persuaded her to say that she 4ad been privately married to him, con- 
cocted a forged marriage certificate, and had the impudence to bring it 
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down here to her father. But the old man acted with businesslike 
promptitude and despatch ; and, having got his daughter back, wrote 
sarcastically to his cousin: ‘‘I suppose you do not use to spare your 
apprentice to run up and down the country when he lists. I desire 
your order to secure him here as a runaway.” It’s just as lucky as not 
for the ’prentice that the order did not come down here in time, or the 
merchant’s friends on the Bench at the Guildhall would have 
“ larned him” not to do such things here. As it was, he ‘‘saw 
the snare, and he retired”; and so end the loves of the bold 
*prentice and the country heiress. We find that, in 1632, Antony 
Mingay, of Norwich, advised Framlingham Gawdy of a rich widow. 
t One Mr. Gooch, once a chief constable, died two months ago at 
Hoe, near Dereham, and is said to be worth £8,000 or £10,000 
or £12,000 according to different rumours.” He tells him she is a 
comely woman, between forty and fifty, and suggests that, as Philip 
Calthrop lives in the same house and has much influence, he might be 
of use. Widows were rather prominent articles in the marriage market. 
Miss Mingay writes from Tunbridge Wells in 1635 :—‘‘I met a young 
widow in the street—Alderman Pearce’s widow—she hath a great 
voice; I heard her talk as she went. She is worth £10,000. She 
hath four daughters and they have £5,000 apiece. She is tall and 
straight, and lives hard by the Old Exchange. Think of this.” He 
apparently did think of this, and came to the conclusion that £10,000 
was not enough for a widow with a great voice. Dealing with the 
customs of the times in relation to public religious observances, Mr. 
Rye told a number of excellent stories. The late Parson Berney, of 
Braconash, had been offended by two judges living in his neighbour- 
hood, and they came unwarily into his church together one Sunday 
morning. Promptly he changed his text and preached at them on the 
subject of the unjust;judge, with local illustrations. L’ Estrange told a good 
anecdote of a pious parson, who was born before the era of teetotalism, 
saying, ‘‘ that a glass or two of wine extraordinary would make a man 
praise God with much alacrity.” Mr. Rye was warmly thanked for his lec- 
ture on the proposition of Dr. Wheller, seconded by the Rev. H. Wimble. 

Plymouth.—On November 26 Miss Raymond, Head Mistress of the 
Devonport High School, favoured the Guild with a lecture on ‘* The 
Early Flemish School of Painting.” The lecture, which was of a most 
interesting and instructive character, was rendered additionally effective 
by limelight illustrations of some of the masterpieces of the most cele- 
brated painters of the school. The Chair was taken bythe President, 
Miss Turnbull, Head Mistress of the Plymouth High School, and the 
lecture was preceded by the usual conversazione, at which Miss Scott, 
Head Mistress of the Plymouth College for Girls, presided. The 


lecturer, in the course of her remarks, stated that ‘‘‘ The Early 
Flemish’ artists flourished in the fifteenth century id Flanders 
under the rule of the House of Burgundy. Chief amongst them were 
Hubert and Jan van Eyck, Roger van der Weyden, Thierry Bouts, 
Hugo van der Goes, Hans Memlinc, and Quentin Metsys. ‘The 
Mystic Lamb’ (S. Bavon, Ghent) is the most famous picture of the 
school, as it is also the first extant. It is a visible ‘Te Deum.’ The 
qualities for which these painters are most celebrated are their splendid 
and brilliant colouring, extreme truth and accuracy—shown in the 
smallest detail—and exquisite perfectionof finish. Theirskill in portraiture 
and lovely delicate landscapes are also admirable. They fail at times in 
knowledge of perspective, in atmosphere, in freedom of grouping. 
These faults may be attributed, in part, to the influence of stained-glass 
windows, carved wood altar-pieces, painted statues in gilt niches, and 
manuscripts with their illuminations and miniatures. Many of these arts 
were practised by these Flemings as well as their own art proper. They, 
on the other hand, have left strong impress on succeeding ages, especially 
in all sacred pictures. Van der Weyden may be said to have left 
formule for all the Gospel scenes. Scarcely ever is a church window 
filled with stained glass whose design may not be traced to Roger’s in- 
fluence. Jan van Eyck did not discover or invent oil-painting—as 
sometimes erroneously stated; but he discovered how to make a 


. siccative oil—a revolution in painting. All the pictures (to be shown 


, men. 


by the lantern) are painted in this medium, and on wooden panels— 
except one which is in tempera on linen. They are nearly all altar- 
een These, and a few portraits, were all the art attempted then. 
ainting, indeed, had scarcely come to consider itself an art, but 
numbered itself with the handicrafts. In Jan van Eyck’s days, the 
Guild of S. Luke (to which he and every painter was bound to 
belong) included saddlers and glass makers. A century later, these 
have dropped out, and their pace is taken by rhetoricians and literary 
What was background in Van Eyck becomes foreground in the 
next century. Art travels North—Tournai, Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, 
and Bruges were the homes of the earlier Flemings, but Quentin 
Metsys passed on to Antwerp, and, after him, art crossed the 
border to find a new home in Holland amid the new influence of 
the Reformation. We have but few details of the lives of these 
men. With difficulty can we discover the place or date of birth ; 
but from the Guild registers we can generally learn whom the 
painter married, when and where he joined the Guild, the place and 
date of his death and burial. Almost all of them appear to have led 
quiet, prosperous, uneventful lives. Their art was their life, and 
there they are imperishable.” 
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Ginn & Company. 9, S!Marhns Streel wc 


meet the growing demand for their school and college books, Messrs. GINN & COM- 
PANY, the leading educational publishers of America, heretofore represented in London 
by an agent, have opened a Branch Ofħce at the above address, under the man 
Mr. FreD J. MATHESON, through which all business for Great Britain and Ireland, the rest 
of Europe, and all British Colonies and possessions, with the exception of Canada, will now be 


ement of 


INVITATION TO TEACHERS. 


All interested in teaching are cordially invited to call at No. 9 St. Martin’s Street, where 
special facilities are given for the inspection of the books published by Messrs. GINN & 
OMPANY, representative of the most advanced methods in American Education. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES. 


GINN & COMPANY desire tocall special attention to their ‘‘ College Series ” of Greek and 
Latin Authors; ‘* Latin and Greek School Classics’’; their ‘* International Modern Language 
Series ” ; and their books on Anglo-Saxon. 

GINN & COMPANY publish a large assortment of English Classics edited respectively for 
children and for the students of Higher 

Excellent stories of Plant and Animal Life, designed to encourage observation and Nature 


nglish. 


study by the young, are among the publications of this house which have proved most popular. 


WORLD’S HISTORY. 


A GENERAL HISTORY FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By P. V. N. MYERS, recently Professor of History and Political Economy, University of Cincinnati. 
Half-leather, 7% x 5ins., x. +759 pp., 31 maps, 145 illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


A complete outline in one volume of the World's History from that of Eastern Nations to the present time, accepted and recommended by 
all leading Colleges and Universities in the United States as the best brief course in general history. 


t This is a handsome volume, well printed on good, hin paper, admirably equipped with illustrations and maps. . 


. and bound in half-morocco. The text is clear, 


ceadable, and well proportioned (bisecting at A.D. 476), and it attains a high level of accuracy. Altogether, the book strikes us as by far the fullest and chea Single 
volume manual of ‘General History’ with which we are yet acquainted.” — School Worid, February, 1902. post & 


Teachers desiring to examine this book with a view to its adoption for class uso may obtain a copy on approval by writing for it. 


GINN & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 9 St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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HE promise of the King’s Speech and Mr. Balfour’s 
assurance of an early and honourable place have 
been redeemed, and we have before Easter, not a lopsided 


The Bill, measure, nor an Abbé Sieyes’ projet de loi, 
the whole Bill, a paper draft not intended to get beyond 
and more the House of Lords, but a comprehensive 


than the Bill, Bil dealing with the whole of primary and 
secondary education. The croakers who prophesied a half 
Bill or no Bill at all now tell us that either the primary part 
will be withdrawn or that it will be wrecked between the Sym- 
plegades of denominationalists and anti-denominationalists. 
We draw a more favourable horoscope, and predict that the 
Government will wipe out the memory of its previous 
retreats and failures, if only it will screw up its courage and 
abandon the pusillanimous policy of local option. 


ATONE among our contemporaries we declined, last 


month, to despair of an Education Bill intro- 
duced before Easter. The dailies and the evening 
A Church papers long ago predicted no Bill at 
Militant. all, while our weekly educational organs 


despaired of anything more than a trun- 
cated secondary Bill, or even only a Cockerton Continuation 
Bill. The Church papers have, however, stuck to their 
guns and fulminated unceasingly against the Government 
if they declined to fulfil the whole of their promise, and at 
once. As specimens of their faithful dealing with the 
powers, we find such phrases as “the Government has 
entirely forfeited its claim to support,” is “ playing fast and 
loose with the question.” This is, undoubtedly, the way to 
produce a result. As long as a Bill was merely demanded 
by those obscure persons who are interested in education, 
It could with impunity be put off from year to year, but 
once let a powerful “ interest ” come in and threaten political 
vengeance, and the question becomes one of urgency. It 
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is the perilous state of the voluntary elementary schools, 
and the fact that in dozens of large centres of population a 
School Board cannot be staved off another year, which has 
secured for the Bill a first reading before Easter. 
As we anticipated in our last issue, the West Riding 
1 agitation against the assumption of elementary powers 
has died out. The sole capture since then has been the 
County Council of the Isle of Wight, thus 
yale ao g's making four dissentients in all. From 
non possumus. Middlesex, as well as Surrey, has come a 
strong counterblast, and that county, not 
content with a polite negative, will ask the County Councils 
Association to declare “that it is desirable that the County 
Authorities to be established by the proposed Education 
Bill should at all events have the option of taking over the 
work of elementary education.” As a specimen of how the 
opponents of the Government policy injure their case we 
need only glance at the proceedings at the last meeting of 
the East Suffolk Technical Committee. It should be pre- 
mised that this body (whose importance may be gathered 
when we mention £5,000 a year as its expenditure) has 
from the first conducted its business with open doors like a 
School Board—a step taken by no other County Committee 
in England—and is presided over by the Rev. J. F. A. 
Hervey. The Chairman, having read the West Riding 
resolution and rebutting statements from other County 
Councils, delivered himself as follows :—‘‘ County Council 
Secretaries were no doubt desirous of taking over elemen- 
tary as well as secondary education; he dared say they 
would take over the whole government of the country if they 
could.” If this method of attack on public officials 
who, of course, cannot reply is the best weapon of this 
party, it must be in a perilous state. His tirade did 
not produce the effect desired, and the Committee declined 
to concur with the West Riding. 


A VERY remarkable sign of the times and indication of 
the activity of the friends of the voluntary schools 
was the debate on the coming Bill initiated by Mr. Bridge- 
man at the London School Board on 
Pay tea March 3. For four Progressives to vote 
and the Bill, With Mr. Bridgeman, and thus defeat the 
previous question by 29 to 20 votes, was 
practically an endorsement of his motion that all voluntary 
schools should receive rate-aid, while retaining their de- 
nominational teaching. Of course everybody (?) assumed, 
and several said, that the Authority in London which would 
thus take the voluntary schools under its wing would be the 
School Board; but the motion, as drafted, said nothing 
about this. Mr. Lyulph Stanley, who, like the Stuarts, 
learns nothing and forgets nothing, would have none of this 
compromising with voluntaryism, but wants the Scotch 
system of universal School Boards. He might as well cry 
forthe moon. Dr. Macnamara was between the devil and 
the deep sea, and abstained from voting. However, he 
characterized voluntary schools as an anachronism. He is 
right, but should have added that School Boards are the 
same, and are also an anomaly. It ought to be plain to the 
supporters of this motion that, if to the present issues 
fought out at an “ad oc”? election there is added the 
question of the financing of the schools of various denomina- 
tions, the bitterness of elections will be vastly increased. 
No, the purport of the resolution will come—next year for 
London—but not by way of the School Board. 


CAMBRIDGE LECTURER” in the Saturday 
Review, commenting on two recent articles in that 
journal dealing with Oxford and the Civil Service examina- 
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Civil Service tions, corrects some random statements, 


Examinations and gives himself some interesting statistics. 
and the , 
Universities. The percentage of successful candidates who have 


had no special tuition at a crammer’s works out 
roughly as follows :—1892, 44 per cent. ; 1893, 32 per cent. ; 1894, 


54 per cent. ; 1895, 57 per cent. ; 1896, 55 per cent. ; 1897, 42 per 
cent. ; 1895, 28 per cent. ; 1899, 40 per cent. ; 1900, 27 per cent. ; 


Igo], 34 per cent. 

Further, since 1892, all the candidates, with scarce an 
exception, have been trained at some University, and 75 per 
cent. at Oxford and Cambridge. The contention of the 
Saturday Review, that the crammer is tending to oust these 
Universities, is not supported by the facts, and we agree 
with the “ Cambridge Lecturer” that it is no bad thing for 
a man who has passed three or four years at the University 
“to concentrate himself for a short time, under able tuition, 
on the task of co-ordinating and testing his knowledge, with 
a view to examination.” We fear, however, that in most 
cases the term or two terms spent with the crammer are 
devoted to tackling two or three fresh subjects, such as 
mental science and political economy, with a view to scoring 
marks. To limit the number of subjects a candidate may 
take up is a much-needed reform. 


FARE BEAUCHAMP gently chaffed the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, and referred it to the noble 
Duke’s modesty that he should declare himself wholly 
unable to understand speeches on educa- 


T E tion. The Earl wanted papers in reference 
Schools. to the effect of the Education Act and 
Minute of 1901 upon evening continuation 

schools. He intimated that the eftect had been disastrous, 


and stated that returns from every part of the country sup- 
ported this view. For once the Duke replied as the head 
of a Government Department may be expected to reply. 
He showed a complete grasp of the position, and had the 
details at his finger ends. In the first place, these schools 
had shown a slight decrease before the Act of 1901 ; so that 
any further decrease might be referred to other causes than 
those Earl Beauchamp suggested. Secondly, a large pro- 
portion of evening schools were carried on by other than 
School Board authorities. These were not affected by 
recent legislation. Definite and complete returns had been 
obtained from 132 School Boards, out of some four hun- 
dred circularized ; but figures based on these returns were 
necessarily fallacious. The Duke completely met Earl 
Beauchamp’s criticisms at every point, and further expressed 
his conviction that when the full returns for 1go1 to 1902 
were at hand, a considerable increase would be shown. 


HILANTHROPY is sometimes divorced from the 
practical and business-like qualities which are neces- 
sary to make it succeed. But Mr. Carnegie, a business- 
man himself, has been able to secure a 
body of trustees for the administration of 
his Scotch benefaction who show a like 
qualification. The report of the executive committee on 
the working of the Trust for the first year is satisfactory. 
Applications were carefully considered, and some hundreds 
were refused—in itself a certain guarantee. For, at first, 
it was thought that a student had merely to ask in order to 
receive his share of the bounty. Still even now the con- 
ditions of receiving a grant are perhaps too little severe, and 
it may be wise to raise the standard, so that the “ Carnegie 
students ” may take the rank of “‘scholars.” ‘The Committee 
assure us that ‘‘in a large number of cases the payment of 
class-fees has proved a boon of the greatest value to de- 
serving students.” ‘The case of one student who has al- 
ready refunded his fees has drawn a very strong letter of 
appreciation from Mr. Carnegie. 


The Carnegie 
Trust. 


“THE advocates of the elementary-school master some- 

times speak as if their proféyé were only fit to be put 
under a glass case or wrapped in cotton wool. To the pro- 
posal that entrance to a higher-grade schoo} 


baer pe should be determined by examination, and 
Examinations, that a record should be kept of such 


examinations, Dr. Macnamara took a pro- 
fessional objection. The examination would be made the 
stamp of the teacher’s capacity, and would become an 
unfair factor in the question of his promotion. To us 
such an argument seems paltry, and we doubt if many 
teachers will feel grateful to Dr. Macnamara. Of course, ‘a 
teacher’s success in preparing his boys for examination 
depends upon other things besides his capacity for teaching, 
and surely no Board would make promotion entirely depend 
upon examination results. In our opinion, a leaving exami- 
nation for Standard V. as a preliminary condition to admis- 
sion to a higher-grade school would be a wise precaution, 
and would do much to remove the feeling of insecurity that 
has arisen since the total abolition of individual examination. 
However, the London School Board would have none of it. 


\ \ JE have before us copies of two letters by the Director 

of Education for the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony, addressed the one to English teachers entering on 
their new duties, the other to colonial 
teachers, mainly Dutch, who are already 
engaged in the work. To the former Mr. 
Sargent points out that the first common 
ground that we hold with the race that is fighting us to the 
death is the school, and the future welfare of the country 
will largely depend on the impressions that English teachers 
make on the rising generation. As to the children them- 
selves, Mr. Sargent writes : “ You will probably be struck, as 
I was, with their charm of manner and docility ; you cannot 
fail to notice their perseverance and eagerness to learn.” 
If other less amiable traits are observed, zout savoir est lout 
pardonner. As to the vexed question of language, Mr. 
Sargent urges teachers to learn something of Taal, “ that 
expressive language of the Dutch Africander population, 
which measures and describes everything through the 
experience of farm life.” Secular instruction is to be given 
in English because Boers, no less that Dutch Africanders, 
fully recognize the material, if not the intellectual, advan- 
tages of a knowledge of English. Religious instruction is 
to be given in Taal “lest we should produce a feeling of 
spiritual alienation between father and son. To my think- 
ing, the State should not stand indifferent in matters of 
religion, but should give all encouragement to children to 
become full members of the Church to which their parents 
belong.” The second letter entreats the colonial teachers 
to give their stranger colleagues a hearty welcome, and 
contains the important announcement that training colleges 
are being made ready in which young teachers “ may learn 
more of their profession than they can in the rough and 
tumble of a camp school.” If our legislators and ministers 
would show a little more of the generous sympathy and 
wise tolerance that inspired these letters, there would be 
better hope of progress at home and peace abroad. 


Education in the 
Concentration 
Camps. 


HE Schoolmaster, like the sullen dame in “Tam o* 
Shanter,” has been “nursing her wrath to keep it 


warm.” At first it expressed satisfaction with the Register, 
rh qualified by a mild expostulation as to the 
“Schoolmaster” adequate representation of the N.U.T. 


on the Council. ‘On further considera- 
tion,” it discovers that the Register is “a 
“sort of social index expurgatorius,” contrived so that 
governors of secondary schools “may have marked off for 


on the Register. 
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them all the mere elementary ones of the profession.” 
“Having spent their time, their labour, and their money in 
order to confer lasting benefits upon the community at 
large, without, of course, receiving in the slightest degree 
any gratitude for, or recognition of, their efforts, they have 
the ineffable satisfaction of finding that the most conspicu- 
ous fruit of their disinterested labours is the fact that they 
are snubbed and flouted themselves.” 


HAvING for the last twenty years contended for an 

Inclusive Register, and maintained, at a time when 
the principle had but few adherents, that the elementary 
teachers, as trained, had a better right 
than most secondary teachers to be placed 
on the Register, we may frankly tell our 
friends that this angry ebullition seems to 
us uncalled for and unwise. We should ourselves have 
preferred a simple alphabetical list, with qualifications and 
experience entered against each name. The Consultative 
Committee, on which the elementary teachers were ad- 
equately represented, preferred a double column, and, for 
the life of us, we cannot see the harm. In either case the 
elass of school in which a teacher was engaged would have 
appeared, and those governors who object to elementary 
teachers (all are not so foolish) would have had no difficulty 
in sifting the wheat from the tares. If, on the other hand, 
as the College of Preceptors desired, the same standard of 
general education had been demanded from all, we doubt 
whether r per cent. of the forty-five thousand N.U.T. 
teachers would have found themselves on the Register. 
Can it be that the N.U.T. consider themselves ‘“ snubbed 
and flouted ” because they are registered without fee? In 
that case, the insult is easily wiped out. 


The Register 
a fair 
Compromise. 


‘THE King Alfred School Society has been discussing 

Home Lessons, and it has issued two weighty medical 
opinions against the prevailing practice. Sir Joseph Fayrer 
urges that children ‘‘ under ten or twelve ” 
(we wish he had been more definite) should 
work only in the early part of the day, and 
that for young people above that age the evening or 
preparation work should generally be diminished below 
its present standard. Sir James Crichton Browne is less 
measured in his language. He accuses teachers generally 
of imposing the heaviest part of school work—the opening 
up of new ground—at a time when brain function is at its 
lowest ebb, and pronounces that evening preparation of 
lessons if faithfully performed must be prejudicial to the 
fatigued brain. Now we are free to allow that head masters 
as a rule are either ignorant or careless: of the laws of health, 
and in one or two of the London day schools a monstrous 
amount of home work, both in quantity and in quality, is 
extorted from babes and sucklings. On the other hand, in 
most of the girls’ high schools with which we are acquainted 
little or no home work is exacted from the juniors, and the 
home work of the seniors is limited to revisal, repetition, or 
the application of rules that have been studied in class. 


Home Work. 


es misstatements as to the attitude of the County 
Councils towards the Bill of 1896 should at once be 
nailed to the counter. Mr. Yoxall, in his pamphlet ‘ The 
f Coming Education Bill,” says: ‘Six years 

The ie ae ago the Technical Education Committees 
County Councils. Of the County Councils showed a dislike 
to taking on even the work of secondary 

education (in the older sense of that term); and this was 
one cause of the downfall of the Education Bill of 1896.” 
The School Board Gazette, referring to the West Riding 
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resolution against elementary powers, says, twice over: 
“Those who remember the controversies which surged 
round the Government Bill of 1896 will recall the impres- 
sion which was created by a similar expression of opinion 
on the part of the County Councils Association.” Our 
readers will of be astonished to hear that there is no 
shadow of foundation for either of these statements. To 
deal with the latter first. On May 13, 1896, the County 
Councils Association met in a general meeting; it was © 
unanimously resolved : 


That this Association, without expressing any opinion on the con- 
troversial portions of the Education Bill, do approve generally of the 
proposals contained in the Bill to place the control of e/ementary and 
secondary education in administrative counties under a Local Educa- 
tional Authority, and, as regards those counties, the County Council, 
acting through a Committee as the Educational Authority, is well 
qualified to undertake the powers and duties imposed upon that body 
by the Bill. 


As regards Mr. Yoxall’s statement, the facts are still more 
remarkable. It is true that seven County Councils in — 
England did then resolve against e/ementary powers, but 
not a single one resolved against the secondary powers of 
the Bill. It is thus that history is made, or, rather, manu- 
factured. 


HE London School Board has ordered some hundred 
new pianos,.and there is the usual batch of angry 
letters to the newspapers. Even in the prehistoric days of 
elementary education—before 1870—village 
schools had their piano or harmonium, and 
we should be sorry to think that any de- 
partment of a London Board school is without a piano. 
The old superstition crops up again, this time from Leeds, 
that children are taught instrumental music. If they were, 
what would one piano be amongst four hundred girls? But 
for marching, physical exercises, and songs a musical instru- 
ment zs of great service and holds an important position in 
the daily curriculum. That Mr. Forster did not contem- 
plate such expenses is doubtless true. Still less did he 
perhaps foresee the time when a School Board would order 
a rubber-tired omnibus to take children to school. Itisa 
logical outcome of free education. The poor little sufferer 
who cannot walk to school is not on that account to be 
neglected. The feeling of public responsibility is growing, 
and well that it should be so. Private munificence does 
much ; but Homes and Institutes cannot cope with the 
demands made on them, and schools for physically defective 
children have become a necessity. 


Pianos and 
Bath-chairs. 


Sook sometimes wax indignant when it 

is suggested that they are not the best persons to 
advise on or to control education. But in these columns 
we have, so we believe, never exaggerated 
the importance of experts. Specialist or 
expert—the very name suggests a limita- 
tion. The family doctor knows the constitution of his 
patient, and gives advice directed towards the establishment 
of a general state of good health ; the specialist sees disease 
in a single organ, and is often indifferent to general health. 
This is the prelude to a caution in reference to the appoint- 
ment of a number of oculists to the London School Board. 
By all means let the children have competent help in the 
matter of their eyesight. It is of first importance. But we 
hope that, while the oculists order countless pairs of spec- 
tacles for existing children, they will not omit an inquiry 
into the causes of the trouble, and that they will report to the 
Board upon such matters as the type of the text-books 
used, the position of the light, the distance of the children 
from the black-board, and similar points. 


Eyesight and 
Oculists. 
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THERE has been a remarkable change during the last 
six years in the opinions expressed by speakers on 
educational subjects with regard to private schools. This 
The Private change of opinion is very largely due to 
School, the increased activity of the scholastic 
associations—not only those which repre- 
sent the views of private schools and their proprietors, but 
mixed bodies like the College of Preceptors and the 
Teachers’ Guild. By steadfastly proclaiming the necessity 
of maintaining and retaining such private schools as are 
efficient, they have at last convinced both the man in the 
street and the politician. There are, indeed, private 
schools which differ little, if at all, from elementary schools: 
there are others where the pretence of intellectual work is a 
farce, but these are a decreasing minority, and there is a 
danger, in our zeal for reform, of rooting out the wheat 
with the tares. It would be a calamity if all English schools 
tended to become of one type—a condition of affairs which 
is rapidly approaching in Wales. But now we have Sir 
John Gorst’s statement that private schools, if efficient, will 
be “recognized ”—recognized, we suppose, as contributing 
to the supply of education, and therefore not liable to undue 
competition. 


Acs Easter has come, and we are still no nearer to 
any general agreement upon the date of the spring 


holidays. At the present moment some children from 
Easter boarding schools, both boys and girls, will 
Holidays. be at home. At the end of the present 


week other schools will break up, and 
some will begin work again. And so it will be throughout 
the month of April. Many schoolboys and schoolgirls 
look forward with but lessened pleasure to their holidays, 
because they will not see their brothers or sisters who may 
be at other boarding schools. The inconvenience is so 
obvious that we wonder parents have not taken up the 
question. By general consent the middle and end of April 
is the best period for the spring holidays, though this 
position is complicated in some districts where Easter is 
neglected in favour of Whitsuntide. As head masters have 
up to the present failed to bind themselves to take common 
action, it may remain perhaps for the Local Authority to set 
an example by pressing upon all schools over which they 
have influence to agree to a certain date. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE Honorary Secretary of the Association of Technical Institu- 
tions draws attention to the fact that Sir William Hart-Dyke did not 
make the statement attributed to him in this column last month. We 
regret to have been misled by an inaccurate report, and are glad to 
learn that Sir William was a true prophet, inasmuch as he predicted the 
proposal of the Government as regards Local Authorities for Education 
would be against election ad Aoc. The Bill, introduced by Mr. Balfour 
in a speech remarkable both for its manner and matter, is, at any rate, 
sound in general principle, and is likely to afford a useful basis for 
settlement among all but ‘‘ extremists.” In its present form it would 
be acceptable alike to progressives and unprogressives among the 
County Councils, and probably very few of these Authorities would 
object to immediately control elementary, as well as secondary and 
technical, education. A few Councils, it is true, have followed the lead 
of the West Riding, and repudiated the larger responsibility ; but, on 
the other hand, others have expressed the opposite view. 


e 


IN the Report of the Technical Instruction Committee for the City of 
Liverpool, the Chairman, Councillor Oulton, in urging the necessity 
for early legislation, indicates the more prominent points with which 
a Bill should deal. Such matters as the limitation, financial or other- 
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wise, in regard to education, of the City Council ; the constitution of 
the Local Education Authority, and its powers of expenditure and 
administration ; whether primary education should be included, ex- 
cluded, or be optional to the City Council ; the relation which the new 
Authority will hold to the training of teachers; and the provision of 
new buildings, colleges, or schools when and where they may be 
required, and the relation of other than municipal schools or institutions 
to the Local Authority—these and other important questions are not 
made easier of solution by delay. 


THE work of technical instruction in Liverpool as shown by the 
Director’s Report is progressing on sound and satisfactory lines. At 
the beginning of last year the City Council assumed the direct respon- 
sibility for the work of the various evening science, art, and technological 
classes hitherto carried on as an independent organization. The new 
Central Technical School building, commenced in 1891, was completed 
during the year, and ‘‘ for the first time the important central evening 
classes for artisan students of science and technology were able to 
meet in rooms specially provided, arranged, and equipped for the 
purpose, and under conditions which made it possible for the theoretical, 
and more especially the practical, part of the instruction to be efficiently 
carried out.’ The Committee now have under their control the 
Central Technical School, two new branch schools, and a third centre 
which has been considerably extended. The following facts from the 
report give some indication of the character and scope of the work :— 
Grants were paid to secondary schools amounting to £1,543, the 
number of pupils on the roll being 1,927. The School of Commerce, 
which provides systematic day courses as well as afternoon and evening 
classes, was attended by 219 individual students, a considerable propor- 
tion of whom attended four or five times a week. Commercial classes 
at other institutions attracted over two thousand students, while the 
number of students registered in evening classes for science, art, and 
technology numbered 4,153. The Committee also spent a sum of 
£1,290 on scholarships and exhibitions. 


THE ninth Annual Report of the Education Department of the 
Durham Council is a well arranged and detailed review of the results 
obtained under a well organized scheme of operations. The following 
figures, relating to the educational institutions of the county, are of 


interest. The figures given, it is said, are from the official returns of 
the Board of Education :— 
No, of No. of Parliamentary 
Schools. Scholars. Grant. 
Public Elementary Schools... 450 ...... 165,758 o. £213,113 
Secondary Schools— 
Public svcsiwsevecenions II 1,447 
Private cicdestsciacauan' ah q5 t 1,652 “UU 3:440 
Evening Preparatory Schools 182 ...... 13,740 o 6,202 
Other Technical Schools and 
Classes we csscavescscuastoess i, ae 45437 aroni 2,212 


THE Durham Committee has, very properly, laid down stringent 
regulations requiring satisfactory evidence of preparatory work before 
permitting students to undertake special or technical classes. ‘*A 
number of students who formerly were admitted without question to 
any science class are now taking a systematic course ; whilst a few have 
unreasonably declined to fall in with the scheme, and have ceased to 
attend the classes. Both these causes have contributed to reduce the 
actual number in attendance at elementary science classes and in 
the ordinary grade of technological and commercial subjects. On the 
other hand, systematic work has resulted in increased interest and in 
a greater proportion proceeding to advanced studies. This is shown 
by the statistics. The proportion of advanced work in 1898-9 was 
19°3 per cent. During 1899-1900 this increased to 269 per cent., and 
in 1900-1 to 27 per cent. The policy of the Durham Committee 1s 
sound and reassuring, and, if it was generally adopted, evening class 
instruction throughout the country would be much more effective and 
much less wasteful—that is to say, commencing, in the first instance, 
with the preparatory classes well scattered over the country, feeding 
the centres conducting classes of the next higher grade, and then, in 
turn, handing their best students to the technical institutes in the 
county and county boroughs. : 


The expenditure of the County Education Committee for the year 
amounted to about £17,000. The number of students instructed was as 
follows :—In evening schools and classes, 7,592 ; in secondary schools, 
1,072 ; holding scholarships and exhibitions, 454. It is interesting to 
note that there are now five technical schools in the county, towards the 
erection of which the County Council made substantial building grants. 
Rate aid is also provided in 9 of the 61 urban districts to supplement 
the contribution of the County Fund. 
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ATHLETIC GAMES AND MASTERS. 


AN APOLOGY. 7 
By H. B. TRISTRAM. 


W: can always hear an undertone of opposition to the 
time spent on games at our public schools: and this 
every now and again swells out into a full chorus of indignation 
and expostulation. Athletic games are a sort of tame stag, 
ready to be turned out and hunted, whenever our educational 
empirics want a little excitement. But they take good care 
that the poor animal is never pulled down and killed. Occasion- 
ally, a red herring is dragged accross the trail, and the hounds 
go off on another scent: it may be in pursuit of commercial 
education. Lately the hunt has been very hot, and the hounds 
have been running strongly in full cry, laid on to the scent by a 
poet who has certainly on former occasions succeeded in 
understanding and expressing the popular feeling. This time, 
however, he is tilting at the wrong windmill. But Kipling’s 
attitude towards our sports reminds one of the way David 
Hume regarded Sir Richard Grenville’s last fight in the 
“ Revenge,” as something beyond his ken, a freak, outside the 
scope of the sober historian. 

Still, in other quarters, we do hear the question seriously 
asked, whether some of our recent unfortunate battles have not 
been lost on our playing fields. It is a most pertinent ques- 
tion. And, if there is any ground for answering it in the affirm- 
ative, a very serious indictment is brought against the system 
and management of our schools. 

Such an answer may mean one of twothings. To say that 
our playing fields are responsible for the loss of battles means 
either that too much time is spent over athletics to the detri- 
ment of other studies, or that those games which ought to teach 
quickness of judgment, power of initiative, resourcefulness, 
courage, and strategy have lamentably failed to do so, while 
there is supposed to be good authority for asserting that this 
was not the case a hundred years ago. And yet a hundred 
years ago athletic games were utterly without organization ; 
and football, for the most part, was of the Shrove Tuesday 
order, such as we may still fortunately see in a few places, 
played up and down the main street of a town—a game without 
rules, played for the pure sport of playing. 

How then are we to locate the blame? Many will reply that 
these games take up too much time at school. Well, cricket is 
played during one term only out of three ; and football really re- 
quires very little time, certainly no longer than a boy ought to be 
out taking exercise, if he is to keep himself fresh and vigorous ; 
and, if it 1s to be played successfully, it must be limited to three, 
or at the very most four, games in the week. A more serious 
charge against our school games is that they occupy too much 
of a boy’s thoughts, and take his mind off other more important 
matters. Of such an objection I have a very keen appreciation, 
and I fully sympathize with those in authority who refuse to 
allow their boys to play any more matches in which the excite- 
ment is keen. Yet, if we are going to make any serious use of 
cricket and football, there must be at least a few matches in 
which boys take a keen interest, though it is of little importance 
whether they are with another school or only another house. 
lf there is no interest in a match, it would be better not to play 
it. If there is interest in it, boys will think about it beforehand; 
and I should like to know the opinion of those concerned as to 
the value of the three hours’ work on the morning of “ Houses 
and Commoner Sixes.” 

It may be unfortunate that boys find such an absorbing 
interest in their games ; but they must be interested in some- 
thing, and only a small proportion will find the necessary 
interest in their book-work, unless the methods or subjects of 
our teaching are greatly changed. Perhaps, after all, it may be 
just as well that they have some healthy and inspiriting subject 
on which to spend their constant stream of talk. But I am in- 
clined to think that in few schools as yet has there been any 
attempt to make serious use of our great games. The possi- 
bilities of football and cricket as a means of education have 
been almost as much neglected as Bradshaw and whist. 

If war has become more scientific during the last hundred 
years, no one will deny that football and cricket have developed 
in the same direction, and at least in an equal degree. But in 
speaking of a scientific training I mean something very different 
from the mere technical skill of playing forward straight, or 
taking a pass clean, and sprinting for the goal line, when there 


isa clear road in. Learning to play straight is like learning to 
write Latin prose grammatically, or to plane a piece of wood 
square—of very little value as a training to those who find no 
difficulty in it ; but an excellent discipline for those who at first 
think the performance of the task quite hopeless. 

It is not merely to teach hand and eye to act together that 
we want these games. They are a valuable complement to 
other school work in training the intellectual, as well as the 
moral, faculties. Viewed in this light, cricket does not, 
perhaps, rank as high as football ; yet it has great possibilities. 
The captain of a school eleven has opportunities which any one 
might envy ; greater opportunities than the captain of a county 
eleven. For in first-class cricket the capabilities, style, and 
idiosyncrasies of most players are familiar. But it is not so in 
school cricket. The opposition is generally an unknown 
quantity, and, in spite of proverbial uncertainty, in school 
cricket we are constantly treated to most ridiculous surprises 
in bowling, as well as in batting. So a school captain has to 
decide, after seeing a new man play a couple of balls, what he 
is likely to do or try, and to place his field and change his 
bowling accordingly. And, if he can be taught to observe, and 
deduce satisfactorily on such points, surely the training is 
worth the expenditure of a good deal of time. 

But, I am told, all that refers only to the captain ; and the 
rest have nothing of the sort. But are they not at the same 
time being taught to observe? And is it nothing to teach a 
selfish boy, who is a slow scorer, to rise, when occasion requires, 
superior to averages, and hit as best he can, because his side 
must make fifty runs in twenty minutes? Is it nothing that a 
boy who is naturally slow to trust, and hesitating in his judg- 
ment, should learn to run sharp runs—a delightful amusement, 
yet demanding the coolest head, the most rapid decision, and 
the most sublime confidence between the partners? The art of 
running can only be acquired in matches ; and, if people are not 
ready to sacrifice an occasional wicket in the sacred cause of 
education, they may win the match, but they lose something 
vastly more important. 

Most of the educative advantages ot cricket are to be found 
in football, and in more constant operation ; while, in addition, 
all the physical powers are brought into action. But, though I 
consider football the finest physical training for boys, I regard 
it as hardly less important as a moral agent. My own expe- 
rience of late years has been almost entirely confined to Rugby 
football, and in that, I confess, I am an old Tory. I am sorry 
to see the ever-increasing tendency to play to the three- 
quarters ; for I am by no means alone in thinking that this 
tendency is interfering with the excellence of the game as a 
school training. What we want for our boys is the genuine 
hard-shoving, forward game, in which the forwards do the great 
bulk of the work, and I should gladly welcome any legislation 
that would help this. But the soul-destroying consideration of 
gate-money forbids it. I wish more of those interested in edu- 
cation could realize the value of a hard game of football—a 
game in which the player has to play himself out to the very 
end. I remember how, after a magnificent match, in which 
every forward on either side had to work to the last ounce, and 
at the end nothing was scored (I believe the ball never crossed 
either goal line), a boy said to me: “I didn’t think a man 
could go through an hour’s work as hard as that, and live.” 
Was that no education for him? He had done his duty at a 
cost to himself that he had never known before ; and he was a far 
better man after it than he was before it. And I doubt if foot- 
ball can be equalled as a training for the faculty of initiative. 
All through the game a player has to act on his own respons- 
ibility, and that with a furious suddenness which demands 
instantaneous decision. He must see the right thing to do, 
and do it, without the slightest hesitation ; for hesitation always 
spells failure. 

I am not going to discuss the comparative merits of the 
various styles of football. But we at schools have to consider 
how we may turn football to the greatest advantage; and I 
very much doubt if hitherto we have made the most of it. I 
believe the man who was a good soldier a hundred years ago 
would be a good soldier now; and I am quite sure that the 
man who was a good football player a hundred years ago 
would be a good football player now. He had then to learn 
everything by the light of nature, and by experience. If he was 
successful, he was very successful. It was the same with the 
old method of classical teaching. The best scholars made 
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themselves scholars. It was not a system calculated to make 
the best of merely average ability ; but it was a grand system 
for the strongest. But now, in most cases, our scholars are 
carefully selected at an early age, and all through their public- 
school career are still more carefully coached. We may pre- 
sume that the results are satisfactory for the scholars; and it 
does not concern us here to consider whether they are satis- 
factory for those of inferior brain power. What does concern 
us is that our school games should be so managed that not 
only the natural athletes, who may well be trusted to look after 
themselves, but also those of inferior quality, the indolent, the 
clumsy, and the weak, get the fullest possible good out of them. 

The enemies of our classical education complain that the 
teaching of modern subjects in classical schools is so bad, and 
so little time is spared for them, owing to the all-absorbing 
demands of classics, that good results cannot be expected. 
For our athletic training we do not ask for more time, but we 
do ask for better teaching. If good teaching 1s considered so 
necessary for the dull or the average boy in his book-work, 
might not the same consideration be shown for him in his 
field-work? Now that our great games are universally recog- 
nized as part of our public-school system, why should the 
athletic master be the butt of cheap sneers? Why should it be 
considered ridiculous to engage masters because they under- 
stand these games? Only for pecuniary reasons do schools 
ever object to have a cricket professional, who is supposed to 
teach boys cricket. Among these professionals there are many 
capable men; but I think that experience has shown that, even 
in the technique of cricket, they are not the most successful 
teachers, and few of them begin to understand the real edu- 
Cative possibilities of the game. To do this we want a more 
highly trained intellect, something more than a mere athlete. 

However far the doctrine that a man could teach classics 
because he was a scholar has been accepted in the past, it is no 
longer one of the cardinal points in a head master’s creed. And 
there is no more reason for supposing that a man can teach 
games well because he can play them well; though, just as 
a man must have some personal acquaintance with the 
classics if he is going to teach them, so there are very few 
who cannot play these games moderately well and yet teach 
them well. But, if cricket and football are to hold the position 
in our schools which they deserve, if they are to be made of 
more real use, if they are not to be merely tolerated because 
they give boys something to occupy them when they are not in 
school, we must have a race of enthusiastic athletic masters 
who care nothing for their own performances, but only think of 
the welfare of their boys, and who can bring themselves to 
realize that winning matches is not the ultimate object of this 
part of our education. 

Some such men I know, and I am confident that there must 
be an abundance of them in the country ; but they hardly geta 
fair chance, and their efforts are rarely taken seriously. The 
advocates of other branches of education have for years past 
been making this same appeal—to be taken seriously. But 
there is an obstacle in the way which seems insuperable. 
Beati possidentes / 


CORRESPOND ENCE. 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND THE UNIVERSITIES. — 
SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, —In the March number of your Journal “ Zeitgeist,” after 
inquiring into the main causes of our present undoubted short- 
comings as regards proficiency in modern languages, especially 
French and German, made certain definite proposals for a sure 
and speedy remedy. The greater part of his letter, especially 
the earlier portion of it, seems to me admirable. It contains a 
clear and fair statement of the case, and a by no means exag- 
gerated criticism of the position of the large majority of our 
head masters and of many of our Universities and University 
colleges. Towards the end of his letter “ Zeitgeist” shows a 
familiarity with what has been done and is being aimed at 
abroad, but it seems to me that, with regard to what he says 
about the general state of things in this country, and the re- 


medies he wishes to see applied forthwith by the Board of Edu- 
cation, he is not only somewhat unpractical, but decidedly unfair 
to some Universities, especially to the University of Cambridge. 

In some cases his absolute condemnation of the policy of 
existing educational authorities is perfectly right and well 
deserved. Thus everything said by him about the indifference 
and total lack of sympathy on the part of nearly all the head 
masters of our larger secondary schools is, unfortunately, only 
too true. This sad fact was demonstrated again last December 
by their attitude at the Cambridge Conference. It seems clear 
that for some time to come modern language teachers have 
nothing to hope for from them, and no doubt future 
generations will lay the responsibility of neglecting a sub- 
ject of the utmost national importance in great part at the 
door of our present head masters. Against such a charge they 
can hardly plead that their resolution to print and distribute 
Mr. Bell’s paper is as much as modern language teachers and 
the parents sending their boys to the great public schools have 
aright to expect from those who claim to be leaders in the 
field of secondary education. 

Again, the complaint of “Zeitgeist ” about the indifference of 
the Universities to the claims of modern languages 1s, at least 
in part, well founded. The backwardness of Oxford in this 
respect is especially noticeable and deplorable. At this ancient 
seat of learning there is, up to now—in spite of the exceptional 
advantages afforded by the Bodleian Library and the Taylorian 
Institute for a thorough scientific and practical modern lan- 
guage study—no Honours School of Modern Languages, and 
apparently there does not even exist on the part of the author- 
ities any intention of starting one. Thus, at any rate so far 
as men are concerned, Oxford has been and is actually refusing 
to take her share in the training of the British modern language 
scholars and teachers of the future. 

But, in blaming the Universities as a whole and without ex- 
ception, “ Zeitgeist ” has obviously gone too far. In his praise- 
worthy zeal for exposing shortcomings he has for a moment 
overlooked the very decided improvement which in recent years 
has taken place in our modern language teaching, and also in 
our modern language examinations. This improvement is very 
largely due to a band of enthusiastic English-born school and 
University teachers of French and German, who have received 
their training at Cambridge—a training which, in nearly every 
case, was supplemented by residence abroad. Men and women of 
British origin, trained at Cambridge and those other British Uni- 
versities where modern languages are now seriously and effect- 
ively taught, are assisting in ever increasing numbers the best 
foreign teachers of modern languages in our secondary schools. 
The best of our school teachers, together with the most pro- 
minent University professors, began to organize their profession 
by starting, nearly ten years ago, the Modern Language 
Association, and are now actively engaged in discussing the 
best means of teaching their subject and of training efficient 
teachers for the large demands of the immediate future. 

It is, therefore, not right to ignore or to underrate the work 
done in recent years by some, at least, of our Universities, 
notably by the University of Cambridge ; and your able con- 
tributor might well have welcomed the gradual spreading of 
more satisfactory viva voce tests in modern language examina- 
tions in schools and Universities. Most of these much needed 
reforms have come from one or other of our Universities, and 
were unheard of ten or fifteen years ago. 

I think that “Zeitgeist” rightly blames the Universities for 
having, so far, refused to admit a modern language as an 
alternative for Greek in their preliminary examinations, and by 
so doing denied to modern languages the status that the 
ancient classical languages have hitherto monopolized. And 
here I wish to urge the University and college authorities not 
only to delay no longer this much needed reform of their pre- 
liminary examinations, but to go one step further. There is no 
possible doubt that at the present day—whatever the state of 
things may have been thirty years ago—the ability to read doth 
French and German is absolutely indispensable for a// kinds of 
higher study. Hence the Universities should, in their own 
interests, z#szsfon a reasonable proficiency in either language 
being shown by any freshman reading for honours, whatever 
his special subject may be. For this reason, I should amend 
“ Zeitgeist’s”” proposal by insisting that in the future, in all our 
entrance examinations (in Universities and colleges), af least 
one modern language should be made compulsory, and that a 
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second should be strongly encouraged by making it an alterna- 
tive for a classical language. 

So far I have, on the whole, been able to agree with the views 
which have so forcibly been set forth by “ Zeitgeist.” But when 
he comes to discuss the best means of obtaining in the near 
future a large number of thoroughly competent teachers of 
modern languages I feel bound to part company with him, and 
to enter a very strong protest against his scheme. His plan is 
to ask the Board of Education to set apart for about ten years 
the yearly sum of £5,000 for the purpose of giving travelling 
studentships of the value of £100 a year to intending modern 
language teachers. So far, so good. He rightly urges that a 
judicious use of this comparatively small sum would soon be 
attended by the most beneficial results. But he goes on to 
say :— 

Let the Board of Education invite graduates of any British Uni- 
versity who are in possession of an Honours degree, and who wish to 
qualify as modern language masters, to apply for studentships of the 
value of £100 per annum, tenable for four years. Select twenty of the 
applicants who seem best qualified for the task, and send them for two 
years to France and for two years to Germany. The period of two 
years might be reduced to one year in either country for men who have 
graduated in modern languages in Great Britain. . . . Asa test of their 
application and industry, they might reasonably be expected to obtain 
the degree of Licenczd ès Lettres in France, and of Philosophie Doctor 
in Germany. 


It is to these proposals that I most strongly object. I con- 
sider them not only unpractical, but positively mischievous. I 
note in passing that no women teachers are considered in this 
scheme, the writer being, apparently, anxious to secure in the 
shortest possible time a large band of able sen to teach modern 
languages in our secondary schools for boys. 

In his eagerness to secure modern language teachers 
“ Zeitgeist ” refuses to develop what we already have, to foster 
a young but promising plant ; he aims at beginning afresh, and, 
at least, partly, with men whose bent and studies have so far 
mot been modern languages. Does he really believe that 
for his purpose any man with a good Honours degree can 
compete, and should be allowed to compete, on equal terms 
with a man who has obtained a good Honours degree 
in modern languages? This seems to me to be a fatal 
mistake, and the adoption of this plan would certainly do 
modern language studies at our Universities far more harm 
than “ Zeitgeist” has probably realized. Nothing could be 
more beneficial than the grant of a large number of travelling 
studentships to intending modern language teachers, but these 
studentships should exclusively be granted to such men as have 
studied the subject for years and in a thorough manner at a 
British University which possesses a well organized modern 
language department. Only those men should be helped by 
the State or by public bodies, such as County Councils, 
Chambers of Commerce, &c., who have spent some of the best 
years of their life, their energy, and their money in making 
themselves proficient in modern languages at one of our own 
Universities. 

In every respect the proposal to call in graduates in other 
subjects seems quite unsatisfactory, and I feel sure that in no 
country in the world would the authorities for a moment dream 
of adopting such a plan. It would be an undeserved blow for 
those who have up to now given up their lives to modern 
language study and teaching; it would most surely choke and 
probably nip in the bud that young and promising plant of an 
English school of modern languages which is only just begin- 
ning to take root and to blossom forth on our soil. Certainly 
this cannot be the aim that “ Zeitgeist” has in view. There is 
not even now such a dearth of duly qualified teachers of modern 
languages as “ Zeitgeist ” supposes ; only these men require to 
have a freer hand, better opportunities, more time, encourage- 
ment, promotion, chances of head masterships, and also, as 
“ Zeitgeist” most properly urges, and as is actually done in 
some foreign countries, occasionally—say once every five years 
—a grace term, with continuation of salary and status, in order 
to go abroad and brush up their knowledge of the languages. 

Again, I cannot help thinking that it would be a very unwise 
step to require all the men to whom such a studentship was 
given to take one or even two foreign degrees. The work 
that would have to be done for the obtaining of these degrees 
would prevent most of the students from doing what is most 
needed to qualify for their subsequent work in this country. 


Some of the best would probably graduate abroad without any 
compulsion, as some have done hitherto, but the majority of 
our graduates would certainly be unwilling to go in for two new 
foreign examinations, nor could it be urged that the reading for 
them would be the best possible use they could make of their time 
abroad. Would “ Zeitgeist” suggest that they should be called 
upon to refund the money of their studentships in case they failed 
in these examinations? The conditions under which these student- 
ships might be given should not contain any stipulation of the 
sort proposed by “Zeitgeist”; I could mention some very dif- 
ferent conditions that might with great advantage be imposed 
upon the holders of such modern language studentships, but it 
would lead me too far to go at present into details on this 
subject. 

In conclusion, I warmly welcome “ Zeitgeist’s” outspoken 
letter as a valuable contribution to a question the speedy solu- 
tion of which is of the greatest national importance. The 
suggestion that the Board of Education might be approached 
is, to my mind, good, and not without promise. This is a point 
which the Modern Language Association might well take up 
and carry, to the great advantage of the country. Some other 
means of efficiently encouraging the study of modern languages 
and of increasing the.number of duly qualified English-born 
teachers of the modern foreign tongues have been suggested in 
my letters to the editor of the 7times, dated December 26, 1900, 
and January 29, 1901. 

In further discussing this most important question from every 
possible point of view, we may do well to remember Heyse’s 
maxim : 

Verschiedene Ziele? Boses Spiel, 
Doch können wir uns noch gelten lassën. 
Verschiedene Wege zu gleichem Ziel ? 
Da hilft kein Gott, wir müssen uns hassen. 
—Y ours, &c. SAPERE AUDE. 
March, 1902. 


THE NEW METHOD. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Prof. Rippmann is mistaken in considering me a 
bitter opponent of what he calls the Reform Method. On the 
contrary, I gladly welcome any system that will bring about a 
better state of things. It is, however, at present doubtful, to say 
the least, how far the method is a panacea for the various evils 
that now exist. They are more deep-seated than any “ method,” 
however excellent, can remedy. In his able letter in this 
month’s issue, your correspondent “ Zeitgeist” goes earnestly 
and thoroughly to the root of the matter. As long as modern 
languages are played with (indeed in some schools it is little 
else), and inserted in the curriculum merely for show or to 
please parents, few of whom have any idea what learning a 
language really means, so long shall we be far behind other 
nations in this respect. 

I quite agree with “ Zeitgeist ” that it is not national inability 
to acquire a foreign tongue that hampers our linguistic attain- 
ments. An Englishman, if the opportunity is given him, is 
quite as capable in this respect as most foreigners. But whether 
it is his natural modesty, or diffidence, or want of “ push,” it 
nearly always happens that when an Englishman meets a 
foreigner the conversation is carried on in English, even though 
the Englishman may be the better linguist. 

That excellent results can be obtained in this country is 
obvious from the standard reached by some of the pupils in 
girls’ high schools, where more time is devoted to the subject. 
It is impossible that much can be done in two or three hours a 
week, divided between conversation, grammar, translation, and 
composition. That the work is often relegated to teachers 
whose knowledge of modern languages is very slender is only 
to be expected under the “ form-master” system. As a rule, he 
must be a good classical or mathematical scholar, with sufficient 
general education to teach a certain amount of history, 
geography, &c., while a smattering of French and German is all 
that is required. To teach the lowest form the elements of 
Latin or Greek a University man, who has studied these 
languages for ten or more years, is demanded. To teach 
advanced French and German, one who has picked up a certain 
acquaintance with these from desultory study and a few weeks’ 
residence abroad is considered amply efficient. 

As for the pronunciation, I obviously did not, as Prof. 
Rippmann seems to think, refer solely to the new method, 
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indeed, I hope from it for much improvement in this respect. 
Of the fact that the pronunciation taught to boys (I cannot from 
experience speak of girls) is indifferently taught, many instances 
have come to my knowledge. As an example, I may quote the 
reply of a public-school boy, when asked how he was getting on 
with French and German in the higher form to which he had 
been promoted. “Oh,” he said, “all right now, but Mr. A.’s 
pomeeaon is 90 different from Mr. B.’s that at first I could 

ardly understand him.” Mr. A. is a linguist of established 
reputation. 

Trusting Prof. Rippmann will now wipe me off the list of 
Opponents of the “ Reform” Method, and apologizing for the 
length to which this letter has run,—! am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

H. S. BERESFORD WEBB. 


P.S.—By the omission of a comma after “excellent ” in the 
first line of the second paragraph of my former letter, my mean- 
Ing was not quite clearly expressed. 


REGISTRATION. 
To the Editor of the Jounal of Education. 


S1R,—I learn from to-day’s papers that the Registration 
Council is now established, and will shortly be summoned by 
the Board of Education. Their first work will be to resolve the 
many vexed questions which were raised by the Order in 
Council and not laid by the official answers in the House. To 
determine what shall constitute a recognized school must occupy 
them for many sittings. I will not presume to indicate cle 
solution that would satisfy me ; in fact, without some preliminary 
census of secondary schools, the problem seems to me in- 
soluble. 

My object in addressing you is to urge some general prin- 
ciples which I hope will commend themselves to the Council. 
The Register, in its inceptive stage—that is, during the three 
years of grace—should follow the precedent of the Medical 
Register, and be as inclusive as is possible under the Order, 
The true policy is to get the bulk of secondary teachers upon 
the Register, so that a stigma shall from the first attach to any 
unregistered teacher. This first step attained, it will be easy 
afterwards to screw up the standard. | hope, therefore, that in 
doubtful cases—and there is, under the Order, a broad zone of 
doubtful cases—the Council will give the applicant the benefit 
of the doubt. 

There are no penalties for non-registnation, and at present no 
privileges are attached to registration. The visa lergo must 
be applied from without, and I hope that in all future schemes 
for schools drawn by the Board of Education it will be enacted 
that the head master and a substantial Proportion of the staff 
must be registered teachers. This may seem but a Tutkpa porn, 
a puny motive power ; but it would help to set the machine 
going, and its effect would be cumulative. 

From my point of view, the backbone of the Register is the 
enforcement of training. For the first three years an alternative 
is allowed, and I am all in favour of this indulgence. But in the 
clause which admits a one-year student-teacher with a cer- 
tificate in the theory of teaching there lurks a snake in the 
grass. If this clause is not very strictly interpreted—if, for in- 
stance, no other “ supervision ” but that of the head master is 
required—it may prove a back door by which candidates will 
shirk all systematic training—something like the pupil-teacher 
System for primary schools, or entrance to the Army through 
the Militia.—Yours, &c. A TRAINER. 

March 29, 1902. 


MELDOLA’S “ INORGANIC CHEMISTRY”: A DISCLAIMER. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


StR,—A notice of a book bearing the above title appears in your 
March issue. May I, in justice to myself, ask you to be good enough 
to allow me to make a public disavowal of any and every responsibility 
in connexion with a work which, it appears, that I am unfortunately 
unable to dissociate from my name? It is true that some twenty years 
ago I wrote a book which, in its Original form, was used in many 
schools, and continued to be in use down to comparatively recent 
times, When some years ago the publisher asked me to revise it and 
bring it down to date I declined, on the ground that I did not consider 
that there was any justification for adding to the already too numerous 
books of that class which had come into existence since 1872. The task 
was then entrusted to Mr. Castell-Evans, who is alone responsible for 
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the work as it stands. I was not consulted at any stage of the revision, 

nor did I see any of the proofs. Mr. Evans states in the preface that he 

takes the responsiLility of all additions and corrections made in the 

present edition. That my name should be now printed on the title- 

page is an anachronism, and I beg to make known through your 

columns my complete severance from a work which has been issued as 

though with my sanction without any such sanction having been given 
by me.—Yours obediently, 

RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry in the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, Technical College, Finsbury. 


OXFORD SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—My thanks are due for your kind notice of my paper read 
before a recent meeting of public-school science masters, advocating 
reforms in the present methods of conducting scholarship examinations at 
the Universities. When suggesting that every boy should be examined in 
his school subjects, viz., literature, mathematics, and science, I meant 
by the former both ancient and modern languages. Latin might be 
made compulsory, and either Greek or a modern language chosen as an 
alternative. However, I do not presume to speak with authority as to 
the details of this part of the examination. 

You rightly interpret the views of the average college don when you 
ask how many would sacrifice a future Senior Wrangler to his want ot 
knowledge of science, but I am glad to be able to state that at Jeast one 
college at Oxford has advertised a scholarship the examination for 
which is to be conducted on the lines I have indicated. The suspicion 
and dislike, bred of ignorance, for knowledge of scientific methods has 
no doubt many strongholds in this country, but, if the example set by 
one enlightened college be followed generally, we shall soon cease to 
hear the scornful diatribes against ‘* stinks.”’— Yours obediently, 

M. DAVENPORT-HILL. 

Eton College, Windsor, A/arch 8. 


““NATURE-STUDY” EXHIBITION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Kindly permit me to state that the above exhibition is to 
be held at the gardens of the Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, 
on July 23 and following days. It will be open to colleges and 
schools of every grade, and the exhibits will include all that bears 
upon “* Nature-study.” Happily the project has met with the sup- 
port of influential representatives of every branch of education; and 
the amount of interest which it has aroused is very gratifying. At the 
same time, its ultimate success must largely depend upon the co-opera- 
tion of your readers. Sir John Cockburn, K.C.M.G., is chairman of 
the Executive Committee; and Mr. Charles Savile Roundell, of 7 
Sussex Square, Brighton, is hon. treasurer. 

I shall be glad to furnish full particulars, or to meet any one who 
may wish to see me personally at any time by appointment either at 
the Botanic Gardens or in St. James’s Street, S.W.—Your obedient 
servant, JOHN C. MEpp, 

Hon. Secretary pro tem. 

Stratton, near Cirencester, March 19, 1902. 


WRONGFUL DISMISSAL. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—I send you an instance of a flagrant case of unjust dis- 
missal which has just come under my notice, and hope you will give it 
a prominent place in your next issue. 

The Head Master of Atherstone Grammar School, Warwickshire, 
resigned his post at half-term, and gave the victim in question to under- 
stand that his services would be required by the incoming Head. The 
latter was appointed a furtnight from the end of the term, and told 
the victim that he was bringing his own men ten days from the term’s 
end. The victim had done two years’ work which, all the Governors 
agreed, was. most excellent in every way. This took place last term. 

It is only by the exposure of every such case that we can hope to 
remedy this undoubted injustice. —Truly yours, N. 

March 15, 1902. 


MIXED COLLEGE CLASSES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

DEAR S1r,—Can you send me, or tell me where I can obtain, a list 
of the colleges in Great Britain which admit women to their classes ?— 
I am, yours faithfully, AGNES S. PAUL. 

Elleray, Kilcreggan, Dumbartonshire, N.B. 

March 17, 1902. ‘ 

[A black list of colleges which exclude women from their classes 

would be more manageable. —Eb. ] 
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JOTTINGS. os 


THE Registration Council is now complete, and is composed as 

follows :—Appointed by— 
Head Masters’ Conference, Mr. A. E. Pollard. 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters, Dr. R. P. Scott. 
Incorporated Association of Head Mistresses, Mrs. Woodhouse. 
College of Preceptors, Mr. E. E. Pinches. 
Teachers’ Guild, Mr. F. Storr. 
National Union of Teachers, Mr. G. Sharples. 

Appointed by the President of the Board of Education—Prof. B. C. 
Windle, the Rev. D. J. Waller, D.D., Prof. H. L. Withers, 
Prof. Meldola, Miss K. T. Wallas, Mr. J. L. Holland. 


THE Duke’s list is framed on the lines we ventured to suggest. 
Taking the six names in order, we find two representatives of the 
Consultative Committee and one, respectively, of training colleges, of 
the City and Guilds Institute, of assistant mistresses, and of assistant 
masters. 


THE Report of the Departmental Committee on the Education of 
Officers for the Army is in the printers’ hands, and may be issued any 
day. The report, we learn, is unanimous, and, considering the consti- 
tution of the Committee, of which Sir Michael Foster was chairman, it 
is a safe inference that Latin will no longer figure among the compulsory 
subjects for entrance to Woolwich and Sandhurst. 


THE London ratepayer, if his views are fairly interpreted by his 
favourite organs, the Ze/eyvaph and the Daily Mail, considers that the 
London School Board wastes his substance and courts popularity by over- 
paying its staff. The Head Teachers’ Association takes a different 
view, and Mr. O. Jackson, the newly elected president, tells a very 
different tale. In 1875 the average salary of an assistant master for his 
first year was £104; now it is £90. The Board, according to a recent 
return, will require for the current year 405 assistant teachers for the 
girls’ department and 467 for the infants’ department; but it is found 
that so far ‘‘ repeated advertisements have brought no replies.” One 
practical suggestion of Mr. Jackson we heartily endorse. The Board 
must provide some compensating advantages for teachers whose work 
lies in poor and uncongenial neighbourhoods. 


THE report on the competitive examination of Militia officers held 
in September, 1901, has just been issued. The results are not encour- 
aging. Out of a total of 20,000 marks for literary subjects not one of 
the Cavalry officers reached 8,500. Of the winners of commissions in 
the Foot Guards not one reached the low standard of 42°5 per cent., 
and one gentleman was awarded 20 out of a possible maximum of 4,000 
in elementary mathematics. On the other hand, for the Army Service 
Corps no successful candidate gained less than half marks. 


THE City of London College has undertaken a scheme for a higher 
day commercial college, the chief feature of which will be the study of 
foreign languages and foreign business methods. To carry out the 
scheme a capital sum of £25,000 is required, £15,000 of which is 
promised by the trustees of the Mitchell City of London Charity, pro- 
vided the remainder is subscribed. The cost of maintenance is put at 
£2,000 a year. Of this the greater part, it is hoped, will be obtained 
from the Technical Education Board of the London County Council 
and the trustees of the City Parochial Foundation. 


THE dream of a universal language is at least as old as the search for 
the philosophers’ stone, and has haunted philologists from the Babel 
builders down to Johan Martin Schleyer. And now Sir Frederick 
Bramwell comes forward with a proposal to adopt Italian as the common 
language of civilization. The three leading competitors — English, 
French, and German—are, he holds, out of the running, on account of 
international jealousies ; and Italian confessedly comes next in order of 
merit. Let each Legislature, including the United States, pass a one- 
clause Bill enacting that a knowledge of Italian shall be an essential 
qualification for all Government empioyés, and the thing is done. It 
looks simple enough on paper, but we cannot deal with language as with 
sugar; and a universal language seems to us more chimerical than 
a universal peace convention. According to Heine, the Romans 
conquered the world because they had no language but their own to 
learn. We fear the Italians will never have the same chance. 


IN connexion with the National Association of Manual Training 
Teachers, a series of meetings will be held in the School of Technology 
gt Manchester during Easter, culminating in a public meeting on Easter 
Tuesday, April 1, at 3 p.m. Sir Philip Magnus will preside, and it is 
hoped a good muster of all interested in the development of our educa- 
tional system will be in attendance. Excellent papers have been pro- 
mised by experts. 


WOMEN GRADUATES WANT SUFFRAGE.—In view of the fact that 
the question of education is to form so large a part of the Parliamentary 
programme, the women graduates of those Universities of Great Britain 
and Ireland which allow women to take degrees—viz., the University of 
London, the Victoria University, the Universities of Durham, Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. Andrews, the University of Wales, 
and the Royal University of Ireland—intend to wait (in deputation) on 
the University Members of Parliament with a petition. This petition 
will request them to introduce into Parliament a measure which shall 
have for its object the granting of the suffrage to women graduates, 
many of whom possess all the qualifications which would enable men to 
vote. Miss Roper, B.A. (Vict.), of Manchester, is at the head of this 
movement. The petition is being signed by women graduates all over 
the country. The petitioners submit: (1) *‘ That the education of the 
children of Great Britain is largely in the hands of women, who are, 
nevertheless, at great economic disadvantages in their work.” (2) ‘ That 
the claim of women and girls to State aid in technical education has 
never been fully recognized.” (3) ‘‘ That at the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge women may not take degrees, even after they have 
passed the necessary examinations.” 


Mr. GEORGE TANSLEY, who died last month in his sixth-sixth year, 
after a short illness, has been justly named the second founder of the 
Working Men’s College. He joined the college as a student in the year 
after its foundation by F. D. Maurice in 1854, and passed through its 
various grades leading to the Fellowship. His services were recugnized 
by the late Archbishop of Canterbury, who conferred on him the Lam- 
beth degree of M.A. In 1894 he retired from the business of caterer 
with which his name is still connected, and gave himself up wholly to 
the work of the college as a teacher and organizer. The post of Dean 
of Studies was created in order to give official authorization to the 
unique position that he had long held. 


WE are grateful to the Daily Chronicle for gibbeting the following 
advertisement :— 
ANTED, a MAN to give THREE HOURS’ 
EDUCATION a day. Good wages given toa 
suitable man. 


Unfortunately the source is not given. We should dearly have liked to 


‘make the advertiser’s acquaintance, and ask him, more Socratico, 


“ What is education? What are good wages?” But probably we 
should not have got beyond the ‘‘three R’s”’ and 9d. an hour. 


THE March number of the Educational Times contains some delight- 
ful reminiscences of Merchant Taylors’ School in the ‘‘ fifties’ by 
“A. J.C.” (Mr. Church’s initials are unmistakable), from which we 
cull one or two characteristic anecdotes. The school in Suffolk Laue 
was as noisy without as within. ‘‘ The Company would not allow a 
porter, and the head boy of my upper form had to discharge his func- 
tions. There was neither bell nor knocker,” and the caller had to use 
the classical method of kicking. ‘‘I remember a lady, nearly related 
to myself, coming to make some inquiry. She was standing perplexed, 
when a drayman, better acquainted with the customs of the place, 
solved her doubts, and was good enough to administer a kick which was 
heard to the furthest end of the building. The young porter rushed to 
the door and opened his eyes wide in wonder that so delicate a foot had 
made so great an impression.” 


Here is the sors Virgr/iana of the School, as interpreted by Dean 
Mansel, himself an Old Merchant Taylor, at the tercentenary dinner : 
“t Ter centum regnabitur annos (it shall be ruled for three centuries) 
gente sub [iiaca (under the Merchant Taylors’ Company), donec regina 
sacerdos (till Her Majesty's Government), Marte gravis (pressed by a 
hostile Opposition), geminam partu dabil [ha prolem (shall give birth 
to a double Royal Commission) ”—that of the Public Schools and of 
the Universities. 


WE imagined that with the death of its promoter the bogus Society 
of Science, Letters, and Art, Kensington, had come to an end, but a 
paragraph in ruth informs us that the business is still carried on by 
his widow and others, and that principals of schools, either dupes or 
knaves, continue to advertise honours obtained in the ‘‘ Kensington 
Examinations.” 


A UNIVERSITY Extension Summer Meeting will be held at Cam- 
bridge from August I to 26. The meeting will be divided into two 
parts, the first lasting until August 13, and the second from August 14 
to 26 inclusive. The general subject of the lectures will be, *‘ Some 
Aspects of Life and Thought in Europe and America in the Nineteenth 
Century.” The Vice-Chancellor (Dr. A. W. Ward) will (if his health 
permits) deliver the inaugural address, which will form a general intro- 
duction to the History Section. The lectures will group themselves 
under the following heads :—(1) History, (2) Art, Literature, and 
Music, (3) Physical and Natural Science, (4) Economics, (5) Educa- 
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tion. There will also be lectures on theological subjects. The special 
feature of the meeting will be the Historical Section. The lectures will 
deal with some of the leading political movements in Europe and 
America during the nineteenth century, and the prominent personages 
who have taken part in them. Among the lecturers will be :—The 
Master of Trinity, Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, the Hon. Canon 
Lyttelton, the Dean of Ely, Profs. Westlake, Vinogradoff, Erich 
Marcks, Messrs. A. Gilbert, R.A., Alfred East, A.R.A., G. W. E. 
Russell, W. N. Shaw, F.R.S., Arthur Sidgwick, Sidney Lee, and 
Bolton King. Prof. Sir Richard Jebb has undertaken to preside at an 
Educational Conference. Full information can be obtained from 
R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


THE Jubilee of Owens College took place on the 13th and 14th ult. 
A record of the distinguished guests who attended, the presentation, the 
honorary degrees conferred, the festivities, and the speeches, is rather 
matter for the daily Press. The :magines of Brutus and Cassius were 
here represented by the ‘‘ disruptionists”—those who would sever the 
connexion of the College from the Victoria University. The Athenaum 
chronicler (aut Mahaffy aut diabolus) has no doubt that this is the 
winning party. If our guess is correct, his definition of a University as 
** fixed in one place, and having one systematic and distinctive way of 
teaching every one of its students,” will hardly include the University 
that Dr. Mahaffy described as ‘‘ neither the oldest nor the newest, 
neither the nearest nor the furthest, neither the richest nor the poorest ; 
possibly not the best, certainly not the worst, in the world.” 


Dr. S. R. GARDINER, who died last month in his seventy-third year, 
is the third great historian whom we have lost within the last two years. 
He was educated at Winchester and Oxford, took a First Class in 
Litere Humantores, and was elected to a Fellowship at All Souls. He 
was for some time Professor of Modern History at King’s College, 
London; and on Mr. Froude’s death was offered, and declined, the 
Regius Professorship at Oxford. While known to young students 
mainly by his excellent general history of England and historical atlas, 
Dr. Gardiner was famed among scholars for his unrivalled knowledge of, 
and authoritative works on, the history of the seventeenth century. 


THE Rev. E. J. W. Houcuron, of Stratford-on-Avon, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Upcott as Head Master of St. Edmund's 
School, Canterbury. 


THE Canadian Government has been asked to appoint forty addi- 
tional teachers for the South African concentration camps. 


THE School Management Committee of the London School Board 
has recommended that the salary of the principal clerk shall be raised 
from £600 to £700 by annual increments of £15. A correspondent in 
the Standard suggests that members of this Committee should attend an 
arithmetic class in an evening continuation school. 


THE dearth of applicants for vacancies under the London School Board 
has resulted in a revision of the scale of salaries. There is a general rise 
in the scale all round of a few pounds. Previous service will be con- 
sidered, so that a teacher coming under the Board will not necessarily 
be required to begin at the bottom of the scale. Further, the annual 
increment will begin after twelve months’ completed service. 


THE sum of £10,000 has been given by a donor who wishes to be 
anonymous for the purpose of preparing the chapel of Lancing College 
for immediate use. 


THE Victoria University has paid a well merited compliment to Mr. 
C. H. Wyatt by presenting him with the honorary degree of M.A. At 
the same time Mr. Wyatt's salary has been raised to £1,000. 


Mr. H. W. ORANGE, who has been private secretary to Sir George 
Kekewich, sailed last month for India to take up his new appointment 
as Director-General of Education in India. The post was first offered 
to Mr. Sadler, who declined it. Mr. Mayor succeeds Mr. Orange as 
private secretary to Sir George. 


THE Rev. W. A. RENWICK, late second master of Grantham 
School, has been appointed Ilead Master of St. Michael’s College, near 
Tenbury. 


A TERRIBLE storm is raging at Hornsey between the School Board 
and the boot-sellers of the district. Boot clubs in two of the schools 
provide children with boots at a cost of one penny beyond the whole- 
sale price. The competition does seem a little unfair, and perhaps Sir 
John Gorst will be called upon to give his opinion from his seat in the 
House. 


WE recommend the following to the notice of managers of theatres. 


The University Correspondent says it appears in the entrance hall of 
the University of Wurzburg: ‘‘ Honorable ladies who attend public 
lectures are informed that before entering the lecture-room they must 
take off their hats. In case of non-compliance with this notice they 
must expect to have their hats taken away by force.” 


TEACHERS of grammar may often have trouble with collective nouns, 
for popular usage is frequently opposed to orthodox rules on the point 
of the number of the verb to be employed. It is satisfactory to know 
that the House of Representatives at Washington has decided that the 
term ‘‘the United States ” must have a singular verb. 


THE village of Eccles, in Kent, is disturbed because a crucifix has 
been introduced into the village school. It is also asserted that the 
children were compelled to make ceremonial obeisvances to the 
crucifix. This is probably a later accretion. 


THE busy Secretary of the N.U.T., Mr. Yoxall, who is alsoa Member 
of Parliament, has found time to write a novel dealing with life in a 
training college and in elementary schools. It is published under the 
title of ‘‘ The Girl from St. Agneta’s.” 


THE Salford School Board is arranging for lessons in music, but the 
pupils are to pay fees that will cover the cost of instruction. A some- 
what similar proposal was brought before the London School Board and 
shelved. 


THE Liverpool School Board has accepted an offer of £1,000 for the 
establishment of prizes for German and Spanish languages. 


IN reply to a question, Sir John Gorst drew a distinction between 
schools conducted for private profit and schools under a company the 
dividend of which is limited to § per cent. This is a fair distinction. 
A company that pays 5 per cent. or less on its capital is much in the 
same position as the governors of an endowed school who have received 
permission from the Charity Commission to borrow money, on which 
interest has to be paid. 


A WRITER inthe Pall Afall Gazette |aments the ignorance of country 
children. They know and care little or nothing of the country around 
them. ‘‘I was talking to three small boys on Dartmoor,” he says, 
“and I asked them the names of some of the trees growing near. One 
boy only knew the oak, and not one of them had the smallest idea what 
the other trees were. I asked them what trees they did know. ‘I 
knows an apple tree when her hath gert apples thereon,’ replied one of 
them.” Truly there is achance for the rural teacher to do more in this 
direction than he does. 


THE Richmond School, the result of the most important ‘‘ tenure 
case ” ever undertaken by the National Union of Teachers, is closed, 
and the building is for sale. The N.U.T. will see that the staff suffer 
no loss. 


THE London School Board has decided to close all its schools during 
the Coronation Week. 


ANY one who wishes to receive gratis a literary journal which, 
though limited in its scope, is always entertaining, should forward his 
name and address to the Editor of the Periodtca/, Oxford University 
Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 


On March 12 Mr. W. J. Courthope received at the offices or the 
Civil Service Commission a deputation from the Modern Language 
Association, consisting of Mr. H. W. Eve, Prof. Rippmann, Mr. 
Somerville, of Eton, Mr. Storr (Chairman of Committee), and Mr. W. 
Mansheld Poole (Ilon. Secretary). The chief points urged by the 
deputation were (1) the emphasizing of the oral part of examination ; 
(2) the elimination of questions on history, literature, and philology 
from the Army entrance papers in modern languages ; (3) the setting 
of easier papers, especially for English into French, in these examina- 
tions ; (4) a definition of what is required in French and German of 
candidates for the Home and Indian Civil Services, as regards Old 
French and German, philology, metrics, &c. It was pointed out that 
the papers set varied in these respects from year to year, and afforded 
no guidance to the teacher. Mr. Courthope undertook that the points 
raised should be considered by the Commissioners. 


Towarvs the £ 330,000 required by the scheme for the establishment 
of a University of Liverpool, £145,000 has already been subscribed. 


By the last account over five hundred members of the University of 
Moscow and more than a hundred other students have been convicted 
(Continued on page 244.) 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE, 


THE STUDENT'S HUME. A History of England, from the Earliest Times 
to the Revolution in 1688. By Davin Hume. Incorporating the Researches of 
recent Historians. Revised, corrected, and continuea to the Treaty of Berlin in 
1873, by J. S. Brewer, M.A. With Notes, Illustrations, and 7 Coloured Maps 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 
From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. By HENRY 
Harla, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
Georce P. Marsu. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. A His- 
tory of English Literature of the chief English writers, founded upon the Manual 
of Tuomas B. SHaw. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised. By A. HAMILTON 
THOMPSON, B.A., of St. John’s College, Camuridge, and University Extension 
Lecturer in English Literature. With Notes, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 

STUDENT’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Selected from the Best Writers, and arranged Chronologically. By T. B. SHaw, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 55. 


SCRIPTURE AND CHURCH HISTORY. 


STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the Creation of 
the World to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. With an Introduction to 
the Books of the Old Testament. By Puttie SmiTH, B.A. With 40 Maps and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STUDENT’S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Introduction, 
containing the connection of the Old and New Testaments. By Puivir SMITH, 
B.A. With 30 Maps and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
History of the Christian Church to the Reformation. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 5d. each. 

Part I.—a.p. 30-1003. With Woodcuts. 
Part II.—a.p. 1003-1614. With Woodcuts. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 
By G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
First Period—From the Planting of the Church in Britain to the Accession of 
Henry VIII. A.D. 596-1509. 
Second Period—From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Silencing of Convoca- 
tion in the Eighteenth Century. A.D. 1509-1717. 
Third Period— From the Accession of the House of Hanover to the Present Time. 


A.D, 1717-1884. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 


‘STUDENT’S ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. From the 
Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alexander the Great, including Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phcenicia. By Puivip 
SMitH, B.A. With 70 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Times to 
the Roman Conquest. With Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. 
By Sir Wm. Smitu, D.C.L. Thoroughly Revised and in part Rewritten by 
G. a Marinpin, M.A. With many new Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME. 
Establishment of the Empire. With Chapters on the History of Literature and 
Art. By Dean Lione. New and Revised Edition, incorporating the results 
of Modern Research, by P. V. M. Benecke, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. With Coloured and other Maps and numerous Illustrations, 
nearly all prepared specially for this edition. Crown ivo, 7s, 6d. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. From the 
Establishment of the Empire to the Accession of Commodus, a.D. 180. With 
Coloured Maps and numerous IWustrations. By J. B. Bury, Fellow and’ Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S GIBBON. A History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Abridged from the original Work by Sir Wm Smitu, D.C.L., LL.D. 
A New and Revised Edition in Two Parts. Crown 8vo, 5s. each. 

Part l.— From the Accession of Commodus to the Death of Justinian. By 
A. H. J. Greenipce, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Hertford College, 
Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Part I1.—From a.D. 565 to the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks. By 
J. G. C. ANDERSON, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln College, Student and Tutor 
of Christ Church, Oxford. With Mapsand Illustrations. 


A 
By Puicir Ssuitx, B.A. 


From the Earliest Times to the 


HBRODOTUS. The text of Canon Rawlinson’'s Translation. With the Notes 
abridged for the use of Students. By A. J. GRant, M.A., of King's College, 
Cambridge ; Profe-sor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds ; Author of ‘Greece 
in the Age of Pericles.” With Map and Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“The delightful pages of the old Greek whose flavour has been so admirably 
presented by Canon Rawlinson will thus be made accessible to a far wider circle 
than heretofore. There is no better introduction to Greek history and literature 
than Herodotus, and the English reader gets him here under the best possible 
conditions." — Literary World. 


THE STORY OFTHE PERSIAN WARS AS TOLD BY HERO- 
DOTOS. In Engli-h. Selected, arranged, and edited so as to forma History 
Reading Book for Schools. By the Rev. C. Taxcock, Head Master of 
Tonbridge School. With Illustrations, Map, and Plans. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


FRANCE. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Trom the Earliest Times to 
the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis, M.A. A new Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and in great part Re-written, by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., 
Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. With a Chapter on Ancient Gaul, by F. 
HAverrIeLD, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Coloured Maps and 
many new Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS—continued. 


EUROPE. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. From the Capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks, 1453. to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By 
RicHarp Lovge, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Fourth Edition. Thoroughly Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STUDENT'S HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By Henry HaLLam, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EUROPE IW THE MIDDLE AGES. By Otiver J. THatcuer, Ph.D., 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph.D. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 

A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE, 350-1900. By Otiver J. 
THATCHER and FerRDINAND ScHWILL, Authors of ‘* Europe in the Middle 
Ages.” Revised and adapted to the requirements of English Colleges and Schools, 
by ARTHUR HassaLL, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. With Bibliographies at the 
end of each Section. With Maps and Genealogical Tables. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

[ust out. 

“A model of condensation, omitting no essential facts. . . . The volume is greatly 

enhanced by a wealth of maps and chronological and genealogical tables. Among 
general histories this will take a leading place.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


GEOLOGY. 
STUDENT'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By Sir Cuarces LYELL. 
Thoroughly Revised by Prof. J. W. Jupp. Crown 8vo. With 600 Woodcuts. gs. 


LAW AND PHILOSOPHY, 


STUDENT’S EDITION OF AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE. 
Compiled from the larger Work. By Rospert Campsecr. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
AN ANALYSIS OF AUSTIN’S JUBISPEUDENCE. By Gorvon 

CamMpPBaLL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN MR. MURRAY’S 


HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
Edited by Laurie Macnus, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF COINS AND CURRENCY. By Lord 
AVEBURY, F.R.S., &c. With many Illustrations. Fcap. 8v9, 2s. 
[Ready immediately. 
THE FACE OF NATURE. Popular Readings in Elementary Science. 
By the Rev. C. T. Ovenpen, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick's, Rector of Ennis- 
killen. With numerous Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. | Ready immediately. 
A List of the Voiumes in this Series will be sent post frec on application. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR T. D. HALL. 


PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. With 134 Exercises and carefully graduated Parsing Lessons. 


16mo, ts. 

SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Historical 
Introduction and copious Exercises. With Appendices. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With copious Illustrations 
and Practical Exercises. Suited equally for Schools and for Private Students of 

English. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; or, Aids to Facility in the Trans- 
lation of Latin. Passages of graduated difficulty, carefully selected from 
Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

A CHILD’S PIEST LATIN BOOK. Comprising Nouns, Pronouns, and 
Adjectives, with the Verbs. With ample and varied Practice of the easiest kind. 
Both old and new orders of Cases given. Enlarged Edition, including the Passive 
Verb. 16mo, 2s. 

GREEK TESTAMENT READER. Foruse in Schools. Comprising con- 
secutive Extracts from the Synoptic Gospels and Passages from the Epistles of 
St. Paul. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. For Use inthe Higher Forms. By 
Francis Hay Rawiins, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant Master at Eton College, and Rev. W. R. INGE, M.A., Fellow of 
Hertford College, Oxford. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ETON LATIN SYNTAX AND EXERCISE BOOK. Consisting of 
Pages 97-127 and 152-306 from the Eton Elementary Latin Exercises. Compiled, 
with sanction of the Head Master, by A. C. ArnGer, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the late H. G. WintLg, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 


8vo, 58. 

THE PREPARATORY ETOW GRAMMAR. Containing the Accidence 
and the Syntax Rules with the sanction of the Head Master. By A. C. AINGER, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late H. G. Wintieg, M.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

OVID LESSONS. Being Easy Passazes selected from the Elegiac Poems of 

- Ovid, with Explanatory Notes by A. C. AINGER, M.A., and H. F. W. TATHAM, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE ETON HORACH. The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Sæculare. With 
Notes. By F. W. Cornisu, M.A. In Two Parts. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BTON EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. By E. P. Rouse and A. Cock. 
sHOTT, Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

BTON EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. By Rev. T. DaLToN, M.A., 


Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


AN BNGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, OR VERSE-DICTIONARY, 
FOR SCHOOLS. By A.C. AINGER, aunity Callens Cambridge; Assist- 
ant Master at Eton College, and the late H. G. Wintvr, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford. This Gradus is on a new plan, intended to simplify the Composition 
of Latin Verses, by Classical Meanings, selected Epithets and Synonyms, &c. 
Crown 8vo, gs. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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of riot and ‘‘ political disaffection.” Ninety-five have been banished to 
Siberia, and 567 have been sent to prison for various terms. 


THE Board of Education has not granted the request urged by a 
joint deputation of the Incorporated Association of Head Masters and 
the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters to refer the question 
of tenure in secondary schools to the Consultative Committee. The 
alleged ground for this refusal is that the present time is not opportune. 
We can conceive no more opportune moment than the interregnum 
between the Charity Commission and the Board of Education. Let us 
hope that the Board’s answer only means a short postponement till the 
Committee have concluded the delicate business on which they are 
engaged, to determine what institutions shall be recognized as inspecting 
bodies under Sec. 3 (1) of the Board of Education Act, 1899. The 
hardest nut they have to crack is to settle the conflicting claims of the 
Joint Board and the Local Examination Boards of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


WE learn from the Schoolmaster of March 29 that the profits of that 
paper for last year were under £3,000, and that this represents be- 
tween § and 6 per cent. on the market value of shares and 100 per 
cent. on the original 10s. shares with 5s. paid up. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


(The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, in accordance with a resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
aaopted as a medium of communication among tts members ‘The 
Journal of Education” ; but the ‘‘Journal” is in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor ts the Association in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein. | 


THE Registration Order has attracted a large share of the energies of 
the Branches and of the Executive Committee. While recognizing the 
improved status which the profession will have when the Register is 
effective, we are none the less concerned to secure that it shall not in its 
initial stage damage the position of those at present engaged in teaching, 
and who can show evidence of work of an efficient character. It is felt 
that the task of the Registration Council will at first be both laborious 
and delicate, and it is with much pleasure that we observe that the 
Teachers’ Guild has selected as its representative thereon Mr. F. 
Storr, who adds to his many labours in the educational field the respon- 
sibilities and duties ofa member of the Council and Executive Committee 
of the I.A.A.M. 

We hope the petition forwarded to the Duke of Devonshire praying 
that one of the Crown nominees may be an assistant teacher may result 
in securing the nomination of one of our leading members, several of 
whom have been actively pressing the matter for some time past. 
Should the Assistant Mistresses also secure a nominee, it will much add 
to our satisfaction. 

Mr. G. W. de Saulles, Designer and Enzraver to the Mint, has 
presented the Association with a design for a corporate seal which will 
assuredly satisfy the most critical by its graceful composition. The 
difficulty has been to find a motto; the suggestion which at present 
holds the field is ‘“ Quæ regio in terris nostri non plena laboris?” 
Further suggestions—preferably shorter—will be welcomed, and should 
be sent to the Secretary, 27 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C 
as early as possible. In the meantime we desire to record our gratitude 
to Mr. de Saulles. A step which we have long wished to take has just 
been accomplished, namely, the appointment of a paid Secretary to 
give all his time to the work of the Association. Mr. C. J. C. Mackness, 
on whom the choice of the Committee has fallen, practised as a 
solicitor in Scotland from 1892 to 1899, and was from 1900 to 1902 
senior assistant master on the ‘‘ Conway.” He commenced his duties 
on March 25, and we may expect the working of our machinery to be 
much smoother and more rapid than in the past. 

We have received from the Charity Commissioners a promise of 
assistance in securing information with regard to the expenditure of the 
trust moneys of endowed schools in the case of individual foundations, 
subject to the proviso that the information is for a purpose approved by 
the Commissioners. We have to thank certain influential M.P.’s for 
the interest they are taking in the question of the salaries of assistants 
in secondary schools, for it cannot be doubted that an improvement in 
salaries is urgently needed in the national interest. 

The Education Committee has decided to send two representatives to 
the meeting of the British Association at Belfast. 

Our membership has risen to 1,485, and the Legal Fund is now in- 
vested as a separate account. 

Mr. Virgo has now resigned the position of Assistant Secretary, 
which he has for so long filled with the most admirable courtesy, tact, 
and ability. It is not going too far to say that to many of our members 
Mr. Virgo has personified the Association, and it is a great pleasure to 
us to state that his valued co-operation will still be given us on the 
Council, the Executive, and other Committees. 


f 
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NATURE STUDY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
EYES AND NO EYES. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, Author of ‘‘ Life and her Children ” 
and ‘‘ The Fairyland of Science,” &c. 


With 48 Full-Page Coloured Plates 
and other Illustrations, expressly executed for the Work by Mr. A. FAIRFAX 
MuckLey. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d 


A History of Engiand. By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised. From the Landing of Julius. 
Cæsar to the Present Day. Extra crown 8vo, 852 pages, copiously 
Illustrated, 5s. ; or, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


Marine Painting in Water-Colour. By W. L. WYLLIE, 
A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates. 60 pages, crown to, 5s. 


Landscape Painting in Water-Colours. By J. 
MACWHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. 5s. Three 
large editions have already been called for. 


Casseli’s French Dictionary. (French - English and 
English-French.) 615th Thousand. Revised and rrected. 
1,150 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


Casseii’s German Dictionary. 
English-German.) 277th Thousand. 1,120 pages. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


Cassell's Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English- 
Latin.) 132nd Thousand. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 


(German-English and 
Demy 8vo. 


Cassell’s Educational Catalogue will be sent, post free, on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London. 


Tutorial Preparations: Natural History 
LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES 


In every branch of Natural Science, from 6s. per dozen. 
Stem Structure, Leaf and Floral Structure, Ovaries, Fruits, Seeds, &c. 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute, China Grass, Silk, Wool, &c. 
THE 


Student's Series of “ Microscopical Studies ” 
In “ELEMENTARY” and “ADVANCED BOTANY,” 
Comprising 48 Preparations. £1. Is. net. 

BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIVH DIAGRAMS, 1s. 


The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


48 Preparations to illustrate the ‘‘ Histology of the Rabbit.” 
£I. Is. net. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


460 Lantern Slides to illustrate Human Physiology and Histology. 


Plain Slides, 6s. per doz. ; Coloured Slides from 12s. per doz. 


3,000 Lantern Slides to illustrate the “Animal Kingdom.” 
2,000 " i j “ Vegetable Kingdom.” 


1,500 Lantern Slides to illustrate Geology, Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, &c. 


20,000 Microscopical Preparations in Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. 


PREPARERS OF LANTERN AND MICROSOCOPICAL SLIDES ONLY. 


CATALOGUES Sor Session 1901-1902 now Ready. Post free. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd., 


48 Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 
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Parallel Grammar Series. 


Edited by Prof. EB. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Oxon., M.A. Oxon., . 


DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF ARTS, UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
UNIFORMITY OF TERMINOLOGY AND UNIFORMITY OF CLASSIFICATION 


Are the distinguishing marks of this series ; all the Grammars are constructed on the same plan, and the same terminology is used to describe identical grammatical 
features in different languages. The principle of selection is that the existing stock of grammatical terms is sufficient for its purpose, if used economically ; and the Editor 
has heen able to carry out his scheme without the introduction of new or unfamiliar terms, Those who are acquainted with the chaos which has hitherto reigned, and the 
bewilderment which is caused to pupils by the gratuitous use of two or three different terms where one would suffice, all appreciate the labour which has been devoted to 
simp.itying the study of Grammar in this series ; and the general satisfaction which has been expressed by those who bave used the books encourages the Publishers to hope 
for further support from the Scholastic World. 


A PARALLEL OF GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX, Now Ready. 
FOR USH IN SCHOOLS. 
By C. H. St.L. RusseLL, M.A., Assistant-Master in Clifton College. 3s. 6d. 


. eae: FRENCH GRAMMAR. By L. M. Moriarty, M.A. Oxon. | 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Oe CCIDENCE Ap AN A) 


Oxon. 3s. (ACCIDENCE, rs. 6d.; SYNTAX, 15. 6d.) PREPARATORY FRENCH COURSE. By A. M. ZWEIFEL. 18. 6d. 
FIRST LATIN READER and WRITER (with Supplement). 2s.— FIRST FRENCH READER and WRITER. By R. J. Moxicn and W. 
SECOND LATIN READER and WRITER. 1s. 6d.— THIRD LATIN | S. Lyox, M.A. Oxon. 2s.—SECOND FRENCH READER and WRITER. 
READER and WRITER, 2s. (All by C. M. Dix, M A. Oxon.) FOURTH By Prof. P. E. E. BARBIER. 2s.—THIRD FRENCH READER and 
TATIN READER and WRITER. By J. C. Nicot, M.A. Cantab., and ; WRITER. By L. Barug, BA. os. 
ev. J. UNTER SMITH, A. xon. ! f 
' GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Prof. Kuno Meyer, Ph.D. 3s. 
Pace . (ACCIDENCE, 1s. 6d. ; SYNTAX, 1s. 6d.) 
GREEK GRAMMAR. By Prof. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. FIRST GERMAN READER and WRITER. By Prof. SONNENSCHEIN. 
as, fd, (ACCIDENCE, with Supplement, as.; SUPPLEMENT, 64. ; 1s. 6d.—-SECOND GERMAN READER and WRITER. By W.S. Mac- 
S , 25. 6d.) l | cowan, M.A., LL.D. 2s.—THIRD GERMAN READER and WRITER. 
FIRST GREEK READER and WRITER. By J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D, By Prof. FIEDLER. 2s.—FOURTH GERMAN WRITER. By R. Gorpon 
Public Orator in Univ. of Cambridge. 2s. 6d. Rouru, M.A. Oxon. as. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. Hail, M.A.; A. J. Coorer, . SPANISH GRAMMAR, By H. Burer Crarke, M 
ANALYSIS: AU SYNTAR e” as. (Separately: ACCIDENCE, 1s; | ` FIRST SPANISH READER and WRITER. By H. BUTLER CLARKE. 25. 
: an , 2S. : : r 
ENGLISH EXAMPLES and EXERCISES. Part I., by M. A. Woors, DANO-NORWHGIAN READER, with Grammatical Outline. 
1s. Part IL, by A. J. Coorzr, 1s. STEPS to ENGLISH PARSING and ___ By J. Y. Sarcent, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
ANALYSIS. By E. M. Ramsay and C. L. Ramsay. Vol. I. ELEMEN- | WHLSH GRAMMAR. By Prof. ANwyL, M.A. Oxon. 5s. 
TARY, 1s. 6d. Vol. II. FURTHER EXERCISES. ıs. 6d. |" (ACCIDENCE. 2s. 6d.: SYNTAX, 2s. 6d.) 


Single Copies will be sent post-/ree to any Teacher on receipt of haly pudlished price and postage. KEYS to the Latin and German Readers and Writers may be 
had by Teachers direct Jrom the Publishers. 


Sate ae W UPPER-FORM READER BY ALFRED L WALLACE, 
HEALTH, SPEECH, AND SONG: A Practical Guide to | A NEW UPPER FORM een isand Life” ge Oe WALLAC 
Voice Production, By Jurra Bert-Raxske. With 16 full-page plates, Svo, | PHE WONDHRFUL CENTURY RHADER. 242 pp. 
penne 128 fine Illustrations, and Coloured Plate, strongly bound, 2s. 


m ee 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
BOOKS FOR ALI EXAMINATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand.) 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's Educational List. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
AN ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Í; P. Kirkman, M.A. Cambridge, and A. E. Firo, M.A. Oxford, Assistant 
fasters at Bedford Grammar School. 500 pages. Crown 8vo. With or with- 


out Answers. 3s. 6d. 


A Text-Book of Physics : with Sections on the Application 
of Physics to Physiology and Medicine. By Dr. R.A. LEHFELDT, Professor at 
the East London Technical College. With 112 Illustrations, viii. + 304 pp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Physiology for Beginners. By Leoxarp Hii, M.B., 


uthor of ** A Manual of Physiology.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


An Hlementary Geography for Schools. By R. Witson, 


-A. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 


Francais pour les tout Petits. By Jetta S. WOLFF, 


Author of “ Les Francais en Voyage,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 


Virgil.—Aeneid, Book III. The New Oxford Text, by special 
rmission of the University. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Map, by 
. T. TaAtTHam, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Commonwealth of Australia. A Reading Book for 


Schools, with a Preface by Sir Joun Cockpurn. With illustrations and a 
coloured Map. Cloth, rs. ` 


English Analysis and Grammar. By R. Witson, B.A., 


Author of “ Language Lessons.” Cloth, ts. 


History and Geograpby. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Fully furnished with 


Maps, Plans of the Principal Bartlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp. 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Srectat Epitions (each volume containing a separate Index). 


In Two Parts, 3s. each: Part I., from the Earliest Times to 1603; Part Il., 
from 1603 to 1885.. 

In Three Divisions: Division L., to 1307, 28.; Division II., 1307 to 1688, as. 
Division 111., 1688 to 1885, 25. 6d. 


*,°/n ordering please state the period required, to avoid confusion, 


Guardian, —“ This is the nearest approach to the ideal School History of England 
which has yet been written. It is of reasonable length. A just proportion between 
the several periods is carefully observed. Every page bears the stamp of the 
practised historian and the practised teacher, Unmistakable marks of the historical 
insight and the historical judgment which appertain only to the aristocracy of 
historians are everywhere visible ; but the special characteristic which to our mind 
raises Mr. Oman's work distinctly above previous efforts in the same direction is the 
gift which Matthew Arnold used to call ' lucidity.” Every sentence rings out clear 
and sound as a bell, without any of that affectation of childishness which was once 
so common, without any of the heavy dulness usually so painfully prevalent.” 


The Student's S opsis of English History. Based 
chiefly upon Oman’s “ History." By C. H. Eastwoon, Head Master of Red- 
heugh School, Gateshead. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

While this book forms an excellent companion to Oman's ‘ History,” it contains 
nothing to prevent its use with other manuals. It consists of Lists of Sovereigns, 
Genealogical Tables, a Detailed Chronological Analysis of the whole of English 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


So we have our Education Bill at an even earlier date than 
we anticipated, and the quidnuncs in the 7zses who predicted 
that it would share the fortunes of last year’s Bill have turned 
out lying prophets. It is, moreover, a big Bill, and Dr. Gow’s 
counsel of line upon line has not commended itself to the 
Cabinet. Lastly, if we read its horoscope aright, it is 
meant to pass. Mr. Balfour is its sponsor, and not Sir John 
Gorst, and Mr. Balfour spoke as one who had set his hand to 
the plough and did not mean to turn back. 

The Bill is now printed, and we can discuss it as it stands 
without any of the reservations that both its supporters and 
opponents in the House were forced to make, not having the 
full text before them. In another column we give an analysis 
of the essential portions, and a copy can be procured through 
any bookseller, price 2d. 

What, then, do we say to the bill now we have got it? We 
must decline, at this stage, to give a categorical answer, 
and would rather borrow Cicero's commendation of a boy of 
promise : “ Non res est, sed spes.” “From the educationist,” 
said Mr. Balfour, “I anticipate, and I believe that I shall 
obtain, the heartiest support.” If only the temperate and con- 
ciliatory tone of the Leader of the House and his manifest 
desire to do justice to all parties are maintained and shared by 
his colleagues, we can promise him that support. 

The Bill, we gladly acknowledge, concedes in principle all, or 
nearly all, for which we, in common with the Teachers’ Guild, 
have contended. It gives us one Local Authority for all educa- 
tion, the Universities alone excepted. This Authority will act 
through statutory committees, and on these committees special- 
ists—or, in the words of the Bill, “ persons of experience in 
education and persons acquainted with the needs of the various 
kinds of schools in the area”—will find a place. Lastly, the 
Local Authority will have a substantial (though, in our judg- 
ment, not quite an adequate) share in the management of volun- 
tary schools. For all this we are grateful. 

On the other hand, the Bill bristles with difficulties ; but, 
before we descend to particulars, we must note one radical 
defect which we hope to see removed. The Bill, as it now 
stands, is, in respect of primary education, optional. Such a 
decision, if adhered to, instead of producing order, would more 
embroil the fray. Weneed not labour the point. It is mon- 
strous that, by a single vote, a County or Borough Council, 
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elected for wholly other purposes, should determine whether or 
not it will take over the control and management of elementary 
education, while the School Board has no voice in the matter. 
The permissive clauses found little favour on either side of the 
House, and the Government can hardly disregard the appeal of 
its own supporters (who are also educationists), Sir Richard 
Jebb and Sir William Anson. If they still hesitate, let them 
listen to the plain speaking of a Ministerial organ :—“ A more 
unfortunate example of ill-timed irresolution could hardly have 
been devised.” 

When we turn to secondary education the Bill is good as far 
as it goes, but it needs tuning up to concert pitch. To a pro- 
gressive County Council it gives ample room and scope enough, 
but again there is no compulsion, and with a reactionary County 
Council, on which the landlord element is predominant, the last 
state of the county is like to be worse than the first. Even- 
ing schools will be dropped, and no new schools will be started 
to take their place. Even the whisky money is not ear-marked, 
and may take the place of voluntary subscriptions, which will 
inevitably decline. We can see no good reason why the Board 
of Education should not compel the Local Authority to fulfil 
its duty in respect of secondary, as it does in respect of 
primary, education. 

The same defect reveals itself with regard to training of 
teachers. No part of Mr. Balfour’s speech gave us greater 
pleasure than his strictures on the unqualified staff of our 
primary schools and his complaint of the inadequate provision 
now made for the education of pupil-teachers. No less grievous 
was our disappointment at finding that no mention of training is 
made in the Bill. School Boards have been forbidden to establish 
training colleges, and they have even been called in question 
for providing pupil-teachers with special instruction. Either 
Mr. Balfour was indulging in a rhetorical flourish—which we 
are loth to admit—or he must amend the Bill by an additional 
clause imposing on County Councils the duty of making pro- 
vision for the training of teachers. 

The compromise with regard to voluntary schools seems to 
us, on the whole, a fair one. It will not only relieve the “ intoler- 
able strain,” but it will also put an end to the “ one man” manager 
and to the illogical logic which has hitherto ruled that the 
educational supply shall vary with the resources, not with the 
needs, of a district. Over the curriculum of a school the Local 
Authority will be supreme, and they will be able by inspection 
to see that their views prevail. Why they should be given a 
veto on the appointment, and not on the dismissal, of teachers 
we do not see ; nor why this veto should only be exercised “on 
educational grounds” (would this cover drunkenness, or advo- 
cacy of faith-healing’?). But these are minor objections. The 
permission to start new denominational schools irrespective of 
the present school supply will need to be carefully guarded ; 
else we may witness in the next year an outburst of denomi- 
national jerry-building such as followed the Act of 1870. 

The Bill, as we have said, bristles with contentious matter, 
and in this first article we have attempted only to deal with the 
broad outlines. Will there still be an annual Code? Will the 
Board of Education continue to inspect? What will happen in 
the case of a deadlock between a County Council and its Edu- 
cation Committee? Who is to appoint the nominated mem- 
bers? These are but a sample of the vexed questions that we 
must leave for the present. We wait with impatience the 
second reading, when the Government must pronounce whether 
the Bill is to be optional or compulsory—s/enum stantis aut 
cadentis legis. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Psychologie de la Femme. Par HENRI MARION, Professeur à 
la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. (Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin.) 

The lectures embodied in this volume were left by the late 
Prof. Marion in a state of imperfect preparation for publication. 
The text of each lecture was fully written out ; so were all 
extracts, allusions, and quotations ; and the scheme of construc- 
tion and connexion for a complete book was indicated ; but 
there remained some final revision to do. And revision done by 
M. Marion himself might have carried with it some rearrange- 


ment of matter, some pruning where repetition occurs, some 
introduction of new turns of phrase and form where monotony 
is felt. So the publisher thinks ; while he tells us also what full 
competency as to the subject, and perfect respect for the 
idiosyncrasy of the author, Prof. Darlu has brought to the com- 
pletion of the task interrupted by the death of M. Marion. It 
is always fair to a work that appears posthumously to take into 
consideration the conditions under which it has passed through 
the press. Yet it may be said, with perfect truth, of these 
studies that they really need no apology. Indeed, it is not in- 
conceivable that they might have lost more than they could gain 
by being carefully corrected by the author himself. The psy- 
chology of woman is a subject of which the world of to-day 
may be pardoned for thinking that it has already heard rather 
more than enough. But a lecturer has to consider—not whether 
the world at large is, or is not, tired of his theme—but what the 
particular section of the world sitting at his feet is in need of 
learning about the matter. He has to focus his subject ata 
definite point, and he need not distress himself if a good many 
things that fall naturally into his canvas are familiar and 
hackneyed commonplaces. But when he reads over his lectures, 
with a view to giving them a permanent form, he is in danger 
of striking out too much of this commonplace matter, and so 
making his book too thin to be convincing. It is a great merit 
in M. Marion’s philosophy that it accepts and endorses most of 
the great commonplaces about the temperament of women. 
Probably some people will be shocked by the passage which 
declares that when you have taken away from the hysterical 
character all that is exaggerated, morbid, and unreasonable, 
you get the typical temperament of the normal woman. On the 
face of it, this assertion looks like an insult to the sex, but 
really itis none. What M. Marion means, and what he makes 
perfectly clear to those who follow his reasoning step by step, 
is this: The feminine organization is, in a general way, more 
sensitive and responsive to suggestions from without, and 
especially to suggestions that come through the affections, than 
is the masculine organization. Every suggestion responded to 
is an impulse to action or expression of some kind or other. 
To have more impulses than others is to be a more impulsive 
person. The sex that has more impulses is the more impulsive 
sex ; but to have many impulses is not to have character ; and, 
a fortiori, to have more impulses: than others is not to have 
more character than others. The beginning of character is the 
firm resolution that controls impulses—few or many—and com- 
pels them to serve a definite purpose of duty or aim of ambition. 
Therefore, woman, having, as we may say, rather more human 
nature in her fundamental constitution than man has, requires 
stronger resolution, firmer purpose, more persistent will than he 
does to arrive at harmonious and successful results of character 
and career. Hysteria is the irregular and ill-regulated action 
of impulses and affection, under the non-government of a diseased 
will, What more natural, then, than that it should be the 
common infirmity of the sex whose particular problem in life is 
how to control a larger number of quick impulses and affections 
without a larger share of will power. That the special endow- 
ment of the feminine sex makes it, as a whole, less fit for 
political life, and, indeed, for all public life and for all professional 
work, M. Marion does not pretend to deny. But, while endorsing 
these old commonplaces about the temperament of woman, he 
is very far, indeed, from building up on them the old-fashioned 
conclusions that, therefore, woman is to be denied the education 
which will help her to discipline her numerous and unruly host 
of impulses, or the openings in life which will enable her to 
support herself and, if necessary, her children or her parents, 
and so save her from some of the extra suffering to which her 
extra sensibility makes her liable. In the education of children, 
M. Marion deprecates the laying of too much stress upon the 
differences of sex. These differences, being natural and funda- 
mental, may be trusted to take care of themselves. The boys 
will be boys and the girls girls, do what you will with them. 
The danger to guard against is their not becoming complete 
human beings. Aim, therefore, at calling out the sympathies, 
tastes, powers, and affections that are, or ought to be, common 
to both sexes. And, as a means to this end, he recommends 
the co-education of boys and girls. But this is by the way. 
The special value of M. Marion’s book lies in its psychology, not 
in its practical economy. There are plenty of living writers 
and lecturers who will give us as good advice as M. Marion 
does about educating our girls and putting them out in the 
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world or keeping them at home. But there are not many who 
explain so clearly and so pleasantly the motives, impulses, 
and qualities of both men and women. Here, for instance, is 
a passage setting forth the difference between “impulse” and 
“ initiative,” which most people would be the better for carefully 
considering, whether their need be to understand their own 
character, or their neighbour’s, more truly :— 


Bien plus que le manque d'impulsion, ce qui l'empêche [the average 
woman | de se décider fermement, c’est l'excès d’impulsion ; ce n’est pas 
de manquer de mobiles, c'est d’en avoir trop et d'étre le jouet d’impul- 
sions contraires. Impulsives comme nous l'avons vu, voila pourquoi 
elles ont si rarement cette résolution personnelle qui est le premier trait 
d'un caractère. Impulsion et initiative n’est-ce pas a peu près la même 
chose? En effet, rien n’est plus voisin, mais a deux conditions pour le 
moins : d’abord, que l'impulsion, unique ou tout a fait dominante, soit, 
de plus, durable, et commence véritablement quelque chose, une série 
d’actes qui se tiennent; puis, que l’impulsion soit quelque peu réfléchie, 
de façon qu’on puisse dire que la raison l’accepte et la fait sienne, et 
non qu’elle est entrainée machinalement ou subjugueée par elle. 


It would be impossible to improve upon this definition of 
initiative, as distinguished from impulse, and, if we take to- 
gether with it the description on an earlier page of the hysterical 
character, we shall have almost all the psychology of the will 
that 1s necessary for practical dealing with life. 


Le caractere hystérique est une maladie chronique de la volonté, 
une diathese. Or, bien qu’il ne soit pas particulier aux femmes, 
il est chez elles infiniment plus fréquent. Mobiles à l'excès, versa- 
tiles, fantasques, ces malades n’ont de constant que leur inconstance, 
aujourd’hui enjouées, aimables, gracieuses, demain ennuyées, maus- 
sades et boudeuses, tirées en sens contraire par des sympathies et des 
antipathies incompr¢hensibles, indiff¢rentes a un grand malheur, 
consternées par un contre-temps insignifiant, exaspérćes par la plus 
légere plaisanterie. . . . Bref, les hystériques ne savent pas, ne peuvent 
pas, ne veulent pas vouloir. Elles sont dans un etat d'équilibre 
instable, @’incoordination, d’anarchie morale. Otez maintenant 
excès de tous ces symptomes, réduisez-les de tout ce qui en fait le 
caractère morbide ; vous avez un caractère tres général de la volonté 
de la femme, l'explication tout au moins de peu d’aptitude à vouloir 
avec suite. 


But then the great majority of women find the dominating 
infiuence in a sentiment either of duty, religion, or love. And 
to such sentiment, when it is once found and submitted to, 
women, M. Marion recognizes, are apt to be not less, but more, 
constant than men. The inconstancy of women is a thing of 
the intellect and the tastes, not of the heart. And he makes 
at least one very good and very true point in favour of women 
when he notes that—though a woman’s affection does sometimes 
grow cold—the cases are rare (if not non-existent) in which this 
happens because the person loved has become in any way more 
unfortunate, less attractive, poorer, or more suffering ; whereas, 
with man, love is not seldom known to wane simply because the 
object of it has ceased to be young and beautiful. Again, 
though he recognizes that in woman the love of domination is 
strong—as strong, perhaps, as in man—he notes one very re- 
markable difference between the manifestations of this taste for 
dominion. A man likes to be served by his subject : a woman 
likes to serve hers. In fact, the love of dominion. and the 
necessity for self-devotion run very much into one another in 
woman. A woman who can see, as M. Marion remarks, will 
often marry a blind man out of compassion, and find happiness 
in being eyes to him. But who ever heard of a man who could 
see voluntarily uniting himself—out of compassion—to a blind 
girl? From all these things it will he seen that M. Marion no 
more held a brief for the inferiority of woman than for her 
equality, or her superiority, to man ; though, certainly, the drift 
of his argument is towards the opinion that subjection is the 
natural lot of the average woman. Initiative and originality 
being ey aa in her, she inclines to put herself under the 
influence, if not the recognized authority, of the sex that has 
more initiative. Independent action is made difficult for her by 
her need of affection. The woman to whom independence of 
character is not difficult is hardly womanly, and, therefore, she 
is not lovable. But, when a woman combines true womanliness 
—as M. Marion affirms that many do—with the qualities of 
un honnéte homme, then she is the most delightful creature in 
the world. La Bruyère said as much of la belle femme. 
M. Manion discounts the beauty, and still accords the praise. 
The best friends he had were women—beautiful or not—who 
combined in themselves the best qualities of both sexes. 


Par GUSTAVE LANSON, 
(Price 


LD Université et la Société moderne. 
Maitre de Conférences à l’Université de Paris. 
If. 5oc. Paris: A. Colin.) 

It ie refreshing to meet with a really thoughtful book which 
can yet be read with ease and pleasure ; and Prof. Lanson’s is 
emphatically of this description. Though originally published 
as a series of separate articles, the book shows a thorough unity 
of purpose ; and, though dealing primarily with the special 
problems of the Université de France and the recent reforms of 
M. Leygues, it is full of suggestion to educators of all countries. 
It will be read with special pleasure by those who are most con- 


. vinced that the great need of this century is an educational 


system which shall really reflect the ideas of the century, and 
who lament as one of the worst obstacles to real reform the 
popular confusion between “science” (so called) and real 
scientific method. 

J’en veux [writes the author in his preface] à un certain esprit, qui 
peut également se trouver dans le moderne et dans le classique, que je 
blame le moderne d’avoir emprunté au classique, et que je voudrais 
expulser du classique comme du moderne. La lutte me parait devoir 
étre non pas entre la méthode littéraire et la méthode classique, mais 
entre la méthode littéraire et la méthode scientifique. 

Let us lay less stress upon methods of culture which are apt to 
train our youth 

à croire que les choses sont parce qu'il nous est agréable et utile 
qu’elles soient ; 


let us abandon 


Pidće de dresser la jeunesse d’une nation aux jeux aventureux du 
goût subjectif, de la logique imaginative et de la rhétorique brillante ; 
for, while 

Péducation littéraire est excellente pour faire, avec beaucoup de 
ratés, quelques individus supérieurs qui éblouiront le monde de leur 
fantaisie originale et ¢goiste, l’ éducation scientifique, seule, peut amcliorer 
toute la jeunesse d'une nation et lui donner l'esprit de précision, de 
méthode et de discipline nécessaire aux œuvres collectives. 

Not that Prof. Lanson undervalues true literary education, or 
would have the boys spend all their time learning “ science,” but 
simply that, in every subject, we should cease to pardon, for the 
sake of their “ brilliancy,” ideas and methods which are demon- 
strably false. The most brilliant genius will be none the worse 
in after life for having been led by sympathetic teachers to look 
the facts of the world straight in the face ; while the present 
attempt to give a “literary ” training to minds empty of real 
ideas is admirably adapted to train a whole population accus- 
tomed to live upon words rather than upon realities. 

In France the dead hand of classics has weighed even more 
heavily than in England upon the teaching of modern languages. 
But now M. Leygues has at last laid down a maxim which, if car- 
ried out in practice, will revolutionize this latter study : “Si la con- 
naissance et la possession réelle de la langue (vivante) enseignée 
mest pas donnée à l'élève, au terme d'un cours d’études, on doit 
considérer que cet enseignement a échoué.” It is difficult to 
imagine a proposition theoretically more trite and superfluous, 
or practically more significant in its implied condemnation of 
the past; it is like Mr. Brodrick’s solemn assurance that no high 
commands shall henceforth be given in peace to men to whom 
we should not dare to trust our fortunes in time of war. Yet, 
unless we are mistaken, no authority in England has yet dared 
to commit itself definitely even to so obvious a truism as this. 

M. Lanson is justly severe upon those smatterings of bio- 
graphical facts and third-hand criticism with which boys are 
crammed in France, as in England, under the name of “ liter- 
ature”: 


L’histoire littéraire, chose d’enseignement supcrieur, est, dans len- 
seignement secondaire, un fléau. Les élèves... ne peuvent con- 
troler ni comprendre les formules du maitre, avec le peu qu'ils ont lu. 
Précédant la lecture a peu pres complete ou du moins abondante des 
textes, le cours d’histoire littéraire est une école de psittacisme. 


He seems to us less clear than usual in his exposition of the 
method which he would follow in teaching a Latin or Greek 
author (page 107); his description seems to point towards a 
method of minute verbal criticism which, in any but the most 
skilful hands, might become extremely wearisome to the pupil 
—so much so as to make us suspect, rightly or wrongly, that 
Prof. Lanson has not had much experience of actual class- 
drudgery with the average boy. But he pleads convincingly for 
a method which shall take at least as much account of a clas- 
sical author's thoughts as of his phrases, and which, through the 
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far simpler analysis of ancient problems, shall train our boys by 
degrees to work out the more complicated modern problems 
which, from their very nearness to us, stand out in such false 
perspective. Not only the teacher, but all who are interested in 
education, will find much to stimulate thought in these hundred 
and fifty pages. 


The Knights of Aristophanes. Edited by R. A. NEIL, M.A., 
LL.D. (Aberdeen), late Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge; University Lecturer in Sanskrit. 
(Price ros. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

If anything could make Neil’s friends regret his so sudden 
death more than they do, it would be this work, first and last 
flower of his classical scholarship, so delicate in its taste and 
humour, so sound in learning, so full of new lights on old 
things. Even this work is incomplete ; although we have the 
notes very much as they were designed, the introduction is 
meagre, and there are indications that the editor meant to 
enlarge its scope and to deal with a number of collateral ques- 
tions suggested by the play. As it stands, it contains a brief 
account of the circumstances of the play, and of the Old 
Comedy. 

One of the wider questions opened up by “ The Knights” is 
the relation of old to young Attica in speech and religion. 
Several of the notes touch on this. It is pointed out that the 
worship of Athena was democratic, and had the direct support of 
Peisistratus, Themistocles, and Pericles (line 581) ; that Posei- 
don was the aristocratic god (551), and that the oath by his name 
was especially used by certain classes of persons, and carried a 
special weight (144, &c.). But the relations between the two 
deities, and their reconcilement, is a complicated question ; and 
on inquiry it might turn out that Poseidon, being the aboriginal 
god, continued first not only with the aristocratic class, but with 
the old-fashioned among the commons and with the country 
folk. Cleon, be it observed, is fond of swearing by Poseidon. 
This might be combined with other traces of old-world use, 
such as the subjunctive with ef (678, 700), and it might be 
shown that such irregularities as this, occurring both in the 
more formal style and in popular speech, are a just parallel to 
the English use of ¢/ow in prayers by all and in the conversa- 
tion of the country folk. Again, the value of Aristophanes 
as a political critic might have been estimated. There is no 
doubt that the editor was ready to say something on the second 
point ; if he appears not to have realized the first, a hint would 
probably have set him at work on a fruitful investigation, and 
would have saved him from supporting Cobet in excising these 
“ solecisms” (698). 

In the notes, the reader is struck by the keen discrimination 
shown, and particularly by the editor’s fine tact in realizing 
associations. It1is not too much to say that he gives us a new 
relish for the play. Take, for examples, the notes on xaxodai- 
pov (7), “poor devil, barely a serious word”; on év8ov (51), 
“probably a nurse’s word”; on eo and oynow (130); on 
ó mevns News (224), “a kindly touch” ; onthe nouns in -evza (278) ; 
emérecos (518); Cevyos euSadov ($72), a phrase “as unnatural as 
‘a pair of two shoes’”; déyyos (1319); and the appendix on the 
use of ye. We might suggest adding, on 98, a reference to 
the familiar carnyev, nyev, ĵyev ; and on 1309, we see in Navdavrn 
n Navowvos an allusion to the designation of triremes in the 
inscriptions, the maker’s name being given in the genitive. 

On 1078 etev should be printed as one word. Once or twice 
the force of an idiom seems to have been missed : thus, eè pn 
in 185 means rather, “ Oh, yes, m a gentleman if I am not a 
cad.” The etymological notes are good, as would be expected ; 
but Sade the particle can hardly come from SdAAw (1151). With 
a few trifling exceptions, such as these, we have nothing but 
admiration for the book. 


T. Macci Plauti Rudens. Editio Minor, with an Appendix on 
Scansion, for the use of Schools. By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 
D.Litt. Oxon., Professor of Latin and Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. (Clarendon Press.) 

Prof. Sonnenschein’s Æditio Maior has long been acknow- 
ledged the standard edition of the “Rudens,” and it is well 
enough known to need no commendation. The present is an 
abridgment of that, with those notes omitted which deal with 
textual criticism or are otherwise more advanced than the wants 
of a schoolboy. They might have been still further abridged 


with advantage ; but no doubt the University man was in the 
editors eve as well as the schoolboy, and for him the notes are 
not too many. 

The appendix on scansion is better than any other we have 
seen in a school-book ; but it is not the right thing yet. Editors 
must learn to shake themselves free from Greek prejudices, 
frankly acknowledge that Latin poetry was naturally accented, 
and scan Plautus as they would (or should) scan Shakespeare. 
The Plautine metres are, in fact, a compromise between the 
formal Greek model and the indigenous accentual verse, 
as the English metres are, only not the same compromise. 
The mistake has been that hitherto editors have regarded 
them as the Greek model influenced by the stress-accents ; 
whereas the truth is that they are accentual in principle, 
and are merely influenced to a small extent by the Greek 
model. The key to scansion is the colloquial accent, not 
of the word, but of the phrase, as Mr. Lindsay has so brilliantly 
shown. Prof. Sonnenschein applies his key in a half-hearted 
way, and still leans to the old theory. As regards the notes, 
we offer a few suggestions which he may, perhaps, consider in 
revising his larger work :—Line 7 : compare the English dia- 
le: tic (and American) nights for dy night. Linegg: the mean- 
ing seems to be, “ I understand you ; I am your slave ; I obey.” 
Lines 129 e/ seg. : the mixture of construction is colloquial,as may 
be seen even ina writer so sensitive to styleas Plato ; it is surely 
not likely that Plautus wrested his language to make the verse 
scan. Line 155: could guanti be nominative, “how small and 
mean ”—the proverb taking a new turn because they looked 
small? Line 305: compare audiit from audiuit. Line 354: 
the transition of gi to a declined pronoun by popular error 
should be made clearer, and illustrated by cutus, -a,-um. Line 
495: bifo is from éacfo = Baivw with different suffix, the com- 
pounds having reacted on the vowel of the simple verb. Line 
502: cases apparently depending on a verbal noun are perhaps 
better regarded as depending on the whole phrase. Line 583: 
a ditference of dialect is clearly meant; cf -Eschylus, “ Choe- 
phori,” line 561: yA@ooay oicopev Mapynaida. Line 799: the 
reference should be Martial, I. cxvii. 7. Line 1290: is not the 
verb impersonal—“ it knocks, there is knocking ” ? 

We are glad to recommend a book not made to order, but 
written by one who knows his business. 


“The Self-Educator Series.,—English Composition. By G. H. 
THORNTON. (Price 2s. 6d. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Our first impressions of this book were favourable. “ The 
only satisfactory way to learn composition is to compose” is an 
excellent beginning, and throughout the volume theory and 
practice go hand in hand. A closer examination shows that 
Mr. Thornton has not broken loose from the traditional methods 
of teaching rhetoric, and that he himself is anything but a safe 
guide or model in composition. 

The first chapter starts with a most misleading metaphor. 
Language is “the bridge that conveys ideas from mind to 
mind ;.. . it has no value in itself.” Had Mr. Thornton read 
or even seen the title of Darmesteter’s “ La Vie des Mots,” he 
would have amended his metaphor, or, at least, pointed out its 
inadequacy. We pass to Exercise I. The second sentence to 
be corrected runs: “ The Frenchman regards the observation 
of the Sabbath from a different standpoint than we do.” In the 
key, “observation” is corrected to “ observance” (though 
Milton and Jeremy Taylor might pass as authorities for this 
use of the word), and the rest of the sentence is allowed to 
stand. Then we have metaphor, simile, metonomy, synecdoche, 
autonomasia, and all the troop of antic figures which are as 
useful to the writer as arbara celarent are to a pleader at the 
Old Bailey. All metaphors, we are told, can be expressed in the 
formula of a mathematical proposition, and the comparison 
between the surface story and the underlying meaning could be 
worked out in the case of “ Gullivers Travels” in mathe- 
matical form. Was it not a Scot who declined to read 
“Paradise Lost” because the argument was not set forth 
syllogistically ? Bacon (here, as usual, miscalled Lord Bacon) 
is corrected for a too condensed style; for “imaginations as 
one would.” We are told to substitute “the habit of trying to 
persuade ourselves that things are what our desires would have 
them to be.” We prefer Charybdis to Scylla. Instances of the 
“loose participle,” against which the pupil is warned in a 
special paragraph, might be culled in plenty from the text ; 
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thus, on the same page as “ Lord Bacon,” “ Speaking generally 
it may be said,” &c. 

It is only in the last twenty pages that composition proper, 
that is, the essay, is discussed. Here we have some really use- 
ful hints on bodks to read as a preparatory course; but the 
specimen essays and skeletons of essays that follow leave much 
to be desired. Space forbids any detailed criticism, but we may 
quote as samples two beginnings of hints for essays :— 

I. The style is the man.—In its widest sense this means that we are 
known by our manifestations. ‘‘ By their deeds ye shall know them.” 
“ Manners makyth man.” 

2. Lhe exception proves the rule.-—As commonly used this proverb is 
false. Example: The rule, ‘‘ No quadruped lays eggs,” is disproved 
by the exception, ‘‘ Crocodiles lay eggs.” 


For the sake of our younger readers, we may point out how 
wide this illustration is of the mark. The saying is nothing but 
a paradoxical statement of a truism ; the fact that any adduced 
case is exceptional implies that there is a generalization (not an 
invariable law) to the contrary. The common fallacy lies in 
assuming that the case adduced is exceptional. The author is 
good enough to commend the “ Mock Essays” ina certain work 
not unknown to readers of the Journal ; but he is careful, at the 
same time, to warn his readers not to waste their money on 
purchasing the volume in which they appear, as “the book is 
not of general interest.” We are not impartial judges, but, if we 
mistake not, the general reader, as well as the young essayist, 
will prefer for interest Mark Pattison, Mr. E. E. Bowen, Mr. 
Morshead, and Dr. James Ward to any of Mr. Thornton’s model 
essays. 

“ English Composition” is not worse than its congeners, and 
in some points it is an improvement on them ; but the manual 
of essay-writing for young scholars is still to seek. 


Words and their Ways in English Speech. By JAMES BRAD- 
STREET GREENOUGH and GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE. 
(Macmillan.) 

A popular work on etymology, by two Harvard professors, 
which may take rank with Trench’s “ On Words,” and Darme- 
stetter’s “ La Vie des Mots.” The main object of the book is to 
answer some of the questions that may occur to “the practical 
man who rides in electric cars, talks by the long-distance tele- 
phone, and dictates his letters to a stenographer, but seldom 
has time to think that he is the heir of all the ages.” This very 
sentence, quoted from the preface, might serve as a text for a 
sermon on the divergence of idiom in England and America. 
Our Professors, however, write singularly pure English, and, 
apart from the spelling, the only clear Americanism we have 
detected —“ we have already averted to this doctrine ”—may he 
a misprint. Some words—as a “monk” for a monkey, a “ rub- 
ber” as a word of general reproach—are new to us, and “vagari- 
ous specializations” sounds strange. The work is popular; 
phonetics are scarcely alluded to, and the very casual remarks 
on the origin of language and the home of the Aryans might 
well have been omitted. On the other hand, the chapters on 
learned and popular words, slang, fashion in language, and fossils 
are excellent. 

In view of a second edition, which the book is sure to reach, 
we will put down some jottings and queries for the authors’ con- 
sideration. Page 33: “humour” is not distinguished from “ wit,” 
and the true meaning of “irony” (page 221) is quite misunderstood. 
Page 35: “ quiddity” is not a synonym of “quality,” but a sepa- 
rate category. Page 44: Ludi magister is properly a trainer of 
gladiators, and “ master” certainly did not get its honourable 
connotation from the schoolmaster—suffering is the badge of all 
our tribe. Page so: it should be pointed out that “ telegraph ” 
is an impossible formation. Page 60: “‘desire’ is soldiers’ 
slang ”—we should like chapter and verse for this paradox. 
Page 68: “hypo” for “hypochondriac” we never met with, 
while “hipped” is in everyday use. Page 71: that the origin 
of “ad captandum remarks” in the reply of a certain 
Congressman who insisted that he must make a speech 
for Buncombe—z.e., his particular constituents— wants con- 
firmation. On the other hand, there is nothing mythical 
about Captain Boycott (page 378). Page 99: wim, as 
popular slang, is unknown in England. Page 102: folio is 
not “on such and such a leaf,” but borrowed from the Italian, 
like guarto. Page 187: “annuitant” proves that the suffix 
“ant” is not quite dead. Page 189: for “atd-de-camp” read 
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“ aide-de-camp,” and for “antiquarian,” “antiquary.” Page 202: 
a“ three-foot measure,” a “ten-pound weight ” are still perfectly 
correct English. Page 208: “umbrage” is misinterpreted ; 
“un cheval ombrageux” gives the key. Page 225: “ brag,” 
“ mope,” “portly,” “wink,” “feed” are none of them words 
below the dignity of poetry, as might be shown from Tennyson 
alone. Page 232: for “ neglegere” read “ negligere” ; for “strata 
via,” “strata viarum”? Page 266: the superstition of “the 
hair of the dog that bit you” fossilized in “treacle” should have 
been noted. Page 288: a “publican,” in its everyday sense, 
seems unknown in the States. Page 332: “ Teetotal” is not a 
reduplicated form of “total.” The story of the stammering 
total abstainer rests on good evidence. We can cap the French 
absurdity here given —/ofalisme du thé. “ What is the French 
for teetotaler ?” a French professor was asked, and promptly 
replied : “ Thé tout-à heure?” Page 380: “bohemian,” in the 
social sense, is not a coinage of Thackeray. Have the Pro- 
fessors never heard of Murger’s “Vie de la Bohème”? Page 
381 : Milton’s “ Atlantean” is from “ Atlas,” and has nothing to 
do with Bacon’s “ New Atlantis.” 


Eadie’s Biblical Cyclopedia. New Edition. 
price 1os. 6d. C. Griffin & Co.) 
This is a new edition of an old work which has been, more 
or less, “ brought up to date” by Prof. Sayce and others ; but 
with one important limitation: “ The principles upon which 
the work was based remain unchanged. Those who want the 
speculations of the so-called ‘higher criticism’ must go else- 
where.” Unfortunately, not merely the “speculations,” but 
also the most assured results, about which modern scholarship 
of all shades is practically unanimous, are here scouted or 
ignored. Nothing is now more certain, for instance, than that 
the Book of Isaiah falls into two distinct parts, which are dis- 
tinguished by every conceivable difference of style, thought, 
language, historic background, &c., and belong to different 
categories of authorship. This, of course, is one of the 
commonplaces of modern Biblical science. It is not a little sur- 
prising, therefore, at this time of day, to be informed gravely : 
So vivid and sublime are the prophesies in the second portion of 
Isaiah that a very large proportion of modern critics have attempted 
to set them down as belonging toa later era—as composed in times 
more recent than the son of Amoz. Their reluctance to acknowledge 
either prediction at all, or, at least, predictions of such luminous 
beauty and exactness, opens the path to select, among the inspired 
writings, what is, and what is not, authentic in their estimation. There 
are, however, other difficulties as well. Isaiah’s style in the latter 
chapters does differ from the earlier; but so does the theme; and 
may not a writer’s style vary with his subject or with his age and ex- 
perience in composition? (Page 382.) 
After this it is not surprising to find Moses spoken of as “ the 
author of the Pentateuch,” and to be told that 


No ancient book is surrounded with such evidence of its genuineness, 
authenticity, and inspiration as the Pentateuch. Venerable in their 
age, sublime in their natural simplicity, overpowering in their evidence, 
and mighty in their results are the five books of Moses. (Page 460.) 


As might be expected, the book is strongest on the archzxo- 
logical side. Such articles as “ Assyria,” “ Babylon,” “ Jeru- 
salem,” “ Dwellings” are interesting, and embody some of the 
results of scientific research. Even Noah comes in for a share 
of Babylonian illumination (page 482). Many of the articles, 
however, even when not disfigured by unintelligent polemic 
against the “higher criticism,” are exceedingly thin and sketchy. 
The best thing about the book is, undoubtedly, the illustrations 
(mainly photographic reproductions), which are excellent. 
Before the work can claim, in any real sense, to have been 
“brought up to date” a much more thorough-going revision 
will be necessary. 


(Pp. viii., 687 ; 


“ Regions of the World Series.” —Britain and the British Seas. 
By H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. (W. Heinemann.) 

The series of twelve volumes here promised under Mr. 
Mackinder’ss editorship should do much to remove from British 
geographers the reproach of German superiority in this field. 
The first volume has the advantage of interest to English 
readers, and of a fullness of material, well handled by the 
author in his presentation of our country as “the intricate 
product of a continuous history, geological and human.” The 
chapter on “ Historical Geography” strikes us as particularly 
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illuminating, studded as it is with comparisons like that of 
Thanet to Zanzibar, and of the spreading Saxon settlements to 
the thirteen original colonies of the United States. The familiar 
subject of British weather and climate is treated in a solid 
manner that could be beaten out into much conversation. The 
more purely geographical features of Britain, by land and sea, are 
not less ably displayed as the background of a picture, on which 
a human interest is supplied by such themes as “ Metropolitan 
England,” * Industrial England,” “Strategic Geography,” &c. ; 
and the book ends with a moral that will recommend itself to 
the present drift of public opinion, if not to Mr. Labouchere. 
As an example of the author’s care in collecting materials, his 
chapter on “ Economic Geography” acknowledges obligations 
to Major Craigie, of the Board of Agriculture, whose statistical 
work deserves such recognition beyond the official sphere. 
Mr. Mackinder’s name—if it do not belie his nationality— 
invites two slight criticisms: that, like most writers, he seems 
rather to shirk the obscure question of islanded fragments in 
other counties, more common In Scotland than in England ; and 
that, while duly mentioning the “rain shadow” of the Buchan 
district, he takes no note of the adjacent oasis of geniality 
about Forres, where the mean temperature is almost equal to 
that of London, warmer in winter, cooler in summer—a dis- 
covery that has made Nairn the “Brighton of the North.” 
The book is fully illustrated by excellent maps and diagrams ; 
and, if the rest of the series come up to this precursor, Mr. 
Heinemann is to be congratulated on a notable addition to 
educational literature. 


Websters International Dictionary. A New Edition, revised 
throughout under the direct supervision of W. T. HARRIS, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (Price £1. 10s. net. G. Bell.) 

We have before us an old friend with a new face, an ancient 
worthy who has renewed his youth like an eagle—the simile is 
appropriate to the land that bore it and has fashioned it to the 
ripeness of full manhood. The reviewer as a rule can only 
sample a work of this kind, look out at random some score or 
more of test words and pronounce judgment accordingly. Of 
“Websters Dictionary” we can speak more confidently, as 
during the last ten years hardly a day has passed on which we 
have not had occasion to consult it, and when we state that for 
one miss we can record a hundred hits we are speaking well 
within the mark. 

For the thoroughness of the revision the name of Dr. W. T. 
Harris, the United States Commissioner of Education, is suffi- 
cient guarantee. In the first quarter of the alphabet the "* Oxford 
Dictionary” has supplied numerous corrections. The supple- 
ment runs to 234 pages and contains twenty-five thousand 
additional words. This is a marvellous development for a single 
decade, and should the growth of words continue at the same 
rate the prospect is alarming not only for the lexicographer, 
but also for the student. Naturally three-fourths of the new 
words are purely technical and scientific, and it becomes a 
question how far technological words which could occur no- 
where save in a special treatise on botany, chemistry, &c., 
should be admitted. Yet there are dozens of words in the 
supplement that every educated man uses to-day which ten 
years ago were almost unknown—aufomobile, ampère, bridge 
(the game), commando (whether commandos or commandoes 
Webster does not decide), a peg (a drink), fad/oid, taboo. 

One omission that we pointed out in the edition of 1890 has 
not been supplied. It is a comedy of error that the phrase 
“secondary education” should occur in the editors preface, 
and still be absent from the Dictionary. 

Dr. Harris has himself undertaken the department of philo- 
sophy and psychology, and on the first page of the supplement 
we find an admirable definition, or rather a description, of the 
philosophy of the absolute. We advise our readers to purchase 
the edition in full calf at an extra cost of 8s., and another 3s. 6d. 
will be well expended on the patent marginal index—a great 
saving of time in looking out words. 


The Earths Beginning. 
F.R.S. 
Cassell.) 

The material of this interesting and well written book is that of the 
series of lectures for juvenile audiences delivered at the Royal Institution 
at Christmas, 1900, and providing a popular exposition of that branch 
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(772x 5 in., pp. viii., 384, illustrated; price 7s. 6d. 
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of astronomy which treats of the evolution of the earth, the planets, 
and the sun from primeval fire-mist—the nebular theory in fact. We 
must warn our readers, however, that the term ‘‘ juvenile” must be 
taken to refer to young people of about eighteen or nineteen years of 
age. Clear and lively as the exposition is, it will not, we think, appeal 
to the young—or indeed, be quite intelligible to them—before that 
age. Most of us know by this time what a lecture or a book by Sir 
Kobert Ball will be like. It will be clear, lively, interesting, and 
sound. He knows his subject well, and believes in it, and makes the 
reader believe in it too. Iie abounds in instructive analogies and 
illustrating similes. He is always on the alert and knows the probable 
weak points and the possible strong points cf those whom he is ad- 
dressing. In the book before us, having stated his problem, he begins 
by discussing the fire-mist and nebulx, both apparent and real, touch- 
ing specially on the improvement in the instruments of observation 
and the uses of spectrum analysis. He then passes to consider the sun, 
its heat, and how this is maintained, the history of the sun, and then 
turns to speak of the earth, its beginning, the great boring—more than 
a mile deep—at Schladebach, near Leipzig, what it taught us about 
the internal temperature of the earth, what we may further infer from 
this, and so round again to the nebular origin of the earth. A chapter 
follows on Earthquakes and Volcanoes, and then another on Spiral 
and Planetary Nebul.e. In the next chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Unerring 
Guide,” difnculuies fer the unscientific and unmathematical reader come 
fast and furious; but Sir Robert guides us patiently and steadily 
through them all—energy, the idea of the conservation of moment of 
momentum, the principal plane of the orbits of the planets, &c.—and 
lands us safely on the other side, a little breathless, perhaps, but 
cheery still, and ready to begin the consideration of the evolution of 
the solar system. This, and the fros and cons of the nebular theory 
occupy us for the rest of the book. The theme is certainly a magni- 
ficent one, and, as Sir Robert puts it, ‘‘ represents the most daring 
height to which the human intellect has ever ventured to soar in its 
efforts to understand the great operations of Nature.” The mere 
affairs of everyday life shrink into insignificance in the presence of such 
mighty phenomena, of such enormous difficulties tracked down and 
explained with such skill, such intellectual power, such untiring 
patience. The greatest of the conceptions involved daunts and amazes 
the mind when hrst we endeavour to think in terms so vast, and it 
takes time to grow accustomed to sizes in comparison with which this 
solid earth of ours is but as a mustard seed, and to distances so huge 
as to be well-nigh unthinkable. Sir Robert Ball is well aware of this, 
and, pitying our infirmities, does not hurry us along too quickly, but 
gives time and space for the ideas to work and spread, and for our 
minds to rouse and stir themselves to the height of his great argument 
—and is bright and cheering all the while. The book is one which 
girls and boys of sound and generous education should read during the 
last year at school. 


Studies in Auditory and Visual Space Perception. By ARTHUR 
HENkY Pierce, Ph.D. (7! x 5in., pp. vii., 361, with diagrams ; 
price 6s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

Dr. Pierce is Professor of Psychology in Smith College. This 
collection of essays represents the regular publication demanded of a 
Kellogg University Fellow of Amherst College, and is a contribution 
to a particular field of experimental psychology. It is so much outside 
our usual lines that we must content ourselves with a very brief de- 
scription. Rather more than half the book deals with the localization 
of sound. The rest treats of seven illusions in visual space perception. 
Dr. Pierce first sets forth the theories and results which have been 
arrived at, up to the recent past, concerning auditory space perception. 
The general purport of these is against there being any such thing. 
Then he gives and discusses the results of more recent experiments 
by himself and others—especially as regards direction and distance. 
His conclusion is in favour of there being a power to localize sound ; 
but adds—‘‘as complete as it might be ideally, our auditory space is 
at a low grade of development, and its harmonization with the other 
spaces is far from complete by reason of the small practical utility of 
such an achievement. ... So far as it goes it is no less real than 
its sister spaces, and to an extent much greater than is commonly 
acknowledged it contributes to their development.” The discussion 
of the visual illusions is clever and interesting. 


“ The Pitt Press Shakespeare.” —Aacbeth. Edited by A. W. VERITY, 
M.A. (632 x 43/ in., pp. xlviii., 288; price 1s. 6d. Pitt Press.) 

That thisis a learned and scholarly edition of the play a very slight 
inspection will readily reveal. Indeed, as a small ediuon for adult 
students it has not its equal. But we cannot speak so highly of it 
as a school edition. In the introduction, in the notes, and in the 
appendices it contains much more—very much more—than is needed 
by pupils of school age ; while, except in two or perhaps three of its 
sections, the introduction does not introduce, but criticizes, illustrates, 
and expands; and, in fact, includes much which, if included in a school 
edition at all, should come after the text and in the form of an appendix. 
Mr. Verity seems to be losing touch with the needs of schoolboys and 
schoolgirls. He has had such a magnificent quarry to draw material 
from in Furness’s ‘* Variorum ” edition that he has been unable to 
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refrain from borrowing a little of everything. Moreover his own in- 
dependent study of ‘‘ Macbeth” has evidently been so full and close 
that he cannot bring himself to leave any point untouched, and ends 
by burying the text in a great pile of material nearly one-half of which 
is quite unfitted for ordinary school use. The text occupies thirty-eight 
pages of large print, the introduction forty-eight pages and the notes 
and appendices two hundred pages of small print. The fault of the 
edition from a school point of view is its lack of discrimination ; but, 
apart from this, the book is an excellent one in every way—sound, 
scholarly, and appreciative. The notes, though somewhat too numerous 
and occasionally too full, are otherwise models of what notes should 
be. They treat the play as a play and as a work of art, are unfailingly 
appreciative of touches of character and dramatic intention, and are 
well informed in every way. The appendices also are well written, 
interesting, and instructive. Indeed, there is little or nothing of prime 
importance in Furness’s large collection of material which is let un- 
represented, besides which, there are the results of Mr. Verity’s own 
careful study. The general plan of the volume follows that of the 
rest of the series. To teachers and adult students we heartily recom- 
mend this edition ; but for pupils of school age we think it will be 
wiser to choose something less elaborate. 

“The Warwick Shakespeare.’ — Much Ado about Nothing. Edited 
by J. C. SMITH, M.A. (7x43{in., pp. xxiv., 173; price Is. 6d. 
Blackie.) 

This is a satisfactory example of a good series. The notes are 
moderate in number and in length, are well informed, and show as 
a rule a commendable consciousness that they refer to a work of art, 
and that a play. We have noticed no omissions and nothing that is 
superfluous in them. What is called an introduction, though for the 
most part it does little enough, except in one section, to prepare the 
young beginner for an intelligent study of the play, is not over full, 
and is of the usual kind, dealing with the history of the play, the 
source of its plot, and its date. It would be well, by the way, if 
Mr. Verity’s plan were followed and when the source or sources of a 
play are given, to state what is actually implied in this. As a rule 
Shakespeare finds in his sources little more than dead material of a 
story, with the barest hints for characters and situations, which by his 
wonderful art he converts into a piece of real life, with its living, 
breathing men and women. The talk about sources is often very 
misleading, and needs a caution. The section of the introduction 
which we have mentioned as an exception is entitled ‘* Criticism.” 
Though as criticism it should come after, instead of before, the text, it 
does in many ways serve to arouse the curiosity and interest of the 
learner in what is to follow, and to direct his attention to matters 
which it will be well to observe. Moreover, it is in itself a good piece 
of work, and adequately discusses the various points which a study of the 
play will have made interesting to the student. On the whole then, 
as we have said, this edition is a satisfactory one. 


The Student’s Synopsis of English History. Compiled by C. H. 
EAstTwoop. (7% x 5in., pp. 163; price 2s. Edward Arnold.) 

This useful and well planned little book is based mainly on Professor 
Oman’s well known ‘‘ History of England,” but numerous other sources 
have been drawn upon as well. Everything seems to have been thought 
of and put into its right place—even ‘‘ Landmarks of the History of 
Education ” is allowed a page to itself. Of course the ‘‘ Chronological 
Analysis” occupies the lion's share of the space. But room is also 
found for Important Laws and Enactments, Important Treaties, Great 
Writers, Definition of Historical Terms, and half-a-dozen other things 
which we expect to find in books of this sort. The general plan is 
certainly good, and, as far as we have been able to test it, the informa- 
tion given is accurate and clearly expressed. 

** University Tutorial Series."—7he Tutorial History of English 
Literature. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. (63% x 434 in., pp. xii., 223; 
price 2s. 6d. W. B. Clive.) 

Of small books on English literature there is no end, and most of 
those which call themselves ‘‘ Histories of English Literature” are 
not Azs/orzes in any true sense, and are of very little value to any one. 
Mr. Wyatt’s little book, however, is an exception—it is a history, and 
a very readable one. It is well written, well informed, and accurate, 
and its critical judgments are sound and appreciative. The lesser 
writers are mentioned, if at all, only incidentally. Our attention is 
drawn only to the greater writers, and even then only to some of the 
more important aspects of their work ; while the period covered ends 
at 1832. And so by not attempting to do too much Mr. Wyatt has 
done a great deal. His book is one of the best of its size which we 
have seen. In order to avoid the reproach that books of this kind 
lead the young to substitute reading about authors’ works for the reading 
of the works themselves, each chapter is provided with a brief list of 
works which should be read before the chapter is attempted. If 
Mr. Wyatt can induce teachers to carry out this plan conscientiously, 
then his book will be a boon indeed. But we are not very hopeful. 
However, the blame will not rest with him. The book is healthily 
free from critical labels and literary formulz ; and the connecting links 
between one period and the next and between one writer and another 
are very satisfactorily dealt with. 


“ Descriptive Geographies from Original Sources.”—North America. 
Selected and edited by F. D. HERbBERTSON, B.A., and A. J. 
HERBERTSON, Ph.D. (63f x43% in., pp. xxxvi., 252, illustrated ; 
price 2s. A. & C. Black.) 

This series attempts to depict the world in the language of men who 
have seen it—hence the statement ‘‘ from original sources.” The 
book may be used either as a class text-book or simply as a reader. 
Those who choose the former will require something more in detail 
and in statistics that is provided by the illustrative passages. For 
these a fairly satisfactory introduction has been specially prepared. 
But we fancy most teachers will prefer to use the book as a reader ; 
and a very interesting one they will find it. Both the letterpress and 
the pictures have been well selected, and are very various in character. 
The only fault we have to find is that the majority of the selections 
are much too brief.. You no sooner get interested than you find you 
have come to the end of the passage. Perhaps it would have been 
better to have made more of the passages long and to have been 
contented with fewer of them. It is ditħcult to say. But, in any case, 
we have here a very interesting little book on a new plan. A useful 
bibliography and an index are given at the end. 


‘t Cambridge Bible for Schools.” — Tze Book of Daniel, 
duction and Notes. By S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This is a model commentary, exhibiting a perfect combination of 
lucid statement and scholarship in its highest form. Besides the com- 
mentary proper (pages 1-206), which is packed with valuable exegetical 
and philological notes, there is an elaborate introduction, covering 
over one hundred pages, in which the main problems of the history 
and interpretation of the book are discussed. Regarding the vexed 
question of authorship and date Dr. Driver’s conclusion is as follows: 
t‘ Internal evidence demonstrates, with a cogency that cannot be re- 
sisted, that the Book of Daniel must have been written not earlier than 
c. 300 B.C., and in Palestine ; and there are considerations which make 
it highly probable that it was, in fact, composed during the persecution 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, between B.C. 168 and B.C. 165 (page x\lvii.). 
The arguments on which this conclusion is based are set forth, in 
masterly fashion, in the pages that follow. The subsidiary questions 
that arise in connexion with the book—such as the rise and nature 
of apocalypse, the doctrines of the resurrection, Kingdom of God, &c., 
are also fully dealt with. One slight quotation—a characterization of 
apocalyptic literature generally — may be cited here: ‘‘ Apocalyptic 
prophecy arose in an age in which there were no longer any prophets 
of the older type, addressing themselves directly to the needs of the 
times and speaking in person to the people in the name of God, and 
it consists essentially of a development and adaptation of the ideas 
and promises expressed by the older prophets, designed especially with 
the object of affording encouragement and consolation to faithful 
Israelites in a period of national distress” (page lxxviii.) The book 
is one that will appeal not merely to the intelligent English reader, 
but to the specialist as well, many valuable philological observations 
and data being scattered about its pages. It can, however, be recom- 
mended unreservedly to the perusal of non-specialists, who will find 
in it all the help needed for the elucidation of a difficult and important 
piece of literature. The publication of such a commentary in the 
Cambridge Series will probably exercise a decisive influence on English 
theological opinion regarding the Kook of Daniel. Everybody con- 
cerned is to be congratulated cordially on its appearance. 


Essays from De Quincey. Edited by J. H. FOWLER, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton College, Author of ‘“ A Manual of Essay-Writing.” 
(Is. Black.) 

We regret that in the crowd of books that came upon us last year 
we allowed Mr. Fowler’s charming and most acceptable volume of 
“ Essays from De Quincey” to pass unnoticed. That the general 
public should for so long have known De Quincey almost exclusively 
as the author of ‘‘ The Confessions of an Opium-Eater” and the essay 
on ‘* Murder considered as a Fine Art” has been a misfortune to 
literature. Mr. Fowler has taken away the reproach by placing within 
reach of the general reader and every schoolboy and schoolgirl the 
splendours of the series of papers on ‘‘ The English Mail-Coach,” the 
enthusiasm of the vindication of ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” the critical insight 
of the reflections on ‘‘ The Knocking at the Doors in ‘ Macbeth,’” and 
the idyllic pathos and sublime simplicity of the ‘* Memorials of Gras- 
mere.” Whoever reads these essays through—and to begin any one of 
them is to read the whole of all—must evermore count De Quincey 
among the friends of his heart and his imagination ; besides having 
learned something of the scope and uses of that ‘‘ literary sense’? upon 
which Mr. Fowler discourses so admirably in his preface. We hope 
the edition of which a copy is now before us was sold out long ago. 
But the demand for the book ought not to stop until everybody who 
can read English has possessed himself or herself of it. 


Naples, Past and Present. By ARTHUR H. Norway. (Methuen.) 
Another book we have neglected too long is Mr. Norway’s admirable 
book on Naples. It teems with information topographical and historical, 
and has numerous delicate illustrations over and above the wood- 
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pictures in the text. A good index and an erudite appendix complete 
the usefulness of the volume. 


The Story of a Child. Translated from the French of PIERRE LOTI 
by CAROLINE F. SMITH. (Price 5s. 8d. net. American School 
Text-book Agency. ) 

France is rich in autobiographies of childhood—witness Lamartine, 
Renan, George Sand. Those who have enjoyed ‘‘ Les Pecheurs 
d’Islande” (and who has not?) will likewise relish the childish memories 
of a singularly sensitive and nature-loving solitary. The editor tells us 
that Miss Smith has ‘‘ caught the subtle charm of Loti’s style,” and 
we can, with slight reservations, endorse this high praise. There is 
occasionally stiffness and a fondness for Latin derivatives—‘*‘ commence- 
ment” for ‘‘beginning,” ‘‘environing” for ‘surrounding ”; and 
“My God! I felt as if I should faint” is hardly the speech of an 
English child. 


The College Student and his Problems. By JAMES HULME CANFIELD. 
(Price 4s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

These counsels were addressed in the first instance to students of the 
Columbia University, but, mutatis mutandis, they will apply equally 
to Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates. The hints on the selection 
of a course of studies, on distribution of time, on the choice of a career, 
show plain common sense. The motto of the book might be ‘‘ Shun 
delights and live laborious days,” and there is but little of the ‘‘desipere 
in loco.” 


Readings on the “ Paradiso” of Dante. Chiefly based on the Com- 
mentary of Benvenuto da Imola. By the Hon. WILLIAM 
WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduction by the BisHop 
OF RIPON. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

These admirable volumes form a very welcome and important con- 
tribution to modern Dante study, and are a worthy conclusion to the 
author’s previous labours, undertaken and completed in a spirit of 
reverence for his theme, of comprehensive sympathy with the ‘‘ poeta 
altissimo,” and of scholarly insight and handling in dealing with the 
difficulties with which the ‘‘ Paradiso” teems. Like his preceding works 
on the ‘‘ Inferno” and ‘‘ Purgatorio,” these present ones ‘‘ are based,” 
we are told in the preface, ‘‘upon the famous Latin commentary of 
Benvenuto da Imola... and follow the same order and plan, which 
has been to take the text verse by verse, to give a faithful translation, 
to connect the narrative with a running commentary, to explain all 
difficulties as they arise, and to supply in numerous footnotes a key to 
philological, literary, and historical doubts.” Dantists can hardly be 
thankful enough to Mr. Vernon for bringing the commentary of Da 
Imola thus within their reach, and they owe a deep and lasting debt of 
gratitude to the author for his labours. Only those who have measured 
for themselves the difficulties of the task can realize how Herculean 
those labours have been, how tireless and patient the scholarship which 
has poured old wine into such new and attractive vessels. Indeed, as 
the Bishop of Ripon says in his sympathetic introduction, ‘‘ we are 
tempted to be envious of the young student of to-day, who can make 
his first excursion into the realms which Dante opens, under the well- 
skilled guidance of Mr. William Warren Vernon,” and we may be sure 
there will be many who will only too gladly avail themselves of such 
invaluable help. The books are enriched by an excellent bibliography, 
admirable plans of the ‘‘ Paradiso ’ as imagined by Dante, and a copious 
index, while the ‘‘ preliminary chapter ” is a veritable multum in parvo 
of Dante lore, bristling with interesting suggestions for the student of 
the ** Divina Commedia.” 


Comparative Anatomy of Animals. Vol. I. By G. C. BOURNE. 
(Price 4s. 6d. G. Bell & Sons.) 

It can hardly be claimed that this book fulfils the purpose for which 
it has been written, namely, to satisfy the requirements of the elementary 
examinations at the leading Universities of Great Britain. The present 
volume only carries the work as far as the Coelenterata, and also gives 
an account of the Frog, a large part of which might with advantage have 
been omitted, since it really falls within the scope of a practical book 
such as Marshall and Hurst's ‘‘ The Frog,” and can only be mastered 
by a student in connexion with his practical work. The author takes 
the Frog as a general type of animal structure, then passes to histology 
and cell-structure, and then commences at the base of the scale of 
organization and works upwards. The avowed purpose is to lead the 
student gradually from familiar to unfamiliar things, but it is difficult to 
see how this purpose is accomplished by suddenly immersing a beginner 
in a mass of details concerning the complicated anatomy of a highly 
organized Vertebrate such as the Frog. They are just as unfamiliar as 
is the structure of the cell, and, moreover, the beginner who has 
mastered the Frog is likely to be considerably confused when he 
attempts to compare its anatomy with that of an Amozba, Actino- 
spherium, or Myxomycete, which are the types next discussed. The 
author has clearly had very little experience of elementary teaching, 
and an elementary book written with an eye to examinations is not the 
proper place to insert detailed accounts of original observations of little 
intrinsic value. The book might either be condensed and simplified so 
as to fulfil its original purpose, or might be extended and amplified to 
form a more advanced treatise. At present it fulfils neither purpose. 


Practical Exercises in Magnetism and Electricity. By H. E. HADLEY. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

There is an increasing tendency to insist on a practical acquaintance 
of elementary students not merely with the qualitative observation of 
the fundamental phenomena of magnetism and electricity, but with 
simple measurements arising out of them. It is to meet the needs of 
such, without reference to any particular syllabus, that this book has 
been written. Sufficient explanation of the theory of each experiment 
is given to make the method clear to the student who has previously 
been instructed in the lecture-room, and the apparatus used is of the 
simplest character, so that the worker is never in danger of losing sight 
of the quantity he has to measure. The order and arrangement of the 
experiments closely follow the same author’s ‘‘ Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity for Beginners,” and the two courses could be worked together 
with great advantage. In experiment 45, would it not be advisable to 
abolish the tripod for some non-magnetic suppurt? It may also be 
pointed out that galvanized iron is not tinned, but is coated with zinc. 


Memories Grave and Gay: Forty Years of School Inspection. By 
JOHN KERR, LL.D. (Price 6s. Blackwood.) 

The name of John Kerr is known and honoured throughout the 
length and breadth of Scotland, and we are glad that he has yielded to 
the solicitations of his friends and given to the public some memorials 
of a full, if not eventful, life. He carries us back to a time when the 
inspector was half knight-errant and half missionary, sometimes 
regarded as a Roman publican, gathering where he had not sown; but 
sometimes, as was the case with Dr. Kerr, welcomed as a bringer of 
good tidings, cheering the solitary dominie in his Highland bothie, not 
disdaining to visit the humblest dame’s school, picking out the sharp 
lad who would win for himself a bursary, the friend alike of masters, 
visitors, Ministers, and managers. We only wish that Dr. Kerr had 
given us more of his official life. He was from the first a sturdy 
reformer, and helped to shake off the tyranny of the Saxon Code. He 
must in his time have done battle in high places, and withstood the 

wers that be, but on all esoteric matters he is discreetly reticent. 

Aen of mark, Lord Singer, Lord Playfair, Sir G. Grove, Robertson 
Smith, Norman Macleod, Alexander Smith, flit across the pages, but 
they are mostly shadows. Not so James Beattie, the cobbler school- 
master, a genuine Scotch Pestalozzi in miniature. That is a masterly 
sketch which we are glad to see exhumed from an old volume of Good 
Words. The gay, however, preponderates over the grave, and Dr. Kerr 
has a fund of good stories, of which we will only quote two or three to 
whet the reader's appetite. Two old cronies are talking over a lately 
deceased comrade, and one says: ‘‘ The ways of Providence, Duncan, 
is fery strange. Why should Hector, a younger man than you or me, 
and a strong man, too, be taken before us?” Duncan answers : 
‘ Yes, Donald, the ways of Providence is fery strange, to be sure. PHN 
not jist be able to say why Hector has been taken away before us ; but 
there was one thing I noticed—I always thocht he wud be puttin’ too 
much waater in his whusky.” Two friends find that they can only 
muster between them the price of one glass of whisky, and are about to 
share it when they are joined by a third, to whom one of them offers 
the glass. He accepts, and, according to the etiquette of workmen, 
offers each a glass fn return. The first remarks to the second: ‘‘ Now, 
wasna that weel managed?” ‘‘It was so,” replies the second; ‘‘ but, 
man, it was an awfuw’ risk.” 


Test Papers in General Knowledge. By H. S. Cooke. 
Macmillan.) 

Mr. Cooke is Head Master of the Pupil-Teachers’ Classes at Reading 
College, and these test papers are designed primarily for pupil-teachers’ 
centres, The compiler hopes that they may be also used in the higher 
classes of elementary schools and in secondary schools. We doubt 
whether it is possible to find the common denominator of three sets of 
pupils differing so widely. The last, for instance, will know the names 
of the three Fates, and may possibly know the names of the nine Muses, 
though if they can name the three Gorgons they are wiser than the 
present reviewer ; but is this a question for a Board-school child? To 
say there are numberless other questions that we could not answer is 
not necessarily a condemnation of the book, and perhaps we are only 
exposing our own ignorance. We will give a few samples, and leave our 
readers to judge : ‘‘ Who built the Bridgwater Canal?” ‘* Distinguish 
between eclectic and eclectic, wig and wivwam.” ‘What are the 
second-class fares by the (1) Elder- Dempster, (2) Shaw-Savill, (3) Wilson 
Line?” ‘* How would you begin a letter to the mayor of your native 
town ?” ‘* Why does Dundee make so much jam, and why is Yarmouth 
so noted for herrings?” ‘* How long will our coal supply last?” 
‘ What steps may be taken to cure sea-sickness?”” (We wait anxiously 
for the promised key.) ‘‘ What are the duties of the present Poet 
Laureate?” (Would ‘‘to write Jameson Odes in the Times” get 
marks?) ‘* What is a public school?” (This is a conundrum.) 
‘“ Who wrote the Book of Psalms?” ‘* What are the usual portents of 
rain to be observed in Nature?” ‘‘ Discuss the truth, or otherwise, of 
the following statement: ‘ Never sit down to dinner with thirteen in 
the company.’ ” 
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A French and English Word Book. By H. EGREN and P. B. 
BURNET, with an explanatory Preface by R. J. Lioyp. (Price 
8s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

This new dictionary has two original features. First, by indicating 
what letters are silent and by diacritical signs it shows the pronuncia- 
tion of every word. Secondly, it indicates in briefest compass the 
derivation of words. An instance will explain: ‘‘ Clo-re*[L. claudere)” 
signifies the o of ‘‘into,” silent e, and the superscribed @ shows that 
the word is of direct porua Latin origin ; ‘‘closerie™ ” shows that the 
word was introduced in the fourteenth century. As to the former 
innovation we feel some hesitation in pronouncing. It has the sanction 
of Dr. Lloyd, a high authority in such matters ; but we are afraid that 
the average schoolboy will make nothing of those d——d dots (we are 
quoting Lord Randolph Churchill), and therefore should prefer a 
phonetic transcript. The philological device is most ingenious, and in 
every way commendable. To take Gasc as a standard of comparison, 
Egren's type is far superior ; the black letters of the head words catch 
one’s eye at once. Per contra, Gasc is much fuller. We took asa 
test words that occur, or are suggested, by the passage set last month 
from Kinglake. For a blank wall, a practical joke, a Joe Miller, Egren 
leaves us in the lurch; so for frayer un chemin, and henna is absent 
from both the French and English portions. So, too, we search in 
vain both for sofor-car and automobile. Pion is “ usher” rather than 
“ monitor,” and collège should not be rendered ‘‘ college.” 


A First Arithmetic. By Dr. W. T. KniGutr. (Price 8d. Relfe.) 

In this first volume, which is to be followed by two others, the course 
covers the first four rules (simple and compound), weights and measures, 
factors, G.C.M. and L.C.M., vulgar fractions, simple proportion, and 
practice. The text consists of definitions and rules, proofs and type 
examples being omitted, as the author considers that the processes must 
be explained verbally by the teachers, and that everything in a first 
anthmetic depends on the careful graduation of the exercises. Of these 
there are nearly two thousand five hundred compressed into eighty- 
four pages, and, so far as we have examined them, they seem to us 
to be arranged in order of difficulty. The only fault we have to find 
with the book is the inclusion of such weights and measures as those 
used for ale and beer, wine, wool, hay and straw, and bread and 
flour. These, and possibly also apothecaries’ weight, cloth measure, 
and dry measure, might have been omitted without much loss, if not 
with advantage. 


“ Longmans’ British Classics.” — Macaulay's Essay on Clive. Edited 
and Annotated by A. M. WILLIAMs, M.A. (7x43 in., pp. 


xxxii., 134, illustrated ; price 1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Mr. Williams supplies a general introduction to the study of Macaulay 
and an essay on literary characteristics. Both are written with care, 
and are very suitable to their purpose. But the notes, with but few 
exceptions, are merely abridgments, without acknowledgment, of those 
in another annotated edition of the essay in the ‘* London Series of 
English Classics,” also the property of Messrs. Longmans. Both in 
fairness and in courtesy it is usual, when so much borrowing takes 
place, to indicate the fact. Some slight use has been made of recent 
books published on the subject, but much more should have been 
done in this direction. | 


“ Heath’s Modern Language Series.” —Gaurier’s Jetlatura. 
A. SCHINZ. Price Is. 3d. 

This admirable story has already been edited for English schools. 
Dr. Schinz’s notes are a little meagre: c.g., '‘ le voie Consulaire—the 
consular street.” Mistakes of Gautier like ‘‘the Laird of Dumbike,” 
“Tom Cribb’s,” ‘‘ Erynnies,” should have been corrected. 


School Music Abroad. By J. SPENCERCURWEN. (Curwen & Sons.) 
—An interesting little book of notes, from personal observation, on the 
teaching of school music in most European countries and in America, 
from which teachers may gather some useful hints. 


The Junior Violinist. In four parts. Edited by C. EGERTON 
Lowe. (Price 1s. 6d. net each. Novello.)—It is always a difficulty 
to find pieces in the first position which are easy and yet interesting for 
beginners. Mr. Egerton Lowe seems to us to have been successful in 
his choice and arrangements, though in the latter, in one or two cases, 
the accompaniment follows the melody too closely. We have arrange- 
ments from Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, and also frem modern 
composers, such as Stainer and Barnby. The bowing is well planned, 
and the phrasing good ; the accompaniments, too, are quite simple. 


Novello’s School Music and School Songs. Edited by W. G. 
MCNAUGHT.—In this collection we have several little operettas and 
songs, with music in the staff and tonic sol-fa notations and piano 
accompaniments. Of the operettas, perhaps, ‘‘ Little Snow White” 
(2s.), founded on the well known fairy story, by J. L. Roeckel, is the 
most attractive, but in all there is plenty of variety, and the tunes are 
taking. The songs are published mostly in 6d. parts ; Book 118 con- 
tains the best selection. In all cases the parts with tonic sol-fa nota- 
tion can be had separately. 


We have also from Messrs. Novello two books of more.advanced 
two-part songs, by BATTISON HAyNgs, price Is. 6d. each. These, if 
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not containing anything strikingly original, are prettily harmonized 
and melodious. 

We have received a new edition of John Curwen’s Standard Course 
tn the Tonic Sol-fa Method (price 3s. 6d. Curwen & Sons), revised 
and partly re-written by professors in the Tonic Sol-fa College. 

Messrs. Nelson have published several useful little school song books, 
price 1s. 6d. each, with music in staff and tonic sol-fa notations and piano 
accompaniments. The words in the 7he Roya! Crown Song Book, in two ` 
parts, are taken from ‘* The Royal Crown Readers.” The Infant School 
Song Book, also in two parts, has many familiar tunes, and there is 
plenty of opportunity for action if wanted. These latter books contain 
also several good marches. 

We have received from Messrs. Blackie a new edition of The Pirate 
Island (price 3s.), one of the most exciting of Mr. HARRY COLLING- 
WoOoD’s spirited stories of the sea; and a new edition of Grettir the 
Outlaw (price 3s.), by S. BARING GOULD, a wonderful story of an old 
Icelandic hero, whose prowess must satisfy the most insatiable appetite 
for daring deeds. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FROEBEL SOCIETY. 


HE Annual Business Meeting of the Froebel Society was held at 

the College of Preceptors on Thursday, March 20, at 7.30 p.m., 

Mr. C. G. Montefiore in the Chair. The Earl Beauchamp was 

unanimously elected President for the ensuing year, in the place of Mrs. 

Walter Ward, who retired. Seven retiring members of Council were 

re-elected ; and Mr. Keatley Moore was re-elected Hon. Treasurer, 

Mr. C. G. Montefiore Hon. Secretary, and Mrs. Harold Cox Auditor. 

The report and balance-sheet for 1901 were then presented and adopted, 
which closed the business of that meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting began at 8 p.m., the President, Earl 
Beauchamp, in the Chair. The Chairman, in his opening address, 
thanked the Council for the honour they had done him, and assured 
them that he would do his utmost to serve the purposes of the Society. 
He supposed that the chief object of such a meeting as this was to 
review what had been done during the past year, and to see how far 
they had attained to their ideals. A frequent fault nowadays was that 
people were so busy in looking at the trees that they could not see the 
forest ; and without some occasion of that kind, when they could meet 
together to cheer each other up, they were apt to fall into a state of 
pessimism. Their pessimism, perhaps, was not altogether unjustifiable, 
when they remembered the optimistic prophecies of the last generation 
regarding the Education Acts which were passed in the seventies, and 
realized to-day how few of those prophecies had actually come true. 
Great reforms in education had, however, taken place since that 
time, though not, in his opinion, among the children of what are 
called the ‘‘ upper classes.” He considered that the educa- 
tion which is given to the children of rich people was far 
worse than that provided for the children of the poorer classes. 
For instance, when he was at Eton, religious instruction was restricted 
to one hour each week, and generally consisted of the proper construc- 
tion of Greek particles ; while three-quarters of an hour every other 
week sufficed for history and geography, most of that history and 
geography relating to ancient Rome and ancient Greece. In his opinion 
it was little short of ridiculous that the children of the class in whose 
hands lay the government of the country should be taught so little of 
the history and geography of their own islands and of the British 
Empire ; and he was convinced that there was an urgent need for a 
thorough reform of the education of the children of the rich. He 
mentioned the triennial conference on the welfare and protection of 
children which was to be held this year in London, and of which he was 
President, and cordially invited the Froebel Society to send repre- 
sentatives and to bring forward their views. It must be remembered 
that it was not the clever children who were most important to the 
country, but the children of merely average abilities, who formed the 
huge bulk of the child population. Surely the greatness of the Empire 
lay not so much in its size, or in its exports and imports, as in the 
character of each individual turned out by that Empire, and it was in 
education of its children rather than in warfare that its future lay. It 
was the ambition of Englishmen that their country should be the finest 
in the world, and to reach this great end each individual could do some- 
thing to help. 

Miss E. R. Murray, of the Maria Grey Training College, then read a 
paper on ‘‘Stories for the Kindergarten and the School,” taking the 
Herbartian view of the educational aim of literature, and maintaining 
that good stories are literature, and not merely, as is often stated, ‘‘an 
introduction” to it. Though insisting that the story should provide 
the child with ideals to imitate, and material on which to exercise his 
moral judgment, Miss Murray protested strongly against the worse 
than useless practice of tacking on a moral at the end, saying that any 
story worth telling can point its own moral. Another mistake often 
made, especially by kindergarten teachers, is that of trying to keep a 
child in an unreal world, and imagining that he can learn to love good- 
ness without learning to hate evil. Another, a common, practice 
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condemned in the paper—which it was suggested might note 
traced to this desire to keep the child ignorant of any wrong- oing—was 
that of substituting for real literature feeble stories of the teacher’s own 
manufacture. The ordinary modern child’s book came in for very 
adverse criticism, as tending to limit rather than to widen a child’s 
ideas by presenting only the commonplace, and as calling forth no 
intellecttal effort. Miss Murray proposed to make a bonfire of most 

` of these books, particularly of the ‘‘ books for girls,” saying that the 
children would then read the good books more frequently, and, if more 
books were necessary, then Lamb's recipe for ‘ incomparable old 
maids ” might be tried, and the little girls ‘‘tumbled into a spacious 
closet of good old English reading without much selection or prohibition,” 
and there allowed to ‘‘ browse at will.” 

Another paper on the same subject was read by Principal Burrell (of 
Borough Road Training College). Mr. Burrell began by stating the 
position taken up by him on this subject of story-telling, He main- 
tained that all children had the elements of good story-telling in them ; 
that by story-telling we approach the great literatures, and that the 
teacher as well as the child ought to be a good story-teller. The 
teacher usually believes the child cannot tell stories, but the mother 
knows that the child can. Indeed, the child needs no direct instruction 
at all, but only encouragement. The lecturer gave some hints to those 
who aspired to be story-tellers, and pleaded for a more rational method 
of studying literature than that of to-day, the exceeding badness of which 
was due to Universities, codes, and examinations in English. The 
whole paper was a plea for the child as against the teacher, and Mr. 
Burrell frankly stated his opinion that in all voice work, reading, 
speaking, gesture, children’s chances were taken from them when they 
were sent to school. A few suggestions were added as to the right 
sources of good child stories, and one or two stories were told. 

Votes of thanks to the Chairman, and to Miss Murray and Principal 
Burrell, were then passed, also a vote of thanks to the College of Pre- 
ceptors for the use of their hall. 


PRECIS OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 


The Local Education Authority 
is the Council of every county ard county borough, except that, as 
respects elementary education, the Council of a borough with a popula- 
tion over ten thousand, or of an urban district with a population 
over twenty thousand, is ‘the Local Education Authority. 


Education Committees. 
Any Council, except as regards the raising of a rate, shall act through 
an Education Committee or Committees constituted in accordance with 
a scheme made by the Council and approved by the Board of Education. 


The Scheme 
shall provide (1) for the selection and appointment by the Council 
of at least a majority of the Committee; (2) for the appointment by 
the Council, on the nomination, where it appears desirable, of other 
bodies, of persons of experience in education, and of persons acquainted 
with the needs of the various kinds of schools in the area for which the 
Council acts. 

There may be separate Committees for any areas within a county, or 
Joint Committees for areas formed by a combination of counties, 
boroughs, or urban districts. 

Wales. 

Wales and Monmouthshire are excepted from the Act, though at 
liberty to adopt it. 

Finance. 

The expenses of a Council under this Act shall, so far as not otherwise 
provided for, be paid, in the case of the Council of a county, out of the 
county fund ; and in the case of the Council of a borough, out of the 
borough fund or rate ; and in the case of the Council of an urban dis- 
trict, as expenses incurred for the general purposes of the Public 
Health Acts. But the expenses of any secondary school or college 
may, at the discretion of the Council, be charged on any parish or 
parishes which the school or college serves. 

A borough or urban district which takes over elementary education 
may not be aided by a county rate. 

The annual Parliamentary grant in respect of any school maintained 
by a Local Education Authority shall be paid to that Authority and 
applied in aid of the expenses incurred by them under this part of the 
Act. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Resolution of Adoption. 

Any Council, as defined in Part I., may pass a resolution of adoption 
at a meeting of which one calendar month’ s notice must have been 
given. This resolution shall come into operation at such time as the 
Board of Education shall fix, but not sooner than one month after the 
publication of the resolution. If the resolution has been rejected, it 
may not be brought forward again before three years have elapsed. 


Powers and Duties of Local Authority. 
The Local Education Authority shall throughout their area have the 


powers and duties of a School Board and School Attendance Com- 
mittee under the Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 1900, and the 
control of all secular instruction in public elementary schools, whether 
provided by them or not, and School Boards and School Attendance 
Committees shall be abolished in that area. 


Management of Schools. 

In the case of schools provided by the Local Education Authority, 
that Authority appoints the managers. In the case of schools not so 
provided, the managers are the same as under the Elementary Educa- 
tion Acts, 1870-1902. 

Maintenance of Schools. 

The Local Education Authority shall maintain and keep efficient all 
schools within their area, with the following provisoes as regards schools 
not provided by them :—(a) The managers of the school shall carry out 
any directions of the Local Education Authority as to the secular 
instruction to be given in the school. (4) The Local Education Author- 
ity shall have power to inspect the school, and the accounts of the 
managers shall be subject to audit hy that Authority. (c) The consent 
of the Local Education Authority shall be required to the appointment 
of teachers, but that consent shall not be withheld except on educa- 
tional grounds. (@) The managers of the school shall, out of funds 
provided by them, keep the school house in good repair, and make such 
alterations and improvements in the buildings as may be reasonably 
required by the Local Education Authority. (e) The Local Education 
Authority shall have the right of appointing such persons as they think 
fit to be additional managers, so that the number of the persons so ap- 
pointed, if more than one, does not exceed one third of the whole 
number of managers. 

Provision of New Schools. 

When the Local Education Authority or any other persons propose 
to provide a new school, the managers of any existing school, or ten of 
the ratepayers, or the Local Authorjty (if they are not the providers), 
may appeal to the Beard of Education, and the Board of Education 
shall determine whether the school is necessary or not, but a school 
actually in existence shall not be considered unnecessary in which the 
number of scholars in average attendance is not less than thirty. 


Power to Enforce Duties. 
If the Local Education Authority fail to fulfil any of their duties, the 
Board of Education may make any order they think proper, and enforce 
the order by mandamus. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The Local Education Authority may supply or aid the supply of 
education other than elementary, and for that purpose may apply the 
residue under Section 1 of the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 
Act, 1890, including any balance thereof which may remain unex- 
pended at the end of a financial year, and may spend such further sums 
as they think fit: provided thatthe amount raised by the Authority for 
the purpose in any year out of rates under this Act shall not exceed the 
amount which would be produced by a rate of twopence in the pound, - 
or such higher rate as the Local Government Board may fix by Pro- 
visional Order made as respects any particular county or county borough 
on the application of the Council of that county or county borough. 

Smaller boroughs and urban districts shall have concurrent powers 
with the County Council, provided that the amount spent by them on 
higher education does not exceed a penny rate. 


Religious Instruction. 

No denominational religious instruction shall be required in any rate- 
aided school or college, and for day scholars there shall be a conscience 
clause. 

Extent and Commencement of Act. 

This Act shall not extend to Scotland, Ireland, or, as regards ele- 
mentary education, to London. It shall come into operation on the 
appointed day, that i is, except as expressly provided, on March 26, 1903, 
or on such other day within a twelvemonth as the Board of Education 
may enact. As regards elementary education, the a ap POEG day is the 
day on which the resolution of adoption comes into force 


PRESS COMMENTS ON THE BILL. 


HE Times, the Standard, and the Daily Telegraph approve the 
Bill, save for its optional character ; the Daily Afail and the 
Daily Express approve it without reserve. 

“ A genuine effort to deal in a comprehensive manner with prim 
and secondary education. The optional clauses met with little favour 
on either side of the House.”—A/anchester Guardian. 

‘ If the Government alter this optional provision in their Bill, they 
will have the right to claim that they have established the system of 
education on an unassailable basis, from the point of view of the educa- 
tionist.”— Saturday Review. 

“ On the whole, the reception of the Bill is very favourable, and most 
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of the criticisms can be turned by making it stronger and omitting local 
option. The option probably means that where a new Education 
Authority is most wanted the old Education Authority will be kept 
alive.” — Pilot. i 

‘< Alas for the lame and impotent conclusion ! Instead of setting the 
whole decision of the matter on one pitched battle in the Commons, it 
will set up a guerrilla warfare of a singularly unpleasant kind through the 
length and breadth of the country.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘©The scheme provides an authority which is a mere conduit for the 
flow of public money to the voluntary schools, and it is inspired by an 
obvious animus against School Boards.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“The proposal to make the adoption of the new scheme optional is 
simply fatuous.”—S?¢. James's Gazette. 

‘* No longer will the unfortunate supporter of voluntary schools, while 
freely paying his rates for the school over the way, have to be making 
subscriptions in order to keep his own school going.” —Morning Post. 

‘* Very faltering and tentative in its movement towards co-ordina- 
tion, and very revolutionary in its attitude to the voluntary schools.” — 
Daily Chronicle. 

‘* As favourable a compromise as Churchmen can hope to get, but the 
optional clauses would go far to deprive the scheme of any real value.” 
— Guardian. 

The Spectator supports the Bill mainly on the ground that it reduces 
the number of elected bodies, and so tends to the conservation and 
against the dissipation of electoral energy. The compromise arrived 
at as to the voluntary schools is eminently fair, and also quite practical. 
The permissive clauses must go, and those treating the small towns and 
urban districts as if they were county boroughs should be omitted. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


Since my last letter the University has suffered a heavy loss in the 
death of Dr. S. R. Gardiner, the great historian of the period from the 
accession of James I. to the Civil Wars. Besides his work as a writer 
and scholar of the rarest type, he was also for many years an active 
teacher and indefatigable and incomparable lecturer. Oxford has little 
to be proud of in regard to her recognition of his work or substantial 
aid to its progress. Christ Church elected him in 1850 toa studentship, 
but he lost it in 1851 for theological reasons ; and, though his first two 
volumes appeared in 1863, it was not till 1884 that All Souls awarded 
him a Fellowship. When Froude died in 1894 he was offered the 
Professorship ; but the recognition, though ample, was too late. He 
felt the time remaining for his work too short to admit of duties outside 
it. An exceedingly interesting notice inthe Oxford Magazine by the 
most competent and best qualified judge, Mr. C. H. Firth, thus sums 
up Gardiner’s work: ‘“ That which he has contributed to English 
history is not merely a larger knowledge of the facts, but a better under- 
standing of their meaning.” 

The death is also announced of Mr. G. S. Ward, Senior Fellow and 
Tutor of Hertford College, and for many years an active and useful 
Delegate of Local Examinations. 

There is nothing further to report (since March 1) in regard to either 
the proposed improvements of the entrance examination or the scheme 
for formulating the needs (present and prospective) of the University. 
As regards the latter, it is to be presumed that the various authorities 
and boards consulted are considering their suggestions ; and the Vice- 
Chancellor has fixed the end of May as the latest date for their answers 
to his circular. With respect to Responsions, it is generally known that 
the Committee of Council mean to present a report involving alter- 
natives for Greek, but further details are understood to be at present 
unsettled, and whether Council will approve any scheme making Greek 
optional is just what nobody is in a position to predict. 

I may perhaps briefly chronicle a few items of an interest not purely 
local. Such are the brilliant lecture (March 5) by Mr. A. C. Bradley, 
the Professor of Poetry, on ‘‘ The Rejection of Falstaff” ; the Toynbee 
Hall meeting, notable for the presence of Mr. Asquith and the eloquent 
and impressive tribute he paid to Canon Barnett; Messrs. Longmans 
announcement (March 8) of a new History of England, in twelve 
volumes, to be edited by Mr. R. L. Poole and Rev. W. Hunt, and the 
writers to include at least five Oxford scholars and teachers (Warden of 
Merton, Prof. Oman, Prof. Lodge, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Mr. A. L. 
Smith) ; and, last but not least, the completion of Mr. W. L. Newman’s 
great work on Aristotle’s ‘‘ Politics,” of which the last two volumes have 
just been issued by the Clarendon Press. 

An interesting bequest to the University has been recently accepted 
by Convocation, consisting of a sum of money left under the will of 
Mrs. Arnold to found a prize in memory of her late husband, Mr. 
Matthew Amold. The prize is to be given for an essay on some subject 
connected with English literature, and is to be awarded annually in the 
Easter Term, at the same time as the other University prizes. One 


unusual provision, expressly set forth in the will, has a special interest. 
The subject for the essay is to be set, not, as usual, by the examiners, 
but by five persons in rotation—the Professor of Poetry, the Poet 
Laureate, the Master of Balliol, the Provost of Oriel, and the Head 
Master of Rugby. No reminder of Matthew Arnold is needed by his 
successors in the chair, or by Balliol, Oriel, or Rugby. But, per aps, 
future Poets-Laureate may be benefited (once every five years) by being 
forced to recall a true poet and brilliant critic who never occupied 
their post. 

The following appointments have been announced :—To the Ford 
Lectureship in English History, Mr. Leslie Stephen ; to the newly 
revived Lectureship in Foreign History, Mr. E. Armstrong (Queen’s 
College) ; to represent Oxford at the Thirteenth International Congress 
of Orientalists, Mr. A. A. Macdonell, Boden Professor of Sanskrit ; 
Examiners for the Hertford Scholarship, Mr. A. O. Prickard (New 
College), Mr. R. R. Marett (Exeter College), Mr. R. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge (Balliol) ; New Proctors, Mr. A. B. Poynton (University) 
and Mr. P. Elford (St. John’s); Curator of Botanic Gardens, Mr. 
G. E. Baker (Magdalen); Curator of the Bodleian, Prof. H. F. 
Pelham (President of Trinity) ; Delegate of Non-Collegiate Students, 
Prof. Gondy (All Souls); Delegate of Lodging Houses, Mr. E. M. 
Walker (Queen’s). 

Mr. C. H. Firth (All Souls) has been elected a member of the 
Athen:eum, under the regulation which permits the election of 
persons ‘‘ distinguished in literature or science.” 

Degrees. —B.D. and D.D. (by accumulation): Rev. H. M. Burge 
(University College), Head Master of Winchester College ; Hono- 
rary D.D.: Right Rev. E. H. Elwin (Merton), Bishop of Sierra 
Leone; Honorary- Doctor of Laws (Aberdeen University): Prof. J. 
Wright (Exeter) ; D.Litt.: Rev. H. A. Redpath (Queen’s ; Grinfield 
Lecturer on the Septuagint), for work in the Concordance to the 
Septuagint. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The opposition to the Appointments Board proved to be more 
vehement than serious, and the necessary Grace for its establishment 
in connexion with the University was carried by 105 votes to 45. The 
proposal to extend the functions of the Indian Civil Service Board, so 
as to cover the preparation of candidates for the open competition, was 
also adopted. 

The Special Boards concerned with the Natural Sciences Tripos have 
brought before the Senate, though with some lack of unanimity, certain 
suggested changes which may do something to improve the methods of 
classification now in use. In Part I. a candidate takes three or four 
sciences, and it is the theory that the aggregate of his marks, however 
obtained, determines his class. It is now proposed to require for a 
First Class that he shall, in addition to a sufficient aggregate, reach 
a high standard in at least one subject. This should tend to discourage 
polymathic smattering. In Part II., on the other hand, a First Class 
can be obtained only by a candidate who shows not alone a special 
mastery of his own subject, but also a ‘‘ competent knowledge” of a 
second. The latter requirement has in practice proved a stumbling- 
block, and its diverse interpretations in different years have led to 
undoubted hardships. It is proposed to do away with the requirement 
of a subsidiary subject altogether. Lastly, Human Anatomy, taken in 
conjunction with Vertebrate Comparative Anatomy, is to be elevated 
to the rank of a separate subject in which First-Class Honours can be 
obtained. This is a somewhat tardy recognition of the success of the 
Anatomy Department, and the brilliant work in the cognate branches 
which is done by the abler medical students. 

The Teachers’ Training Syndicate report that they have this year 
examined 189 candidates in the Theory, History, and Practice of Edu- 
cation, as against 151 last year. For the Certificate of Practical 
Efficiency 162 candidates presented themselves. The remarks of the 
examiners are, on the whole, encouraging. 

The University accounts for 1901 have been published, and show a 
slight improvement in the financial position. A larger number of 
degrees have been taken, with the result that the Chest is about £1,000 
to the good. The Common University Fund, derived from the taxation 
of the colleges, is nearly stationary at about £18,000. The Benefaction 
Fund has increased by only some £2,200 in course of the year, and 
amounts to about £60,000. 

The following elections and appointments are announced :—Mr. F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson, Jesus, to be Hulsean Lecturer ; Prof. W. H. Bennett, 
St. John’s, to be Doctor of Letters; Mr. S. M. Leathes, Trinity, to be 
Deputy for the Regius Professor of Modern History; Mr. E. J. Gross, 
Caius, to be a Governor of Ipswich Endowed Schools; Sir Richard C. 
Jebb, M.P., to be deputy for the Vice-Chancellor at the celebration of 
the Owens College Jubilee ; Dr. Gow and Dr. Ransom to be Governors 
of University College, Nottingham; Mr. R. Gaskell, Trinity, to be a 
Governor of Sir Roger Cholmeley’s School, Highgate; Mr. T. H. 
Havelock, St. John’s, to be Isaac Newton Student in Astronomy; Mr. 
J. S. Budgett, Trinity, to be Balfour Student in Zoology; Mr. F. N. 
Hales, Trinity, to be Allen Student in Physiological Psychology; Mr. 
C. Ransford, Emmanuel, and Mr. C. F. Russell, Pembroke, to be Bell 
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Scholars; Mr. R. Quirk, King’s, and Mr. P. J. Rust, Pembroke, to be 
Abbott Scholars; Mr. G. L. Strachey, Trinity, to be Chancellor’s 
Medallist for English Verse; Mr. J. S. Sheppard, King’s, to be Porson 
Prizeman (Greek Iambics); Mr. H. D. Wakely, St. John’s, to be 
Powis Medallist (Latin Hexameters); Mr. C. P. Goodden, King’s, 
(Greek Ode), and Mr. W. B. Anderson, Trinity (Greek Epigram), to 
be Browne’s Medallists; Mr. T. H. Havelock, St. John’s, and Mr. J. 
E. Wright, Trinity, to be Smith’s Prizemen; the Right Rev. Bishop 
Moule to be an Honorary Fellow of St. Catharine’s; Mr. W. E. John- 
son, Sidgwick Lecturer, Mr. A. C. Pigou, and Mr. E. J. Dent, to be 
Fellows of King’s ; Lord Spencer, K.G., to be an Elector to the Chair 
of Agriculture. 

The School of Semitic Languages loses not only Dr Schechter, to 
whom a valuable testimonial was presented a fortnight ago, on his 
departure for New, York, but also the aged Prof. Rieu, who has 
held the Adams Chair of Arabic since 1894, and who died somewhat 
suddenly, on March 19. Mr. Israel Abrahams, M.A. London, the 
erudite joint-editor of the Jewrsh Quarterly Review, has been appointed 
Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature, in the place of Dr. 
Schechter. 


WALES. 


The Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board has issued an 
elaborate defence to the criticisms of the Carmarthenshire County 
Governing Body on its regulations for the awarding of scholarships and 
exhibitions by the County Governing Bodies, and on other matters. 
Prof. W. E. Jones, of the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, has replied, 
in the course of an interview, to the case of the Central Welsh Board, 
and has intimated that the matter will be taken from the executive to 
the general meeting of the Board. Theattack on the Central Board was 
under consideration at the meeting of the Welsh County Schools As- 
sociation of Head Masters and Head Mistresses held at Shrewsbury on 
March 22. In the course of the discussion it was stated that the various 
kinds of criticism of the Board in the newspapers were based on personal 
grounds, political interests, and the interests of sections. It was con- 
tended thatthe Board had rightly adopted the method of percentage in 
awarding scholarships ; that a thorough system of examination had been 
organized which gave liberty to the governors and teachers to develop 
the schools or. their own lines and to teach the subjects which they 
considered the most important, and that the Board had undoubtedly 
gone as far as it could to foster and encourage the teaching of technical 
subjects. Mr. J. J. Findlay (Cardiff) stated that no system of control of 
secondary education he had ever met with, either in Germany or in 
America, could compare in efficiency with that of the Central Welsh 
Board, and that the Board is democratic in its constitution, liberal in its 
methods, and national in itsaims. The following resolution was unani- 
mously carried :—‘* That this Association, having full and intimate 
acquaintance with the work of the Central Welsh Board, desires to 
express in the most emphatic manner its loyal confidence in the policy of 
the Board, and deprecates the spirit in which the recent attack upon the 
Board has been conducted.” 

An important meeting of the Court of Governors of the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, was held at Newtown on Friday, 
March 24. Principal Roberts referred to the Extension lectures in 
dyeing in Montgomeryshire and Carmarthenshire, and stated that the 
results were highly encouraging, and that this new and interesting 
joint enterprise is likely to have a great influence for good on the 
textile industry of rural Wales. He also reported that the Council had 
under consideration the proposal to provide the college with a much- 
needed experimental farm. It is proposed to promote this object in the 
first instance by means of a joint conference of the counties and the 
college on similar lines to those which led to the lectures on dyeing. 
A contribution pro rata from each of the counties, together with a fixed 
sum to be obtained from private sources towards the stocking of the 
farm, will enable the college to qualify for an annual grant from the 
Board of Agriculture towards meeting a substantial part of the cost of 
maintenance. It was resolved to add a story to the science wing of 
the College for the extension of the accommodation in the Department 
of Chemistry at a cost of about £5,500. A resolution was also passed 
to petition the Court of the University of Wales to make such regula- 
tions for the degree of LL.B. as will enable law students to commence 
their legal studies immediately after passing the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, and prescribe the same period for that degree as for the degree 
of B.A. 

At the recent Jubilee of the Owens College, Manchester, Principal 
Roberts, of the University College, Aberystwyth, received the degree of 
LL.D., and Principal Griffiths, of the University College, Cardiff, that 
of D.Sc. 

The Welsh Language Society has taken steps to publish a quarterly 
magazine, and has appointed a committee to consider and report upon 
the best means of inducing the various educational bodies in Wales to 
adopt the aims of the Society. Considerable progress has been made 
by the Society in Glamorganshire, especially since the publication of 
wall-sheets with an accompanying teacher’s handbook for the teaching 
of Welsh by the methods advocated by the Society. 


With reference to the Government Education Bill, the Executive 
Committee of the Association of Head Masters and Head Mistresses of 
the Welsh County Schools has passed the following resolutions :— 
(1) ‘“ That in Wales and Monmouthshire representation on the County 
Governing Bodies be so modified as to constitute them the Local 
Authorities responsible for primary and secondary—including technical 
—education.” (2) ‘‘ That there should be an upper age limit in the 
case of primary education, as there is in all schemes dealing with 
secondary education, with a view to prevent undue overlapping.” 
(3) ‘That Local Authorities should have the power of co-opting oraddmg 
to their number, in a fixed and definite proportion, persons possessing 
adequate knowledge and experience of the work of teaching in primary 
and secondary schools.” (4) ‘* That it is undesirable that there should 
be a statutory limit to the rate raised by County and Borough Councils 
for purposes of secondary and technical education.” 

An educational society has been formed in Cardiff having for its 
objects the promotion of social intercourse among all who are interested 
in educational work ; to provide opportunities for the study and dis- 
cussion of educational questions, and to foster the spirit of research in 
education. Principal E. H. Griffiths, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., of the 
University College, was elected the first president. 

Dr. R. D. Roberts, of Cambridge, Secretary of the Gilchrist Educa- 
tional Trust, has been elected High Sheriff of Cardiganshire. 

A sub-branch of the National Association for the Prevention of 
Consumption has been formed in connexion with the University 
College, Cardiff. Dr. Isambard Owen, the Senior Deputy-Chancellor 
of the University of Wales, gave the inaugural address. 

The Court of the University of Wales has approved the recommenda- 
tion of the Senate of the University that at the forthcoming installation 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales as Chancellor of the University honorary 
degrees should be conferred on the following :—The Prince of Wales, 
the Princess of Wales, the Chancellors of Universities in the British 
Kingdom who intimate their acceptance of the invitation of the 
University to be present at the installation, Lord Kelvin, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, George Meredith, Principal John Rhys, Lord Lister, 
Judge Roland Vaughan Williams, Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, and 
Dr. Edward Caird. 


SCOTLAND. 


The first annual report of the Carnegie Trust was approved at a 
meeting of the Trustees held in London at the end of February. The 
report is almost entirely a record of the work of the Executive Com- 
mittee in connexion with the payment of students’ fees. Among other 
things it explains the admirable arrangements which have been made 
for the prevention of possible abuses, and especially for the payment of 
the money directly to the University authorities. One is glad also to 
read that ‘‘from information voluntarily offered by applicants them- 
selves, the Committee have ample assurance that in a large number of 
cases the payment of class fees has proved a boon of the greatest value 
to deserving students ; and many acknowledgments of the letter sent to 
the parents or guardians of applicants express their gratitude for the 
timely assistance rendered by the Trust.” Full statistics are given of 
the number of beneficiaries in the various faculties of each University, 
and also of the amount of the fees paid. Glasgow has the largest 
number of men beneficiaries and the smallest number of women. In 
most of the Universities the proportion of the women beneficiaries to 
the whole number of women students is larger than that of the men 
beneficiaries to the whole number of men students. This may be due 
in part to the scarcity of bursaries for women, but it will confirm the 
opinion of those who prophesied a large increase in the number of 
women students as a result of the Carnegie benefaction. 

Reference is made in the report to the action of a Glasgow student 
who, on gaining a Fellowship, refunded the fees paid for him, with an 
expression of the pleasure it gave him ‘‘to take advantage of the 
excellent provision of the Trust which gives applicants the opportunity 
of repayment.” There has since been published a letter to this student 
from Mr. Carnegie, in which he thanks him ‘‘ for giving me one of the 
greatest satisfactions of my life,” and again points out that ‘‘ no pay- 
ment made toa University student in Scotland need be considered as 
aught but an advance which he can repay.” Few students will be in a 
position to make repayments so soon; but it is to be hoped that in 
course of time the example will be generally followed. 

It is understood that at the meeting of the Trust the proposal (men- 
tioned in this column some time ago) to require medical applicants to 
pass the Arts Preliminary was generally approved, and all students 
who are at present beneficiaries, and who desire a continuation of the 
benefits of the Trust, are now being called upon to submit to the Trust- 
ees a report of their work during last Winter Session. 

The Trust has now to face the much more difficult problem of 
University equipment. The reports by the Universities upon their 
needs have been published, and the demands which have been made 
are very large. The Glasgow report was summarized here in February. 
The Edinburgh report appears to ask for less than that of Glasgow ; 
but it leaves the Trust to indicate what amount it may be able to 
advance towards the permanent endowment of five new professorships 
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(in French, German, applied mathematics, ophthalmology, and mental 
diseases) and towards the salaries of an unspecified number of lecturers 
in science, medicine, and commercial education. It is also proposed, 
at a later period, to ask for grants for a further extension of the Uni- 
versity buildings, and for other academic purposes. It is difficult to 
estimate the cost of supplying these unfigured demands; but it can 
hardly fall short of £200,000, and it may amount to much more. The 
modesty of the Edinburgh report is therefore only apparent, and in 
reality it asks for very much more than dees that of Glasgow. In the 
first part of the Edinburgh report it is mentioned that during the last 
twenty-eight years the University has received about £400,000 “‘ for 
the extension and equipment of buildings devoted to teaching and 
research in medicine and science,” and for the erection of the 
McEwan Hall. It has also, within the last six or seven years, received 
£91,000 for the foundation of chairs and lectureships, the promotion of 
original research, the library, and other University purposes, and 
numerous other endowments have been made for bursaries, scholarships, 
&c. The Carnegie Trust is now asked to provide a capital sum of 
£45,000 and permanent annual grants amounting to £9,000. Of the 
capital sum £40,000 (to be paid in the course of five years) are to be 
paid as part of a fund for the erection and equipment of class-rooms and 
laboratories for natural philosophy and engineering. The remainder 
is to be devoted in equal parts to structural alterations in the library 
and to the equipment of museums and laboratories in science and 
medicine. Of the annual grant, £1,500 are asked for the library, 
£3,500 for equipment and research in science and medicine, and 
£4,000 for the maintenance and extension of teaching in the same 
departments. 

The Aberdeen report points out that the University is now (as the 
result of the recent extension schemes) sutticiently provided with funds 
for buildings, but that in some respects it is ‘‘ the most sparingly en- 
dowed of the Scottish Universities.” As no buildings are required, the 
cost of the Aberdeen claims is put mainly in the form of annual grants, 
amounting in all to between £15,000 and £19,000. A capital sum of 
£12,000 is also asked, of which £10,000 are for laboratory equipment 
and £2,000 for the library. Of the annual grants it is proposed to 
spend on chairs and lectureships about £6,000 in Science and Medicine, 
between £2,000 and £3,000 in Arts, and between £1,300 and £1,800 
in Law. The remainder is to be devoted to research fellowships 
(£1,500 to £2,000), the library (41,000 to £1,200), laboratories and 
museums (£1,500 to £2,000), and the salaries of University assistants 
and examiners (about £2,500). The St. Andrews report declares that 
the most urgent needs of the University are the alteration of the present 
buildings at St. Andrews and the erection of new buildings, including 
research laboratories for chemistry and physics, as well as the erection 
and completion of the medical buildings at Dundee, the extension and 
improvement of the library, and the foundation of lectureships in German 
and geology. For the proposed buildings in St. Andrews a capital sum 
of £20,000 is asked, and for existing and new lectureships there is 
required an annual grant of between £2,500 and £2,800. Claims are 
also made, without indication of the cost, for University Extension 
lectures, post-graduate scholarships, and grants for museum and laboratory 
equipment. For University College, Dundee (as a college of St. 
Andrews University), a capital sum of £66,000 is asked, of which 
£11,000 are to be devoted to the equipment of the medical buildings, 
about £53,000 to buildings and equipment for physics, engineering, and 
chemistry, and £1,000 to the library. In addition to this an annual 
expenditure of £2,650 is suggested for the maintenance of laboratories, 
museums, and the library and for research work. 

Ata meeting held in Edinburgh recently, ‘* The Classical Associa- 
tion of Scotland”? was formed, and it has already a membership of 
more than one hundred. Its objects are to bring together for practical 
conference all persons interested in classical study and education, to 
promote communication and comparison of views between Universities 
and schools, to discuss subjects and methods of teaching and examina- 
tion, and any other questions of interest for classical scholars. The 
Association is to meet twice a year, and the meetings are to be held in 
the four University towns in rotation. Prof. Ramsay, of Glasgow, is 
the president of the Association, and the committee includes many 
of the leading classical teachers in the Scottish Universities and schools. 


IRELAND. 


The Royal Commission on University Education in Ireland will sit 
in Belfast from April 2, for four or five days. Various members of 
Queen’s College will be examined, also the Rev. Prof. Petticrew, who, 
as the official representative of the Presbyterian Church, will state the 
position of the General Assembly on the whole question, as far as it 
can be stated without reference to Trinity College. At the time of the 
issuing of the Commission the Presbyterian body expressed much dis- 
satisfaction with the exclusion of Trinity College from the terms of 
reference, and the General Assembly have already stated their disap- 
proval of both the schemes dealt with by the Commission—the 
continuance of the Royal with affiliated teaching colleges, or the 
establishment of two new and distinct Universities, one in the North, 
Protestant, and another, Roman Catholic, in Dublin. In Belfast three 


of the heads of Northern women’s colleges will also be examined. The 
Commission will probably suhsequently visit Galway and Cork. It is 
believed it will hold but one more sitting after April to hear evidence— 
one in June, either in Dublin or in London. 

The exclusion of Trinity College, which is generally held to mean 
also that of Dublin University, from the terms of reference seems 
likely to render any satisfactory report by the Commission very difficult. 
Were Dublin University now to be included, as, perhaps, according to 
the letter of the wording, it might be, this would necessitate the 
re-hearing of all the evidence that has been already taken; it would be 
opposed by the more conservative members of Trinity College, and 
would, it is believed, lead to the withdrawal of at least one member of 
the Commission. On the other hand, the Presbyterian body, and a 
very large majority of Roman Catholics and Protestants of all parties, 
are strongly in favour of the consideration of a scheme of affiliated 
colleges under Dublin University. Under such circumstances it would 
be impossible for the Commission to recommend the creation of a 
separate Catholic University, and any scheme of improving the present 
Royal University could only be a temporary makeshift. 

On March 14 an exceedingly influential meeting of Catholic laymen 
was held in the Shelburne Hotel, Dublin, at which some resolutions 
were passed and afterwards embodied in a statement to be laid before 
the Commission. This statement has been signed by a large number 
of the most respected Catholic laymen in Ireland. The subscribers 
claim that they represent the class most vitally affected by the kind of 
the University education established. They object to a separate 
Catholic University as dividing Protestants and Catholics into distinct, 
mutually unsympathetic sections, and as giving an education that would 
have a lower value and an inferior degree. They claim the right of 
Catholics to obtain the best possible education and degrees, and 
believe that this can only be attained by a college under Dublin 
University. 

The recently published second Blue-Book of the Commission is 
mainly occupied with the evidence taken on the technical and com- 
mercial side of University education, but the evidence of Chief Baron 
Palles and of Dr. Mahaffy is given in favour of the Dublin University 
scheme. The Bishop of Limerick has, at the request of the Com- 
mission, since put in a drafted sketch of the constitution of a separate 
Roman Catholic University, but neither he nor the Bishops are opposed 
to a college under Dublin University, while some of them, as Arch- 
bishop Walsh, are believed to prefer it. 

One of the ‘‘ Catholic Laymen ” in a letter to the Freeman says that 
neither the Bishop of Limerick, who represents the Bishops, nor Dr. 
Delany, who represents the Jesuits, in any way represent the educational 
Catholic laity, nor did they consult them, and they are startled to find 
the question being decided without their opinion being sought. Had 
the Catholic laity taken action when the Commission was issued, and 
joined the Presbyterian body in demanding the inclusion of Dublin 
University in its scope, there would not be the danger the Bishop ot 
Limerick now fears, of ‘‘ wrecking the Commission.” 

A largely attended meeting of Irish women graduates was held on 
March 14, at the Gresham Hotel, Dublin, to inaugurate an Irish 
Association of Women Graduates. A provisional committee was formed 
to draw up rules to be submitted for adoption to another meeting to be 
held immediately after Easter. The meeting was held in response to 
the answers received to one of the queries recently sent out by the 
Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses, which asked if the women 
graduates desired the formation of such an association to protect the 
interests of women students at the present crisis. Out of 305 answers 
received only five were against the formation of the association. Sub- 
committees have been formed in Belfast, Cork, Derry, and Galway to 
consider the constitution, which it is desired to make as broad and 
representative as pussible, all action being determined Ly the majority 
of the votes of all the committees taken together. The immediate 
object is to secure that under any scheme established women shall 
receive the same teaching, degrees, honours, and prizes as men students, 
including the opening of lectures, &c., in the colleges for men students. 
It is also intended to be a permanent association to promote the interests 
of University women, including the keeping of a register of those seek- 
ing employment. The association will be non-political and non- 
sectarian, anu will not advocate any special settlement of the University 
question. ; 

Vehement indignation has been created in the Gaelic League by the 
announcement that the Intermediate Board has appointed the eminent 
scholar Prof. Kuno Meyer as their head examiner in the Irish 
language., They contend that an Irishman who speaks modern Irish 
should have been appointed. There is no proof, however, that Prof. 
Meyer, who has spent much time in the West of Ireland, cannot speak 
Irish. Considering the violent and personally insulting language used 
by the League last year in reference to the supposed insufticieni 
encouragement of Irish in the new scheme of the Board, the appoint- 
ment is not to be wondered at, but it is probably due to a desire that 
the examination in Irish shall be in thoroughly competent hands. There 
has been some suspicion that the examinations may have been made 
too easy by former examiners, 

Prof. Kuno Meyer will give three lectures in Alexandra College on 
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April 26, 28, and 29 on ‘“‘ Civilization in Ireland in the Second 
Century.” They will be the first of the lectures to be given in con- 
nexion with a memorial in honour of Miss Margaret Stokes, the Irish 
scholar, to found lectures in Irish archzology in Alexandra College. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, BELFAST.—On Monday evening, March 10, a 
most successful entertainment, filled to overflowing, on behalf of the 
Victoria College Hockey Club and games field expenses, was given by 
the staff and students of Victoria College, in the Exhibition Hall. A 
large proscenium was specially constructed for the occasion, and no 
trouble was spared to make the performance a perfect success. Indeed 
the whole programme was carried out without a hitch from beginning 
to end. An important feature was ‘‘ The Songs of the Nations” 
series, in which Japan, Spain, Switzerland, Wales, and Ireland were 
severally represented by successive groups of prettily-dressed maidens, 
the music being rendered by a most efficient choir. The Seasons also 
formed a charming series, consisting of four groups with a quartette of 
graceful dancers in each. An amusing dialogue, ‘‘ The Backward 
Child,” was given with the greatest spirit; and, later on, a scene 
adapted from ‘‘ Adam Bede” was cleverly represented. The closing 
number showed a group of realistic-looking ‘‘ darkies,” who gave, with 
true nigger pathos, some tender plantation ditties. Altogether the 
programme was a triumphant success. The object in view was in itself 
enough to explain the ardour with which the students threw themselves 
into the work of preparation, Victorians being usually quite as en- 
thusiastic in their games as in the more serious business of college life. 


SCHOOLS. 


Eron COLLEGE. —Easter holidays began on March 27. The school 
will reassemble on April 23-25. An unfortunate occurrence marked the 
end of last term. Some sons of Belial profited by the opportunity of 
the school concert to stop up the keyholes of classrooms with plaster of 
Paris. As the offenders have not given themselves up, Dr. Warre has 
threatened to stop the leave of the whole school next term. An inte- 
resting memorial of Eton’s most famous classical scholar has been 
presented to the library by Mr. Wagner—the MS. of Porson’s play, 
which he wrote when a boy at Eton, ‘‘Out of the Frying-pan into the 
Fire : a tragi-comi-operatical farce.’’ 

HARROW SCHOOL.—The entrance scholarships have been awarded 
as follows : (1) for Classics, J. R. M. Butler; (2) for Mathematics, II. 
M. Sonnenthal; (3) for Classics, A. P. Pallis; (4) for Classics and 
History, D. L. Murray ; (5) for Mathematics, J. K. Mannock ; (6) for 
Classics, H. E. E. Howson ; (7) for Classics, L. G. G. Evans; (8) for 
Mathematics, W. C. D. Browne. 

MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—No less than five of the staff are 
leaving at the end of the Easter term — Mr. W. Brown, Mr. A. 
Keynolds, and Mr. T. G. Anderson, who have been with us respectively 
twenty-five, twenty-three, and twelve years; Mr. W. Manstieid Poole 
who has been appointed Instructor in French to the Channel Squadron ; 
and Mr. L. von Glehn who has joined the staft of the Perse School, 
Cambridge, under its new Head Master, Mr. Rouse. 

RAINES SCHOOL.—Of nine entries for the Cambridge Junior, eight 
passed, three of them in Honours. 

ROSsALL SCHOOL.—The prize for Latin Hexameters was gained by 
R. G. L. Batley, Greek Iambics by J. N. G. Johnson. F. A. Simpson 
has gained a classical exhibition, Queen’s College, Oxford. On 
February 13 Mr. Herbert Jones gave us a lecture on ‘The Imperial 
Tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales.” The memorial scheme for 
adorning the chapel and commemorating O.R.’s has already received 
promises of £650. In the house matches here again White’s were the 
runners up. Cordner’s won the cup, through the splendid play of 
Fabel. In the Debating Society sixty-nine votes against nineteen 
negatived the motion that the Boer is perfectly justified in defending 
himself to the last ; and seventy-one to eleven considered Mr. Kipling’s 
condemnation of athletics unjustifiable. The Museum is steadily 
arranging itself, and now presents a very fine appearance of curiosities. 
On February 1 Mr. Tyler lectured on ‘‘ The Mountains of the Moon” ; 
on March 15 Mr. II. W. Atkinson on ‘“‘ The Three Colour Process.” 
The engagement of Miss Flora Shaw to General Sir Frederick 
Lugard has much interested his old schoolfellows. The athletic sports 
will be on Easter Monday. On April 3 term ends, and we return on 
April 29. i 


ERRATA.—In the review of Sir George Young’s “ Victor Hugo” we 
must apologise for two misprints. For ‘* And thing and person” read 
‘* Each thing and person,” and for ** Semble dlargie” read “ élargir.” 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


The Translation Prize for March is awarded to “ Nectarine.” 

“ Mazeppa” desires to remain anonymous, and at his request 
we have sent a donation of Two Guineas to the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association. 


And, perhaps, as you make your difficult way through a steep and 
narrow alley, shut in between blank walls, and little frequented by 
passers, you meet one of those coffin-shaped bundles of white linen 
that implies an Ottoman lady. Painfully struggling against the 
obstacles to progression interposed by the many folds of her clumsy 
drapery, by her big mud-boots, and especially by her two pairs of 
slippers, she works her way on full awkwardly enough ; but yet there 
is something of womanly consciousness in the very labour and effort 
with which she tugs and lifts the burthen of her charms. She is 
closely followed by her women slaves. Of her very self you see 
nothing, except the dark luminous eyes that stare against your face 
and the tips of the painted fingers depending like rosebuds from out 
of the blank bastions of the fortress. She turns and turns again, and 
carefully glances around her on all sides to see that she is safe from the 
eyes of Mussulmans, and then, suddenly withdrawing the yashmak, 
she shines upon your heart and soul with all the pomp and might of 
her beauty. And this—it is not the light, changeful grace that leaves 
you to doubt whether you have fallen in love with a body or only a 
soul—it is the beauty that dwells secure in the perfectness of hard, 
downright outlines, and in the glow of generous colour. There is 
fire, though, too—high courage and fire enough—in the untamed mind, 
or spirit, or whatever it is, which drives the breath of pride through 
those scarcely parted lips. 

You smile at pretty women—you turn pale before the beauty that is 
great enough to have dominion over you. She sees, and exults in your 
giddiness ; she sees and smiles; then presently, with a sudden move- 
ment, she lays her blushing fingers upon your arm and cries out, 
**Yumourdjak !” (Plague! Meaning, ‘‘There is a present of the 
Plague for you!”’) This is her notion of a witticism ; it is a very old 
piece of fun, no doubt—quite an Oriental Joe Miller. 


By ‘‘ NECTARINE.” 


Alors, il se peut, qu’en suivant votre chemin difficilé par la pente 
rapide d'une étroite ruelle, entourée de murs clos et peu fréquentée de 
passants, vous rencontrerez un de ces paquets de toile blanche en forme 
de sarcophage qui signifie une dame ottomane. Luttant péniblement 
contre les obstacles qui empechent son progrés—les nombreux plis qui 
l’enveloppent et l’embarrassent, ses grosses bottines contre la boue, 
et surtout ses deux paires de pantoufles—elle avance avec une certaine 
gaucherie, cependant il y a un soupçon de coquetterie féminine dans la 
manicre dont elle s’efforce de soulever et de trainer le fardeau de ses 
charmes. Elle est suivie de pres par ses femmes-esclaves. De sa 
personne vous ne devinez rien, sauf les yeux sombres et lumineux 
qui vous envisagent hardiment, et tes bouts de doigts fardés qui 
pendent comme les boutons de roses hors des bastions uniformes de la 
forteresse. Elle se tourne et sé retourne, jetant des coups d'œil 
soucieux partout pour éviter les yeux musulmans, et puis, retirant le 
yashmak avec vivacité, elle rayonne sur votre cœur et votre ame avec 
toute la puissance et tout leclat de sa beauté. Cette beauté—ce 
nest pas la grace frivole et variable qui vous laisse en doute si 
vous ne vous étes amouraché d’une substance corporelle ou seulement 
d'une ame—c’est plutòt la beauté qui se repose sur la perfection des 
lignes fermes et nettes et sur l'incarnat de la couleur vive. Ilya du 
feu cependant—assez de courage et de feu—dans l'esprit farouche— 
esprit, ame, ou quoi que ce soit qui pousse le souflle de lPorgueil entre 
les levres mi-closes. Vous avez un sourire pour les jolies femmes, vous 
palissez devant la beauté qui est d’une grandeur capable de vous 
dominer. Elle le voit bien, et elle triomphe de votre vertige ; elle le 
voit, elle vous sourit, et tout a heure d'un mouvement vif elle pose ses 
doigts roses sur votre bras, en vous criant ‘‘ Yumourdjak !” (La peste ! 
c'est-a-dire : ** Voila, je vous fais cadeau de la peste !”). C’est la son 
idce d’une plaisanterie ; plaisanterie, sans doute, de haute antiquite— 
un veritable ‘* bateau ” de Orient. 


We classify the 155 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Vlaamsche Meisje, Stamboul, Craigellachie, Calliope, 
Egea, Frank, Grant, Chemineau, Thiergarten, Rolobo, Erin, Verbena, 
M.O.W., Nectarine, Izara, C.C.C. 

Second Class.—Brin, S.S.S., Lavengro, Renée, E.H.O., Mac, Agib, 
Quod, 100,000, Mars, Hitchhurst, Aida, Tillynaught, Alte Mamsel, 
Jacquet, Tchichi, Dex; Aie, Snow Flower, Dattodil, Cinderella, Om, 
Mangold, Lahnstein, M.M., M.C.K.K., Pony, Peashooter, M.D., 
Vasili, Shion Pen Bont, Shakspere, Fortes et Fideles, E.G.B., Lanka, 
Richmond, Dunnabie, Pertinax, Capitaine Fracasse, Gothicus, Isa: 
Heb:, Arab, Shark, Stedye, Es Triplex, Merrybent, Giowanna, 
Gjentoges ogedes, Gipsy, H.M., C.J.I., Moloch II., Lucibel, Olga 
von Stena, Nemo, M.M.M. 

Third Class.— A.B., E.M.W., Eta, Muguet, Limousine, Diavolo, 
Sorbonne, Nepko, Graham, Vedette, Esile, Francesca, Mr. O’Brien, 
W.S. D., Sine leve decus, The Long Ju-ju, Daydawn, Amstel, Gardez 
bien, Altnacoile, Sweet Pea, Glenleigh, Carola Socorro, Cunedda 
Whelig, Glan Padarn, John Lennox, Etticiency, P.J.E., Alban, Quasi- 
modo, Sirach, Seg, O.M., Prig, Esperanza, Navarre, Nemesis, D. H.W., 
Round Hill, Eluned. 

Fourth Class.—Emilia, F.M.R., Neith, Syrtis, Mike, Minian, 

(Continued on page 262.) 
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Anchor, Anglaise, Laurel, Ben, Kaninchen, Savoia, Mem Sahib, St. 
George, Great Western, Felicia, Ifan, Ednyfed Fychan, Pericles, 
Lentulus, W.H.P.S., Violet, Anemone, Enid, M.K.P., F.W.W., 
Hans Sachs, 79, Microbe, St. Blaise, Argonaut, Billy. 

Fifth Class.—Finis, Martin, Noctorum, A.P.W., Captain Bunsby, 
Whitwarrer, La Pierre Noire, Kruger, Norheimsund, Rejambe, Millia, 
Savory, Ban. 


For the French prose there was a large field. Misdoubting my own 
judgment, I called in the aid of Mr. J. G. Anderson, the author of 
‘¢ A Manual of French Prose Construction,” to decide between the candi- 
dates in the first class. His order for the first three was :—Nectarine, 
Craigellachie, Izara. 

This competition bears out fully Mr. Coulton’s contention, that to 
write French prose needs more than a dictionary and a knowledge of 
accidence, and is, in fact, as difficult a task as writing Latin prose. 
Thus, in the first sentence, the dictionaries will not help you to turn 
“blank wall.” Gasc gives d/anc, a use not confirmed by Littré or 
Larousse, and, at any rate, in this case barred because of éotle blanche 
or Zin blanc later on in the sentence. Aur orbe is too technical, and 
sans portes ni fenctres is a cumbrous paraphrase. So we are reduced to 
mur de cloture, ‘“‘Implies”: dénoncer, trahir, accuser will all stand ; 
signifier is less good, and vouloir dire is quite inappropriate. ‘‘ Clumsy,” 
lourd or gênant, not maladroit, only used of persons or actions. ‘“ Big 
mud boots”: bottes à boue is not French, and Nectarine’s version 
is only one degree better. <A sort of overall must be intended, to let the 
slippers underneath (A260uches rather than pantoufles) be inferred if 
not visible, and galoches is the exact word. ‘* Womanly conscious- 
ness,” conscience feminine, ‘* Tugs,” not tirailler, ‘to pluck at,” nor 
tirer, ‘‘to draw off.” For “‘ the burden of her charms” I had one 
amusing contresens—le fardeau de ses brelogues. ** Dark, luminous 
eyes,” yeux noirs et lumineux or brillants, not sombres, which would 
imply sadness or sullenness. ‘‘ Blank bastions,” bastions nus. ‘* Turns 
and turns again,” se refourne à plusieurs reprises or tourne et retourne la 
téte ; se tourne would mean rather ‘spins round.” ‘* Leaves you in 
doubt,” fait que vous vous demandez. ‘* Dwells secure,” &c., repose 
(sexferme sans crainte) dans la simple et parfaite netteté de ses coutours, 
“ Glow of generous colour,” ?éclat du vif coloris—couleur généreuse is 
not French. Vous sourics aux jolies femmes only half expresses the 
English; à fa vue des or en regardant is required. Fourderie, 
‘“‘thoughtlessness,” is obviously inappropriate. £/le vort et triomphe 
de votre trouble was a common error—a mixed construction ; we must 


er ee 


write: elle voit votre trouble et en triomphe, or elle s'aperçoit et 
triomphe de votre trouble. Doigts rougissants is an over-bold con- 


ceit for French, and we must sacrifice something — rose or 
vermeil. The last sentence was a touchstone of wit, or rather 
of wits. “ A Joe Miller” obviously cannot be retained —it 


would be quite unintelligible to a Frenchman, yet I can find no exact 
equivalent in French ; du réchauffé comes nearest to it. Une scie is 
‘a bore” or ‘‘a tedious tale”; un calamdbour is a riddle, though it 
carries a suggestion of staleness; dafeau, of the prize version, is 
unknown to me and to the ‘* Dictionnaire de la langue verte.” Yet it 
is not hard to circumvent the difficulty, and I had several ingenious 
turns—fP/atsanterte gut date sans doute des temps de Mahomet, vieille 
comme le Pont Neuf. Fumisterie, ‘ hoax,” might pass, but jes de 
mots is clearly wrong. | Yachmack appears to be the recognised French 
spelling. 

I have exceeded my limits, and still left much that calls for com- 
ment. Thus the impossible combination, d’une manière bien assez 
gauche, was very common. Again, ¿l y a du feu pourtant, assez de 
feu et de fougue, ce je ne sais quot (a slight transposition of the order of 
words) would be an improvement on the prize version. 


DEAR PrizE Eritor,—In your notes on the versions of Geibel’s 
somewhat uninteresting and conventional clichés you appear to invite 
criticism. It would illuminate us to have some quotations in defence 
of your use of the word ‘“‘ burly,” as a substitute for the usual onoma- 
topceism ‘ hurly-burly”’; also any excuses for the atrocious rime 
“surely.” Why, too, should Mebe! be rendered ‘‘ mist and haze and 
fog ’—three identical states of atmosphere which seem merely cramibc 
repetita, and rather like gradus synonyms. Aehren is, of course, 
“ wheat ears,” whether Geibel needed the rime, or perhaps, and not 
unpoetically, regards summer and autumn as mere developments of 
spring. It seems sheer pedantry to substitute ‘‘ green blades.” Surely 
the poet is entitled to his traditional licence, and it is not the business 
of a translator to reduce his botany to’scientific facts. 

Adherence to double rimes, indigenous to foreign languages, in nine 
cases out of ten spoil any simple poem when rendered into English. 
The inevitable distortions and forced jingles unpleasing to any musical 
ear in your and ‘‘G. E. D.’s” versions constitute a strong argument 
against the bravest endeavours in this direction.— Yours truly, 

A CANDID FRIEND. 


[I always welcome criticisms, and my only quarrel with those of ‘ A 
(Continued on page 264.) 
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Candid Friend ” is that they are somewhat belated. I will answer them fenêtre s’ouvrait sur le large. Assis sur une chaise de paille devant une 


seriatim. | table de bois blanc, j’ai composé alors tout un poème au bruit solennel 
1. “That with the hurly Death itself awakes” (Shakespeare). €t berceur des grandes lames qui semblaient me redire sans cesse que 
“ Burly ” was a printer’s blunder. le rythme est une loi de la nature. Mais on ne peut toujours faire des 
2. The imperfect rime Aur/y—surely does not offend my ear; but Vers et écrire, et la promenade à pied était mon hygične et ma distrac- 
the point is not arguable. tion. Le plus souvent, je m’en allais le long de la greve, ayant a ma 
3. Die Nebel is plural, and mist, haze, fog are not identical. droite la falaise aride et monumentale, et a ma gauche les espaces 


4. Achren: as to not correcting or emending the original, agreed ; découverts par la marée basse, immense désert de sable, taché seule- 
but Flugel gives ‘‘ spike of grass or corn,” and Geibel, I hold, meant ment de quelques groupes noirs de rochers. ; C'était mon excursion 
the blade or ear still green. _ favorite. Pourtant, par les jours de forte brise et de grosse houle, 

5. As to double rimes, no general rule can be laid down, and my j'abandonnais le bord de la mer et, remontant la rue du village, 
failure and ‘*G.E.D.’s,” however gross (is ‘‘my and ‘G.E.D.’s’ Jallais faner dans la lande ; ou bien je m ctablissais avec un livre, sur 
failures” good English ?), are no proof that they are exotics which UN vieux banc, dans le cimetière, où l'on était abrité du vent d’ouest 
cannot be naturalized. For ‘‘ adherence. . . spoil’ ‘ A Candid Friend,” Par la masse de l'église. Le bel endroit de tristesse et de rêverie ! 
and not the printer, is responsible. ] _ Vers le ciel d’automne où couraient les nuées, le clocher a jour 

s’¢lancait, pieux et svelte. Des corbeaux, qui s'y étaient nichés, s’en 
| échappaient et y revenaient en croassant, et l’ombre de leurs grandes 
A | ailes sans cesse glissait sur les tombes éparses dans l'herbe haute. 
EXTRA PRIZE FOR MARCH. | Entre deux des contreforts de l'église, a demi ruinés et dont la pierre 
| 
| 


The award of last month’s Extra Prize must, of course, have been ; grise et rongée par le vent marin se parait çà et là d'un frissonnant 
more or less a matter of taste, but I will state as far as possible my | bouquet de petites fleurs jaunes, une chevre noire au piquet, presque 
reasons. Lists manifestly much too long for a fortnight’s reading were ettrayante avec ses yeux de flamme et sa barbiche satanique, belait et 
out of the running ; also lists which offered various alternatives. The , tirait sur sa corde. Le soir surtout, quand, a travers le squelette d'un 


condition of quarantine implied books of amusement, not of instruction; | Vieux pommier mort aux branches rageuses, on voyait là-bas, à 
the Bible and Green’s ‘* Short History’ were not in place. Having 


l'horizon, le soleil couchant saigner sur la mer, ce sauvage cimetiere 
thus reduced the lists to some score, I took a p/ébiscite of favourite | emplissait l'âme d'une poignante mélancolie. 

authors and awarded the prize to the list which best agreed with the 

voting. ‘* Morlan ” gives variety, and all his books may be counted as 


classics. An Extra Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the best 
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THE COMMON ROOM AND THE COMMON WEAL. 


We to him who breathes the secrets of the prison-house. 

Marooning on a desert island would be a desirable 
release for one who dared to whisper the relations of a masters’ 
common room. Yet the times are agog with teaching reforms 
and revised methods for great schools and small alike. And 
how may the new method be introduced into that vast machine, 
the school, without the interworking of the masters? And 
how may mutual effort exist if their relations, private and 
official, be not harmonious ? 

The lay world cherishes the impressions of its own school- 
days. It has never had the opportunity of altering them by 
a peep into the penetralia. The master remains for it an 
integral part of the mysterious school machine. Repressed twists 
of temperament, personal characteristics or prejudices not 
implicated in his magisterial presentment will never be con- 
ceded to him. Yet, taken collectively, in a body of men 
regarding one another, at all events, as human beings, these 
may form a formidable whole, and the greater the enforced 
unanimity of the official life the larger the share of such idiosyn- 
crasies in deciding private relations. 

No profession less fulfils the conditions generally attached 
to the title than that of teaching. The temptation it presents to 
so many men of impatient temperament, the immediate assured 
independence both of means and position, is not the least 
unfortunate of its misleading features. In all the recognized 
professions, the Services, civil and military, the new-comer 
starts at the foot of the ascent. His subordinate position, 
both in work and in responsibility, is so clearly defined that 
its waiving in the personal relations with his superiors is a 
social grace. With advancing years the dignity and responsi- 
bility of position increase: the nature of the work accom- 
modates itself to the growing experience. 

The schoolmaster starts in youth at the point where, but for 
the rare combination of circumstances which leads only one out of 
thirty to a head mastership (except in the case of a cleric), he will 
finish in old age. From the first he is on an equality with his 
oldest colleague. The standard of teaching work for which his 
ability, or his degree, have marked him out at the start can 
advance but little with increasing knowledge or experience. 
The utmost increase of responsibility may be a share in the 
management of his special subject. Accumulated lore of 
method or character intuition can never secure him against 
the insertion of some younger man above his head, the freshness 
of whose enthusiasm more than compensates for want of 
experience. The consolation of enjoying the result or progress 
of his work is not for him. Each term recurs the ever fresh 
material, to be taken up at one fixed point and left at a second 
for another to enter upon the improvement. The only change 
of work is in himself, in a failing power of individual interest 
and enthusiasm, for which a mechanical facility in drill forms a 
feeble compensation. 

Social life for the majority of schoolmasters may be summed 
up as the relations with their colleagues in the common room. 
The cominon room necessarily consists of a heterogeneous 
body of different ages, selected for distinct interests, working 
with different ends, with imperfect sympathy for each other’s 
pleasures and little time to share them, with no oppor- 
tunity of appreciating the merits of each other’s methods 
and small understanding of them, yet forced by the accident 
of their common work into a close and continuous contact. 
Little wonder that the senior grows bitter, as he looks round 
and realizes that his twenty years’ service have brought him 
no greater recognized promotion than an advance of twelve 
places up the dinner table. The master of a term has the same 
vote and voice with himself, and the veriest old fusser, if he 
but possess a memory for detail or a taste for marks, will 
carry more weight in the trivial councils. Some position he 
may achieve by force of character, but the personnel of the 
staff is always changing, new men enter who heed not the 
charm, and the power of impressing it is past. Worse than 
all, at any time a young Rehoboam may be set on the head 
master’s throne, in whose eyes the counsel of the young men 
may meet with more favour. Progressing years bring little 
access of dignity, but they bear with them the realization that 
the prospect of success is past, the conviction that the very 
latest arrival has the better chance of attaining Olympus. Who 
can wonder, then, if, jealous of his unsignified standing, he 


grow tetchy about little personal observances, if some small 
omission, which he has no right as an official superior to 
correct, become a pronounced raw. The senior hesitates to be 
cordial lest the fact of the condescension be not conceded. 
The junior, hampered at each turn by the fear of infringing 
some unwritten etiquette, dares not be natural lest he may not 
seem to be ever conceding it. Hence misunderstandings and 
cliques and pettinesses more in place in the old women’s 
ward of a workhouse. 

The unfortunate effect which such relations must have upon 
united work is patent, either as definite disturbance, or in the 
less painful but more frequent paralysis, non-interference carried 
to the point of avoidance, which the fear of such consequences 
induces. Individual work is prosecuted vigorously and pro- 
portionate results are attained, but co-ordination of the 
macninery, imperative where a reform is in question, is all to 
seek. 

Opinion, however, is content to demand reform—reform in 
teaching methods—and to remain comfortably blind to any need 
of attention to, or alteration in, that precarious organization 
which is to execute it—the common room. To most it remains 
the mechanism they conceived it in youth, controlled by the 
head master ; and yet, with human want of logic, the cry is all for 
sending the young teachers abroad to learn foreign methods 
and introduce them in the secondary schools; advising, in 
short, one wheel of a coach to roll diagonally, or an Association 
football player to introduce the Rugby game on his own wing. 
There is no “new method” to be learned abroad in the least 
degree suitable for English boys which does not call for the re- 
Organization of the whole school teaching and examining in 
order to achieve any result. Regarded as an abstract, the foot- 
baller #z7gh¢ score a goal, if not disqualified ; the new teacher, 
as things stand, could merely lead his class up a lonely little cul- 
de-sac, a very far cry from the examination terminus. 

Further, as a member of the common room, it is hard to picture 
the discomfort of his position, with all the vested years of the 
established teachers strongly, and perhaps not wrongly, opposing 
the reorganization on its own merits, and above all resenting 
personally the infliction of the innovator, and the implied slight 
upon results to which they may have devoted the better energy 
of their lives. 

What, then, retorts the newspaper letter-writer, is the head 
master about if he cannot control his own engine and reset what 
parts he chooses? The customary situation of a head master 
is one of the acrobatic miracles of the age. He might be 
represented as with his one hand regulating the current of his 
common room, testing as it were the whirlpool forces of a 
Charybdis ; with his other deprecatingly shaking hands with each 
and all the fads of his Scylla of a governing body ; the while he 
pilots his school-craft between, on the far from unruffled waters 
of the British parent. He may well hesitate to attempt further 
that which would set the eddies of his Charybdis in com- 
motion. There is one object against which a common room 
can take joint action with a deadly doggedness of negation, 
a reforming chief who fails to impart his enthusiasms; the 
more so that the reformer will probably be junior to his senior 
assistants in years and local knowledge, and consequently be a 
natural object of criticism and opposition. 

Before reform in method and matter can be introduced, the 
faulty teaching organization, beside which the matter taught is 
of trifling importance, has to be dealt with. The first step 
towards this is the tardy recognition of the master as a human 
being. 

To attract men of good class and character something 
more is necessary than the assurance of a competence and a 
position of respectable stagnation. University or other early 
distinctions are an excellent entrance certificate in life, but no 
service would now uphold the pretension that they afford a 
permanent evidence of relative capacity in the various professions 
of after-life. Inthe teaching profession alone are they main- 
tained officially and clung to personally throughout the career, 
the latter perhaps with some excuse as in most cases forming 
the last “honour” obtainable in life. Hence the superfluity of 
somewhat ineffective “lettered” men in our schools, and the 
want of men of character or personality, yearly becoming of 
greater importance with the increasing personal contact between 
boys and masters ; such men naturally shunning a career where 
they have no chance of competing with their more belettered 
contemporaries. 
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A rough sketch of the transformed profession might be made 
somewhat on the following lines: — A scale of promotion 
should be introduced which would admit of the nature of 
the work and the responsibility changing agreeably to 
increasing age and experience, while the succeeding steps 
should carry with them an increased dignity of position. In 
the actual teaching work of the school such distinctions could 
not be introduced. Educationists would quarrel to the last day 
about the comparative grades of every separate subject, or the 
superior difficulty of teaching small boys over big. The traditional 
titles and usages of our old schools could never be reduced to 
a common denominator for purposes of magisterial grades, and 
the value of the several pusitions in each school would have no 
meaning for any but its own a/umni. To produce a satis- 
factory teaching profession the grades must be ofticially 
controlled, independently of the several schools, by a central 
authority. Somewhat on the system obtaining in the Army, 
promotion would be granted by the Board of Education accord. 
ing to seniority or merit, substituting the head master’s and 
council’s reports for the absurdity of an examination for elder 
men. The degrees would carry some corresponding title similar 
to those of the Civil Service—senior assistant, junior assistant, 
&c.—each with its small social step and a proportionate increase 
of salary. These salaries would be on a fixed scale, and would 
be supplemented by Government in proportion to the means of 
the respective schools. The proportionate shares once defined as 
between each school and the central authority, the official salary 
would adjust itself mechanically to the grade and present school 
of the applicant. The enormous advantage which would at once 
accrue both to the education of the country and to the individual 
masters from such an arrangement must be apparent. The 
onus of an insufficient salary would be at once lifted from the 
poorer schools by the fixed universal rate of payment by grade. 
The objection of the loss of social and professional s/atus in 
taking work at inferior schools—loss so fatal at present to the 
prospects because so difficult to recover—would be removed by 
the fact of the professional rank being held irrespective of the 
school, and the prospect of its betterment in no way affected by 
the class of boys taught. Hence the less prominent schools 
could compete on equal terms with their great rivals for the first- 
class men in any line, offering the advantage of a clearer field 
for good work and larger gratitude from head master and 
council as compensation for inferior creature comforts and bovs. 
On the other hand, the masters. released from the fear of sacri- 
ficing their futures, could change freely from the overcrowd of 
some large school to the chance of more congenial work else- 
where, as occasion offered ; bearing with them the blessings of 
new ideas and fresh aspects, and themselves rubbing off by 
contact with changed methods and wider experience the fatal 
growth of narrowness and indifference to all but the rut before 
them, which seems under present conditions to envelop as 
surely as time itself the most liberally minded. 

On any tendency towards fickle changing or the indulgence 
of a too easy discontent, the necessity of securing the recom- 
mendation of the head master for official advancement would 
serve as sufficient check, while the facilities for exchanging 
would lessen the evils of friction between uncongenial colleagues. 

The authority naturally appertaining to the central authority, 
as controlling the promotions and apportioning the salaries. 
would entitle them to demand a course of preparatory training 
and a proper supervision during the first years of teaching ; 
subsequent evidence of the teaching capacity, not by examina- 
tion, but through the medium of the occasional attendance of 
qualified inspectors during lesson hours, might well supplement 
the reports of the school authorities. A system of superannua- 
tion for the different grades, with graduated pensions, would rid 
the schools of the encumbrance of the “past” master, who 
would be forced to retire or seek elsewhere for the recommenda- 
tion to another step denied him, and would enable the con- 
scientious senior, conscious of failing energy, to withdraw with 
the comforting assurance of a social recognition of the dignified 
position he has gained, similar to that enjoyed by other public 
services. 

The one serious objection to the system of promotion on the 
recommendation of the head master and council is the great 
responsibility and discretionary power it places in the hands of 
the former. It is to be feared that very few existing common 
rooms would accept with confidence such a dependence on their 
chief. But the head master’s position would assuredly not be 


exempt from the universal resettlement. The anomaly, peculiar 
to England, of the young head elected from the ranks to the 
chief command, has but two arguments to support its popularity. 
The first, the necessity of a youthful zeal to vivify the scholar- 
ship of a school, is a survival of the eighteenth-century 
notion of a school as a cramming shop for the Universities ; 
whereas the present-day head master’s duties are almost entirely 
of a judicial and administrative character, for which experience 
is the only efficient training. The second is the need of a youthful 
“new broom” in order that the inevitable opposition of his 
assistants to reform may be eliminated by the course of nature, 
and the school have space to advance smoothly once more on 
the changed lines. This is met by our new system. With the 
constant passage of masters from school to school, and the con- 
sequent acquirement of wider professional interests and more 
liberal views, there would not exist the same tendency towards 
slipping into local grooves. Impartial criticism and comparison 
would percolate at every grade, and substitute larger educa- 
tional enthusiasms and professional rivalries for individual 
school prejudices and jealousies. The movement towards reform 
would proceed naturally from within, and would no longer need 
the violent periodic impulse of a new governor, burdened with 
tue sole weight of concentrated charge and the more impera- 
tively autocratic, that he may be able to override an opposition 
as traditional as the purpose of his appointment. Further, the 
need of a long reign, to permit of a fair trial on the new ways, 
would disappear if the responsibility was more evenly dis- 
tributed among the several ranks of the service. The school 
administration would proceed according to a definite policy, 
accommodated to the general trend of educational opinion, and 
would no longer be forced to swing and vary at the discretion 
of its autocrat. So long as the school is content to throw the 
whole burden of its success or failure, the entire responsibility 
of its conduct and reputation, on a single pair of shoulders, the 
personality of its temporary ruler must remain the vital spring 
of its somewhat spasmodic existence. On the newer system, 
the position would correspond more to that of a colonel of a 
regiment, autocratic in personal seeming, but constitutional in 
nature, where personal qualities may be of immense in- 
fluence, but where the duties in the general system are too 
permanently regulated and interwoven with those of the sub- 
ordinates to be materially affected by the substitutfon of one 
individual for another. For such a position administrative 
experience, acquired on an ascending scale of responsible posi- 
tions, would be a sounder certificate than any quantity of youth- 
ful eneryy. i 

The actual working life of the school would fall of itself into 
a natural ladder of preparation for these higher posts. The 
maturing schoolmaster, qualifying for each step by the grant of 
the ofñcial rank, could surrender to the younger men the larger 
share of the pure teaching work, in which youth is undeniably 
more effective, and substitute the more responsible and suitable 
occupation of school administration ; passing, perhaps, fron» 
supervising master (of preparation hours and young masters) to 
house master, and thence, by election from those of sufficient 
ofücial rank, to the advisory committee co-operating with the 
head master. 

To an energetic man, officially qualified, the absence of 
vacancies in the higher positions would no longer imply the 
same years of waiting, with the knowledge that to change means. 
to start at the bottom again. He could shift to where a vacancy 
offered in some other school, and thence, if desirable, to yet 
another, without injuring his prospects of return or losing his. 
seniority. Retiring head masters might do valuable service in 
the delicate work of secondary school inspection. 

But it is to be feared that such speculation is a trespass on 
the peculiar province of the millenniu:n. A schoolmaster must 
be forgiven if he yet cherish it as his prospective Elysium—one 
far moie agreeable to modern tastes than that which Lamb. 
designed for his former tutor. Any consideration of its feasi- 
bility must attend the diversion of the efforts of educationists 
from profitless tinkering at the matter or method of teaching to. 
the primary consideration of the men. 

Lacking this, is there no matter in which those interested, 
realizing the truth, can improve the present conditions of com- 
mon room life? A few points of a practical and perhaps some- 
what trivial nature present themselves, atfecting the life of the 
master and hence at least approaching the problem of work 
reformation from the right end. 
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Primarily with regard to school hours. There are two sug- 
gestions of definite value which can be extracted from the chaos 
of Continental theosies—the systematic preparation for individual 
lessons, and the mutual visiting during lesson hours. It would 
not seem unreasonable to postulate the need of a quarter of an 
hour’s preparation for every hour’s teaching, if any attempt is to 
be made to accommodate the material to the individual intelli- 
gence and substitute learning by awakened interest for the less 
permanent learning by what may be called driving. Similarly, 
if a boy’s school education is regarded as in itself a 
whole, the mere portioning out of the ground to be covered 
between his successive teachers is inadequate. Harmony 
and sequence in the manner in which the material is 
presented are imperative for systematic mental development. 
These can only be arrived at by personal knowledge and 
comparison of each other’s teaching models, enabling the 
teachers in a special branch, mutually recognizing and com- 
pensating the effects of their several individualities, to obtain a 
relative concordance of method. And more, such intervisiting 
can conduce still further towards unanimity by the opportunities 
it offers for friendly criticism of unconscious faults and manner- 
isms, of which, as things at present stand, the boys alone are 
cognizant, and by which they not unnaturally profit to the full 
extent. The recognized visitations of the head master ase 
necessarily too infrequent, and bear with them too artificial an 
atmosphere, to be of anyservice. Visiting to be profitable must 
be customary. Any German school can bear witness to the 
stimulating effect upon class work of the presence of foreign 
bodies. 

And yet, where are preparation or visiting to be found with 
us? The length of the conventionally established teaching 
hours would render either impossible, without an increase of 
the staff that no school budget could support. The remedy 
is to be found not in the increase of men, but in the reduction 
of the lesson hours. The tradition of the lesson as the only 
medium of teaching, dating from the pre-printing age, is still 
too firmly rooted for the vastly greater value of preparation- 
time to have been realized. It is inevitable that the average 
boy mind, before it has learned how to learn and unlearn, 
should retain the faulty rendering or solution evolved of itself 
in preparation at first contact with a subject far more firmly 
than the subsequent ev cathedra recastings of matter already 
stale, which it shares with some thirty others. A large part 
of modern class-work consists of hopeless wrestlings to eradicate 
errors that need never have been allowed to take hold. School 
hours seem indeed to have been arranged on the assumption 
that all boys are idle unless under the magisterial eye, and 
even there lazy: and that it is necessary to keep them for a 
maximum time at work in order that the chances of their 
really working during some part of it may be similarly increased ; 
with the natural result that the boy, unable to work genuinely 
for more than a part of the time, soon learns how to shuffle 
through part and whole alike inadequately for all purposes but 
punishment exemption, and contracts a notion of work as only 
incumbent under the master’s eye. Half the hours now spent 
in school, hammering at a subject to nerve-weariness, or dis- 
tractingly chopping from one branch of knowledge to another 
without rest or preparation, were far better spent by the boys 
in “‘pupil-room” or preparation under personal supervision, 
and by masters in vivifying their work or profiting from each 
others methods. For purposes of preparation, freed from the 
trammels of marks and class-room discipline, the proportion 
of boys to a master can be largely increased. A scheme arrang- 
ing for parallel hours of school and preparation would thus 
alternately set a considerable proportion of masters at liberty 
to attend one another's lessons, and to ponder their own—in 
both cases with great benefit to their teaching and through 
their teaching to the school. 

The thraldom of marks may seem a small matter, but to how 
many men are these necessary stimulants for the independent 
boy Briton a devourer of leisure and of energy! Since their 
position must be recognized, the burden might be materially 
lightened by delivering the mechanical labour of addition, 
reduction to scale, and the rest, into the hands of the paid school 
clerks or accountants working under the school bursar. Masters 
and marks would profit equally by the arrangement. 

In reorganization of this kind lies the real opportunity for 
the head master’s authority. Few, even of head masters, seem to 
recognize that their apparent absolutism has its main justification 


in the basis it affords for the use of personal influence. Forcing 
new systems down unwilling throats will make but small 
progress towards the producing of good work. The only sure 
way lies through the men to their work, in the personal promo- 
tion of concord, and the ameliorating of the details and small 
surroundings of life. Comfortable service and rooms, absence 
of formalities, even hot breakfast dishes, may seem unworthy 
the dignity of an autocrat’s attention, but they are of import- 
ance in the hard-working lives of an association of men. Some 
of the money now spent on the advertisements of large speech- 
rooms and drill-halls were far better employed for the best 
interests of the school on the improvement of common room 
conditions. Here and there indeed the medieval superstition 
still lingers that comfort tends to neglect of work, a conception 
singularly inappropriate to the general renunciation of a school- 
master’s life. Only those who have had experience can know 
the difference of atmosphere created by the small meannesses 
or the inexpensive liberalities: the chafing of men, stinted, 
discordant, jarring for “hours-out” and job-payment, with its 
inevitable effect on their work, and the cordial note of a com- 
pany well cared for, voluntarily accepting all work for its own 
sake, with a harmony pregnant of effective results. 

There is another field in which the position of a head master 
can be of great personal value. Young masters are too gener- 
ally regarded as finished articles and expected to spin mechan- 
ically as wheels in the machine ; whereas they have their 
individual ambitions yet uncrushed and their training all to 
come. One who is wise enough to look upon them as future 
house and head masters, and to give them the benefit of personal 
confidence and of practical advice and experience, is doing a 
work of wide general effect, and creating in his school a public 
opinion trained and prepared for reforms which it would prove 
impossible to enforce officially on a body only educated in the 
conservatism of their seniors. 

The compulsory celibacy of the hostel system, which seems to 
be gaining ground, is the final evil to be cited as demanding 
treatment in any attempt to patch up the existing profession 
into a tolerable career. As things exist a master contemplating 
marriage has to take into consideration not only the halving of 
a small income, but the surrender of all prospect of increasing 
it by obtaining a house or dormitory. For poor men this has 
the effect of practically debarring marriage. The trail of 
monastic tradition is again apparent in the irrational regulation. 
The theory that the possession of a home impairs the devotion 
to the work of life is one that even the Universities have been 
found to reject. In schools where houses for married men 
do exist the objection is never upheld, and to modern ideas, 
realizing ever more the dominant importance of personal char- 
acter and personal relations in education, such a drawback, 
if not imaginary, weighs as nothing against the humanizing 
effect of home surroundings, the diminishing of the inevitable 
narrowness of old-bachelorhood by wider social obligations, 
and the permanent attachment and sense of responsibility to 
a place which the introduction of the home sentiment induces. 
The disadvantages of marriage in the hostel system exist only 
as a superstition. Experience has shown that it is as easy 
to manage all the details of dormitory life from a home seven 
minutes distant as from rooms at three. Small matters of 
discipline, requiring continual presence, can be entrusted as a 
useful experience to selected younger masters. Confidence 
in a-married man greatly facilitates the relations with parents, 
and it is an obvious grotesquery that marriage should be treated 
as the one absolute disqualification for the management of 
children. 

For this, as for the other ills, the remedy is simple, yet none 
the less imperative if any effort is to be made to attract good 
men into the profession and get good work out of them when 
there. It cannot be too often repeated that it is at this end 
that all movement towards reform in the instruction of our 
secondary schools must begin. Personality is the vital breath 
of education, and to neglect the problem of the men and muddle 
exclusively at method is to expend good labour in creating a 
chaos with futility as its end. The height indicated, of the 
schoolmastering career as it might be, may be too remote a 
summit for present effort, but a betterment in the common 
room conditions, both in the details mentioned and others 
which they entail, would go further than much Germania 
towards securing the best development of the young nation. 
The devotion of the present schoolmaster’s life is admirable, 
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the more so that it is rarely recognized. Few positions can 
be more heroic than that of masters yearly “marching 
yet further from their prime” ; men who have exhausted the 
energy and enthusiasm of their natures on material which is 
ever passing from them and can never yield the natural reward 
of labour in evident results ; whose only return is the growing 
narrowness which the very unselfishness of their sacrifice of 
all other interests produces ; to whom time and long service 
bring no change but the consciousness of failing powers to cope 
with the ever fresh material and the nearer prospect of a blank 
retirement with the one sustaining interest of life removed. 
Such lives seem the veriest heroism of pathetic self-abnegation. 
But heroism is a foolish waste of good energy, when a little 
thoughtful organization, and perhaps expenditure, would secure 
without its aid more satisfactory results. 


NATURE-TEACHING. 


HOPE that I may take it for granted that those who read 
this article are convinced of the desirability of including 
Nature-teaching in the home curriculum. This assumption on 
my part serves to clear the way to some extent, since there is no 
need for me to dwell upon the reasons why natural history should 
be taught, but rather upon the method of teaching which may 
be employed with most advantage. 

As regards the educational value of natural history teaching, 
I should like to direct attention to the following points before 
proceeding to the more practical portion of my subject :— 
(1) The study of natural history calls into healthy action the 
powers of observation and reasoning. (2) The activity of these 
powers will be greater if the teaching be foundéd upon the 
wide and sound basis of endeavouring to assist the child-mind 
in the expression of its own ideas; for herein lies the secret of 
the truly educational aspect of the training. (3) We must train 
the physical sight to stimulate and serve the vision of the mind. 
Let us remember the old saying : “ The eye sees what it brings 
with it the capacity for seeing.” Physiologically speaking, 
there is no separation between the processes of eye perception 
and mind perception, though they may work independently of 
one another. The eye is the waiting organ of the mind. But 
how perfectly it shall discharge its duties in this respect must 
depend upon the training it receives. The dependence of the 
mind upon uneducated sight may be compared with the depend- 
ence of a master upon an untrained servant. I say /raining, 
because we must carefully distinguish between use and training, 
since the latter is by no means implied by the former. (4) We 
should therefore seek to inculcate in our children habits of 
analytical observation. This is one of the fruits of careful 
eye-training. A child should be encouraged to “ pull things 
to pieces intellectually,” to turn facts inside out, to learn the 
“ insides of things.” 

These are a few of the things that we want to accomplish, but 
the practical question is how to set to work. In attempting to 
indicate the steps which should mark the progress of the train- 
ing which we recommend, it is necessary to observe that much 
weight necessarily attaches to the nature and temperament of 
the child-pupil, and yet more perhaps depends upon the capa- 
bility of the parent teacher. It would be difficult or impossible 
to indicate the exact lines upon which the teaching should 
proceed ; all that is possible is to suggest what appear to be 
the best and most attractive methods of carrying out the object 
we have in view. 

It is most important that the method of teaching employed 
should conform with the growth of the child’s mental powers, 
by drawing out his ideas in a healthful manner, by allowing full 
play to the imagination, and by strengthening and developing 
the child’s own resources. No doubt many parents entertain 
misgivings as to their ability to teach a subject with which 
they are only superficially acquainted. The advantage in 
teaching of possessing a thorough and comprehensive grip of 
one’s subject 1s unquestionable, but, at the same time, it should 
be remembered that the ability to teach does not depend so 
much upon the extent of one’s personal acquaintance with the 
subject as upon the ability to assimilate what one reads, and the 
power of adapting the knowledge so gained to the aptitude and 
requirements of the pupil. 

If, let us say, we carefully read and digest the contents of a | 


chapter of a simple book on botany, and if, moreover, we take 
pains to verify for ourselves the facts therein advanced, we 
should be prepared to teach the children ig our own words all 
that it is essential for them to know in that chapter. And if, 
in addition, we take the precaution of reading up in a larger 
work certain points only touched upon in the smaller book, we 
ought to be ina position to enlarge upon the lessons, and to 
draw our illustrations from a wider field. 

This plan assumes the necessity of the teacher's keeping at 
least one chapter ahead of the pupil; and the effort required to 
enable the teacher to, as it were, turn the matter of his reading 
inside out, so as to render it in different language, will give him 
a grip of the subject and test his assimilative powers in a 
manner not otherwise attainable. In this connexion we shall 
do well to bear in mind the excellent advice given by Rembrandt 
to his pupil Hoogstraten : “ Try to put well in practice what you 
know ; in so doing you will, in good time, discover the hidden 
things which you now inquire about.” So far, then, as regards 
our reading ; but books will not do much towards enabling us 
to train the power of observing in our children. Books will give 
us knowledge, but they cannot lend us eyes. We must bring 
ourselves and our children face to face with Nature herself. 

This leads to another practical division of our subject—how 
tp observe. We want to know how to observe quite as much 
as we want to know how to teach. And here let me say a 
few words about the value of ‘“‘object-lessons.” Objects are 
used to illustrate lessons in natural history in two different ways. 
They may be entirely in the hands of the teacher, who describes 
them to the pupils ; or they may be placed in the pupils’ hands 
at first, and the pupils requested to state their ideas about them. 
The first method is objectionable from several points of view, 
but chiefly from the educational standpoint. I cannot help 
thinking that such object-lessons are rather apt to partake of the 
character of the lesson on the sponge, in which the children 
were directed to note, first, that the sponge was p-0-r-0-u-s; 
secondly, that it was a-b-s-o-r-b-e-n-t ; and, thirdly, that for both 
these reasons, but especially the second, the sponge was an 
exceedingly useful article of commerce! (N.B.—AII the long 
words used were to be written out several times in order to 
impress them upon the infantile memory.) But, observe, not a 
word was said about the /:ving sponge, of which the thing 
handled by the children was but the bleached skeleton. A few 
words concerning the marvellous polypes of the living sponge 
would have lifted the children out of their dull schoolroom into 
the realms of fairyland ; but possibly the teacher had the com- 
mercial side of the subject uppermost in his mind, or possessed 
only a hazy notion of what a living sponge was like. l 

The frequent causes of failure in what are termed object- 
lessons arises no doubt from the inability of the teacher to 
infuse into his pupils the enthusiasm which he himself possibly 
feels for his subject. And a good teacher, it should be observed, 
who begins by eliciting the ideas of his pupils on the objects 
placed before them, will not forget that he has to train their 
powers of observation by calling their attention to points which 
they have failed to observe. This method is truly educational, 
without being in the least didactic. Nor should he forget that his 
teaching should be more in the nature of an interpretation than 
anything else ; that he must bend himself to the stature of the 
child-brain before him, seeing with the eyes of the child, 
grappling with his subject as the child-mind only can grapple 
with it, and that his mental strength must be always at the level 
of that of the child. And while he conceals the depth of his 
own knowledge, as he would conceal his superior physical 
strength, he encourages, stimulates, and lifts the minds of his 
hearers, till the pupils catch the fire of his own enthusiasm, 
until their minds are aglow with his own—when he may carry 
them whithersoever he listeth. 

In dismissing the subject of object-lessons, I would merely 
add that they do little or nothing towards fostering a desire 
on the part of the pupil to find out for himself what is to be 
learnt about the objects which surround him, but rather serve 
to blunt the desire for self-acquired information. The keynote 
to the successful training of observation is undoubtedly the 
economizing to the fullest extent of the material for study. In 
other words, children should be trained to make the most of 
their surroundings. It is the old story of “ Eyes and No Eyes.” 
Specially furnished object-lessons can never equal the simply 
invaluable lessons which are to be gained by a minute and 
accurate survey of the ground over which the pupil takes his 
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daily walk. The first step is to limit very strictly the area of 
study. By thus concentrating his powers upon a small space 
he will avoid the bewildering sense of a multiplicity of detail 
which is inseparable from attempts to observe upon a large or 
undefined scale. Let him, for example, assure himself as to 
every growing thing comprised within a few square yards of 
meadow or an equivalent extent of hedgerow. By this means 
his eyes will be trained to detect similar forms when passing 
over an entire field, or walking beside a long extent of hedge. 
He will thus gain accuracy in observing, and be led to discover 
how much he really knows about the objects by which he is 
surrounded, and with which he may claim to be already familiar. 
If his observation schools him to appreciate minute differences 
occurring within the small space, and to realize exactly to what 
causes such differences are to be ascribed, the power of detect- 
ce differences on a very much larger scale must naturally 
ollow. 

Having carefully chosen his area of observation, the student, 
actuated by a sense of proprietorship, would proceed to exhaust 
its resources conscientiously, and with the healthy object of 
precluding any attempts to poach upon his preserves. It might 

an advantage for two or more students to combine in working 
out a single area. Thus one pupil might work the plants, 
another the insects, a third the creatures other than insects, 
while a fourth might be told to examine and report upon the 
nature of the soil and such rocks and stones as might be visible 
at the surface. The great point to be observed is that nothing, 
however trivial it may seem, is to be overlooked. It is advis- 
able that the pupil should be given a free hand at starting, 
because the sense of responsibility is stimulating and wholesome, 
but he should be asked to give his reasons for omitting anything 
from his report. Such omissions are likely to be frequent at 
first, and they will generally be found to apply to such objects 
as are both profuse and familiar, the tyro’s aim being the mis- 
taken one of recording only things which are uncommon. This 
fault needs to be corrected by the teacher, who will wisely seize 
the opportunity thus afforded of imparting a lesson of the first 
importance—namely, that the very commonness of the object 
omitted gives to it the right of first consideration, since it proves 
that the organization (assuming for the moment that it is a 
plant) is in some way or other admirably fitted to contest the 
space allotted for growth. And because it is so successful it 
compels our attention to two points: (1) How has it succeeded 
in making itself so common ; and (2) in what way has its suc- 
cess affected the plants with which it is associated? It will be 
seen that these two questions embrace several important points, 
such as: 1. (a) Does the success of the plant appear to depend 
upon some peculiarity of structure, mode of growth, or method 
of reproducing its kind, which is not possessed bythe rest? Or 
(4) does its superiority appear to be due to external causes, such 
as the nature and condition of the soil, the elevation or depression 
of the ground, &c. ? 

With regard to question 2, in what way the success of this 
particular plant has affected the rest of the herbage, we may 
carry our lesson into the region of heather and gorse, and there 
study the effects of unsuccessful competition in the case of many 
weeds which yet manage to hold their own in the lowland 
meadows, not forgetting, however, to mark the insignificant, 
though successful, dodder, which strangles the powerful ling in 
the very seat of its stronghold; again to the clover field, 
where excess of numbers counts for nought against the inroads 
of a few straggling plants of this all-powerful and quickly 
spreading enemy, the dodder ; and yet again to the wheat-field, 
where red poppies grow luxuriantly amongst the far-outnumber- 
ing stalks of corn. 

These are but a few of the object-lessons which are called 
forth by the pupil’s significant error in deeming commonness— 
or, what is the same thing, superiority of numbers—a matter of 
no import. And it is hardly necessary to point out that some 
of the most valuable lessons may be illustrated by objects that 
are within the reach of every teacher who is happily capable of 
turning to useful account the simplest facts in his everyday 
experience. 

Brought face to face with Nature, and trained to observe 
«Systematically, the pupil will gradually acquire the power of 
mental discrimination. But the accuracy in observing which 
will result from the method of eye-training here suggested will 
stimulate the making of comparisons between the objects 
observed. Points of special interest, observed, perhaps, at 
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first in a few of the objects which have come under observa- 
tion, will be looked for in other objects. Certain of these points 
will be found to be replaced by others no less striking in them- 
selves ; and, while the number and variety of mental pictures 
will thus be gradually increased, the mind will be learning 
to grasp the essential or distinguishing features of the objects 
examined. The relations between the various organisms, and 
their mutual bearings, would likewise come to be recognized, 
and in this way the meaning and use of diverse points of 
structure, &c., would be understood. Of this we may give an 
example in the relation between flowers and insects. We may 
imagine a pupil entering in his note-book: “I saw a bee col- 
lecting honey ; it visited a number of plants of red clover, but 
passed over some buttercups. The buttercups, however, were 
visited by numerous flies. The clover evidently possesses some 
special attraction for bees which the buttercups do not possess.” 
Here is a picture connecting clover flowers with the habits of 
bees ; and the pupil would follow this up by observing other 
flowers, and by endeavouring to find out why bees prefer certain 
flowers to others ; and these observations would lead him toa 
fuller understanding of the essential parts played by colour, 
form, and honey-secretion. If the presence of honey were found 
to be accompanied, in the case of certain flowers, by a peculiar 
form of construction and colour-marking which seemed to be 
displayed with the express purpose of attracting insects, the 
pupil would naturally be led to look for such signs in all flowers 
which came under his notice ; and in the presence, or absence, 
of such features, to form distinct and accurate impressions as 
regards the relations of plants and insects, and finally to 
perceive in the adaptation of certain flowers to certain insects 
the existence of what may be termed social grades in insect- 
visited plants. 

We do not hesitate to put forward the strongest claims on 
behalf of botany as a subject specially adapted for parental 
teaching. Plants are easily obtained, and their structure and 
growth may be studied zz sz¢u, whilst their immotile condition 
offers the fullest facilities for observing the interesting effects 
of associated growth. The cultivation of the art of drawing, 
which is so necessary and helpful an accompaniment to Nature- 
study, is greatly facilitated in the case of plants ; and, finally, 
it is perhaps hardly necessary to point out that the comparative 
simplicity of structure which characterizes plants in comparison 
with animals is a further and important point in favour of their 
selection. 

The system of teaching adopted should combine three essential 
points—(1) accuracy ; (2) thoroughness ; (3) breadth of treat- 
ment. The third point does not imply diffusiveness, but simply 
the avoidance of narrowness in teaching. It should never be 
lost sight of that knowledge concerning a particular creature or 
plant is only of use in so far as it constitutes a stepping stone 
to knowledge of other creatures and plants. The practical 
value of teaching, whatever be the method employed, must be 
measured by the extent to which the knowledge can be applied. 
Again, with regard to the method, all teaching which is not 
educational—that is to say, which does not draw out the ideas 
which are in the child’s mind, as well as inculcate fresh truths 
—is valueless. Every teacher should guard against the blunt- 
ing effects of teaching solitary, disconnected facts which do not 
hinge themselves in any way upon the preconceived ideas of 
the pupil. It is necessary that the endeavour should be made 
in directing the observation into the right channels to ensure 
that every idea inculcated should serve to fire a train of ideas 
in the mind of the child. In this lies the value of suggestive 
teaching—it should be a stimulus to personal inquiry on the 
part of the child ; each new fact brought under his notice should 
show, by the method of its implantment, how it is to grow and 
develop fresh facts. In illustration of this let us instance the 
case of the stinging-nettle. What does the child observe here? 
First, it is the leaf which stings the hand ; this is the deduction 
from personal observation, and it starts a train of thought in the 
child’s mind which associates leaves shaped like those of the 
nettle with the power of stinging. Here we have the impression 
of the nettle-leaf ; but, unless it leads the child to examine and 
compare the leaves of other plants in order to see whether they 
sting or not, and, if not, why not, the first formed impression is, 
as an isolated fact, valueless. The next step, therefore, is to 
bring the child into contact with the leaves of other plants, 
selecting first, for the purpose of illustration, the leaves of the 
white dead-nettle. The points of resemblance between these 
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leaves and those of the stinging-nettle will be apparent to the 
child, and he will assume from this resemblance that the dead- 
nettle leaves have likewise the power of stinging. A trial, 
however, will convince him that he is wrong, and the impression 
formed from his previous examination will receiveashock. His 
next step will be to examine the leaves of the stinging-nettle 
afresh in order to find out why they sting, and the result of this 
second and closer examination of the leaves, and comparison 
with those of the dead-nettle, will be to amend the impression 
first formed, or, rather, to supplement it by another and more 
correct one, viz., that it is not the /eaves of the stinging-nettle 
which sting, but the curious hairs which grow upon the leaves ; 
and the absence of these hairs from the leaves of the dead-nettle 
is the reason why the latter do not sting ; hence, the resemblance 
between the leaves counts for nothing—it is the stinging hairs 
that must be looked for. (Incidentally, however, the child may 
be led to perceive that this close resemblance between the 
leaves of the dead-nettle and those of the stinging-nettle may 
be of great service to the former in protecting its leaves from 
being eaten.) 

A further stage is reached when, by comparison with other 
plants, the child recognizes that while there may be com- 
paratively soft and flexible hairs which owe their stinging 
property to their capability of breaking near the point, and thus 
permitting the poison to flow into the wound, as in the stinging- 
nettle, there are other hairs which are devoid of poison cells, 
but, being of a stiff, bristly nature, are capable of entering and 
inflaming the skin, as we see in the case of the viper’s bugloss. 
The deduction from this comparison would be that the same 
object, viz., protection, may be secured by different means in 
different plants. From specially modified hairs with poison- 
cells, and brittle hairs that pierce the skin and then break off, 
we may pass on to plants in which leaves, or even entire 
branches, are transformed into protective spines; whilst, as 
evidence of protection of a different kind, we observe the downy 
growths on certain plants intercepting the too-free transpiration 
of moisture from the air-passages and pores of the underside of 
the leaves; the downward pointed hairs on the stems, and 
especially on the flower leaves—the latter in the form of beards 
and chevaux-de-frise in tubular corollas—which serve to exclude 
unwelcome guests in the shape of creeping, wingless insects, 
whose object is to devour the precious pollen and honey, and 
which do nothing for the plant by way of payment for their food. 

Thus, step by step, fact hinging upon fact, the study proceeds. 
Each observed fact is made to throw light upon facts which 
stand in near relation to it, thus serving to sustain the interest 
of the child, and to widen his conception of Nature. Teaching 
carried out on such broad lines as are here indicated must involve 
an almost unconscious education and training of the mind 
through the medium of the eye ; and it should be satisfactory 
to note that this happy result may be brought about without the 
least suspicion of either forcing or cram, without burdening the 
memory with a string of polysyllablic terms which hedge 
the divinity of the subject ; and without losing sight of the im- 
portant truth—which, indeed, should be ever before our eyes— 
that the flower, the bird, and the insect are before all the books 
which were ever written. FRANCIS J. ROWBOTHAM. 


CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 


(tems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


—Oxford Local Exam. Apply for entry form (up to May 7). 
—London University M.A. Exam. Return forms. 
—Surrey County Council Scholarships. Return forms. 
.—Return forms for Leaving Certificates, Scotch Education Depart- 
ment. 
.—Return forms for London University M.A. Exam., Branches III., 
IV., V., VL, and VII. 
.-—Return forms for Cambridge Higher Locals. (Last day, April 30.) 
2.—Harrow School. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 
8.—London University. Last day for entry for M.B. Exam. 
10.—Oxford Exam. for Women. B.Mus. Return forms. 
11.—British Child Study Association, Sesame Club. Discussion, 
“Imitation.” Mr. J. H. Bacor ard Mr. E Cooke. 
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14.—Science and Art Department. Return forms for Whitworth 
Scholarship and Exhibition Exam. Last day for sending in 
forms for Local Scholarships ; also for Exhibitions in Art. 

15.—Post Translations, &c., for /he Journal of Education Prize Com- 
petitions. 

15.—Southwark Educational Council. Meeting at Polytechnic Institute, 
Borough Road, at 8 p.m. Paper, ‘‘ The Relation of School 
Work to Commercial Business, by Sir Joshua Fitch. 

18.—Forms for Edinburgh Local Exams. may be obtained from the 
Clerk of Senatus, Edinburgh University, and must be returned 
to him filled up by May 6. 

20.—Surveyors’ Institute Special Exams. Return forms. 

21.—London Chamber of Commerce. Junior Commercial Certificate 
Exam. 

23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the May issue of Zhe Journal of Education. 

24.—St. David’s College, Lampeter. Matriculation. 

25 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the May issue of Zhe Journal 
of Education. 

28.—Science and Art Department. Candidates not in Science and Art 
Classes to apply to Local Secretary for admission to Day Exam. 

28.—Dublin University (Trinity College). Entrance day. 

29.—City and Guilds of London Institute. Technical and Manual 
Training Exams. begin. 

30.—Girton College, Cambridge. Entrance and Scholarship Exam. 
Return forms, with fees, for June Exam. 

30.— University College, London. Andrews Scholarships. Return forms. 

30.—Local Committees to apply for Exam. papers to Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, for Day Exam. 


The May issue of The Journal of Education will be published on 
Wednesday, April 30, 1902. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES, &c., 1902. 
(Preliminary List.) 


ABERDEEN (University of).—July, August, and September. Special 
Courses in French and German for Teachers. Apply Lecturers in 
Modern Languages, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

ABERYSTWYTH.— During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Miss 
Andrén. Address—31 Blenheim Road, Bradford, Yorks, or apply 
to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

AMBLESIDE.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Mr. J. 

_ Vaughan. Apply to Mr. J. Cooke (see under Naas). 

AVILA (Spain).—August 4-25. Spanish. Apply—The Director of 
Technical Instruction, County Technical Offices, Stafford. 

CaEN.—July 1-30, August 1-30. French. ‘‘ Alliance Française ” 
Courses. Apply to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 9 Northbrook 
Road, Lee, S.E 

CAMBRIDGE.— University Extension Summer Meeting, August 1-13, 
August 14-26. listory, Literature, Science, Economics, Music 
and Fine Arts, Education, Theology. Complete programme, 7d. 
S free, from R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cam- 

ridge. 

Gannon Ay 16-August 28. French. Apply to Monsieur Charles 
Seitz, a l’ Université, Geneva. 

GREIFSWALD.—July 14-August 4. 
Siebs, Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

GRENOBLE.—July 1-October 31. French. Apply Monsieur Marcel- 
Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. 

JENA. — August 4-24. German. Apply to Frau Dr. Schnetger, 
Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 
KIEL.—July 6-26. German. 

strasse 38, Kiel. 

LAUSANNR.—July 22-August 30. French. Apply to Monsieur J. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

Leirzic. —July, August, and September. Sloyd. Dr. Pabst, 19 
Scharnhorst Strasse, Leipzic, or to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

HONFLEUR. — About August 1-22. French. Apply to Secretary, 
Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, London. 

MARBURG.—July 7-27. Modern Languages. (Second Course, August 
4-24.) Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, 
Isleworth. 

NAAs.—June 11-July 23, July 30-September 9, November 5-Dec- 
ember 16. Sloyd. [The courses at Naas, Leipzic, Aberystwyth, 
Ambleside, and Penarth have been arranged by the Sloyd Associa- 
tion.] Apply to Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. i 

NaNncy.—All the year round, holidays included. French. Apply to 
Monsieur Laurent, rue Jeanne d'Arc 30, Nancy. 

NEUCHATEL.—July 15-August 10. (Second Course, August 12-Sept- 
ember 7.) French. Apply to Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, Académie 
de Neuchatel. 


German. Apply to Prof. Dr. 


Apply to Herr Nissen, Holtenauer- 
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OXFORD.—July 2-August 28. English Language and Literature for 

Women Students. Apply to Mrs. Burch, 20 Museum Road, Oxford. 

ParIs.—July 1-31. French. (Second Course, August 1-31.) Apply to 

ale le Secrétaire, Alliance Francaise, rue de Grenelle 45, 
aris. 

PaRIs.—Easter and Christmas Holidays. French. Apply to W.G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, Isleworth. 

PENARTH.— During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Glamorgan- 
shire County Council. Apply to Mr. W. Hogg, Technical In- 
struction Committee, Glamorgan, or to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

SANTANDER (North Coast of Spain). —About August 5-25. Spanish. 
Apply to General Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

Tours.—August 1-22. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 

VILLERVILLE-SUR-MER, TROUVILLE. — August 5-26. French, pre- 
paration for exams., ‘‘ Alliance Francaise.” Apply Prof. L. 
Bascan, 49 Rue Caponiére, Caen. 


*,* Corrections and additions to this list are invited. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
S.W., where a Table of Foreign Modern Language Holiday Courses, 
prepared by the Special Inquiries Branch of the Board of Education, 
can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Honfleur, Tours, and 
Santander (Teachers’ Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook, 
ready at the beginning of May, 614d., post free, from the Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. | 

A list of addresses in several other Holiday Course centres, will be 
found in ‘* Holiday Resorts,” ts. 1d., post free from same address. 

The advertisement columns of The Journal of Education (*“ Con- 
tinental Schools and Pensions”) may also be consulted with advantage. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classical. 
Lessons from Greek Pottery. By J. Homer Huddilston. 
trations. Macmillan, §s. net. 
t‘ Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series.”’—The Phormio of Terence. Edited 
by W. Cecil Laming. 4s. 6d. 
Latin Passages for Translation. By M. Alford. Macmillan, 3s. 
Homeri Opera. 2 Vols. Edited by D. B. Munro and T. W. Allen 


With Illus- 


Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. paper, 3s. cloth, each vol. 
Platos Euthyphro and Menexenus. Edited by T. R. Mills. W. B 
Clive. 
English. 
What is Shakespeare? An Introduction to the Great Plays. 


Sherman. Macmillan, 6s. net. 
‘t Methuen’s Little Library.” —Elia and the Last Essays of Elia 


By L. A. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 1s. 6d. net. l 


A Text Book of Applied English Grammar. By E. H. Lewis. Mac 
millan, 2s. 

Lectures and Essays. By T. H. Huxley. Popular Edition. Mac- 
millan, 6d. 

‘* Blackwoods’ English Classics.” —Milton, Samson Agonistes. Edited 


by E. H. Blakeney. 2s. 6d. 
“ Blackwoods’ Modern English Writers.”’—Thomas Henry Huxley. 
by Edward Clodd. 2s. 6d. 


Fiction. 
The Girl from St. Agneta’s. By J. H. Yoxall, Ralph, Holland, & Co., 
3s. 6d. 
Lost Property. By W. Pett Ridge. Methuen, 6s. 
The Dark o’ the Morn. By S. R. Crockett. Macmillan, 6s. 
Michael Ferrier. By E. F. Poynter. Macmillan, 6s. 
A Heart of Flame. By C. F. Embree. Methuen, 6s. 


Geography. 
The International Student’s Atlas of Modern Geography. 


i 


Newnes, 


6s. net. 
“ Blackie’s Illustrated Continental Readers.” —Asia. Is. 6d. 


History. 
Companion to English History (Middle Ages). 
Barnard. Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d. net. 
History of Scotland. Vol. II. By P. Hume Brown. Pitt Press, 6s. 
The Fight with France for America. By A. G. Bradley. Second 
Edition revised. Constable, 6s. 


Edited by F. P. 


Miscellaneous. 
Games with Aims. Words by Naomi Bent. 
A. Brown & Son, 2s. 6d. 
Health, Speech, and Song : a Practical Guide to Voice Production. 
By Jutta Bell-Ranske. Sonnenschein, 4s. 6d. net. 


Music by Bessie Watson. 


The Story of Euclid. By W. B. Frankland. Newnes, ts. 

Object Lessons for Rural Schools : Senior Classes. By Vincent T. 
Murché. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 

Advanced Perspective. By L. R. Crosskey and James Thaw. Blackie, 


4s. 6d. 
_Relfe Brothers’ Advanced Dictation Sentences and Spelling. 8d. 


Modern Languages. 


Chr. Fr. Grieb’s Dictionary. Vol. I. English-German. Tenth Edi- 


tion. Revised by A. Schroer. Frowde, 14s. 
El Pajaro verde. By Juan Valera. Edited by G. G. Brownell. 
Ginn, 2s. 


Amigos y Auxiliares del Hombre. ByS. J. Eddy. Ginn, 3s. 
aaa and English Conversation: First Book. By A. E. Pinney. 
inn, 3s. 

Storm’s Immensee. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by R. A. v. 
Minckwitz and A. C. Walder. Ginn, 2s. 

A. Dumas’ Napoléon. Adapted and Edited by W. W. Vaughan. 
Macmillan, 2s. Word and Phrase Book to same, 6d. 

Hindustani Self-Taught. By C. A. Thimm. Marlborough, 2s. ; or in 
cloth, 2s.. 6d. 

Pedagogy. 

Pastor Agnorum: a Schoolmaster’s Afterthoughts. 
Longmans, 5s. net. 

From Cradle to School. By Mrs. Ada S. Ballin. 
Thoughts on Education : Speeches and Sermons. 
Mandell Creighton. Longmans, 5s. net. 
Outlines of Metaphysics. By John S. Mackenzie. 


Science. 
Elements of Physical Chemistry. By Harry S. Jones. 
17s. net. 
Text-Book of Magnetism and Electricity. By R. W. Stewart. Vol. IV. 
of Tutorial Physics. University Tutorial Press, 3s. 6d. 
Comparative Anatomy of Animals. By Gilbert C. Bourne. Bell, 
4s. 6d. 

Elementary Electricity and Magnetism. By D.C. and J. P. Jacksons 
Macmillan, 7s. 6d. | 

Laboratory Manual of Physics. By H. Crew and R. R. Tatnell. 
Macmillan, §s. 


By J. H. Skrine. 


Constable, 3s. 6d. 
By the Rt. Rev. 


Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 


Macmillan, 


THE NEW ROMANCE: A FORECAST. 


Who holds by Thee hath Heaven in fee 
To gild his dross thereb 
And knowledge sure that 
A child until he die. 
Kipling, ‘“ To the True Romance.” 


NDOUBTEDLY the child has the clearest vision of the 
True Romance, because his gaze is from the height that 
is still illumined by the dawn of life; he looks across to the 
distant peaks of splendour, and sees not the valley beneath, 
which lies between himself and them, into the mists and shadows 
of which he must descend by-and-by, and out of which even the 
most piercing sight can catch only blurred outlines of the far-off 
City of God. 

It is not merely a conventional ending, but a vivid prophecy, 
when the child rounds off every story of the only world which he 
knows—and does he know it by avauynocs of immortality, or, as 
Mr. Andrew Lang has somewhere suggested, by some second 
sight, that fades as childhood passes away ?—with the refrain of 
True Romance, “and they all lived happily ever afterwards.” 
Is not the child repeating to us in his own language that there 
is a state of being where “there shall be no more pain”? 

Yet we older folk, with our eyes bent on our tasks in the 
valley, smile at this sunny ignorance of the hard facts of what 
we call “experience.” Are we so certain to beright? It isthe 
child—and he whose heart has become as that of a little child— 
who alone shall enter the kingdom of Heaven. Does not, perhaps, 
the child-mind see that kingdom afar off, and in his romance 
reach out his hands towards it, unwitting of the great truth which 
it is given him to see, ere yet he leaves the hill top, given him for 
the purpose that he may never lose sight of it, so he hold by 
God’s grace, until he has trodden the last step of that dark road, 
and emerges into the light of the City whereof it is written that 
“there shall be no night there.” 

It is a question not to be answered rashly : “ What destroys, 
or, at least, blunts, in so many the instinct of romance?” It is 
certainly not toil, nor yet suffering. McAndrews knew more of 
it than the “ Viscount loon” who asked : 


Mister McAndrews, don’t you think steam spoils romance at sea ? 


3 
ae endure 
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And yet it is a fact that one corner, at least, of the 


Sounding labour-house vast 
Of being 
has remained practically unknown to the seekers of romance. 

Here lies a literary subterranean spring, waiting for the true 
rhabdomancer, who shall come along one day, and, with his 
divining hazel or willow, shall charm from the depths that lie 
below the dry and trodden surface a well of clear-springing 
romance. 

The existence of such a supply has been announced, and that 
officially. Schoolmasters have known of it, probably for 
generations; but, for no very clear reason, no one has yet 
thought of trying such ground. At length the truth has filtered 
through and trickled out in a few sentences of a Blue-book on 
Education! Romance in a report “ presented to both Houses 
of Parliament”! It is a fact, tor all that. 

In Fetter Lane has bubbled forth a clear stream of poetry, 
sparkling out amongst the piled-up masses of facts and 
statistics, so apparently barren of romance to those “ first-class 
passengers” of McAndrews, who 

like it very well 
Printed and bound in little books, 
that the writer of a leading article in the Zz#es concerning this 
said Blue-book could not wholly repress a tone of disdain for— 
in fact almost an anxiety to show his ignorance of—such a 
subject as Preparatory Schools. Yet here stands the statement 
of one who knows : 

They are as a class . . . possessed in a large degree of the spirit of 
enterprise, even in some cases to the point of extreme rashness. .. . 
They are not only enterprising, but their enterprises generally succeed. 
And yet the risk is atten a serious one. ... They are persistent, 
resourceful, undismayed. 

Here are the elements of romance. Here we catch a glimpse 
of some heart of man, daring, enduring, hoping, suffering, 
struggling, and reaching out hands of faith, when hope has 
grown dim in a storm cloud, emerging at length purified, 
strong, and serene, having learnt to gauge the things temporal 
at their passing value. Let him who reads run—and find out 
more : 

For to make plain that man’s disdain 
Is but new Beauty’s birth. 


“They” are simply head masters of private schools. 

No one has dreamed of romance being found among these or 
their surroundings. Why not? Simply because the school- 
master—be he head master or, as the leader writer of the Zzses 
conceived to be still the correct phraseology, “usher ”—has for 
long been a stock conventional puppet in literature. 

Convention has tied up and choked a great many things in 
literature. The persecuted hero’s cat or dog is a favourite 
“ property ” for the purpose either of making pathetic “ busi- 
ness ” or of relieving the agony of some situation with by-play. 
The clergyman, the bishop, the lawyer, the member of Parlia- 
ment, the doctor, the schoolmaster—one fixed type of each, 
(with few variations)—is kept in the studio and is copied and 
recopied faithfully, with but little change, except of name, until 
we can almost tell precisely what part he will play when any 
one or other of these walks on to the scene. The clergyman will 
be a milk-sop, occasionally a rascal (this is preferred by the 
“ powerful” style of writer), the bishop a time-server, the lawyer 
a scoundrel, the M.P. an ass, the doctor a wind-bag (more or 
less jocose), the schoolmaster a pantaloon. We readers in 
search of True Romance are tired of these lay-figures—their 
joints are wooden, and no ventriloquizing can cheat us into for- 
getting that they are not flesh and blood. They are sadly flat 
after the one undying puppet-show of the old world—Punch 
and Judy. Somehow there is more exhilaration to be obtained 
by a tired mind out of that extravaganza (be its origin Chinese, 
Aryan, or miracle play) than out of six months’ accumulation of 
six-shiHing novels. 

And the writers who search for the True Romance are tired, 
too. The result is that many who have sought to avoid the 
entanglements of conventionalism have floundered into puddles 
and ditches which had best been avoided, and now they stretch 
forth for our acceptance that which they have found in the mud, 
and, behold ! it is very muddy. If we say that we desire not 
the Romance of Mud, they reply, hurt and indignant : “ But this 
is realism—it is showing you Things as They Are.” 

It is not the object of this article to discuss realism or 


idealism ; but there can be no harm—in fact, no possibility of 
contradiction—in mating the statement that we (viz., the seekers 
of the True Romance) do not believe that the muck-rake is the 
only, or the best, implement for showing Things as They 
Are. The prophet says otherwise. He tells us to draw from 
real saints—Magdalene, Peter, and Paul; but only “when 
earth’s last picture is painted,” and when we have rested for an 
æon or two, and when a few other conditions have been ful- 
filled, each finder of the True Romance 


Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as They Are. 


Meanwhile there are a good many pictures yet to be painted, 
and there are myriads of things still waiting to be drawn as 
they are (whether Things be written with capital letters or not), 
and among these is the schoolmaster. Mr. Cotterill has torn 
off from his sketch-book what an impressionist painter would 
call “a note,” and it has fluttered to earth and has been caught 
between the pages of the Blue-book. Who will seize upon 
that ‘‘note” and shape its adumbration into strong lines and 
cause flesh to come upon the bones and breathe into it, so that 
it becomes that which man originally was—a living soul? What 
would all romance have been if man had been kept out of it? 
One reason alone makes, and for ever will make, romance, and 
that is that man isa living soul that hopes and fears and sorrows 
and rejoices, that struggles and dares, that endures and 
agonizes. Man alone can fight against fate and can mock 
defeat, 

Knowing himself immortal till his work be done. 


What does the setting of the picture matter, therefore, or the 
“incidents ” among which you find man in the endless romance 
of life? All life is made up of “incident”; but only he who 
sees the True Romance can draw the romance of life’s incidents 
in any and every setting. In tales of thrilling adventure the 
incidents thrill us only because of the feelings aroused by them 
in the actors, whereby the electric current is communicated 
to ourselves, and we (psychologically) “ syntonize.” 

If tempting fate in some hare-brained enterprise, and then 
fighting against fate until victory is declared for the hero, has 
constituted the pith of romances hitherto, then surely a New 
Romance may be written, in which the hero shall be an English 
gentleman who is “enterprising even to the extreme of rash- 
ness.” Here will be found as abundant a field for thrilling 
situations as any voyage, expedition, or zmdévoglio in the 
politics of some obscure or imaginary State. 

This New Romance will not need adventitious aids to make 
it exciting, such as burglaries, fires, or gruesome accidents. 
The outwardly smooth surface of a schoolmaster’s life is seldom 
broken by a ca'li ruina—at least, not oftener than the lives of 
other men in this country; yet beneath that quiet exterior, 
which others think so humdrum, runs a deep and strong river 
of feeling, which has its fountain-head far away in unseen hills, 
and is scarcely more than rippled by the little runnels which 
trickle into it from the surface-drainage of the petty things of 
every day. 

But the depth of the pathos in a humdrum life is often 
revealed by the contrast created by its very contact with petty 
things. This fact has been seen and put to artistic use in other 
pictures of life. It has passed unsuspected in the schoolmaster’s. 
All are familiar with the dramatic effect in the story of the 
clown making the theatre roar with his foolery, and then going 
home from the lights and laughter, broken-hearted, to his dying 
wife. That is a strong picture, and its appeal is direct. Is the 
appeal less direct in the case of the schoolmaster, who goes on 
steadily and with serene exterior in his daily routine, teaching, 
directing games, and even inventing new pastimes, among all 
the racket of a wet afternoon spent in the play-room, his inward 
eye fixed, all the while, sternly on some tragedy going on in his 
own life? Yet his work seems to outsiders so petty, so devoid 
of all possible romance ; its routine is conventionally supposed 
to become gradually substituted in his very veins for his onginal - 
heart’s blood ; probably the petty details of this work would, in 
very deed, sooner or later dry up the channels of his mind, and 
would dwarf his interests, if he really lived and felt in nothing 
else and for nothing else. But,if Romance has come and taken 
up in her fingers the fibres of his heart, and has bound them 
tenderly, yet strongly, round some “incident” of life,and so 
long as those fibres wither not nor shrivel back upon self, the 
man is in touch with the heart of Life itself, and its pulse sends 
returning throbs into his own heart and keeps his blood warm 
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and tingling with consciousness of the True Romance. Accord- 
ing to Carlyle’s interpretation of Jean Paul Richter, the universe 
is permeated with humour. And our new prophet (whensoever 
he shall arise) who “takes up the harp of life and smites on 
all its chords with might” to draw forth the romance of the 
schoolmaster, must, if he be a prophet indeed, strike first the 
oldest theme of all—human nature. And even though that 
theme, as it wanders through infinite variety of treatment, must 
ever and anon awaken tears, yet those who listen to the over- 
tones, as they ring in harmonies to each note that is struck, will 
hear the clear laughter that dwells in those higher vibrations 
above the sad lower notes of this life. 

The humour of a schoolmaster’s life does not lie in absurd 
scenes or undignified situations, such as charlatans invariably 
describe, endeavouring to provoke laughter by methods suited 
to pantomime, but foreign to true art and devoid of the pathos 
which lies ever close alongside, like the shadows in a sunlit 
scene. The humour is found in his constant contact with the 
endless “ incidents ” and “accidents” of human nature. Boy 
nature 1s but human nature writ in round-hand text. And this 
same nature, which he reads so plainly in his boys, he reads 
again, writ in other types, among his staff and even among the 
very units of his household, from matron down to bootboy. He 
perceives the reiteration at first, perhaps, with surprise, but soon 
with the secret amusement—not unmixed with instruction—of 
one who has chanced to hear the same story repeated with 
varying detail, and differing effect, by rival raconteurs, each 
successive one being unconscious that a predecessor has already 
told the same tale to the same hearer. Any one who has read 
Mr. Henry Newbolt’s discerning and high-minded article, “ The 
Pyramid of Studies,” inthe June number of the Monthly Review, 
can see that the schoolmaster and his vocation are gradually 
coming out into a clearer light. 

Through the chatter and babel of those who hold that life is 
buying and selling, who regard education as an asset in the 
money- “market, 1 is beginning to rise a purer voice that is reaching 
to men’s hearts. It seems that the day is approaching when 
men will listen to the true prophets who teach that education is 
not confined to the years of the sfatus pupillaris, but is com- 
mensurate with the life here ; that those uses and results of 
education which fit a man for his position and work in life are 
only (to use Mr. Newbolt’s phrase), a “ by-product of his full 
spiritual activity”; that the schoolmaster is a true school- 
master only in so far as he recognizes this, and, like Greatheart of 
old, shares with those whom his task is to guide the romance of 
the road which leadeth through “the wilderness of this world ” 
unto the kingdom of Heaven. 

J. W. RUNDALL. 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the Guild for 1902 will be 
held on Saturday, May 31. Several reasons have led the 
Council to think that it will be well to alter the character of the 
meeting, and to make an effort to give it more practical value 
in connexion with the organization and development of the 
Guild. To this end arrangements will be made for a full dis- 
cussion of the draft of the Annual Report, the Chairman of 
Council and the Chairmen of Committees taking a leading part. 
There wili be a morning and an afternoon sitting. In the 
former the discussions will deal with the internal government of 
the Guild, and with its external policy, excepting the question 
of Local Authorities for Education. In the latter the President 
for 1902-3 will give his address, and a discussion on the Local 
Authorities question will be held. A central place of meeting, 
where luncheon will be served after the morning sitting, will be 
chosen. The name of the President and the place of meeting 
will be given on the notice convening the meeting, which will be 
sent out before the middle of May. It has been decided that 
the Central Guild and all the Branches in the United Kingdom 
shall be specially urged to send representatives to the meeting, 
so that it may be made the means of expressing the views 
and wishes of the Guild as a whole. 


THE Council of the Guild are taking up the matter of the 
right order and relation of subjects in secondary schools, with a 
view to discover whether agreement can be obtained on these 
points. As a first step, to be followed, it is hoped, by a wider 
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and more thorough consideration, they are sending round tothe 
Central Guild and the Branches certain questions, and are 
inviting them, first, to consider them in their Councils, then, to 
discuss the results of the deliberations of their Councils in 
meetings of members and others, and to report to the Council 
of the Guild, not later than the end of January, 1903. 

oe following are the questions for each schoo! :— 

. What subjects should come under the heads (a) Languages, 
(8) ‘Literature and History, (c) Mathematics, (œ) Science, 
(e) Other Subjects, including Handwork, Drawing, Music, 
Physical Education, and Military Drill? 

2. In what period should each subject be begun and how 
long continued ? (Periods: 8-10, 10-13, 13-15, 15-17, 17-19.) 

3. How much time should be given to each subject in each 
period? (Whole time for week 30 hours, in and out of school.) 

4. Which subjects should be compulsory for all, and which 
optional or alternative, and in what period or periods : ? 

5. How should the subjects chosen for each period be related 
to one another ? 

N.B.—The schools referred to are— Boys’: (a) preparatory 
schools, age 8-13 ; (%) public schools, age 13-19; (c) middle 
and grammar schools, age 8-16. Girls’: (a) high schools, age 
8-18 ; (4) middle schools, age 8-16. 

A letter has been sent to the Education Section of the 
British Association inviting it to take up the subject of 
Curriculum for discussion at its meeting in Belfast next autumn, 
and offering the co-operation of the Guild. 


TEACHERS who are interested in this vital subject—-z.e., all 
thoughtful teachers—should study the American “ Report of the 
Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies,” published in 
1893 at the Government Printing Office, Washington. This is 
generally acknowledged to be the most important educational 
document ever published in the United States. Copies of it are 
in the Teachers’ Guild Library. The Committee carried out 
its work in a very thorough way by appointing nine sub- 
Conferences of Ten to deal with the separate branches of their 
work, viz., Latins Greek; English; other modern languages; 
mathematics ; ; physics, chemistry, and astronomy; natural 
history ; history, civil government, and political economy ; and 
geography (in its broadest sense). As the Committee was 
appointed in July, 1892, and reported in 1893, its_ work, though 
thorough, was quickly done. A representative English Com- 
mittee ought to be able to report in eighteen months from its 
appointment, especially if it be helped by associations of teachers, 
and with opinions and facts collected among their constituents. 


THE Guild will be glad that the predictions of the press with 
regard to the prospects of the introduction of an Education 
Bill this Session have been falsified ; and especially glad that 
its scope is such as to include in one measure both primary and 
secondary education. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


The scheme (of which an outline appeared in our March number) for 
the reform of secondary education was approved by the French 
Chamber, with a few slight modifications, none of these affecting our 
summary. The debate preceding the final vote was marked by a dis- 
tinction and an elevation for which panting Westminster would toil in 
vain. If we were asked to account for the superiority of the French 
display on such occasions, we should refer it to the fact that the 
Deputies are content to deal with general principles, and to leave 
details to those whose business it is to understand them. Most edu- 
cated Frenchmen can talk prettily of the debt of their nation to Rome 
and Athens; few would attempt to specify the exact scholastic coins 
with which the debt is to be paid. Your eloquence gains by this 
reserve, and you leave the difficulties on the proper shoulders. The 
shoulders, in this case, are those of schoolmasters ; and we do not al- 
together envy them their responsibility. Under the scheme, the con- 
flicting claims of the clas$ical and the modern are reconciled, it will be 
remembered, by means of a number of options offered to pupils or their 
parents. But a plan d’études is not a time-table, and every such option 
is an embarrassment in the practical working of a school. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, a head master confronted by four boys, fifteen years 
old, one requiring, for the second cycle, Latin with Greek, another 
Latin with modern languages, a third Latin and science, and a fourth 
languages and science, without Latin. The problem of meeting their 
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wants would tax the resources of a small school heavily, or, indeed, be 
quite insoluble. To work the system in England we should have to 
specialize small schools, or to combine them—either of which plans 
would meet with objections. On one point of the French scheme there 
will probably be a general agreement of opinion among our readers. 
The old mcdern course, for which its advocates demanded equality of 
right with the classical, lasted six years. The French Minister has set 
aside their contentions, insisting that the modern course (languages and 
science) shall be a seven years’ course, and not less difficult than the 
classical ; it is only on these terms that it is admitted to parity of privi- 
lege. A modern side fails, as English teachers have good reason to 
know, wherever it is allowed to become the asylum of the sloth and the 
dullard. 

An effect which may or may not have been contemplated by the 
framers of the reform is to threaten the study of Greek with extinction. 
Classical boys—that is, boys who take Latin—will have permission, as 
we have seen, to choose as their second principal subject in the second 
cycle Greek, modern languages, or science. Ilow many will select the 
first of these when there is no premium upon it? How many boys in 
an English school would read Greek if it were not needed for scholar- 
ships or entrance to the University? The words of M. Leygues on the 
subject are curious, almost mystic :—‘‘ Greek has not been sacrificed. 
Greek addresses only an čte ; the study of it is not to be imposed as a 
forced labour. Otherwise you arrive at a result opposed to that which 
you seek to attain ; you load your classical forms with a dead weight 
which oppresses them. You are powerless to raise moderately good 
pupils to the level of the best, and you are obliged to sink the best to 
the level of the worst.” It is difficult to keep boys together in mechanics; 
but we do not, on that account, reserve the subject for an ¢/ite. If 
Greek has not been sacrificed, we fear that it will have to struggle hard 
for existence amid its lively competitors. We pass, however, from 
comment on the scheme toa few notes on a memorable discussion—a 
discussion rich in lights on French social life, as well as in ideas sug- 
gestive to pedagogues. 

M. Couyba held that secondary education should be, as far as pos- 
sible, gratuitous; that at the end of the first cycle an examination 
should be held before a jury to eliminate those unfit to proceed to the 
second ; and that rejected candidates should not be allowed to pursue, 
at private institutions, the studies for which the examiners had pro- 
nounced them unqualified. His desire, it will be observed, was to 
place before higher study a barrier that only industry, not wealth, could 
surmount. 

M. Modeste Leroy urged that, without diminishing the number of 
bourses d’enscignement supérieur, a different use should be made of 
them. ‘*We must take care,” he said, ‘‘ not to draw too many young 
pone into the liberal professions at the risk of their becoming «éclassés; 
et us, rather, direct the education of our children into paths where 
knowledge and practical science will bear profit for the individual and 
the nation—into the walks of agriculture, commerce, industry, and 
colonization.” This is, in substance, a proposal to grant scho:arships 
to those who are not proceeding to the baccalauréat, but follow the 
short (two years’) course, in which sciences are pursued with a view to 
their application. 

M. Levraud pleaded with warmth the cause of the humanities. 
** There will always be a difference,” he said, ‘‘in point of general 
culture between a pupil who has studied Greek and Latin and one who 
has not ; and that for many reasons, of which the first is that Latin is 
the basis of our own language.” M. Ribot earned frequent applause by 
a brilliant defence of the scheme, of which he, as President of the Com- 
mission, was one ef the sponsors ; but the burden of repelling attack and 
silencing doubt fell naturally on the Minister of Instruction, M. Georges 
Leygues. Hec ntended that, whilst giving due weight to science and 
languages, they were strengthening the classical studies of which France 
was the ancient home, and to which she owed the qualities that 
assured her moral influence in the world. She was the bearer of Latin 
civilization—a civilization dominant on the Mediterranean, that beauti- 
ful lake of light, powerful in the young republics of South America, and 
welcomed even among the practical inhabitants of the United States as 
a supreme guide to truth and beauty. Was she to abdicate her position 
before that other civilization, great also, which strove with her for the 
sovereignty of the intellect, the civilization of the Anglo-Saxon and 
German race? As to free secondary education, the ideal of a well 
organized society was not to give the same instruction to all, but to 
open a way to the highest studies for the brighter minds even in the 
poorest classes of citizens. For this object there were, and there ought 
to be more, dourses at the service of the children of peasants and work- 
men. A proof of the opportunities already afforded was the fact that of 
the boursiers now in /ycées and collèges 71 per cent. came from primary 
schools. On the function of the University in modern life M. Leygues 
spoke as follows :— 

** The struggle among nations for existence is too severe, the com- 
petition that we have to meet from our rivals is too keen, to permit the 
University to stand aloof. In a country like France, where the pro- 
fessional population represents 48 per cent. of the whole, where the 
commercial capital engaged in agriculture and industry exceeds 
two hundred milliards of francs, the University cannot content 


itself with preparing the young men entrusted to it for liberal 
careers; it must also prepare them for active life, for action. We 
have already brought our Universities into contact with the general 
life ; they have come down from the Olympian regions in which 
they had too long moved. They lend their aid to incustry, com- 
merce, and agriculture. Who can complain? We have established 
a school of tanning at the University of Lyon, a school of brewing 
at the University of Nancy, laboratories for chemistry as applied 
to dyeing, laboratories for cenology. The University has not lost 
rank owing to these steps. It still cultivates pure science, but it culti- 
vates practical science in addition, and it extends its field of action 
instead of diminishing it. It becomes a force more active and more 
rich in results.” 

The passage that we have just translated is instructive as to the present 
tendencies of education in France, and it furnishes us with an illustra- 
tion that will bring out the significance of the changes now introduced. 
A boy, tf he chooses, may get through the lycée without etther Latin or 
Greek and go to the University to learn brewing. What the effects of 
the change will be on the future of France it is rather for time to show 
than for us to conjecture. Nevertheless, in spite of the asseverations of 
M. Leygues, we may entertain and express the opinion that the scheme 
will be found, for good or evil, to have wounded Latin, and, as we have 
already intimated, to have killed Greek. At least in England the 
classical languages have held their ground because they have been the 
gateways to learning, emoluments, and honour. We do not here dis- 
cuss whether it would be wise or not to open other and equally wide 
portals beside them ; we are only considering the scantiness of the band 
that, if we did so, would pass along the ancient roads. When a study 
is divested of its prerogatives and ‘‘ reserved for an é/rre,” it is ina 
parlous state, since, in general, it is the prerogatives that make men 
wish to be of the chosen few. However, as we have said, the issue is 
for the future to determine. Meanwhile our French colleagues are con- 
gratulating themselves on having obtained ‘‘that variety of culture 
which is the very essence and charm of modern society.” 


UNITED STATES. 


The position of women teachers in the United States presents 
anomalies upon which comment is being made. First of all, the 
salaries paid to them are inadequate. The remuneration is, perhaps, 
highest in Massachusetts; and yet in that State, if we exclude Boston 
and five other large towns, the salary averages less than 1°75 dols. a 
day for the year. At least one-third of the teachers receive only about 
1 dol. a day. To compare the value set on the work of other women : 
a nurse, the American Journal of Education—our authority for the 
facts—tells us, gets 3 dols. a day and board ; a dressmaker, the same ; 
and the woman who scrubs floors or washes linen, 1°5 dols. Social 
recognition even in America is generally proportionate to the means 
that one has of maintaining social station ; and social recognition is 
indispensable to the woman. Whilst salary is thus grudged to her, no 
substantial pension fund affords a guarantee against the evils of age and 
weakness. Moreover, a bitter injustice is inflicted on her as regards 
the division of labour. In the elementary schools of cities and large 
towns more than 95 per cent. of the teaching is done by women ; 
whereas more than 95 per cent. of the administration and leader- 
ship is in the hands of men. On School Boards, in the department of 
supervision, when a plan of study has to be drawn up or books selected, 
an association to be managed, or teachers appointed, the influence of 
men is supreme. If boys need the inspiration of the masculine mind, 
they should have it; if, on the other hand, women are capable of in- 
spiring, they are fit to govern also. 

In connexion with the service that women are rendering tq education 
in America, we note with satisfaction their increasing willingness to get 
for themselves the highest possible education and then to offer the 
fruits of it to the pupils of oy schools. The subject is happily 
touched by a contributor to the Forum, who writes as follows: ‘‘ The 
disposition of graduates of our colleges and best normal schools to accept 
positions in the elementary schools shows that the new teacher is 
coming to match the new courses of study. Let no one fear that in 
such work her highest education will be thrown away. There is nothing 
in the way of either learning or character gained by the Smith or 
Wellesley a/umne from their college course which cannot be made 
available in substance for the teaching of the enriched curriculum of our 
elementary schools. If the graduate cannot put the breadth of view 
and clearness of insight gained by her college course into teaching 
children of eight or ten, the reason is not that she has learned so much, 
but that she loves children so little. All the true teacher is and knows 
comes out in the lucidity of each lesson that her learning illuminates 
and her logic clarifies. Happy the children who begin their education 
under the inspiration of one who lures them over the rough beginnings 
by incentives drawn from her own large acquaintance with the richer 
fields beyond !” 

Among the various branches of manual work basket-making has 
obtained a firm hold in many American schools. The tools are few 
and inexpensive ; and the material is fairly cheap and easily handled. 
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The work has been found to possess true educative qualities, beside 
yielding a product that commands a ready sale. 


CANADA, 


Of considerable interest is Part I. of the Education Department’s 
Report for the Province of Ontario, which has just been issued. In 
his general remarks the Minister (Hon. Richard Harcourt) notes an 
increased attention on the part of the public to educational matters. 
Many suggestions for amendments to the regulations have been received, 
and he hopes before long to present some modifications which he deems 
it desirable to make. ‘‘ It is just possible,” he says, ‘‘ that in Ontario 
decentralization in some directions would be an advantage.” The 
success of the travelling libraries, introduced last year, is noted, and 
opinions quoted to show the benefit of circulating good books among 
the children of the public schools. The advantages of continuation 
classes in localities not served by high schools are also being reaped in 
many sections. The high schools have made substantial progress, and 
the increase in efhciency has been gratifying in the last few years. 

The statistical portion of the Report relates to 1900. It shows a 
decrease in attendance at both the public and high schools as compared 
with 1899. The number of elementary schools is as follows :—Public 
schools, 5,655—an increase of 1 ; Roman Catholic separate schools, 355 
—an increase of 3; Protestant separate schools, 7 ; kindergartens, 120; 
night schools, 12. There was expended for public-school houses (sites 
and buildings), 359,138 dols.; for public-school teachers’ salaries, 
2,809,246 dols. ; for all other purposes, 1,060,148 dols. ; total expended 
on public schools, 4,228,532 dols.—an increase of 208,484 dols. There 
were in the Province 580,105 persons between five and twenty-one 
years of age—a decrease of 6,245. There were 420,097 persons of all 
ages registered in the public schools—a decrease of 9,130; while the 
average attendance was 237,306—a decrease of 6,019. The average 
attendance in the Roman Catholic separate schools was 25.875—an 
increase of 108; and in Protestant separate schools 238—a decrease of 8. 
The number attending kindergartens was 11,234, but the average 
attendance was but 4,639. 

In connexion with secondary education, Mr. Harcourt says: ‘‘ The 
demand for free high schools is increasing. In my report of last year I 
drew attention to the liberality shown by the Americans in having their 
high schools (at least in the Northern States) all free. It may be doubted 
whether we can hold our own in the industrial world if equal liberality 
is not shown by our citizens. The conditions in this Province, educa- 
tionally considered, are about the same as in the United States; and it 
is doubtful if it is wise in any part of the Province to adhere to the policy 
of requiring fees for admission to our high schools. The plan of exact- 
“ing fees is scarcely in harmony with modern views of education, and is 
certainly not in keeping with the democratic tendencies of our times. 
. . . It is satisfactory to notice that High-School Boards in some places 
in Ontario are abolishing fees for pupils of the first form. Probably a 
step of this kind wiil soon lead to similar action regarding the pupils in 
other forms. In any case it is a matter that may be safely left to the 
localities concerned ; but it is well for the Province generally to recog- 
nize the trend of events in connexion with this question.” Mr. Har- 
court concludes by noting the increased interest in domestic science, in 
Nature study, in agriculture, and in the formation of high-schcol cadet 
corps. 

There were employed as teachers in the public schools 8,666 persons, 
of whom 2,539 were men and 6,127 women—a decrease of 73 men and 
an increase of 170 women. The number of teachers who had attended 
anormal school was 4,135—an increase of 330. The average annual 
salary of male teachers was 404 dols.—an increase of 10 dols. ; and of 
female teachers 298 dols.—an increase of 4 dols. There were 131 high 
schools and collegiate institutes, with 573 teachers—an increase of 5; 
21,723 pupils—a decrease of 737; with 529,245 dols. expended for 
teachers’ salaries, 32,400 dols. expended on high-school houses, 
156,056 dols. for other purposes—a total of 718,601 dols. 

“ It is also worthy of notice,” the Report says, ‘‘ that the number of 
pupils receiving instruction in temperance and hygiene has increased 
from 33,926 in 1882 to 199,229 in 1900. Having regard to the great 
importance of the knowledge of physiology and the injurious effects of 
alcoholic stimulants on the human system, provision was made by the 
statute in 1836 for placing this subject on the course of study for public 
schools. Instruction was also provided under departmental regulation 
for teachers in training at county model schools and normal schools, to 
be followed by an examination as an essential prerequisite to their final 
recognition as duly qualified teachers. In 1893 this subject was made 
compulsory for entrance to high schools and collegiate institutes ; so that 
no pupil who pursues his study as far as the fifth form can fail to be 
reasonably well acquainted with the conditions on which his health and 
physical vigour depend, as well as with the dangerous tendency of 
Stimulants and narcotics to produce weakness and disease. 

“Owing to the organization of continuation classes in the public 
schools,” the Report adds, ‘‘ there has not been much increase of late 
years in the establishment of additional high schools. ln 1867 only 
1,283 pupils, or 23 per cent. of the whole number, studied commercial 
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subjects, such as book-keeping. In 1900 this subject was taken up by 
9,712 pupils, or 45 per cent. of the total attendance. In 1867 5,171 
pupils, or 90 per cent., studied Latin. In 1900 the number taking Latin 
was 18,073, or about 83 per cent. In 1867 15 per cent. studied 
Greek, while in 1900 only 4 per cent. were engaged in studying this 
subject. In 1867 38 per cent. of pupils studied French, and none 
studied German. In 1900 the number taking French had increased 
to 58 per cent., while 18 per cent. were engaged in studying German. 
The greater attention given to drawing is also a marked feature of the 
classification. 

‘s When high schools were first established in the Province their 
primary object was to prepare pupils for the learned professions, and 
especially for the University. Although their original purpose has not 
been ignored, the course of study has been enlarged so as to meet the 
aims of pupils who intend to follow the ordinary pursuits of life. It is 
in the high schools that most students who desire to become public- 
school teachers receive their non-professional training. This is a 
valuable function of those institutions, and one that has done much to 
commend them to the general public. Many young men, also, who 
intend to follow mechanical pursuits, or prepare themselves for following 
scientific agriculture, take advantage of the high schools. The superior 
culture which is thus received proves a valuable investment. In 1872 
the number of high-school pupils entering mercantile life was 486. In 
1900 the number had increased to 1,331. In 1872 300 pupils left the 
high schools for agricultural pursuits, and the number in 1900 had 
reached 757.” 

There are 432 public libraries in the Province, of which 380 reported 
for the year, compared with 371 in 1899; the membership being 147,208, 
compared with 129,713. 


VICTORIA. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN VICTORIA.—THE UNIVERSITY 
TROUBLES. 

The educational reform movement in the State of Victoria, Australia, 
has progressed wonderfully during the past two months (October and 
November, 1901). The Government has introduced two important 
measures into the local Legislature : one abolishing the system of pay- 
ment of teachers by results, and the other completely reorganizing the 
Education Department and placing the whole State machiner 
—technical and elementary—under a responsible Director. The Bil!s 
have not yet become law, but there is every prospect of their doing so. 
They will practically work a revolution in the State, especially as they 
are to be accompanied by are-classification of teachers, which improves 
the latter’s financial position, and an improvement in training methods 
which will improve their technical efficiency. 

The actual progress of the past two months, however, has not been so 
much in connexion with elementary education as with secondary and 
University teaching. The State Government is providing for the in- 
spection of all secondary schools so as to ensure a minimum standard of 
efticiency ; and it is refusing to assist the University of Melbourne out 
of its financial difficulties unless drastic reforms are introduced. Both 
actions are having important effects, though neither has reached 
finality. 

Incompetent secondary-school managers are preparing to retire from 
pedagogy, and the University Council has applied itself to the task of 
setting its house in order with a vigour which is remarkable. A report 
has just been issued by a Special Committee, representative of the 
University management, which makes proposals for reform which will 
open the eyes of English dons. In the first place, the Committee 
proposes to admit women to all the benefits of the University equally with 
men, enabling them to obtain all degrees and sit on the governing body. 
Suggestions are made for lightening the fees of students at the 
University, and for drawing the University and the schools of mines 
scattered over Victoria into closer union. The position of the professors 
is carefully considered, and the absence of a pension fund iamented. 
When treating of the discipline to which professors should be sub- 
jected the Committee gets out of an awkward dilemma by declaring that 
it should be made part of the duty of the President of the Professorial 
Board to report to the Council, without delay, any case of misconduct 
or inefficiency which he, after inquiry, deems serious, 

Not content with their scheme of reforms affecting the scholastic side 
of the University, the Special Committee and the Council have done 
something definite with respect to administration. A new Registrar, 
Mr. A. Sutherland, M.A., a man of wide attainments, has been 
appointed, and the finances of the University have been put on a busi- 
ness-like footing. The teaching of music at the University has also 
been the subject of administrative action, a new series of regulations 
governing the granting of degrees having been passed amid a chorus of 
approving comment. The change made in existing conditions is 
designed to enable musicians who have to gain their livelihood by 
teaching an instrument to obtain a musical degree to use as evidence of 
practical skill, without imposing on them quite so high a standard in 
the matter of composition and fugue writing as hitherto was the case. 
It is surprising to learn that only three ‘* Mus.,Bac.’s” of Melbourne 
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have been produced in the ten years since the Ormond Chair of Music 
was established. : 

Friends of educational reform in this State hope that all these out- 
ward and visible signs of renewed life in the University will be followed 
by a real revolution in the matter of matriculation examinations. They 
claim that ‘* Matric.” must be made what it always should be—the test 
for candidates seeking entrance to the University, not a sort of final 
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goal for the secondary-school lads and girls. If, say those who are . 


now pleading for reform. some test is desired for the work of the second- 
ary schools, let a special examination be devised—do not degrade 
‘ Matric.” for the purpose. The effect of regarding ‘‘ Matric. ” as 
the end towards which every step in a middle-class boy’s education 
should be directed is that Australian boys are crammed with arbitrarily 
selected facts or figures all, or nearly all, of which are disregarded or 
forgotten once the examination is over. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The nineteenth Annual Conference of the New Zealand Educational 
Institute was held at New Plymouth on January 2 and following days. 
Much of the President's address, as well as a considerable part of the 
discussion that followed it, turned on questions affecting the social 
welfare of teachers in the colony. Proper for debate as such matters 
are, they are of local rather than of general interest. Of resolutions 
having a wider scope we observe that one urged on the Government 
the necessity of substituting the decimal system of coinage for the 
cumbrous one at present in use. Another affirmed the desirability of 
establishing a fund for the relief of aged and infirm teachers, and for 
the assistance of the orphan children of teachers. The suggestion that 
inspectors should be removed periodically from district to district found 
little support. A proposal that one style of writing should be adopted 
by all the schools in the colony was also lost ; on the other hand, to our 
astonishment, we learn that the introduction of a uniform set of text- 
books was approved. It is just against such fatal bondage that those 
protest who describe State control as the hand of death. 

The Otago University Council has adopted a report recommending 
the New Zealand University Senate to amend the statutes so as to 
include the history, science, and art of teaching in the list of subjects for 
the B.A. degree, and to accept attendance at lectures thereon as a 
qualification for keeping terms. The Council hopes, moreover, that 
the Minister of Education will be requested to take such steps as he 
may think fit to provide for a more liberal course of training for 
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teachers, by means of efficient relationship between normal schools and 
University colleges on the lines laid down by the Royal Commission in 
its report to Parliament. Not only in New Zealand, but in many other 
parts of the world also, the cry is being raised for some sort of con- 
nexion between the University and the normal school ; and, now that 
academies are opening their arms to the students of brewing, they can 
hardly exclude the primary teacher from all participation in their 
benefits. 

Loyalty is now, not unnaturally, the dominant feeling in the public 
mind ; hence it has been easy for Mr. Murray, Head Master of Kirikiri 
School, Auckland district, to gain the honours of martyrdom. Early 
last year the Auckland Board of Education issued a circular instructing 
its teachers to hoist the flag on the school flagstaffs upon the anniver- 
saries of certain memorable events, such as the signing of Magna Charta, 
the first landing of Captain Cook in New Zealand, and the birth of 
Queen Victoria. The Kirikiri School Committee bettered the instruc- 
tion, and bade the Head Master ‘‘ teach the children to salute the fl 
of their country once a week.” He refused, and was dismissed. Ha 
he pleaded conscience, we might have mourned for him ; since he only 
disputed the right of the Committee to prescribe what should be 
taught in his school, he appears as the victim of his own perversensss. 
In New Zealand opinion is divided as to the merits of the case. For 
ourselves, we feel that the higher patriotism consists in the faithful 
discharge of civic duty, not in the multiplying of obeisances before 
symbols. But, if, as pedagogues, we put the matter so, let none 
accuse us for that of disrespect to the British flag. 


INDIA. 


The education of women in India is one of the most imperative 
duties to which the Government of the country has to address itself, a 
duty, we need hardly add, to be approached with infinite tact and 
prudence. An item of news that we borrow from the Indian Educa- 
tional Review will give an idea of the difficulties to be overcome. At 
Cawnpore a section of the Brahmins of the higher grades held their 
annual ‘‘ Kankubj ” Conference, and, though this is usually confined to 
purely caste questions, yet, curiously enough, this year the prominent 
subject discussed was the education of Brahmin girls. The sense of 
the meeting was that it was advisable to educate women, to teach them 
to read and write, and so forth, but always on the condition that their 
teachers should only be the father, brother, or the husband—no one 
else. 
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Mi meet the growing demand for their school and college books, Messrs. GINN & COM- 

PANY, the leading educational publishers of America, heretofore represented in London 
by an agent, have opened a Branch Office at the above address, under the management of 
Mr. FRED J. MATHESON, through which all business for Great Britain and Ireland, the rest 
of Europe, and all British Colonies and possessions, with the exception of Canada, will now be 


INVITATION TO TEACHERS. 


All interested in teaching are cordially invited to call at No. 9 St. Martin’s Street, where 
special facilities are given for the inspection of the books published by Messrs. GINN & 
COMPANY, representative of the most advanced methods in American Education. 


SOME SPeECIAL FEATURES. 


GINN & COMPANY desire tocall special attention to their ‘‘ College Series’ of Greek and 
Latin Authors; ‘‘ Latin and Greek School Classics”; their ‘* International Modern Language 
Series” ; and their books on Anglo-Saxon. 

GINN & COMPANY publish a large assortment of English Classics edited respectively for. 
children and for the students of Higher English. 

Excellent stories of Plant and Animal Life, designed to encourage observation and Nature 


study by the young, are among the publications of this house which have proved most popular. 


WORLD’S HISTORY. 


A GENERAL HISTORY FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By P. V. N. MYERS, recently Professor of History and Political Economy, University of Cincinnati. 
Half-leather, 7}4 x 5 ins., x. +759 pp., 31 maps, 145 illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


A complete outline in one volume of the World's History from that of Eastern Nations to the present time, accepted and recommended by 
all leading Colleges and Universities in the United States as the best brief course in general history. 
" This is a handsome volume, well printed on good, thin paper, admirably equipped with illustrations and maps . . . and bound in half-morocco. The text is clear, 


readable, and well proportioned (bisecting at A.D. 476), and it attains a high level of accuracy. Altogether, the book strikes us as by far the fullest and cheapest single 
vulume manual of ‘General History’ with which we are yet acquainted.’’—School Worid, February, 1902. 


Teachers desiring to examine this book with a view to its adoption for class use may obtain a copy on approval by writing for it. 


GINN & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 9 St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, London, W.O. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A TER reading all the criticisms on the Bill made by 
those entitled to speak on educational questions (for 
the fire and fury of the politico-religious zealot is not worth 
a moments consideration), we are, of 
course, convinced that there are serious 
flaws in the Bill. But what every calm 
and dispassionate educationalist must ask himself is not: 
“ Is this an ideal Bill?” but: “ Is it the best we are likely 
to get from the present Government?” and: ‘Is there a 
reasonable expectation of the advent to power of any other 
Government willing and able to give us a better?” The 
answer to the first question must be: “ Yes,” and to the 
second: “No.” We quite admit that the School Board 
party are entitled to say: “No Bill at all, now or ever.” 
But this was not the conclusion of the Royal Commission 
a long seven years ago. Since then we have made no pro- 
gress to set our educational house in order, unless the 
shuffling of cards at Whitehall and South Kensington is 
counted progress. The Local Authority for Secondary 
Education is given by the Bill. A Local Authority for all 
education is made possible and may be made imperative. 
The germ of popular control is contained everywhere in the 
Bill, Adequate funds for secondary education in all its 
branches are providable, if not provided. Here we have a 
foundation upon which further legislation can be built. It 
is these first steps on the road of educational progress which 
make us say, better the Bill even as it stands than that 
the question should be shelved once more. We greatly 
fear that the agitation set on foot from other than the 
educational point of view is likely to react on its authors by 
stiffening the back of the Government to persist in their 
half and halting measure. 


The 
Half-Loaf. 


UT we must insist that what the Government intend to 
do they do quickly. An Autumn Session means that 
the Bill cannot possibly be brought into i aah in any 
; county larger than the Isle of Ely at any 
Quod facis fae rate anl Apni -t 1994: Local nance 
' makes it impossible for the machinery to 
start working except at the beginning of a financial year. 
But the machinery has to be set up. Even supposing 
Part III. is made compulsory, and every County Council 
has to take the initial steps immediately the Bill is passed, 
no time less than six months will enable them to erect the 
necessary new machinery. There is, first of all, the scheme 
for the new Committee to be drawn up and adopted, which 
is not the work of a day. Then the scheme must go to the 
Board—very likely to be sent back for amendment. This 
means three months, for County Councils only meet quar- 
terly. Next there is the office to be staffed, for the new duties 
cannot be carried out by the aid of an organizing secretary 
and a junior clerk, which is the present staff in most coun- 
ties. The Committee will then be called upon to choose its 
representatives upon many hundred voluntary schools and 
to select, after consultation, no doubt, with all its District 
and Parish Councils concerned, the managing bodies for 
the Board schools. An exhaustive investigation into the 
finances of all the schools in the county must follow, all 
of which things must be reported to a meeting of the 
County Council somewhere about March if a rate is to be 
raised by the Finance Committee for the coming year. 
Otherwise the first year of the operations under the new 
system will result in administrative chaos, and the whole 
thing will be discredited. Therefore, after the Budget, all 
the other Bills and the contentious penal clauses of Pro- 
cedure must go by the board, and the Education Bill 
must be fought to a finish. 


‘THE only serious indictment of the Bill, on educational 
grounds, comes from the Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland, 
who is, of course, well entitled—none better—to be heard 
on this subject. But, after all, to reverse 
Pope’s phrase, his damning is so faint as 
to be almost praise. He makes two 
points. First, the secondary part of the Bill is “wholly 
inadequate.” His reasons are that everything is volun- 
tary, the rate in general only 2d., and there are no 
“sources of stimulus,” f.e., equivalent Treasury grant to 
rate-aid as in Wales. Mr. Acland has forgotten the 
“ Secondary Education (England) Bill” of 1892, brought in 
by Mr. A. H. D. Acland, Sir H. Roscoe, and Mr. H. Hob- 
house. These proposals to which he objects are taken 
almost verbatim from that Bill with one important excep- 
tion. In 1892 he considered County Councils quite good 
enough without compulsion or central control to make 
“such provision for secondary education as they may think 
fit.” They were not to act entirely through their Com- 
mittees, but might reject the whole proposal and make no 
provision. The local taxation grant was not to be ear- 
marked for education. No Treasury grant was to be pro- 
vided to stimulate the Councils. The important difference 
was that Mr. Acland, who now objects to 2d. as the rate, 
then thought a limit of 14d. (in addition to the technical 
instruction 1d., of course) sufficient. Now much water has 
passed under London Bridge since 1892. Over a hundred 
new secondary schools have been built and equipped by 
the County Councils. Nearly all the existing country 
grammar schools have had their buildings put in order from 
the same source. South Kensington grants for day schools 
have enormously increased. Secondary education is at 
least better by a 14d. rate now; so how “ wholly inadequate” 
must have been Mr. Acland’s own proposals in 1892 ! 


Mr. Acland now 
and in 1892. 
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R. ACLAND’S other point deals with the want of 


popular control involved in the one-third representa- į 


tion of the body which supplies the funds, leaving those 


County Council Who only supply the building in a large 


Representation majority. He thinks, moreover, that this 
on Managing is inconsistent with the principles govern- 
Committees. 


ing the education of the middle classes in 
our public schools. He must be singularly ignorant of the 
working of the Technical Instruction Act. That Act 
allowed the Local Authority a representation on the 
governing body of an aided school proportionate to the 
ratio of the aid supplied to the other funds. But this has 
practically never been insisted on by the County Councils. 
They preferred the offer of the Charity Commission to give 
them from about one-quarter to one-tenth representation 
for all time and for all purposes. With this safeguard only 
they gave, and give annually, large grants to secondary 
schools, not only those which teach the “Christian faith,” 
as the schemes have it, but those belonging to all denomina- 
tions. Now we can speak from inner knowledge of the 
working of this arrangement when we say that it has given 
the Councils absolutely the “ whip hand.” Voices with the 
power of the purse behind them count much more than a 
mere enumeration of heads. The one or two public repre- 
sentatives on the managing body of a voluntary school will 
be in exactly the same position. Upon their report of any 
malfeasance upon the part of, say, the vicar and church- 
wardens, the Local Authority will act. The result of this 
action, in case of contumacy, will result in the school being 
turned into a Board school. With all deference to Mr. 
Acland, we venture to say that this is as much public con- 
trol as can be expected at present, and, at any rate, is a 
very long step in advance of that “one-man” management 
which so often makes the teacher’s life a burden. 


T will no doubt have been observed that one soi-disant 
Government supporter voted against the first reading 


of the Bill. This was the inevitable Major Rasch, who 
The Coat to voices the views of the extreme agricultural 
the Ratepayer Patty. Their motto is: “ More manure and 
of Part Jil. less learning.” Their object is to throw all 


the cost of education—if any education is 
to be allowed—upon the Imperial taxes, leaving local con- 
trol in the hands of the small farmers, so that the labourers’ 
children can be converted into “ Chinese cheap labour.” 
But, apart from this, there are grievous misconceptions 
going about as to the amount of rate which will be required 
in respect of Part III. of the Bill. A writer in the Church 
Times supposes that his rural parish will have a rate of 
2s. 6d. This is sheer nonsense, and comes from ignor- 
ance of what a county rate means. On an average 
from two-thirds to five-sixths of the whole county now 
escape all education rates. Equalize the rates over the 
whole area, so that all must pay, and you can abolish the 
subscriptions and the maintenance Board rates alike at a 
small cost all round. The responsible authorities in three 
counties—Surrey, Worcestershire, and Northumberland— 
have already worked out the figures. In the first case, the 
rate will be under 4d., in the second just over 4d., and in 
the third (a poor county) about 5d. All over the country, 
outside the county boroughs, the maintenance of elementary 
education will average not more than a 5d. rate. As the 
agriculturist gets half his rates paid by the Treasury, he will 
escape with about 2!2d. He ought to subscribe as much 
as this at present, but we doubt if he does not prefer to 
leave this duty to the squire and the parson. In the towns 
with School Boards the rates will no doubt remain much as 
they are at present, and the high figure often thus reached 


is a strong reason for offering them separate elementary 
rating powers. 


PART of the Bill which has excited singularly little 
attention, but is of supreme value, is the very elabor- 

ate provision made for the combination into one Committee 
of the representatives of a county and its 


sae eile boroughs and urban districts. We do not 
Authorities: suppose that many of these urban bodies 


will renounce their rights in favour of the 
county, nor do we think that, if this means the loss of an 
extra secondary 1d., they should do so. But the Bill, as it 
stands, gives the urban bodies no voice in the expenditure 
of the Local Taxation Grant, or in that of the 2d. rate 
levied over their area by the County Councils. Thus, prac- 
tically, the whole existing machinery of secondary and 
technical education is outside their cognizance and control. 
But the Bill provides that they can, if they like, join with 
the county in a Joint Committee for Part III., and, if it is 
agreed upon, this Joint Committee can deal with higher 
education also. It is obvious that the main intention of the 
Bill—viz., co-ordination—can best be carried out by one 
Committee, acting over the whole area and for all grades of 
education. If some such plan is not acted on, it is very 
doubtful whether the County Committee would be equitably 
justified in aiding continuation schools or giving elementary 
scholarships in the separate urban areas. One would much 
like to see all this question of the separation of smaller areas. 
made the subject of a Board of Education inquiry, as pro- 
vided in former Bills and agreed to between the Associations 
of County Cuuncils and Municipal Corporations. But, in 
any case, voluntary co-operation ought to come in where 
legislative enactment fails. 


HE will of the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes is a human docu- 
ment of exceptional interest. He who runs may read 
there the riddle of the “god in the car.” But in these 
columns it is with the educational bequests 
that we are mainly concerned. A sum of 
between one and two millions ts to be set 
aside for the maintenance of scholars at the University of 
Oxford. So far as this may prove an advantage to Oxford 
we are unfeignedly glad that one of the older Universities 
should have been singled out. Increasingly large sums of 
money are now being bequeathed and devoted to education, 
but in this Danae shower the older Universities have not 
had their share. It is surely, too, a striking fact that a man 
of affairs like Mr. Rhodes, a man who has played his part 
in the making and ruling of empires, should direct that the 
young men of the present and of succeeding generations, 
who are to carry on his ideas of Imperial responsibility, 
should spend three years at a University whose “ author- 
ities live secluded from the world, and are like children in 
commercial matters.” Such a man could pay no higher 
compliment to his old University. 


Cecil Rhodes. 


ee Rhodes scholars are to come from all parts of the 

English-speaking world, to the number of some two 
hundred. The effect upon Oxford life must be great. An 
American professor has said that sending 


SES students from the States to Oxford will be 
Equipment. like putting new wine into old bottles. We 
grant the age of the bottles. But experi- 


ence has proved that Oxford can, and does, expand its 
organization to meet the increasing demands of wider 
courses of study. Mr. Rhodes regrets that the Oxford 
School of Medicine is not so good as that of Edinburgh, 
but he prefers Oxford because Edinburgh has no system of 
residential colleges. We do not presume to offer an opinion 
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on this subject; but we would point out that efficiency 
cannot be obtained without money. Scholarships are good, 
and the University will, no doubt, welcome its new students. 
But scholarships are not all a University needs. In fact 
there are too many scholarships already attached to schools 
up and down the country. To his own college Mr. Rhodes 
has given a special bequest for the increase of the incomes 
of resident Fellows. The bequest to the University of a 
million or two, for the building of new laboratories and 
hospitals, and for the endowment of professorships, would 
have indeed been a boon to Oxford. The trustees have, it 
is said, large sums at their disposal. They may, perhaps, 
double the value of Mr. Rhodes’s gift by providing the 
wherewithal to bring Oxford up to date in scientific and 
medical equipment. 


i R. RHODES’S ideas on the subject of examination 

for scholarships are unusual. But none of the 
papers seem to have noticed that the conditions are identical 
with those laid down for the scholarship 


The Selection wir Rhodes gave to the Cape Diocesan 


of the 3 
Scholars College some four years ago, and on which 
we commented at the time in these 
columns. Out of a maximum of ten, intelligence, tested by 


examination, receives three marks; character, attested by 
the head master, receives also three marks; games and 
moral qualities together receive four marks. On these two 
last points the votes of the candidates’ schoolmates will 
be taken. The trustees are not absolutely bound by these 
conditions, which are characterized in one part of thé will 
as “ mere suggestions.” We entirely sympathize with the 
view that a scholar should be a good all-round man, 
physically, mentally, and morally ; but we strongly dissent 
from making the schoolmates arbiters. Such a course 
would put a premium on popularity-hunting, and the votes 
would almost inevitably go to the Steerforths. But, on the 
whole, we do not doubt that the scholarships will make, as 
Mr. Rhodes desired, for the unity of the Empire. And the 
German scholarships will do something to promote harmony 
between Germany and England. A gift in one direction 
draws attention to wants in other directions. Mr. Rhodes’s 
generosity may suggest to other benefactors the need of 
providing better educational equipment for both Oxford and 
Cambridge ; similar advantages for women; scholarships 
tenable in France and Germany for intending language 


masters. 
V E have retrained from touching on the burning 
question of confession and absolution till we had 
before us the authorized Report of the Fulham Confer- 
ence. The only exponent of Church views 
pae as regards public schools was Canon 
in Schools. Lyttelton. He held that, in the present 
state of public opinion, habitual confession 
was impracticable and also undesirable. But with boys of 
a certain character and temperament “something like con- 
fession, anyhow for a short time, is not only desirable, but 
necessary, if they are to make head against some of the 
present temptations of boyhood.” Some kind of confession 
is in almost every school inevitable, and the doctrine of 
absolution, that is, “the authoritative pronouncement of 
pardon through the officials who are the mouthpiece of the 
Church,” should be systematically taught. He would 
certainly not admit any one else to confess his boys. The 
only comment that Canon Lyttelton’s speech provoked 
came from the Principal of Ridley Hall. Mr. Drury, while 
agreeing with Canon Lyttelton that the admission of out- 
side direction was impossible, quoted the late Archbishop 
Benson, who declared that he would not vote for a head 
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master who even wished to hear confessions from his 
pupils. We may be content to leave Canon Lyttelton on 
the horns of this dilemma. A good house master will be 
on such terms with his house that a right-minded boy will 
be prompted, in cases of perplexity or need, to come to 
him spontaneously, whether he be a layman or a cleric, for 
relief of conscience and advice. Such confessions should 
be in every way encouraged, but any confession that goes 
beyond this is utterly repugnant to the traditions of English 
public schools, and also, according to Mr. Drury, to Angli- 
can formularies: “the exceptional cases named in the 
Prayer-book did not apply to the young.” 


Ae BENSON states authoritatively what a 
head master should not be. The positive of the 
portraiture, as we conceive it, is admirably limned in the 
A More farewell sermon to Marlborough boys by 
Excellent Way. the present Dean of Canterbury :— 


And for six years you know that my house and my study have 
always been open—open to the very youngest boy, who, if he wished, 
might come to me at all times unannounced, and, however pressingly 
I might be occupied, you know that you were never turned away. And 
sometimes in ‘sin and in sorrow, and, before confirmation, some of you 
uninvited and unencouraged, have come to me quite fearlessly and 
sought my counsels ; and, if I could think that the words of sympathy 
and advice, then once for all spoken, have been to some of you a 
blessing and a help to smooth your path in life—if they have taught 
you always, in every difficulty, to go straight to God and not to man 
—that thought would make me more happy by far than any other can. 


f Res Humanitarian League has been, for some years 
past, publicly attacking the Eton College Beagles. 
The Governing Body disclaimed responsibility in the 
matter, and refused to give any opinion 
upon the alleged cruelty of the sport. The 
League thereupon turned to the Head 
Master, and has succeeded in provoking a 
reply from Dr. Warre, which will be, we hope, the last 
word upon the subject for some time to come. We may 
say frankly that we have every sympathy with the effort 
to correct the natural cruelty of some boys and to inculcate 
a humane treatment of animals. As a race, we are becoming 
more sensitive to the sufferings of the inarticulate beings. 
Bull-baiting and cock-fighting, once popular amusements, 
are now illegal. Pigeon-shooting is “ blown upon,” to use 
an ancient phrase, and the coming generation may, in like 
manner, condemn coursing. Schoolmasters, as a class, may 
fairly claim to be in advance of current morality, and it is 
incredible that the Head Master and staff of Eton College 
should deliberately encourage cruelty, or what seems to 
them to be cruelty. So long as hunting wild animals 
remains the sport of the parent and of the boy during the 
holidays, it 1s unreasonable to suppose that the College 

Beagles can greatly shock healthy sensibilities. 
[~ a recent dispute between a head master and a member 
of his staff, the County Court Judge severely criticized 
the action of both parties, and finally gave a piece of excel- 
Th ; lent advice. “ Why on earth,” he said, or 

e Written u j 
Agreement. words to that effect, “domt you school- 
masters have written agreements?” And 
echo answers, ‘‘ Why ?” for no solid reason can be given. 
It is impossible to recall any tenure case where the difficulty 
has not been increased by the absence of a written agree- 
ment, or even of a clear mutual understanding. The 
scholastic profession is often blamed for its want of practical 
qualities. In reference to this particular point, the blame is 
certainly deserved. It is no use urging assistant masters 
to ask for agreements. They are afraid of appearing too 
business-like, and as a race they are trustful. Recently an 


The 
Eton College 
Beagles. 
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assistant master who was about to receive an appointment 
asked for a written agreement. The head master replied 
that a man of so suspicious a character was not the man 
for him. It is head masters who ought always to make the 
conditions of the appointment clear, state them in writing, 
and affix the necessary stamp. No distrust is implied on 
the one side or the other ; it is simply a matter of mutual 
_ convenience. 
| is well that the Women’s Local Government Society 
should persevere in its endeavour to get a distinct 
clause inserted in the Education Bill to justify, or even to 
compel, the Local Authority to appoint 
women on its Education Committee. Mr. 
Balfour has stated that it was not the in- 
tention of those who drafted the Bill to exclude women. 
Legal opinion maintains that, if women are not expressly 
mentioned in an Act, they cannot serve on public bodies. 
| 
| 
| 
! 
{ 


Women on 
Public Bodies. 


If this view be correct, then no woman has a right to a 
seat upon a School Board. But the case under the present 
Education Bill will be entirely different. Neither men nor 
women will be elected directly. They will be appointed by 
an elected body. There can be little doubt that most bodies 
would appoint some women on their Education Committee. 
Still it would be better to have the doubtful point settled 
by a definite clause. This, too, would prevent backward 
authorities from ignoring the claims of women. 


T is somewhat singular that Oxford alone should be the 
subject of the recent discussion on the length of Uni- 
versity terms. The usual term at Oxford is eight full weeks 
of lectures. The undergraduates come up, 
as a rule, a day or two before lectures 
begin, and are often kept by examinations 
after term has ended. Roughly speaking, half the year is 
the usual length of University life in all countries. We quite 
realize the force of the argument on the score of expense. 
Rent, rates, and wages have to be paid for the whole year. It 
is conceivable that under altered circumstances it might be 
well to lengthen the annual period of residence. But the 
addition of even two weeks to each term would appear an 
intolerable strain to those who know Oxford life as it is. 
The term is full of tmterests, lectures, sports, discussions, 
society. A student is, or should be, continuously absorbing 
fresh knowledge and fresh ideas for the eight weeks, and 
would soon suffer from repletion if he had not a long period 
for digestion. And the tutor and lecturer stand even more 
in need of a long vacation. 


University 
Vacations. 


NDER the title “ Raw Recruits for the Inspectorate,” 
the Schvolmaster has a slashing article on the list 
of junior inspectors recently issued by the Board of 
Education. Eighteen appointments are 
announced. One man comes from a 
village national school and one has been 
in a higher-grade school. The others come from secondary 
schools, mostly of good repute, such as Bradfield and St. 
Paul’s. We naturally want to know what work these men 
will be set. Theoretically, there is said to be one in- 
spectorate under the Board; but, practically, there must 
be at present one staff working under Whitehall regula- 
tions and another under South Kensington. The schvol- 
master assumes—we do not know how far the assumption 
is correct—that the new inspectors, without knowledge of 
elementary education, will be called upon to inspect the 
work of men who are familiar with the Code. If this be 
so, the list is indeed a startling one. But we prefer to 
assume, until we have definite knowledge to the contrary, ' 
that the new juniors are to help in the work of inspecting | 


Raw 
Recruits. 


“ schools 


” 


the of science” and the “day secondary 
schools ” under South Kensington. For such work their 
previous experience, if it has been sufficiently long, is of 
the right sort. 


“THE appeal of University College for a round million is 

a bold one in these poverty-stricken days; but the 
claim urged by Lord Reay and his Committee on the 
citizens of London to support higher edu- 


t cation in the capital of the Empire is so 
London. urgent and so just that it cannot well fail 


to meet with a generous response. The 
£30,000 for which the Drapers’ Company make themselves 
responsible and the £30,000 conditionally promised by a 
former student of the college will satisfy the first condition 
of incorporation with the University—that the college shall 
be free of debt—but far larger sums are needed to render 
incorporation fruitful. The college needs a quarter of a 
million to complete the buildings; another quarter, or 
£6,000 a year, for departmental expenses, including main- 
tenance of laboratories ; and half a million or more for the 
endowment of existing professorships which are as yet 
unendowed, and the foundation of new chairs. Mr. W. W. 
Astor has started the subscription list with a donation of 
£ 20,000. 


TECHNIOAL EDUCATION. 


WHILE School Boards have been busy passing resolutions against 
the Education bill, the County Councils generally have not expressed 
their views.* The Chairman of the Worcestershire County Council, 
who has issued a memorandum showing the probable effect of the 
measure as regards rating in that county, says: ‘‘ The great point for 
the county to consider is, are they willing, assuming the Bill becomes 
law, to accept the very large amount of work and responsibility the 
Bill casts upon them?” He expresses the hope that they will do so 
without hesitation, and at once consider how best to ensure the efficient 
and harmonious working of the measure in the county. This is a 
satisfactory note which it is to be hoped will be echoed in similar 
quarters in other parts of the country. 


TuE Chairman of the Worcestershire County Council shows that a 
rate of q‘td. in the £ would be required in that administrative area to 
keep the schools in their present position, A memorandum prepared 
for the Northumberland Technical Education Committee discusses the 
same question, and presents the case as follows :— 

“ Voluntary contributions for the maintenance of secular education, 
which in 1900 averaged 8s. qd. per scholar, would terd to decrease 
and would probably only be secured for repairs, alterations and im- 
provements to buildings, &c. On the other hand, as the average cast 
per scholar—especially in small rural schools—is generally admitted to 
be lower than it ought to be, the cost of maintaining the schools would 
tend to increase. The present average annual cost of maintenance per 
scholar in voluntary and Board schools in Northumberland is £2. 8s. 6d. 
(the average for England is—Board schools £2. 12s. 10!4d., voluntary 
schools ee Ss. 10'gd.) For the purposes of calculation a sum of 
42. 10s. may be taken. Dealing with the county area apart from 
the three boroughs excepted under the Bill, the following figures- 
indicate the probable position of affairs :— 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
Average grant on 41,000 scholars Maintenance of 41,000 scholars 
at Zt. 18. each cece cece een es £43,059 BUS Fe E A 102,500- 
Fee grant, tos, each oaae. 20,300 
Special Aid grant (say) oo ....... 5,000 
Contribution under Agricultural 
Rares Aet oe aeara ateak 1,080 
£69,630 
Deficit to be made up by County 
Rate scr jncevda nie aeieteariaea 32,870 
4102, 309 £102,509 


“ A penny rate on the present rateable value of the whole of North- 
umberland yields 48,2690. 18s. rod. Deducting from this amount 
£1,504. 19s. 6d., the product of a penny rate in the three boroughs 
excepted under the Bill, the sum of £6,764. 19s. 4d. remains. Thus, 
excluding the cost of ‘administration, but allowing for a small increase 
in the average cost per scholar, a county rate of 5d. in the pound would 
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be required to maintain the elementary schools on a uniform basis. 
For each addition of 1s. in the average cost, an addition in the rate 
equal to about one-third of a penny would be necessary. The average 
rate now levied for elementary education in the districts of Nosthum- 
berland (about one-third of the county) now under School Boards is 
8d. in the pound, and the amount now raised by rate, viz., £17,471, 
is nearly equal toa county rate of 3d. in the pound.” 


THE careful and complete report of the Staffordshire Technical 
Instruction Committee, for the session 1900-1901, reviews in detail 
the results of a many-sided scheme. A summary of the number of 
pupils under instruction shows that the attendance at classes aided by 
the Committee reach 11,264; at lectures and classes in rural districts 
4,822 pupils were instructed, while in technology (mining, metallurgy, 
pottery, &c.) there were 534 pupils, and at various classes for the 
training of teachers 251. Secondary schools were aided to the extent 
of £1,078, while £2,460 was expended on scholarships. The Com- 
ne 7 well justified in observing ‘‘ many signs of steady progress in 
the work.” 


THE West Riding Technical Instruction Committee, in their annual 
report, adopt the useful plan of printing comparative statistics showing 
the advances made from year to year. The number of secondary day 
schools recognized and aided, which in 1891-2 was 34, educating 2,521 
West Riding pupils, was in 1900-1 51 schools with 4,491 pupils. The 
progress made as regards the accommodation and equipment of 
technical schools, as compared with 1891, is thus summarized in the 
organizing inspector’s report : 

No. of Schools 


Kind of Room. having such Rooms. 

1891. 1901. 
Science Lecture Room ......... 43., cers, “20 
Mechanical Laboratory ......... a. ineo 5 
Physical Laboratory........... ... = wate 19 
Chemical Laboratory ............ 10 pons 31 
Textile Workshops ............... Sages 15 
Woodworking Shops ............ Ai eseees 28 
Plumbing Shops .................. a Lisa 9 
Advanced Art Room ............ IB urisi 28 
Commercial Practice Room...... Soe, a 16 
Cookery, Laundry, &c. ......... e ET 4! 


In secondary schools the additional accommodation provided since 
1891 consists of science lecture rooms, 21; physical and chemical 
laboratories, 47 ; manual training shops, 15 ; art rooms, 5. 


SIX new schools have been built—three grammar and three others ; 
eleven grammar schools and three others have been extended, while in 
nineteen other schools existing rooms have been adapted to special 
purposes. ‘It is certain,” writes an inspector, ‘‘that the provision 
and equipment of adequate buildings for a school invariably attracts a 
large number of students from surrounding places, and to this is largely 
due the growth of some of the more important technical schools of late 
years. Such schools are capable of carrying students further than they 
could ever get in local classes, and, so far as they are recruited from 
-tudents who have done all they could in local classes, one regards 
their growth with satisfaction.” 


THE Technical Instruction Committee for Cornwall reports that 
during the year new and well appointed metallurgical and assay 
laboratories were opened at the Penzance and Holston Science Schools 
to meet a rapidly growing demand for instruction in these subjects, 
while the premises of the Redruth Mining School have also been ex- 
tended. The number of students under instruction in classes was 
considerably greater than the previous year, as the following table 
shows :— 


Science. Art. Continuation. Total. 
1900 ...... 6,000 ...... 2,408 ...... 5,086 ...... 14,094 
IQOI 6,8592 ...... 2,526 ...... 6,860 ...... 16,278 


Ir cannot be too frequently observed that the ‘‘ free hand ” exercised 
by County Councils in the administration of educational funds during 
the past ten years has led to the adoption of schemes, suitable to the 
requirements of different localities, which would not have been 
possible under the central Board. The Local Authorities would do 
well, moreover, to jealously guard this freedom from control. Con- 
siderable as the changes have been at the Board of Education, and 
conspicuous as the progress appears to be ina right direction, the old 
‘system ” with all its bewildering forms and trivialities dies hard. The 
Board is still unable to distinguish between a responsible Local Authority 
charged with the administration of a county area and a body of school 
managers called into existence to give public sanction to a class in 
‘* physiography.” It is extremely doubtful whether anything really 
effective in the way of decentralization will be possible until a few of 
the large Local Authorities decline to be subjected to a ‘* system ” as 


irritating as it is ridiculous, and which appears to depend upon 
unlimited stationery and innumerable clerks, 


IN the tenth annual report of the Lindsey (Lincolnshire) Education 
Committee—which is, in many respects, an excellent document—it is 
pointed out that methods which may be appropriate in some parts of 
the country could not, in that county, be adopted with success. ‘* It 
is sometimes urged,” it is said, ‘‘ that technical education funds should 
be spent upon central institutions rather than upon a number of scat- 
tered schools and classes. But in a county such as Lindsey, with its 
460 widely scattered small towns and villages, and without any natural 
centres, this policy if carried out completely would mean the entire 
neglect of the rural population.” It is shown that, while ten years ago 
technical instruction in the county was represented by less than half-a- 
dozen evening classes, the county is now covered with a network of one 
hundred and seventy local committees carrying on about four hundred 
classes, with nearly five thousand pupils on the registers and more than 
three thousand in average attendance. 


RELIGION AND MORALITY IN EDUCATION. 
, By GERALDINE HODGSON. 


N the question of religion and morality in education it 
seems impossible to write anything new, and the matter is 
oneon whichnoperson, considering the failure which has attended 
past efforts and the bitterness which any effort appears fated 
to engender, could enter light-heartedly. The peculiar mis- 
fortune of the problem lies in this, that it is one upon which 
every one feels qualified to form and to express an opinion ; 
and yet, in the main, it is one for experts, for those trained by 
years of experience, to deal with so complex a tangle ; and, even 
so, it calls for a rare combination of courage, insight, patience, 
and tolerant sympathy. Such people are few in number, and 
it is hardly untrue to say that their hands are already over-full. 
At the same time, the question calls aloud for settlement. In 
its nature the problem is of such signal importance that men 
cannot afford to put it aside ; cannot even succeed in doing so 
if they try. Shelved here, fought over there, compromised 
somewhere else, it recurs and rises again with all its old 
difficulties, however they may seem to garb themselves anew 
in the phrases and shibboleths of the passing day. To solve 
it as some were inclined to do by offering what is called secu/ar 
instruction only is, when they arrive at practice, a sheer im- 
possibility. The practical teacher knows that the “ marches ” 
between sacred and profane are an undefined region passing 
the wit of man to bound or limit. 

Moreover, were a child brought up, so far as that is possible, 
on purely secular lines, were he taught to reverence nothing 
greater than himself, and that modicum of demonstrable reality 
which his powers of intellect and feeling enable him to grasp, 
the result for the average person (and education, like legis- 
lation, must lay its plans for the average person) is disastrous : 
he grows up stunted, or, rebelling against his teacher, tends to 
develop—perhaps develops—into a fanatic. 

The attitude of “ Wait it out, O Man!” may avail for a few 
specially constructed people, may even stand them in good 
stead for a while ; a John Stuart Mill may triumph by his own 
natural power over circumstances which damn a lesser man 
from the outset-—and even he won the victory hardly—but the 
average man cannot dwell for ever on the outskirts of a great 
possibility, and content himself so. Silencing all disputes by 
the power of a central authority, Queen Elizabeth’s plan, may 
prove convenient for a season ; but, as we know by experience, 
the after growth is bitterer feudthan ever. While the disputants 
differ, and fanatics prepare metaphorical stakes for their 
opponents, myriads of children are actually with us: they can- 
not wait for their education until problems as old as the hills 
have been settled. Something must be done. 

Education in England to-day, while the new Bill is under 
consideration, is chaotic ; so much so that it is difficult to write 
of it as a whole. The religious difficulty, however, can occur 
in every public elementary school, and may arise in every 
secondary school—has occurred in some. 

Perhaps no recent writer has succeeded better in describing 
the thing with which we must cope than J. S. Mill did nearly 
thirty years ago: 

Besides [he wrote in his essay on ‘f The Utility of Religion ”] how 
tremendous is the power of education : how unspeakable is the efiect 
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of bringing people up from infancy in a belief and in habits founded on 
it! ... It is especially characteristic of the impressions of early 
education that they possess what is so much more difficult for later 
convictions to obtain—command over the feelings. We see daily 
how powerful a hold these first impressions retain over the feelings 
even of those who have given up the opinions which they were early 
taught. 

A little further on in the same essay he wrote: 

The power of education is almost boundless ; there is not one natural 
inclination which it is not strong enough to coerce, and, if needful, 
to destroy by disuse. 

Will any experienced person deny the truth of these state- 
ments? If, on the other hand, they are admitted, what a 
weapon this is which we handle at one time so dubiously, at 
another so doughtily : it is so powerful indeed that we may ask 
if any other existing force can match it! 

In the pages which follow Mill discusses the loan of moral- 
ity from religion, arguing first that the noble precepts borrowed 
from the teaching of Christ and other great religious teachers 
have become so firmly interwoven in the texture of ethics that 
morality can now afford to live independently of religion. To 
some this must appear a strange argument. That morality 
has borrowed from religion gold of such inestimable value, and 
has borrowed it so utterly that it can never be relinquished 
again, scarcely seems to justify a divorce between the two. 
And Mill himself grows aware, later on, of something amiss in 
the reasoning when he writes : 


The idea that Socrates or Howard or Washington or Antoninus or 
Christ would have sympathized with us, or that we are attempting to 
do our part in the spirit in which they did theirs, has operated on the 
very best minds as a strong incentive to act up to their highest feelings 
and convictions. To call these sentiments by the name morality 
exclusively of any other title is claiming far too little for them. They 
are a real religion. 

Whether or no these views contradict others which Mill has 
expounded elsewhere ; whether or no they fall far short of that 
mental and moral state to which many persons refer when they 
use the word religion, they are still highly significant, coming 
from him ; and, coupled with his declaration (quoted further 
back) concerning the omnipotent influence of education, they 
prove surely that the question of morality and religion in 
education is of paramount importance—a problem, as I said 
before, which calls aloud for settlement. But directly the thing 
grows urgent, as it does when a teacher comes actually to 
dealing with the children, the difficulties increase at an alarming 
pace. 

Those first tentative religious feelings of which Mill speaks 
grow, and in their growth they take on a vesture of authority, 
tradition, and ritual from which no Church, no sect—not even 
the newest—can escape quite. Were it only a question of 
primitive stirrings of feeling, the problem of educating children 
might be an easier one ; but how vast and varied are the con- 
sequences of the initial idea! In truth, it is no very easy matter 
to deal with the religious question. If any man were ever 
qualified for the task—qualified by innate sincerity, by a reasoned 
enthusiasm for humanity’s welfare, by great gifts of literary 
expression, by philosophical lucidity—such a one was Mill. 
And yet he fell into contradictions, which were not merely 
verbal. It is perhaps a harder matter still to deal with this 
question in the House of Commons—to reduce it within the 
comers of an Act of Parliament—owing to that quality in 
political affairs which Matthew Arnold called “our natural 
dove for the bathos.” 

But these difficulties pale before those which beset the head 
of a school at the moment when the time-table must be drawn 
up, and the hypothetical instructor, who has come and gone at 
the call of the pamphleteer, essayist, or politician, must be 
translated into actual concrete X., Y., or Z. of an existing ap- 
pointed staff. Theory flies to the winds before the definite 
question: Will X., Y., or Z. best present these fundamental 
propositions to the unfolding capacities of A., B., C., and the 
rest—children of to-day, but grown men and women so soon ; 
capable of wielding so small an influence now, but holding in 
their ever-widening spheres not their own destinies only, but 
those of many others, still unborn ? 

The sage head knows one or two things very certainly. First 
of all, ace the catholics of all three branches of the Christian 
Church, face all the Nonconformists and the Freethinkers, 
Agnostics, and Theosophists, he or she knows that the amount 


of doctrine pure and simple which can be rooted and grounded 
in the mind or intelligence of any normal child is so small as 
to be practically 2é/. If any one doubts that, let him try. The 
mind of an average child does not fasten on to doctrine or on 
to a philosophical disquisition upon conduct ; it can understand 
action, it can draw meaning from a dramatic or pathetic story 
or from one which is both at the same time. A genuine teacher 
can win a response from ordinary children if he take as his 
material any heroic figure, any striking deed, any clear instance 
of a definite virtue, any picturesque apologue. But, if, on some 
occasion, the teacher be compelled to deal with a complex 
character—say, for instance, in the Scripture lesson with Saul 
the son of Kish, or in English history with Walpole—then, 
though he make the greatest possible effort to exhibit clearly 
the warring principles of such a life, though ne take the greatest 
care to sum up the total result lucidly, let him balance motives 
and probabilities never so wisely, that teacher will be unusually 
rewarded if at the end of it all some child (probably more than 
one) does not ask, “ Was he a good man?” showing clearly by 
the question that childhood cannot weigh motives and balance 
possibilities, but will and must seize on broad outlines, will 
demand a definite conclusion, drawn without any reservation. 
That Duke of Buckingham of whom Dryden complained that 
he was l 
So over-violent or over-civil 
That every man with him was God or devil 

had simply not outgrown the normal state of childhood. _ 

No doubt it is part of the business of education to train the 
growing mind to deal with doubtful issues ; but that does not 
mean that all the foundations must be left in a shaky condition ; 
neither a house nor a life can be built satisfactorily on a 
quaking bog. Somehow or another the child must be taught 
to distinguish truth and error by their marks, which will never 
be done by burking the whole question, or by treating religious 
matters as if every opinion were equally true or equally false. 

But it is the limitation of a child’s mind which makes the 
inculcation of doctrine, pure and simple (however desirable or 
undesirable in itself), a sheer impossibility. A Christian or an 
Agnostic teacher could no doubt succeed in making a given 
child believe that Jesus Christ was or was not omnipotent 
eternal God ; but neither the one nor the other could make an 
ordinary child take in and assimilate the grounds of either 
belief, though almost any child might be drilled into parroting 
some formula, either verbally or in writing—that requires 
memory merely, a quality which is usually stronger in youth 
than elsewhen. In other words, the fact stated frequently 
enough and with sufficient authority would sink in at last, but 
any doctrine of the Incarnation would remain meaningless 
words. Combatants on all sides are apt to forget or overlook 
this, unless they are practical teachers. l 

Apart from doctrine, and apart from fact, there is one other 
side of achild’s mind that can be influenced—his emotional 
condition. This,so important, is often forgotten—so important 
because here a great part of the difficulty lies. Quite removed 
from doctrine, far off from actual fact, stands the furniture, the 
apparelling of morals and religion. To whichever he belong, 
even if he belong to none of them all, surely any intelligent 
person who can clear his mind of prejudice can discern and 
perceive the stern hard lines of the ideal or actual tabernacle of 
the extreme “ Protestant ” or Nonconformist, the warm-coloured 
habitation of the “Catholic” of whatever degree, the chill 
white light illuminating the temple of the worshipper of Pure 
Reason. These things, so different from doctrine or from 
matters of fact, are external, concrete, to a child most 7ea/- 
they appeal to almost every sense at once, and they kindle or 
petrify imagination—that keen, influential power, which, though 
life be long and troublesome, or long and joyous, never quite 
loses the impulse of childhood’s impressionable hours. These 
matters, generally summed up in the convenient and loose 
term “ritual,” are often dismissed as unimportant and trivial. 
Yet they mould the taste and inclination of growing children, 
mould them for good or for evil; working always along the 
lines of least resistance, along the inherited tracks and tend- 
encies of individual temperaments. 

Some one may argue that taste and inclination are not the 
arbiters of religious truth. No, probably not ; we may even 
ask who are those arbiters, and receive no satisfactory reply. 
But who, with any knowledge, let us say, of normal human 
nature, will deny that those principles, those arguments, those 
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aspects of facts gain entrance, just those whose way has been 
paved and made easy by the cultivation of taste and inclination. 
Which of us does not know the difficulty of opening his mind 
to an argument, to a fact, which runs counter to his natural 
bent, to his desires, to all his mental and moral apparatus 
which he loves, and to which he clings? 

There is hardly one of us who does not know that difficulty. 
Therefore taste and inclination are a very important part of 
the machinery essential to the reception of truth, and they are 
moulded and swayed to a great extent by what is known as 
ritual, whether it be severe almost to disappearance, or rich to 
excess. Yet the Protestant will not relinquish his bare chapel 
or unadorned church ; the Catholic will never give up his ornate 
ritual and his dim cathedral aisle, the rationalist will not part 
with his actual or ideal temple which, since it owns no dark 
corner, can house in seemly wise the worship of the white light 
of proved fact. It is here that not one of them will compromise 
or yield ; and is not that so just because, even though they 
may not realize it beforehand, it is here that they win or lose 
the day? Not at all by doctrine, not wholly by morality, but 
largely by externals, they attract or repel, such hold on every 
one of us have the discredited senses. 

If this really be so, it is futile to dream of compromise and 
tinker with conscience clauses. Therefore the most practical, 
if the least attractive, way (to many) out of the difficulty is the 
concurrent endowment of the sects, the plan of putting various 
creeds on what may be called a legal and financial equality. 
No doubt, in a sense, this is putting the clock back; but then 
possibly we have learnt wisdom from the quarrels of recent 
vears—perhaps strong opponents have learned mutual respect. 
The fact is—and the growth of the scientific spirit has trained 
us to look for and build upon ascertained fact—truth appears in 
different times and places and to varying people under different 
aspects ; and, again, the fact ıs that human beings, cast in so 
many different moulds, require diverse kinds of treatment. 
Consequently, on the old principle that the longest way round 
is the shortest way home, the apparent putting back of the 
clock might hasten the striking of the final hour, when, the 
cloud, whatever it be, which veils the truth, being drawn back, 
we shall all alike see truth as it is, and not perhaps quite as it 
has appeared hitherto. 

There are two important aspects of the matter when a Bill 
has to be drawn up and considered. First there is the question 
of principle. Now it appears that moderate men and women 
of different parties are feeling more and more that the principle 
of concurrent endowment would make largely for the country’s 
religious peace. It is hard for extremists at either end to 
tolerate each other, using that verb in its own sense, and not 
as a synonym for compromise. But it should not be hard for 
moderate people to live in amity if it were no longer worth the 
while of partisan organs to dilate upon the “monstrous assump- 
tions ` ' of the clergy of the Established Church, or upon the 

“growing encroachments” of the N onconformists. The 
present Bill, framed to concede the principle of concurrent 
endowment of what we have been accustomed to call Board 
and National schools, makes these methods of procedure not 
worth while. It is too soon to try to estimate how great an 
element of peace the common name of elementary school will 
prove. 

Yet old ideals die hard. Doubtless some at this eleventh 
hour, while the Bill hangs still in the balance, will return to 
their old hope—is it, such will say, too much to ask from the 
good sense of honest and sincere men that they should at least 
unite upon the common virtues of humanity? Even if it be 
admitted at last that doctrine has so little hold upon youthful 
minds, sull, cannot the virtues and principles exhibited in the 
great characters of history, sacred and profane, be reduced into 
text-books for the use of members of all faiths? We may recall 
what Mill said of Christ. 


When this pre-eminent genius is combined with the qualities of 
probably the greatest moral reformer and martyr to that mission who 
ever existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad 
choice in pitching on this man as the ideal and representative and 
guide of humanity, nor even now would it be easy, even for an un- 
believer, to find a better translation of the rule of virtue from the 
abstract into the concrete than to endeavour so to live that Christ 
would approve our life. 


Such a statement made by such a man gives, it must be 


admitted, ground and colour for the theory that mutual toleration 
is, at any rate, a possibility. 

Yet, Quaker fashion, we may meet the question with another 
a legitimate one surely—Have not the upholders of these rival 
creeds the courage of their convictions? Do we not in our 
several ways believe (believe effectively that is, and not merely 
verbally for the sake of imposing argument) in the truth of the 
grandiloquent aphorism “ Magna est veritas et prievalebit ”? 
Can it be that, given that children are taught honestly and 
sincerely, when the moment of final choice comes (it must come 
—in the life of every thoughtful human being the moment arrives 
when the individual, according to the light that is in him, must 
take sides “for Jehovah or His enemies ”)—can it be that the 
Protestant, or the Catholic, or the Rationalist fears for his own 
creed ? 

What are the answers to these two questions—the question 
of the idealist : Cannot the sects agree on a common morality ? 
the question of the platform orator: Does any man doubt the 
force of his own position? Attractive as the first is, stirring as 
the second, surely the answers are respectively and most em- 
phatically no and yes. In the first place the population of the 
world is not composed of passionless thinkers like Mill. And 
then the real difficulty lies, as we saw before, in the fact that 
the externals of each creed work on and along the lines of 
natural temperament ; doctrine does not move masses, and not 
every one feels the attraction of the common virtues of 
humanity, so called perhaps, like sense, because both are so 
singularly uncommon. And the inculcation of morality has its 
own peculiar pitfalls. It is a sound rule of criticism to attack 
the best position, not the weak. So let us take Mill’s emphatic 
dictum that religion has not made a bad choice in making 
Christ the ‘ideal representative and guide of humanity.” 

Well, but the personality of Christ presented to a child by a 
rationalist, a Protestant, a Catholic, in the natural surroundings 
proper to each, is in each several case a different thing. The 
opinions and temper of mind of the teacher must colour the 
thing taught, and the mode of presentment, as well as the thing 
presented, influences the child, and so must the place and time 
where and when it is offered. And according to this mode so, 
acting in harmony with, or struggling counter to, its own 
predestined moods and temper of mind, will the child receive it. 

When the upholder of any form of faith is honest enough to 
Say that he does not find himself willing to let children be 
taught even the highest morality in a mode and at a time and 
place not of his approving, in the hope that at the crucial 
moment the child will choose the “right” theological party, 
when he is honest enough to say that, he proves himself alsoa 
sound observer of human character. These religious difter- 
ences which vex our peace are a question not so much of 
doctrine or of virtue as of temperament. There are some few 
elect souls in whom a kind of high devotion to pure intellect 
and its appurtenances wins the battle against natural ben: and 
the attacks of feeling. But they are few. For the average 
(and again it must be urged that education should be planned 
for the many, not for the few) it is otherwise. Doctrine and 
example, precept upon precept, and line upon line gain their 
power by harmonizing with childhood’s memories, inborn 
tendencies, and gradually acquired tastes. 

So much for the question of principle. There remains the 
other important aspect, which makes up at least half of the 
total difficulty—the problem of providing schools which will 
give sound secular instruction, and, amongst them, propagate 
the various forms of faith in the quantities required by the 
parents of the children, so that there may be no deficiency in 
one place, no excess in another. This difficulty, so great in 
country districts, so entirely a matter not of theory, but of prac- 
tical means, is hardly met by the present Bill. Indeed, the 
fair-minded educationist, who cares that the principle of tolera- 
tion should also be applied tolerantly, is inclined to ask almost 
in despair whether human wit can meet it. It is true that the 
Bill provides for—that is, it permits—the erection of a school 
at the expense of any willing thirty co-religionists, which school 
may be handed over for maintenance to the Local Authority. 
It is difficult to believe that this clause was not born of an 
Over-mastering irony in the minds of some at least of the 
framers of the Bill. It aims, or purports to aim, at consoling 
small sects. Now, occasionally a small sect may have one or 
even two wealthy members in its fold, but that is not usually 
the case. Those who know our conntry districts best know 
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how totally beyond the power of some of our small Noncon- 
formist bodies this remedy lies. It surely would be as un- 
desirable as impossible. It is said in no spirit of mockery, but 
in an honest belief that it accords with the facts, that bitterness 
is apt to be in an inverse ratio to the smallness and impotence 
of a body. 

The hardship would not fall probably on the Established 
Church, would not fall on the more powerful Nonconformist 
bodies ; these in large towns, and the first in country districts, 
are sufficiently numerous to maintain their own rate-aided 
schools under the new Bill. The hardship will fall on the 
smaller sects. It is pretty certain that these do not entertain 
much, if any more, love for one another than they cherish 
towards the Established Church. The bitterness and intensity 
of Calvinistic conviction, combined with what is called super- 
stition, still to be found in some parts even of the home 
counties, might surprise many an educational reformer accus- 
tomed to his London. What, for instance, would the averaye 
town-dweller say to an old Calvinistic woman who to-day 
cherishes along with the articles of her dismal creed a firm 
belief in—no, she would say knowledge of—the meeting of 
witches on a certain day at a certain hour on a certain common 
in the high lands of Sussex? But she is a living fact not 
forty miles from London Bridge. 

No human ingenuity perhaps can meet the necessities of 
these smaller sects in country places, not certainly the present 
Lill’s satirical permission to erect a school. Yet, even here, the 
concession of the principle is something. We all writhe less 
under a practical difficulty than under a religious disability. 
All that can be done to solve the acutest form of this difficulty 
is to allow these scattered votaries of small creeds to attend 
which they please of adjacent schools, and to attend protected 
by a conscience clause. The late Bishop of London laid down 
apparently as an axiom the principle, “ Every parent has a right 
to have his child educated in his own religion.” That some 
not opposed to definite religious teaching challenge, but no one 
surely would take exception to another proposition which that 
one may suggest, namely, “ Every parent has a right to exempt 
his child from religious teaching of which he disapproves.” 

So, looking at the matter as practical people, it seems that, 
when once the principle of toleration as distinguished from 
compromise is conceded, the practical solution is, so far as is 
possible, to equate the several teaching of creeds to the re- 
quirements of a given district, and to do the best possible for 
the minor sects by allowing them free choice among existing 
schools, adding the protection of a conscience clause. 

Lastly, the sectarian difficulty occurs in some secondary 
schools, notably in girls’ high schools. Hitherto the problem 
has been to combine in one Scripture lesson matter which can 
offend no one, of whatever persuasion, with instruction in the 
higher forms which may prove serviceable in the day of exam- 
ination. Whois to be the teacher? Any one who tries to find 
the practical answer in a real school may find it a harder 
business than it looks on paper. 

In the last fifty years we have lived through a period of 
unrest, of which the net result has been the unsettling of many 
minds on religious questions. This state of affairs has affected 
what may be called the intellectual class most—the class from 
which secondary teachers are drawn. In some schools the 
members of the staff are expected to be “communicants.” This 
is a loose term, capable of many interpretations. Moreover, 
the requirement has disgusted those who venture to doubt 
whether the greatest of the Christian sacraments was originally 
intended to be a factor in the earniny of a livelihood. Certain 
it is that some teachers who harbour in their minds many 
doubts are forced to “take the Scripture.” There are, it cannot 
be denied, others who, in the loose parlance of the day, “ believe 
nothing,” and who deliberately “save appearances” by seeming 
to conform, because the tenure of their office requires it. 

Can anything be more disastrous? It may be a very sorry 
thing to behave like this. Yet there are those who have never 
done it, whom no stress could persuade to do it, but who know 
the stern details of necessitous lives, who feel more inclined to 
blame the system than individuals. Suppose for a moment 
that the religious problem be faced from an everyday stand- 
point, putting aside temporarily the peculiar nature of the 
subject, its sacredness, and treating it merely as a branch of 
instruction. 

It is certain that no sane person would suggest that one how 


doubts the cogency of the ordinary intuitions of space should 
teach geometry ; that one deaf to music and dull to the claims 
of iesthetic beauty should deal with literature. Why, then, 
should a sceptic teach the truths of Christianity, or a member 
of one sect the faith of another; or, to put the question as 
widely as possible, why should any person be called upon to 
propagate a creed in which he does not believe? In demanding 
this licence we are not asking to profit by membership of a 
community in whose fundamental faith we do not share. Edu- 
cation is not a creed, but an undertaking made up of many 
parts. [t is a world of wide possibilities, this one of ours: 
because a person tails in one branch of knowledge, he need 
not fail in another; because A. cannot teach the Catholic 
Faith or the Lonyer or Shorter Catechism, it does not follow 
that he cannot teach classics or mathematics or science, and 
very successfully too. 

A few years ayo men, some men, really believed that religion, 
“that voice of the deepest human experience,” as Matthew 
Arnold called it, was destined to become a thing of the past, 
that men and women could be trained to do without it : and, as 
a step in that training, they believed that unsectarianism had 
its use and value. But now many are beginning to see, what 
some saw from the outset, that average people do not outgrow 
the religious habit, though from time to time they may wax 
restless under particular religious accretions or perversions. 
And therefore this use of unsectarianism tends to disappear. 
Indeed, this common tolerance plan, which was not tolerance 
at all, but compromise of what a number of people valued 
greatly, ending in a colourless compound from which the value 
had been removed, this unsectarianism on which so much 
enthusiasm has been expended in girls’ secondary schools, is 
as a matter of fact inapplicable to childhood, with its love, its 
craving for definiteness. 

Nor is it only in the actual teaching that the difficulty occurs. 
For instance, a scheme of “daily prayers,” so watered down 
that they do not offend the Churchman at one end, the 
Unitarian in the middle, and the Agnostic at the other end, 
is an unedifyiny, unconvincing performance. Yet this sacrifice 
is offered, morning by morning, for about thirty-nine weeks of 
the year to the fetish of unsectarianism. Sectaries of all sorts 
are unpleasant: probably they are narrow, at times they are 
strangely hard to do with; but at the worst they are sincere, 
at any rate up to a certain point ; and the practical teacher can 
hardly help wondering whether all the people who plan educa- 
tion, but do not execute it, know how much children value 
sincerity, how much regard they bestow on it, with what 
unerring instinct they detect an evasion, with what an eagle 
eye they discern a teacher who offers them a shift instead of a 
conviction, 

Intolerance is hateful, religious bitterness a disgrace to those 
who harbour it ; but an honest belief held generously and with 
intellectual power has surely not lost its weight with us. At 
any rate children recognize and respect it. 

The present Bill provides that in secondary schools no 
denominational reliyious instruction shall be required in a rate- 
aided school or college, and provides a conscience clause for 
day scholars. Perhaps this is intended to permit any form. If 
so, all is well, as in the elementary schools, for the great and 
numerous sects. The Established Church and the larger Non- 
conformist bodies can in ordinary towns fill their own schools. 
And then, as a practical matter, is it not true that education is a 
solvent of differences among &insfolk in religious matters, and 
that therefore the difficulty of suiting the members of smaller 
sects will not be so acute in the case of secondary as in elemen- 
tary schools, when once the principle has been conceded and 
the most marked extremes have their own schools. Anyhow, 
here too let us have the courage of our convictions, and know 
and settle whaź is taught in a given school; let us commit 
instruction once and for all, in this to one way of thought, 
in that to another ; let us give up cheerfully, as the Bill bids us, 
this vain attempt to arrive at a compromise which was not 
toleration, which experience shows offended many and edified 
few. 

Is this a setting back at all? Is it not rather a recognition 
of the confusion which has arisen between the words toleration 
and compromise? We have found in the best of all possible ways, 
by experience, that compromise means omitting salient points one 
after another till all the value has vanished. Has not the time 
come to look the thing fairly and squarely in the face and say : 
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“ We could agree tolerably upon the constitution of the virtues 
(practice being another matter) ; we differ profoundly, perhaps 
irretrievably, on doctrine ; we differ, if not more fundamentally, 
yet with more immediate and practical results in the natural 
temper of our minds and in the taste which governs the 
externals of our religion, so much here indeed that we cannot 
combine on any common course of action save this—that we 
will each teach our own creed and endeavour to learn respect 
at least for our neighbours’; we will try to believe and teach 
that no one is wilfully blind, that an honest belief can never be 
a crime; that no one of us, just because he differs from his 
neighbours in faith and opinion, is therefore ‘either God or 
Devil’ (though he may be either from other causes)”: if we 
did this, would not tolerance itself win the most signal victory 
it has gained yet? 


THE SOCIAL ISOLATION OF ASSISTANT 
MISTRESSES. 


By ONE or THEM. 


N a recent article, entitled the “ Economics of High-School 
Mistresses,” Mrs. Geraldine Hodgson touched lightly upon 
the subject of the social outlook of the assistant mistress, 
commenting on the few opportunities she enjoys for social 
intercourse. This social isolation, which so far seems to have 
been the usual accompaniment of the high-school teacher's life, 
is perhaps the gravest drawback of the profession, affecting 
most injuriously both teachers and taught, and it behoves us to 
consider earnestly whether it is really a necessary evil. I 
venture to maintain that such isolation is a most unnecessary 
evil, and one which might be obviated by a little consideration 
and trouble on the part of head mistresses and parents. 

Most people who know anything about the life will be agreed 
as to the loneliness, the lack of companionship, of the average 
assistant mistress. I can speak not only from personal expe- 
rience, which is necessarily limited, but also from the experiences 
related to me by numbers of assistant mistresses. Let me 
premise, however, that I do not consider there is any great 
reason for bewailing the lot of those teachers whose work lies 
in Lomdon or the few large provincial towns, such as Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, &c.; in London, most people have 
some friends or acquaintances, and there are fairly easy means 
of forming new acquaintanceships, through the agency of clubs 
or societies. What I have to say applies mainly to the teacher 
in the small provincial town, who has left her home and her 
circle of friends behind her, perhaps at the other end of 
England, and arrives without a single introduction. What 
happens? She goes into lodgings, which, after a little time, 
she may perhaps share with a colleague, and for society she 
has her head mistress and the rest of the staff. Term after 
term passes by and sees her still in the same condition—living 
almost solitary, meeting no one, without a chance of making 
friends outside the school, her only diversions consisting in a 
tea now and again with the head mistress, and such pleasures 
as the town affords and her salary will admit of, in the shape of 
an occasional theatre and concert. 

The inevitable result is to turn the teacher into a machine- 
like being, with interests narrowing day by day, and mind 
growing more and more limited; it is easy to see why the 
“happy homes of England do not yearn after” (as Mrs. 
Hodgson puts it) such unattached females ; but whose fault is 
it that they are such? The most intelligent and intellectual 
become dissatisfied and restless; even their genuine love of 
their profession cannot satisfy them for the lack of stimulating 
intercourse, of male companionship, of everything but the 
deadening school routine. But we have more to consider than 
the effect on the mistress herself ; her abnormal mode of life 
must, and does, exercise an injurious influence on those whom 
she is trying to influence and guide ; is it likely that the women 
who, for three-quarters of the year at least, are leading stunted, 
narrow lives can be capable of giving wide interests and large 
ideas to the young minds of their pupils? If we are in any 
doubt as to the effect on the pupils, we have only to examine 
the average type of high-school girl when her education is 
completed, and we shall receive our answer. 

There is another aspect of the question which should not be 
overlooked, and that is the neglect of the teacher by the parents, 
which places the former in a very false position, and seems to 


me frequently to nullify her efforts. How can we expect re- 
verence and respect and admiration on the part of the pupil 
towards the mistress, when the pupil sees that her parents 
neither know nor care anything about that mistress, and will 
even pass her by in the street with a stare? If the parents 
have not enough kindly feeling for the lonely teacher to make 
them show her any courtesy and hospitality, can they not see 
that for their children’s interests they should “cultivate” her? 
Indeed, one feels amazed that any parent should be so indiffer- 
ent that she seeks to know nothing of the people who take 
charge of her offspring for three-quarters of each day of their 
lives. It must be recognized, however, that in many cases It 1s 
no want of kindness on the part of the parents which leads to 
this neglect, but rather a mistaken notion that the teacher will 
not care for invitations to the children’s homes, or that they 
had better not make friends with her, as it is not the custom. 
Here I think the head mistress should step in and help to 
make better relations between parents and teachers, laying the 
true facts before the former and encouraging them in the right 
direction. ‘That friendly relations would be an improvement 
none will deny, and again and again I have heard parents 
express their pleasure when once they were brought into contact 
with the teacher, which contact can afford such opportunities 
for mutual help. 

I think it is clear that the teacher suffers greatly, and her 
work likewise, from the social isolation to which she is at 
present doomed. Is there no remedy? To me it seems that 
there are three ways at least, all very simple, by which we may 
arrive at a happier state. First, then, to take up the question 
of parents and teachers: it appears to me that the head 
mistress has it in her power ‘to s/urf friendly relations between 
these. ; 

It is, I believe, the usual custom for the older inhabitants to 
call upon a new-comer to the town, and for the latter to return 
such calls, which paves the way to an acquaintanceship. Why 
should not this procedure be carried out in the case of the high- 
school mistress? Let us suppose that a new mistress comes to 
take up work as teacher of the fourth form. Let the head mistress 
select a dozen or so of the parents of fourth-form children (such 
parents as will be most likely to respond, of course), and to each 
of these let her send a note telling them that the new mistress 
has arrived to take up her work, and, as they will wish to call 
upon her during the half-term, she encloses her address. I 
fancy that most of those parents will feel it incumbent on them 
to call, once the head mistress takes it as a matter of course 
that they shall do so; and, even if all do not respond, some will 
do so. The young mistress will then return their calls, and get 
the chance of making some acquaintances—more than that no 
one can be given. 

So much for bringing together parents and teachers. At the 
same time, in just the same way, the head mistress should send 
the new mistress’s address to all members of the Council, 
and to the local clergy, requesting them to call. Here, again, 
these people cannot be forced to become friendly with the new 
mistress ; but it is reasonable to believe that when their duties 
(and it should be one of the most important duties of Councils 
to become acquainted with the staff of their own school) are 
clearly pointed out they will fulfil them. 

The second means by which the teacher may obtain some 
society is directly through the head mistress. Let her invite 
her staff to meet her own acquaintances in her own house. I 
am aware that the head mistress is usually a very busy person, 
burdened with many cares and responsibilities, but the addi- 
tional trouble would be slight and the expense practically #27 if 
she would have an “at home” once a week, to which she in- 
vited her own friends in the usual way, and three or four of the 
staff at atime. This would allow the mistresses to meet with the 
people of the town, not as the “‘ school teachers,” but as ordinary 
women in the usual social way. 

Thirdly, the head mistress might endeavour to supply her 
teachers with some male society ; for, if it is difficult to make 
fresh female acquaintances, as I have shown it is, it is practically 
impossible for the solitary teacher in lodgings to make any male 
acquaintances. ‘The head mistress could easily remedy this by 
establishing friendly relations with the grammar school—there 
will certainly be one in the town—and, when once she and the 
head master are allies, mutual invitations can be issued, the’ 
masters sometimes visiting the head mistress’s house to meet 
her staff, and vice versa. It is obvious how much both masters 
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and mistresses would gain from this intercourse, not only from 
the added pleasure and interest in their lives, but also from the 
interchange of professional views and ideals. 

The above suggestions, even though poor ones, would, if 
carried out, go some way, I venture to think, towards remedying 
one of the worst features in the life of the woman teacher in the 
high schools of to-day. 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


THE Right’Hon. A. H. Dyke Acland has accepted the Pre- 
sidency of the Guild for the year 1902-1903, and will give his 
Presidential Address at the Annual General Meeting, in the 
City of London School, on the afternoon of Saturday, May 31. 
Mr. Acland is an old friend of the Guild, and has acted as god- 
father to more than one Teachers’ Registration Bill, drafted 
either by the Guild alone or by the Guild in co-operation with 
other bodies. He also helped the Council with valuable advice 
when first it took up the question of registration seriously some 
twelve or more years ago. Whatever may be the subject of 
his address, it is certain to be of great value to the profession 
at the present time, when clearly cut ideas are needed in deal- 
ing with the difficult and delicate situation in education and 
the many interests involved in any scheme of administrative 
reform which aims at a thorough co-ordination of primary and 
secondary education in this country. 


THE Council have not yet expressed any opinion on the Bill, 
as their first meeting after Easter takes place on the 3rd 
inst. They will then settle their annual report, after hearing 
the views of their Political Committee on the Bill. On the 
whole, it is highly probable that they will accept its main pro- 
visions with approval, as it concedes most of the points urged 
by the Guild for many years past, especially in connexion with 
the establishment of one authority in every area for all school 
education, and with the constitution of the new Local Author- 
ities for education ; though, even under this head, they earnestly 
hope that an amendment providing for the presence of women, 
whenever possible, on these Authorities will be introduced. 


WITH regard to the political issues involved in the Bill, 
which occupy the main space devoted to it by the daily Press, 
the Guild, being an educational body, can leave them largely 
on one side, noting, with some satisfaction, that the presence of 
those issues seems to supply the momentum necessary to the 
carrying through of the strictly educational provisions. The 
fact that the National Union of Teachers, at its Bristol Con- 
ference, blessed the Bill (with reservations, of course) goes far 
to show that the Government have a good case against the 
objections of the Free Churches if the situation is regarded 
broadly from the educational standpoint. No one accuses the 
Union, as a body, of strony Church proclivities. The general 
outcry against the permissive element in the Bill, allowing the 
new Local Authorities to refuse to take over the control of 
primary education, is likely to be supported by the Council in 
the interest of unification as against friction and overlapping. 
A great merit of the Bill is that it supplies the framework for 
a comprehensive scheme of national education. Judicious 
amendments in the Committee stage and supplementary legisla- 
tion within the lines of the Bill, as experience proves its 
necessity, should supply England with what it nas for so long 
a time needed—a logical and coherent educational system. 


THE “ Handbook of the Teachers’ Guild Holiday Courses 
in France (Tours and Honfleur) and Spain (Santander)” is 
now ready (price 6d., post free 6}3d., from the Guild Offices, 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C.). The handbook sets out all 
necessary information as to the journey, subjects of the lectures, 


accommodation for students in private families, excursions to 


places of interest, and so on. ‘The Spanish course is a new 
departure, and the carrying out of the programme at Santander 
depends upon there being not less than thirteen entries of 
students’ names by the end of June. The claims of Tours are 
well established, and Honfleur should attract a full number of 
entries, as it is on the coast and has a cool aspect—matters of 
no little importance in the eyes of jaded teachers at the end of 
the school year, when, according to Mr. Sadler, they ought not 
to be thinking of holiday courses at all. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. - 


FRANCE. 


Is some sort of knowledge of Latin and Greek, or of either of these 
subjects, an essential preliminary to higher study ?>—That is the topic of 
the month, and a matter of debate from China to Peru. The centre of 
disturbance is France, and the cause is the new French scheme, im- 
portant above all just because it is French—that is to say, has for its 
origin the land where the tradition of Latin eloquence and clearness of 
thought has been continuously preserved, and where Greek has been 
assiduously fostered as in a kindly home. Surrendered in France, 
the humanities are given up to the affectionate contemplation of 
Englishmen and to scientific dissection by German investigators. 
That they have been surrendered grows more and more clear to 
our neighbours as they reflect on the consequences of their deeds. 
In particular M. Fouillée, in letters to the Journal des Dehats, ex- 
poses with merciless severity the injury that has been done to classical 
studies in the school. One of his points is well worth consideration in 
England. If you teach modern languages on the new, and, as it has 
been styled, comuercial, system, not as literature, and at the same time 
damage classical learning, you are ruining Goeth the humanities (the 
ancient as well as the modern instruments of culture). He is very 
scornful of the pelite delitz. It will be, he tells us, like a bird under the 
air-pump, free to breathe were not the air withdrawn from it. The 
élite is as sure to be lost as the drop of fresh water falling in the ocean, 
and will produce as little effect on the national life. We have already 
expressed ourselves to the same purpose, and have also pointed out, 
what seems to have just occurred to our Gallic colleagues, that every 
option of study (and options, it will be remembered, are the essence of 
the change) is an obstacle to efficiency in the practical working at least 
of a small school. At the present moment the air is thick with Acrazres. 
From that which has official sanction we gather that history will suttec 
most in the redistribution of scholastic time ; Greek is begun, when 1: 
is taken, a year later than before, but has five hours a week at once 
allotted to it. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The free air of Switzerland has a special attraction for forcign 
students, who Hock to the Swiss Universities in almost embarrassing 
numbers. In the last academic year the dector’s degree was awarded 
to 379 candidates, nearly one half, or to speak precisely 179, of whom 
were foreigners, 74 being Germans, 58 Rus<ians, and 22 Austrians or 
Hungarians. Forty-eight of the successes fell to women, 31 of them 
Russians and 6 Germans or Swiss. At Fribourg, where Poles mostly 
congregate, out of 355 matriculated students no less than 182 were from 
some country outside of Switzerland. One wonders if American and 
German students will take as kindly to Oaford as Russians do to 
Geneva or Berne—wonders doubttully. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Education in America has sustained an irreparable loss by the death 
of Colonel Francis W. Parker, head of the School of Education affiliated 
to Chicago University, and for nearly thirty years one of the foremost 
school-men in the United States. In his power of attracting disciples, 
and through them diffusing his influence over ever-widening circles, he 
has had no equal since Horace Mann. His service to education was 
not that of a scholar, but of an idealist with a belief in the future and a 
boundless enthusiasm for humanity. To sweep away obsolete formulas 
and deadening routine, to breathe new life into the school-room, and to 
make of teaching not a constraint, but an impulse to growth, these were 
the objects that he steadily and bravely pursued. ‘‘ His visions,” says 
the Educational Review in a brief tribute, ‘* were those of a seer, and 
his zeal that of a true prophet of the ideal. His passionate love for 
both Nature and man, his fervent faith in democracy, and his overflow- 
ing affection for childhood were the mainsprings of his great nature, and 
they made hima teacher by necessity as well as from choice. Massa- 
chusetts and Illinois were the immediate scenes of his labours, his trials, 
and his triumphs ; but the teachers of the whole country—North, South, 
East, and West—came to know his face and form, and to feel the up- 
lifting of the inspiration that he gave wherever he went.” 

Some remarks on co-education by President Harper, of the University 
of Chicago, may be set down in this column for the encouragement of 
all true believers :—‘‘ The problems which are connected with the life 
of women in a University located in a great city are numerous and com- 
plicated. The experience of our nearly ten years of work has furnished 
an important contribution toward the testimony in favour of co-educa- 
tion. Not afew members of our faculties, unfamiliar with the advan- 
tages of co-education, came to the University prejudiced against it. A 
large majority of these have become ardent advocates of the co-educa- 
tional policy. An extended statement might be made of the arguments 
and considerations drawn from our own experience, which speak un- 
mistakably in favour of the successful working of the system. That co- 
education is a permanent feature of higher education, not only in the 
West, but also, within a few years, in Eastern sections, no one can 
doubt, and there are few to-day who, with an actual knowledge of the 
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facts, would have it otherwise. It is the simple and natural method of 
conducting educational work, and the benefits are equally great to men 
and women.” 

A writer in the Sc/ool Journa? has been treating of a subject that has 
hitherto received little elucidation. We are all familiar with the 
phenomenon known as the ‘‘ breaking ” of a boy’s voice. He leaves at 
a certain age the high-pitched tones of boyhood for the deeper ones 
appropriate to the larger larynx of the man. Then he tries to forget 
and lose the old voice: he becomes ashamed to use it, and insists on 
singing bass. In point of fact the transition need not be abrupt and 
distressing. Some voices make the change gradually and unaided ; all 
can be led to do so by systematic training begun in early boyhood. 
Boys may safely sing during the change if their preparation has been 
cared for scientifically ; and none need injure themselves, as so many 
do, by singing bass when the voice is really tenor. 

Progress in America in not always along strictly pedagogic lines, and 
Ruth Bowles is a precocious girl of the ‘* advanced ” type who proves 
the fact. Mention of her here is due to the fact that she has given her 
name to a leading case in American law. The State versus Bowles 
. decides that the penalty for violating the Compulsory Education Act of 
Indiana cannot be evaded by marriage. Ruth Bowles would not go to 
school, although only fourteen years old and within the school age. 
Her mother asked for her commitment to the Industrial School for 
Girls. To escape this penalty, Ruth eloped and got married. When 
the bridal pair returned, the girl was arrested on the charge of violating 
the Compulsory Education Law and sent to the Industrial School to 
remain until she is twenty-one years old. 

Another item of legal news may also be of interest. The doctrine 
that children cannot recover damages for personal injuries maliciously 
inflicted upon them by way of chastisement was repudiated by the 
Indiana Appellate Court in The State versus Haggard. The Court said 
that an error of judgment would not make a parent or teacher liable for 
inflicting punishment that was too severe when it is administered in the 
spirit of kindness. One who vents his rage and malice on a helpless 
child under his care, however, must answer for the consequences by 
paying civil damages, as well as by submitting to the penalties of the 
criminal law. In the case above mentioned it was shown that the 
defendant, a woman, caught a little girl by the ears and beat her head 
against the wall. This was done with such violence that the child fell 
unconscious, and was afterwards a sufferer from concussion of the brain. 
The Court decided that the teacher must pay 2,000 dollars damages to 
the child. It took the view that a child is a citizen with certain legal 
rights of his own, in which the State has an interest because of the 
future position he may occupy in society. The community, caring for 
his welfare in childhood, cannot allow that interest to be jeoparded by 
the caprice or ill-doing of those who have authority over him. 

The latest report of Columbia University in the city of New York 
has reached our hands. The gencral statement, which serves as a pre- 
face, reminds us that the University was, in its original form, an English 
foundation, being established by Royal Letters Patent in 1754, and 
having the Archbishop of Canterbury as a governor ex officio. The 
College of the Province and City of New York in America, for such 
was the old title, has grown’in numbers and wealth, so that King 
George the Second, could he see it, would marvel at the wonders that 
his word called into being. The institution, with the affiliated Barnard 
College for Women, has 3,632 students on its books, and a staff of 400 
professors and other officers of instruction. Those who would learn of 
the various agencies by which the teachers care for their charges must 
turn to the report itself. One matter dealt with in it bears, however, 
on a question of the hour; for the French reform of secondary educa- 
tion (as we stated) has aroused debate upon the necessity of Latin as a 
matriculation subject. It may thus be appropriate to consider what are 
the requirements for admission to Columbia, and the more appropriate 
here because the method of testing fitness is unfamiliar in England and 
pedagogically interesting. We may call it the method of points. 
Every candidate for admission to the freshman class is required to offer 
at the entrance examination subjects estimated at fifteen points. The 
several subjects are expressed in terms of units. The unit is a course of five 
periods weekly throughout an academic year of the preparatory school ; 
and units or points are assigned to the subjects in accordance with the 
time needed to get them up for entrance at college. Writing, for the sake 
of brevity, E. for elementary, I. for intermediate, and A. for advanced, 
we reproduce the table of values. Every candidate must offer English, 
counting 3 points, and E. Mathematics, also counting 3. The can- 
didate may offer any of the following subjects without other restriction 
than that to offer an advanced subject involves the offering, either at 
the same time or earlier, of the corresponding elementary subject :— 
E. Latin (4 points), E. Greek (3), E. History (1), I. French (1), 
I. German (1), A. Latin (1), A. Greek (1), A. History (1), A. Mathe- 
matics (1), A. Physics (1). The candidate may offer not more than four 
points in all from the three subjects following :—E. French (2), E. 
German (2), Spanish (2) ; and not more than two points in all from the 
five subjects following :—E. Physics (1), Chemistry (1), Botany (1), 
Physiology (1), Zoology (1). Our readers will see that the student has 
no difficulty in making up his fifteen points without either Latin or 
Greek ; on the other hand, there is a certain premium on these two 


subjects, since the nine points from optional subjects can be got at once 
by taking both. The pedagogic interest of which we have spoken lies 
in the assessment of University demands in terms of the school time- 
table. 

The newspapers will have related that the buildings of Wooster Uni- 
versity, Ohio, were recently destroyed by fire. We supplement the 
intelligence with a detail that should not be lost. At a quarter past four 
in the morning, while the flames were still raging, the Faculty met in the 
basement of the library, and, after special prayers of unusual solemnity, 
telephoned to the students in the various houses that Friday’s examina- 
tion would be held on Thursday. We record the incident in no flippant 
spirit, but with sincere admiration for the truly pedagogic attitude that 
the professors displayed. They have surely rendered their fire memor- 
able in the world of teachers, whose burden it is to discharge simple 
duties at the risk of ridicule for their very earnestness. A restoration 
fund was immediately set on foot, and 350,000 dollars have already 
been subscribed, 100,000 dollars coming from the bountiful, inexhaust- 
ible purse of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Several well known Englishmen have reaped wealth and distinction 
by teaching in Australia. What are now the prospects for English 
teachers there? That mine of useful information, the Year-Book of 
New South Wales, enables us to answer the question at least for one 
of the federated colonies. The State undertakes the task of providing 
an extensive teaching staff, by means of training colleges and a system 
of examinations for pupil-teachers, from the ranks of the pupils. This, 
combined with the fact that the examinations for teachers are more 
stringent than in the United Kingdom. renders it practically impossible 
for the ordinary British school teacher to obtain employment in the various 
State schools. In the higher branches of education the Sydney Univer- 
sity affords advantages and facilities beyond the reach of private indi- 
viduals. There are, however, numerous private high-class educational 
establishments scattered throughout the State, and competent instructors, 
content with moderate salaries, are occasionally in demand for thesv. 
The most likely openings for teachers desirous of settling in the State 
will be found in connexion with commercial education, the importance 
of which is now generally recognized, periodical examinations being 
held in connexion with the Sydney Chamber of Commerce. 

Although the importance of the study of languages is generally recog- 
nized, and French and German are supposed to be taught in many 
of the colleges and schools, the number of competent instructors is 
limited, and there are few, if any, capable of teaching other modern 
languages, such as Spanish and Italian. Those capable of imparting 
instruction in these might be enabled to secure engagements from 
various collegiate institutions as opportunities arise. 


INDIA. 

Sir Harnam Singh has given 50,000 rupees to establish a number otf 
scholarships for the assistance of pocr Indian students in the Punjab. 
The trust will be managed by a committee, and rules for its adminis- 
tration are now being framed. 

A University Commission is sitting at Madras with a wide scope 
of inquiry. Among the subjects to which its attention is being directed 
is the establishment of a teaching University ; for the Madras Univer- 
sity as at present constituted, although not a purely examining body, 
does not adequately perform the functions of a University in supplying 
instruction. Again, witnesses are being invited to give an opinion on 
the advisability of organizing B.A. Honour Courses, no distinction of 
pass and class having hitherto been drawn among candidates for the 
first degree. The old controversy between Government and aided 
colleges is being revived before the Commission, and proposals are 
reaching it for the reform of the Syndicate and the Senate. One of the 
most pressing wants of the Madras University is a good library—might 
not English hands well be extended to make good the defect ? 

A hopeful sign of progress in India is the liberal expenditure of 
labour and ability in the translation of text-books into the native 
languages. Euclid done into Telugu is the latest example of which we 
have knowledge. Education through the vernaculars is what pedagogy 
and common sense prescribe for the intellectual development of the 


country. 
CANADA. 

We have never been able to understand why educational statistics 
take such an unconscionably long time to dress, since nothing is re- 
quired to prepare them except a type-writer and the four simple rules 
of arithmetic. After this little grumble we may thank the Minister of 
Education for the latest issue of the Educational Report for the Province 
of Ontario, the figures in which bring us down to the year 1900. In 
that year the total number of registered pupils was 462,494, with an 
average attendance of 263,181; in 1867 the average attendance was 
163,974, so that the progress indicated is satisfactory. About 22 per 
cent. of the entire population were enrolled in the schools, whilst it 
appears from the report of the American Commissioner of Education 
that in the United States a little over 20 per cent. of the people attend 
school. If we take all the circumstances into account, the colony is 
more points to the good than would at first be thought. The total 
annual expenditure on education is four and a half million dollars, or 
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nearly ten dollars per pupil. We observe with pleasure that the system 
of kindergarten instruction, first introduced into Ontario in 1882, and 
subsequently, by the Public Schools Act of 1885, made part of the school 
system of the Province, has met with encouraging success. A report of 
the pupils receiving instruction in this way was first made in 1892. 
The report showed that in the short space of ten years 69 kinder- 
gartens had been established, with 160 teachers, attended by 6,375 
children under six years of age. In 1900 the number of kinder- 
gartens has increased to 120, with 250 teachers, attended by 11,234 
pupils under seven years of age. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Loyalty inculcated through the school is now the order of the day in 
most British colonies. The principle has given rise in Cape Colony to 
a not unhappy imitation of American methods. The Superintendent- 
General of Education has established a ‘‘ Victoria Day” (24th May, 
or, in this year, 23rd May), and hopes that the real significance of the 
holiday will be brought home to all pupils. Teachers, he observes, 
could not do better than spend a portion of the school day on Thurs- 
day, the 22nd, in recounting brietly the story of the great (Jueen’s life, 
and in drawing attention to the high qualities of heart and mind which 
made her loved and revered far beyond the limits of her own wide 
dominions. l 

On Degree Day at the Cape University the Vice-Chancellor (the 
Hon. Sir John Buchanan) was exceedingly felicitous in surveying the 
past of education in the colony and in mapping out its field for the 
future. We extract one or two paragraphs from his speech. ‘‘ The 
time,” he said, ‘Sis within the memory of not a few of us when the only 
schoolmaster available to many ‘youths scattered through the more 
sparsely populated districts was the runaway soldier or sailor, or perhaps 
one of the sad failures of civilization who had drifted into the wilds, 
there to eke out a miserable existence. Now the Education Depart- 
ment, by means of farm schools as well as by locating in almost every 
village some teaching centre, has remedied this condition of affairs; and 
the establishment by the University in 1874 of school examinations has 
gradually raised the standard of education, and secured something like 
uniformity of teaching throughout the schools of the Colony.” 

We quote with particular satisfaction the fine peroration of his 
address: ‘* Before concluding I would say a word or two to young 
graduates. It is hardly necessary to tell you that we stand at the open- 
ing of an historical epoch of vital importance to our land. Peace will 
have to be restored to war-ridden South Africa, deep wounds will have 
to be healed and unity laboured for. The education of our people is 
necessary to dispel the mists of prejudice, born of ignorance, which 
prevent the growth of the feeling of mutual respect, the precursor of 
mutual co-operation and of mutual regard, The diffusion of accurate 
knowledge offers the surest foundation for united progress, pro- 
sperity and happiness. At the least it should indicate the existence of 
common interests and lead to common effort. In the inevitable course 
of events the control of such matters will soon pass from the older men. 
Are you qualihed to take the places which they must vacate? Will you 
seize on the golden opportunity offered you, or will you stand idling 
while others usurp your birthright? You may have concluded the 
taking of degrees, but you have not finished Jearning. You have also 
to assume the task of applying what you have been taught to your life's 
work now unfolding itself before your vision. As Goethe says. ‘ All 
education should lead to action.” Enter, then, on your labours with all 
the vigour and energy of youth. Listen to the call of duty: imagine 
a noble ideal and aim at high accomplishment. Above all be truc, 
true to your best selves, true to your King, true to your God. Let me 
cite Emerson to you: ‘He serves all who dares be true.’ ” 


THE RECTOR OF STONYHURs! ON THE “ RATIO STUDIORUM.” — 
The ‘* Ratio Studiorum ” for three hundred years, in modified and 
adapted forms, had been the standard of the Jesuits’ education. A 
word as to its origin. In 1584, some forty years after the order had 
begun to exist, its Superior-General, Aquaviva, named a commission of 
six members, selected from its principal teaching centres, to draw up 
a commission on studies. One of these was James Tyre, a Scotchman, 
though representing the Jesuit colleges in France. After nine months’ 
continuous labour they drew up a scheme, which was then presented to 
the professors of the Roman College for revision, and was further re- 
vised by Aquaviva himself, with a committee of experts. It was then 
printed, sent to all the order's colleges for criticism, and was finally 
made law in 1599, after being tried seven years. It had taken fifteen 
years to elaborate and complete it. ‘‘ Ratio Studiorum ” was a code 
of practical rules in which no reasons are given nor arguments urged. 
It was, for the order, a legislative document, but left ample flexibility 
for varying times, needs, and places. It had been several times revised 
to bring it completely up to date, and as new branches of learning had 
been pursued they had always had provision made for them in the 
“Ratio.” There was probably no work on education extant that 
embodied so much thought in compilation or was based on such a wide 
mass of experience as the ‘‘ Ratio.” 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classical, 


A Parallel Greek and Latin Grammar. By C. H. St. L. Russell. 
Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d. 

Homer’s Odyssee Schulausgabe von Paul Cauer. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Williams & Norgate, 


English Literature. 


Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 
Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 

Life of Charles Darwin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Poems of English Country Life. Selected and edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. B. George and W. H. Hadow. Claren- 
don Press, 2s. 


By H. B. Cotterill. 


By Francis Darwin. Newedition. Murray, 


History. 


Living Rulersof Mankind. By Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. Vol. I., with 
245 Illustrations and three coloured pictures. G. Allen, 7s. 6d. 

A Short History of Germany. 2 vols. By Ernest F. Henderson. 
Macmillan, 17s. net. 

Tiberius the Tyrant. By J. C. Tarver. Constable, 15s. net. 

An Old Westminster Endowment : a History of the Grey Coat Hos- 
pital, as recorded in the Minute Books. By E. G. Day. H. 
Rees. 

The Ancestor: an Illustrated (Quarterly Review. 
5s. net. 
Maximilian I.: 

Illustrations. 

The American Federal State. 

net. 


Vol. I. Constable, 

Stanhope Historical Essay, 1901. With numerous 
By R. W. Seton Watson. Constable, 5s. net. 

By R. L. Ashley. Macmillan, $s. 6d. 


Mathematics. 


Key to Smith and Bryant’s Euclid. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. l 
‘* Self-Educator Series.” —Arithmetic and Algebra. By John Davidson. 
Hodder \ Stoughton, 2s. 6d. 


Modern Languages. 


Heath’s Practical French Grammar. By W. H. Fraser and J. Squair. 
D. C. Heath, 3s. 6d. 
France de Montoral. Par Jules de Glouvet. Abridged and Annotated 


by F. B. Kirkman. A. & C. Black, rs. 6d. 


Pedagogics. 

Board of Education Special Reports. Vol. VIIL : Rural Education in 
France. Price 1s. 4d. Vol. VIII.: Education in Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, Holland, Hungary, Xc. Price 3s. 2d. Vol. IX.: 
Germany. Price 23. 7d. 

State Intervention in English Education. 
Cambridge University Press, 5s. net. 

Haufe’s Passages from the Life of an Educational Free-Lance. Translated 
by W. Hl. Herford. Isbister, 3s. 

L’ Education des Jeunes Filles. Par Henri Marion. 
3.50 fr. 

Questions d’Histoire 
Hachette, 3-50 fr. 

Premier Congres International de Enseignement du Dessin. 17 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, 5 fr. 

The Basis of Social Relations. By Daniel G. Brenton. 

The Basis of Design. By Walter Crane. G. Bell, 6s. 


By J. E. G. Montmorency. 


Armand Colin, 


et d'Enseignement. Par A. V. Langlois. 


Murray, 8s. 


“THE POETS POET.” 


s HE Poet’s Poet” one hath called thee, Keats ; 
The light tongue knowing not what praise it gave 

For such are not these rhymers of the streets, 

But Nature’s self—a Sappho sweet and grave. 

He hears a rolling Epic in the wave, 
The wind a fitful Elegy repeats, 
The rainbow hath a Sonnet’s numbered sweets, 

And bright Anthologies the woodland pave. 
Thy book is one with Nature’s. Here are embers 

On moss-grown altars, flowering into flame ; 
Huge sorrows, like the snows of all Decembers 

Heaped upon mountains ; and the hushed acclaim 
Of fir woods filled with what the wind remembers 

Of wide tumultuous waters whence it came. 

F. W. BOURDILLON, 
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Now Ready. School Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 


Compiled by E. V. LUCAS. 


Children are too often taught to read great poetry at an age at which it cannot interest them, and 
the need has been felt for a book which shall be a kind of stepping stone from the nursery rhyme 
to the classics of English poetry. This volume has been compiled to meet that need. It contains 
hundreds of poems by old and modern authors. 


THE SPECTATOR says: ‘‘A most delightful selection . . . unfailing instinct for children’s poetry.” 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW says: ‘There is not a verse in the whole collection over the heads of children.” 

THE GLASGOW HERALD says: “ Probably the juvenile taste is harder to hit than that of the average adult, tor the ‘ soaring human 
boy” is a more ingenious animal than the grown-up, and is not to be gulled into liking what he does not want. That Mr. Lucas has succeeded 
so well speaks eloquently of his understanding and discrimination. With a perfect instinct he has gathered from the abundant store of narrative 
and jocular verse some hundreds of poems which boys and girls will find a never-failing source of delight, and which may prove a satisfactory 
introduction to the higher realms of poetry.” 


Just Published. 


English Songs and Ballads. 


Selected by T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
(WORLD’S CLASSIC SERIES, XIII.) 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt back, Is. net ; leather, gilt back, top, and side, with silk marker, 2s. net. 


This Anthology, which covers the whole field of English Poetry from Shakespeare to Tennyson and 
Browning, will be found specially suitable for School purposes. 


ld fae EAA EE 
London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
BOOKS FOR ALI EXAMINATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand.) 
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A SELECTION FROM 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOUR. By 
W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. With 24 Col- 
oured Plates.  §s. 

t The plates strikingly show the remarkable range 
and variety of marine painting. Mr. Wyllie's method 
is fully described, and the book will appeal in this 


respect to the student.” —L iverpool Post. ART 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS. By 
J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured MANUALS. 


Plates. Second Impression. Price 5s. 
\ “With the sketches to refer to, Mr. MacWhirter's 
precepts and hints, based upon long and varied 
ractice, will be completely intelligible to the veriest 
eginner, and the student who follows his directions 
wil find that many apparently formidable difficulties 
can be easily surmounted."—Glvée. 


TO EN I a I GI IT OIG A TTA TIE TE I GI A TTR SS restate 
A History of England. By Hi. O. ARNoLD-Forsrer, M.A. 
ourth and Revised Edition. From the Landing of Julius 
Civsar to the Present Day. 852 pages, copiously Illustrated, cloth, 

5s. ; or, superior binding with gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. (French-English 
and English-French.) 615th Thousand. 


CASSELL’S 1,150 pages,cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 
CASSELL'S CERMAN DICTIONARY. (German - 

English and English - German.) 277th 

UNRIVALLED Thousand. 1,120 pages. Demy 8vo. Cheap 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 

DICTIONARIES. | CASSELL'S LATIN DICTIONARY. (Latin-English 


and English-Latin.) 132nd Thousand. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, Ss. 


Cassell’s Educational Catalogue will be sent, post free, on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Tutorial Preparations: Natural History 
LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES 


In every branch of Natural Science, from 6s. per dozen. 
Stem Structure, Leaf and Floral Structure, Ovaries, F ruits, Seeds, &c. 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute, China Grass, Silk, Wool, &c. 

THE o i 
’ . 66 a . . 
Student's Series of “ Microscopical Studies” 
In “ELEMENTARY” and “ADVANCED BOTANY,” 
Comprising 48 Preparations. £1. 1s. net. 


BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIVE DIAGRA MS, 1s. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplicd at the prices indicated. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


48 Preparations to illustrate the ‘‘ Histology of the Rabbit.” 
41. Is. net. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


460 Lantern Slides to illustrate Human Physiology and Histology. 


Plain Slides, 6s. per doz. ; Coloured Slides from 12s. per doz. 


3,000 Lautern Slides to illustrate the “Animal Kingdom.” 

2,000 “ A i “ Vegetable Kingdom.” 

1,500 Lantern Slides to illustrate Geology, Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, &c. 


20,000 Microscopical Preparations in Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. 


PREPARERS OF LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES ONLY. 


CATALOGUES Jor Session 1901-1902 now Ready. Pest free. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd., 


48 Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Greek and Tatin. 


LIBRARY EDITION NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF GREECH TO THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By Professor J. B. 
Bury, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. With Maps and Plans. 
In 2 vols., 8vo, 25s. net. 

*,° SCHOOL EDITION. 3rd Impression. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE.—New Volume. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By S. O. ANDREW, 
M.A., Head Master of the Hulme Grammar School, Oldham. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


*,* Key, for Teachers only. [ Ready shortly. 


5s. net. 


LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. For the 
Use of Higher Forms in Schools, and of Students working for 
Pass Degrees. Selected hy M. ALFORD, Lecturer in Classics at 
Girton and Westfield Colleges. Globe 8vo, 3s. 


Educational News.— A better work of its kind we have not seen. The passages 
have been selected with scholarly skill, and their arrangement is exceient. 


French and German. 


SIEPMANN'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH SERIES.—New Volumes. 


NAPOLÉON. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Adapted and Edited 
by W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A. With Map. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


Word and Phrase Book. Sewed, 6d. Key to Appen- 
dices. 2s. 6d. net. 
Hducational News.— The treatment throughout ts thorough and complete, and 


this volume distinctly maintains the high character of the series. 


SIEPMANN'S ELEMENTARY GERMAN SERIES.—New Volume. 


WILHELM DER SIEGRHICSH. By KARL Zastrow. 
Edited by E. P. AsH, M.A., Master of Modern Side, Haileybury 
College. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE. By FERDINAND SCHRADER. 
Adapted and edited by R. H. ALLPREss, M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


Word and Phrase Books. With German Translations. 
Sewed, 6d. each. Keys to the Appendices. 2s. 6d. net 


each. 


Mathematics. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE CALCU- 
LUS. With Illustrations from Geometry, Mechanics, and 
Physics. By Professor GEORGE A. Gipson, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Nature.‘ Among several notable characteristics possessed by this work, the 
most prominent appears to be the severity of its logic. In one important respect it 
ditfers also from the usual English mathematical treatise—it seems to speak to the 
student, warning bim against too probable error and giving him advice. This is a 
feature which should be encouraged. . . . A work which seems to leave no difficulty 
unnoticed.” 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY FOR THE USH OF 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. By the late I. Top- 
HUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. Revised by J. G. LEATHEM, M.A., 
D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Educational News.—'' We must congratulate Dr. Leathem on the way in which 
he has re-clothed an old friend, and we hope the book may have as long a career of 
usefulness as its predecessor had.” 


SOLUTIONS OF THE PROBLEMS AND THEO- 
REMS IN SMITH AND BRYANT’S GHOMETRY. 
By CHARLES SMITH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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METHUENS NEW LIST JOURNAL oF EDUCATION. 


EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. By W. Witviamson, B.A., 
Head Master of the West Kent Grammar School, Brockley. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. [ Way, 1902. 

Ninety-nine Graduated Passages for Dictation, suitable for pupils of 
from eight to twelve years of age. With an Appendix containing over 

Six Hundred Spelling Words. 


THE MAKERS OF EUROPE. By E. M. Witmor-Buxron, 
Assistant Mistress, Brighton and Hove High School. With Maps 
and Plans. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. [ May, 1902. 

A Text-Book of European History suitable for the Middle Forms of 

Schools. The whole course is designed to fill about two years at the 

rate of two short lessons a week. i 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. 
With Vocabularies and Notes. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. KEY, 3s. net. 
Suitable for use in Upper Forms and for Candidates for Army 
Examinations. Adopted at Edinburgh Academy; Victoria College, 
Jersey ; Maritzburg College, Natal ; Marlborough College ; University 
College, Nottingham, &c. 


A COMMERCIAL CEOCRAPHY OF FOREICN NATIONS. 
F. C. Boon, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
A companion volume to Lyde’s ‘‘Commercial Geography of the 
British Empire.” 


THE ROSE READER. By Epwarp Rose. With numerous 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. And in Four Parts. [Zn the press. 

A reader on a new and original plan. The distinctive feature of 

this book is the entire avoidance of irregularly-spelt words until the 

pupil has thoroughly mastered the principle of reading, and learned its 

enjoyment. The reading of connected sentences begins from the first 
page, before the entire alphabet is introduced. 


METHUEN’S JUNIOR SCHOOL BOOKS 


Edited by OLIVER D. INSKIP, M.A., LL.D.. Head Master of 
Framlingham College,and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A., F.R.S.L., 
Head Master of the West Kent Grammar School, Brockley. 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above title a series of school 
class books. These are adapted to the needs of the Lower and Middle 
Forms of Public Schools, and are suitable for the use of candidates 
preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations. 


A GLASS BOOK OF DICTATION PASSAGES. By W. WiL- 
1IAMSON, B.A. Fifth Edition. Crown &vo, ts. 6d. 

In use at over two hundred large Secondary Schools, including Bath 
College, Blackheath School, Bradfield College, Cheltenham College, 
Edinburgh Academy, Merchant Taylors’ School, Mill Hill School, Not- 
tingham High School, St. Olave’s School, Southwark, St. Paul’s School. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. Edited by A. E. 
RuBIE, M.E., Head Master of the Royal Naval School, Eltham. 
With Three Maps. Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 

Adopted at Harrow; St. Paul's School; Bath College; Mill Hill 
school; Owen’s School, Islington; King’s College, Canterbury ; 
Aravon School, Bray ; Grammar School, Kirkby Ravensworth ; Moor- 
side School, Okehampton: Wellington College (Salop); Dronfield 
Grammar School; &c. 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By W. Wittiamson, B.A. 


With numerous Passages for Parsing and Aualysis, and a Chapter 
on Essay Writing. Crown 8vo, 240 pages, 2s. 

** The result of thought as well as of reading. It contains the clearest account of 
the gerund that we remember to have seen. A considerable amount of space is 
devoted to an explanation of a simple system of analysis. We strongly recommend 
this grarmmar to the notice of our readers." —Secoudary Education. 

*‘Obviously the work of a practical teacher. A prominent place is rightly allotted 
to sentence analysis. Useful practical hints are given on essay writing, paraphrasing, 
and punctuation. Altogether this neat little book seems excellently suited to the 
rejuirements of those for whom it is intended."— Educational Times. 

** The teaching is sound and well adapted to junior and middle forms."—Guardian, 


A JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. TYLER, B.A., F.CS., 
Science Master at Framlingham College. With 73 Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 

A text work to supplement lecture experiments. Special attention 
has been paid to the arrangement of the type and matter, with a view 
to enabling boys to acquire a scientific knowledge of chemistry in the 
limited time at their disposal. 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page... £5 10 0 | Half Page ... .. $3 0 0 
Quarter Page ... 115 0 One-Eighth Page ... 017 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Prrraip RATES FOR SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &o.— 


6d. per line ; minimum charge, 5s. 

Situations Vacant and Engagements Wanted.—30 words for 2s. ; each 
10 words after, 6d. 

Lectures, Classes, Non-Resident Engagements, &c.—48 words for 3s. ; 
each 8 words after, 6d 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue wil! be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 

(Advertisers are reminded that‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NameEs at Post Ofices are not taken in, but are sent at once tothe Returned Letter 
Office.” ) 

Ai Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
t“ THE PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 BRoApway, LUDGATE HIL1, 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., shoula 
be made payable to WILLIAM RicE; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, ‘*The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only be 
received at the rate of thirteen to the shilling. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 108., a postcard or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
ang hase name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders ss? 

t crossed.” 


LonpoN: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE BILL. 


AST month we considered the Education Bill only in its 
broad outlines, postponing till it had passed the second 
reading any criticisms in detail. For this we must wait yet 
another month ; but in the interim something may be said as 
to the reception it has met with in the press and on the 
platform. Individual utterances are quoted and commented on 
in other columns, and we will here attempt to form a general 
estimate of public opinion as far as it has declared itself, and 
to balance against one another the parties that will support 
and the parties that will resist the Bill. What does the pro- 
fession say? That is the first and most important factor to 
determine. Bothin numbers and importance, the National 
Union of Teachers must rank as the “ prerogative tribe,” and 
the Bristol Conference passed an almost unanimous resolution 
in favour of the Bill. They, in common with ourselves and 
nearly every educational authority, took exception to local 
option ; but we may now assume that this fatal objection will 
be removed. It is not hard to conjecture why these permissive 
clauses were introduced in the first draft. Compulsion, so Mr. 
Balfour argued, is not always the best way to secure uniform- 
ity; let us wait for a mandate (our friend the Duke is still 
whistling for a wind) ; give them time, and the County Councils 
will themselves ask to be compelled ; then, like the lady in 
“ Don Juan,” we will consent with a good grace. 

From other bodies of teachers there has been as yet no public 
pronouncement, but we have sufficient grounds for stating that 
the College of Preceptors, the Teachers’ Guild, the Association 
of Head Masters, and the Association of Assistant Masters all 
regard the Bill with favour. 

When we turn from the teachers to the churches a very dif- 
ferent aspect presents itself. Open war is declared, and the 
battle is set in array : on the one side the Established Church 
and the Roman Catholics ; and on the other the Liberation 
Society and the bulk of the Dissenters. It requires the boldness 
of a Chamberlain to interpose in such a quarrel, and the peace- 
maker is like to share the proverbial fate of the arbitrator be- 
tween man and wife. Yet, without approving Mr. Chamberlain’s 
special pleading (we hold no brief for the Bill), we venture to urge 
on our Nonconformist friends that the Bill does offer the basis for 
a fair compromise. You have, we would plead, all along supported 
denominational schools by paying taxes, and a rate aid involves ` 
no new principle. The real question for you is whether you 
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will get your gu pro quo, and your true policy is, so it seems to 
us, not to pose as city Hampdens or loud and glorious Miltons, 
but to endeavour yourselves to secure that the public manage- 
ment conceded in return for the rate is a reality, and not, as 
your political leaders assume it to be, a hollow semblance of 
control. l 

As this is the point on which we foresee that the debate in the 
House will mainly turn, let us look more closely into this section 
of the Bill. By Clause 8 of Part iii.the Local Education Authority 
has the right to appoint one-third of the whole number of 
managers of a voluntary school. It has also the power to 
regulate the secular instruction, to inspect the school, and to 
audit the accounts. It has alsoa vote on the appointment of 
teachers, but this vote must be exercised only on educational 
grounds. The plain man without either political or religious 
prejudices will assuredly see here something more than a 
hollow semblance of control. True, the voluntary managers 
will always be ina majority of two-thirds ; but is it nothing that 
the principle of public management is for the first time admitted ? 
Suppose for the sake of argument that the minority represent- 
ing the public are as powerless as the present Opposition in the 
House of Commons, and that abuses continue unchecked : will 
there not then be an irresistible argument in favour of raising 
their number and adding to their powers? Asa fact, we do not 
believe that any such necessity will arise. The third will have 
behindthem the power of the purse. Ifthe alterations and improve- 
ments in the buildings that they think needful are not carried 
out, if the staff is inadequate or the teaching incompetent, 
they can report to the Local Authority and hold 21 ferrorem over 
their co-assessors the cutting off of supplies and consequent 
closing of the school. 

One obvious amendment is required both by logic and 
common sense. In clause 8 (1) (c) read: “ The consent of the 
Local Authority shall be required to the appointment amd dis- 
mzssal of teachers.” Clause 9 must be likewise amended ; we 
should prefer to see it cancelled. The only other point we 
propose at present to raise is the constitution of the Education 
Committees. As it stands, this is far too elastic and undefined, 
and in this respect, too, the Bill must be made more rigid. 
First, at least one-third of the Committee must be required by 
statute to be members of the Council: the two bodies must be 
kept in close touch ; otherwise, even if they do not come to 
loggerheads, all the business will have to be transacted twice. 
Secondly, each County or County Borough Council must act 
through an Education Committee, not through a committee or 
committees, as in the Bill. The Bill apparently would sanction 
the appointment of one committee to deal with primary and of 
another to deal with secondary education, though such a 
bifurcation would run counter to the ground-principle of the 
measure. Thirdly, educational bodies, such as School Boards, 
must be given by statute a locus sfandi and not depend for 
recognition on the will and pleasure of a County Council. 

Schemes for Education Committees must, it is true, receive the 
sanction of the Board of Education, which is made in all matters 
of dispute the final court of appeal. This is some safeguard, but, 
unfortunately, the existing Board of Education are not brethren 
who dwell together in unity, and the decision of a court on 
which Sir John Gorst and Sir George Kekewich sat would prob- 
ably not be unanimous. 

In spite of Mr. Acland and Mr. Bryce and Sir Joshua 
Fitch—and we freely confess that to find ourselves differing 
from three such authorities gives us pause; all three educa- 
tionists first and politicians afterwards—in spite of these and 
many other eminent opinions, we still hold with Dr. Oliver 
Lodge that the Hill is a strenuous and conscientious effort to 
legislate in the right direction, a statesmanlike attempt to 
grapple with the numerous difficulties that let or hinder a 
national and democratic system of education. 


¥ 


THI proposal of the London County Council to establish a day 
training college in connexion with the University of London has taken 
shape, and a Board of Governors has been constituted for the college, 
including Mrs. Bryant, Miss Gladstone, Sir Joshua Fitch, the Kev. 
T. W. Sharpe, Mr. Lyulph Stanley, and Mr. Sydney Webb. It is pro- 
posed*to open the college in October. The course is schemed mainly 
for primary teachers, but secondary teachers will be admitted. 


SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS.* 


‘ The immediate principal end of punishment is to control 
action. The action is either that of the offender, or of others— 
that of the offender it controls by its influence, either on his will, 
in which case it is said to operate in the way of reformiatron, or 
on his physical power, in which case it is said to operate by way 
of disablement ; that of others it can influence no otherwise than 
by its influence over their wills, in which case it is said to 
operate in the way of evample.” 


ENTHAM, from whom I have taken this quotation, goes 
on to point out that there is another, a collateral, end 
served by punishment, which is the gratification of those injured, 
directly or indirectly, by the offence ; but this end, he says, must 
never be taken as the main end of punishment, and in dealing, 
as I now do, with school punishments exclusively, I have no 
scruplé in disregarding it altogether, for this reason, if for no 
better, that at school the person chiefly offended is the master, 
and the master is in the position of a judge and must keep 
himself aloof from all personal feeling, whether of pleasure or 
of pain. Only in those cases where personal concrete loss has 
been suffered by an individual can this collateral end of punish- 
ment be taken into consideration at school; such cases are 
comparatively rare, and can probably be met from the injured 
party’s point of view by causiny restitution to be made. Hence 
in discussing the question I have brought before you we can 
start from the three main ends of punishment, and these I shall 
call by the names respectively of reformatory, prohibitive, and 
exemplary. With them clearly before us, I trust that our 
discussion may prove not unprofitable. 

I do not think I need apologize for introducing the subject by 
a quotation from one of our great social writers. School is 
but a small world, and in outline the rules that apply to the 
macrocosni will apply to the microcosm of school. But qualifica- 
tions are necessary. Though school is a small world, its in- 
habitants have not yet reached the fullness of the stature of men, 
and hence we schoolmasters and schoolmistresses find problems 
confronting us somewhat different from those which beset 
legislation or the efforts of the social reformer. Let us look for 
a moment at the three main ends already named. One of them, 
the prohibitive, it is at once evident, has little bearing, if any, 
upon school life. We can apply it only in a few cases, and the 
sole form, one may almost say, of any importance it can take is 
that of final expulsion. Hence I need, for the rest, say very 
little about it, but shall confine myself more to the two other 
ends named—the checking of the offender by way of reformation, 
and the checking of others by means of example. In life these 
two ends can be readily distinguished, in theory at least and 
usually in fact; at school, on the other hand, they are almost 
always concurrent ; for every school punishment must aim at 
reformation, and, as in most cases, the punishments are inflicted 
before a class as a whole, and the reasons for them, if not 
obvious, set forth, they serve as examples as well. Hence, 
though school is a small State, we must not press the parallel 
too far. If it is a State, it 1s a State under despotism—a 
despotism tempered, perhaps, by a show of popular consultation 
and a delegation of authority to some of its more enlightened 
citizens, but in the last resort a despotism of the purest type. 
And this is necessary ; for how shall those whose wills are yet 
unformed, who have no knowledge of life, no experience of the 
multifarious and confusing cross currents which form the play 
of civilization, whose reasons are so undeveloped that they can 
see only one element in a complicated puzzle of conflicting 
motives and whose powers are so weak that they cannot defend 
themselves against dangers—how shall such as these be left to 
stand alone, to develop their own scheme of self-government, 
to evolve morality without guidance? Hence no excuse is 
needed for not considering punishment from the point of view 
exclusively of social reformers, though the theories of thinkers in 
this domain of life may help us in the start, and, if qualifed by 
the recognition of the peculiar circumstances to which we have 
to apply them, may be of value throughout our discussion. 

But, before I weigh the nature and the quantity of the punish- 
ments that, in view of the main aims which their infliction 
should always have, are desirable, one difficulty has to be faced. 
There are theorists who hold that school should admit of no 


* A paper read before the Eastern Branch of the Association of 
Teachers in the Secondary Schools of Scotland. 
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punishments at all. I have heard of one school where it was 
attempted to turn this theory into practice. How the scheme 
worked I do not know, but the school was kept by a gentleman 
of no small scholastic fame, a gentleman well known, I believe, 
in this neighbourhood. The experiment has always struck me 
as wonderful, and I hope some lady or gentleman here present 
will be able to give us his or her personal experience of a school 
conducted on these lines. Speaking without knowledge, but 
criticizing in the abstract, I find it very hard to conceive how 
such a theory could be carried to a successful issue under 
ordinary conditions. Partly the question turns on what we 
mean by punishments. Is it punishment, for instance, to insist 
upon a boy who had neglected his work or not done it well 
doing it or doing it over again, as the case may be? Such 
treatment, I always hold, should not be viewed as punishment, 
if we would take the strict standpoint; yet in the boys’ eyes 
undoubtedly punishment it is, and it certainly aims at achieving 
those results which school punishment has in view. If we do 
not imsist upon such a practice, we surely are assuming that 
children will from the right motives always do just that which is 
right. Can any one seriously maintain this doctrine? If he has 
succeeded in finding it practicable, certainly his experience has 
been more fortunate than mine ; perhaps he hails from some 
blissful Utopia. I can only imagine one set of conditions under 
which it seems to me that such a theory could be strictly carried 
out, and that is that the master or mistress has such a hold on 
the respect and affection of the children that from fear of his 
displeasure they will never go wrong, or, still better, from fear of 
causing him grief. 

Let us see what the theory, strictly enforced, means. It 
means, in the first place, that, whenever a child neglects his 
work, or does not act up to his full powers, the utmost that may 
be done is to administer reproof; yet even reproof is a form 
of punishment. Disobedience, again, can only be met by 
similar measures. What if it is repeated, and is habitual? 
Grosser faults-—lying, stealing, impurity—how are they to be 
met? Reproof may do something ; but is it, or is it not, 
punishment? Is it sufficient, or is it not, to prevent the re- 
currence of the fault ; and, if the recurrence of the fault is not 
prevented, does there not remain the grave danger that, with all 
the respect due to the attempt to allow a child to improve by 
constant struggle against temptation, we should meantime per- 
mit bad habits to grow, through inadequate effort of the will, 
and thus put offthe final victory considerably longer than would 
otherwise be the case? It is largely a question of comparative 
values. Is it better to resort to stern measures at once, in the 
hope of fostering a good habit, even though, to begin with, that 
habit be based upon the poor and mean motive of fear ; or to 
leave the child unlimited freedom, in the hope that his self- 
reliance and power to master evil from nobler motives will grow 
of itself—more slowly, no doubt, than on the other line of 
action, yet equally, if not more securely, in the final result? 
Could we be indeed secure that it would thus grow in the final 
result, we should all be willing to adopt this course, as risks 
there would be none ; but we have to remember that we have 
little security of the final victory of good in the case of wills 
which are still weak and characters whose development we 
cannot forecast, more especially as we are leaving the young 
exposed to the full force of temptation, with little to help them 
to overcome it, save a motive whose inadequacy we have 
already seen proved by the first error of which they have been 
guilty. Does not the whole training of youth rest upon the 
theory that we must form good habits, that such habits are the 
best safeguard against succumbing to temptation, and that we 
must from the very first try to suppress all tendencies in the 
opposite direction, remembering that every temptation not con- 
quered means a serious victory of the foe? Those who are 
still both weak of limb and feeble in knowledge we think it right 
to guard from danger ; and this, in the case of physical dangers, 
we can do, with some success ; the more subtle temptations, in- 
volving moral harm, we can, unhappily, not guard against so 
well, simply because we cannot know when they will come or in 
what strength. Hence it is needful to bring to bear upon the 
child a force that will aid him and be always present. We must 
store in his memory the recollection of an unpleasantness, 
which will never cease to shoot forth its sting when he is 
in danger of succumbing to a temptation he has already 
faced once and not conquered, remembering that by the mere 
fact of failing to conquer he has been weakened in his struggle 


for the future. And, after all, is it not a law of Nature that the 
infringement of an ordinance shall bring pain and punishment? 
The punishment is long delayed in many cases, but I should be 
reluctant to think that it was not sure. Are we not, then, 
teaching a great moral doctrine by bringing punishment into 
play immediately after the offence—the doctrine that, in this 
world—or, at least, in this society, as now arranged—certain 
actions are to be avoided, because hurtful to the individual, and 
hurtful, also, to the race? Were we dealing only with children 
in isolation, we might, perhaps, abandon our punishments alto- 
gether ; we should be much nearer to the child, and could win 
a stronger hold ; moreover, we could watch and warm with 
greater certainty—yet, even so, might we not weaken the power 
of initiative and impair self-reliance? But, at present, I have 
to deal not with isolated children, but with children in masses, 
and hence to consider not merely the effect of the two processes 
of treatment upon the one child, but also their effect upon 
others—non-offenders. However sure we may be that in an 
individual case the absence of punishment may in the long run 
be effectual, we can hardly expect that the young onlookers will 
know all that has passed in the way of astruggle against tempt- 
ation in the mind of the culprit who has risked punishment. 
They will see only the outward result ; and that result, at first, 
will be not improbably a second fall. The final good result 
which may be the eventual outcome may only show itself after 
years. Meantime, others will fail to trace it, will lose the force 
of a strong example. Shall we not have exposed them un- 
justifiably to temptation? Such a practice—the practice of 
forbidding punishment altogether—seems to me to require, if 
strictly carried out, either that the children should be phenomen- 
ally good or that the master should be phenomenally strong— 
neither condition very likely to be fulfilled. In exceptional 
cases, it is just possible that the theory might work, as thé world 
is at present. I cannot accept it as an adequate theory for 
schools at large. 

There is a striking account given by Count Tolstoi of a vil- 
lage school managed by himself on his estate in Russia, where 
Original views on many points are expressed for which I must 
confess that I have a sneaking sympathy. Among other 
features of this strange school, where the children are allowed 
apparently to do absolutely as they please, is a total absence of 
punishment—a feature, it seems, from one story told, not 
present to Count Tolstoi’s mind at the first, but one which 
became a cardinal principle. Certainly the effect recorded in 
one instance, where a boy was labelled “Thief” for days, is one 
which must be familiar to every observant teacher—the effect 
of hardening the criminal and preventing any efforts at self- 
improvement. The danger is one weare too liable to overlook. 
We get into routine methods ; and, owing to the fact that it is 
our duty to dispense justice which may appear to every child 
under our control to be even-handed and impartial, we are liable 
to adopt an apparently simple method—the same punishment 
for the same offence. Sucha rule, though excellent from one 
point of view, has the great disadvantage in dealing with the 
young of making justice seem impersonal—an iron law of 
Nature, instead of being the expression of a sense of righteous 
indignation at wrong done—an interference with the rights of 
others or with the moral law. Moreover, it causes us to over- 
look the fact that the moral quality of precisely the same act 
in different children is very different, and therefore deserves a 
different penalty. 

We have to reckon with varieties of disposition, so need often 
to know with accuracy the different force of temptation, the 
different strength at command in the effort to resist it, and last, 
but not least, the varying effect which the same punishment will 
produce upon varying natures. Certainly the abolition of all 
punishments enables us to avoid these great difficulties, and in 
his own school, Count Tolstoi is convinced—indeed, he seems 
to hold the same of all the world—that the method of non- 
punishment is the only true one. Among ourselves who are 
living in a more advanced state of society, and under con- 
ditions where we are compelled, whether we wish to or no, to 
bring pressure to bear upon children and to force them along a 
narrow and not too interesting path, it may well be doubted 
whether we could act upon his lines. And, after all, the proof 
of the real value of the system is not to be found at school. 
Before passing a final judgment we should want to know what 
kind of character was produced in after life by this system of 
discipline, or rather, I should say, no discipline at all. And 
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here we come face to face with one of the main difficulties of 
all educators, not merely in their punishments, but in all that 
they do. The great school is not the school which keeps perfect 
order and regularly exacts its proper quantity of work well and 
neatly done, not the school where no stranger could find any 
fault, not that which sends its pupils with flying colours through 
examination and reaps for itself a rich harvest of mammon and 
the admiration of mammon-worshipping parents—no, the great 
school is that which turns out its pupils well fitted, on the 
lower plane, for the battle of life, so as to earn their living well 
and to face trials in this effort with manfulness and persever- 
ance ; on the higher, to act always with a moral end before them, 
doing good to others as well as to themselves. And who can 
say, while children are still at school, how far the school 
attains these ends? The result can be judged not till long 
years later, long years after our pupils have left us, long years, 
it may be, after we ourselves are dust ; but our works live on, 
and, if rightly done, may produce an influence spreading 
from generation to generation, though the seed from which the 
crop has sprung may be no more traceable either by our own 
sight or by that of others. It is this formation of character which 
we have to consider ; this is the test by which punishments 
must be judged ; but judgment is not possible at the school 
itself. Life is the great decider. 

There remains another theory of punishment at school which 
it is impossible to pass without a word ; for it leans upon the 
influence of a great name—great in social philosophy, great 
also in education. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s view is well known 
—that all punishment ought to be the natural outcome of the 
offence. I have seen it urged against this view that there 
underlies it a false conception of children’s nature, and that, as 
a guide to practice, it is quite impossible. With such sweeping 
strictures I cannot agree. Difficulties in practice there may 
be ; but, as a principle, the theory is, I am convinced, sound. 
As in the case of Tolstoi, it is useful to have our methods 
criticized by an outsider. I have noted elsewhere the important 
and curious fact that many of the great educational reformers 
have not been schoolmasters at all. Schoolmasters—dare I 
add schoolmistresses ?---have much to learn from outsiders, 
even from theorists whose views we think at first impracticable. 
I am convinced that the appeal to Nature’s methods—or shall 
I say the methods of our human nature as at present shown 
in our particular society ?—is, at bottom, good ; but we must 
remember that the treatment which Nature seems to give to 
adults is not necessarily to be a guide in dealing with the 
young. Still, that the penalty should fit the crime is surely 
our universal end if we punish at all; the only question is 
one of means—how can that end be best attained’ I do not 
suppose that even Mr. Spencer would fail to approve as a sound 
piece of practice Mr. Barnett’s recommendation of a good 
whipping to a child who persisted in sliding down the banisters 
in a really dangerous place, though he had been told not to do 
so. The risk is too great to leave all to a natural penalty. We 
should kill the patient in order to cure him. But surely such 
instances may be treated as exceptional. If we take Mr. 
Spencer as our main guide, we do not thereby renounce the 
right to exercise our reason and disregard the rule in cases 
where it seems imperatively necessary. We are overridden by 
a higher consideration—the maintenance of life or the pre- 
vention of serious injury. But this is only saying that the 
principle is not dominant, is not a law of science admutting of 
no exception, and yet it will carry us far. If a boy is late, he 
should stop in ; if he has not done his work, he should be kept 
to do it; if he goes out of bounds, he should be limited to 
places where he can be watched ; if he tells a lie, he will be 
disbelieved ın future. Dropping a pen means leaving it lying 
and inability to do the work at the time, and consequent loss of 
time hereafter; and, were it not for the pressure of outside 
agencies, I make little doubt that we could act on such a 
system almost without exception. Unfortunately, we are driven 
by other considerations, and many of those punishments which 
are not natural are inflicted with a view to saving time, and yet 
effecting some reform in the offender. Itis one proof the more of 
the unsatisfactory conditions under which our schools are at 
present conducted. But it is worth our while, and worth much 
thought, to try to adopt such punishments as arise spontaneously 
and naturally out of the offence committed. No resentment can 
be felt, and the punishment will be remembered. Moreover, 
the justice 1s apparent to every one, and, if ingeniously in- 


flicted, will cause others some amusement, thus impressing it 
upon them as well as upon the offender. Doubtless it 1s dif- 
ficult always to see what is the so-called natura] punishment ; 
but the resultant gain is worth an effort. If the effort pro- 
duces nothing else, it, at least, prevents us becoming mechanical, 
and that is always of vast moment at school ; for, after all, to 
use Thring’s words, our greatest enemy is monotony. 

The two main aims of school punishment, as I have already 
pointed out, are, first, reformation, and, secondly, example. 
They overlap one another much, but yet are, to a certain extent, 
distinct. Dealing as we are with those who require training, 
the former end must be supreme, unless, indeed, any one holds 
the view that children are born perfect and require no cor- 
rection. Now, from the reformatory end of punishment, 
there follows one important principle for practice—that our 
punishments must be as light as is consistent with the attain- 
ment of the aim we have set before us. Of two punishments 
of unequal severity, choose, I would say, the less ; and this 
you can afford to do even when you are not quite certain that 
all the effect you desire will follow. Experience will show 
whether it 1s enough ; if not, you will know how to act in future. 
This principle will carry you far and do much to diminish the 
objection felt by children to any punishment at all. Certain ıt 
is that severity of punishment is a fruitful mother of mischief, 
producing a rebellious spirit, and, worse still, a tendency to 
deceit. In my own case I know that when I started as a 
schoolmaster, owing partly to a belief that, in the long run. 
severity was the most merciful course, partly to ignorance of 
the real weight of the punishment as it falls upon a child, I was 
inclined to punish out of all proportion to the offence. I have 
grown wiser since, and, as years have passed, have, I believe, 
been steadily diminishing both the quantity and the quality of 
my punishments. But it has to be remembered that in all 
cases—with only rare exceptions—a beginner must needs be 
more severe than one of longer standing and older years, partly 
because he will not, in an ordinary case, have yet developed all 
the moral force which goes so far to render external punish- 
ments unnecessary, partly because his class will not know him 
thoroughly for some time, and will be inclined to speculate 
whether he means business or not. But a good test of progress 
for every teacher is to dispense with punishments more and 
more. From objective punishments we pass to words, from 
words to looks or even a finger movement—the less the better, 
provided the offence is checked, and checked for ever. 

The great point to bear in mind always is the weakness of 
children’s wills. Many and many are the cases where punish- 
ment is inflicted for what is not really an offence at all, but 
arises from the natural activity of children or weariness ata 
lesson overdone, or from too long confinement and inability to 
find a legitimate outlet for that spring of energy which is con- 
stantly flowing. Here is one of our most difficult tasks—to dis- 
tinguish between a wanton fault and what is merely the almost 
unconscious outcome of a child’s being or surroundings. Rest- 
lessness, so often visited by punishment by the inexperienced or 
the unthinking, is, for the most part, a sign of life ; suppression 
of it is not good, unless it actually prevents work. And even 
then a chanve of position is often all that is required, or a 
minute’s break in a tedious lesson in order to allow a short free 
talk or some other refreshment of the exhausted energy. We 
should, when we punish, not look at the offence alone, but also 
at the cause from which the offence springs ; remove that, and 
the offence will vanish with it. Sometimes the cause hes dis- 
tinctly in ourselves— ill-health, strange mannerisms, dullness, 
voice—many things will produce an irritability in the children 
which it will require some thought to divine. But divined they 
must be if we are to produce the best result. In general I am 
certain that the most effective cure for the great majority of 
faults—even at times for serious ones--is a quiet talk in private 
with the offender. I know that in my own case, when I have 
thought it necessary to use the cane, | have always found that 
the most important thing is to talk to the offender for some tinve 
beforehand. Boys have told others that they did not mind the 
caning, but they did mind the—-expressive term—“ jaw.” I hope 
the ladies are not shocked at schoolboy slang. 

On the question of how far an offence is wilful, committed 
with full consciousness of its bearing, how far, on the other 
hand, it is due to thoughtlessness, and is the natural outcome of 
a child's activity and love of experimentation, we have to be 
very careful. Offences of these two very different kinds must 
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by no means be confounded, else not merely does the child feel 
that he has been unjustly treated, but he is liable to pass, from 
mere devildom of despair, from the one class of acts to the 
other. Such a result means that by our system of treatment we 
have actually degraded instead of improving. Could any con- 
demnation be more severe of our fitness to be the rulers of 
children? But, if a boy feels that a clear line of demarcation is 
drawn between these two dissimilar acts, not merely does he 
recognize that we are trying to be just—and the feeling of justice 
must on no account be tampered with—but he is inclined to 
avoid the more serious faults from his approval of our treatment 
of him generally. In dealing with these divergent offences we 
should, if we can, make our punishments differ, and differ in 
kind as wellasin degree. For involuntary offences, or offences of 
ignorance, usually a word will be found enough ; for the others 
it may or may not be enough, according to the child’s dis- 
position and the hold possessed by the master or mistress. 
but much harm is done by the failure to distinguish offences of 
these two kinds. Every one who has been unfortunate enough 
to occupy the position of head of a school must know the 
difficulty in which he is at times placed by the injudicious 
action in this respect of his colleagues. 

Another most vital point to bear in mind is that we must 
always be quite sure when inflicting punishment that the 
ottender knows precisely for what it is inflicted and understands 
that the offence deserves punishment. In some cases this can 
be taken for granted, but I have been astonished to find, when 
cases have come up to me on appeal, how often the boy has not 
known his offence, and even in some instances has not been told 
that he was going to be punished at all. I should not have 
thought it necessary to mention what must strike you as so 
elementary a point if it were not that I have found it overlooked 
not infrequently. Nothing can well irritate the sense of justice 
more, nothing more discourage efforts after good, than to feel 
oneself, as must happen in cases like this, in the hands of a 
mysterious inscrutable providence which one does not believe 
to be infallible. All confidence is checked, all trust destroyed ; 
the master becomes a tyrant, to be met with those weapons of 
secrecy and annoyance to which a tyrant is fairly exposed. 
Nothing is ever lost by explaining reasons. Sometimes they 
may be too serious or too lengthy to be discussed before the 
whole class, but discussed with the offender they must be 
somehow, and usually in the more important cases the gain is 
greatest if we discuss them in private. Such private talks give 
us the finest opening for training to good moral reasoning ; it 
is frequently true that a boy does not realize, unless it is 
explicitly put before him, the universal nature of all action, and 
the chaos his conduct would bring into society were it adopted 
as a model; but this universal character of morality I have 
rarely found a boy incapable of realizing, when he was rightly 
approached. Law for one is law for all, and one of the first 
steps in morality is to thoroughly grasp this fact—a step not 
difficult, happily, to make, as our sense of justice often leads to 
it unconsciously to ourselves. Reason then, I say, with those 
who have done wrong ; make sure that they understand why 
you punish them and why you measure your punishment to 
the exact amount inflicted ; you enlist the wrongdoer’s own 
conscience on your side, and then you need fear for nothing 


more. F. H. MATTHEWS. 
(To be continued.) 


ORAL TESTS IN EXAMINATIONS I'OR CERTI- 
FICATES IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 
By J. J. Finpvay. 


HE “reform movement” in the teaching of French and 
German has at length reached the inevitable issue—a 
contlict with the traditional methods of examination. The same 
issue has been met and fought out in science teaching ; there 
are now only a few ultra-conservative institutions, such as the 
London University, which still maintain the old follies of 
examining a candidate for matriculation in chemistry or physics 
solely by means of a paper of printed questions. Examining 
bodies (all such as are closely in touch with the daily business 
of schools) have come to see that the “simultaneous ” printed 
examination paper, scattered broadcast over a country, will 
simpiy not work in the case of practical studies. The casual 


“presiding examiner” is discovered more and more to be a 
useless person, and is to be replaced by a professional person, 
an examining inspector, whose special training qualifies him to 
take a responsible share in the award of public certificates. 

The science teachers have Jed the way ; now the modern 
language teachers are following suit, and their claims are 
putting our examining bodies in a very pretty dilemma. Their 
attack is all the more effective because they have been abroad ; 
they have visited countries—not so far away after all—where 
“locals” are unknown, where many thousands of certificates 
are given of great public importance, and where examinations 
are held with the confidence of an entire nation, but without 
any of the machinery which the Civil Service Commission and 
the boards of examiners consider so indispensable in this 
country. Any day it may happen that some enterprising 
modern language teacher may publish a full report on these 
foreign ways of doing things, and insist that the people who 
control our public certificates should read his report ! 

The pressing difficulty now confronting the boards may be 
formulated thus :—Here are candidates—any number from one 
hundred to ten thousand—scattered over the country, desiring 
you to testify, in return for reasonable payment, that their know- 
ledge of French is a real thing ; that they can use the language, 
within limits, in speaking to you, as well as in writing. How 
are you to arrange a satisfactory, and at the same time cheap, 
test? True, some presiding examiners know French, but do 
they know how to test the French of a boy of tfteen ? 

Another difficulty comes on the heels of that. Some schools 
are trying to teach French properly—as an art of speech—not 
only to candidates, but to younger pupils. They are asking 
their examining boards to send an examiner who is competent 
to test their work. Of course, in theory, we are all competent 
for any task of this kind, but, even if we can talk fluently in 
French, we get into trouble when we try off-hand to make a fair 
examination of a year’s work in elementary French on the new 
methods. 

Under the circumstances it seemed worth while to the staff of 
a school where modern languages, as such, are taught, to make 
a non-official experiment by way of helping to solve those diffi- 
culties. Since this particular school works under the Central 
Welsh Board, it has every motive for trying to push this question 
forward. The Centra! Welsh Board has realized how favourably 
situated the Welsh schools are for making progress in modern 
languages (especially French, English, and Welsh), and is 
doing its best to encourage work along the new lines. The 
regulations of the Board, not only in French, but in all branches, 
ofter a freedom of initiative to the schools which is unknown at 
present in England. 

This school happened to receive an unofficial visit for a few 
days from an examining inspector whose name is well known to. 
the readers of Zhe Journal of Education. He had been acting 
during the previous year as one of the oral examiners under the 
Central Welsh Board, and hence was familiar with the problem 
as it presents itself in Wales at this moment. With his assist- 
ance we proposed to answer two questions : 

1. Given a lower form of say, thirty pupils which has been 
learning French for two years. An examining inspector visits 
the school any time during the year, and desires to satisfy him- 
self as to the standard attained by the form in French, so as to 
be able to write a detailed report on the French work, not on 
individual boys, but on the class as a whole. How shall he 
act? How long will he take? What reliance can be placed on 
his report ? 

2. Given a group of, say, twenty candidates who have been 
taught together with a view to a junior certificate. An 
examining inspector has to certify, towards the close of the 
school year, that so many have passed, so many failed, so many 
gained “honours,” specifying each by name. How shall he act 
here? How long will it take? What reliance can be placed on 
his report ? 

This last query indicates an uneasy feeling which may soon 
get abroad, if examining bodies embark on this venture of oral 
tests without caution. An examiner of papers can shield him- 
self behind the results of written answers, corrected in the 
remoteness of his study ; but when he comes face to face with 
candidates, whose future depends upon //s skill, as well as 
theirs, trouble will arise if the oral test is treated as a casual 
amusement for a superior gentleman from Paris. 

In making our experiment we decided beforehand (1) that 
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the oral questioning should be based upon the syllabus of work 
done by the class, not on the examiner's fancies as to what boys 
of a given standard “ought to know.” If the examiner thought 
that the syllabus was too meagre, he could report his view to 
his board. (2) This excluded stock conversational phrases, 
since the reformed teaching of French is not intended to train 
boys to act as couriers or conversation makers in French hotels. 

Test I, (for lower forms).—The examiner prepared himself by 
running over the teachers notes of lessons, comprising the 
syllabus of work started at the beginning of the school year. 
This included a series of pictures relating to France :—geography, 
history, manners, &c. The examiner also listened to a lesson 
given in the ordinary course by the teacher. These preliminaries 
occupied about two hours. He then took the class for some 
forty minutes, having before him a list of the names as they sat 
in their places, so that he could pick out certain boys and handle 
their minds more thoroughly if he wished. 

Allowing a quarter of an hour for writing the report, it may 
be assumed that a total of three hours was necessary to do this 
piece of work. The examiner in question said that he could 
not have done it with any satisfaction to himself in less time. 
When, in the evening, the examiner discussed the experience 
with the staff (a most excellent discipline, by-the-by, both for 
teachers and for examiners) he found that they were by no 
means satisfied with his questions or treatment ofthe class. In 
spite of all the pains taken, the examiner had not got hold of 
some of the special characteristics of the teaching. There had 
not been much difficulty in matters of pronunciation, or from 
the presence of a stranger as examiner, or in the use of novel 
phrases (for the examiner had taken great pains, such as can 
never be anticipated under the pressure of ordinary surround- 
ings), but all agreed that he had failed to get at the distinctive 
features in the teacher’s mode of training the class. 

The conclusions appear to be: (1) that an examiner should 
‘be a permanent official employed by a board year after year, so 
that he would be closely acquainted with the whole scheme of 
study in French, and ready on his visit to catch on to the 
situation, without the preliminary expenditure of much time ; 
(2) that the teacher should conduct the greater part of the 
examination, being compelled, however, to question his class on 
portions of the syllabus selected there and then by the 
examiner; (3) that the examiner should retain the right of 
questioning the class, but should exercise it sparingly. If such 
a plan were followed, an examiner, when he once got familiar 
with a school, might report annually on six lower forms of a 
-school after spending taree hours per year on the work; the 
time could be reduced if the visit was unexpected and if the 
‘teachers did not change much from year to year. 

Test //.—\ or certificate candidates the examiner adopted the 
following plan. He selected a topic from the text presented 
“by the class for the written portion of the certificate examina- 
tion, and put the teacher to question the candidates together, 
but in turn, on this topic. The questions and answers were of 
course in French ; for indeed the whole course of instruction 1s 
conducted through the medium of that language. Some of the 
questions dealt with grammatical points, others with the story. 
The class sat in the following order :— 


A È C D E 
L KJ] I #H 
T 


GIAN 


This was the order of merit, according to the teachers marks, 
which he had assigned to them in the course of regular teach- 
ing throughout the year. The names go from 4 to T in 
descending order of merit. This plan of names was in the 
examiners hands as he sat listening; and he marked in 
accordance with the answers. Some of the answers were 
given in two words, others in long sentences ; but it was easy 
in half an hour to get round the class three times. By this 
process the examiner had gained a fair idea of the merits of 
most lof the class, but, before deciding as to failure or honours, 
he took them in hand himself, and questioned for another 
quarter of an hour, especially considering the extremes at the 
top and bottom of the form. One or two difficult cases he 
kept behind for a little further conversation. At the close, he 
produced a list :—four honours, fourteen passes, two failures. 


The list conformed very nearly, but not quite, with the teacher's 
own impressions. One or two boys who are smart and self- 
possessed in the presence of strangers did themselves more 
than justice ; one or two others, the contrary. 

Now there was here a great reliance upon the form teacher ; 
but was there, on that account, any fear of collusion or 
unfairness? The inspector can control the style and matter of 
the questioning at any moment—it would be impossible for a 
teacher, under the eye of an inspecting examiner engaged in 
this sort of work day by day to “ cook” questions and answers. 

Some may doubt the wisdom of arranging the class before- 
hand in order of merit, but it proved to be an excellent and safe 
means of saving time. Here, again, any unfairness by the 
teacher would soon be detected by the inspector, if it were not 
resented by the pupils also. It may be concluded that an 
inspecting examiner (once more a man who is a permanent 
officer, knowing the school and the general style of work) could 
determine certificates in this way at the rate of twenty per hour 
—for senior or scholarship certificates perhaps ten to five per 
hour. In the case of these he would probably have read the 
written work beforehand also. 

We have emphasized the importance of employing an 
examining inspector who is acquainted in successive years with 
the same school, and can watch its course of study. The same 
principle is of value in the endorsement of certificates. Instead 
of simply certifying that “ A. B. has satished the examiners in 
French conversation,” the certificate should read: “A. B. has 
been under an approved course of instruction in a recognized 
school for two or more years, and has now passed an oral 
examination (/x/er alia) in French.” * 

Thus, “reforms” which begin with some apparently unim- 
portant corner of the school curriculum, and at first only seem 
to concern the progress of a few young pupils, gradually extend 
their influence until they affect the entire range of school 
organization. Teachers of science and teachers of modern 
languages cannot now rest satisfied until the Board of Educa- 
tion, and its allies, take in hand the whole problem of the in- 
spectorate and of public certificates as depending thereon. 
Wales has proved a happy tield for experiment in the adminis- 
trative problem of the new Local Authority ; perhaps it will 
also serve the same purpose in regard to these difficult 
questions of school organization. 

This paper is Shot intended as a final settlement, in the 
writer’s own mind, of the difficulties surrounding the task of oral 
examining in modern languages ; it is merely a report of a single 
experiment. We are all Heuristics nowadays, though we have 
only recently learnt to wear that label. Hence it is scarcely 
necessary to urge the value of repeating such experiments, 
carefully calculating the quantitative elements involved. The 
comparison of a few such experimental examinations would 
soon enable boards of examiners to find their feet in this 
matter. Some of them, as yet, are not aware that they are 
stumbling ! 


THE AMAZING HEURIST.* 
By G. C. FRY. 


Old things need not be therefore true, 
O brother men, xor yet the new.-—A. II. CLOUGH. 


F any evidence ıs wanted of the general up-to-dateness 
of girls’ schools, it may be found in the advertisement 
columns of 7he Journal of Education, where the diligent reader 
may find, in reference to vacant situations : “ Knowledge of 
Armstrong method essential,” “ Armstrong science desirable,” 
and so on. Thus already, within the memory of the youngest 
of us, Prof. Armstrong has attained the dignity of a classic, and 
we may look forward to the time when the publishers will send 
us specimen copies of “The First Principles of Armstrong,” 
“Elementary Armstrong for Schools and Colleges,” “ Arm- 
strong, Books I. to IV., &c. 

To those who cannot yet see that the heuristic method is the 
final word of educational science, there is something amusing 
in the extravagant claims made by the “heurists” for science 
teaching in schools. Thus, at the British Association meeting 


* It may be as well to state that the writer is a science master in a 
secondary school. 
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last year, Prof. Armstrong considered that more attention might 
be given to systematic botany, and science altogether should be 
taken more seriously in schools, and at kast half the school time 
should be given to practical work. And, in his ‘Special 
Report on the Heuristic Method of Teaching,” he says :—“ In 
the afternoon | would only allow work to be done in the work- 
shop or workroom—a room in which scholars can move about 
freely—and several mornings in the week should also be spent 
there.” 

There is much to be said for the afternoons being spent in 
practical work (only in the summer they would be better spent 
out of doors); but several mornings a week! “Several” can 
hardly mean less than three. So we have at most three morn- 
ings a week left to be divided between the mathematicians, the 
classics, the modern language men, the history and geography 
men. 

The Report continues :—“ It is very important to emphasize 
the fact that experimental work, when properly conducted, 
affords means of developing character ungucstionably superior 
to any provided by the other subjects in the school curriculum.” 
The italicized word is characteristic, and the whole pamphlet 
has the tone of a master dictating a revelation rather than of an 
advocate arguing a case. The following passages are note- 
worthy :—“ The balance is an all-powerful, indeed the only, 
instrument which directly enables us to inculcate thrifty habits.” 
“The balance is to be regarded as an instrument of moral 
culture, to be treated with utmost care and reverence.” 

And yet Prof. Armstrong accuses psychologists of lacking the 
saving grace of humour! Is there not something exquisitely 
ridiculous in this fetish-worship of the balance ; this notion that 
morality and virtue are the direct results of long practice in 
weighing ? We are bidden to set up a Beckers balance, No. 66, 
price 35s., and teach our pupils to reverence it! The modern 
boy has scant reverence of any kind, and certainly none to 
waste on balances. 

It is generally thought that, if any part of school work has any 
direct influence on character, that merit can be claimed for the 
“humanities.” It is held by some that history and geography, 
for instance, can be used, not only to cultivate the imagination, 
but to instil a rational patriotism which may conceivably 
diminish the natural jingoism of boys. How can the sense of 
historic continuity, 

with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, 


or the feeling of national responsibility, be developed by 
worshipping at the shrine of the Goddess of Balances ? 

Far be it from me to deny, however, that scientific work has 
an important influence on one side of character—the intellectual 
side. A man scientifically trained has —what “the man in the 
street ” has not—some conception of the value of evidence, a 
strain of healthy scepticism which may help him to detect the 
absurdities of political orations and popular clamours, and to 
disbelieve in patent medicines and scientific articles in the cheap 
magazines. 

But this scientific habit of mind involves a knowledge of some 
fundamental conceptions which cannot really be understood, 
much less found out, by immature minds. To ask a boy to re- 
discover the foundations of physics is to ask impossibilities. 

What is, in brief, this new method, with its high-sounding 
name? It means teaching science by inducing the pupil to use 
his own intelligence as far as it will carry him. The particular 
apparatus or special order of experiments is clearly unessential, 
since every “discoverer” makes his own path. The main 
thing is the drawing out of intelligence and the discovery of 
means of solving difficulties. If this is so, have not good 
teachers aimed at this since the time of Socrates? In what 
sense is the method new, except in the fact that it deals with new 
subjects? It is only new just so far as it goes to extremes, and 
attributes to all pupils a faculty which only few of them possess. 

The success of any teaching, from any point of view, depends 
either on interest or on discipline—generally speaking on both. 
Now in his Report Prof. Armstrong has abolished discipline ; 
and, as to interest, he unwarrantably assumes it to be acommon 
possession. Many boys like to do experiments ; perhaps still 
more like to see them done. But when there is need of thinking 
the case is quite different. Just as boys will cheerfully work any 
number of examples in arithmetic and algebra, provided they 
can usea rule, so they will do any number of experiments in 
the laboratory, provided they receive full instructions. But, to 


think out the best method of attacking a problem, to devise 
the best form of apparatus, to consider the possible sources of 
error—this can only be done bya small proportion of them, and 
the faculty of doing this is innate. 

Let us take our honesty in both hands, as it were, and 
consider how many of our boys have, or ever had, that genius 
for research, which Prof. Armstrong (who prefers it written 
r-e-s-e-a-r-c-h) claims for a// boys. Don’t we know from sad 
experience the blank look that some of the faces in front of us 
assume when the class is requested to do some thinking on its 
own account? In every school and every class there are boys 
possessed of vast mental inertia, boys who will get zo benefit 
from heuristic methods—neither knowledge nor a scientific 
habit of mind. 

There are still, of course, as of old, teachers in every subject 
who are mere information-mongers—walking volumes of 77?- 
Bits without the humour. Still, we may trust that the number 
of teachers who teach is steadily increasing. No one, at any 
rate, I think, wants to revive the old, bad lecture system of 
science teaching, with its cheap and flashy “experiments.” 
But surely there is danger in rushing all at once to the other 
extreme. Must every boy discover everything he needs to 
know? That is the confessed ideal of the heuristic method. Is 
it not something if every one can be induced, not to discover, 
but to recognize, the processes by which discoveries are made, 
the ways in which a working hypothesis can be tested, 
the limits of accuracy in measurement, and so on? The 
average boy will never under any circumstances discover 
these for himself, but many boys are capable of understandiny 
them. Half a loaf is better than no bread; but the heurists 
have not yet “ discovered ” that life is made up of compromises, 
and that it is perhaps better for a boy to be taught something 
than to discover nothing. 

Reduce explanations as much as possible, by all means ; but 
a string of leading questions is after all only a disguised 
explanation ; and no man can get even intelligent boys to use 
their brains ¿z the right direction without leading questions— 
the old, old Socratic method. 

Prof. Armstrong, it has been noted, lays great stress on the 
moral influence of heuristic science teaching. I can see one way 
in which it has an adverse influence on character. There is a 
growing tendency for boys to be not only without reverence, 
either for balances or for anything else, but without respect for 
their elders and betters. Some of the dust raised by educational 
conflicts must have found its way to the nostrils of the modern 
boy, and tickled his nerves with an increased and pleasing 
sense of his importance. He is becoming complex and over- 
civilized and self-conscious, like the rest of us. Now, suppose 
you give a “smart” boy, who stands in continual need of 
snubbing, the idea that he can unaided discover the great 
principles which it took centuries of genius to bring to light, 
and what is the result? The boy becomes more arrogant, more 
cocksure of his own opinions ; he has less faith in his superiors, 
and less reliance on their advice. “ Smartness” is the most 
detestable of modern affectations, as witness the “smart” 
journals and the “ smart set.” Pm not sure that it’s such a bad 
thing for boys, even in the twentieth century, to sit occasionally 
at the feet of Gamaliel, and recognize the existence of ideals. 

There is another, more practical, point to consider. Is it wise 
to rely wholly on the pupil’s interest in his work? Most of our 
boys, sooner or later, will have to do uncongenial routine work 
for daily bread ; and it is a very valuable part of education to 
learn how to do uninteresting work. 

To do for years the work one dislikes, and to do it thoroughly 
well, needs more nobility of character than even the best of 
Becker’s balances can inspire. 


MANUAL TRAINING THE BASIS OF MODERN 
i ` EDUCATION.* 


By Sir PHitip MAGNUS. 


if is now nearly ten years since this Association was first 
. constituted. During that time there has been a steady 
increase in the number of its members, and an equally steady 


* Presidential Address to the National Association of Manual 


Training Teachers, Manchester, April 1, 1902. 
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improvement in the character of the work it has accomplished. 
Beginning with a handful of adherents, the Association now 
numbers 473 members. The increase since our last meeting is 
68. At first its operations were confined to London, but now 
there are ten separate provincial branches, two having been 
constituted since we last met. A new departure was made last 
vear, when the annual meeting was held in Birmingham, in the 
splendid Technital Institute recently erected in that city. The 
meeting, as you know, was eminently successful ; and to-day, 
accordingly, we meet in Manchester, a city asssociated with all 
the best educational efforts of the last twenty-five years, in the 
new Municipal School of Technology, an institution which pro- 
mises to be the most complete of its kind in Europe, and a noble 
monument of the civic loyalty and larger patriotism of the 
citizens of this great centre of academic culture and commerce. 
These meetings in different parts of England undoubtedly 
stimulate interest and excite enthusiasm in our work, and 
emphasize the fact, sufficiently marked by the wide area from 
which our numbers are gathered, that our Association is truly 
national in character. 

To me, as President, it is most satisfactory to be able to refer 
to the general recognition which this Association is winning for 
itself as the professional society directly interested in all educa- 
tional problems connected with manual instruction. The 
Association has already succeeded in attaining to the position 
I ventured to predict for it in my inaugural address in 1894. 
Many of the improvements that have been introduced into our 
methods of training are directly traceable to its efforts, and 
there are other reforms which we are hoping to see effected, 
and for which, I am sure, you will not cease to agitate. It 
must be gratifying to you to know that among these improve- 
ments are the limitation of the number of pupils under the 
direction of one teacher—an indispensable condition of sound 
instruction—the close association of drawing with bench work, 


and the recognition by Government of the necessity of re-. 


quiring teachers to undergo a suitable training as tested by an 
adequate examination. 

I am aware of your efforts to obtain a reduction in the 
present minimum age at which grants are payable by the 
Board of Education on account of children receiving manual 
training. The age for commencing such instruction must vary 
in different places and under different conditions, and, although 
there 1s nothing to prevent School Boards or other Local 
Authorities from fixing the age in accordance with the special 
requirements of their districts, we cannot expect that the age 
for commencing manual training will be other than the minimum 
age fixed by the Code for the payment of grants. It is, I think, 
now recognized that a reduction in the age from twelve to 
eleven is desirable in rural districts, where, however much we 
regret the fact, children leave school at an earlier age than in 
large towns, and where schools, particularly those assisted by 
voluntary contributions, are most in need of State aid. More- 
over, there 1s no class of children to whom manual instruction 
is of more importance than those who are likely to be engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. At present, therefore, there are many 
schools too poor to supply manual training without State aid, 
in which the children obtain very little benefit from the short 
course of instruction they receive. 

Where reforms depend, as this does, very largely on State 
aid, we must learn not to be disappointed if they are considered 
from some other standpoint than a purely educational one. 
The question of ways and means cannot be altogether over- 
looked. We are, I fear, too apt, in such instances, to blame 
the heads of our Government Departments ; but even “my 
Lords” do not pretend to be omnipotent. They are very much 
in the position of the gods of ancient Greece, who were them- 
selves subservient to the decrees of some higher power— 


that power, which rules us as with rods, 
Lord above lords, and god behind pods, 


the power which, in our own State, sits enthroned, stern and 
relentless as fate itself, within the Treasury Offices at White- 
hall. 

There is another matter affecting your interests to which I 
ought to refer, and that is the Order in Council, recently issued, 
constituting a Register of Teachers. It is largely owing to the 
representations of this Association that the Teachers’ Certificate, 
issued by the City Guilds Institute to duly trained persons who 


have passed two difficult examinations, has been recognized as 
the qualifying certificate by the educational authorities of Eng- 
land and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; and the Order in 
Council to which I have referred permits manual training 
teachers and teachers of other special subjects to be placed on 
the authoritative Register of Teachers of the Board of Educa- 
tion. I hope that many of you may apply for recognition by the 
Board, and may achieve the distinction of having your names 
placed on that Register. 

As regards the City Guilds Teachers’ Certificate, I may take 
this opportunity of anticipating a statement that will appear in 
the new programme, to the effect that further facilities for 
obtaining the certificate will, under certain conditions, be offered 
to competent persons who have been for some time engaged in 
actual instruction, and who have not been able to comply with 
the existing regulations. Hard cases have arisen of persons who 
are themselves engaged in training teachers being unable to 
obtain the certificate, owing to the rules requiring attendance at 
a registered class as a preliminary condition of eligibility for 
examination. The Committee have endeavoured to frame 
special rules to meet these exceptional cases, which, whilst 
maintaining to the full the standard of qualification, will enable 
such persons to be placed on the Register. 

And now let me turn from these administrative questions to the 
consideration of one or two educational matters arising out of 
the work in which you are engaged. 

The recognition of manual training as an essential part of school 
education is one of the great achievements of the past few years. 
The movement began, as you know, in a small way with the 
establishment of workshops in a half-dozen schools, under the 
direction of a Joint Committee, composed of members of the 
School Board for London and the City Guilds. Although 
manual instruction is not yet an obligatory subject in all ele- 
mentary schools, it forins part of the teaching, encouraged by 
the larger number of school authorities throughout the kingdom, 
and receives full recognition in the Government Code. More- 
over, the beneticial etfects of the teaching in promoting accuracy 
of thought have led to important changes in the methods of 
instruction in other subjects, not only in our primary, but also in 
our secondary, schools. I have no hesitation in saying that 
at present many of the recognized principles of education are 
better illustrated in the teaching given in our elementary than 
in our higher schools ; and it is satisfactory to know, both as 
regards manual training and science teaching, that the methods 
which have proved so stimulating in our elementary are being 
gradually adopted in schools of a higher grade. In the future, 
under the new rules for registration, which will encourage 
secondary-school teachers to undergo a course of pedagogic 
training, this assimilation of method is likely to make further 
progress, and an important step will then be taken in breaking 
down the too definite barriers which have hitherto separated 
primary from secondary education. What we want to see is 
continuity of education from the kindergarten to the University. 
Hitherto, the distinction between elementary and secondary 
teaching has been social rather than pedagogic ; and this has 
been largely due to the cost of secondary education, to the com- 
paratively small number of scholarships available for the children 
of the poorer classes, and to the limited curricula of our 
secondary schools, in which an undue amount of time has 
been devoted to the study of subjects having no bearing what- 
ever on the future work of the scholars. With the further 
Organization of our secondary schools, so well begun by our 
County and County Borough Councils, the curricula will be 
better adapted to the actual requirements of practical life ; 
facilities for passing from lower to higher grades of schools will 
be multiphed ; and schools of different types will be brought 
into closer relation with one another. There can be no 
doubt that the recent introduction of workshops and labora- 
tories into many of our secondary schools has tended to 
associate more closely primary and secondary teaching. It 
is now recognized that, although their aims may differ, the 
methods of both are very similar. It is no longer regarded as 
a degradation that a boy should be taught to use his hands, or 
to work at the bench and the drawing-board, after the manner 
of an ordinary workman. On the contrary, it is now under- 
stood that clearness of observation, quickness of perception, and 
accuracy of thought and judgment are qualities of mind more 
essential to the educated man than a well stocked memory, and 
are best acquired by manual exercises and by that kind of 
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training which accustoms the pupil to suit the action to the word 
and to make “I can and I will” wait upon “ I know.” 

I have said on more than one occasion that manual training 
is the basis of our modern education, and that to its introduc- 
tion into our schools we owe the final break with the faulty 
methods of teaching which have brought our school system of 
education into disrepute. It isso. Al who were present at the 
recent meeting of the Education Section of the British Associa- 
tion, presided over by Sir John Gorst, must have realized the 
fact that we have already entered upon a new chapter in our 
educational history, and that our future methods of teaching 
will owe more to workshop practice than to exercises in Greek 
or Latin grammar. The aim and purpose of our teaching have 
been changed. The attitude of the teacher to his pupil has been 
altered. Education no longer aims at filling the mind with 
facts and words, or even with the thoughts of others, but at 
creating in the mind of the pupil a potentiality of action and an 
ability to use for the purposes of life all the appliances and in- 
struments which former workers have placed at our disposal. 
Essential as it is to be placed in a position to know and to 
understand what has been achieved by others, education, to 
fulfil its purpose, must show us how we may be enabled to do 
something more—to advance beyond the outposts of our pre- 
decessors, and to bring within the bounds of knowledge fresh 
tracts of the unknown. This is our new attitude towards all 
educational problems. The ability to construct, rather than a 
capacity to retain, is what we have to cultivate. The direction 
into useful channels of the spontaneous activity of the infant is 
the recognized function of the kindergarten, but spontaneous 
activity does not cease with infancy. The restlessness of child- 
hood, the activity of youth are capable of guidance; and it 
should be the aim of school teaching to cultivate this activity 
and to train it in the methods of investigation and in the art 
of discovery and construction. All progress has been largely 
due to the fact that man is naturally inventive, and education 
should aim at stimulating and usefully directing this inventive- 
ness. 

If this be the aim of education, it is the teacher’s duty to 
watch and to guide, and to act as foreman to his class of workers. 
His functions are very different from those of the schoolmaster 
of a few years since, who did little more than set lessons to be 
learned and hear his pupils repeat them. That method of 
teaching has passed to the limbo of forgotten things, and 
teaching has become an art, dependent upon the application 
of scientific principles, which can only be acquired by careful 
training. The great value of manual instruction is that it 
illustrates and exemplifies that art, and that its methods are 
applicable to the teaching of other subjects, such as natural 
science, history, and language. We have to realize the fact 
that the workshop has become an essential part of the equip- 
ment of every well furnished school, and that the methods of 
good teaching are closely associated with workshop practice. 

It is for this reason essential that workshop instruction should 
form part of the training of our teachers for primary and 
secondary schools. This has long been recognized in France, 
and the practical exercises which teachers in training are re- 


quired to complete in the écoles normales are tests of con- 


structive skill of a very high standard. In the regulations 
recently issued for the conduct of training colleges in this 
country the value of manual training is also recognized ; and I 
look forward to a great development in the intelligence of our 
children, in their mental independence and self-reliance, in 
consequence of their being brought under the influence of 
teachers who have themselves been trained to see, to think, 
and to act. 

During the whole of the past century we have been crying 
out for more education, for further facilities of instruction, for 
grants of money to bring a larger number of pupils into our 
schools, and for aid in increasing the number of subjects to be 
taught. At the beginning of the present century our thoughts 
are fixed on the quality, rather than on the quantity, of educa- 
tion. We recognize that many of our experiments have proved 
at best only partially successful ; that many have been failures, 
and that the results have not been commensurate with the 
cost. We are trying now to remedy this, to economize our 
expenditure—not by limiting its amount, but by rendering it 
more productive. By the co-ordination and orderly arrange- 
ment of our different types of schools, so that they may meet 
all wants without unnecessarily overlapping, and, most of all, by 


improving our methods of instruction, this economy will be 
effected. For better results we have to look to the further 
adaptation of the principles of workshop teaching to education 
generally. Better organization depends on large measures of 
reform requiring legislative action. It is now generally recog- 
nized that the welding together of our different schools into a 
national system would be facilitated by placing all schools 
within the same area under the direction of a single Local 
Authority ; and, although it cannot be said that we have as yet 
decided how that Authority should be constituted, we are 
approaching, I think, unanimity of opinion as regards the 
advantages to be gained from the substitution of a single for 
a dual control. 

In the new Education Bill now before Parliament that one 
important point is distinctly recognized and duly emphasized. 
I think I may say that we are all agreed that legislation in that 
direction is desirable and urgent, and that what is known as 
the permissive clause should be made an obligatory one. But 
the Bill has other useful features. It creates the machinery 
for providing, subject to public control, the aid so urgently 
needed to place voluntary schools on a satisfactory footing, 
and thus helps at supplying efficient instruction to more than 
one half of the children of school age, whose education, so far, 
has not been altogether satisfactory. Further, it will have the 
effect, if passed, of associating more closely primary and 
secondary education, and of breaking down the barriers that 
have, to some extent, isolated and driven into a Union for the 
protection of their interests elementary-school teachers. These 
are solid advantages to set against any minor differences that 
may divide us. But I feel that further reference to the Bill 
might lead us into the consideration of thorny questions of 
some difficulty, about which we might not be so well agreed as 
I trust we are with respect to those matters relating to manual 
training to which I have briefly and imperfectly referred in 
this opening address. 


A QUONDAM SCHOOLMASTER. 


Namque . . . memini me 
. vidisse senem.— VIRGIL, 


A~ D so it had come to this. After more than fifty years of 

teaching he found himself at last in the Almshouses, 
thanks to the efforts of a few friends and old pupils who had 
saved him from the much dreaded Workhouse by procuring for 
him the benefit of an ancient charity. Up to the age of more 
than seventy years he had advertised himself as preparing 
pupils in Latin, Greek, French, German, and Italian for the 
usual competitive examinations. Nor did the list of his 
accomplishments end here. He was also qualified to give 
lessons on the violin, ’cello, piano, and harmonium. About his 
musical talents there was no doubt. Music was his hobby ; 
and his passion for it afforded an illustration of both the advan- 
tages and disadvantages that “ devotion to something afar” may 
involve. 

Report had it that, years ago, he conducted a fairly successful 
private school in a London suburban town. But the proximity 
of the Crystal Palace, with its orchestral concerts, in which he 
was an occasional performer, proved too seductive, and extra 
half holidays were frequent in his school. Of course the pupils 
did not object to this, but what the parents thought of it may be 
guessed. Still things did not go badly with him until an 
ambitious scheme for a larger school led him to move into more 
extensive premises. The scheme proved a failure for various 
reasons, some of them of a private nature for which he was not 
responsible. No doubt, also, an unbusiness-like habit of mind 
and a savour of unworldliness about him militated against his 
chances of success, Anyhow the school was given up, and 
henceforth he devoted himself to the work of private teaching, 
advertising regularly for pupils inthe manner referred to above. 

In his boyhood and youth he received a classical education on 
the old lines at a good grammar school in a small Midland town. 
Then a residence for some time in the South of France had 
given him a knowledge of French, to which he added an 
acquaintance with German and Italian. Though he had never 
studied at a University, his abilities were good, and as a teacher 
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forty years ago he must have been above the average. Born in 
comfortable circumstances, family losses had compelled him to 
seek some employment, and, with his good education, he 
naturally took up teaching. He was never married, and lived 
quite alone during the greatest part of his life. His habits were 
simple, and he was most abstemious. Yet, if money did 
come to him from his work, it managed to slip away. One 
would suspect that books, of which he had a large quantity, 
musical instruments, and concert-going absorbed a good deal 
of his hardly earned money. Anyhow, at seventy-five he was 
practically destitute ; and, being able to do but little work, even 
if that little were procurable, after some hesitation and natural 


shrinking, he was induced to enter the harbour of refuge into 


which a few friends had gained him admission. It was there 
I came to know something about the old man, and was able 
in some measure to brighten his forlorn and lonely condition. 
And it was a lonely condition ; for the sole remaining relative 
left him in the world lived at a distance, and was unable 
either to get to him or to render him any assistance whatever. 

The other residents in the Almshouses were lower in the 
social scale, and had friends and relatives living in the same 
town, who came in every day and did the rough work of cleaning, 
and prepared their meals for them. But our old schoolmaster 
was obliged to do most of his work himself, for he could only 
afford to pay for occasional help. It was trying work for him 
at times, especially on cold winter mornings, for he was liable 
to attacks of sciatica if he got a chill. Moreover, at seventy-six 
one expects the decline of life to be made a little easier. But 
you might see him any day at his menial work—a very slender, 
bowed figure, a thin face, with grey beard and clean shaven 
upper lip, hair only slightly grey, and plenty of it, eyesight 
very dim, and small gold-rimmed spectacles, slipping half way 
down his nose. Such was the man as I knew him—an old- 
fashioned gentlemanly pedagogue, with just a smack of pedantry 
about him. He was scrupulously tidy in his dress, always 
appearing out of doors in a frock coat and wide open waistcoat, 
displaying a great quantity of shirt front. But his tidiness did 
not extend to his room; disorder reigned everywhere. His 
few pieces of furniture—remnants of more prosperous days— 
were yet sufficient to crowd the humble dwelling room of the 
- Almshouse. Very reluctantly he had parted with such of his 
books and musical instruments as were saleable, but a con- 
siderable quantity of the former remained, and completely 
filled one side of the small room, besides making a mound on 
the floor in an inconvenient corner. From these habitats the 
books were accustomed to stray, spreading themselves over the 
table, the chairs, and the window sill in a most bewildering 
fashion. If you wished tosit down ona chair, you first removed a 
pile of books to the table, a risky proceeding, for they invariably 
upset the equilibrium of the pile already on the table, thus 
augmented by the pile from the chair. 

Disregardless of his own comfort, my old friend would fre- 
quently sit very gingerly on the edge of his easy chair, not 
caring to disturb the pile of music books, old newspapers, &c., 
behind him. Occasionally, after rising to greet one of his very, 
very few visitors, he would absently try to avail himself of the 
full seating capacity of the chair, and slide off on to the hearth- 
rug along with its curious shifting upholstery! But for all 
these things there was balm in Gilead. Talk to him about 
music, and the discomforts and hardships of his lot were for- 
gotten. His body would sway to and fro, tears would come 
into his eyes, and his thin, worn hands, with their long delicate 
fingers, would move in rhythmic time, as he dilated upon the 
beauties of the old masters, not omitting to decry the excesses 
of the modern craze for Wagner. 

In one of these moods let us part with him. He had ceased 
to bewail his lot. Of the world’s justice and injustice he never 
complained. Perhaps he was too apathetic for this. Who could 
tell? Fifty-five years of a teacher's life, with its vicissitudes, 
had left their mark upon him. Success and failure had come 
to him in turn, and, from the world’s point of view, the latter 
claimed him as its victim. His sorrows were many ; but he 
had his joys, of which music was the chief. Under its influence 
one could see that he realized the truth of Browning’s beautiful 
lines in his “ Christmas Eve” : 

Earth breaks up, time drops away, 
In flows heaven with its new day 
Of endless life. 
C. FISHER. 
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THE SOLACE OF EXAMINERS. 


XAMINATION is in one sense the very opposite of 
Mercy. Speaking generally, it blesses neither him that 
gives out the paper nor him that takes it; neither him that 
writes nor him that reads. Indeed, it seems a somewhat sad 
thing that at certain seasons so much neat, clean paper should 
be, by order, disfigured and defaced. A sadder and more 
curious fact is this, that one of the “certain seasons” spoken of 
above should be the height of summer heat. Ifthe Head Masters 
in their Conference could ever bring their brains to deal with 
such a paltry detail, they might discuss the question, Why the 
most important school examination of the year should be held 
at a time when mind and body are, to state truths mildly, least 
inclined for toil? A boy fancies, happy innocent! that there is 
nothing nastier than to be examined. If he lives to be a 
schoolmaster, he finds out his mistake: to examine is far worse. 
He who writes is not now thinking of the person called 
Examiner—he need not take the work unless he likes, and is 
paid for his performance: the people thought of at this moment 
are the assistants in some schools who do a good part of the 
work of looking over papers, but neither set the papers nor 
receive the pay. The “outside examiner” exists to please the 
public—especially the parents: he is the bright poker or the 
figure head ; the dirty pokers—like the stokers on board ship— 
are not exhibited to public view. But the title of this paper is 
the “ solace” of examiners, not the sorrows. 

Let something be said about the solace to be found even in 
the perusal of an English paper set to small boys. The first 
point to remark is the influence of the present war on some 
young minds, which led them to see scarlet everywhere. For 
instance, “dirge” is a dagger or a sword to the mind of one boy 
who seems to have heard something of a dirk, while to a second 
boy it is “a kind of war dance,” and to a third a spear ; to yet 
another a “ guerdon ” is a dagger. This is a new view as to the 
meaning of that word. Five-and-twenty years ago a boy 
described it as “a thing you do fish upon ”—evidently a grid- 
iron. 

One of the more curious explanations was that of the word 
“shalop.” “ Shallop is Fitzjames when he cast a lingered look 
at her.” That boy would seem to have listened to the well 
known sony, “ Linger longer, Lucy,” and to have fancied that 
the singers prayer was answered. In answer to the question, 
“In what different ways have Latin words been introduced into 
the English language?” one boy wrote this simple statement, 
without stops of any kind, “In old battles with the Romans 
words crept in as butter cheese milk and also the Latin words 
are nearly the same as vallum wall.” Another young scholar 
is anxious to instruct his examiner, if not his grandmamma, for, 
being asked to account for the word “ monarch,” he writes as 
follows :—“ Monarch comes trom moneo, 1 advise, and arch, 
above, a Latin and a Greek word.” Another publishes his private 
views about the derivation of the word “seclude”: “ Seclude 
(sec is Latin) = follow.” And yet another gives a graceful 
mixture of two languages by way of accounting for “syntax,” 
“this means weaving together from syu and ero.” As to 
weaving, by the way, one boy has his theory ; being asked to 
give the masculine of “spinster” he writes “ weiver.” “ Seclude” 
also has to undergo another explanation: “ Seclude, secl-ude, 
suffix ude.” One boy cannot be bothered about derivations. 
Being asked to account for the word “anarchy,” he contents 
himself by saying merely : “ Anarchy is a plot.” 

This answer may be inadequate, but it is clear enough. The 
same cannot be said about the following explanation of the 
word “dirge.” “ Dirge goes down to, alter to,” was the begin- 
ning and the ending of one answer. The examiner, fearing 
that such brain as he had ever had was going (so incapable was 
he of seeing any meaning in the answer), sent for the examinee 
and asked him as a favour to explain his words. He looked a 
little troubled by the dullness of the inquirer, and said that he 
referred to the Jow note of the dirge, and with this reply the 
master had to seem content. “Till judgment speak the doom 
of fate” is not a very cryptic utterance, but it is not simplified 
by the following explanation :—“ He looked as if an angel was 
taking his gloom from him”; and the same remark holds good 
here also, “‘Careless their merits or their faults to scan,” i.e., 
“ Careless were their merits and in scanning faults.” One boy 
did not even know the name of the author whose work he had 
so long been studying—“ Auburn is the fancy name Sir W. 
Scott gives it.” 
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THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


(The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, in accordance with a resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among its members ‘The 
Journal of Education” ; but the ‘‘Journal” is in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor ts the Association in any way responsible 
Jor the opinions expressed therein. } 


THE hopes to which we gave utterance last month in our note upon 
the Registration Order have been realized: we are this month ina 
position to congratulate Mr. J. L. Holland, our Chairman, on his 
appointment to the ls. eva Council by the President of the Board 
of Education. Althongh Mr. Holland is not technically our representa- 
tive, we look upon his appointment as a recognition of the right of 
assistant masters in secondary schools to be consulted in the 
administration of the new Order. We have also to congratulate Mr. 
Holland on his election to the Council of the College of Preceptors, 
which has taken place this month. 

It is not often that an honorary degree is conferred upon an 
assistant master. When it is so conferred we may be sure that it has 
been earned by honourable work, and is not a mere official compliment. 
We are pleased to record that on the occasion of the Jubilee of Owens 
College the honorary degree of M.Sc. was conferred upon Mr. T. E. 
Jones, the senior science master at Manchester Grammar School, and 
an energetic member of the Lancashire and Cheshire Branch. 

The removal of Christ’s Hospital to Horsham has affected us very 

seriously, Mr. S. E. Winbolt has been obliged to resign his position 
as Honorary Secretary on account of the great increase of responsibility 
which the removal has brought him; in his own words he feels that 
he is an assistant master first and a member of the Association after- 
wards. Though the Executive Committee must needs acquiesce in 
Mr. Winbolt’s resignation, they recognize how very difficult it will be 
to replace him. 
_ The secretary of our youngest sub-committee, Mr. C. E. Browne, 
is also going to Horsham. His successor, Mr. A. E. Bernays, has 
already taken up the important work of the Education Sub-committee. 
We hope that when their school has become at home in the new 
surroundings both Mr. Winbolt and Mr. Browne will be able once 
more to go on active service for the Association. 

The Welsh Pension Scheme is, we fear, in a precarious position. 
The assent of the County Governing Bodies, who have to tind the 
greater part of the money, has to be given before the scheme can be 
started. The scheme is now under consideration by the governing 
bodies. At the present time one county, Flintshire, has definitely 
adopted it, while another, Monmouthshire, has rejected it; two 
counties have postponed the consideration of the scheme in view of the 
Education Bill now before Parliament. The Newport County Borough 
Governing Body have expressed their regret that financial reasons pre- 
clude the adoption of the scheme at present. The Parliamentary Sub- 
committee, after consultation with the Welsh Branches, have decided 
to memorialize all the governing bodies urging them to adopt the 
scheme. 

The April Council Meeting was mainly devoted to the discussion of 
the Standing Orders. Time was found, however, to debate the 
Registration Order and the Education Bill. Two resolutions were 
passed upon the Registration Order: (1) ‘* This Council welcomes the 
Order in Council providing for the formation of a Kegister of Teachers.” 
(2) “ This Council is of opinion that provision should be made for the 
inclusion on the Register of all teachers who, by length of service and 
good work, have already proved themselves thoroughly efticient pre- 
vious to the formation of the Register.” 


JOTTINGS. 


THE report of Sir John Gorst’s Bradford speech reaches us just as 
we are going to press, and we can only note one or two salient points. 
Sir John’s opinion of the present national system is already familiar— 
nothing could be worse. Nor is his estimate of the Board of Education 
more favourable —** a number of people sitting round a table in Brad- 
ford were just as wise as those in Whitehall.” Finally, his aim and 
the aim’ of the Government was ‘‘ to level up all elementary schools to 
the level of the best Board schools in existence.” A noble object ; but 
with the details of the Bill or the lion in the path Sir John did not 
trouble himself—he was that night in a ‘* philosophic mood.” 


THE petition requesting the University Members of I’arliament to 
support the claim of women graduates to be registered as Parliamentary 
electors, though signed by over seven hundred women graduates of 


Great Britain and Ireland, received no very encouraging response. 
It was only noticed by two M.P.’s—Mr. Lecky and Mr. Talbot—and: 
they, while appreciating the work of women in the teaching profession 
and in municipal legislation, politely deprecated their entrance into 
the political arena. 


Mr. Percy Goprrey, whose ‘‘ Coronation March ” has gained the 
Musicians’ Company’s prize of fifty guineas, is the music master at 
King’s School, Canterbury. 


THe Latest IRISH Buui.—President’s Address: ‘‘ My Lord: 
Mayor, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—Just seven years have elapsed since 
our Annual Congress was held.” — /rish Educational Journal, 
April 4, 1902. 


SCHOOLGIRL DEFINITIONS.—“! A vacuum is an empty space full of 
nothing but floating Germans.” ‘‘Az/onomy is the science of decaying 
matter, derived from ‘autumn’ and a Greek word meaning science.” 


IN an admirable address by Archdeacon Wilson on ‘‘ The Profession 
of Teaching” (Aenda! Mercury and Times, price 6d.), an old Cam- 
bridge story is retold. For the Mastership of St. John’s College there 
were two candidates. One, in the language of the day, was a learned 
rakehell, and the other a religious dunce. At the election meeting the 
Senior Fellow pleaded the claims of the learned rakehell. ‘‘ And he 
gave two reasons. The first reason was that learning could not be 
counterfeited, but that religion might, so that they would be at any rate 
sure of something ; and the second was that there was more hope of 
converting a rakehell to godliness than a dunce to learning. The 
reasons were unanswerable, and the learned rakehell was duly elected 
Master of my old college.” 


THE Archdeacon, it is needless to add, if the same painful alterna- 
tive presented itself in the choice of a head master, would give his 
vote for the dunce, though apparently the Senior Fellow has his 
sympathies. At any rate, the moral that he draws from the story is the 
grievous loss to the nation from the absence of professional ideals, ‘* the 
lack of training of teachers, the lack of a high standard of knowledge 
and of the value of research, and the lack of intelligent organization.’’ 
Regardless of scandalum magnatum, he actually hints that the President 
of the Board of Education has no ideal for national education, and 
boldly informs the episcopal bench that our theology needs refurbishing 
no less than our science of the schools. The address comes as an 
opportune counterblast to Bishop Creighton’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Educa- 
tion,” the thoughts of a teacher who boasts that he never read an 
educational treatise in his life. 


Tue Fifth Annual Conference of the British Child Study Association 
wilP be held at Liverpool on May S and a, Members and delegates 
will be received by the Lord Mayor and by the Principal of University 
College. A paper on ‘ Suggestion,” with experiments, will be read 
by Prof. Sherrington, and anaddress will be delivered by the President, 
the Rev. W. J. Adams, on ‘* What the Education Authorities have 
done and may do for the Child.” On May 9 also the London Branch 
will hold its last monthly meeting for this session at the Sesame,Club, 
Dover Street, Piccadilly. A paper by Prof. Earl Barnes will be 
read, a review of the work of the session will be made, and a brief 
discussion held regarding arrangements for next session. 


THe Rev. CORNWALL ROBERTSON, senior mathematical master of 
St. Peter’s School, York, has been appointed Head Master of King 
Edward’s School, Stratford-on-Avon, in the place of the Rev. E. J. 
W. Houghton, who succeeded Mr. Upcott at St. Edmund's School, 
Canterbury. 


Mr. ALFRED TRICK MARTIN, assistant master of Clifton College, 
has been appointed to the Head Mastership of Bath College. 


Vanity Fair applauds the Bill as the death warrant of School 
Boardism, a worse plague than medieval sacerdotalism. What evil, 
we ask, have the School Boards done? They have ‘‘ rudely destroyed 
the wholesome humility of ignorance.” What higher tribute to their 
worth could School Boards desire ? 


Tur Children’s National Guild of Courtesy has: held its ninth 
annual meeting. The membership is nearly thirty-two thousand, in up- 
wards of five hundred branches. 


THE Nature Study Exhibition will be held in the gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, on July 23 and following days. 
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-= THE University Extension Summer Meeting is to be at Cambridge 
this year, from August I to 26. 


A List has been published of twenty-nine higher elementary schools 
recognized by the Board of Education. 


Mr. F. B. SMITH, Vice-Principal of Wye College, has been 
appointed agricultural adviser to Lord Milner. 


THE difficulty of the booking clerk in reference to half-price tickets 

for children has been solved by the Swiss steamboat companies in a 
ractical manner. Children less than two feet in height travel free. 
etween two feet and four half price is charged. 


A MUNICIPAL body is advertising a vacant modern language post. 
The salary is £100. The languages required are French, German, 
Latin, and Spanish. The reform method is preferred. 


THE Bluecoat boys have paraded before the Lord Mayor and 
received their guineas or shillings, probably for the last time. No 
‘doubt the Corporation of London will find other means in future to show 
their interest in the new school at Horsham. 


THE Registration Council was summoned for the first time on the 
25th ult., and met at the Offices of the Board of Education, South 
Kensington. Sir John Gorst presided, and explained to the Council 
its functions and duties as prescribed by the Order in Council. A 
Chairman was then elected for the day, and it was resolved that the 
Council sit weekly till further notice. 


AT a reception given on April 23 to mark the closing of the Blue- 
‘coat School, the Rev. E. H. Pearce assured the company that, what- 
‘ever else might go, the two corner-stones of the foundation—connexion 
with the City and connexion with the Church of England—were safe, 
ile further, that blue and yellow would still be worn on the Sussex 

owns. 


IN recognition of the services to education of the late Principal of 
‘the University College of South Wales, his widow has been awarded a 
pension from the Civil List. 


THE Rev. DaAvip MILLER Kay has been appointed to the Pro- 
uP of Hebrew and Oriental Languages in the University of St. 
ndrews. 


CALENDAR FOR MAY. 


[Zems for next month’s Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


ee forms, &c., for London University Matriculation June 

xam. 

I.—Army Exams. Sandhurst and Woolwich. Latest day for 
returning forms. 

1.— Board of Education. Certificate Exam. Apply for permission 
to sit. 

1.—Yorkshire College (Leeds) Scholarship Exam. Return forms. 

1.—Liverpool University College Scholarships Exam. Return forms. 

3-—Institute of Chartered Accountants. Preliminary Exam. Return 
forms. 

5-—London University. M.B. Exam. begins. (Pass only.) 

6.—Oxford Exams. for Women. B.Mus. Exam. begins. 

7.—Society of Arts. Return forms for Practice of Music, Vocal and 
Instrumental. 

7-8.—Law Society’s Preliminary Exam. 

9 a and Guilds of London Institute. Practical Exams. 


gin. 
9.—Oxford and Cambridge Schools Exam. (Higher Certificate.) 
Return forms. 
9.— Return forms for Oxford Local Examination to Local Secretaries 
with Fees. 
10 (about).—Royal University, Ireland. Send forms for First Exam. 
10.—Institute of Chartered Accountants. Intermediate Exam. June, 
send in notice and fees. 
11.—Return forms for Society of Arts. Practice of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music Exam. 
12.—Birmingham University. Last day to return entry forms for 
Matriculation Exam. 


12-17.—Liverpool University College. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

13.—University College, London. Exams. for Andrews Entrance 
Scholarships begin. 

14.—University College, London. Presentation for Degrees. 

14.—Return forms for Victoria University Preliminary, Intermediate, 
Final, and other Exams. 

14.—Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music. Scholarship 
Exam. Return forms. f 

15 (about).—Return forms for Royal University of Ireland Matricu- 
lation Exam. (Pass and honours.) 

15.—Post Translations, &c., for The Journal of Education Prize Com- 
petitions. 

15.—Newnham College, Cambridge. Send in names and fees for 
Entrance Exam. 

16.—Return Forms for Institute of Chartered Accountants, June Final 
Exam. 

16.—Oxford Easter Term ends. 

17.—Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. Return Forms. 

17.—Oxford Trinity Term begins. 

21.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Second Public Exam. Return 
Forms. 

22.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the June issue of 7ke Journal of Education. 

23.— Oxford and Cambridge Schools Lower Certificate Exam. Return 
Forms. 

26.—TIlerts County Council Minor Scholarship Exams. 

26 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the June issue of Zhe Journal 
of Education. 

27.—Yorkshire College, Leeds, Scholarship Exam. 

27-29.—St. Andrews University L. L.A. Exam. 

28.—Oxford Exams. for Women. First Public Exam. Return 
Forms. 

31.—Tonbridge School Entrance Schools. Return Forms. 

31.—Bristol College Entrance Scholarship Exam. Return Forms. 


The June issue of Tke Journal of Education will be published on 
Saturday, May 31, 1902. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES, Xc., 1902. 
(Preliminary List.) 


ABERDEEN (University of).—July, August, and September. Special 
Courses in French and German for Teachers. Apply Lecturers in 
Modern Languages, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

ABERYSTWYTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Miss 
Andrén. Address—31 Blenheim Road, Bradford, Yorks, or apply 
to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

AMBLESIDE.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Mr. J. 
Vaughan. Apply to Mr. J. Cooke (see under Naas). 

Avira (Spain).—August 4-25. Spanish. Apply—The Director of 
Technical Instruction, County Technical Offices, Stafford. 

CAEN.—July 1-30, August 1-30. French. ‘‘ Alliance Française ” 
Courses. Apply to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 9 Northbrook 
Koad, Lee, S.E. 

CAMBRINGE.— University Extension Summer Meeting, August I-13, 
August 14-26. History, Literature, Science, Economics, Music 
and Fine Arts, Education, Theology. Complete programme, 7d. 
post free, from R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cam- 
bridge. 

GENEVA. —July 16-August 28. French. Apply to Monsieur Charles 
Seitz, a ’ Université, Geneva. 

GREIFSWALD.—July 14-August 4. German. Apply to Prof. Dr. 
Siebs, Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

GRENOBLE.—July 1-October 31. French. Apply Monsieur Marcel- 
Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. 

JENA. — August 4-24. German. Apply to Frau Dr. Schnetger, 
Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 

KIEL.—July 6-26. German. Apply to Herr Nissen, Holtenauer- 
strasse 38, Kiel. 

LAUSANNE.—July 22-August 30. French. Apply to Monsieur J. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

Leipzic. — July, August, and September. Sloyd. Dr. Pabst, 19 
Scharnhorst Strasse, Leipzic, or to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

HONFLEUR. — About August 1-22. French. Apply to Secretary, 
Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, London. 

MARBURG.—-July 7-27. Modern Languages. (Second Course, August 
4-24.) Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, 
Isleworth. 

NAAs.—June 11-July 23, July 30-September 9, November 5-Dec- 
ember 16. Sloyd. [The courses at Nias, Leipzic, Aberystwyth, 
Ambleside, and Penarth have been arranged by the Sloyd Associa- 
tion.) Apply to Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. 
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Nancy.—All the year round, holidays included. French. Apply to 
Monsieur Laurent, rue Jeanne d'Arc 30, Nancy. 

NEUCHATEL.—July 15-August 10. (Second Course, August 12-Sept- 
ember 7.) French. Apply to Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, Académie 
de Neuchatel. 

OXFoRD.—July 2-August 28. English Language and Literature for 
Women Students. Apply to Mrs. Burch, 20 Museum Road, Oxford. 

PARIS. —July 1-31. French. (Second Course, August I-31.) Apply to 
Monsieur le Secrétaire, l'Alliance Francaise, rue de Grenelle 45, 
Panis. 

PARIS. —Easter and Christmas Holidays. French. Apply to W.G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, Isleworth. 

PENARTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Glamorgan- 
shire County Council. Apply to Mr. W. Hogg, Technical In- 
struction Committee, Glamorgan, or to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

SANTANDER (North Coast of Spain).—About August 5-25. Spanish. 
Apply to General Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

Tours.—August I-22. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 

VILLERVILLE-SUR-MER, TROUVILLE. — August 5-26. French, pre- 
paration for exams., ‘‘ Alliance Française.” Apply Prof. L. 
Bascan, 49 Rue Caponiére, Caen. 


*,* Corrections and additions to this list are invited. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
S.W., where a Table of Foreign Modern Language Holiday Courses, 
prepared by the Special Inquiries Branch of the Board of Education, 
can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Honfleur, Tours, and 
Santander (Teachers’ Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook, 
6!ad., post free, from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, 
W.C. 


A list of addresses in several other Holiday Course centres, will be 
found in ‘‘ Holiday Resorts,” Is. Id., post free from same address. 

The advertisement columns of The Journal of Education (*‘ Con- 
tinental Schools and Pensions”) may also be consulted with advantage. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


The chief event of local interest that occurs in the spring vacation is 
the Classical Honours list in Moderations ; and this year, in which the 
Honours are distributed for the first time over four classes, instead of 
the time-honoured number of three, there was a certain curiosity to see 
how the new system would affect the proportions of the classes. Those 
who advocated the reform were unanimous in not desiring to raise the 
standard of the First Class; but they hoped to see the unwieldy bulk of 
the Second materially reduced. They expected that the new arrange- 
ment would effect both these desirable modifications ; and the list just 
issued seems to justify this forecast, as far as judgment can be based on 
one year’s results. The First Class contains about a fifth of the whole 
number of candidates, which is the normal proportion ; and the Second 
and Third are both large, the Second being, however, considerably 
reduced; the new Fourth Class is comparatively small. The number of 
the ‘‘ gulfs,” #.¢., those who pass the examination but are not classed, 
is a little smaller than usual, and the ‘‘ ploughs” are about the average. 
In short, the top and the bottom of the list remain much as usual: the 
intermediate grades, to which one has been added, are more evenly 
distributed. The result will probably satisfy the reformers ; and, if it 
be urged that there is not very much change, they will probably reply, 
with much justice, that it is very undesirable to have such changes other 
than gradual. Whether the coming years will accentuate the change, 
it is too soon to prophesy ; and, so far, the moderators will be held to 
have acted judiciously. As regards the performance of the colleges, 
the one striking point is the success of Balliol, with the unusual number 
of nine First Classes. Once more they have distanced all competitors. 

The only other event closely affecting Oxford which has occurred 
in the vacation is the remarkable will of Cecil Rhodes, with the legacy 
of £100,000 to Oriel College and the institution of Khodes scholars to be 
chosen from the English-speaking world and from Germany. The 
press has given vent to some ‘‘ audible smiles ” at the frank observations 
of the testator in regard to the business qualities of Oxford dons ; but 
there are few colleges, if any, who would not gladly submit to such 
mild censures for so handsome a bequest. The arrangement for the 
choice of the scholars, with its rather childish provisions for the marks 
to be given for diverse mental, moral, and physical qualities, will be 
difficult to carry out satisfactorily ; but that is the atlair of Mr. Rhodes’s 
trustees, and not of the University. 


. many perilous peaks. 


The following elections to scholarships at the Halls have been 
announced since my last letter :—At Lady Margaret Hall scholarships 
have been awarded as follows (names in order of merit): the Mary 
Talbot Scholarship of £40 a year for three years to Henrietta Haynes 
(Modern History), Miss Clarke’s, Warrington Crescent ; a scholarship 
of £50 to Ethel Harvey (Classics), High School, Manchester ; one of 
430 to E. Constance Wordsworth (Classics), High School, Bedford ; 
and one of £21 to Ellen C. C. Salmon (English Literature), High 
School, Clifton. Commended: Violet A. Gould (Latin and French), 
High School, Baker Street, and Dorothy H. C. Saunders (Modern 
History), High School, Plymouth. The scholarships offered for com- 
petition in March, 1903, are: A scholarship of £60 a year for three 
years, one of £50, one of £30, and the Old Students’ Scholarship of 
430. At St. Hugh’s Hall the Clara Mordan Scholarship of £40 a 
year for three years has been awarded to Zoe Eppstein (Mathematics), 
High School, Clapton, and a Hall Scholarship of £25 to Margaret 
J. Tew (Modern History), High School, Winchester. Commended : 
Bertha Hedley (Physics), St. Elphin’s School, Warrington, and High 
School, Winchester. One Hall Scholarship of £425 a year is offered 
for competition in March, 1903, and exhibitions of smaller value may 
be awarded. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Easter term began for practical purposes on April 21; so there 
is not much to record this month. 

Mr. K. Pendlebury, Senior Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman in 1870, 
and for thirty years mathematical lecturer at St. John’s, died suddenly 
at Keswick on March 13. In his younger days he was one of the 
most intrepid of Alpinists, and in the Dauphiny was the first to climb 
He was also a notable musician, deeply erudite 
in the history and theory of the art. His gifts of early classical 
music to the Fitzwilliam Museum have made the collections contained 
in its library unusually rich and complete ; and he was equally generous. 
in endowing the library of his college with rare works bearing on the 
history of mathematics. 

The election to the Chair of Arabic, vacant by the death of Prof. 
Rieu, will take place on April 29. Itis considered likely that the Lord 
Almoner’s Reader will be promoted. 

Mr. Claude Montefiore has signified his intention of contributing to 
the University a sum of £250 a year for the better endowment of the 
Readership in Talmudic Literature held by Mr. Israel Abrahams. 

Dr. Fletcher gives this term a course of six lectures on the educa- 
tional views of Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, and Arnold. Mr. Sidney 
Lee continues his Clark Lectures on the foreign influence affecting 
Elizabethan literature. 

The first members of the new Appointments Board are the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Master of Emmanuel, Dr. Donald MacAlister, Mr. 
Durnford, Prof. Darwin, and Myr. Shipley. The contributing 
colleges have still to nominate their representatives. 


WALES. 


The dispute between the Central Welsh Board and the County 
Governing Body of Carmarthen still continues to excite considerable 
interest in the Principality. The Carmarthen County Governing 
Body, at its last meeting, considered at great length the statement 
issued by the Central Welsh Board in answer to the resolutions passed 
by the County Governing Body on January 8, 1902, relating to the 
alleged discouragement of technical education by the Central Welsh 
Board, the grievance as to the effect of the adoption of the Central 
Board’s regulations for the award of county exhibitions, the alleged 
usurpation of the powers of the local managers by the Board’s inspectors, 
and other matters. On the proposition of Prof. D. E. Jones, of the 
Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, further resolutions were carried 
strongly condemning the action of the Board. 

At a meeting of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, held at 
20 Hanover Square, London, on April 11, under the Presidency of Sir 
George W. Kekewich, K.C.B., Mr. T. Marchant Williams read a 
paper on ‘* The Romance of Welsh Education.” 

It was Mr. Fearon, of the Charity Commission, who first drew public 
attention to the subject. The Bill introduced by Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government in 1843 for the better education of children in factory 
districts received the uncompromising opposition of Nonconformists, 
who rightly held that it aimed at placing the education of the working 
classes under the absolute and exclusive control of the Church of 
England. The Bill was promptly withdrawn, but it had opened the 
eyes of the Welsh people to the deplorable state of education in the 
Principality at that time. Ifthe first chapter of the romance of Welsh 
education began with the fruitful activities of Griffith Jones, of 
Llandowror, and Madame Bevan, and ended with those of Thomas 
Charles, of Bala, the second chapter covered the period which began 
with the year 1843 and ended with the year 1881, when the Depart- 
mental Committee made its report. The improvement of the state of 
education among the working classes under the proposed Bill of the 
Peel Government was to be effected either wholly by voluntary effort 
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or by such effort supplemented by Government aid. These were the 
two alternatives presented to Nonconformists, alternatives which caused 
them to be divided into two hostile sections. The pure Voluntaryists 
—including in England Edward Baines, Edward Miall, and John 
Bright—held that the school was a religious institution and formed part 
of the machinery of a Christian Church, and that the State therefore 
had no more right to interfere with its management than it had to 
interfere with the management of the Church itself. On the other 
hand, many Nonconformists, such as Dr. Robert Vaughan in England, 
and Hugh Owen in Wales, held that it was the duty of 
the Government to promote popular education, and that the 
acceptance of aid from Government for educational purposes 
was in no sense inconsistent with the fundamental principles 
of dissent. In South Wales the Voluntaryists, whose leading spirit 
was Henry Richard, were very numerous, very active, and very aggres- 
sive. In North Wales the supporters of the opposite principle, led by 
Hugh Owen, carried everything before them. The lecturer quoted the 
memorable letter dated August 26, 1843, in which Hugh Owen un- 
folded a scheme for the establishment of British schools in every 
district of the Principality. He traced the growth of the British school 
movement, showing how in North Wales it extended rapidly from the 
appointment in November, 1843, of the Rev. John Phillips as agent 
of the British and Foreign School Society, whilst, owing to the unfortu- 
nate division in Nonconformist ranks, an agent for South Wales was not 
appointed till 1853, when the Rev. William Roberts (Nefydd) accepted 
the post. To promote popular education the English Congregation- 
alists offered to raise £100,000, and the result was a conference of 
Voluntaryists at Llandovery, in 1844, when it was resolved to establish 
a training school for teachers and make every effort to meet the edu- 
cational wants of Nonconformists without the aid of the State. A 
college was established at Brecon, and afterwards moved to Swansea, 
and schools were set up, but all were ultimately converted into or 
superseded by State-aided schools. Meanwhile, the Church Education 
Committee greatly increased the number of their day schools, and 
founded the training college at Carmarthen and the Carnarvon College 
(removed to Bangor in 1892). In 1856 steps were taken to establish a 
training college for British school teachers in North Wales, and it was 
opened in 1862, and the Rev. John Phillips was the principal till his 
death in 1867. The scheme initiated by Hugh Owen in 1854 to 
establish Queen’s colleges in Wales failed. It was the period of the 
Crimean War and Indian Mutiny, and the time was inopportune. It 
was eight years later when the late Dr. Thomas Nichalas published a 
‘series of articles on higher education, which came to the notice of 
Hugh Owen. The outcome of communication between them was the 
‘meeting on December 1, 1863, at the Freemasons’ Tavern in London, 
the chairman being the late Mr. William Williams, M.P., when it was 
resolved to establish a University for Wales. One by one Hugh 
‘Owen’s colleagues on the Executive Committee retired, till he 
was left to fight the battle of Welsh higher education as 
best he might. All his friends did not desert him. One 
was still living—Mr. Stephen Evans, Chairman of the Cymmiro- 
dorion Council. The late Lord Aberdare, Sir Lewis Morris, 
and others came forward to fill the gaps. Though the one great 
‘tangible result of Hugh Owen’s labours—viz., the Aberystwyth 
University College—was opened in 1872, the storm and stress of his 
life were not over until 1881, when the Departmental Committee made 
their report on Higher and Intermediate Education in Wales. Hugh 
‘Owen died in November, 1881. For well-nigh forty years he had been 
the one central figure and moving spirit of the Welsh educational move- 
ment. After his death his spirit went on conquering and to conquer. 
‘The national spirit has often died out—fortunately to be again and again 
revived—in many a Welsh district, but from time immemorial it has 
never even slumbered in the breasts of the Welshmen of London, who, 
when they revived the Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion and established 
the National Eisteddfod Association, provided the Principality with 
two of the most powerful educational agencies of this generation. Here 
again Hugh Owen was foremost in action, both societies owing their 
existence very largely to his initiative. The lecturer outlined the work 
which resulted in the passing of the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act in 1889, and the establishment of the Welsh University, of which 
Dr. Isambard Owen was the great central figure. Upon him had 
fallen the mantle of Sir Hugh Owen, and it was no small praise to say 
that he was not lost within its folds. Dr. Owen’s active interest in Welsh 
education began with the Society for the Utilization of the Welsh 
Language in 1885. Ata meeting of the Cymmrodorion section of the 
London National Eisteddfod in 1887 the late Principal Viriamu Jones 
read a paper on ‘‘A Welsh University.” Principal Thomas Charles 
Edwards presided, and on that day the foundation stone of the 
University was laid; in seven years the work was done. He was not 
‘in a position to apportion the credit for this wonderful achievement. 
Some of the credit was due to the late Lord Aberdare, some to that fine 
Welsh patriot Tom Ellis, some also to Principal Reichel, Principal 
Roberts, Mr. Brynmor Jones, Mr. George Kenyon, Mr. Humphreys- 
Owen, &c. ; most of it was due to the late Principal Viriamu Jones and 
Dr. Isambard Owen. Such was the outline of the growth of the present 
-system of Welsh education. It was said of old, ‘‘ The Red Dragon will 


lead the way.” It took the lead on the fields of Crecy and of Bosworth 
in the days of long ago. Sir George Kekewich and Mr. Fearon would 
tell them that it took the lead at Whitehall to-day. Did it not all 
sound to them ‘‘ like a romance” ? 

The Chairman (Sir George Kekewich) said he had found at Festiniog, 
in North Wales, the most interesting object-lesson he had ever had of 
perfect co-ordination between elementary and secondary schools. 
Cordial co-operation existed among the teachers, and the quarrymen 
of the district had contributed over £900 towards their secondary 
school buildings. He regretted they could see nothing of that kind in 
England. He had no hesitation in saying that Wales had secured a 
secondary system superior to any that now existed in the United 
Kingdom. At present only in Wales could a boy reach the top of the 
educational ladder from the bottom rung without any financial expense. 
One thing that had specially struck him while listening to Mr. Williams’s 
paper was that no religious difficulty and no religious discussion could 
ever, in the long run, stand in the way of education. The results 
achieved could never have been attained without unanimity between 
the nation and their representatives in Parliament. With regard to 
the teaching of the Welsh language, he had ardently supported its 
being taught in the schools, for, if English was to be the language of 
commerce and trade, Welsh was the language of the hearth and the 
home, of music and of song. It increased the intellectual force and 
improved the reasoning faculties of a nation to talk and to think in two 
languages. He trusted he might end his days in what the Saxon called 
the wilds of Wales, but which were far more civilized than anything 
England could show. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. David Miller Kay, B.D., B.Sc., of the Church of Scotland 
Mission, Constantinople, has been appointed by the Crown to the 
Chair of Hebrew and Oriental Languages in St. Andrews University, 
vacant by the death of Prof. Birrell. Prof. Kay had a distinguished 
career as a student at St. Andrews and Edinburgh, and he was for some 
time assistant to Prof. Kennedy, of Edinburgh. He translated from 
Syriac the *‘ Apology of Aristides ” for the Ante-Nicene Library, and 
he is also the translator of Dalman’s ‘* Die Worte Jesu.” The appoint- 
ment has given complete satisfaction in St. Andrews. 

Under the will of the late Mr. Robert Irvine, F.C.S., Edinburgh 
University is in course of time to receive a Professorship of Bacteriology, 
with a class-room and laboratory. For this purpose the residue of 
Mr. Irvine’s estate is to be retained until it accumulates to a sum of 
£25,000 or £30,000. Glasgow University has received £10,000 from 
Mr. James S. Dixon, Fairleigh, Bothwell, for the foundation of a 
Lectureship (to be ultimately erected into a chair) of Mining. The first 
Lectureship in Italian at a Scottish University has also been instituted 
at Glasgow. 

The General Councils of Aberdeen and St. Andrews have been 
further considering the question of the bursary competition. The 
Aberdeen Council adopted the resolution of the Senatus and the 
University Court, that the maximum number of marks attainable at 
the competition should be the same for all candidates. This resolution, 
of course, cannot be carried out as regards all the bursaries without a 
new ordinance; but the Council resolved to ‘‘ direct the attention of 
the Court and Senatus to the fact that the terms of their own resolu- 
tion can be given effect to in awarding twenty-three open bursaries, to 
which the provisions of the ordinance do not apply.” It was also 
resolved to deprecate the present practice of allowing five subjects to 
be taken in the competition, on the ground that this involves far too 
severe a strain upon the candidates. The St. Andrews Council has 
not finally expressed its opinion; but there is before it a proposal to 
limit the number of subjects to four, one of which shall be chosen by 
each candidate as his Honours subject, and shall have double marks 
assigned to it, while the maximum attainable marks shall be the same 
for all candidates. If the Aberdeen resolution is carried out as regards 
the bursaries, which are not subject to the provisions of the ordinance, 
we shall have an interesting experiment, the results of which will 
probably be valuable for guidance in future action. 

In Edinburgh and Glasgow there has been a very considerable 
increase in the number of entrants for the Preliminary Examinations. 
In Glasgow the increase is over 40 per cent. in Arts and Science, and 
about 50 per cent. in Medicine. In Edinburgh it is over 20 per cent. 
in Arts and Science, and about 35 per cent. in Medicine. In St. 
Andrews it is about 20 per cent. in Arts and Science, while in 
Medicine there is no change. In Aberdeen there is a slight decrease 
in the number of entrants for both of the examinations. The increase 
is doubtless mainly due to the Carnegie benefaction ; but it is hardly 
possible to make any definite inference from the figures, as a large 
proportion of new students (especially in Arts) take the Leaving Certi- 
ficate instead of the Preliminary Examination. 

The Rev. H. M. Gwatkin, D.D., Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Cambridge, has been appointed Gifford 
Lecturer in the University of Edinburgh for the years 1903 to 1905. 


(Continued on page 330.) 
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BLACKIE & SON'S NEW LIST 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE TE EDUCA EDUCATIONAL CA CA CATALOGUE ° 


Blackie’s iilustrated Latin Series. 


General Editor—Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt. D. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
TERENCE—PHORMIO. Edited by W. CeciL LAMING, 
M.A. Cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 
ll 


This contains 22 varaton including several reproductions from the 
Vatican MS. There is no Vocabulary. 


HORACH—THE ODES. 
GwYNN. Cloth gilt, 5s. 
This is the prettiest annotated edition of the Odes in existence. It contains 
48 Illustrations, including 3 coloured plates. There is no Vocabulary. 


VIRGIL — GEORGICS III. and IV. Edited by S. E. 
WINBOLT, M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. each. 


(Complete.) Edited by STEPHEN 


THE LATIN PERIOD. he Elementary Latin Exercise Book. 
By E. A. WELLS, M.A. Is. 
This book contains well-graded hints towards the construction of Latin periods, 
with copious exercises. It will prove an excellent introduction to Latin prose. 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE. A Latin Book for Beginners, 
based throughout on Oral Methods of Teaching. By E. H. Scott, 
B.A., and FRANK JONES, B.A. 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. By R.A. A. BERESFORD, M.A. 
With Vocabularies. Fully Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
Blackle’s lilustrated Greek Series. 


General Editor—Prof. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 


AESCHYLUS—EUMENIDES. Edited by Lionel. D. 
BARNETT, M. os Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 


The Athensum sa ** The work is on the whole excellently done.” 
The Educational nes says : ‘‘ A judiciously illustrated and well edited 
school edition. Indeed we consider it on the whole to be unquestionably the 


best school edition so far produced.” 
HOMER—ODYSSEY. Book I. Edited by the Rev. E. C. 
EVERARD OWEN, M.A. 2s. 


The Educational Times says: ‘‘A bright, serviceable, and scholarly 
edition. . . . The well executed illustrations enhance the value of the book.” 


XENOPHON—ANAEASIS II. Edited by the Rev. G. H. 
NALL, M.A. 2s. 


English. 


KING LEAR. Edited by D. NıcHoL Smiru, M.A. (Warwick 
Shakespeare.) 1s, 6d. 

BICHARD THE SECOND. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
&c., in Zhe Picture Shakespeare. Cloth, ts. 

ENGLISH TALES IN VERSE. With an Introduction by Prof. 
C. H. HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D. In decorated cover, 3s. 6d. 
ser Aa ata Edited by H. B. COTTERILI, M.A. 

Is. ° 
MILTON'S ENGLISH SONNETS. Edited by E. H. BLAKE- 
NEY, M.A. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. [Nearly ready. 


German. 


A SKELETON GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Prof. H. G. 
ATKINS, of King’s College. Cloth limp, Is. 4d. [/wzmedsately. 
This, the first of a series of Skeleton Grammars, is designed to give the necessary 
minimum of grammar, sufficient to enable the student to begin reading. Important 
points are emphasised by the use of red ink in printing. 
FIRST STEPS IN GERMAN. By W. ScHOLLE, Ph.D., and 
G. SMITH, M.A. In n May. 
A book of reading lessons, conversations, and songs, the whole designed on the 
new method, for use with Hdlzel’s pictures. 
A GERMAN GRAMMAR. By the same Authors. [/# Jay. 


Designed as a systematic companion to First Steps in German. 


mm rn er 


Biackie’s Littie French Classics. 


Price, cloth, 4d. each. 


VICTOR HUGO—WATERLOO. Edited by G. H. CLARKE, 
M.A., of Hymers College, Hull. 

MUSSET—SELECTIONS IN VERSE AND PROSE. 
Edited by F. W. B. SMART, M.A., of Eastbourne College. 

CHATEAUBRIAND — SELECTIONS FROM LES 
MARTYRS. Edited by E. T. SCHOEDELIN, B.A., of 
Highgate School. 

CORNEILLE—LE CID. Edited by Louis Bars, B.A. 
RACINE — LES PLAIDEURS. Edited by D. Lowe 
TURNBULL, M.A., of George Heriot’s School, Edinburgh. 
SELECTIONS FROM RABELAIS. Edited by E. C. 

GOLDBERG, M.A., of Tonbridge School. 


MOLIÈRE—SCENES from LE MÉDECIN MALGRÉ 
LUI. Edited by W. J. CLARK, M.A., Ph.D. 

LESAGE—SELECTIONS FROM GIL BLAS. Edited 
by H. W. ATKINSON, M.A., of Rossall School. 


PROSPER MÉRIMÉE — MATEO FALCONE, &c. 
Edited by J. E. MICHELL, M.A., of Westminster School. 


MADAME DE SÉVIGNÉ — SELECT LETTERS. 
Edited by Miss M. F. VERNON HARcourRT, of Notting Hill 
High School. 

BOSSUET—ORAISONS FUNÈBRES. Edited by the 
Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A., of Merchant Taylors’ School. 

LA FONTAINE—LONGER FABLES. Edited by A. H. 
WaLL, M.A., of Marlborough College. 

THÉOPHILE GAUTIER— LE PAVILLON SUR 
LEAU. Edited by W. G. HARTOG, of Liverpool Institute. 

BRUEYS AND PALAPRAT—L’AVOCAT PATELIN. 
Edited by ©. B. Le FRANCOIS, of Redcliff House, Clifton. 

ERCEMANN-CHATRIAN—CONTES FANTAS- 
TIQUES. Edited by Miss MARGUERITE NINET. [Zn May. 

MICHELET — SELECTIONS FROM L'INSECTE. 
Edited by MAURICE GEROTHWOHL, B. Phil. [Zn May. 


J rench. 


FRENCH IN PICTURE AND TALE. A Series of Eight 
Pictorial Conversation Sheets. Printed on strong Manilla paper, 
and mounted on roller. Price 6s. per set. 


FRENCH IN PICTURE AND TALE. A Handbook of 
Conversational French, corresponding to the sheets. By 
MARGUERITE NINET. Price 2s. 6d. 


SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Prof. H. G. ATKINs, 
of King’s College. Price 1s. 4d. [/mmedtately. 


A PRIMER OF HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Prof. WEEKLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mathematics. 


EASY MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM PAPERS. By 
CHARLES Davison, Sc.D., Mathematical Master at King Ed- 
ward’s High School, Birmingham. Containing numerous Problems 
in Algebra (up to and including the Binomial Theorem), Euclid, 
Books I.-VI. and XI., and Trigonometry to the Solution of Tri- 
angles and Geometrical Applications. With Answers and Hints 
for Solution. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL STUDIES. 


By T. G. ROOPER, M.A. 


Contents. —Séguin—Manual Training—Obedience—Lord Collingwood’s Theory and Practice of Education—Gaiety in Education—Indi- 
vidualism in Education—The Tree of Knowledge and the Tree of Life—On Spencer’ s ‘* Education’ e. in Elementary Education—On 


Methods of Teaching Geography—Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra—An Experiment in School Gardening 


LONDON: 


rown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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The St. Andrews University Court has appointed Mr. Peter S. 
McIntyre, M.A., to a studentship in the British School of Arch.vology 
in Rome. This is the first studentship of its kind that has been insti- 
tuted out of the general funds of a Scottish University, although 
Aberdeen has for many years had an independently endowed travelling 
Fellowship for archzological research. 


IRELAND. 


The Royal Commission on University education in Ireland com- 
menced its third sitting for the hearing of evidence on April 2, in 
Belfast. A very large number of witnesses were briefly examined 
during the four days the Commission remained in Belfast, chiefly pro- 
fessors and others connected with (Queen’s colleges, representatives of 
the Presbyterian body, and some heads of women’s colleges. A day 
was spent in Londonderry in connexion with the Magee College, and 
the Commission then visited Galway and Cork Queen's Colleges. In 
the latter towns memorials from the local Councils were laid before 
the Commission, praying that the establishment of facilities for Univer- 
sity teaching in the towns might be recommended by the Commission. 

It is expected that the Commission will hold another, and probably 
its last, sitting in June, but it is not known when it will send in its 
final report. At present there appears to be a strong feeling in favour 
of the scheme of colleges under Dublin University among many ditterent 
sections. At the meeting of the Synod of the Irish Episcopal Church, 
held in Dublin in April, the Primate, the venerable and distinguished 
Dr. Alexander, advised some broad and generous final settlement, and 
advocated this scheme. The Catholic laymen’s memorial to the same 
effect has been largely signed. The Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin has published his letters on the distinction between Dublin 
University and Trinity College in pamphlet form. The scheme seems 
to be eagerly seized on by those who are opposed to sectarian education, 
although, if the colleges had the extreme autonomy that is suggested, 
they would be denominational to a very large extent. 

At the Synod also attention was drawn to the teaching given in the 
Divinity School of Trinity College, which is believed by a section of 
Churchmen to havea High Church tendency. It was defended with great 
vigour by the Provost and others, who, however, showed too little 
consideration for the rights of their opponents in raising the question, 
and the motion was defeated. 

The Graduates’ Memorial in Trinity College is at length approaching 
completion. The funds were raised ten years ago among Trinity 
College, Dublin, graduates and undergraduates, as a memorial of the 
tercentenary of Dublin University, 1892. The new building will give 
a home to the various college societies, and to a Union of the members 
of the college. The project was long delayed by the opposition and 
procrastination of the Board, the difficulty found in obtaining their 
consent, and their approval of a site and the plans, It is now at last 
accomplished, and the Union will be opened, it is exvected, on May 30. 

Mr. Lecky, the historian, the distinguished Parliamentary repre- 
sentative of Dublin University, is about to resign his seat in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Campbell, K.C., late member for the Stephen’s 
Green Division, and Mr. Arthur Samuels, K.C., both eminent and able 
lawyers, have already announced their intention of standing for election. 
There :is, however, a strong feeling that, if possible, the University 
should be represented by a man of academic and literary distinction (as 
is the case in Oxford and Cambridge), rather than by an ambitious 
lawyer. The difficulty is to find such a man who is willing to sit in 
Parliament. In the present state of the Irish University question, and 
the certainty that changes and reforms in Trinity College cannot long 
be postponed, it is of much importance that Dublin University shall 
have, not only an able and energetic defender in the House, but also 
a representative versed in the needs of University education, and 
holding large and moderate views on Irish education and Irish politics. 

The Intermediate Board met soon after the Faster holidays to draw 
up their rules and programme for 1903—no easy task, considering the 
mass of hostile criticism on those for 1902 that they have had to con- 
front. The Rev. Andrew Murphy, head of St. Margaret’s College, 
Limerick, at a meeting of the Catholic Head Masters’ Association 
about Eastertide, proposed and carried resolutions asking the Inter- 
mediate Buard to appoint a consultative committee of the heads of 
intermediate schools, to which they would submit their rules, when 
drafted, or any important changes, before deciding on them. It was 
pointed out that criticisms and suggestions from practical educationists 
would be found valuable, and also that the schools might be saved 
from the inconvenience and injury of having to carry out for a year 
unsatisfactory arrangements, which the Board will not alter when once 
they are published. It is suggested that such a consultative com- 
mittee could be formed by allowing each of the educational associations 
to elect one or two representatives. The resolutions have been joined 
in by the other associations, and it is to be hoped that the Board will 
adopt the suggestion. None of the members of the Board are men 
who have had any considerable experience of school-teaching, nor do 
they consult the heads of schools; hence many of their rules are 
found to be unworkable, or to have results, when applied, that they 
never intended. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for March i9 Miss Alice 
Harford, Blaise Castle, Henbury, Bristol. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for March is David Rees, Esq., 
County School, Rhyl. 

The Translation Prize for April is awarded to “ T,B:G:S2? 

The Extra Prize for April is awarded to “E.A.O.” There 
were only four competitors. 


Joceupais, dans l'unique auberge du lieu, une grande chambre 
blanchie a la chaux, sommairement mais proprement meublce, dont la 
fenctre s'ouvrait sur le large. Assis sur une chaise de paille devant une 
table de bois blanc, j'ai composé alors tout un poeme au bruit solennel 
et berceur des grandes lames qui semblaient me redire sans cesse que 
le rythme est une loi de la nature. Mais on ne peut toujours faire des 
vers et écrire, et la promenade a pied était mon hygiene et ma distrac- 
tion. Le pius souvent, je men allais le long de la grève, ayant a ma 
droite la falaise aride et monumentale, et a ma gauche les espaces 
découverts par la mar¢e basse, immense désert de sable, taché seule- 
ment de quelques groupes noirs de rochers. C'était mon excursion 
favorite. Pourtant, par les jours de forte brise et de grosse houle, 
jabandonnais le bord de la mer et, remontant la rue du village, 
jallais flaner dans la lande ; ou bien je m’établissais avec un livre, sur 
un vieux banc, dans le cimeticre, où lon était abrité du vent d’ouest 
par la masse de l'église. Le bel endroit de tristesse et de reverie ! 
Vers le ciel d'automne où couraient Jes nuées, le clocher a jour 
sélancait, pieux et svelte. Des corbeaux, qui s’y étaient nichés, s'en 
échappaient et y revenaient en croassant, et l’ombre de leurs grandes 
ailes sans cesse glissait sur les tombes éparses dans Vherbe haute. 
Entre deux des contreforts de l'église, a demi ruinés et dont la pierre 
grise et rongée par le vent marin se parait çà et la d’un frissonnant 
bouquet de petites fleurs jaunes, une chèvre noire au piquet, presque 
efirayante avec ses yeux de flamme et sa barbiche satanique, belait et 
tirait sur sa corde. Le soir surtout, quand, a travers le squelette d'un 
vieux pommier mort aux branches rageuses, on voyait là-bas, a 
l'horizon, le soleil couchant saigner sur la mer, ce sauvage cimeticre 
emplissait lame d'une poignante mélancolie. 


By ‘“' T.B.C.S.” 

I occupied, at the only inn in the place, a large white-washed room, 
simply but neatly furnished, overlooking the sea. Seated in a rush- 
bottomed chair before an unvarnished table I wrote a complete poem, 
to the solemn measured beat of the great waves—they seemed to be 
for ever repeating to me that rhythm is one of the laws of nature. But 
one cannot be always making verses and writing, and I used to take 
walks for exercise and recreation. I generally went along the beach, 
with the barren clifis towering up majestically on my right, while on 
the left stretched the reaches uncovered by the outgoing tide, a vast 
sandy waste broken only by a few dark groups of rocks. This was 
my favourite walk. On windy days, however, when there was a 
heavy sea, I used to leave the shore, ascend the village street, and 
wander over the moor. Or I would install myself with a book on an 
old bench in the cemetery, sheltered by the church from the west wind, 
an ideal spot for dreaming and melancholy. The slender, open- work 
steeple, eloquent of things divine, rose up into the cloud-swept autumn 
sky. Some ravens that had built their nests in it kept flying in and 
out with noisy croaking, and the shadows of their great wings skimmed 
incessantly over the tombs dotted about in the long grass. A tethered 
black goat, looking quite uncanny with its fiery eyes and satanic beard, 
bleated and strained at its cord between two of the half-ruined buttresses 
of the church, the grey stone of which, worn by the sea-breezes, 
showed here and there waving clusters of little yellow flowers. In the 
evening especialiy, when through the weird leafless boughs of an old 
dead apple-tree the setting sun could be seen far away on the horizon 
tinging the sea with blood-red light, this neglected cemetery filled one 
with poignant melancholy. 


We classify the 242 versions as follows :— 

First Class. —lampstead, Stella, Peter Quince, E.A.H., Sans gêne, 
Aviemore, Agricola, Gempy, Kopje, Patrick, Chingleput, Chemineau, 
Quelette, Laureen, Petra, Paddy, Quard, Vlaamsche Meisje, Penserosa, 
Lleyn, Crescent, Sandpiper, I.B.C.S., Altnacoille, Zig-zag, E.M.W., 
Skeat, Arrow-head, E.H.O., Erlach, Neuenburgh, Vedette, J.C.S., 
Music. 

Second Class.—C. H. Fowler, Verbena, Gabriel, A.T., Conserva- 
toristin, C.H.C., Ulmi, Helvetia, Carola Socorro, L.A.D., Rosamira, 
D.D.D., Zéov wodrtixov, Sirach, Davy, Gowan, Young April, Hitch- 
hurst, Nivelle, Grahamstown, M.M.P., Mars, Match-box, Annie 
Laurie, Primrose, En avant, La Souris, H.D.T., Hannington, 
Francesca, P.A.J., Lavengro, Daffodil, Kaninchen, Nessko, E.A.M., 
Fortes et Fideles, Paul Dombey, Mititica, S.M.C., Crux, Day Dawn, 
Anchor, A.A., Jason, Mac, S.T., Pat, Caker, Corbar, Sahara, C.R.W., 

(Continued on page 332.) 
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BACON’S 
EXCELSIOR 


SCHOOL-MAPS, 
20th Century Editions. 


UP-TO-DATE AND WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
20 Maps (50 by 60 inches) 15s. each. 
FULL LISTS POST FREE. 


BACON’S 
SPECIAL 


WALL-ATLASES 
For Secondary Schools. 


The attention of the Principals of Secondary Schools is invited to this method 
of arranging Wall-Maps IN SETS, to meet the requirements of the following 
Examinations: — Civit Service — College of Preceptors — City and 
Guilds of London Institute— Oxford and Cambridge Locals— 
Society of Arts, &c., &o. 


be Principals make their own Selection of not less than four 
from a List of fifty Maps, and the Publishers bind these, 
as a Special Wall Atlas, at a uniform charge of three 
shillings and sixpenoe per sheet. 


FULL LISTS OF THE FIFTY MAPS POST FREE. 
The Sheets are 30 by 40 inches, mounted on clotb, securely riveted in 


covers (fitted with Patent Simplex Suspender for blackboard), and with metal 
binding at the bottom of each Sheet to prevent curling up. 


London: G. W. BACON & CO., 127 Strand. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL EN- 
TOMOLOGY, being a plain introduction to the classification of insects 
and methods of insect life, with means of prevention of insect-ravage ; suited 
for the use of agriculturists and agricultural teachers and students. Pp. 238, 
164 figures. Crown &vo, price 3s. 6d. 

“ An excellent guide, full Found and practical information, wbich will be found 
equally useful for either the farmer or gardener in his daily work, or for the teacher 
or student in the class-room.”— Times. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT- BOOK AGENCY 


Supply all the latest American Educational Books. 


New Catalogue will be sent on application. Subscriptions received for all the 
American Educational Journals. 


Gray’s Inn Chambers, 20 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


The Fitzroy Pictures. 
“LOVE RULES HIS KINGDOM WITHOUT A SWORD.” 


A SECOND EDITION OF THIS PRINT IS NOW READY. 


Designed by LOUIS DAVIS, in Colours. Printed on Stout Paper. 
2s. 6d. each net. 


Upright, 
37 in. by rg in. 


Also the new set THE MONTHS,’’ by HEYWOOD SUMNER. 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply to— 
Lonpon: GEO. BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


CAMBRIAN RAILWAYS. 


TOURS IN WALES. 


BATHING, BOATING, FISHING (Sea, River, and Lake), 
GOLFING, COACHING, MOUNTAINEERING. 
TOURIST TICKETS seye Pype mem ged mounts 


England, Scotland, and Ireland, to 


Aberystwyth, Borth, Machynlleth, Aberdovey, Towyn, Dolgelly, Barmouth, 
Llanbedr and Pensarn, Harlech, Portmadoc, Oriccieth, Pwllheli, 
Llanidloes, Rhayader, Builth Wells, and Brecon. 


CHEAP WEEK-END & TEN DAYS TICKETS FRIDAY “nd 


SATURDAY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR (for exceptions see the issuing 
Companies’ announcements) from SHREWSBURY, BIRMINGHAM, WOLVER 
HAMPTON, STAFFORD, BURTON, DERBY, LEEDS, LEICESTER 
HUDDERSFIELD, STOCKPORT, OLDHAM, MANCHESTER, PRESTON 
BLACKBURN, ROCHDALE, BRADFORD, WAKEFIELD, HALIFAX 
BOLTON, WIGAN, WARRINGTON, CREWE, LIVERPOOL, STOKE, 
BIRKENHEAD, and other Stations to ELLESMERE, OSWESTRY, LLANY- 
MYNECH, LLANFYLLIN, WELSHPOOL, MONTGOMERY, NEWTOWN, 
LLANIDLOES, and the CAMBRIAN WATERING PLACES. 

CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS will be issued from LON DON (L.N.W. and 
G.W. Cos.’ Stations) to Aberdovey, Aberstywyth, Barmouth, and Dolgelly, &c., &c., 
every Friday and Saturday. available to return on the following Sunday (where 
Train service permits), Monday, or Tuesday. 

EVERY WEDNESDAY during June, July, August, and September, CHEAP 
WEEKLY AND FORTNIGHTLY TICKETS will be issued FROM LONDON 
to the Cambrian Coast and certain Inland Stations, available to return on the follow- 
ing Monday, Wednesday, Monday week, or Wednesday week. 

Tickets at the same fares are also issued in London during the same period, every 
Wednesday, available to return on the following Wednesday or Wednesday week. 


ABOUT THIRTY RAIL AND COACH EXOURSIONS DAILY 


are run from the Cambrian Railways, during the Summer Months, through the 
finest scenery in the Principality. 
CYCLING AND WALKING TOURS at cheap fares throughout the Mountain, 
River, and Lake District of North and Mid-Wales. 
For particulars see Rail and Coach Excursions Programme, issued gratis (July). 


EXPRESS TRAINS, WITH st, and, and 3rd CLASS LAVATORY 
CARRIAGES 


(LONDON TO ABERYSTWYTH, 6% hours; BARMOUTH, 7), 


are run daily during the Season in connexion with Fast Trains on the London and 
North Western and other Railways, between London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Stafford, Shrewsbury. Hereford, Merthyr, Cardiff, Newport (Mon.), 
&c., and Aberystwyth, Barmouth, &c. 


SEE THE CAMBRIAN RAILWAYS NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ALBUM, 


“A SOUVENIR,” 
GEMS OF PICTURESQUE SCENERY IN WILD WALES. 
85 Superb Views. Price 6d. 


At the principal Railway Bookstalls, the Company's Stations, and the 
undermentioned Offices, Kc. 


PICTURESQUE WALES (Illustrated). 


The Official Guide Book to the Cambrian Railways, edited hy Mr. GODFREY 
TURNER, price 6d., can be obtained at the Bookstalls, and at the Company's Offices 
or Stations, also of Messrs. W. J. Adams & Sons, 59 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

FARM HOUSE AND COUNTRY LODGINGS.— Attention is drawn to the Illus- 
trated Pamphlet issued by the Company. 


“LIST OF LODGINGS.” 
Price 1d. at the principal Railway Bookstalls and Company's Stations. 


Time Tables, Tourist Pregrammes, Guide Books, and full particulars of Trains, 
Fares, &c., may be obtained from Mr. W. H. Goucu, Traffic Superintendent, 
Oswestry, at any of the Company's Stations, and at the Cambrian Offices, gt Lord 
Street, LIVERPOOL; Exchange, CARDIFF ; and 8 Stanley Road, Meersbrook, 
SHEFFIELD ; or on application to the undersigned. Also at the CAMBRIAN 
RAILWAYS LONDON OFFICES, 53 Queen Victoria Street, F.C. ; 32 West- 
bourne Grove; and 150 Picadilly; and at the undermentioned Offices of Messrs. 
Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., Excursion Tourist Agents— 

BIRMINGHAM -—.36 Union Passage, New Street. MANOHESTBER—111 Market 
Street. LIVERPOOL— 93 Lord Street. DUBLIN—16 Suffolk Street. GLASGOW 
—Central Station. BRADFORD— Messrs. Dean & Dawson, 70 Market Street, 
SHEFFIELD— Messrs. Dean & Dawson, 7 Haymarket. LEEDS—Mr. L. H. Sykes, 


46 Boar Lane. 
General Offices, Oswestry. C. Ss. DEWNISS, 
April, 1902. Secretary and General Manager. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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Quaia, Gothicus, Izara, Coquelicot, Warwick, Jan San, Frank, Portia, or jackdaws (corneilles des clochers) are meant; grandes ailes are in 
Gardez bien, Isa: Heb:, Kingston, Grant, H.E.R., Matthew, favour of the first, but neither ravens nor crows are gregarious. In any 
George XII., Pandeen, Bab-lock-hithe, Victa, Bignonia, Bel, Ken, case rooks, which only build in trees, are out of the question. Aux 
Don Juan, Nemesis, Fiorella, Syrtis, D.A.I.R., Ignoramus, Niente, , branches rageuses is difficult, and several suggested the emendation 
Fox-Beeswax, La Pierre Noire, Beggar, M.M., Egea, Mou, Chauvel, | rugueuses. The word to my mind pictures the knotted, angular, 
100,000, Vasili, Cassandra, Ampion, Einona, Leckhampton. | aggressive-looking branches of a dead apple tree; ‘‘wizened” is the 
Third Class.—C.K., Wilts, Halfa, Garth, Topsy, Pea-shooter, , nearest I can get. Saigner sur la mer is bold; ‘‘ sinking blood-red in 
Mothvin, Bluebell, Glendower, M.C., Œs Triplex, Eola, Cnyan, | the sea,” or Shakespeare's *‘ incarnadine ’’ might serve. 
le, Graham, Howt, P.J.E., Aida, Astronomer o, Firenze : ; TE EN ; ; 
Paden Ellis, Te Stedye, Prig, Rex, "HALE, Hibou |7 Mr. C. R. Haines writes from Uppingham :—‘ Your prize list of 
@’Anjou, Market, Arvonensis, Towser, L.M.S., Pré Catelan, A.C.D., books suitable for a boy in quarantine -to read seems open to many 
Saprobane, Caller Herrin, Yehta, Ambulator, Philip, M.C.K.K., criticisms. (1) ‘Gullivers Travels’ is abso/uze/ľy unsuitable., The 
Lusignan, Mandalay, T.G.G., Parrot, E.M.T., ou, A.L.O.W., | Satire 3s beyond a boy; the coarseness and offensiveness alone are 
Lorna Doone, Falcon, Sea-Gull, Beachy Head, Roundhill, Great West- likely to cling tohis memory. It awakes my astonishment that a com 
ern, Phi, U.P.C.N., Eothen, Thetis, D. H.W., Misscot, Saint Blaise. | Petitor should select the book and that you should ‘crown’ his 
Fourth Cilass.—Dugneschen, Peterite, Robin, Hanover, Paris, selection. (2) In the prize list no scope is given to originality of 
Felicia, Paddy, Portal, Limousine, Big Tom, Massy, Kins, T.B., selection. All the stoc books are put together. A competitor who 
Calculus, Birkedom, Blobbs, Condor, Kurz, Balliol, Kreena, Mélanie, a palletes any saci stp oe up such ae a 
Lilium, Scintilla, F. M. R., C. J.T., Bernardine, No Name, Ariel, Neith, rom general reputation. A t reminoe One -Orte Story... 2 Ne oa =i 
Pélerin, O.M., Karo, M.M.M., F.W.W., Anglaise. we likes is the alta (3) PAIE poraiy literature is ignor T 
Fifth Class.—Emerald Isle, Junot, Margaret, Viola, Una, Quae, | WE except ‘Treasure Island,’ which is a pure plagiarism from other 


: . writers, such as E. A. Poe. Such splendid boys’ books as the ‘ Jungle- 
Sete Ne ules, Gyp, Oundel, Pascal, F.S., Prado, Books,’ ‘ Eothen,’ and ‘The White Company ’ are much more to the 


point than some of these. (4)‘ Robinson Crusoe’ is a book for an earlier 
stage than fourteen, and may be considered to have been read. Ditto 
perhaps ‘ Westward Ho!’ (5) One touch of poetry at least is wanted.” 


(This seems to us rather captious criticism. Of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels” 


The Coppée was easy save for two phrases that needed careful turn- 
ing. One pitfall will account for a good many of the fourth classes: sc 
parait has nothing to do with parattre. Le large is ‘‘ the offing,” not ‘the 
open country,” and it is more natural to say ‘‘ which looked out on,” | there are plenty of expurgated editions, and ignorance of the 
suppressing ‘‘the window of which.” Une chaise de paille is a straw- political satire does not spoil the romance. There is more force in the 
or rush-bottomed chair, not a straw chair. J'ai composé, ‘I wrote objection to ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” but we would wager that not one 
during my stay there a whole poem,” not ‘I have written.” Itis a | schoolboy of ten has read it. ‘‘ Eothen” is a classic, but very few 
small matter, but I may note in passing that fifty at least, misled by the boys of fourteen would appreciate it. No touch of poetry in 
French, spelt “rhythm” with one 4. Monumentale is “towering, | “ Westward Ho!” or ‘‘ Ivanhoe” !] 
beetling, standing as a landmark,” not ‘‘ monumental” nor (though |: f ra ——— j : 
this is nearer) “immemorial.” La lande, ‘‘moor” or “dunes,” not The following Toe translation in verse of the passage set in March 
‘‘inland.” La masse de l'église, ‘“‘the church fabric,” not ‘‘the huge | was sent us by an English friend, who apologizes ( needlessly, our readers 
church.” Ze bel endroit, ‘* What a place for sad day dreams,” or ‘‘an | will deem) for ‘a loose paraphrase, faite à /a diable” ;— 


ideal spot,” &c. Le clocher à jour, ‘* the open-work steeple,” or “ bell- Voici, mon cher ami, mon essai pour le prix 
tower with its lantern, pointed with tapering finger to the autumn-sky Qu’a gagné vaillamment la dame ‘‘ Nectarine ” ; 
beflecked with scudding clouds.’’ Here a literal translation is hope- Elle a traduit le sens et m’a vraiment surpris 

less ; ‘“‘ rose slender and saintly,” sounds ridiculous. Corbeaux is the (Admettant que son cœur ne suit pas la doctrine) 
generic name, and it is impossible to determine whether ravens or crows | (Continued on page 334.) 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Educational Publishers, 
9 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


T: meet the growing demand for their school and college books, Messrs. GINN & COM- 

PANY, the leading educational publishers of America, heretofore represented in London 
by an agent, have opened a Branch Office at the above address, under the management of 
Mr. FRED J. MATHESON, through which all business for Great Britain and Ireland, the rest 
of Europe, and all British Colonies and possessions, with the exception of Canada, will now be 


conducted. 
INVITATION TO TEACHERS. 


All interested in teaching are cordially invited to call at No. 9 St. Martin’s Street, where 
special facilities are given for the inspection of the books published by Messrs. GINN & 
COMPANY, representative of the most advanced methods in American Education. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES. 

GINN & COMPANY desire to call special attention to their ‘‘ College Series ” of Greek and 
Latin Authors; ‘‘ Latin and Greek School Classics” ; their ‘‘ International Modern Language 
Series ” ; and their books on Anglo-Saxon. 

GINN & COMPANY publish a large assortment of English Classics edited respectively for 
children and for the students of Higher lish. 

Ginn & Company, 9 S'Martins Street we Excellent stories of Plant and Animal Life, designed to encourage observation and Nature 
study by the young, are among the publications of this house which have proved most popular. 
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WORLD’S HISTORY. 


A GENERAL HISTORY FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By P. V. N. MYERS, recently Professor of History and Political Economy, University of Cincinnati. 
Half-leather, 714 x 5ins., x. +759 pp., 31 maps, 145 illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


A complete outline in one volume of the World’s History from that of Eastern Nations to the present time, accepted and recommended by 
all leading Colleges and Universities in the United States as the best brief course in general history. 


“ This is a handsome volume, well printed on good, thin paper, admirably snippa with illustrations and maps . . . and bound in half-morocco. The text is clear, 
readable, and well proportioned (bisecting at A.D. 476), and it attains a high level of accuracy. Altogether, the book strikes us as by far the fullest and cheapest single 
volume manual of ‘ General History’ with which we are yet acquainted.’’—School World, February, 1902. 


Teachers desiring to examine this book with a view to its adoption for class use may obtain a oopy on approval by writing for it. 


GINN & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 9 St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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CORONATION 


ING EDWARD THE VIITH. 


A UNIQUE OFFER TO OUR SCHOOLS. 


With the view of associatin 


| themselves with Head Masters and Principals of Schools in providing the pupils with instructive and lasting Souvenirs of the coming 
Coronation, THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION have decided to make the b 


llowing unique offer :— 


Subject to the sole condition that the book is either given to the children or sold to them without profit, the Association will supply, until June 3oth, their new 


book (now publishing at rs. 6d.)— 


KING EDWARD'S REALM. 


Crown 8vo, 224 pages, superior Illustrations, bevelled boards, sides gilt lettered, at the nominal price of 


d. each net. 


And a SUPERIOR EDITION of the same (published at 2s. 6d.) at 


This Superior Edition is on superfine paper, sides and backs gilt lettered, and with gilt edges, and will make a most elegant Gift or Prize Book. 


ordered for this purpose. 
It is felt that no more interestin 
greatness of the vast Empire over which 


ls. each net. 


It is now being very largely 


instructive, and lasting Souvenir of the Coronation could possibly be found than this simply told story of the growth and 
ing Edward is called upon to reign. 


in 
In addition to the above, the followin Souvenirs have been provided at prices ranging from 2d. to 6d. The exceptionally low prices at which they are offered place 


hem quite outside all ordinary commercial transactions, and have been made possible only by the production of enormous quantities. . 


PHOTOGRAPH OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


(654 in. x 4% in.) 
Extra LarGce Size 


(gin. x 6% in.) 1} 


CABINET Size {3 thick white cardboard mount, with facsimile of King’s Signature 


On thick tinted mounts, with gilt edges and strut at back, with King 
On thick white cardboard mount, with facsimile of King’s Signature 
On thick tinted mounts, with gilt edges and strut at back, with King’s 


CORONA TION CA RD (Size 913 in. x 7!sin.). A special and very elegant design. 


Beautifully illuminated in gold and 12 colours, on thick, superfine card sie a : P ik 
Illustrated Circulars, giving full particulars, together with Specimens of any of the Souvenirs, may be had on application, 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Limited, 


42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


's Signature stamped in gold 


Signature stamped in gold | 


t 


8d. each NET. 
4d. each NET. 
4d. each NET. 
6d. each NET. 


(15s. per 100) 2d. each NET. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 294. 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR 
WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE House, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Warden—Miss H. M. STEPHEN. 


Fees, 36 to so guineas the Session. Degrees open 
to women (including Medicine and Teacher's Diploma). 
One Bursary of £15, renewable for two additional 
years, will be awarded at the Entrance Scholarship 
examinations at the Owens College in June. 

Apply to the WARDEN before May 7. 


NIVERSITY OF ST. AN- 
DREWS.—UNIVERSITY HALL. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


\arden—Miss Frances H. MeLviLLE, M.A., with 
First Class Honours in Mental Philosophy. 


There are some VACANCIES in the Hall for next 
Session. 

Students are received in residence during the Pre- 
liminary and other University Examinations in Sept- 
ember. 

The Classes and Degrees of the University, and some 
Bursaries and Scholars ips, are open to Women. 

For further information. apply to the WARDEN, 
University Hall, St. Andrews, N.B. 


EDFORD KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING COLLEGE, 
14 THE Crescent, BEDFORD. 
Head Mistress — Miss AMY WALMSLEY. 


A thorough training is given at the above Colleze 
to Students preparing for the National Froebel Union 
Examinations. 

Opportunity for Class Teaching is afforded in the 
Kindergarten, Transition, and Preparatory Classes of 
the School. 

House of Residence for Students—Shenstone Lodge, 
Ashburnham Road. 

For terms and particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 

< Mill Street, Bedford. 


School and Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 335, 
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HARTLEY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal—S, W. Ricuarpson, D.Sc. (Lond.). 


SUMMER Course OF NATURE STUDY FOR TEACHERS. 


A Summer Course of Nature Study 

will be held at Sandown, in the Isle of Wight, 
from August 2nd to August 16th, 1902. The arrange- 
ments will be made by Dr. Ricnarpson, Principal of 
the Hartley College, and T. G. Roorer, Esq., H.M.I. 
The Higher-Grade School at Sandown has been kindly 


i 


lent by the Sandown School Board for the purpose of 


lectures and demonstrations. The main feature of the 
Course will be work on the Downs and the sea-shore. 
The Course will be conducted by J. T. JENKINS, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., Lecturer in Biology and Geology at the 
College. 

For further particulars apply to D. KıDDLE, Aegis- 
trar. 


AY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL). 
The College is open to consider applications for 
admission from Candidates under the conditions of 
Art. 115 and Schedule viii. of the Government Code. 
Students are required to read for the Degrees of the 
Victoria University. Such work forms the greater 
part of the course of study necessary for the Govern- 
ment Teacher’s Certificate. 


Principal— Professor WoopwarD, B.A. 
Tutor in Education—Miss C. Graveson, B.A. 


Terms of Admission and Forms of Application may 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Day Training 
College, University College, Liverpool. 


EDFORD.—CRESCENT 


HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Spacious 
buildings. Visiting Masters. Resident Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Tennis, Gymnastics, Riding, &c. Terms 
6o guineas. Address—Mrs. E. CARROLL, Bedford 


GYMNASTIOS, HOOKEY, &c. 
ISS SPENCER HARRY, 


Principal of West Norwood Gymnasium, 
Knight’s Hill, is open to additional engagements, 
visiting, in London or vicinity.—41 Binfield Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


LECTURES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


By CHARLES S. JERRAM, M.A. Oxon., 
Author of "The Armies of the World,” &c., Lecturer 
at the Birkbeck, Goldsmiths’ Institute, and for the 
Navy League. 
Appress—4 LAVELL STREET, 
ALBION ROAD, STOKE NEWINGTON, N. 
The following Principals of schools heartily commend 
Mr. Jerram's AL ectures :— Mesdames Brichta, De la 
Mothe, Power, Ramsay; Misses Boyer-Brown, Cox, 
Coke-Smyth, Hill, Langhorne, Michôd, Wilkie, Woods. 

These Lectures are an attempt to put in practice Mr. 
John Morley's well known suggestion. 


J. LANGHANS, M.A. Oxon. 


(Hertford College), 


German Taylorian Scholar; Holder of French Taylor- 
ian Certificate ; Author of ‘The German Empire 
and its Evolution under the Hohenzollern.” 


TUTOR IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Ladies’ Colleges and Schools visited in London and 
country. 


Special subjects: Advanced French and German 
(Grammar, Coinposition, and Literature). A Course 


' of Ten Lectures on French and Ten on German 


Literature, either in French, German, or English, 
with extracts from famous authors, specially prepared 
for Schools. 


Address—46 Albion Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


RT STUDENTS’ HOME, 
4&5 Brunswick Square, W.C. (Established 
1879), for Ladies studying Art, Science, Music, and 


ISS ANNA LOWE, A.R.C.M. 
M 


(Pupil of Fraulein Eugenie Schumann), de- 
sires Visiting Post in Ladies’ School for Advanced 
Pupils. Brilliant Solo Performer, Successful Teacher. 
Also accepts Engagements for Concerts and At Homes. 
— 92 Oxford Gardens, North Kensington, W. 
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Par la force des mots qu’elle a choisis pour dire 
Nue l'Orient se fiche, aussi bien que l Europe, 
Des gens mal élevés qui prennent leur loisir 


A lorgner une femme en la croyant myope. H. E. H. J. 


Tandis que vous suivez un chemin difficile 

Par un étroit sentier entouré de murs clos, 

Peu fréquenté, rapide ! (allure peu facile) 

Peut-être verrez-vous un paquet, un ballot 

En forme de cercueil, un tas de toile blanche. 

N’en doutez pas, c’est bien la femme d’Orient 
Luttant péniblement contre une jupe ou manche, 

Et les plis tortueux de son drap trop pliant, 

De grossières bottines et d’affreuses babouches... 
Gauchement elle avance et révele son sexe 

Dans des efforts constants ; des touches et retouches 
Pour soulager un peu son fardeau trop complexe... 
(Jue dis-je? le fardeau de ses brillants attraits. 

Ses femmes esclaves la suivent de bien près. 

Vous ne pouvez rien voir de son visage même, 

Si ce n’est ses yeux noirs vous fixant à l'extrême, 

Et les bouts trop fardés des cinq doigts de sa main, 
Comme boutons de rose aux bastions d'un Kremlin ; 
Voyez : elle se tourne, a peur d’être surprise, 

Et se retourne encor comme il sied à sa guise, 
Guettant de tous côtés le regard musulman 

Qv’il lui faut à tout prix éviter maintenant ; 

Mais voila tout d'un coup son yashmack qui s'envole, 
Et la femme se montre—oui—sans voile ou contrôle, 
Inondant tout votre être et d’extase et d'alarme, 

Au merveilleux soleil d'une beauté qui charme. 
Notez bien, ce n’est pas un caprice léger, 

Une grâce factice et qu’on doit ménager, 

(Jui vous porte à douter si son corps ou son âme 
Vous ont amouraché de cette belle femme ; 

C’est tout bien sa beauté : ces grands traits réguliers, 
Cette vive couleur, ces contours familiers, 

Ce feu, que le courage, assurément pour elle, 
Inspire à sa personne, a son âôme— Dieu sait quelle !— 
Ce brillant, cette fougue et non moins cet orgueil 
(Jue respire sa lèvre et qu’on dit un écueil. 


La femme fait sourir, mais la beauté domine, 
Vous palissez devant la splendeur qui vous mine... 
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Elle s’en apercoit, et d’un ceil tout malin 

Vous contemple et sourit doucement, puis, soudain, 

Ses cinq doigts a la fois, ces cinq boutons de rose 

Sur vos bras elle plante et sur lun se repose 

En criant ‘‘ Yamourdjak! Mon ami, pour tout beau, 
_ De la peste, en un mot, je vous fais le cadeau ! ” 

C’est sa façon de plaisanter, façon d’abeille... 

Un Joe Miller, ici; la-bas, histoire vieille. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best transla- 
Lion of the following hymn by Spitta :— 

Wir sind des Herrn, wir leben oder sterben ! 
Wir sind des Herrn, der einst fiir alle starb ! 

. Wir sind des Herrn, und werden alles erben ! 
Wir sind des Herrn, der alles uns erwarb ! 
Wir sind des Herrn ! so lasst uns ihm auch leben, 
Sein eigen sein mit Leib und Seele gern, 
Und Herz und Mund und Wandel Zeugnis geben, 
Es sei gewislich wahr : Wir sind des Herrn ! 
Wir sind des Herrn! So kann im dunklen Thale 
Uns nimmer graun; uns scheint ein heller Stern, 
Der leuchtet uns mit ungetriibtem Strahle ; 
Es ist des Gottes Wort: Wir sind des Herrn ! 
Wir sind des Herrn! So wird er uns bewahren 
Im lezten Kampf, wo andre Hiilfe fern ; 
Kein Leid wird uns vom Tode widerfahren, 
Das Wort bleibt ewig wahr : Wir sind des Herrn ! 


EXTRA PRIZE. 

At the coronation feast of Henry V. there were 
antelopes, eagles, and other strange fowl “with subtiltres 
in their bilis?) A Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the 
best triplet af subtilties or mottoes for the coming corona- 
tion dinner. 


Inttials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by JA\Mav 16, 
addressed ‘Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


GEO. M. HAMMER & CO., Lin., 


Manufacturers of School, College, and Church Furniture, 


370 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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No. 25, DUAL DESK. 


Proprietors of “ Premier” Patent Sliding and Folding Partition for Dividing Schoolrooms. 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


Estimates given for completely Furnishing Schools. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND: AN OBJECT-LESSON.* 


HE seventh volume of “ Special Reports” comes at an 
opportune moment. It deals, indeed, with a limited 
subject— Rural Education in France—but French education is 
all of a piece, and in performing their allotted task Mr. Brereton 
and Mr. Medd, especially the former, have felt compelled to 
survey the whole field, and incidentally to touch on the salient 
points of contrast between the educational systems of France 
and of England. 

It is solely to this aspect of the Report that we desire now to 
call attention, and we hope our readers will buy the volume 
for themselves, not merely for the sake of the technical inform- 
ation not otherwise easily procurable, but as throwing a side- 
light on French life and character all the more valuable because 
this was not the direct object of the authors. The matter is so 
jnteresting that we cannot help regretting that it is marred by 
Mr. Kroreton’s careless English, his gallicisms, and disregard 
of syntax. The printers’ reader is as much to blame as the 
„author and reviser. 

In spite of Royal Commissions and Departmental Reports 
.and Matthew Arnold, how little we still know of our neighbours! 
If the average educated Englishman—let us say a Cabinet 
Minister—were asked what is the d/fereniia of French primary 
education, he wquld probably answer: “ It is highly centralized ; 
the Minister of Education is an autocrat, appoints all the 
. teachers, and has an army of inspectors who see that his cur- 
riculum is carried out to the letter ; and the schools are all god- 
less.” Our readers, even if they have not read this volume, need 
,hardly be informed that the opposite of these statements would 
be nearer the truth. Education is far more localized in France 
-than it is in England ; the powers of the Minister of Education 
are strictly circumscribed and limited; he has nothing to do 
with the appointment of teachers or of inspectors (except of the 
eleven General Inspectors); the curriculum of town and 
country schools is differentiated, as it has yet to be in England ; 
and a third of the children of France are still under religious 
instruction. 

Let us take seriatim the main points of contrast, and begin 
with the most important factor of all, the teacher. In France 
.every primary teacher has been trained ; Artıcle 68, the pro- 
perly vaccinated female help, is unknown. Only a small and 
fast disappearing remnant of those who were teachers before 
1881 survive, without breveź or diploma. Again, there is in 
France no question of tenure. Teachers, though appointed by 
ithe Prefect on the recommendation of the Academy inspector, 
„are paid by the State, and can only be dismissed by the central 
„authority. But how about the pay? Our friends at Bristol the 
.other day waxed indignant at the jos. a week which is the 
average wage of an assistant master in England. That, Mr. 
Brereton tells us, is about as much as a French teacher can get 
„at the top of the tree. “The highest paid teachers in France 
are only earning the same salary as the average paid teacher in 
England.” If, then, English teachers are discontented with 
their Jot, there must in France be smothered mutiny or open 
rebellion. Nota bit of it. Mr. Brereton and Mr. Medd were 
both struck by the general air of comfort and contentment, and 
«hardly once heard a murmur. What is the explanation? ‘ The 
humblest teacher in the most out-of-the-way hamlet, acting, as 
„it were, as the pioneer of new ideas and new traditions, often in 
-the midst of open indifference or covert hostility, feels that he 
has got ‘a whole Ministry behind his back, just as the lonely 
.sentry feels that he has in his rear an army of his own friends.” 
Among these “godless” teachers esprit de corps and the 
„missionary spirit are strong, and with high thinking goes plain 
living. Prices rule higher than in England, but the standard of 
„comfort is lower. 

To turn tothe schools. In 1878 France cut at a stroke the 
{knot that we are fumbling at in 1902. The law of June imposed 
.on every commune the obligation of erecting or acquiring a 
school or schools of its own. There was no haggling over the 
cost. In the succeeding nineteen years £ 34,000,000 have been 
spent on buildings alone. In 1881 followed the abolition of 
school fees, and the next year its corollary, compulsory attend- 
ance. A fourth law, which consummated the work of State 
education for the people, followed in 1886; it decreed the 


§.* **Special Reports on Educational Subjects.” Vol. VIL : §* Rural 
‘Education in France.” (Price 1s. 4d. Eyre X Sp sttiswooce. ) 
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laicization of schools and “cut the painter once and for all 
between the public and private schools, between the State and 
the different cults.” 

What have been the results of this drastic and uncompromising 
application of the aphorism that the State has all to do with 
education and nothing to do with religion, beyond keeping the 
peace and seeing fair play between the various sects? Mr. 
Brereton’s evidence goes to show that on the whole the balance 
is in favour of undenominationalism. The bulk of the nation is 
content, the antagonism of the curés is dying out ; the State 
schools are far superior, at least as regards profane learning, 
to the Congregationalist schools that they have superseded, and 
there is no suggestion in these Reports that the morals of the 
nation have sutfered from the exclusion of dogmatic teaching. 
In fact, the one dissentient note, or rather minor chord, that 
we can discover is the opinion of an inspector who thought that 

Perhaps Jules Ferry went too far; had he allowed the curé to enter 
the school in order to teach the Catechism to those whose parents 
wished for it, the resuit would probably have been peace in the long 
run. For, if the curés could have given up their schools with honour, 
they would have done so long ago, as their schools constitute 3 very 
heavy drain on the clergy. 


Denominational schools in France, as we remarked before, 
still educate one-third of the population ; yet they receive not 
one penny from rates and taxes, and, as regards building, 
plant, and qualifications of staff, they are under State super- 
vision. Our so-called voluntaryists have already three-fourths of 
their expenses paid by the Treasury, and yet they groan under 
the “intolerable strain,” and demand to be relieved of the re- 
maining fourth, and to occupy the ground in perpetuity, paying 
only a peppercorn rent, the cost of broken tiles and windows. 
When looked at through French spectacles the claim seems 
somewhat extravagant. 

Of administration and the elaborate scheme whereby the 
central and the local authorities are co-ordinated we cannot 
now treat, but must confine ourselves to what concerns us most 
nearly at the present moment, the constitution and working of 
the local authority. 

Theconseil départemental is the analogue of the education com- 
mittee of Mr. Balfours Bill. The main difference is that the con- 
stitution of the former is rigidly defined, while the latter may be as 
various in size and form as the forty-one counties of England, 
provided the scheme be approved by the Board of Education. 
The conseil départemental is presided over by the prefect and 
contains delegates of the conseil général du département, which 
corresponds roughly to our County Council. 


It is not in any sense a representative body of the ratepayers, as the 
pedagogical members are in a large majority. The Academy inspector 
acts as vice-president. Other members are heads of the two normal 
schools, two male teachers and two female teachers elected by their 
colleagues, and two primary inspectors. On the discussion of certain 
questions the private schools have a right to be represented by two 
delegates. Experts can also be summoned. The duties of the Council 
are pedagogical, administrative, and judicial. They see that the pro- 
grammes are duly carried out, and discuss the educational condition of 
the schools. Their administrative functions permit them to determine 
the number, nature, and situation of the primary schools, as well as the 
number of the masters. . . . Its judicial functions make it an appeal 
court in the question of the upening of a private school. Its disciplin- 
ary powers are very great, extending to a complete prohibition to teach 
in any school. 


Lastly, as regards finance, though it has no power of directly 
levying a rate, yet it can indirectly compel the communes to 
spend money on education. 

It would be tedious to point the differences between this care- 
fully contrived and adjusted piece of mechanism, which works 
almost automatically and without apparent friction, and the 
happy-go-lucky take-it-or-leave-it, fais ce gue voudra schenie of 
the Government Billas it stands. Nolegislationcould bring about 
the homogeneity of the French system, the product and result 
of French genius. We do not want uniformity. We thank 
God, as Mr. Skrine has it, that “ He has made us English- 
men, and not as masters and boys are abroad.” Yet on 
any who read these Reports with an open mind the reflec- 
tion must be borne that the Englishman’s watchword, “ Elas- 
ticity, variety, spontaneity,” may become a fetish, no less than 
the “ Liberty, equality, fraternity ” of the French Republic. In 
the long run our unchartered freedom tires. We lack what Mr. 
Brereton has happily termed the “ power station ” at the centre ; 
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we lack what the Bill promises to give us, the machinery for 
co-ordinating primary and secondary education, not only at the 
centre, but in each local area ; and we lack still more, what the 
Bill does not profess to give, the power of compelling each 
Local Authority to provide an adequate supply of primary, 
secondary, and higher education, and in particular, of training 
institutions. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Great Persian War and tts Preliminaries: a Study of the 
Evidence, Literary and Topographical, By G. B. GRUNDY, 
M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, and University 
Lecturer in Classical Geography, Oxford. With illustra- 
tions. (Price 21s.net. John Murray.) 

His studies of Platæa and Sphakteria had already done more 
than introduce Mr. Grundy to notice; they had given him a 
claim to speak with authority on problems of Greek topography 
and military history. Consequently the appearance of this, the 
first volume of a connected work on Hellenic warfare, has been 
eagerly expected. The method on which he has relied is 
simple, but strictly scientific: proceeding from the postulate 
that, in order to discuss such problems with profit, it is necessary 
to be accurately acquainted with all the relevant facts which are 
accessible, armed with a theodolite and a measuring chain, 
a bold and industrious explorer may render invaluable service 
to armchair critics; though he must hardly expect their gratitude. 
He must face brigands, malaria, mosquitos, and an unspeakable 
cuisine; but he may hope, in good time, to send many German 
programmes and some more pretentious treatises to the 
pastry-cook. To the history of the great Persian War Mr. 
Grundy has contributed an exploration and survey of Platæa 
and Thermopylæ which must serve as the basis of all future 
criticism ; and this service alone should win for him the warm 
gratitude of all genuine students of Greek history. 

There was, not so very long ago, a period in history when 
every yro repeated with flippant assurance that the Father of 
History was the father of lies. No doubt they spoke better than 
they knew. Every historian is—or should be—well aware that 
history cannot be true—absolutely, objectively true. Consider 
the growth of an anecdote and the stimulant qualities of a dish 
of tea ; and then consider the fertile imagination of the Greeks 
and the sources for history at Herodotus’s disposal. Herodotus 
himself was deeply religious : he wanted to be truthful and to 
do justice. He spared no personal pains in his quest. He is, 
therefore, to be trusted for the facts he records, but not for the 
motives by which he seeks to explain them. This, in brief, is 
Mr. Grundy’s first principle of criticism. Succinctly stated it is 
sound enough ; but its value will depend upon its application. 
Mr. Grundy, justly enough, protests unceasingly for the good 
faith of Herodotus. His only endeavour, in rationalizing 
history, is to save the authors reputation. His motives are 
honourable and his advocacy benevolent. But, in the effort to 
vindicate, Mr. Grundy claims rather too often the prerogative 
of reconstruction. It would seem, indeed, as if Herodotus can 
only be defended from the charge of forgery by imputing to 
him the meanest capacity—an honest painstaking soul, but of 
simple wits! Mr. Grundy is very ready, on occasion, to eke 
thein out from his own store, and to act the part of the perfectly 
sincere but officiously candid friend. 

Take, for example, his interpretation of Herodotus’s story of 
the events leading to the outbreak of the Ionian revolt. He 
holds that, pursuant to the disastrous failure of Darius’s 
Scythian expedition, a widespread conspiracy was hatching 
amongst the lonian Greeks, that the Persian attack on Naxos 
was really due to the machinations of the conspirators, who 
wanted an opportunity of consulting each other undetected, and 
of uniting and mobilizing the united Ionian fleet ; that Arist- 
agoras, and not Megabates, the Persian, ruined the attack by 
sending secret information to the Naxians ; that—but why con- 
tinue? It is Herodotus turned inside out; and there is not a 
scrap of evidence to back it. Even the maliynant author of the 
pamphlet “ On the Malignity of Herodotus” never ventured so 
audacious a flight. 


Take a still more striking case. Mr. Grundy offers an 


entirely novel setting for the indisputable fact of the last stand 
of Leonidas and his heroes at Thermopylæ. He asks us to 
believe that when Leonidas “ sent away ” the 2,800 Greeks, he 
really despatched them, on hearing that the Persians had dis- 
covered “the upper path” and were advancing by it, to seize it 
before the Persians had time to debouch from it in any strength. 
It was no piece of noble devotion, but a strategic reason, which 
kept the Spartans, Thebans, and Thespians at Thermopylæ. 
Afterwards the Spartans elected rather to dazzle posterity witha 
lie than to tell the truth about their cowardly allies ; and the 
2,800 cowards sealed their own lips in “a conspiracy of silence,” 
which it has been left for Mr. Grundy to detect! It is a 
magnificent conjecture ; but it is quite incredible. 

We think that Mr. Grundy has, perhaps, most reason to be 
satisfied with his work on Platæa. Here he has, indeed, with 
admirable acumen, judgment, and industry, constructed an in- 
telligible campaign out of chaos. With perhaps one exception 
(page 493), his argument is throughout convincing, and the 
entire consilience which results from the minute study of the 
text of Herodotus and a careful survey of the ground enhances 
the reader’s faith in Herodotus and his good will to Mr. Grundy. 
But even here it seems to us doubtful whether Mr. Grundy does 
not press his favourite canon of criticism rather too hard. 
“ Herodotus’s account,” he says, “ exemplifies in a peculiar way 
both his excellences and his limitations as a military historian. 
His own diligent inquiry led him to make the best use possible 
of the evidence at his command ; but that evidence was not 
obtained from one who was conversant with the plans of those 
who directed the operations, nor had the historian himself such 
knowledge and experience as would enable him to form sound 
inductions as to the nature of those plans from information of 
the kind which was at his disposal.” Is Mr. Grundy so sure of all 
this? It is singular that he has entirely overlooked the fact that 
Olympiodorus, son of Lampon, commander of the three hundred 
picked Athenians who so boldly came to the rescue of the dis- 
tressed Megareans (Herodotus IX. 21), was almost certainly, either 
himself, or through the medium of his son Lampon, the prophet 
of Thurii, one of Herodotus’s sources. He probably fought 
through the campaign ; and there is no reason to suppose that 
one who, at any rate, must have been a competent tactician 
should have been altogether ignorant of strategy. 

Mr. Grundy’s style is not altogether attractive ; it is least 
irritating when it does not aspire to the grandiose. He would 
seem to have stitched his sheets rather hastily together, and to 
have left many inconsistencies and repetitions which a more 
careful revision might have removed. To have omitted all dis- 
cussion of the pass by which the host of Xerxes entered Thessaly 
is extraordinary ; the narrative and criticism of the Persian 
attack on Delphi is inadequate (e.g., all reference to Herodotus, 
IX. 42, is omitted) ; and we were a little surprised that he should 
have made no attempt, when dealing with Salamis, to solve the 
riddle of Keos and Kynosura. Mr. Grundy’s accuracy leaves 
usually little room for complaint. We note, however, in conclu- 
sion, one or two points which might be altered or cleared up in 
a future edition. The date 519 for the “commendation” of Platæa 
to Athens is usually held to be ten years too early (page 179). 
A reference to the actual passage in Herodotus (VI. 109) will 
show that Miltiades did not urge the swedtate offensive 
(pave 180). This is a small point, but, as Mr. Grundy will see, 
something turns upon it. The second paragraph on page 202 
is, at the least, misleading. Finally, the 8eéemAvus should not be 
confused with Rodney’s famous manceuvre of “ breaking the 
line.” 


Pastor Agnorum : a Schoolmasters Aflerthoughts. By JOHN 
HUNTLEY SKRINE. (Price 5s. net. Longmans.) 

“A cum talis sis utinam noster esses !” is the first expression 
of our feelings as we lay down this fascinating volume. A 
better afterthought succeeds; we recall the naturaliter 
Christianus of St. Augustine, and acknowledge to ourselves 
that, though he is a clerical head master, though he mocks at 
pedagogics and speaks disrespectfully of the registration of 
teachers, the Warden of Glenalmond is one of the elect and a 
true shepherd. He has sat at the feet of Edward Thring, and 
learnt his trade at Uppingham. We are not greatly concerned 
if he overlooks or even looks down upon the professional ele- 
ment ; he both by precept and example shows that the teacher’s 
is a high vocation and calling, and the greater includes the less. 
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Thus, in treating of extraneous work, he lays down that the 
schoolmaster may be author, poet, or man of science, provided 
always that the school comes first in his affections, and that all 
his other work is subsidiary or complementary. The same rule 
holds good of the clerical master, and Mr. Skrine admits it, 
though he puts the case somewhat differently. 

I stand by monarchy in the school. If we cannot come at it from 
one end, let us from the other ; if we cannot find a cleric good enough 
to rule our school, if, that is, we cannot have a priest-king—king be- 
cause he first is priest—then let us have the king-priest ; let our layman 
feel that, having the temporalities, he must occupy the spiritual command 
as well. 


Of course he must. However it may be with primary schools, 
it is not possible in secondary boarding schools to divorce 
sacred and profane learning, and Mr. Skrine points out the 
disastrous consequences of the experiment at St. Alphage—that 
is, Lancing College. Nor is there any just cause or impediment 
why a layman should not occupy the pulpit, as did Dr. Potts, 
Mr. Hart, and Mr. Millington; aye, and publish his lay sermons, 
which, to the reader, are indistinguishable trom the clerical, 
and which, it can hardly be doubted, produced the same effect 
on the listener, though Mr. Skrine still clings to the efficacy of 
the surplice. 

And no doubt there is a force in a laic’s utterance ; but it is the force 

of surprise. When in old Rome a bull spoke in the Forum he gained 
attention ; not, however, by wisdom or sincerity, but because for a 
bull to speak was unusual. The force of surprise, however, decays by 
tepetition. 
Taken with the context the jest is comparatively harmless, yet 
it seems to us a remnant of the old leaven of malice and 
wickedness whereof Mr. Skrine has not wholly purged himself, 
lover as he is of sincerity and truth. We have ourselves uncon- 
sciously fallen into the besetting sin of the reviewer and picked 
out the mote in our brother’s eye. To brothers of the craft the 
book is dedicated, and a brother will forgive us for plain 
speaking. We make at once the amende honorable, and give 
one or two passages which reveal the true “ Pastor Agnorum.” 
First one on the burning question of tenure, with an apology for 
the curtailment : 

I am persuaded that it is not wrongs to the pocket, but wrongs to the 
pride, which oftenest wreck the peace of an order. To believe that 
your chief takes himself for more than one, and you for less than one— 
there is the sting of subordination. It is not absolutism which en- 
venoms, but contempt. Personal government may be criticized and 
deplored ; it is not hated till it ignores the personality of a colleague. 
If the chief would always remember that his table is round, and one 
gentleman at it as good as another, . . . that the head must work his 
work upon the school not by him as a tool, but /4rough him as a 
life; if, I say, the chief will be thus chivalrous, will his men ever be 
disloyal ? 

The next passage shall be the ending of an idyll, a prose poem, 
as perfect in its way as any of Ruskin’s. We would that we 
could quote it entire : 

For we, whose tlock was youth, we also knew why we were shep- 
herds, by the taste of the frank airs and the music of the free waters, 
and that sunlight of this region of ours, which is always and for ever 
morning-land. And we knew it also by that which an old loved Over- 
shepherd used to call ‘‘ the blessing of the weary at the close of day,” 
the labourer’s joy at a day’s work harvested. And, best of all, we knew 
it, even we, by the Presences which visit the sheep-walk. 


We had marked other passages for quotation, but it is a hope- 
less task to convey by extracts the charm of a work of art which, 
to be appreciated, must be perused as a whole. 


History of Scotland, Vol. II. By P. HUME Brown, M.A, 
LL.D. With four Maps and Plan. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Prof. Hume Brown, in his middle volume, narrates the history 
of Scotland from the accession of Mary to the “glorious” 
Revolution of 1689. It may seem somewhat disproportionate to 
assign one volume in three to a period of only a century anda 
half ; but there is sufficient justification in the importance of the 
events, and in the peculiarity of the characteristic motives that 
governed them. The dominating force in the determination of 
the course of the national development was religion—a force 
stirred to the keenest activity by the Roman Catholic faith of 
Mary, and reduced to a subordinate political influence by the 
time of the Revolution settlement only by the educative effects 
of severe experience. Prof. Hume Brown has not infused into 


his work the preservative of style, nor is he even exempt from 
clumsv or negligent expressions that divert the readers mind 
from the matter of the text; but he seems to improve with 
practice. By way of compensation, however, he is industriously 
plodding ; he has sought out the facts with indefatigable per- 
sistence, weighed conflicting evidence—and there is much of it 
—with calm judgment, and set forth the story, in somewhat 
colourless fashion indeed, yet in as near an approach to the 
truth as is reasonably to be expected under present conditions, 

During the first generation of the period, the great question was 
the national decision between Protestantism and Roman Cath- 
olicism. If ‘the ancient Church of Scotland died of sheer moral 
decay through the unfaithfulness of its own ministers,” and the 
reformed religion commended itself to the highest consciousness 
of the people, yet the national triumph of the Reformation was 
essentially assisted by the mutual jealousy of France and Spain, 
which relieved the pressure upon Protestantism in England, and 
indirectly upon Scotland. The varying phases of the religious 
revolution under the numerous regencies during the reigns of 
Mary and James VI., as well as under the active government 
of Mary, are firmly and lucidly presented. In the delineation of 
Mary, one of the most trying tasks of the historian, Prof. Hume 
Brown displays judicial ability and discretion. He allows for 
her very exceptional difficulties, admits “ her brilliant gifts,” her 
promptness, her decision, her resourcefulness ; but 

Of her grave defects as a woman and as a queen, her career can 

leave us in no manner of doubt. In self-respect, in self-control, in that 
balance of mind and character which gives weight to judgment and 
action, Mary was so grievously deficient that we can only regard it as 
the irony of destiny that so ill-assorted a part was assigned to her in 
the scheme of things. 
Apart altogether from the Casket Letters, the author holds that 
“from Mary’s relations to the various parties, and from her 
conduct before and after the deed, we are justified in concluding 
her guilty” of connivance at the murder of Darnley. He 1ises 
to the occasion in the description of the strategic contests of 
Knox with Mary of Lorraine, and with her clever and perverse 
daughter. The part played by Moray in the religious drama of 
the time has been largely overshadowed by the popular per- 
sonality of Knox ; and it is gratifying to find that Dr. Hume 
Brown points out that “of the two men it was Moray who 
indubitably did the most to ensure the success of the Scottish 
Reformation.” 

Under the next four Kings, during more than a century, the 
religious struggle proceeded, with more bitterness and more 
calamitous incidents, but on different lines of controversy. The 
divine right of kings was opposed by the divine origin of 
presbytery ; and the pretensions of the Crown were resisted by 
the convictions of the Kirk,supported by the mass of the people. 
This disastrous policy, inaugurated and pushed in practice to 
despotism by James VI., fanatically enforced by Charles I., 
upheld by relentless coercion by Charles II., and exacerbated 
by the Roman Catholicism of James VII., necessarily involved 
continual turmoil and the eventual expulsion of the Stewart line 
of Kings. The motives of parties, and the co-operating forces, 
foreign as well as domestic, are carefully noted by the author, 
and the great movements, ecclesiatical and military, are well 
described. No previous historian, we should say, has done 
such scrupulous justice to the aims and acts of James VI. Prof. 
Hume Brown touches briefly, at points, on the social, economic, 
and literary progress of the country, but not so fully as modern 
ideas of historical presentation require. At the same time this 
volume strengthens the claim of the first toa place in the work- 
ing library of the student of history. 


Historical Essays by Members of the Owens College, Manchester. 
Published in commemoration of the Jubilee (1851-1901). 
Edited by T. F. TouT, M.A., Professor of History at the 
Owens College, and JAMES TAIT, M.A., Lecturer in Ancient 
History at the Owens College. (Longmans.) 

At the close of the first fifty years of its existence the Owens 
College may well look back with pride on all that it has accom- 
plished and derive from its past success encouragement for the 
future. While it has devoted itself chiefly to natural science 
and technical education, it has done first-rate work in other 
lines of study, and especially, as this volume bears witness, 
in history. We have here twenty essays, five by past and pre- 
sent teachers, and fifteen by past students of history at the 
college, all of them worth printing, and most of them of no 
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small value. The book is, indeed, a memorial creditable alike 
to the college and to the professors and others who have built 
up its school of history. In that light, and apart from the 
merits of this or that essay, it is specially important as a proof 
of the completeness and variety of the work carried on by the 
faculty. History has many aspects, and, if it is taught 
thoroughly, will attract students of different tastes. Here we 
have satisfactory evidence that it is so taught at Manchester, 
for this volume contains studies on political, religious, social, 
economic, biographical, and local history, and, though no one of 
them deals specially with constitutional questions, they afford 
satisfactory evidence that that branch of history also receives 
adequate attention. 

In political history we have an able essay by Prof. Tout 
on the parts played by the Welsh and the Marchers in 
the “ Barons’ War” of the reign of Henry III. The close con- 
nexion between the affairs of England and Wales during that 
struggle has hitherto been too much overlooked by historians, 
and this essay is, to some extent, an excursion into untrodden 
country. Each crisis in the English struggle which had so 
strong an influence on constitutional development was largely 
determined by the attitude taken up either by Llewelyn or by the 
Marchers; and conversely, as Mr. Tout paints out, Llewelyn’s 
principality owed its existence to the general disturbance in 
England and to the feuds of the Marchers, as well as to the 
indomitable spirit of his own people. The story of the quarrels 
and petty wars of the Marchers is difficult and dreary reading, 
though, if we knew more about it, we should doubtless find it 
stirring enough. Its picturesque incidents, however, are for the 
most part unrecorded, and Mr. Tout, excellent as his work is, 
does not handle his subject in an attractive manner. In a 
shorter and more brightly written paper Mr. Dunlop sketches the 
Irish policy of Henry VIII., and discusses, with marked ability, 
the causes of its failure. A hitherto obscure question is settled 
by Mr. Tait, who shows that there is no longer any room for 
doubting that Richard II. caused his uncle Ghoucester to be 
murdered at Calais. His argument is, briefly,that Parliament was 
informed of the duke’s death some time before it took place, and 
that Richard delayed the murder because Gloucester refused at 
first to make a confession. The mystery attending the mission 
of Rickhill, who was sent over to procure the confession, and 
the omission of certain clauses in the confession as made public, 
explain difficulties which caused the late Bishop Stubbs to come 
to the conclusion that “it is not clear that Gloucester was 
murdered.” 

The biographical side of history is illustrated by a pleasing 
essay by Dr. Ward on the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Eliza- 
beth of Bohennia, a learned disciple of Descartes, who, as Abbess 
of Herford, gave shelter and hospitality to Labadie and his 
followers, until they were forced to flee elsewhere by a threatened 
invasion. The Labadists, a small and unpopular sect, which 
practised community of goods, and, according to vulgar report, 
carried the doctrine of community still further, included in 
their number more women than men, some of them women of 
quality. An unsuccessful attempt at union with them was made 
by the English Quakers, and brought Elizabeth into communi- 
cation with Penn and Robert Barclay. Two essays deal with 
Napoleon I. : one, of considerable interest, on the sources from 
which he derived his military education, is by Mr. Spencer 
Wilkinson ; the other, on his detention at St. Helena, by Mr. 
J. H. Rose, who, writing on a matter peculiarly his own, vindi- 
cates the British Government and Sir Hudson Lowe from 
charges lately revived by Lord Rosebery in his brightly written 
volume on the “ Last phase” of Napoleon’s life. A fragment on 
Sebastian Gryphius, the famous Lyons printer, by the late Mr. 
R. Copley Christie, will be read with melancholy interest by all— 
and they are not a few—who know how much the cause of good 
learning lost by the author's death. His splendid library, now 
at the Owens College, contains, we are told, not fewer than six 
hundred volumes printed by Gryphius, some, of course, common 
enough, others, like the magnificent Latin Bible of 1530and the 
two tracts edited by Rabelais as genuine productions of ancient 
Romans, though really written one in the fifteenth and the other 
in the early years of the sixteenth century, of great rarity and 
value. Economic history is represented by essays on the loans 
of the Italian bankers to Edward J. and Edward 11., and on the 
“ Beginnings of the National Debt.” Under the head of religious 
history we may, perhaps, class Mr. Fiddes’s interesting inquiry 
into the origin of Civsar-worship, which, a8 he shows, was not a 


sudden or surprising phenomenon, but rather a development 
from the religious position accorded in the provinces to certain 
Roman governors, and in Rome itself to democratic leaders 
such as the Gracchi, after death, and the prætor Gratidianus in 
his lifetime. An essay on the contribution of the Moravians to 
the Evangelical revival in England is of some interest so far as 
the history of the Moravian Church is concerned, but does not, 
we think, sufficiently illustrate its contribution to the Evangelical 
movement, for the author contents himself with the brief and 
unsupported remark that it introduced a gentler and more 
humane type of piety through its authorized hymn-book. We 
do not deny this theory, and only complain that we are asked 
to accept it without proof. Mrs. Tout’s careful and thorough 
treatment of the legend and cult of St. Ursula and the eleven 
thousand virgins must not be passed by without a word of well 
deserved praise. Two essays deal with local history : Mr. 
Clemesha’s highly satisfactory sketch of the Gild Merchant of 
Preston, and a narrative of the siege of Manchester in 1642. 
Finally, our readers will give a special welcome to two able and 
suggestive papers on the teaching of history in secondary and 
in elementary schools by Mrs. Haworth and Mr. T. Bateson 
respectively. 


Advanced Physiography. By A. MORGAN, M.A., D.Sc. 
4s. 6d. Longmans.) 


Physiography is defined by the author in his opening words 
as the study and explanation of the chief phenomena of Nature. 
These (following the Science and Art Department) are taken to 
include portions of physics and the elements of meteorology, 
terrestrial magnetism, physical geology, and astronomy ; but not 
such important subjects as the geographical distribution of 
animals and plants, the laws of variation, and the theory of 
evolution. Thus, we may have a description of the fauna of the 
deep sea, but not of that of the dry land, and a discussion of 
underground temperature without any reference to the laws of 
the conduction of heat. For this the author can hardly be ac- 
counted responsible, but we could wish that he had omitted the 
first five chapters, which, after all, are not full enough to be of 
much value to previously uninformed students, and, assuming 
his readers’ knowledge of elementary physics, had devoted the 
space so gained (about one-fifth of the whole) to the fuller treat- 
ment of physiography proper. 

Taking the book, however, as a reflection of the syllabus, anc 
remembering the wide range it covers, it must in every way be 
regarded as a satisfactory work. The style is fresh and interest- 
ing, and this is due purely to the authors manner, for historical 
or personal notes are few and far between. In spite of the 
amount of material—and it is wonderful how much has been 
compressed within the limits of four hundred pages—the book 
is never wearisome, even when several chapters are read con- 
secutively, a result which is probably owing to the comparatively 
full discussion of the more important subjects. To take onc 
example: in addition to the orthodox account of the forma- 
tion of the rainbow, we have an explanation, rendered clearer 
by diagrams, of the circularity of the bow, and the extent of the 
arch or its invisibility, as depending on the altitude of the sun. 

The illustrations (more than two hundred in number) are a 
special feature of the book, and one to which attention should 
be directed. Many of them are reproductions of recent photo- 
graphs, and are of considerable interest, such as those illus- 
trating the different forms of forked lightining, the solar 
prominences, and various star-clusters and nebula. More than 
one-third of the figures are copied from other books, and the 
author has in all these cases noted the sources from which they 
were derived. Some are taken from the “‘ Challenger’ Reports, ` 
but the majority from text-books of physics, geology, and 
astronomy. Among the best illustrations are those of the sub- 
merged forest on the coast of Cheshire, the bird’s-eye view ot 
the Niagara Falls and River, the striated rock in the glacier-gar 
den at Lucerne, and the copies of two of Mr. Lowell’s drawings 
of Mars. 

The extent of the debt to text-books in the matter of illustra- 
tions suggests that the author's knowledge is largely drawn from 
such works. Many discoveries and investigations of recen: 
date are described, but, with few exceptions, they are not those 
of the last year or two. They have already found a place in 
other elementary works. Thus, we see no reference to Mı. 
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Gniffith’s redetermination of the mechanical equivalent of heat, 
to Mr. Marrs papers on lake-basins, or to M. de Montessus’ re- 
searches on the geographical distribution of earthquakes. Nor 
is there any allusion to the occurrence of seiches in lakes, the 
surface of zero-strain in the earth’s crust, thrust-planes or 
reversed faults, and but little to the recent interesting observa- 
tions of very distant earthquakes, and their bearing on the 
conditions of the earth’s interior. The exceptional cases—such 
as the new star of the present year and the audibility of the 
minute-guns fired during the funeral of our late Queen—if 
anything, support the view that the author draws but little from 
the original sources of our knowledge. 

In a work of such wide extent, it is only natural that a few 
errors and omissions should occur. Thus, it is not correct to 
say that, within the limit of elasticity, solids like indiarubber and 
glass are perfectly elastic. The description of the rainbow, 
good as it 1s, contains no reference to the secondary bow or the 
brighter space within the primary ; and the author would add 
point to his accounts of the rainbow and of the colours of 
the sky if he were to give a brief description of the formation 
of monochromatic red bows at the time of sunset. Again, those 
who believe that the earth is solid at the centre as well as atthe 
surface attribute the solidity at the centre to pressure and not 
to cooling by conduction, for the rate of cooling must be imper- 
ceptible at the depth of a very few hundred miles. The form of 
horizontal pendulum now used by Prof. Milne is incorrectly 
described, and its principle (which is very simple) is not 
explained. Also, the statement with regard to the depth of 
seismic foci is somewhat antiquated, and the modern views 
of the causes of earthquakes are not completely indicated. 

We have touched on some points on which change seems to 
us to be necessary or expansion desirable. They are few com- 
pared with the total number of subjects considered. But, that 
we may not appear to give a wrong impression of the book, we 
repeat, in concluding, that it is clearly written and full of 
interest. It is, indeed, one of the best on the subject that we 
have yet seen. i 


The Choephori 0) Æschylus. With Critical Notes, Commentary, 
Translation, and a Recension of the Scholia. By T.G. 
TUCKER, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Professor of Classical Philology in the Univer- 
sity (Price 12s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press. 

Prof. Tucker has, on the whole, achieved a success with this 
edition. Of course, as he himself says, he does not say the last 
word on Æschylus ; but he does sum up the results of recent 
study in so far as they touch the “Choephori,” and adds something 
more. Prof. Tucker, we are glad to see, follows the judicious 
principle of most modern editors, and gives greater importance 
to the MSS. than used to be done. Itis true there are many 
and manifest faults in the best MSS. ; but editors have been 
very perverse in dealing with MS. evidence, not so much en- 
deavouring to understand what they read as to give what 
they thought their author ought to have written. The evi- 
dence of papyri for the essential soundness of our texts has 
not been lost on Prof. Tucker. By a change in punctuation 
here, and an apt parallel there, he brings sense out of more than 
one passage which has puzzled generations of scholars ; and 
where he does adopt a conjecture, although all his changes have 
not the same power to convince, he is careful both to keep close 
to the ductus litterarum and to account for the corruption. The 
one point of principle where he seems to have gone too far is 
his wholesale change of ņ to a in lyric passages, wherever a is 
the true form of the Doric. This at once neglects the MSS., 
and assumes something which has been lately called in question 
and may yet prove to be false—the theory, namely, that Attic 
choruses have borrowed their dialect from the Doric. A priori 
it is unlikely that Athens would imitate an alien dialect ; as 
Prof. Ridgeway has suggested, the so-called Doric may be the 
ancient Attic in survival, and, if so, the ancient Attic may have 
been infiuenced by the tendencies which produced what we call 
Attic, unevenly and sometimes wrongly, so that inconsistencies 
may have been found ìn it during the period of transition. 

To take an example or two of Prof. Tuckers conservatism. 
The phrase eis dé in line 231 has suggested several conjectures, 
one at least drastic ; here it is kept and interpreted as adverbial, 
eis being due to the motion implied in omaéns rAnyas, the figures 
being struck into the weft by the batten. Lines 319-21 are 


taken to be a question: “When Atreide stand before thy 
doors, is a lament still counted to them for a deed of grace?” 
In lines 515-6, by pointing with a question after éréysero, the 
passage is made credible thus : “ Was it for a dead man without 
wit that the paltry boon was meant? I cannot guess it so.” 
The word dv7\Goy in line 534 is defended by parallels, and it is 
shown that the aorist has special point which ıs lost in the con- 
jecture avņĝov. Such passages as the nurse’s speech, lines 730 e¢ 
seq.,are left in their ruggedness, which is regarded as an intentional 
dramatic note—rightly, we think. In line 601 ovy imcmrepos is 
satisfactorily defended. Of conjectures adopted, we may men- 
tion êv odd’ pve: (for ed cadnvn, line 196), “charged me with one 
clear course, to spurn away this lock”; @avioa (for gaveioGat, 
line 416), “to make all clear”; drats darairı (for - -~ drat, 
line 596) ; and, less convincing, line 542, 
ovgrs, å mais av, ondpyav’ nupenditero, 

and, line 612, gowta oxvAag. The commentary is remark- 
able for its store of parallels and illustrations; to which 
we could add but few, although a very apt illustration of aripws 
€de£as, line 433, is Thuc. I. 21, dmiorws emi rò pvOwdes éxvertkn- 
kóra. Equally valuable is the dramatic appreciation of action 
and character, which shows a sure touch. The remarks on the 
Recognition in the introduction are especially good ; it is con- 
clusive'y shown (1) that a recognition scene was expected, 
(2) that the means used were actually appealed to by Greeks in 
recognition, and (3) that the dramatic fitness of Electra’s accept- 
ance of the proof does not depend on its validity. There is no 
over-subtlety in the interpretations, although there is sometimes 
a harshness. The translation might well be simpler, and we 
could wish Prof. Tucker would not so often drop into verse. 

We cannot do justice to the remaining parts of the work, its 
historical and critical introductions and the appendix. We can 
only say that they are scholarly and full of instruction, and that 
Prof. Tucker is to be congratulated on a solid contribution to 
the study of the Greek drama. 


Five Stuart Princesses. Edited by ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow 
and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. (Constable.) 

A volume of this kind deserves a welcome, because it will 
probably find its way into many places which would not admit 
any more serious book on history, and may very likely lead its 
readers to venture a little further along the path of historical 
study than it can itself lead them. In any case its sketches of 
the characters and lives of its five heroines are more profitable, 
and to our taste not less interesting, than books which purport 
to describe the experiences of various fictitious Elizabeths and 
other ladies, whether Englishwomen or Germans. Each of 
these Stuart princesses has here a biographer of her own, one 
of the younger historical lecturers or students of Oxford, and al} 
five essays are creditable, though of different degrees of merit. 
The first of them, on the Princess Margaret of Scotland, 
the daughter of James I. of that kingdom, and the wife of the 
Dauphin Louis, afterwards Louis XI., deals with a far earlier 
time than the other four, of which the heroines are all descend- 
ants of James I. of England. Margarets piteous little story is 
well told. Married as a mere child to a cold and hard-hearted 
man, she was, if not actually “done to death by slanderous 
tongues,” at least so cruelly maligned that her death from a 
fatal disease was probably hastened by her distress of mind. 
The longest and one of the two most interesting essays in the 
volume is that on Elizabeth of Bohemia, the “ Queen of Hearts,” 
in whose cause so many gallant Englishmen sacrificed their 
lives. Its author, Mr. R. H. Hodgkin, while giving his readers 
enough history to make Elizabeth’s life fully intelligible, always 
keeps her in the foreground of his narrative, and depicts her 
character in bright and attractive colours. He should, how- 
ever, have attached more importance to the death of Epinay at 
the hand of her son Philip, of which he merely gives a cursory 
notice in his account of the careers of her children. Philip’s 
violent act, and the bitterness with which his mother resented 
it, brought dissension into her family. Though there was no 
ground for the scandalous imputations made against her, she 
certainly allowed this French noble, a reputed lady-killer, to 
have too much influence over her, and her intimacy with him is 
an illustration of the levity of her disposition. 

Not less interesting is Mr. Raits shorter paper on Eliza- 
beth’s twelfth child, the Electress Sophia, that wonderful lady 
who so nearly became Queen of England in her eighty-fifth 
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year, and died in full possession of her mental faculties and 
with little of the physical weakness of old age. She had a 
singular matrimonial experience, for her accepted suitor, George 
William of Hanover, repented of having undertaken to fulfil the 
duties of married life, and passed her over to his brother, 
Ernest Augustus, promising himself to remain unmarried, so 
that the issue of the union might inherit from him. Sophia 
acquiesced in the transference, and found her position extremely 
difficult, for after her marriage George William took up his re- 
sidence at Hanover, where she and her husband lived, and paid 
her attentions which caused some trouble. He did not exactly 
keep his promise of remaining a bachelor, for he married a 
French lady, though he re-affirmed his renunciation of the suc- 
cession for his children. By this marriage he became the father 
of Maria Dorothea of Celle, the “ uncrowned queen” of Sophia's 
son, the Electoral Prince, afterwards Georve I. of England. 
In the conspiracy against this unhappy and guilty lady Sophia, 
as Mr. Rait points out, had no share ; the triumph of the Platen 
gang at the Electoral Court caused her to withdraw from it 
some years before the fall of her daughter-in-law. The two 
other Stuart princesses whose fortunes are described here are 
Henrietta Maria, Duchess of Orleans, a daughter of Charles L., 
and her sister, Mary Princess of Orange, whose husband, the 
Stadtholder William, left her a widow at the age of nineteen, 
and on the eve of the birth of her child, the sickly boy destined 
to break the power of France anā to reign over England as 
William lI. Of this excellent lady far less is told us than we 
should like to have read, and the article on her short life—she 
died when she was but thirty—is filled with matters known to 
every student of history. 


Notes of Lessons on the Herbartian Method. By M. FENNELL and 
Members of a Teaching Staff. (Price 3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Consciously or unconsciously, all true teachers are Herbartians ina 
greater or less degree, and apply the doctrine of apperception to every 
lesson with more or less success. These notes of lessons cover the 
whole of the ordinary school curriculum, exclusive of divinity and 
morals, and in each the Ierbartian schedule—preparation, presenta- 
tion, association, application, recapitulation—is strictly followed. 
Whether more is not lost than gained by this rigid adherence to the 
form is questionable. A lesson, after all, is not (like a play) a complete 
work of art, with the dramatic unities preserved, but one of a series, 
comparable rather to a single act, or sometimes a single scene, ina play. 
The method lends itself much more easily to scientific than to literary 
subjects, and the notes on physics and physical geography seem to us 
far more valuable than those on language and literature. Thus the first 
lesson is on early English prose and poetry. It begins with a definition 
of literature: ‘* A collective term for all writings not connected with any 
special art or science” (a definition which would exclude Virgil's 
“ Georgics,” Descartes’ ‘‘ Discours de la Méthode,” and Ruskin's 
‘t Modern Painters”), and proceeds to discourse of Homer, Caxton, 
Cædmon, &c., ending with a short essay on the difference between a 
modern and an early English school. The lesson provokes all sorts of 
questions. Where does it come in the series? How much literature is 
the class supposed to know? If they do not know what a rime is, will 
they be able to understand ‘‘ alliteration or head-rime `? Could children 
‘age eleven to thirteen years ” assimilate all this new and varied in- 
formation, and that in half an hour? The second lesson is: “ Ex- 
planation and Paraphrase of a Poetical Extract”: to wit, ‘‘ Breathes 
there a man?” &c._ Here, too, we seem to have at least three lessons 
rolled into one—a lesson on Scott (literary biography), a lesson on 
poetical language (metaphor, inversion, &c.), and a lesson on para- 
phrasing. We have taken the first two lessons as indicating what 
strikes us as the weak point in the book. It is not possible, within our 
limits, to show in the same way where its strength lies, but we can 
strongly recommend it to teachers of object-lessons and elementary 
science. Latin is not touched, and the French /atsse à désirer. 


The Growth of the Empire. A Handbook to thè History of Greater 
Britain. By ARTHUR W. Jose. (Murray.) 

‘We still lack,” writes Mr. Jose, ‘‘the Imperial historian—the 
man who shall do for Seeley what the Herschels did for Newton.” 
And the main interest of the present volume may be said to lie in its 
expression of a need. A history has yet to be written that will meet 
the demands not only of Britons in this island, but of that vast 
number beyond the seas of whom the writer is evidently one. It 
may seem early days to look for this when the full meaning of the 
British Empire and its attendant obligations are only just coming home 
to the minds of men; but Mr. Jose’s vigorous handbook will supply 
boundless incitement for such a task from the brief recital of the ex- 
ploits of the Elizabethan adventurers down to those of the latest of the 
Empire builders, Mr. Cecil Rhodes. ‘‘The British Empire would 
suffer less than most if its history were written in a series of bio- 


graphies ; for, as it is maintained by the strenuous devotion of innumer- 
able citizens, so it was built by the unconstrainable genius of a few. It 
is, therefore, quite in keeping with the general plan of the fabric that 
South African history for the last twelve years should be essentially 
the history of one man, Cecil Khodes, a deviser of far-reaching schemes 
alike in finance and statecraft, strong willed, and silent in executing 
them, than whom no man of the last half-century has made more 
bitter enemies or more devoted followers. This, indeed, is the 
common lot of our Empire builders. Raleigh and Cromwell, and 
Clive and Grey, and the rest—they have worked with the tools they 
had, careless how their hands might roughen in the using. They 
have had, and displayed, the defects of their qualities, and the Briton 
of the home islands ranks character so high above achievement that 
qualities which in India, or Africa, or Australia earn for the notable 
man his comrade’s love are in England lable to be over-shadowed by 
the memory of their defects.” This characteristic paragraph is also 
typical of the enthusiasm which never fails to accompany the traditions 
of Greater Britain, whether they cluster around the administration 
of a Dalhousie or the incorruptibility of a Gordon, whose name 
‘stirred in the common heart of the race a sense of the best it 
could be, the best it ought to do.” Considerable space is rightly 
devoted to the formation and development of the great Indian 
Empire, the only portion of British possessions, as the author is 
careful to show, which is administered by a central Government com- 
posed of a race alien to the governed. There is plenty of intormation ; 
but it suffers, except in rare instances, by a compression and a want of 
dignity and lucidity of style, which is not necessary, we imagine, even 
ina handbook. The ‘* Imperial historian,” when he comes, must be 
readable, and should combine, like Thucydides, the power of graphic 
narrative with depth of insight into the nature and causes of events, 
often best viewed, like mountains, from a slipht distance. The case 
of contemporary Imperial politics is often a ditficult one—more difficult 
than the writer seems to imagine. Only a careful examination of the 
correspondence and memoirs of the period can be expected to throw 
full light on some of the vexed questions of the day; yet care has, 
undoubtedly, been taken in the compilation and verihcation of facts, 
and there are numerous maps. The fact that the book has been well 
received in Australia is, perhaps, not the least of its qualifications for 
the consideration of English readers. 


The Mind of a Child. By ENNIS RICHMOND. 
Longmans.) 

Mrs. Richmond needs no apology for adding another book to those 
written about children. From the author of ‘* Boyhoud’’ we may 
safely look for originality and sound sense. ‘*The Mind of a Child ” 
may be not unfairly described as a counterblast to ‘* Die Seele des 
Kindes.” We all remember the distinction that Wordsworth drew 
between ‘6a daisy ” and ‘‘ the daisy.” ** We are quickly getting to the 
point at which children will exist for us no longer, and all our attention 
will be centered on “the child.’” This supposed antagonism between 
analysis and synthesis we hold to be radically false, and to be disproved 
by the fact that the best child students (Froebel, Darwin, Quick, to 
name only the dead) have been also the best of parents. And this 
prejudice against what Mrs. Richmond calls ‘‘the craze for child 
analysis ” infects and mars a thoughtful treatise on the duties of parents. 
It even gives to the style a self-assertiveness which belies the author’s 
true character asa teacher. Thus: ‘* The sort of child-analysis which 
I decry is not due alone to the only right reason for which it should 
exist for us, but is due largely to giving importance to a side of child- 
hood which should have but little importance given to it, sinking 
gradually out of sight the real reasons for which we should respect 
childhood’’—a_ sentence which deserves to find a place in our Extra 
Prize competition. 


Westminster, by REGINALD AIRY, is the latest addition to Messrs. 
Bell’s interesting series of ‘* Handbooks to the Great Public Schools.” 
Bound up, as Westminster School has been, with the life of the great 
Abbey of which it forms a part, its history could not fail to be of 
exceptional interest. Mr. Airy’s account of his school does not profess 
to rival in importance Mr. John Saryeaunt’s ‘* Annals,” which saw the 
light about two years ago; but, for all that, it is a capital bit of work, 
and should be much appreciated by Old Westminsters in particular. 
In describing the old buildings the author follows a safe guide, deriving 
much of his information from a contribution of Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite’s to the Archeological Journal. Chapters v. and vi., which 
give us pictures of life at Westminster at the present day in minute 
detail, claim the particular attention of those who would know the 
individual character of the school as distinguished from other founda- 
tions which resemble it in the main outline but have their own 
peculiar features. The acting of a Latin play at Westminster was 
enjoined by the ordinances of Elizabeth, and survives, after many 
vicissitudes, as its most cherished institution. An appendix gives ip 
full the prologue and epilogue, with English translations, to the 
“ Trinummus ” as performed in 1893. It is needless to say that Busby 
has a chapter to himself, in which it is shown how the school really 
owes its continuance to the sagacity and skill with which he piloted it 
safely ‘‘through the most troublous storms that ever gathered round 
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Queen Elizabeth’s foundaticn.” Some attempt also is made to under- 
mine the popular belief that Busby wielded the birch with exceptional 
vigour and frequency even in days when flogging was considered a 
necessary part of the educational system. This volume is embellished 
with fifty-one illustrations, well chosen and clearly reproduced, and is 
fully worthy of a place in the series of public-school histories. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. New Edition, edited by 
DaviD PATRICK. Vol. I. (Price ros. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

’Tis sixty years since the first part of that great undertaking with 
which the name of Robert Chambers as publisher and joint editor com- 
bined will be even more permanently associated than that of George 
Smith with ‘* The Dictionary of National Biography ” Various editions 
oringing the work up to date have since appeared ; but the time is ripe 
for an entire recast, and the mass of new material necessitates the addi- 
tion of a third volume. Dr. Patrick is no less a competent editor than 
Dr. Carruthers was in his day ; and, as no one man is now competent 
to deal with the whole of English literature, he has retained for the 
various periods the best specialists. The names of Stopford Brooke, 
S. R. Gardiner, Andrew Lang, and A. W. Pollard—to take at random a 
_ few of the most distinguished—are a sufficient guarantee of accuracy and 
finished workmanship. A reference to the articles on Layamon, Malory, 
and Ben Jonson will show how far our knowledge has advanced since 
1842. The portraits of the old edition (many of them of doubtful 
authenticity) have been replaced by reproductions of the best likenesses 
in the National Portrait Gallery and other collections, public and 
private. It isa work that no school library should be without ; a book 
on which the boy witha literary bent will delight to browse, devouring 
the lives of authors and the admirably chosen extracts, if he only nibbles 
at the commentary. 


Prospice: Sermons preached in Clifton College Chapel by the Rev. 
G. M. GLAZERROOK. (Price 4s. 6d. net. Rivingtons.) 

The title, we take it, was suggested by the famous lyric of Browning, 
the poet most o ten quoted in the volume, with whose tone and temper 
Mr. Glazebrook has most sympathy. ‘'I was ever a fighter ” is the 
key-note of the sermons on Courage, on Life as a Warfare, on the 
Intellectual Side of Patriotism—the last a fine discourse on the duties of 
those who serve and wait, a prophetic counterblast, as it were, to Mr. 
Kipling’s blatant Tyrtæanisms. With this exception, and one or two 
passing allusions as to the strike of the South Wales miners and a 
shrewd thrust at the Ritualists (Mr. Glazebrook is not ashamed of 
calling himself a Protestant), the sermons are not topical, and this, in 
our judgment, is rather a merit than a defect. Mr. Glazebrook is at 
his best when expounding a lesson of Old Testament history or bringing 
out the significance of the Psalms or Ecclesiasticus. In his occasional 
fights of poetry he is less happy, and his spring idyl leaves us unmoved. 
‘It is to men of education, and, therefore, to the public schools, that 
the masses of England look for leaders.” So says Mr. Glazebrook. 
The 7mes holds, or held not so long ago, a different view : ‘‘ Our 
geniuses turn up from every quarter rather than from our public schools.” 
It would be interesting to take any list of leading men either of thought 
or of action and see what proportion were public-school men — for 
Instance, the fifty names of the proposed philosophico - historical 
Academy, or the first hundred names in ‘‘ Who’s Who?” 

The Fables of Orbilius. Part I. By A. D. Gopiey. (Price 9d. 

Arnold.) 

Mr. Godley, the humourist, the poet laureate of the Ov ford Magazine, 
Is inimitable ; but when he strays into our preserves we are bound to 
warn him off as a trespasser, and fine him for having no licence. The 
‘“ Fables of Orbilius ” are modelled on Mrs. Hugh Bell’s ‘* French with- 
out Tears,” and attempt to instil Latin by ringing the changes on a 
limited number of words and combining these words in simple and 
interesting stories. The principle is thoroughly sound ; it is with the 
execution that we quarrel. Rousseau objected to La _ Fontaine’s 
“Fables "as a first reading-book on the score of the low morality incul- 
cated ; and we may with greater justice take exception to Orbilius’ 
cynical humour in the nursery. Henry devotes half of his worldly 
possessions—twopence—to the poor. One penny he loses, but does not 
Si because that was the penny meant for the beggar. Truthful 

ill has the misfortune to break his father’s fiddle, and owns up. The 
father gives him one licking for his carelessness and another for con- 
fessing. All this may seem very innocent fun, but not so in the infant 
school. To many schoolmasters this objection will doubtless appear 
prudish or pedantic; but we have a further quarrel with Mr. Godley 
on the score of his Latinity. Charity or the printer may cover 
mistakes such as arbor of the masculine gender or wu/nerare of the 
second conjugation on page 24, but we are constantly confronted by 
constructions which, if not absolutely wrong, are at least rare and 
questionable : ‘* Bibeseam quater zadre, medicus inguit™ ;°* Fitiratus ” ; 
t Læti erant quia Henricus aliquando piscem cepisset ” ; ‘* Postquam 
erat venatus” ; ‘ Ad locum ducem conveniendi” ; 


‘* Fabula qux vera est, argumentum esse videtur,” 


an hexameter which the beginning of Tacitus’s ‘* Annals” will hardly 
justify. A classical scholar is not supposed to know English grammar ; 


and it is perhaps hypercritical to object to the parsing in ‘‘ Hints for 
Teachers ” of ‘‘ it’ as a personal pronoun, and of ‘* his ”’ as a possessive 
pronoun. Let us quote, in conclusion, a specimen of genuine Godleyan 
humour, the morality as impeccable as the Latinity : ‘* Paulus Oceanum 
Pacificum inter Europam et Americam esse credit: id guod sine dubio 
non verum est. We hope that Part IF., where Mr. Godley’s wit will 
have freer range, may give us more of this quality. 


Latin Composition based upon Selections from Cesar. By Prof. D. L. 
D’OocE. (Price 2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

The method is one with which Mr. Siepmann has familiarized us in 
his French and German texts, with a new departure in one particular. 
As far as words and phrases go, the sentences for composition follow 
closely the Latin text, but in syntax the logical grammatical order is 
maintained. Dr. D'Ooge’s experience is that boys are incapable of 
synthesizing their syntactical acquisitions, or, in plain English, of picking 
up their syntax at haphazard. On this point authorities will differ, but 
the plan of giving three oral exercises in preparation for one written 
will commend itself to most teachers. The fact that the book is based 
on Greenough's '‘ Selections” will handicap it in England, but the 
‘“ Selections” themselves are so good that we hope many will be in- 
duced to give the two a trial. 


A First Latin Reader. By R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A. (Price ts. 6d. 
Blackie.) 

The English schoolboy would be proud indeed if he knew 
the number of people who have devised, or are devising, plans 
to smooth his path to the difħculties of Cæsar. Mr. Beresford's 
plan appears as a book which has much to recommend it. He has 
made many of the sentences and exercises in it himself, introducing 
words that the boy will be likely to meet with in the formidable author 
looming in the background. There are no notes ; for the writer believes 
that the teacher at this stage should furnish the commentary to the text 
with his tongue ; which is a sound opinion. The learner is beguiled 
onward by a swift succession of pictures. But what most distinguishes 
this ‘‘ Reader ” from its competitors is the clearness and boldness of the 
type, a matter of more importance than the inexperienced might suppose. 
It is something of a shcck to find (sentence 47) that small boys are 
taught to say: ‘‘ Juppiter, rex deorum, in guadriga vehitur,” since the 
plural gradrigæ is the classical form. But this fault, as well as a few 
misprints—-c.y., eum for cunt on page 58—can easily be corrected. We 
consider that the book is likely to serve its purpose if carefully used. 
It is provided, as might have been expected, with a vocabulary. 


Poucinet, By EDOUARD LABOULAYE. Edited, with Notes, Vocabu- 

lary, &c , by W. M. Poorr. (Price gd. E. Arnold.) 

Three fairy stories well adapted for preparatory schools, or for boys 
as they now enter public schools, where French ranks a little lower than 
Greek accents. The second one, ‘‘ L’ Histoire des Nez,” is most to our 
taste, a modern fabliau which successfully hands down /’esprit saulots 
without its coarseness. Mr. Poole has done his part of the work very 
thoroughly, and there is little to criticize. Perhaps there is too much 
formal grammar for this stage, but, as this is relegated to an appendix, 
masters can use their discretion as to enforcing it. No account is 
taken of the Minister of Instruction’s options—wisely, we are in- 
clined to think; but on page §8 des mauvais crayons should be 
admitted at least as an alternative, and de should not figure as a partitive 
article. 

Laurie's Une Année de College à Parts. Adapted and Edited by 
FABIAN WARE; Notes and Vocabulary by C. S. H. BRERETON. 
(Price 2s. Macmillan.) 

Not knowing the original, we cannot profess to judge how Mr. Ware 
has performed his task of adaptation ; but we can say that he has given 
us a spirited story of life in a /ycée which will interest English school- 
boys. There is plenty of fun without any of the dead cats and horse- 
play of ‘‘Stalky & Co.” Mr. Brereton’s notes and vocabulary give 
all that is needful, and nothing more. Quartier wants explaining, and 
la bibliothégue banale is surely “the common class-library, not 
“vulgar,” ** commonplace.” 


From the History of the Girondins. 


Scènes de la Revolution Françartse. 
Edited by O. B. Surer. (Heath 


By ALPHONSE LAMARTINE. 
& Co.) 

If Lamartine is not above suspicion as an historian, he is most read- 
able as author of the story of the Girondins. Mr. Super has selected 
portions of the story covering a period ending with the execution of 
Louis XVI. Introductions enable the reader to find his bearings, and 
notes explain difficulties contained in the text. We are not sure that 
the pronunciation of the name Sieyés is well represented by ‘‘ ci-¢-iess,” 
or that the Jardin des Tuileries can now be said to be situated in front 
of the Palace of the Tuileries. In other respects the book can be 
recommended as a useful easy ‘‘ reader.” 


Les Français en Voyage. By J. S. Wore. (Edward Arnold.) 

A narrative in dialogue of the travels of a French family, living in 
Paris, to Lausanne, Courmayeur, and elsewhere. Notes are added to 
explain the French text. The book is intended for ‘‘ public-school 
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boys and men.” The present reviewer has read the book with 
pleasure ; but he is ready to believe that schoolboys will look on it as 
a French ‘‘ Sandford and Merton.” On the other hand, older readers, 
especially those who know something of the Lake of Geneva, will 
probably not object to visit the Castle of Chillon and the Rochers 
de Naye in company with Monsier Tournelle, even if he is a little 
verbose. 

French Commercial Correspondence. By A. STARCK. (Blackie.) 

A useful book. The author recognizes that it is not possible to 
learn French correspondence in a week, and takes the student along 
by easy stages. The system seems a good one, and proceeds from 
simple exercises to commercial letters. One rather shudders at ele- 
mentary exercises made up of business terms. ‘‘I have the tallow” ; 
‘* He will have the bill of the lace”; ‘‘ You had sent the draft to a 
bank porter.” One is tempted to ask: What demand is there in 
England for clerks who are able to conduct foreign correspondence ? 
Is it not a fact that one man is able to write all the letters that many a 
large house requires written in French, and that posts for foreign corre- 
spondents are very rare ? 


Commercial French. Part II. By W. M. POOLE and M. BECKER. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Murray.) 

An excellent reader, the plan of which we explained in noticing Part I. 

‘ Commercial” is interpreted in a large and liberal sense. About, 

Daudet, Paul de Kock, Louis Blanc, Labiche, and Molicre are all for 

the nonce ‘“‘ commercials.” This is as it should be; the romance of 


commerce, its connexions with everyday life—food, clothes, locomotion 


—should precede the esoteric mysteries of double entry and bills of 
lading. ‘* The notes and questions are written in French throughout.” 
We incline to think that this sound principle has been driven to an ex- 
treme. The notes are almost entirely definitions or explanations of 
difficult words, and for a pupil who possessed the Beaujean. Littré, or 
even the small Larousse dictionary, would be superfluous. Often a 
single English word would save much beating about the bush in French 
with no certainty of catching the hare. Even Mr. Poole is forced 
against his principles to give an English vocabulary of names of trees, 
and we hope that in a second edition he will unbend still further. 


Deutsche Sagen. A Course of German Reading, with Vocabulary, by 
FRANCISKA GEIBLER. (Price 2s. Longmans.) 

The object of the Reader, as stated in the preface, is to provide solid 
and yet digestible food instead of ‘‘ trivial books of an inane simplicity 
quite unsuited to the better tastes of adolescent Americans.” We 
cannot pronounce these sayas an improvement on our old favourites, 
Niebuhr’s ‘‘ Heroen-Geschichten,” Hans Andersen’s ‘‘ Fairy-Tales,” 
and Lessing’s ‘‘ Fables,” all three of which are simpler than this miscel- 
laneous collection of savas (many of them are not German) ; and, as to 
inanity, the charge recoils. What, for instance, can be more inane than 
“ Der Pfaffe Amis,” which reads like a tale from the ‘‘ Gesta Roman- 
orum”? The vocabulary is not complete—it does not give declen- 
sions or conjugations, and notes are a desideratum. The adolescent 
American must be ’cuter than his English congener if he can construe 
without help gratia vester, page 23. 


Glick auf! A First German Reader. By MARGARETHE MULLER and 
CARLA WENKELBACH. (Price 3s. 6d. Ginn.) 

In spite of the fanciful title, a very sensible progressive Reader, 
beginning with very simple stories of home life and ballads, like the 
‘* Lorelei” and ‘* Erikonig,” with myths and sagas for tbe second stage 
leading up to recent history, with some humorous anecdotes as dessert. 
Why the authors should call these last Aréces de résistance we know not. 
We like the notion of making English and German cognates the first 
lesson. Sentences like ‘Gott ist gut,” “ Es ist heiss im Sommer ” 
will agreeably give the lie to the proverb ‘* Aller Anfang ist schwer.” 
The prophets curse seems to attach to Grimm and his wheel, to 
which Mr. Phillpotts used to bind the student of Scott's poems. Even 
the correspondences here given do not correspond ; ‘ find,” for in- 
stance, should be ‘‘ finten,” not ‘‘ finden.” On the other hand, the 
parallels given in the vocabulary—A/at, ‘‘blade™; Baum, ‘ beam” 
—are helpful, and the indication of tonic accent is a good point. 


Outlines of Phystozraphy. By A. J. HERBERTSON. 
(Price 4s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The author does not specify the class of student for which this book 
is written. Whilst hardly simple enough for beginners, it is not suf- 
ficiently thorough for advanced readers, and a number of most important 
physical phenomena are very imperfectly dealt with. The enunciation 
of the law of gravitation (page 32) is incorrect: ‘* proportional to the 
mass ” should be ‘* proportional to the product of the masses.” Again, 
we find that ‘‘ lodestone ” is called *‘ magnetic iron,” and in explaining 
the phenomenon of magnetic dip the necessity of balancing the needle 
before it is magnetized is passed over in silence. The cause of glacier 
motion is dismissed in an altogether unsatisfactory manner, and no attempt 
is made to elucidate the effect of pressure upon the melting point of ice. 
With these exceptions there is much in the book worthy ot praise, those 
chapters dealing with land sculpture and formation being particularly 
good. The printing and illustrations are excellent. 


(1) Alfred the Great. By G. F. Boswortu. (Price 1s. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) (2) 4 Reading Book in Irish History. By P. W. JOYCE. 
(Price 1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

(1) This is a competent and interesting short history of Alfred, one of 
the numerous books that have arisen out of the millenary celebration, 
but, as far as we have seen, one of the best. It is attractively got 
up, with a number of excellent illustrations, including such sub- 
jects as the well known *‘ Alfred Jewel,” a representation of White 
Horse Hill (the supposed site of the battle of Ashdown), besides several 
imaginary pictures, such as must always appeal to young readers. Mr. 
Bosworth’s style is simple and pleasant. He has wisely given due 
prominence to the legendary as well as to the certain incidents of his 
hero’s career, which, in the case of Alfred, probably give a better impres- 
sion of the man than any amount of dryasdust details. We have 
also an excellent bibliography and good maps. Well selected portions 
of poetry add to the attractive look of the page; though it is note- 
worthy here, as we have often had occasion to observe before, how very 
little of so-called ‘‘ patriotic ” poetry has any real vitality. Altogether, 
amost suitable book to be used as a reader for the younger forms in 
schools, or even to be presented as a gift to an intelligent ‘home ” 
child. 

(2) This little book is intended presumably, in the first instance, 
to be used in Irish schools, but there is much in it that would be 
new and attractive to English children. It is strictly a ‘‘ reading 
book” rather than a formal history, the writer’s object apparently 
being to awaken an enthusiasm for the subject by offering the plums, as 
it were, from the big dish. The last story is of the quarrel between 
the Earls of Ormond and Kildare, when peace was made between 
them for a time by the shaking of hands through the chapter-house 
door of St. Patrick's Cathedral. This brings us only as far as to the 
reign of Henry VII., after which the more controversial portions of 
the history would begin. One cannot but feel how striking is the 
contrast between the early records of the Irish and the English with 
regard to the romantic and picturesque elements. For Irish children 
these stories must be supremely interesting, and the use of such a book 
in English schools might tend, we think, to a better understanding 
between our matter-of-fact compatriots and their often so strangely anu- 
pathetic, because imaginative, fellow-subjects. The stories of the 
‘t Children of Lir,” of Saint Columkille, of Maildune, &c., are most 
fascinating. Portions of translation from the original documents are 
given ; and, when Dr. Joyce speaks in his own person, his language is 
of the simple picturesque sort that suits the style of the early world of 
which he treats. The poetry, including Tennyson’s version of ‘* The 
Story of Maeldune,” is much superior to that in the ‘‘ Alfred” book 
mentioned above, from the fact, no doubt, of the greater store of 
wealth from which the compiler had to draw. The illustrations are 
somewhat small, and the notes strike us as unnecessary ; otherwise, the 
book is in every respect to be recommended. 


History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. By FERDINAND 
GREGOROVIUS. Translated from the Fourth German Edition by 
ANNIE HAMILTON. Vol. VIII., Parts I. and II. (G. Bell & 
Sons.) 

We congratulate Mrs. Hamilton and ourselves on the completion of 
her translation of this famous book. Her task has been admirably per- 
formed. These last two volumes—or, rather, parts—begin with the 
overthrow of the power of C.esar Borgia, after the death of Alexander VI., 
and the author’s work ends at the death of Clement VII., the last Pope 
who attempted to defend Italian liberty against Imperial authority and 
foreign dominion. Mrs. Hamilton has compiled an excel‘ent index to 
the whole book. 


A Short History of England for School Use. By KATHARINE 
ComMAN, Ph.B., Professor of Economics in Wellesley College, 
and ELIZABETH KENDALL, M.A., Associate Professor of History 
in Wellesley College. With Maps and Illustrations. (Macmillan.) 

Without its numerous illustrations this book would make a small 
volume, and therefore when we say that it contains a very slight sketch 
of English history we do not speak in disparagement. The narrative is 
simply and pleasantly written. The authors observe in their preface 
that they have given few dates; we think that their book would have 

been better adapted for educational use if they had done otherwise. A 

strong point in their work is the skill with which they sum up the 

character of events in a few words. They show some mastery of their 
subject, but here and there a statement of fact calls for elucidation. For 
example, the Scots, Aidan and the rest, who carried on the work of 
evangelization among the Saxons, were not fugitives from Britain; 

Stephen was scarcely ‘‘a dashing young man” when he came to the 

throne, for he was about thirty-six, and men aged earlier in those days 

than they do now ; and it is strangely misleading to speak of George III. 

as dismissing a Whig Ministry when Grafton resigned office. There 

are several maps, some of them roughly drawn, and not, as we think, 
prepared with much care. 


Shakespeare in Tale and Verse. By Lois G. HuF¥ForD. (734 x5! in., 
pp. ix., 445 3 price 4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is an endeavour—and a charming and successful endeavour—to 

introduce Shakespeare to the young, with the stories of the plays 
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he quotes a letter from Lord Charles Hay to his brother, written three 
weeks after the battle, in which he says :—‘‘ It was our regiment that 
attacked the French Guards: and when we came within twenty or 
thirty paces of them, I advanced before our regiment, drank to them, 
and told them that we were the English Guards, and: hoped that they 
would stand till we came quite up to them, and not swim the Scheld 
as they did the Mayn at Dettingen.” No doubt Hay’s words were mis- 
understood, and Voltaire gave currency to the revised version of them. 
The poini is a small one ; but it is a pity to perpetuate an error which 
has been set right, and Mr. Bradley would have done well to recast his 
sentence. Most of the misprints have been corrected, but we notice in 
two cases “who” for ** whom ” (pages 289 and 357)- 

The Girl from St. Agneia’s, By ]. H. Yoxall, M.P. (Ralph, 
Holland, & Co.) 

«A Phantasi2 on a Fugue "is the second title—an extravaganza, or, 
in plain English, a screaming farce, would be nearer the mark. Mr. 
Yoxall does not love the English parson, still less the parson’s wife, 
and, if the parson happens to be the ‘‘one man” manager, and himself 
managed by his better half, the elements of a tragi-comedy are ready 
to hand. The first scene opens with a sermon by the * sky-pilot with 
a Trinity certificate,” that is, the reverend principal of a woman’s 
training college, on the immorality of girls falling in love before they 
have gained their } 


simply told, the intricacies of the plots disentangled, and all that is 
really difficult for a beginner made clear and intelligible. T here is not 
too much exposition, no forcing of points, and as far as possible 
Shakespeare is allowed to tell his story in his own way. The passages 
quoted are numerous and well chosen, being excellent in themselves, 
and of special value in the revelation of character. And here we have 
the most marked difference between Mrs. Hutord's Tales and Lamb's. 
Lamb quotes much from the plays, and, though he uses Shakespeare’s 
language as far as he can, he paraphrases while he quotes so as to bring 
out the meaning clearly and completely. Mrs. Huftord quotes the 
ipsissima verba with just a hard word here and there explained. The 
young, we think, require rather more explanation than this gives them ; 
not so much of hard words merely—a very small matter in Shakespeare 
—but of the general force and meaning of passages. The mode and 
form of expression puzzle beginners far more than the occasional hard 
words. We must say however that the quotations are so chosen and 
so inserted amongst the surrounding prose thal, as a rule, paraphrase 
is very little needed. (Foot-notes in any number would of course be 
a mistake.) Fifteen plays are chosen; but five of these we cannot 
but think should not have been included. ‘‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew” is very little Shakespeare's; ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors” is 
young and not very: original work ; “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona j 
is young and poor in characterization ; ‘‘ King Lear “and “ Othello” 
are unsuifable in subject for the young, and have to be very much 
bowdlerized when included. On the other hand, we are not given 
« Much Ado about Nothing » nora single historical play. Lamb, we 
may mention, also admits all the historical plays, and his list sins far 
more than Mrs. Hufford’s by what it includes. When all is said, 
however, the fact remains that Mrs. Hufford has given us a charming 
book—well written, well printed, and neatly bound. It deserves to 
become, and we trust will become, a great success. As students and 
lovers of Shakespeare we thank her. ‘ 

“ Blackie’s English Classics.’ — Robert Browning : Strafford. Edited 
by AGNES WILSON. (7x 5in., pp. XlV., 1125 price 2s. Blackie.) 
This is a satisfactorily edited little book. The introduction gives a 

clear and simple account of the historical Stratford, and of the main 

features of his times as far as these are needed for the understanding of 
the play ; and it points out in what respects Browning has departed 
from history and his reasons for doing so. It provides also short 
sketches of the other dramatis persone. No very profound knowledge 
of history is required to enable us to realize that the relations of 
Strafford with Pym and of Lady Carlisle with Stratford are purely 
imaginary ; and.so to a great extent are those between Strafford and 
the King. And yet, as Prof. Gardiner has pointed out, Browning 
has managed to give us the real Strafford, ‘‘ the man of critical brain, 
of rapid decision and tender heart, who strove for the good of his 
country without sympathy for the generation in which he lived.” He 
does also, as Miss Wilson maintains, give us a valuable insight into the 
time—the drama throughout is thoroughly imbued with its spirit. 
Moreover, the play is a fine play, finely imagined, genuinely tragic, and 
full of powerful character sketching. The notes at the end are 
adequate, though rather too much mere matter of fact, and dealing 
too little with the play as a play, and as a work of literary art. The 
notes introductory to each scene, however, are specially helpful and are 
marked by sympathetic insight. On the whole the edition does Miss 


Wilson credit. 
Legends of King Arthur and his Court. By FRANCES N. GREENE. 


farchment, he himself being all the while madly in 
love with Madcap, the heroine. The scene chifts to Caen, where the 
principal, who is acting as temporary chaplain, again preaches to 
Madcap, who is attending a holiday course. Our readers must fin 
out for themselves the sequel. There is plenty of variety—a socialist, 
a Lothario haronet, an emancipated Girton girl, are among the chief 
puppets. For the sake of weak nerves, we may betray this much of 
the plot: “‘ the rufous young yachtsman is left rueful” ; and Madcap 
does not really murder the emancipated Girtonian who has s fugued ” 
in her father’s clerical garments and is rescued by the hero. 
The Tutorial Arithmetic. By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., 
assisted by R. H. Cuore, B.A. (W. B. Clive.) 

Although a complete treatise on arithmetic, this work is not in- 
tended to be put into the hands of a beginner. The four rules are, 
therefore, rightly dismissed with scientific brevity ; whilst the methods 
expounded are those on which the art of quick and acourate reckoning 
is based. The treatment of fractions is, in many respects, a great im- 
provement on that usually found in school arithmetics. There is, 
however, still room for exactness. The various meanings of a fraction 
should have been brought out clearly, and the notation for complex 
fractions should have been shown to be consistent with all these mean- 
ings. From the teacher's point of view the development should have 
been inductive. In “ Recurring Decimals ” the authors are some- 
what dident in their attempt at logical preciseness. The difficulty 
involved can, after all, be fairly faced only by the introduction of the 
geometrical progression. To “determine the generating fraction of 
407° by muluplying by 1,000 and subtracting, without taking cog- 
nizance of the remainder, is disingenuous, and likely to bewilder the 
thoughtful pupil. We are somewhat disappointed with the chapter on 
= Approximations,” which exhibits reasoning of the usual slipshod kind. 
«As there are a good many rows to be added together, we retain Six 
decimal figures instead of five as before.” Why? For the decimaliza- 
tion of money, the authors express their indebtedness to Messrs. 
Sonnenschein and Nesbitt ; and we are glad to notice that the process. 
is applied pretty generally to °° Commercial Arithmetic.” A very 


(714 *5 in., pp xxii., 126, illustrated ; price 2s. 6d. Ginn.) interesting chapter is that on ‘* Congruences.” The examples through- 


\Ve have here a rendering in simple prose of seven of the legends | 0"! the Look are numerous and well chosen. 

used by Tennyson in his ‘* Idylls,” told as he tells them—and very simply | What is Shakespeare 2 An Introduction to the Great Plays. 
and charmingly are they rendered. We should ourselves have chosen L. A. SHERMAN. (Price 6s. net. Macmillan.) 

‘© Enid and Geraint” rather than « Gareth and Lynette,” if choice had Prof. Sherman, of the University of Nebraska, holds that Shake- 
to be made; and we do not think we should have included “The | speare /audatur c! alget. Heis bought and quoted, but the inner mind 


Holy Grail.” though that gives Miss Greene the chance of quoting in of the dramatist is a hook with seven seals. Prof. Sherman therefore 
full that loveliest of all Tennyson's Arthurian poems, ‘* Sir Galahad.” | offers himself as interpreter, and gives an exegetical comment on three 


But these are merely matters of personal taste, and in no way detract plays—‘“‘ Cymbeline,” “The Winters Tale,” and “‘ Romeo and 
from the merits of this excellent little book. The introduction deals Juliet.” The lectures, we confess, remind us of the old-fashioned. 
briefly with matters relating to chivalry—the training of a knight, the | sermon—an elaborate exposition of a text or portion of Scripture, 
tournament, &c.—and is adequate to Its purpose, though of course, and | bringing out the significance of each phrase and word. We may take 


-ery rightly here, the poetical legend of chivalry is dealt with instead | as an example the first scene in “Cymbeline.” “ The reason of the 
of the much less beautiful historical fact. The illustrations are well | Queen’s suggestion to Posthumus that he lean unto his sentence is, 


imagined, and as a rule satisfactorily drawn. Our readers will do well | perhaps, some fear lest he linger about the capitol [ste] disguised 


to remember this little book when Christmas comes again. and continue his witchcraft over her prisoner. . . . Most Imogens. 
The Fight with France for North America. By A. G. BRADLEY. would have been upset to the point of prostration over that ; but 
Second Edition. (Price 6s. Constable. ) Imogen is content with what would break the heart of most of her 

.. . But he (Posthumus) is ill at ease, and talks quite otherwise 


This excellent book was noticed at some length in our columns at | S¢*: 
than in a sustaining way, while Imogen, in silence, hangs about him.” 


By 


the beginning of last year, and it is no: necessary to say much about 

what is, in fact, a mere reprint. While reduced in price, it has been This is not inspiring criticism. ‘* Tout genre est bon excepté l'en- 
embellished by some admirable portraits ; but the revision seems to nuieux.” 

have been confined to such verbal corrections as could be made without | 4 First Course of Essay- Writing. By J. H. FowLER. (Price 6d. 
disturbing the type. For instance, on page 183 ‘* Ser Charles Hay” ; A. & C. Black.) 

has been altered to “ Lord Charles Hay,” but he is still described as Mr. Fowler has followed up his manual by a course for beginners, 


‘the same officer who made the famous request at Fontenoy that the | presumably boys in the preparatory school stage. There is an all too 
French Guards should fire first.” Carlyle has shown (as we pointed | brief introduction followe 


l = r d by hints for thirty-seven essays. The 
out) that this famous request was never made. In his ‘* Life of Frederick | subjects of these are well chosen, and the hints are mainly in the form 
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of questions. Thus, on ‘‘ The Story of a Shilling ”: ‘‘ Where and when 
was it born? What did it look like? Invent some adventures for it,” 
&c. It is, on the whole, the best practical introduction to English 
composition that we have seen. We could have spared the ‘* grammar ” 
and ‘‘ punctuation ” of the introduction. It is not true that ‘‘ clearness 
depends mainly on (1) writing our sentences gramatically, (2) punctua- 
ting them properly.” 
‘* Heedless of grammar, they all cried ‘ That’s him! `” 

is a perfectly clear sentence. 


JOTTINGS FROM A REGISTRAR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


ANUARY 27.—1 have been carrying on a correspondence 
with a would-be high-school mistress : her testimonials 
and her certificates are all right ; yet she has been seeking an 
engagement since last August. I felt puzzled, and asked her 
to come over (she lives ten miles off) yesterday. Directly I 
saw her I knew that it was her personal appearance that was 
the obstacle. She was very chatty over afternoon tea; I then 
discovered that she attributed her want of success to the fact 
that she was a Baptist. “ Over and over again I have lost the 
chance of an engagement, simply because I am not a Church- 
woman.” In her case it may have been merely an excuse, but 
I have been considering the question on general lines since. 
After dinner to-day I fetched our registers and went over the 
back entries, discovering that nearly every one inquiring for a 
governess added: “She must be a Churchwoman.” On the 
other side, three-fourths of the teachers declared that they 
were Episcopalians or “would be willing to go to church.” 
While thinking it over, other facts came back to my mind, and 
I wondered that Nonconformist teachers didn’t make a stand 
against their exclusion from public and endowed schools. 

An endowed day school near here is a case in point. The 
trust deed provides that the teaching is to be undenominational 
and no religious test is to be applied to teachers ; but the com- 
mittee of management privately agreed to whoose only a 
Churchwoman as head, and she tacitly arranged to choose all 
her assistants from the same body. I suppose it is practically 
impossible to expose such conduct, for it never gets into the 
minutes. Of course, the trustees are all Churchmen; if there 
were any Nonconformists among them, it would be different. 
If I were a Dissenting parent, I should make a fuss, insist 
on a proportion of the trustees being Nonconformists, and a 
certain proportion of the teachers. But they are a sleepy set ; 
they grumble occasionally over the teaching their girls receive, 
while making no effort to alter it. 

The truth is, Anglicans have grasped the all-important fact 
that it is essential to bring up the young in a definite religious 
belief, while Nonconformists haven’t realized it yet. They are 
apt to think that home influences are always strongest. Ifa 
Church school happens to be more fashionable or more select 
than its Nonconformist neighbours, it gets the preference. If 
the Board of Education were to get a return of the children of 
Dissenting parents attending secondary schools with definite 
Church teaching, I believe every one would be amazed. We 
hear a great deal of the hardships experienced in villages 
on this head, but in secondary schools this attendance is 
voluntary. I am not proposing that the sects should each have 
their educational establishments—-that would be disastrous— 
but I like to see fair play. If Dissenters prefer to send their 
children to private schools for Church people, let them insist 
on their going to chapel, and also that some of the teachers 
should be Dissenters also. Let them keep a watchful eye on 
public institutions, and see that the religious bodies have turn 
and turn alike in the appointments. 


January 29.—Studying the advertisement columns of our 
local paper yesterday, I came across this announcement : 
“Engagement desired as Visiting Pianoforte Teacher. 4d. per 
hour.” This registers the lowest fee of my experience. I don’t 
fancy it means reduced circumstances ; so pity need not be 
wasted on the advertiser. Probably the lessons are only worth 
the pence demanded, if they are worth as much. Still, such an 
advertisement is significant of many things. Soon afterwards 
a trained music mistress came in, and I showed it to her. 

“I can beat that,” she said smiling, “for I once gave a 
lesson for a penny. It was in my young days, and I was 
staying in a boarding house at the seaside. Among the inmates 
—it was a very modest establishment—was an elementary 
teacher, with whom I chummed. She came back from after- 
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| she had been brought up by a widowed grandmother who had 
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noon school once with a raging headache, and I insisted on 
putting her to bed and taking an impending music pupil. A 
shabbily dressed little girl turned up, who, at the lesson’s close, 
slipped a penny into my hand. That poor little woman actually 
gave any of her pupils, who would come to her, music lessons 
for a penny each. Of course they didn’t practise, for there 
were no pianos at home; but they could talk proudly about 
‘my music teacher’ and ‘my music lessons,’ so their mothers 
were more than satisfied.” 

It’s wonderful how easily parents are deceived. A widower, 
down here on a visit, came in to consult me last Tuesday about 
a school for his little girls. I gave him a prospectus, lots of 
good advice, and sent him away, as I fondly hoped, with his 
feet set in the way he should go. Thursday he turned up 
again, sorely perplexed. He had seen the advertisement of 
another school (one I won’t have on my books) in a London 
paper, and had inspected it, as well as the one I had recom- 
mended. 

“ So far as I can see,” he said, “ one is as good as the other, 
and both ladies promised to carry out my wishes exactly. Yet 
the fees in the schocl you mentioned are twice as much as in 
the advertised one.” 

I tried to explain the difference between silver and plated 
articles, but it was of no avail; the cheap and preten- 
tious won the day. You can easily guess the quality of the 

~teaching from the fact that the principal’s crowning achieve- 

ment, the pride of her heart, is the entertainment which her 
pupils give every Christmas. The preparations for this event 
usually occupy the greater part of the previous term, and 
lessons go to the wall—but then, after all, they are only a 
detail ! 

I have lately been reading Arthur Young’s Life, and was 
much struck with his description of his daughter’s school. Can 
we say the genus is extinct to-day ? 

My dear angelic child went to school in January in good health, but 
never in good spirits, for she abhorred school. Oh, what infatuation 
ever to send her to one! The rules for health are detestable: no air 
but in a measured formal walk, and all running and quick motion pro- 
hibited. Preposterous! She slept with a girl who could hear only 
with one ear, and so ever laid [s/c] on one side ; and my dear child could 
do no otherwise afterward without pain, because the vile beds are so 
small that they must both lie the same way. The school discipline of 
all sorts, the tood, &c., &c., all contributed. She never had a hearty 
breakfast. Detestable this at the expense of £So a year ! 


February 3.—I had an amusing interview with one of the 
incapables this morning. She was sent by Canon F , who 
wrote me that she was “a gentlewoman, without any means, 
lately left an orphan.” My sympathies were aroused, and when 
a lady of uncertain age, dressed in deep mourning, arrived I 
was prepared to do my very best for her. A few preliminary 
questions showed me that she was utterly untrained and un- 
skilled. Then: 

Z: “What have you thought of doing ?” 

She: “I was shown your advertisement for a secretary. I 
think I could undertake that.” 

/ (surprised): “ You understand shorthand, then, and French 
and German :” 

Shes “ Oh, no!” 

Z: “You have had some experience in secretarial work, 
perhaps ?” 

She. “I used to write dear Mamma’s letters.” 

7: “I am afraid you are hardly able to take this engagement. 
What do you consider your strongest point ?” 

She (brightening): “1 can paint on velvet.” 

Something is wrong somewhere when a “live lady,” as the 
charwoman puts it, has nothing but painting on velvet between 
her and the workhouse. 

I wonder if snobbishness will ever die. Soon after the 
incapable left, a stranyer came in and asked me to recommend 
her a school. She was most particular about inquiring “ what 
class of children they took,” as she “objected to tradesmen.” 
Curiosity took me past the address she gave me, when I dis- 
covered she was a butcher's wife. 


February 4.—One of my clients was in this morning—Miss 
T , the head of a very large boarding school for girls 
just outside the town. After her business was settled she 
Among other things, she told me that 


sent her to this school as a pupil when six years old. At 
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eighteen she began to teach, still in the same school, and 
eventually rose to be its principal. She has lived in the same 
house practically all her life. I believe nothing has ever 
happened to her beyond the humdrum monotony ot school life. 

Just consider what that means! Her horizon is bounded by 
the walls that enclose the garden ; her past, present, and future 
are alike peopled by girls—girls of varying ages and disposi- 
tions, of course—still, the atmosphere in which all these years 
she has moved and had her being has been purely feminine. 
To make matters worse, she invariably spends her summer 
vacation (the only time in the year that she leaves home) with 
two maiden aunts. Naturally, she has no friend of the mas- 
culine persuasion, and in a burst of confidence she confided 
that she was always rather afraid of men, especially when 
téte-a-téte. She is a gentle and most kind-hearted woman ; 
nevertheless, I feel sorry for the girls under her charge. She 
should have been the superior of a convent in the eleventh 
century. What possible point of contact can she have with 
present-day young women ? 

Curiously enough, while she was here another lady came in— 
a spinster, too. The eldest of a large family, she possesses no 
less than six brothers. In her home the masculine element 
predominates. I’m afraid that familiarity has bred contempt, 
for she undoubtedly considers men shiftless, helpless creatures. 
How I longed to introduce these two opposites ! 

CECIL VINCENT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HIGHER-GRADE SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—In an editorial note in your issue of October last you 
remarked in a comment on the Return relating to Higher-Grade 
Schools that the figures showed that Sir John Gorst ought to 
have used the word “bogus” instead of “shoddy” in describ- 
ing the kind of secondary education given in these schools. 
You justified your emendation by pointing out that only 9°8 per 
cent. of the scholars in the schools of science attached to these 
schools survived to the third year, and only 2'4 per cent. till the 
fourth year. You also pointed out that only 26’9 per cent. of 

‘the scholars in the school of science were over fifteen years of 
age, and remarked that the smallness of this percentage 
showed how fictitious was the agitation in favour of retaining 
these older scholars in the schools instead of turning them into 
the streets. 

A new return, recently published, enables comparisons to 
be made between schools of science in secondary schools and 
schools of science in higher-grade schools (Tables l.a and III.a), 
and, to use your own expressive language, blows your whole 
case into the air. 

Looking first at the position of the scholars in the schools, the 
totals show that, whereas the higher-grade schools have 2'8 per 
cent. in the fourth year and 9'6 per cent. in the third year, the 
secondary schools have 4'5 per cent. in the fourth year and 
166 in the third year, while twenty-eight secondary schools have 
no fourth year at all. 

The difference in the totals is small, and even then it is 
more apparent than real, as will be seen on looking at the 
columns relating to age. The higher-grade schools retain 27°! 
per cent. of their scholars beyond the age of fifteen, but the 
secondary schools have only 19 per cent. of such scholars. 

The writer of the article on which your editorial comments 
were based puts forward the absurd theory that the smallness 
of the upper classes in higher-grade schools is due to a system- 
atic endeavour to maintain a good, but ill-deserved, reputation 
for efficiency by unduly delaying the entrance of pupils into 
the school of science. He overlooks the fact that by adopting 
this course a school would suffer a loss of some £6 on every 
boy it thus kept down, and would greatly injure its chances of 
obtaining that “fair proportion” of boys in the third year on 
which the reputation of the school depends a good deal more 
than it does on examination successes. 

Now, although the secondary schools have 8'1 per cent. fewer 
scholars over fifteen, they have 8'7 per cent. more scholars in 
the advanced course than the higher-grade schools have. The 
obvious inference from these facts is that they admit boys to 


the school of science at a lower standard of age, and, to that 
extent, of attainment, than do the higher-grade schools, and 
that in order to increase the numbers in the third year they 
allow some pupils to “skip” the second year. By adopting 
this course of action they earn considerably more grant, and 
evade, if they do not comply with, the requirement that a “ fair 
proportion ” of scholars must be in the advanced course. There 
is actual evidence that this “skipping” takes place, for Mr. 
T. B. Shaw, speaking of the London grammar schools, says: 
“Scholars frequently spend only half the time they should do 
in a form, or in many cases skip a form altogether ; this 
arrangement has a particularly disastrous effect in a school of 
science, where the passing over of a form may mean entire 
loss of instruction in one branch of science” (Forty-sixth 
Report, Science and Art Department, page 17). I venture to 
think that on reflection you will feel that you have been some- 
what hasty in using the term “ bogus,” which of course imputes 
dishonesty to the head masters of the schools concerned. If 
the kind of secondary education given in higher-grade schools 
is “ bogus,” then that given in the secondary schools of science 
contained in Table A 1s clearly still more so, and the imputation 
of dishonesty must apply to the head masters of these schools 
also. I feel sure that you would not be intentionally dis- 
courteous to any teacher not employed in public elementary or 
in higher-grade schools, and I therefore invite you to withdraw 
an expression which must, as the returns show, give pain to a 
great many head masters whom I am sure you did not mean to 
attack.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. DYCHE, 
Hon. Sec. Association of Head Masters of 
Higher-Grade Schools and Schools of Science. 
Halifax, April 16, 1902. 


[We cannot admit the accuracy of Mr. Dyche’s quotation from 
our note of October last. The final words of his first para- 
graph, “turning them into the streets,” are a gloss of Mr. Dyche’s, 
The proper place for children of ability at fifteen (and earlier) 
is the secondary school ; for the others the workshop and the 
evening technical institute, not the streets. The new return, even 
on Mr. Dyche’s own showing, establishes our case. 21°! percent. 
in the advanced stage, as against 12'4, is a pretty good majority in 
favour of the secondary school. The proportionate percentage of 
scholars retained fo the whole proves nothing, for the secondary 
school takes most of its children in at eight or ten, while the 
higher-grade, though apparently for fhe computation a separate 
school for older :cholars should have added on the numbers of 
its lower elementary school; its percentage then would be 
about 3. On his next paragraph we refer him to a recent 
debate at the London School Board, when special penal regula- 
tions were made to prevent this “ keeping back” of children 
and loss to the Board’s funds. But the whole comparison is 
misleading. The secondary schools are still in their infancy as 
regards those regulations, and the force of the regulations is 
such that efficiency in numbers or grants only comes with age. 
Let Mr. Dyche institute a comparison between the two classes 
of schools, taking only those of five years’ standing as against 
those of seven or eight years’, and he will see the force of our 
contention. We have too much respect for schoolmasters to 
apply to them the term “bogus,” or to blame them for 
carrying out loyally of the policy of their Boards ; it is the 
School Board policy which is responsible for the “ bogus” 
school.—Eb. ] 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON HEALTH IN 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—At the last meeting of the British Association a Special 
Committee was appointed to consider the conditions of health essential 
to carrying on the work of instruction in schools. The Committee 
consists of Prof. C. L. Sherrington (Chairman), Mr. E. W. Brabrook, 
C.B., Dr. C. Childs, Dr. Clement Dukes, Miss Findlay, Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins, Miss A. Ravenhill, Mr. J. Russell, B A., Prof. I. C. Miall, 
Dr. Sydney Stephenson, Dr. C. Shelley, Prof. H. L Withers, Dr. 
W. H. R. Rivers, Mr. E. White Wallis (Secretary). 

In the first instance the Committee are collecting information upon 
the following subjects :—(1) A collection and tabulation of records of 
original observations on the pericds of day appropriate for different 
studies, the length of the lessons, and the length of study sui'able for 
children of different ages. (2) A collect.on and tabulation of anthropo- 
metrical and physiological observation forms in use in various schools 
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with a view of preparing a typical form for general use. (3) A collection 
and tabulation of anthropometrical and physiological observations re- 
corded in different schools for a series of years on the same children. 
(4) A collection and tabulation of recorded investigations into the 
causes of defective eyesight in school-children and a detinition of the 
conditions necessary for preserving the sight. (5) An inquiry into 
the practical knowledge of hygiene possessed by school teachers. 

As the subject is one of general interest and importance, the Com- 
mittee hope that you may be able to find space in your columns to 
bring these investigations under the notice of your readers, and ask 
their co-operation in obtaining information on the several points. Any 
facts or references relating to the subjects under consideration, if sent in 
to the Chairman or myself, will be very helpful.—Yours faithfully, 

E. WHire WaALLis, Secretary. 

The Sanitary Institute, 72 Margaret Street, London, W., 

April 16, 1902. 


THE FRANCO-ENGLISH GUILD AT PARIS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,— May I ask you, in the interests of English teachers and 
students intending to visit Paris, to be good enough to make known a 
fact which may be of great moment to them? The Franco-English 
Guild, of which Miss Williams is President, and which has hitherto 
been obliged to restrict its services to women, is now opening a sec- 
tion for men. This new step has been taken on the suggestion and 
with the direct help of the ‘‘Comité de Patronage des Etudiants 
Etrangers a la Sorbonne,” a committee which has as its President M. 
Casimir Périer, and among its members most of the leading men at 
the Sorbonne. M. Léopold Sudre, Docteur-es- Lettres, the distinguished 
philologist, is the ‘‘ Directeur des Etudes” of the men’s section, 
Englishmen will be able to obtain information and advice not only 
about their studies, but about many other matters which concern 
foreigners in Paris, by applying to the Secretary, the Franco-English 
Guild, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Owens College, Manchester. H. L. WITHERS. 

March 29, 1902. . 


WILLIAMS’S EDITION OF MACAULA\Y’S “CLIVE.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir,—In a notice of my edition of Macaulay's “Clive,” your 
reviewer says ‘‘ the notes, with but few exceptions, are merely abridg- 
ments, without acknowledgment, of those in another annotated edition 
of the essay.” The notes are the result of a first-hand use of authori- 
ties, and are independent of any other annotated edition. 

A comparison of the two editions with the authorities would have 
satished your reviewer as to the nature of the notes before him. The 
pains taken in getting data may be guessed at from the fact that 
he credits me with ‘‘a general introduction to the study of Macaulay,” 
although it is signed ‘‘ B.” —Yours truly, A. M. WILLIAMS. 

April 7, 1902. 

[The notice was written with both editiors before me. 


I apologize 
for overlooking the ‘‘ B.”—YouR REVIEWER. ] 


WORLD-HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

Sır, —I wonder if your correspondent ‘‘ E. L.” has seen (1) Arnold’s 
‘* Britannia History Reader,” Book IV., ‘“ Men and Movements in 
European History,” price 1s. 6d.; (2) ‘* The Making of Europe,” by 
Nemo (Nelson). The latter has a companion volume on the British 
Colonies. All these books are good and up-to-date.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, W. CAMPBELL PENNEY, 
Elizabeth College, Guernsey, A/arch 3, 1902. 


OPINIONS OF PUBLIC MEN ON THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 


HE BISHOP OF SALFORD heartily approves the Bill, and 
T believes that it will pass. ‘‘The Government stake their 
reputation—and it is not on too stable a basis—upon this Bill. Every- 
body will be crying out against their impotency and incapacity if 
they allow it to fall through. ... I think it is generous for us 
Catholics to say that we will build our own schools and offer them as 
an asset for national education, but after that it is nothing but just that 
the maintenance sould come out of the rates.” 


Dean LYNCH likewise approves, but there is one great blemish 
which must be removed in Committee :—‘* The managers of the school 
shall, out of funds provided by them, keep the schoolhouse in good 
repair,’ &c. This clause, if the Voluntarists are not extremely careful, 
may land them in the awful predicament of being forced practically to 
rebuild most of the voluntary schools in the country. 


Sır Joux HIBBERT approves the Bill as a settlement of the growing 
friction between Board and voluntary schools. He would retain the 
permissive clauses, but would raise the limit of population subject to 
which the non-county boroughs and the Urban District Councils may 
become the Education Authorities for their areas. 


THE BisHor OF CHESTER commends the Bill, on the ground that it 
will establish a quasi-parental relation between the Local Education 
Authority and the various schools of the area. It will draw the most 
venomous sting out of the competition between denominational and 
non-denominational schools. It will confer on our school system the 
benefit of a true orientation. Further, it will meet all that is most 
reasonable in the ad hoc demand. The most valuable members of 
School Boards will find a welcome on the Education Committees, 
while not a few persons who do not care to face the ordeal of a con- 
tested election, but whose fitness for the work is eminent, will be 
quietly enlisted. 


THE Rev. HuGH Price HUGHEs joins with Dr. Parker, of the City 
Temple, in declaring that the consciences of Nonconformists will not 
allow them to pay a new and exceptionally unjust Church rate. Sect- 
arian education must be, in part at least, self-supporting, and in no 
case supported in any degree by the rates. 


THE RiGuT Hon. James Bryce holds that ‘it is not an Education 
Bill: it is simply a Voluntary Schools Endowment Bill.” 


SIR JOSHUA FITCH writes :—‘‘ The dominant purpose of the Bill is 
to encourage the multiplication of denominational schools, to remove 
the ‘intolerable strain’ from the shoulders of the Church to those of 
the ratepayers, to strengthen the denominational system and give it a 
fenewed E of permanence.” 


THE BisHor OF ROCHESTER (Dr. Talbot) welcomes the Bill, but 
points out, as grave defects, that it leaves undenominationalism in 
undisturbed possession of the larger part of our urban areas; that, by 
requiring that a third part of the managers shall be appointed by the 
Local Authority, it traverses trust deeds and traditions. 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN. 


Y the death of Prof. Meiklejohn, which fell on April § after a short 
illness, the sequel of an attack of influenza, the Journal has lost 
one of its oldest and most constant contributors. John M. D. 
Meiklejohn was born in Edinburgh in 1830, the son of a private- 
school master. From his father’s school he proceeded to the University 
of Edinburgh, where be won the gold medal for Latin. The twenty 
years that followed his graduation were spent mainly in tuition. He 
started a school, first in the Lake district, and then in London. When 
his preparatory school in Orme Square was transferred to Mr. Quick, 
he established another in York Place, which, under his lieutenant Mr. 
Blair, flourished greatly. This was his main work, but his restless 
activity found vent in other directions. He wrote for the press, he 
lectured, and in the Dano-German war he acted as war correspondent, 
and was arrested as aspy. In 1874 he was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner to the Endowed Schools Commission for Scotland, and two 
years later he was nominated Professor of the Theory, History, and 
Fractice of Education, being the first occupant of the Chair founded by 
the Bell trust. The endowment was meagre, but the duties of the 
professor were not arduous, and the business of his life thenceforward 
was the composition of the many and various school books which have 
made his name famous. History, geography, grammar, composition, 
from an A BC for infants toa history of English literature for advanced 
students (the work on which he was engaged at the time of his death), 
there was hardly a branch of class teaching that he did not touch, and 
we can add: ‘* Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit.” His text-books are often 
inaccurate and defective, but they are never dull. He had the supreme 
gift of the teacher, the power to seize the salient points and to drive 
them home. It is remarkable that his most serious work as an author 
—the translation of ‘‘ Die Kritik der reinen Vernunft ’—should have 
been made when he was scarcely out of his teens. His vigour and 
adventurousness were conspicuous in his business. Dissatished with his 
treatment by publishers, he determined to publish for himself, and set 
up and managed to the last the house in Paternoster Square. 

We may add one or two traits of character. His keen sense of 
humour could hardly be suppressed. It appears in “ The Life of Dr. 
Bell” and in the notice of himself contributed to'* Who’s Who” : “ Fought 
in two General Elections ; beaten both times. Compiler of numerous 
biblia abiblia. Recreations : golf every morning, whist every evening.” 
It betrayed his anonymity in a somewhat embittered controversy which 
he waged in this journal about a year ago—the bitterness was not on his 
side. He loved a free fight, and was careless whom he attacked, but 
he never lost his temper, and was as ready to take as to give blows. 
Against hypocrisy and stupidity he was never tired of tilting, and, like 
Dr. Johnson, he was a good hater. Yet at bottom he was the kindest 
and most lovable of men, public-spirited and generous to an extreme. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


“THE readings of the Bill are not timed opportunely for a 

monthly journal, and we must wait till July before 
pronouncing on the measure as it emerges from the 
Committee stage. Nothing that has been 
said or done since we last wrote—neither 
the speech of Mr. Bryce nor the letter of 
Mr. Eve—leads us to alter the provisional opinion that we 
expressed last month. It is quite true that the Bill has 
been riddled with small shot, by Mr. Lyulph Stanley with 
his Contemporary mitratlleuse,and by lesser sharpshooters, but 
it has so far received no mortal wound, and its strength has 
been proved by the inability of the Opposition to suggest an 
alternative policy. Why the Government should not have 
withdrawn the optional clauses it is hard to divine; that 
they will be withdrawn we may gather with certainty from 
Sir Richard Jebb’s speech. After all, the main argument 
against the Bill resolves itself into this: it satisfies the 
Church party. A singularly weak argument, it seems to 
us, as though one man’s gain must needs be another man’s 
loss. We hold no brief for or against the Church, and we 
are convinced that in conceding the principle of public 
control, with whatever safeguards and reservations, Church- 
men are granting #7 posse all that we educationists demand. 


The Bill. 


: ( "HURCHMEN are agreed that religious education is 
not a matter of a religious half-hour a day, but of 

the tone and influence of the whole school day in a school 
The Claim of which religion is the chief element.” 
of Churchmen, Not only Churchmen, but all true educa- 
tlonists, will agree with the sentiments of 

the Guardian ; but what most Churchmen do not see is 
that this is fatal to their claim, if not for absolute control, at 
least to be the dominant power in Church schools. It is 
idle to tel] the Dissenter that Churchmen bear one-tenth of 


the cost and demand less than a tenth of the time for 
Church teaching. An indeterminate equation cannot be 
solved by the rule of three. 


“THE most important utterance of the month on the 
Education Bill is unquestionably Lord Rosebery’s. 
general approval of the municipal principle in his speech at 
Lord Rosebery Colchester. As a matter of fact, if the 
on the Bill. other critics of authority like Mr. Acland 
would fasten their attention upon the same 
point, which is really the main issue, there would no doubt 
be quite a chorus of approbation. In the second reading 
debate in the House of Commons not a single speaker was 
found to question the competence of County Councils— 
acting through a selected Committee—to deal with second- 
ary education; while, as regards elementary education, the 
only points at issue were whether it was expedient to give 
the Councils this extra burden with all its controversial side 
issues. On the platform and in the Press, with the single 
exception of the “ Free Church” protests and, naturally, 
the cries of the doomed School Boards, where ad oc still 
struggles in its last ditch, the broad municipal principle has 
suffered no serious attack. Adverse speeches and letters 
have been upon matters for the Committee stage rather 
than forthe second reading. The proportions of the various 
elements on the Education Committee, the option clause, 
rate-aid versus tax subsidy, and the management of denomi- 
national schools are all of importance, but they are matters 
of detail upon which, as Mr. Chamberlain has broadly 
hinted, the Government are prepared to make concessions. 
Important as these points are, they hardly affect Lord Rose- 
bery’s wide issue as to whether the trusted and elected 
authorities dealing with all the comforts, duties, and 
amenities of adult life are also to be entrusted with the 
education of the children. 


WE wish that it could be made compulsory for every 

speaker on the Education Bill to pass a competitive 
examination in two subjects. The first set book would be 
“ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates” for 
the year 1870, and the second some four 
volumes of Mr. Sadler’s ‘‘ Special Reports ” 
on Continental education. Recognizing, no doubt, that 
we have not yet reached this stage of perfection, our 
contemporary the County Council Times started in May a 
remarkable series of extracts dealing with the salient points 
of both “papers” as far as they concern matters now in con- 
troversy. Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. G. Dixon, 
and Mr. Mundella all stand out in strong relief as opponents 
of ad hoc election, and as in favour of the municipal principle. 
With deep reluctance and fear, they show themselves driven 
from their position solely through the incompetence and 
small area of the vestries in rural parishes. Reflections 
from these leaders of thought, all too true, as to friction, 
sectarian squabbles, and an inferior class of administration 
as the result of direct election, accompanied their surrender 
of principle. From first to last the “ Free-Church men ” on 
their own side denounced Mr. Gladstone’s Government for 
their aid to voluntary schools, and for not forcing on them 
also the Cowper-Temple clause. How hollow does all this 
seem now when we are told that what was then denounced 
is as the Ark of the Covenant! As to Continental 
analogies, the ‘Special Reports” show that everything 
declared impossible or unworkable or unconstitutional 
in the Bill is found in full working order among all 
the best educated of our industrial rivals. Is it too much 
to hope that members of Parliament, at any rate, will 
digest these facts ? 


Lights from 
1870. 
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SOME teachers are disappointed that no announcement 
has yet been made by the Registration Council in- 
viting applications for admission to Column B. We suspect 
there is much ground to be cleared first. 


Rai tite At any rate, we know that the Council is 
Council. holding bi-weekly meetings, and that an 


advertisement has been issued in regard to 
the Registrarship. This advertisement must havecausedsome 
disappointment. The salary offered is £500, rising to £600. 
We were not alone in demanding that, in order to secure a 
Registrar of the right calibre, the sum of £1,000 should 
have been offered. There are one or two names that rise 
instinctively to the lips when one questions who the 
Registrar will be. But these men are not likely to leave 
their present work for the salary offered. Of other applic- 
ants there will be no lack, and the Council have a difficult 
task before them. We suppose the appointment will be 
made by the middle of this month, and, if the Registrar 
appointed is able to take up the work at once, teachers may 
possibly have an opportunity of sending in applications 
before the end of the summer term. But it is more prob- 
able that nothing will be done till September. 


AE chief preliminary difficulty is to decide the con- 

notation of the term “ recognized schools.” The larger 
number of applicants for registration will base their claim 
upon two points: first, that they possess 


“ Pee » a University degree or its accepted equi- 
School. valent; secondly, that they have taught 


for three years ina recognized school. No 
one, then, can make a claim under these clauses until he 
knows which are the recognized schools. There exists no- 
where—not eyen in the pigeon-holes of South Kensington— 
a complete list of “schools other than elementary.” Mr. 
Sadler’s list was confessedly incomplete, and we believe 
nothing has been done subsequently to finish the inquiry. 
This is the crux with which the Registration Council is faced. 
‘On their report, when it is made, the Board of Education 
will settle the question. We do not see how any convenient 
line can be drawn between recognized schools and those 
not recognized without a preliminary inquiry. Are private 
schools to be excluded? This would be manifestly unjust. 
But how to discriminate? We suppose the Council will 
eventually decide to put a series of questions to each head 
master, and, on his reply, supplemented possibly by in- 
spection, the Board will add his school to the list or not. 


AS so much time is necessarily lost in preliminary 
4 inquiries, it would seem fair to extend the limit of 
time allowed for registration under the easier clauses. And 


ae jaar has proposed to the Council an extra 
years grace. We may sately assume that 
the Council will make the meshes of their net as wide as 
the Order in Council permits. There are excellent men 
and women who have been teaching for ten or twenty years 
who deserve to be admitted, though they do not possess the 
necessary qualifications. We hope such people will be 
dealt with generously. They cannot be expected now to 
pass qualifying examinations. Others who are younger may 
well take the necessary steps, easy as they are, within the next 
three years—or, perhaps, four years. Eventually, we hope 
that the standard of registration will be screwed up on the 
professional side, until registration becomes the genuine 
mark of the member of a “‘ learned” profession. But there 
are few of us to-day with paper qualifications attesting our 
training, and for the present no existing teacher of satisfac- 
factory powers should be debarred if he or she wishes to 
register. 


it is stated that the Consultative Committee. 


“THERE are those who ask what is the good of registering 

and who prophesy that the whole scheme will end in 
failure. And they argue further that there can be no hard- 
ship in exclusion when there is no advan- 
tage in admission. Yet there is no danger 
that the columns of the Register will remain 
empty. Already advertisements may be seen in the papers 
which ask for such qualifications for the teacher required as 
would lead to admission to Column B. The Board of 
Education has issued new regulations with regard to 
secondary day schools. Among these we read that the 
teachers in such schools must be properly qualified, and 
that the inclusion of the teacher’s name in Column B would 
constitute such qualification. The Local Authorities will 
be sure, for the sake of convenience, to expect candidates 
for appointments to have their names on the Register. And 
the public schools will be drawn in for this reason, if for no 
other: public-school masters may expect sometimes to be 
applicants for head masterships of schools under County 
Authorities. The worst they can say is that there is no 
harm in it, that it may do good, and only costs a guinea 
once paid. 


Who 
will Register ? 


NOUGH attention has not been directed to the Duke 

of Devonshire’s defence of the genesis of the Educa- 

tion Bill at the Coronation Dinner of the County Councils 
Association. His keynote was “‘irresistible 


The Duke ‘ 
of Devonshire necessity.” Consequences had followed 
on Genesis both the Acts of 1870 and 1889, which 
of the Bill. “were not foreseen at the time of their 


adoption.” That a “demand would arise for the instruction 
of children who had left the elementary schools,” and that 
“Technical Instruction Authorities would make themselves 
Secondary Education Authorities” were quite outside the 
prophetic vision of either Mr. Gladstone’s or Lord Salis- 
bury’s Governments. Now there is nothing to be ashamed 
of in this. In every other branch of legislative activity the 
same thing is seen, and unexpected developments necessi- 
tate amendments in the law. But the Duke went further. 
He showed that those two unexpected results caused a 
collision of administration, with, as a natural consequence, 
waste and overlapping. Three courses were open. First, the 
general supersession of all others by one Authority, as in the 
Bill ; secondly, the drawing of a hard and fast line between 
the grades—an inevitable preliminary, by the way, to Mr. 
Acland’s solution ; thirdly, to let the Authorities fight the 
matter out at the cost of the ratepayers, which is just what 
the School Boards and Free Churches desire—especially the 
“fight.” The Lord President had no doubt in his mind 
that the most difficult, because the boldest, course was the 
only one open to responsible statesmen. He concluded by 
a word of advice to the new Authorities to “lay down 
general principles of finance and administration,” and in the 
actual management to “ continue to make use of the assist- 
ance of all that is best in the present Authorities.” This 
we heartily endorse, and hope to see all active and public- 
spirited School Board members on the Sub-Committees of 
the Education Authority—a position not less dignified than 
their present ones. 


te attempt of Sir W. Harcourt to belittle the 
attitude of the.County Councils Association on the 
Education Bill was too transparent. Because they agreed 
Sir W. Harcourt tO say nothing about the extent or limita- 


and the tion of the rate in their approval of the 
County Councils secondary part of the Bill, and expressed 
Association. 


their wish that aX the extra elementary 
expense should not fall upon the ratepayers, but that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should do his share, Sir 
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William tries to saddle the Association with giving its 
approval of the Bill only as long as it had not to pay for it. 
As a matter of fact, the proceedings at the meeting in question 
show just the opposite tendency. Many members hold 
that there should be no limit to the rate (as do representa- 
tives of most of the large county boroughs), but that Councils 
should be trusted ‘‘all in all” in the matter, while others 
hold that the Welsh Intermediate system of concurrent rating 
and Treasury equivalent grants is the best. It was in an 
attempt—and a successful one—to unite all these into 
giving a general and unanimous approval of the secondary 
portion of the Bill that all allusion to the rate was omitted 
from the resolution. Sir William is apparently not aware 
that, over and above the actual local taxation grant, the 
Councils, since the Royal Commission reported in 1895, 
have, either by direct rate subsidies or by loans for buildings 
on rate security, given just over a million of money mainly 
to secondary schools. This is not the class of Authority 
likely to refuse to pay for its privileges. On the “elementary” 
question, the proposer of the resolution distinctly affirmed 
that some of the extra cost should come out of the rates, and 
an amendment to ask for it all from the Treasury did not 
even find a seconder. Curiously enough, in the debate on 
the Bill of 1870 it was Mr. Vernon Harcourt who proposed 
the sharing of School Board cost in this way and that the 
extra outlay should not be entirely a rate charge. But con- 
sistency is not Sir William’s strong point. | 


Te point we raised last month has been taken up 
and emphasized in many influential quarters. The 
influx from all parts of the globe of scholars to Oxford in 
Th far greater numbers than has been the case 

e Rhodes ; ; ; . 
Scholars. in the past will force the University to con- 
sider its position, and to inquire whether 
its resources are equal to the demands that may be expected. 
Frankly, they are not. Oxford is the home of linguistic, 
historical, and legal studies. The influence and charm of 
the education it gives arise from a thousand and one sources 
too subtle to analyze in an occasional note. But, if its 
students ask for elaborately fitted medical schools or electrical 
laboratories, the University can but answer that for the last 
two years its accounts have shown a loss, and there is no 
fresh source of income available. A few more millions 
‘spent in buildings and endowments would enable Oxford to 
become an Imperial University, with a faculty in.every known 
subject of study. Benefactors who give scholarships do not 
always realize that the sum paid does not cover the cost of 
the’ education given. It is so with secondary schools. ‘The 
County Council scholar pays the school fees, which prob- 
-ably—almost certainly—fail to cover the cost of education, 
without counting rent of buildings. But there is this 
difference: the County Council also makes a grant to the 

school, in addition to the sum paid by the scholars. 


T undergraduates have decided by a large majority 
in an Union debate that Mr. Rhodes’s benefaction is 
It is probable that the Common Rooms 

would, if polled, say ditto. And yet there 

must be feelings of anxiety in addition to 
the monetary ones mentioned in the pre- 
ceding note. What sort of men will Oxford get, and how 
far will they accept the traditional discipline of the Univer- 
sity? Will the new-comers show even the modicum of re- 
spect that the existing undergraduate does to the proctor’s 

‘bulldogs? Will they come to work or play? Mr. Rhodes’s 

ideal is not a bookworm. Germany has plenty of intense 

students; but will the Emperor select these to send to 


to be welcomed. 


Who 
will they be? 


-e e doae 


Oxford? We are rather inclined to think that from Ger- 
many at least will come the future diplomatist or adminis- 
trator, the man of action rather than of letters. From America 
and the Colonies we shall probably have men eager to share 
in the general life of the colleges outside the lecture-rooms, 
rather than to pursue, as their main object, some special 
line of study. Mr. Rhodes, who is said to have mastered 
the details of his scheme, may have had this in his mind 
when he decided upon three years instead of four as the 
period of University life for his scholars. Three years is 
ample time to taste Oxford life, and affords opportunity 
also for one Honour school, either in Moderations or in 


Greats. 
M R. JAMES BRYCE, in the Nineteenth Century, 
criticizes the Bill under the five points of a charter 
which he holds educational reformers would all sign : (1) Pro- 
vision of secondary education where lack- 
ing and raising of quality where it exists ; 
(2) improvement of rural schools and raising 
age of attendance; (3) better provision for 
training of teachers and abolition of pupil-teacher system ; 
(4) enlistment of popular sympathy with, and popular in- 
terest in, schools ; (5) elimination of sectarianism from teach- 
ing and management of schools. He demonstrates that, 
by the Bill, defects (1) and (3) are left uncured ; (4) and 
(5) are actually aggravated ; while to (2) there is applied a 
remedy both costly and uncertain. We cannot here 
attempt to traverse the argument, and will only note two 
points. First, he differs from the vast majority of educa- 
tionists in not desiring a single Authority, and saves his 
self-consistency by pointing out that the Bryce Commission 
of 1895 dealt only with secondary education. Secondly, 
his arguments under (1) and (4) cannot both be pressed. 
He lays down at starting that nothing will be done for 
secondary education, because there is no compulsion, and 
the County Councils will grudge the money. Then he 
urges that the motive power in educational progress 1s 
popular sympathy and local interest. But the County 
Councils, who will be the paymasters, are more truly 
representative bodies than School Boards, elections to 
which are tainted by the cumulative vote. 


Mr. Bryce in the 
‘*Nineteenth 
Century.” 


“THE new Matriculation scheme of the University of 
London is a signal triumph for the Modernists. Latin 
was the Hougoumont of the battlefield, and Latin is now 
relegated to an alternative subject. Only 
one foreign language is now compulsory, 
and this may be either ancient or modern. 
A candidate must take five subjects—(1) English, grammar 
and composition, including questions on English history 
and general geography ; (2) Elementary Mathematics (two 
papers of three hours each); (3) Latin, or Mechanics, or 
Physics, or Chemistry, or Botany. Two additional subjects 
must be taken from a large group which includes virtually 
every subject taught in secondary schools. Thus, a 
classical boy might pass in English, Mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, and Ancient History, and a modern-side boy in 
English, Mathematics, French, German, and Modern 
History ; while a special science candidate might sub- 
stitute for French and Modern History any two branches 
of science or Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing. The 
scheme will be a welcome relief to head masters, and put 
an end to that miserable excrescence the Matriculation 
class. It is true that a pass will henceforth lose its value 
as a leaving certificate; but it will far better serve its 
primary object as a test of fitness to profit by University 
instruction. We detect only one blot—there should have 


London 
Matriculation. 
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been two papers in English, a wider subject, and in our 
Opinion a more important one, than Elementary Mathe- 
matics. 


HE important meeting held at the Mansion House on 
May g had two concurrent objects—the raising of 
funds for the endowment of University College and its 


The incorporation with the University of 

Incorporationof London. So far the call for a million 

MA TRE has met with a half-hearted response, and 
ge. 


the municipal public spirit of Birmingham 
is still to seek in London. The fact is that London is a 
convenient geographical expression for postal and other 
purposes, but has no more unity or coherence than the 
Holy Roman Empire. London merchants have not yet 
realized the benefits that will accrue from incorporation. 
The teachers will, at starting, be the same, though they 
may bear a higher title; the buildings will be the same, 
though they may be enlarged and better equipped; the 
fees will be the same, though they will be regulated by the 
University instead of by the Council of the College. All 
very true; but what the public do not see is that the other 
affiliated colleges will be compelled to follow suit, and that 
before long we may hope to find a group of co-ordinated 
schools all regulated by a single Authority which will be 
able at once to prevent unnecessary duplication of chairs, 
to supplement the teaching when defective, and to fill up 
many lamentable gaps. The University of London will no 
longer be magni nominis umbra, whose very habitat is 
known only to the initiated. 


D® J. H. GLADSTONE deprecates the Education 
Bill on the peculiar ground that it will tend to retard 
and throw back the new learning. By the last returns of 
D ,. the Board of Education (why is it we have 
r. Gladstone's , 
Bugbear. none later than 1899-1900?) it appears 
that the attention given to the scientific 
subjects of instruction is more than twice as great propor- 
tionally in Board schools as in voluntary schools. But 
surely the explanation is not that the voluntaryists are 
opposed to science, but that they cannot afford the more 
expensive kind of instruction ; and, whatever else the Bill 
does, or fails to do, it will remove this financial disability. 
Whether County Councils are less likely than School Boards 
to support the more modern and practical views of educa- 
tion of which Dr. Gladstone has been the apostle remains 
to be seen. 


HE “ Regulations for Secondary Day Schools,” which 
have just been issued as a separate publication, differ 
considerably from those of last year included in the 
“Science and Art Directory.” The 
term, by a happy oxymoron, now in- 
cludes boarding schools and also private 
schools, the clause, “not conducted for 
private profit or farmed out to the teacher” having dis- 
appeared. The minimum of local contributions—under 
which head are included fees, grant from Local Authorities, 
and endowments— insisted on before a school can receive a 
grant from the Board is now fixed at 25 per cent., a very 
moderate requirement. The Register casts its shadow 
before, and we read that, “inclusion of the teacher’s name 
in Column B of the “ Official Register of Teachers ” will be 
accepted by the Board ” as evidence that a teacher is duly 
qualified. The grants will be at the rate of jos. to 120s. 
per student in the Elementary Course, and of 80s. to 180s. 
in the Advanced Course. 


New Regulations 
for Secondary 
Day Schools. 


HE scheme of the London County Council for a day 
training college seems at last, after some vexatious 
delays, to have taken definite shape. The college will be 
open to King’s Scholars, of both sexes, and 


Framing to any students who wish to become 
College. teachers in either primary or secondary 


schools. No less than a hundred scholar- 
ships are to be offered for competition. These appear to 
be intended for primary teachers, as the candidates for them 
must be qualified to hold a King’s Scholarship. The other 
condition—that candidates must have passed the Matricula- 
tion Examination of the London University —implies that the 
college, besides giving a course of training that will lead to 
the “certificate” or other diploma, will also provide a 
course of education leading to a degree in one or other of 
the University faculties. The news that the scheme has 
heen approved by the Council is very welcome. London 
has waited long for an official training college ; but so far 
as can be judged the present scheme contains all the 
essentials for a great success, though it will not provide, 
what is even more needed, training for secondary teachers. 


TE practice of teaching boys and girls together in the 
same classes for at least a considerable part of their 
school life is steadily on the increase. Secondary schools 
are, as a rule, conservative in habit and 
action. The example from Scotland, and 
more recently from America, was ignored 
or scouted; but the Welsh Intermediate schools are too 
near our doors to be overlooked, and from them we get 
nothing but favourable reports. In England, too, not a 
few pioneers have shown that boys and girls can be edu- 
cated together no less thoroughly than apart, and, further, 
that considerable advantages in character and conduct 
accrue to both boys and girls in what are known by the 
somewhat ugly phrase of “ mixed ” schools. We refer to the 
matter again here because we want to suggest a fresh field 
of operations to those who are working to overcome pre- 
judice. There are, we believe, quite a number of schools up 
and down the country where boys and girls are lodged, by 
the charity of some society or religious body, under the 
same roof, and meet one another, perhaps, in the dining hall, 
but otherwise are kept rigidly apart; except that brothers 
may see sisters on Sunday afternoons. In such schools 
reform is easy, and, in our opinion, desirable. 


Co-education. 


HE current number of the Modern Language 
Quarter/y contains several articles of special interest 

to the teacher of French or German. Among them, of 
course, the New Method is not neglected. 


Pee It is certainly remarkable to note the rapid 
Teaching. spread of this method since the publication 


of Messrs. Dent’s handbooks. And it is 
perhaps still more remarkable to note the steady persever- 
ance with which the method 3s urged in spite of difficulties. 
These difficulties are many and various; we call attention 
here toa difficulty in one type of school that is felt by 
some teachers to be so great that in despair they abandon 
the New Method. In an intermediate school of the newer 
type it is simple to start in the lowest form with the Hölzel 
pictures, and even to continue this work in the form next 
above. These children, after, say, two years of this work, 
are moved up into a higher form, and have to work witha 
number of new pupils—County Council scholars very 
frequently—who are beginners in the foreign language. 
Each teacher will, in practice, have his or her way of solv- 
ing the difticulty, which is further increased by the fact that 
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these scholars have probably within three years to pass a 
qualifying examination such as the “ Junior Locals.” 


“He regulations issued by the Head Master of the Chelt- 
enham College for boys with regard to the e.vea? for the 
Coronation holiday have aroused the indignation of at least 


Public Schooie OPE Parent: Sunday travelling is rendered 
and ye j compulsory, says Mr. Diggle in the Zimes. 
Coronation. Railway companies are warned not to be 


unpunctual ; and the sins of the fathers 
and of steam-boat companies are to be visited on the 
children. The circular ends with the stern decree: “ No 
answer will be returned to requests for longer leave.” Head 
masiers have a reputation as autocrats, but even the down- 
trodden parent may turn. Seriously, the question of granting 
leave cn a special occasion like the Coronation is one that 
demands care and prudence in its solution. Dr. Field 
strikes the right note when he urges that the Conference 
should decide upon, and issue, a policy in reference to the 
occasion. The independence of the great schools is a 
splendid thing: but in certain details even a great head 
master may be strengthened in his position by union with 
bis fellows. Another grievance crying aloud for reform is 
the varying date of the Easter holidays. If the Conference 
would act as a united body on such questions as these, 
parents would soon give their assent, and existing and 
justified grumblers would hold their peace. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE excellent progress made by the London County Council with 
their scheme for technical instruction is fully illustrated in a report 
which has just been issued. It is nine years since the County Council 
commenced its operations, and during that period great developments 
have taken place, not only in the provision of polytechnics and technical 
institutions, but in the co-ordination of educational agencies of various 
grades so as to provide continuous educational facilities from the lowest 
to the highest grade of work for all classes of students. Out ofthe sum 
of two millions and a quarter which the County Council has received as 
the residue under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, 
£ 1,000,170 has been allotted to technical education. And the amount 
required each year is rapidly increasing. The estimated aggregate ex- 
penditure for the year ending March 31, 1902, is £215,000. 


_ THE practical instruction for apprentices, improvers, and journeymen 
in the principal London industries has, from the outset, occupied a 
leading place in the Council’s work. It is noted that ten years ago it 
was extremely difficult to establish such instruction, owing to the extent 
of the buildings and the special character of the equipment required, 
and, above all, the extreme difficulty of obtaining teachers who, pos- 
Sessing practical knowledge of the trades dealt with, also understood the 
scientific or artistic principles involved in their work, and who possessed 
the ability to teach. There was another difficulty from the fact that for 
many years such classes as had existed had been out of touch with the 
workshop, and workmen had scarcely begun to find that the training 
provided in a properly conducted technical school might be of service to 
them in their daily work. In 1894 97 classes in technological subjects 
were available. There are now in London no fewer than 35 well 
equipped and efficient centres of definitely practical instruction in various 
trades, and during the present session about 200 separate classes are 
being conducted. 


THE twelve polytechnic institutes working in conjunction with the 
County Council are estimated to be spending, inall their departments, 
a total of £175,000, per annum, of which, roughly speaking, £40,000 is 
provided by the City Parochial Trustees, £50,000 by the London County 
Council, £22,000 by the City Companies, Zé 10,000 by private 
subscriptions and other endowments, £10,000 by Government grants, 
and £43,000 by students’ fees. The total capital expenditure involved 
in these institutions is said to exceed £600,000. During the past 
session a total of 30,000 separate students have been under instruction 
in all subjects, as compared with a corresponding total for 1892-3 of not 
more than 10,000. It may be noted that evening instruction in 


mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, carpentry and joinery, 
plumbing, and other building trade classes, experimental physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics has during the past nine years increased 
almost fourfold—that is to say, the number of ‘‘student hours” in 
these subjects in 1893-4 was 118,732. In 1900-1 the total was 
454,363. The work of a London polytechnic is of an extremely varied 
character. Within the walls of a single institution theoretical and 
practical instruction is given in many branches of science from the 
elementary to the most advanced stages. Thorough courses of training 
are provided for mechanical and electrical engineers in laboratories 
and workshops of the newest types ; on the art side, not only is teaching 
given in the ordinary branches of drawing, painting, and modelling, 
but students are specially trained in the application of design to existing 
industries. In view of the steady growth of students, the polytechnics 
are likely to require additional buildings in the course of a very few 
years, and the Technical Education Board contemplate an expenditure 
of £70,000 for this purpose. 


IT is pointed out that the policy of the Board with reference to the 
reorganization of the University of London has, from the first, had in 
view (a) that its advantages should be effectively open to evening 
students ; (4) that adequate recognition should be given to the more 
advanced work of the polytechnics ; (c) that there should be no dis- 
couragement of ‘‘ technical education ” by its exclusion from University 
degrees ; (d) that, in particular, engineering and the subjects of higher 
commercial education should be given a due place. These objects 
have been attained. Teachers of suitable classes in polytechnics or 
other institutions are entitled to be recognized as ‘‘ teachers of the 
University,” on exactly the same conditions as teachers in the older 
colleges, and duly matriculated students pursuing approved courses of 
study, under such teachers, become internal students of the University 
with full privileges. At the same time, it may be noted, the Board has 
given no countenance to the idea, expressed by some, that the poly- 
technics should actually become ‘‘ schools of the University,” or in any 
way diminish their more elementary work in science, art, or techno- 
logy, or subordinate it to higher studies. It is regarded as of primary 
importance that the polytechnics should continue to provide every 
grade of instruction from the elements up to the most advanced and 
specialized work. Not more than Io per cent. of the aggregate work is 
above matriculation standard, and the Board do not look to see this 
proportion increased. But it is of vital importance to the other 90 per 
cent. of the work that there should be no check or discouragement to 
those students who pursue their studies to an advanced stage. 


From the outset of the work of the London County Council the im- 
portance of a complete scholarship system has been fully recognized. 
The scholarships now awarded form a connected series which may 
enable a scholar to pursue his or her education from the time of passing 
the sixth standard until a University degree of corresponding qualifica- 
tion is obtained at the age of twenty-two or thereabouts. The success- 
ful working of the system is shown by the two following facts brought 
out by the scholarship competitions held last year :—(1) At the last 
competition for Intermediate County Scholarships 79 per cent. of 
those offered were obtained by those who had held Junior County 
Scholarships, while (2) at the last competition for Senior County 
Scholarships four out of five were obtained by candidates who had 
originally held both Junior and Intermediate Scholarships. The 
scheme is aiso to be viewed in its relation to the education of London 
asa whole. In this respect it has acted as a bridge connecting together 
various parts of the educational organization between which there was 
formerly insufficient communication. 


THE BLUE-COAT BOY. 
By A FORMER MASTER. 


OW that this particular specimen of boy is about to dis- 
L appear, it may be well to put on paper some of the 
features that have helped to distinguish him from other boys. 
He who is now writing knows quite well that a school which 
means to call itself Christs Hospital is to start soon on its 
career at Horsham, and it is quite possible that the familiar 
dress may be worn in those “fresh woods,” and that the 
mantle blue may be twitched in “pastures new”; but no one 
who knows anything about the old conditions of existence and 
the plans which have been laid down for the school that is to 
be can imagine for a moment that the Blue boy of the future 
will be the same as the Blue boy of the past. He may be 
something far superior—that is not the point—but he will not 
be the same, and, therefore, as has been remarked before, it 
may be no bad thing to put on record some of the salient 
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features of the creature who has been known (and liked) by 
many as “the Blue-coat boy.” 

Of boys in general it is not necessary to say much. A boy 
is a queer, attractive person, as full of surprises as “a surprise 
packet,” idle, affectionate, with a strong sense of justice—even 
for assistant masters—as full of rules of “taboo” as a savage, 
and with some odd notions as to right and wrong. So much 
for the general ; now for the particular. To begin with, up to 
recent days, the Blue has not been rich ; indeed, it used to be 
a sine gua non of his “ presentation” that his parents, if they 
yet existed, should be poor. One result of this was that he 
was not difficult to please ; he was not d/asé. A day in the 
country was delightful; a theatrical m#atinége was a revelation 
—even tea at an assistant masters home was not despised. 
To find boys so easily amused and pleased was a pleasant 
change to one who had been an usher at a school intended 
to prepare the boy for Eton. The boys were nice enough, as 
boys usually are ; but, as they came from lordly or luxurious 
homes, as they began the day with made-up dishes, such as 
curries, devilled kidneys, omelettes, and continued until night 
“according to that beginning,” and as they could criticize 
every play and entertainment, it was not easy to give those 
young gentlemen.a treat. Mr. Peter Magnus’s friends were 
easily amused: Blue-coat boys were easily amused—and 
pleased. 

Another striking feature about Blues arose from the con- 
ditions of their life in London. For reasons of economy, they 


had no servants waiting on them. The ward servant attended ` 


on the matron and helped to keep the ward clean; but each 
boy made his own bed, blacked his own boots, laid the cloth 
for dinner, carried in the joints, did all the “waiting” in the 
hall, and so on; consequently the Blue was a most handy, 
helpful creature—not only able, but anxious, to help a friend— 
even a master, in any detail of practical affairs, such as serving 
out books, addressing magazines connected with the school, 
&c., and it is possible that such experience, such habits of order 
aud of methods were found useful in the business-life to which 
many were to go. 

Perhaps even the lack of games was not an unmitigated 
evil. A school which organizes games as thoroughly as it organ- 
izes work must have a tendency to turn out machines rather 
than living, thinking creatures. The present writer knows the 
use and good of games as well as most folk; but, at the 
present moment, he is thinking of one special aspect of 
the question. A Blue had leisure to think out his own tastes 
and methods. Some “loafed,” no doubt, but many developed 
their own tastes and used their leisure in wise ways. The 
masters, being practically daily tutors, could not be always 
worrying and drilling, as is the tendency of some conscientious 
creatures who are serious and “earnest.” If a Blue-coat boy 
wanted advice, wanted a quiet talk, wanted, in a word, a friend, 
he generally knew where to find one, and few notions can have 
had a slighter base of fact to rest upon, for the last twenty or 
thirty years, at all events, than the one that Christ’s Hospital 
contained two camps: some masters who heard lessons and 
used canes, some boys who got the thrashings and who howled— 
“lugentes campi” of the City, in a word. The next character- 
istic of the Blue-coat boy seems to be connected with his dress. 
There can be little doubt that the quaint garb came to him as 
the local and spiritual successor of the monk—?.e. of the Grey 
Friars who lived upon the City site long before Christ’s Hospital 
was founded. Doubtless it is true that “cucullus non facit 
monachum ” ; but it does not follow that a certain garb may 
not, without the wearers consciousness, carry with it something 
of the spirit of the friars. Be that as it may, it is on record 
that, in Charles Lamb’s day, the little Blue was marked by a 
certain reserve, aloofness, dignity, and that these marks have 
survived till recent times. If some members of the school, in 
the last year or so, have not exhibited these traits, it must be 
borne in mind that, for the last ten years, some boys have got 
in, not by presentation, but by competition ; have missed the 
staring newness of the Board school, have gone without the 
valuable training of the nursery at Hertford, have had no fancy 
for a boarding school, and, in a word, have felt no love for, or 
pride in, the old school. But, speaking generally, the Blue 
was civil, courteous, yet reserved. Two instances may prove 
this fact more clearly than a series of general remarks. 

About a quarter of a century ago a tragedy occurred among 
the Blues that may occur at any school (especially one that 


lays, or has laid, itself out to catch the failures and the 
oddities) : a boy destroyed himself. A certain master warned 
his boys when they were going home that they would be much 
pestered by inquiries about the matter, chiefly on the part of 
strangers, and that for their own sake and the school’s sake the 
less they said the better it would be. One boy bettered his in- 
structions ; for on being asked by a stranger: “ Well, now, 
what about the boy who hanged himself?” the little Blue re- 
plied, with the angelic air that most boys can at will assume : 
‘Oh, he’s dead !” 

An old clergyman to whom the writer told this anecdote pro- 
duced from his own experience a confirmation of this tendency 
to reticence: he was one day travelling by train and came 
across a company of little Blue-coat boys (he had in his 
boyhood had the offer of a “presentation” to Christ’s 
Hospital, but, for some cause or other, he had gone to Marl- 
borough) : anxious to hear something of Christ’s Hospital from 
inside, the clergyman left his carriage, bought a store of buns 
and oranges, and joined the little Blues. They munched and 
sucked like children at a school treat, but were silent as 
Trappists. . 

Now the whirligig of time is bringing these two schools together. 
What has been Christ’s Hospital is to reappear at Horsham as 
a sort of Marlborough with its hostel system and unmarried 
masters. It may be a copy ; it may be a caricature ; it may be 
a great improvement on its old self and its model ; but, for 
divers reasons known to many, the school will not be what it 
has been, and the Blue-coat boy that has been will be seen and 
known no more. 


SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 
(Continued from page 319.) 

Ve needful it is not to overdo punishment. The best 

schoolmaster is often voluntarily blind ; he shuts his eyes 
when he knows that he can do so with safety. On the other 
hand, one is bound to be perfectly rigid, and a law once laid 
down must be kept. This thought indeed leads to a difficult 
problem—How far is it desirable to have a code of penalties, 
how far to vary penalties even for the same offence? By having 
a code we at least gain the semblance of exact justice to all; 
but it may be a semblance, and a semblance only, as no 
allowance is made for difference of disposition. With graver 
offences I think most would admit that a code is more or less 
inevitable ; it does not do to cane one boy for stealing and to 
let off his comrade, on promise of amendment, with nothing 
more than the lecture. But for minor offences I am not so sure 
that to have a code is the right step. Forgetting books or 
dropping pens may have a regulation penalty attached—marks 
lost, perhaps, if marks are used, or the addition, as I have 
recently seen proposed, of marks to others not so careless ; but, 
with talking in class or inattention, or even, it may be, coming 
late, it is, perhaps, not so well to be quite rigid. Temptations 
to an offence of this character vary greatly in strength with 
different boys. But even here it may be well to copy our 
legislators and have a maximum penalty and a minimum, with 
various possibilities of gradation in between. But this leads to 
the objection that one boy will think himself unfairly treated 
because punished for apparently the same misconduct with 
greater severity than another; it is not always possible for a 
boy to know exactly all the conditioning surroundings. Nor is 
it always possible in such cases to explain. Hence the great 
difficulty of an apparent injustice even where really there is 
none. True, if we have established a reputation for justice, we 
can, perhaps, afford to disregard the danger and justify ourselves 
when a challenge comes, but this line of conduct we must 
pursue with caution : it is not wise to follow it far. 

To this point I have dealt mainly with the reforming side of 
punishment. But one of the great advantages of school edu- 
cation over the treatment of individuals is that every act Sy 
every boy can carry with it a lesson for all—each punishment 
can be made exemplary, a warning to others besides the 
offender. From this fact arises the difficulty I have been dis- 
cussing—the difficulty of dispensing an even-handed justice. 
But with it come also great advantages. It means that often 
one punishment is enough ; one individual suffers, twenty go 
free. The warning, too, given by the first punishment may 
often lead others who, having the same_tendencies, have not yet 
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he sin which is un- standing with his arm arrested in mid-air when about to chastise 
donable—the sin of being found out—to watch themselves | a slave, because he felt he was acting in passion, is a story 
closely, and to learn resistance to temptation without suffering | which every teacher should have always in his mind ; it is one 
first. Fear, it is true, is at the bottom of such conduct ; but, even of the great moral lessons of the world. The head master of 
so, we are surely acting better than when following the right | one of the English public schools once gave me some advice I 
from a mere sense of suffering. Morality based on a fear of the | have not forgotten. “ Do not punish,” he said, “at once. Tell 
imagination stands, does it not, on a higher plane than morality | the boy you are going to punish him, and call him in quietly 
based upon a physical knowledge of the painful connexion | after school ; then do what you think fit. The mystery attach- 
between cause and effect? It is this consideration of the in- | ing to this course will strengthen the influence, and you will be 
auence of example which makes it so important to be absolutely 


yielded, or, at least, have not committed t 


able to get hold of the boy’s nature more effectually. Above all, 


certain that not merely is the nature of the offence understood, | it will show that your action is not in anger.” I have seen this 
but the reason why the punishment is inflicted as well. The | advice extended, with the more serious penalties, to hearing and 
giving of the reason is vital and imperative. Many people, I considering the case on one day and inflicting the penalty, if 
know, do not act on this view, and refuse to give reasons even any, the next. The principle is a good one, if not always easy 


when challenged ; they content themselves with resting upon to carry out. But, whatever may be our line of action, re- 
n the fact of their physical member we must that we are sitting as judges 5 and, difficult 
superiority Or position as tyrants beyond appeal. Nothing can though it be to combine with strict fairness the rôles of the 
be more vicious. The more readily reasons are given the more prosecution, the judge, and the executioner, we have to try. 

if we are regarded as fair when we are judging, the fact that ın 


readily obedience is returned. Children like to be treated as 
rational beings, and give to such treatment a glad response. the anomalous conditions of school life we have to play the 
Apart, too, from learning obedience more readily, they soon other parts also will not tell too heavily against us. Some- 
come to see that nothing is arbitrary—that we ourselves also | times, however, when we are personally aggrieved, and are con- 
are under the rule of law, acting as we do because we have no | scious, perhaps, of a bias against the offender, it is well to hand 
choice. And this knowledge will enable us to deal with those | over to some one else the actual infliction of the penalty. We 
cases—for such cases do occur—when It 1s well-nigh impossible, at least do not have to play the executioner, and we emphasize 
or sometimes undesirable, to explain to minds not yet fully de- | our desire to be strictly just. 
veloped all the considerations which have led to our action. In Count Tolstor’s narrative about his village school, to which 
Reticence is at times inevitable ; but, if our habit is to be quite I have already referred, there is a striking passage directed 
against the use of the sense of shame. I suppose every 


candid, and to be willing wherever possible to explain the reasons ) 
for our conduct, we evoke the faith of the children in ourselves. | teacher would admit that grave dangers attend an appeal to this 
motive. It is certainly possible, as *Tolstoi’s instance shows, to 


They will rest content and believe our word when we say we 
so work upon the sense of shame as to produce a dogged de- 


have good reasons for our action which they are not as yet able ork | 
to understand, but will see for themselves when they are men. | termination not to y1 ld—a callousness, real or assumed, to the 


This is the only case where that unsatisfactory answer - “You | opinions of others, than which nothing could be worse for the 
will know when you are older” can be in any way taken as | moral well-being of the offender. Locke tells a tale of a child 
sound, at least in connexion with punishments. And mark that being kept’ in order simply by a threat to take off her shoes. 
in this way we are teaching children reverence, to learn that | The story shows how easily a young child at least may be trained 
others are wiser than themselves—that faith is an element in life | to self-control by artificial means. One lady I know used to 
sometimes, and is, indeed, our only guide at least until the mind | keep her charges in order by saying : “If you do so, woe betide 
is capable of grasping the ultimate facts which lie behind it. you!” This terrible threat, the meaning of which seemed to 
The remembrance that punishments are an example to others them beyond measure awful, seldom failed of its effect. It 
will sometimes make us modify the punishment we inflict, often | suggests the great value of mystery in punishment. Nothing 
in the direction of greater severity. A light penalty would is so appalling as the unknown, and this is one reason why it 
suffice in the case of certain individuals, but many would treat | is unwise to have a fixed scale of punishments for definite 
with reckless indifference what for one offender only would be | Offences. 
quite enough. We have, therefore, to keep an eye on all, and, But, whatever our punishments, the chief aim should be to 


by stretching the punishment, ensure its effectiveness. Nor Is make the offender feel that all punishment is disgraceful, and 
that, therefore, the chief motive for trying to avoid it should be 


this unjust, for, in the long run, it saves everybody. But I would the 
repeat that, once secure in our position, when all know well that the sense that it brings of degradation to ourselves. This result 
is not always quite easy to attain, but it should not be forgotten : 


it appeals to the sense of shame in not an undue way, and helps 
to strengthen the moral and social effect of punishment. The 
wrong use of shame is seen in making a child a butt for the 
laughter of his fellows, and in continuing its use SO long as to 
render him insensitive and callous. Gentle ridicule 1s often 
effective, but it must never be bitter, and, above all, it must not 
lead the child to think that he has fallen so far as to have sunk 
hopelessly below the normal level of morality prevalent in his 
sphere ; all punishment must be tinged with hope. 

One excellent way of utilizing the feeling of shame, or rather 
its opposite, a just pride, is a device I have known adopted in 
more than one girls’ school—among boys 1 have never heard 
of it in exactly this form—a silver or a golden list is posted on 
the board with the names of all the girls in the form enrolled ; 
then the name is crossed off of any girl who has fallen below 
standard to any marked extent. At the end of the week those 
names which remain are read out in public before the school. 
By this means legitimate pride is fostered and a stimulus applied 
to the more unworthy. It is true that at bottom this appeal 1s 
to shame; but the effect is disguised, and rarely could it lead to 
callousness or despair. 

There remains another important question: how far is it 
good to keep a record of punishments ? No one, I fancy, 
would hold that this should be done for every trifling offence, 
though even here such a record is of use for reports ; but there 
is much to be said for permanent records in the case of mis- 
deeds of a serious kind. With large numbers it is otherwise 
almost impossible to be clear about the character of each boy 
or girl, Sucha record I have found useful in both directions, 

+ 


severer we shall in reality take care to make slight. We can 
afford to be gentle when our gentleness is known to be the 
gentleness of strength. Often, too, the exemplary nature of 
punishment is heightened by association with a touch of humour. 
I have before now, if a boy has made a litter, told him that he 
has got to play the part of a housemaid, and, sending him to 
fetch a dust-pan and brush, have made him restore the room to 
tidiness. The boy feels a fool, but is also amused ; the others 
laugh, and the lesson remains. After all human nature 1S 
needed in punishment, perhaps more than in any other branch 
of our work. When they know that they are dealing with one 
as human as themselves children soon lose their fear and in- 
clinations to rebel. 

One important principle must be set forth plainly—we must 
never be vindictive. Easier said than done, you will say, and I 
grant it. But to punish in hot blood is to throw away half our 
influence and all the real good of the punishment. Boys, at 
least—I do not know if the same `s true of girls ; though, from 
stories I have heard, I think they are not far behind their 
brothers—will have their revenge at last. There is nothing 
they lay themselves out for so much as “ drawing ”—once more 
I use their own slang—a master whom they know to be irritable, 
and that simply for the delight of annoying and watching him. 
It is part of their love of experimentation and cruelty. Rather 
than lose this pleasure they are willing to undergo any suffering 

you please. I have seen this with boys in our own country. 

have seen it, too, in the much-vaunted land of education— 
Germany- Quietness and self-control are of the essence of good 
punishment. The memorable story of the Greek philosopher 
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for, when the offender knows that his offence is being entered for 
future reference, should need arise, it tends to increase his 
watchfulness over his conduct ; indeed 1 have known many 
cases where the mere entry of the record has been sufficient to 
keep a boy on the right path altogether. On the other hand, 
the absence of any such entry may constitute a claim for lenient 
treatment on the occurrence of either a first offence or an 
offence renewed after a long interval. There is a sense of 
justice in such a proceeding which appeals keenly to a boy’s 
mind ; he feels that we are trying to weigh him fairly, and this 
is an important thing. If we wish to secure good results from 
our punishment, we must see that we carry the children with us. 
Sometimes for this purpose we have to explain our reasons ; but, 
as a rule, not. Boys have a sense of what is fair and not fair ; 
and, though perhaps in some directions this sense is artificial 
and artificially created, still they accept the conditions of school 
life as they are, and are content if we can show that we fall in 
with those conditions, whether the punishment be natural and 
ideal or not. 

To sum up, then, I would say that punishment is an evil, but 
in schools, as in life at present, inevitable. Nothing, however, 
must allow us to forget that evil it is and evil must remain ; 
but, if only we bear this constantly in mind, we may do much to 
lessen its evil effects. And one chief way of lessening these 
effects is to explain quite clearly, when needful, the grounds of 
our action. We must not assume, as is often done, that the 
grounds are always seen of themselves. We must try, as far 
as possible, to carry with us the sense of justice possessed by 
the boys ; so we win great support. Anger should not be an 
element in punishing, save in those rare cases where righteous 
indignation is a proper result of the breach of the moral law. 
Punish, I would say, as little as may be and as lightly as you 
can ; of two alternatives choose the less severe, if you can hope 
on reasonable security that the end you have before you will be 
attained. Frank forgiveness is occasionally the most effective 
means of all. In every case we must show that our aim is the 
good, not of ourselves, but of the sufferer ; and this can best be 
done by always acting calmly and in a judicial frame of mind, 
bringing out, as far as possible, the pain caused to us as well 
as to others by the offence. We must appeal to the boy’s 
higher self, even under circumstances of extreme provocation ; 
and, above all, must show that we are actuated by that high 
motive which a child feels so readily and so readily responds to, 
even when other motives fail—a sense of sympathetic affection 
and desire to help forward in the least offensive way the weak- 
ness of erring imperfect human nature. 

F. H. MATTHEWS. 


CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 


[tems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


1.—Guildhall School of Music. Send in forms for July Exam. 
1.— Royal University of Ireland. Send forms for Engineering Exams. 
I.—London University Intermediate and B Sc. and Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Exam. Return forms. 
2.— Rugby School. Scholarship Exam. 
2.— Birmingham University Matriculation Exam. begins. 
2.— London University M.A. Exam. begins. 
2.—Society of Arts Music Exam. Return forms. 
2.— University of Wales Matriculation Exam. Return forms. 
2--4.— Institute of Chartered Accountants Preliminary Exam. 
3.—National Froebel Union Elementary Certiñcate Exam. Return 
forms. 
3.—L-ndon University Intermediate Medicine Exam. Return forms. 
4-6.—Marlborough College. Entrance Scholarship Exam. 
§.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Second Public Exam. for Honours 
begins. 
6.—University College, London. Foundation Day. 
7 9.—Herts County Council Intermediate Scholarship Exam. 
8.—Royal University of Ireland First Exam. 
9.—London University Matriculation Exam. 
g-1o.—Institute of Chartered Accountants Intermediate Exam. 
10.—College of Preceptors Diploma Exam. Return forms. 
10.—Keturn Form 400 for Whitworth Scholarships; also return form 
for Free Admissions for Science Teachers, Royal College of 
Science, Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 
10.—Victoria University, Manchester, Preliminary and Honours Exams. 
in Arts, Science, and Law begin. 
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10.—St. David’s College, Lampeter. Responsions. 

11.—College of Preceptors. Evening Meeting. 

11.—Shefiield University College Scholarship Exam. Return forms. 

12.—University College, London. Clothworkers’ Company’s Exhibi- 
tions in Chemistry and Physics. Last day for notice of 
intention to compete. 

12.—Irish Intermediate Board Exams. begin. 

12.—College of Preceptors Pupils’ Certificate and Lower Forms Exams. 
Return forms. 

14.—College of Preceptors. Council Meeting. 

14.—University College, London. Last day for notice of intention to 
compete for the Hollier Scholarships (Greek and Hebrew). 
Last day for notice of intention to compete for the Tutfnell 
Scholarship (Chemistry). 

14.—Oxford Exams. for Women. First Public Exam. Scripture. 

15.—Post Translations, &c., for Zhe Journal of Education Prize Com- 
petitions. 

15.— Pharmaceutical Society’s Exam. Return forms. 

16-18.—Law Society’s Intermediate and Final Exams. 

16-19.—Sheffield University College Scholarship Exam. 

16-21.—Cambridge University Higher Local Exam. 

17~-19.—Dublin University (Trinity College) Entrance Exam. 

17~19.—Institute of Chartered Accountants Final Exam. 

18.—Oxfor i Exams. for Women. Kesponsions. Return forms. 

19-20.—Bea‘ord College, London, Scholarship Exam. (Term ends 

2c th.) 

19-21.—Nottirngham University College. 

20.—Oxford E.ams. for Women. First Public Exam. 
Mathematics. 

20.—Society of Arts Practice of Music Exam. begins. 

22,—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the Tuly issue of The Journal of Education. 

23.— University of Wale: Matriculation Exam. begins. 

23-24.—Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate Exams. 

24.—Aberdeen Local and Highe. Certificate for Women Exams. begin. 
24.—Cambridge Easter Term ends. - 

25.—College of Preceptors Pupils’ Certiticate Exam. begins. 

25.— Bedford College, London, Scholarship Exams. 

25. 26.—Herts County Council Major Schoi2rship Exam. 

27.—Bristol University College Entrance Schelarship Exam. 

27.—Royal College of Science, South Kensington. Student Teachers 
to send in Form 1,019 for Free Admission. 

28 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the July issue of Zhe Journal 
of Education. 

29. — Royal University of Ireland Engineering Exams. ^ 


Open Scholarships Exam. 
‘Honours, 


The July issue of The Journal of Education will be published on 
July 3rd, 1902. f . 


HOLIDAY COURSES. 


ki 

ABERDEEN (University of).—July, August, and September. Special 
Courses in Frenchand German for Teachers. Apply to Lectuters 1n 
Modern Languages, Marischal College, Aberdeen. ee 

ABERYSTWYTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of fiss 
Andrén. Address—31 Blenheim Road, Bradford, Yorks, or aply 
to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

AMBLESIDE.—-During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Mr.J- 
Vaughan. Apply to Mr. J. Cooke (see under Naas). : 

AvILA (Spain).—August 4-25. Spanish. Apply to the Director 
Technical Instruction, County Technical Oftices, Stafford. i 

CAEN.—July 1-30, August 1-30. French. ‘‘ Alliance Francaise” 
Courses. Apply to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 9 Notthbrok 
Koad, Lee, S.E. 

CAMBRIDGE.— University Extension Summer Meeting, August I—II» 
August 14-26. History, Literature, Science, Economics, Mu:¢ 
and Fine Arts, Education, Theology. Programme, 7d. post fre?» 
from R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. ¢ 

DoveR.—June, July, August, September. Short Courses in te 
Oxford Shorthand and Phonetics, by Percy Kingsford. Apry 
— Excelsior, Dover. 

GENEVA.—July 16-August 28. French. Apply to Monsieur Charl 
Seitz, a l'Universite, Geneva. 

GREIFSWALD.—July 14-August 4. 
Siebs, Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

GRENORLE.—July 1-October 31. French. Apply to Monsieur Marcel- 
Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. 

JENA. — August 4-24. German. Apply to Frau Dr. Schnetger, 
Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 
KIEL.—July 6-26. German. 

strasse 38, Kiel. 

LAUSANNE.—July 22-August 30. French. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

Leirzic.—July, August, and September. Sloyd. Apply to Dr. Pabst, 19 
Scharnhorst Strasse, Leipzic, or to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 


German. Apply to Prof. D'r. 


Apply to Herr Nissen, Holtenauer- 


Apply to Monsieur ‘J. 
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HONFLEUR.—August I-22. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London. 

MARBURG.— July 7-27. Modern Languages. (Second Course, August 
4-24.) Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, 
Isleworth. 

Naas.—June 11-July 23, July 30-September 9, Naqyember 5-Dec- 
ember 16. Sloyd. [The courses at Naas, Leipzic, Aberystwyth, 
Ambleside, and Penarth have been arranged by the Sloyd Associa- 
tion. ] se PEI to Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W. 

NANcyY.—AIl the year round, holidays included. French. Apply to 
Monsieur Laurent, rue Jeanne d’Arc 30, Nancy. 

NEUCHATEL.—July 15-August 10. (Second Course, August 12-Sept- 
ember 7.) French. Apply to Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, Académie 
de Neuchatel. 

OxFoRD.—July 2-August 28. English Langwage and Literature for 
Women Students. Apply to Mrs. Busch, 20 Museum Road, Oxford. 

PARIS.—July 1-31. French. (Second Course, August I-31.) Apply to 
Monsieur le Secrétaire, |’Alliance Française, rue de Grenelle 45, 
Paris. 

Paris.—Christmas and Easter Holidays. French. Apply to W.G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, Isleworth. 

PENARTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Glamorgan- 
shire County Council. Apply to Mr. W. Hogg, Technical In- 
struction Committee, Glamorgan, or to Mr. Cooke (see under Nääs). 

SANTANDER (North Coast of Spain).—August 5-25. Spanish. Apply 
to General Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

Tours.—August I-22. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 

VILLERVILLE-SUR-MER, TROUVILLE. — August 5-26. French, pre- 
paration for exams., ‘‘ Alliance Française.” Apply to Prof. L. 
Bascan, rue Caponiére 49, Caen. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
S.W., where a Table of Foreign Modern Language Holiday Courses, 
prepared by the Special Inquiries Branch of the Board of Education, 
can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Honfleur, Tours, and 
Santander (Teachers’ Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook, 
oo post free, from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, 


A list of addresses in several other Holiday Course centres will be 
found in ‘‘ Holiday Resorts,” Is. 1d., post free from same address. 

The advertisement columns of The Journal of Education (* Con- 
tinental Schools and Pensions”) may also be consulted with advantage. 


JOTTINGS. 


THe Oxford School of Geography has arranged for a Long Vacation 
Course, from July 29 to August 19. The course is intended primarily 
for teachers, and the whole of Wednesdays will be devoted to survey- 
Ing and drawing sketch-maps in the field. The fee for the whole 
course is £2. 2s. 


MR. JOHN MuRRAY has appointed Mr. F. A. Martin to represent 
him in visiting the great public and secondary schools. Mr. Martin is 
well known in scholastic circles, having for several years past re- 
presented Messrs. George Gill & Sons, Limited. 


NMR. GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A. of Oxford, has been appointed to the 
position of Director of Technical Instruction rendered vacant by the 
appointmentof Mr. T. Turner, B.Sc., A.R.S.M., to the Professorship of 
Metallurgy in the University of Birmingham. Mr. Balfour enters upon 
the duties of his office on June 1. He has travelled widely, having been 
twice round the world, and has a wide educational and literary experi- 
ence, having acted as Assistant Secretary to the Oxford Local Examina- 
tions ss aie for some years, and has also taken a keen interest in 
matters affecting the education of women. Mr. Balfour was called to 
the Bar, Inner Temple, in 1885. He is the author of the standard 
work on the ‘‘ Educational Systems of Great Britain and Ireland,” and 
is also known as the writer of the biography of his relative Robert Louis 
Stevenson. It has been decided by the University of Birmingham that 
Prof. Turner shall leave for America early in June, in order to visit 
some of the most important colleges in Canada and the United States, 
before the designs for the new University buildings are finally adopted. 


Tre annual exhibition of work executed in the Board schools of 
London will be held at the Examination Hall, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C. (adjoining Waterloo Bridge) on Wednesday, June 18, 1902, and 
the three following days. The exhibition will be opened by Lord Reay, 


Chairman of the Board, at 3 o’clock p.m. It will include specimens of 
drawing, colour. work, modelling, wood-work, wood-carving, metal-work, 
needlework, infants’ work, cookery, laundry-work, housewifery from the 
day and evening schools, work from the schools for the blind, deaf, 
and special instruction, and work from the truant and industrial 
schools. There will also be included scientific apparatus which has been 
constructed by the teachers and pupils. The exhibition this year should 
prove of particular interest, and it is hoped, inasmuch as admission to it 
will be free, that the people of London will take this opportunity of 
seeing the really marvellous results obtained. 


COMMERCIAL EXAMINATIONS.—The number of candidates who 
entered for the recent examinations of the Society of Arts was 16,344. 
The actual number of papers worked was 14,776—an increase on last 
year of 649. The examinations were held at 302 centres, in the week 
ending April 19. There are two grades, Preliminary and General. In 
both grades the most popular subject was bookkeeping, for which there 
were in Grade I. (Preliminary) 1,507 candidates, and in Grade II., 
3,800. Shorthand comes next with 1,454 and 3,101. Of the other 
subjects there were, in Grade II., 795 candidates for typewriting, 544 in 
French, 270 in German, 222 in arithmetic, and 170 in Spanish. The 
numbers entering for the other commercial subjects were comparatively 
small. In Grade I. there were 471 in typewriting, 607 in French, 190 
in German, and 276 in arithmetic. 


“I AM commanded to say that the approaching meeting, and any 
practical steps resulting from it, Aas His Majesty’s warmest sympathy, 
and that he trusts the movement may lead to such an increase /o the 
permanent annual income of the fund as will for ever testify,” &c. This 
extract from a letter, dated from Buckingham Palace, which appeared 
last month in all the papers, seems to show that royal secretaries are as 
much to seek in English grammar as Cabinet Ministers who write 
King’s speeches. 


Mgssrs. GILL & SONs have determined the agreement with their 
late representative Mr. F. A. Martin, and, in future, ‘Messrs. Slater, 
Knott, and Bartlett will respectively represent them in London and 
home counties, North of England, and the Midlands, &c. 


THE Board of Education have, in order to meet the convenience ot 
the training colleges, given directions that the King’s Scholarship 
Examination for 1902 shall begin on Tuesday, December 16 next, 
instead of on Tuesday, December g. 


JOHN BELLows, Quaker, printer, and philanthropist, died at Glouces- 
ter on May 5 in his seventy-second year. His French Dictionary, a 
marvel of typography, has endeared his memory to a whole generation 
of tourists. 


THE London School Board has made further provision for physically 
afflicted children by establishing six scholarships for blind and deat 
children. The scholars will be trained in suitable branches of work 
whereby they can earn their living. 


WOULD-BE students at the University of Paris can now see at the 
Board of Education Library the programme of University lectures for 
the year beginning in November next. 


IN answer toa petition preferred by the National Union of Teachers, 
the King has intimated his desire that in honour of the Coronation a 
week’s holiday should be granted to schools during the summer. The 
big boarding schools will probably add on a week to the summer holi- 
days, which are already too long in the opinion of many parents. Day 
schools will no doubt give a week’s holiday at the time of the festivities ; 
though whether the week should be from Monday to Saturday or from 
Wednesday to Tuesday is still an open question. 


In the Regulations for Secondary Day Schools, just issued by the 
Board of Education, it is explained that the term excludes evening 
schools, but not boarding schools. 


A NEWSPAPER estimates that between the ages of ten and nineteen 
an English schoolboy works for 16,500 hours and plays games for 
4,500. In Germany the hours are said to be 20,000 and 650. 


IT has been decided that a petition shall be addressed to the King 
by the Finance Committee of the Liverpool City Council praying for a 
charter to establish a University in Liverpool. 


THE enormous painting by Antonio Verrio which used to hang in 
the large hall of Christ's Hospital has been successfully removed to 
its new position in the Horsham buildings. The picture is ninety feet 
in length. 
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Dr. R. D. Roszrts, of Cambridge, has been appointed Registrar of 
the Board of the London University to promote the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching. 


THE N.U.T. has appointed Mr. Sharples and the Teachers’ Guild 
Mr. Storr upon the Registration Council. Mr. Pollard represents the 
Head Masters’ Conference, and Dr. R. P. Scott the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters. 


THE University of Yale has conferred the degree of L.L.D. on Lord 
Kelvin. 


PRESIDENT BUTLER, of Columbia University, has drawn up a pro- 
ramme for Mr. Alfred Mosely’s Educational Commission ; but the 
te of starting will not be fixed until the question of an autumn Ses- 
sion of Parliament is decided. If there is no autumn Session, the Com- 
mission will probably start in September. 


WHEN the Pall Mall Gazette gets upon the subject of primary 
education we do not expect argument: ‘‘ From free pianos and 
Cinderella dances the London School Board has now gone a step 
further, and has decided to supply free rocking-horses to the children 
of this metropolis.” And again: ‘‘ The unlucky small ratepayer who 
cannot afford expensive toys for his children may well wonder what 
next.” If the small ratepayer cannot afford his own rocking-horse, he 
pays his share for one which is used by hundreds of children. This is 
sound economics, and on a par with free libraries. 


THE same paper trots out the following story to show how unsatis- 
factory is the education given at a Board school: ‘‘ Coroner, to girl of 
fourteen: Do you know the nature of an oath ?—Yes, sir; it’s a lie.” 
A parent came the other day—this is a fact—to complain that her child 
was not getting on. The teacher looked up the register, and found that 
the child had made twenty-one attendances out of the sixty possible 
since it entered the school. We will leave the Schoolmaster to ram 
home the moral. 


THE Glasgow and West of Scotland Joint Committee on Secondary 
Education, in an open letter to Sir Henry Craik, proffer what seems to 
us a very reasonable request regarding the Leaving Certificate. They 
point out that while, by the new regulations, subjects are grouped so as 
to meet the case both of the classical and the science pupils, no similar 
arrangement is made for the modern language pupil. If the candidate 
chooses French and German as two of his subjects, he must take either 
Latin or science as a third. They therefore suggest as a modern 
language group, ‘‘English, mathematics, French, and one other 
subject.” It will hardly be disputed that this curriculum may constitute 
a liberal education, and that it would be a great loss, if, as the Joint 
Committee fear, German should disappear as a school subject. 


AN Exhibition and Conference on Science Teaching and Nature 
Study will be held at the Hartley College, Southampton, on the 14th. 
Intending exhibitors, whether schools or publishers, should communicate 
at once with the Secretary of Hartley College. 


BRITISH CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION.—On Tuesday, June 24, a 
conference will be held at Normansfield, Hampton Wick, at3 p.m. A 
garden party will follow. Members of any branch will be cordially 
welcomed. Tickets can be obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
envelope to Miss K. Stevens, Carlisle House, Dartmouth Park Hill, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORAL TESTS IN EXAMINATIONS FOR CERTI- 
FICATES IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir,—Dr. Findlay, in the May number of The Journal of 


Education, suggests that the comparison of different experi- 
ments should be of great assistance to examining bodies and 
others in attempting to solve the difficulties confronting them 
in their endeavours to carry out a system of oral examination. 
During the twenty-two years of the existence of the London 
International College at Isleworth, from 1867 to 1889 (when it 
was sold to the Borough Road Training College), the experi- 
ment was made of teaching French and German as living 
languages to every boy, together with practical chemistry and 
physics. The difficulty very early presented itself of having no 
outside test of the oral work done, and during the first few 


years of my tenure of the head mastership I inspected the 
upper forms myself. Later, however, on applying to the 
Secretary of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board for some 
practical test of our oral teaching, in addition to the written 
certificate papers, French and German examiners were sent 
down, who eagh took the different forms for about an hour. I 

athered from them, and my own experience bore this out, that 
it would be extremely difficult to do more than give a general 
idea of the work done, and that for the purpose of placing the 
pupils in order of merit it would be necessary principally to rely 
upon the written examination. 

I may mention that, while employing the reading-book as the 
basis of all practical teaching, and utilizing it for viva voce 
practice in phrases and exercises in syntax and idioms, it was 
also found advisable to have a list of stock phrases, which every 
boy was expected to know, illustrating the use of the commonest 
French idioms, especially those in which errors most commonly 
occurred, such as the use of the article in place of the English 
possessive pronouns, the French method of asking questions, 
the different renderings of “whose,” the relative positions of 
the personal pronouns as direct and indirect objects, the 
position of the adverb in French, &c. Plenty of drill, too, was 
given in the more common irregular verbs, which (including 
the auxiliary verbs) will be found to occur on every page of 
even the most elementary reading-book far more often than 
the regular verbs. 

Of late years the Joint Board has offered to send down 
examiners to any school desiring to have its oral work tested, 
and now the Cambridge Syndicate has made the same offer in 
the case of Senior candidates attending their examinations. 

It would be interesting to know how many schools care to 
avail themselves of these offers, but I fear the day is far distant 
when a large proportion of schools will feel themselves in a 
position to do so, in spite of the admirable series of text-books 
now being published which give every assistance to those who 
desire to carry out a more practical method of teaching modern 
languages. If I am right in my surmise, the cause appears to 
me to lie in the absence of a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers, and the dearth of such teachers must continue to exist 
until sufficient inducements are offered for them to qualify 
themselves, such as already exist for the most part in the case 
of teachers of practical science. 

The many holiday courses now held in France and Germany 
are doing much towards increasing the number of qualified 
teachers, but one can hardly expect that they should bear the 
expense of such courses without any pecuniary assistance from 
the school or other authorities. In connexion with this ques- 
tion, I notice that the Franco-Scottish Society has just awarded 
three travelling bursaries of £30 each. Is there no similar 
body in England to do something of the same kind ? 

So long as the teaching of modern languages is left in the 
hands of the form-masters, many of whom would be only too 
ready to admit that they have no practical qualification for 
teaching them as living languages, so long will the teaching 
be more or less inefficient. I can testify, however, both from 
the experience of inspecting schools officially and also privately, 
that very good work, within certain limits, can be accomplished 
where properly qualified teachers are employed. Beyond those 
limits it would appear absolutely necessary that pupils should 
have the opportunity of continuous practice in speaking in a 


foreign country, either during their vacations or at the end of 


their English school course. , RN 
That much remains to be done before schools are in a position 
to apply generally to be examined orally is evidenced by the 
reports of the examiners in French in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations for 1901. The Oxford examiners’ 
report of the Senior candidates that “ with few exceptions the 
work in French composition was very unsatisfactory. The most 
striking feature was the gross carelessness of nearly all candi- 
dates. Such mistakes as a masculine singular noun qualified by 
adjectives in the feminine plural occurred repeatedly.” The 
report on the Juniors states : “ Many candidates were unable to 
translate such idioms as ‘there was, ‘there was not? The 
Cambridge examiners report of the Seniors : “ The short sen- 
tences for translation into French gave rise to many bad mis- 
takes, but there were some extremely good pieces of work”; and 
in speaking of the composition the report adds : “ Most of the 
candidates had a fairly extensive vocabulary at their command, 
but in numerous cases there was a failure to observe some of 
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the most elementary rules of French syntax.” The report on 
the Juniors says : “The composition generally was very weak, 
and the renderings of the detached sentences set for translation 
from English into French were equally unsatisfactory. In some 
exceptional cases, however, the composition was excellent.” 

The results of examining officially several thousand papers 
during the past twelve months fully bear out the statements of 
both reports, and, for further confirmation, one has but to read 
the papers on “Common Examination Errors in French” in the 
March and April numbers of the School World for 1901, by 
Mr. Cloudesley Brereton.—Yours, &c. 

H. R. LADELL. 


“LATIN VERSE.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—I am a little surprised that no one has attempted to 
answer the challenge which I gave in my letter on Latin verse, 
which you printed in February. I asked if any one could name 
anything now done at school which equally cultivated the con- 
structive faculties and also had a humanizing educative infiuence. 
In asking this I raised a much broader question than that of 
Latin verse, for the present cultivation of the receptive faculties 
at the expense of the constructive is a very serious matter 
indeed. The whole tendency of our present examination 
system is not to teach boys to think, but to reproduce results 
which have been thought out by others. 

There is another point of view which I did not bring forward 
in that letter, but which appears to me to be also worthy of con- 
sideration. There is no doubt that the public opinion of schools 
does not pay nearly so much honour as it used to pay to 
intellectual success. It will, of course, be said that this is due 
to the worship of athletics. There is a grain of truth in this 
answer, but only a grain. All boys at school used to go through 
the same curriculum. Credit constantly was attached to those 
who did eminently well in what all tried to do, and could there- 
fore to some extent appreciate. This was particularly the case 
with Latin verse, because to give a really happy rendering of 
an English poem in the strictly conditioned metres of the in- 
dected languages implied the possession of powers which a 
mass of boys felt to be superior to their own, and which were 
more attractive to the imagination and to the perceptions of 
beauty and art than the parallel powers implied in the solution 
of mathematical problems or investigations in the laboratories. 
But now there is nothing of the kind. Not only cannot a 
modem boy be expected to admire the performances of the 
classical, or the classical of the modern ; but these performances 
are not now usually of a kind to attract the sympathies of 
boys. . 

It is unfortunate, but it is true, that excellence in some depart- 
ments of athletics has usurped the place in boys’ admiration 
which excellence in verse composition did certainly at one time 
hold, though not, perhaps, to the same extent. For not only is 
there a wholesome and natural admiration for such courage and 
endurance and such triumphs of perseverance as are shown in 
many branches of athletics, but there is also in some of them an 
opportunity for the training and manifestation of those qualities 
of reasoning and initiative which have far too little place in our 
modern school work. 

In football the number and the speed of the brain processes 
which have to be gone through when a player has to decide in 
an instant of time which of five or six different modes of action 
he will adopt constitute a brain education of no mean order. 
And I am to some extent consoled for the extent to which the 
constructive powers of the mind are falling into abeyance in the 
schoolroom by the extent to which they have become developed 
in the playfield. But it would be, to my mind, a step in the 
right direction if all questions about languages and literature 
-disappeared from examination papers. Mastery of any language, 
whether ancient or modern, can be adequately tested by trans- 
lation into it and from it, with, of course, the exception that, 
when a language is learned for utilitarian purposes, a large 
amount of credit should be given for conversational proficiency. 

There should also be a clean sweep made of all bookv.ork 
‘questions in mathematics, and of all cram questions in science 
papers. We should try to test not what a boy has learnt, but 
what he can do; not how he can reproduce the thoughts of 
others, but how he can think for himself. So long as we sub- 
sidize information, and do little or nothing to encourage 


initiative and intelligence, it is vain to protest against the un- 
reasoning spirit and the constant slavery to rule and regulation 
of which I fear that our military administration, though a 
notorious, is not a solitary instance. 

More than thirty years ago the late Rector of Lincoln wrote 
as follows :— 

We are underrating and letting slip that one feature in our 
grammar-school system which the German theoretical Pädagogik has 
stamped with its approval, and which practical schoolmen in Germany 
would wish to naturalize at home. e are slowly imbibing from the 
example of German Universities a habit of scientific examination of 
the material contents of classical literature. Are we not, in the process, 
in danger of throwing away a discipline of which the German schools 
envy us the possession ?—(Pattison’s ‘‘ Suggestions on Academical 
Organization,” page 284.) 

His warning has been unheeded, to the great injury of 
education.—I am, yours &c., 

North Esk Lodge, Musselburgh, 


May 14, 1902. 


STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—Mr. Dyche’s courage is admirable, but he surely ought 
to recognize that he is fairly beaten. Let us briefly review the 
acts of the little drama. 

1. The higher-grade masters protest vehemently against the 
proposal to convert their schools intd higher elementary schools, 
alleging that thousands of the clever children of the working 
classes will be “thrown on the streets” as soon as they reach 
fifteen years of age. 

2. The Board of Education therefore collects zke facts relat- 
ing to these pupils over fifteen, and finds that the immense 
majority of them are not “clever” at all, but backward! And, 
since “the working man” does not, as a rule, permit his 
children, if idle or backward, to remain at school beyond fifteen, 
the public concludes that these pupils who are to be turned on the 
streets (and quite time too !) are the children of the lower middle 
class, shopkeepers and others, who fancy themselves a step 
above the working class, and have sent their children to higher- 
grade schools as a finishing school of superior social grade to 
the elementary school. Thus the huge higher-grade schools are 
exposed as a kind of dumping ground for dull children whose 
oe can afford to keep them at school over fifteen. These 

ave been leavened with a few—a precious few—clever boys 
and girls whose praises have been sung all over Great Britain 
when they have won a scholarship or a place in the London 
Matriculation. 

3. The higher-grade masters admit the accuracy of their 
figures, but have replied : “ We may be bad, but the grammar 
schools are worse! Why does Government not publish 
similar statistics of schools of science attached to grammar 
schools?” (See the presidential address of Mr. Cox to the 
higher-grade masters last November.) Whereupon Govern- 
ment does collect statistics of grammar schools also, and here 
they are. The result ought surely to convince any one who 
understands figures that the higher-grade schools have had their 
day. The genuine secondary schools have poor buildings, 
have had no rates to keep them and no powerful public support , 
their staffs have been reproached as being inefficient and “un- 
trained”; their science departments have been only lately 
organized: and yet they show nearly twice as great a per- 
centage in the fourth year, combined with a considerably lower 
age! Further, it must be remembered that, while the higher- 
grade schools of science include every capable boy in the school, 
the secondary school is only a section of a school, and is bound 
to exclude a number of boys from the advanced course, because 
they desire to specialize in languages or mathematics. Let 
your readers, instead of being content with Mr. Dyche’s views, 
spend 2d. in purchasing a copy of the Return; let them 
compare the figures for any two rival schools, in Oldham, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Leicester, London, Huddersfield, Stockton, or 
Wolverhampton (Bradford is the only exception to the rule). 
These large schools come out of the ordeal far better than the 
small country schools. If the returns from /arzge schools 
(higher grade and grammar respectively) are taken alone, the 
grammar schools show the up to most conspicuous advantage. 
Everywhere the true secondary school shows a higher ratio of 
pupils doing more advanced work at a younger age, or, con- 
versely, a lower proportion of stupid, aged pupils. The Govern- 
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ment has, in fact, produced a startlingly efficient criterion 
of efficiency. Your readers may, if they will take the trouble, 
prepare a curve of efficiency as I have done. (I should be glad 
to publish it if you can find room.) Taking the ratio of equality 
between “under fifteen” and “in elementary course” as the 
normal condition of things which should prevail in a decently 
good school, we find nearly all the Board schools of science at 
the bottom end of the curve, while the grammar and technical 
schools run ahead beyord it. Thus Leeds Central and 
Cardiff are down in the depths, while Wyggeston, Leicester, 
and Carlisle soar away to the maximum of efficiency. Never 
was there a more convincing exposure of inefficiency—never a 
more e:oquent testimony to the quiet unostentatious progress 
which the secondary schools have made during the last ten 
years. I agree with you, Sir, that the higher-yrade masters are 
not to blame for this; they have done their best under most 
impossible conditions ; but Mr. Dyche cannot explain away 
statistics. These are based upon an absolutely fair comparison, 
produced at the challenge of his own friends, on work inspected 
by men of experience who, whatever their faults, are certainly 
not biassed in favour of grammar schools. 

The only possible conclusion ts that this ignoble contest 
between rival Authorities and rival schools must be ended by a 
firm decision from the Board of Education. Being only a head 
master of one of these incompetent secondary schools (not 
sufficiently worthy even to become a school of science), it will 
suffice if I! subscribe mysclf,— Yours, A HEAD MASTER. 

May 15, 1902. 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


SIR,—The following passage occurs in the “ Report of the 
Examiners ” with reference to the Board of Education Chemistry 
Examination, 1901 :— 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the teachers of these day 
classes are, in many cases, not sufficiently qualified to teach chemistry 
at all; they are not able to train their pupils to observe for themselves, 
and they evidently cannot impart in a satisfactory manner even the most 
elementary fundamental principles of science. 


This is a strong indictment. Is it an accurate statement of 
fact? Possibly it is. 

The following extracts are also from Blue Books issued by the 
Board of Education. For purposes of reference the full title is 
given: “ Report of Board of Education 1900-1, Vol. II.” 
Inspectors’ reports: (a) page 259: 

While dealing with secondary schools there are two matters which 
call frequently for amendment. I refer tc the general understafting and 
the inadequate salaries paid to assistant masters. . . . It is by no means 
uncommon to find teachers who, after being occupied the whole of the 
day, are compelled to teach three, or even five, nights a week in addi- 
tion, in order to obtain a suthcient competence. Such a state of things 
must be opposed to the best interests of education, and cannot in the 
long run be true economy. 

(6) Page 287 : 

The principal of a large technical school receives, as a rule, a smaller 
salary than the head master of a small grammar school, and the re- 
sponsible heads of departments less than a foreman in a small works. 
. . - If highly qualified teachers are to be obtained, better salaries will 
have to be paid. 

(c) Page 289: 

It seems quite impossible at present to expect men of high attain- 
ments to offer themselves as teachers in many of the secondary schools. 
In a very important secondary school, containing 350 scholars, the fol- 
lowing salaries are paid to assistant teachers :—men: £200, £130, 
Luo, L110, £110, L110; women: £95, £95, £85, £85. 

This is by no means the worst case I have come across. One cannot 
too strongly urge that, unless much better salaries are paid, the work will 
not be done in as efficient a manner as it should be. 


(d) Page 290: 

In some cases the head master himself gets a bare livelihood out of 
the schools, and nearly everywhere the assistant teachers are underpaid. 

These are the opinions of men who know more about school 
life than anybody else. It does not require much imagination 
to see that the passages (a), (4), (c), (d) are intimately connected 
with the quotation from the Examiners’ Report. The average 
salary of an assistant master in an English secondary school is 
£104 per annum. Can the examiners expect—does the nation 
expect —to obtain teachers qualified to teach chemistry or any- 


thing else for such a pittance? Teachers receiving such 
salaries are obliged to remain celibates or to live in a con- 
dition of squalor and absolute poverty, cruelly calculated to kill 
all mental development. Moreover, holidays—holidays without 
a cent to spend—are a curse to such men; yet proper holidays 
are necessary for efficiency. 

Advertisements such as the following are by no means un- 
common :—(1) “ Wanted, a care-taker for the X. Y. Z. School. 
Salary £2 a week.” (2)“ Wanted, a second master for the 
X. Y. Z. School. Sa'ary £100 per annum.” 

Two remedies for this condition of affairs suggest them- 
selves : (1) The formation of a regular trade union for teachers 
—the very idea is repugnant, but, nevertheless, almost absolutely 
necessary ; (2) the refusal of the Board of Education to pay 
grants to schools which sweat their teachers. When reasonable 
salaries are paid to teachers, then more capab'e men will enter 
the profession. Till then thinys will remain much as they are, 
and no Education Bill will greatly improve the standard of 
work and tone of our schools ; for, after all, the character of 
school work depends more on the teaching staff than on any- 
thing else. 

lt is sincerely to be hoped that influential men who know the 
actual conditions of school life will take up this practical ques- 
tion, and hammer away in season and out of season at the 
anomaly of expecting anything but inefficiency under present 
conditions.—Yours, «c., 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS AND THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 


To the Editor af The Journal of Education. 


S1Rk,—In “ Second Thoughts on the Bill” in the May number 
of The Journal of Education it is remarked that there are 
sufficient grounds for stating that the College of Preceptors 
regards the Bill with favour. May I call this statement in 
question? I have certainly heard the Bill strongly condemned 
by leading members of the Council; others, no doubt, think 
that something may be made of it. But there is certainly 
nothing like a consensus of opinion in its favour. Per- 
sonally, I thoroughly dislike it. It is not necessary to go 
through the arguments against it, so lucidly summed up by Mr. 
Bryce ; I would only remind you that it bids fair to increase 
the baneful influence on our profession of religious tests, that 
extraordinary survival which it is impossible to describe in Par- 
liamentary language. Mr. Chamberlain’s position is difficult to 
explain except on the principle of Napoleon’s Concordat with 
the Pope. This would be an excellent opportunity for an imi- 
tator of Alfred de Vigny’s famous conversation between those 
two potentates to extemporize an imaginary interview between 
the Archbishop of Canterbury—“ quantum mutatus ab illo !”— 
and the Colonial Secretary.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

College of Preceptors, May 21, 1902. H. W. EVE. 


CORRELATION OF SUBJECTS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

S1R,—The correlation of the various subjects which make up a school 
time-table is an act of economy and common sense, and when one 
teacher is responsible for several subjects some degree of correlation be- 
tween these subjects is practically inevitable, and may well be made as 
complete as possible. But when several teachers have each a subject 
under their charge it may be questioned whether the efforts they make 
to correlate their different subjects do not tend in the direction of re- 
ducing the educational efficiency of each teacher, as such a teacher is, 
as a rule, most effective when he is working freely at his own subject 
along his own lines. 

Correlation is, after all, interesting rather to the philosopher who 
dreams of an underlying unity in the universe than to the teacher who 
aims chiefly at developing his pupils’ intelligence by means of the study 
of the phenomena among which both live. 

To the teacher, then, correlation plays the part of stevedore, or rather 
economizer of intellectual effort, or else helps by increasing the interest 
of school work to stimulate the thought and fix the attention of the 
pupil. But the intellectually gymnastic value of a subject of study does 
not depend upon its relation to other subjects, and the most effective 
teacher is he who can, by means of the subject he teaches, best develop 
his pupils’ mental powers, and possibly the dissimilarity and separation 
of the various subjects increase their value as intellectual exercises. 
We donot correlate cricket and football, hockey and lawn tennis. The 
value of a complete change of occupation is not to be forgotten.—I 
remain, yours faithfully, FRANK J. ADKINS. 

‘78 Gilda Brook Road, Eccles, Aay 20, 1902. 
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**CHILD-STUDY” AND THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1r,—‘“‘ The .Mind of a Child” is not a good book ; it is 
weakly put together, and the sentence you quote is perhaps the weakest 
in the book. I hope some day to re-write it, and for its faults I am 
much to blame. I wrote the book during ill-health, which is an im- 
moral thing to do from all points of view, But I earnestly believe it 
has in it things worth saying, if they are said rightly, and not the 
least of these, in my opinion, is the objection to “ child-study.” 

“* Child-study ” (in inverted commas) and the study of children are 

two different things, and it is not fair of you to quote Darwin and Froebel 
as exponents of the former. To study children with the end in view of 
improving children’s lives so that they may be at once happier creatures, 
and have it put into their power to become virtuous men and women, is 
a task worth all other tasks put together. To study physical develop- 
ment in infancy and childhood as a means of attaining greater know- 
ledge of the laws of evolution is a legitimate use of childhood, and one 
that in no way directly affects the child as a child. Neither of these is 
the ‘‘ child-study” that I decry. This last is, as I interpret it, an 
attempt to take the immortal part of a child—what I have in my book 
called his mind—and to put it under the scientific microscope. I con- 
sider this attempt to be an immense irreverence. 
I cannot here go into the thesis which I have tried to work out in 
‘The Mind of the Child,” that any study of childhoood for scientific 
purposes alone, unless it is limited to physical development, is bound to 
be futile. —I ani, faithfully yours, ENNIS RICHMOND. 

St. Edmund’s Lodge, Hindhead, Surrey, 

May 2, 1902. 


TRAINING COLLEGES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—All parties are agreed that an increase in the number of trained 
teachers is one of the most pressing of our educational needs. This 
increase can be brought about immediately and quite apart from the 
present Education Bill by an act of simple justice—the alteration of 
Article 127 of the Code (under revision till June), which regulates grants 
to day training colleges. Training colleges are of two kinds— 
residential and day ; admission to either is gained by means of a 
King’s Scholarship, won, as a rule, in a national competitive examina- 
tion. Ifa King’s Scholar spends three years in a residential training 
college, he costs the nation £150; if he becomes a member of a day 
training college for the same period, he costs the nation £105 only. 
Equality of financial treatment in educational matters is much under 
discussion at present, and the inequality revealed by the preceding 
figures calls for immediate redress. If day training college students 
were given an extra £15 a year, the number of King’s Scholars able to 
afford a course of training would be considerably increased and the 
King’s Scholarship would become less of a mockery than it is at present. 
Mr. Rhodes thought £300 a year a reasonable University scholarship. 
The Government imagines that £35 a year is quite enough. —Yours, &c., 

í FRANK J. ADKINS. 

78 Gilda Brook Road, Eccles, A/ay to, 1902. 


CERTIFICATES FOR THE TEACHING OF FRENCH. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—I should be very grateful for information through the 
medium of 7he Journal as to the best course to adopt in order to obtain 
a diploma which will specially qualify for the teaching of French in 
England. Is there any examining body granting a certificate solely for 
French ?—Yours sincerely, A TEACHER. 

May 22, 1902. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


(Zhe Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Assoctation, in accordance witha resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among tts members ‘* The 
Journal of Education” ; dué the ‘‘Journal”’ is in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor is the Association in any way responsible 
for the optnions expressed therein. | 


HEAD MASTERS of PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS, GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
andall AUTHORITIES over SECON- 
DARY EDUCATION who destre to give 
their pupils a thorough training in Commerce, 
should lose no time in introducing 


HARPER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
-COMMERCIAL SERIES, 


being descriptions by practical experts of 
the economic and commercial conditions now 
existing in the principal countries of the 
civilized world. 

The importance of the study of commerce and 
of practical economics ts constantly insisted 
upon by Lord Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Bryce. HARPER'S 
COMMERCE SERIES 1s an attempt 
to supply the books necessary for the 


purpose. 


HARPER’S INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERGE SERIES. 


Edited by FRANCIS W. HIRST. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. per volume, with Map. 


INDIA. [Ready.| JAPAN. [ Ready. 
UNITED KINGDOM. [Ready.i UNITED STATES. [Acady. 
GERMANY. HOLLAND. 


Other volumes to follow. 


OPINIONS ON THE INITIAL VOLUME. 


Sir CHas. DILKE, M.P., writes :—‘‘I have read your volume on 
Japan with great interest, and think it useful.” 

Col. Sir HOWARD VINCENT, M.P., writes :—‘‘ It appears to put the 
whole of the facts most clearly, and should be of great value.” 

CLINTON DAWKINS, Esq., writes :—‘‘ There is very little, if any, 
information that any business man can want about Japan which is not 
contained in your admirably arranged pages. I wish every success to 
your new series, and believe it will be of great use, and attain the 
popularity it deserves. ” 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


By FABIAN WARE. 
Crown 8vo, giit, 3s. 6d. 


s ANY fool can teach” was, or is, a generally accepted maxim: 
* trainers,” with aspirations after teaching diplomas, might be worse 
employed than in discovering the logical relationship of this maxim to 
Mr. Page’s dictum in his letter to the Zimes of April 22, “the young 
man who enters it [#.¢., the scholastic calling] thereby gives such 
practical proof of folly as to make it doubtful whether he is fit to instruct 
anybody.” The ‘‘trainer” might then justify or refute each text in a 
series of dilemmas based on information supplied by the A.M.A., such 
as follows. A most aristocratic body of governors is preparing to 
appoint a mew head master, and informs candidates for the post that 

(Continued on page 330.) 


Mr. SPENSER WILKINSON says in the Morning Post: ‘If the 
value of a book bears relation not to its size, but to the national 
importance of its subject and to the writer’s mastery of it, Mr. Fabian 
Ware’s new volume should take high rank among the books of the 
year. . It supplies precisely the knowledge most needed at the 
present moment by legislators. Ought to be read and pondered by 
every one who takes part in the educational discussions of the current 


year.” 


HARPER & BROS., 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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4x will be ‘allowed for assistant masters, ordinary repairs, servant 
man, and scavenging.” The servant man and the scavenger will 
doubtless get pensions, which will keep them respectable and respected 
to the end of their days ; but let not the assistant master presume to 
rank himself with such useful members of the community as they. 
The A.M.A. did presume to present to County Governing Bodies in 
Wales a memorial in support of the Welsh Pension Scheme, and we 
must gratefully admit that in some instances our memorial received 
gracious or favourable consideration ; but the Secretary of the Newport 
(soverning Body informs us that the Body ‘‘ was unable to accept the 
pension scheme of the Central Welsh Board, and further disapproved 
of Fes organization of such scheme for teachers in their intermediate 
schools.” 

Those teachers who have already given practical proof of their folly 
need not in despair resort to sleeping draughts or drinking whisky at 
one another’s expense, as some darkly hint; let them read ‘‘ Pastor 
Agnorum,” or even contemplate the well directed activity of the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Branch during the recent Bury election. The 
successful candidate, Mr. Toulmin, assured a deputation from the 
Branch of his sympathy with our aspirations in respect to tenure, pen- 
sions, and salaries, and promised to do all in his power, if elected, to 
forward our interests; and the defeated candidate, Mr. H. L. W. 
Lawson, also promised to ‘‘support any fair and well considered 
measure likely to improve the status and prospects of secondary 
teachers.” ‘‘ I agree,” he continued, ‘‘with Mr. Cripps in thinking 
that proper provision ought to be made for their declining years. An 
opportunity will doubtless occur for the introduction of some machinery 
for the purpose, in the course of the reorganization of secondary 
education, which is bound to come.” 

Further consolation may be derived from the indefatigable efforts of 
Mr. F. S. Stevenson in overcoming opposition to his motion in the 
House of Commons for a ‘* Return showing the salaries, emoluments, 
and conditions of tenure, of masters in all schools under the Endowed 
Schools Acts in the several counties of England and Wales.” His 
motion has been abandoned only on account of pressure of work at the 
Board of Education, and we have every reason to hope that next Session 
the Return will be granted. 

The attitude of the Association towards the Education Bill is ane of 
grateful acceptance modified by a strong desire to stiffen what is loose, 
without sacrifice of elasticity, and here we find ourselves in conflict with 
those opponents who appear to favour a formless fluidity, and to 
justify the American boy’s definition of a demagogue, as ‘‘ a vessel for 
holding beer and other liquids.” We desire, as most reasonable critics 
do, that the optional clauses shall become compulsory ; and we suggest 
that the teachers registered in Columns A and B of the new Register shall 
be empowered to nominate members of the Education Committees. 
We also heartily support an amendment of which Mr. Cripps has 
given notice to the effect that a Treasury grant shall be made to the 
Local Authority equal in amountto the sum raised bya rate for the 
purposes of secondary education. The support which this proposal 
has received is greater than we dared to hope for; but we fear that the 
decision is still in the laps of Steyn and Delarey. 

Our monthly ‘‘ Circular ” is assuming a more literary character, as 
befits the organ of a body not entirely composed of mere schoolmasters. 
In ‘‘ Matthew Arnold as Critic °” we have a criticism not unworthy of 
the great master ; a prophet interprets a prophet in areview of ‘‘ Pastor 
Agnorum ” ; and finally in ‘‘ The Parting of the Ways ” we have poesie 
which needs no defence, though possibly the opening words, ‘‘ Good-bye 
dear /ad,” may offend such as hate to be styled ‘‘ teachers.” This may 
sound trivial, but trivialities play an important part at one period of an 
assistant master’s life. Three candidates for head masterships attribute 
their failure with some show of reason to the following causes :— The 
hair of one was tinged with grey; the second on the great day wore a 
jacket ; and the third, who lost by one vote, offended an influential 
governor by speaking of an educational practitioner asa teacher. They 
manage these things better abroad. 


NORTHERN WOMEN GRADUATES’ ASSOCIATION.—A meeting of 
women graduates was held last month in Belfast to consider the formation 
of an association to guard the interests of women with reference to Uni- 
versity education. A vote was taken as to whether Northern women 
graduates should form a separate association or a branch of the 
Irish Graduates’ Association ; and it was decided by a large majority 
that, for convenience in meeting and to safeguard specially Northern 
interests, a distinct association should be formed, maintaining friendly 
relations with the Irish Association, and with the understanding that 
each would communicate with the other before taking public steps. 
A representative Committee was formed, and the following office- 
bearers elected :—President, Mrs. Hanna, B.A. ; Secretaries, Miss 
McNeill, B.A., and Miss Brittain, M.A. ; Treasurer, Miss McKinney, 
B.A. It is proposed to embody the views of the Association on 
certain questions connected with University education for women in 
a memorial to be laid before the Royal Commission. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s Educational List. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AN ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By J. P. 
KIRKMAN, M.A., and A. E. FIELD, M.A., Assistant Masters at 
Bedford Grammar School. An entirely new text-book based upon 
the most recent methods of instruction. Contains an Appendix 
on some of the possibilities of Squared Paper, a knowledge of 
which is required by some Civil Service Examiners. 500 pages. 
Crown 8vo. With or without Answers. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FIRST COURSE IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS 
AND GRAMMAR. By RicHarp WILSON, B.A., Author of 
‘< Arnold’s Language Lessons.” Cloth, Is. 
A complete course for junior pupils. The book is not divided into 
Accidence and Syntax, but both are taught together, the whole work 
being based upon Analysis. The progressive exercises in Analysis and 
Parsing form a special feature of this new junior grammar. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. Its 
Geography and History. A reading book for Schools. 
144 pages. With Illustrations and Coloured Map. Cloth, Is. 
This book has been written by an Australian, and the illustrations 
consist of reproductions from photographs and from drawings made by 
an artist who has spent many years in Australia. 


A TEXT-BOOEK OF PHYSICS. With Sections on 
the Applications of Physics to Physiology and Medicine. By 
Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT, Professor of Physics at the East London 
Technical College, Finsbury. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By LEONARD 
HILL, M.B., F.R.S., Author of ‘* A Manual of Human Physio- 
logy.” 128 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, Is. 

PREFACE.—‘‘ The author has set himself the difficult task of 
putting in simple language the essential facts concerning the structure 
and functions of the human body. These facts cannot be properly 
learnt without the aid of practical demonstration. This book is 
designed to assist students who are attending lectures and classes where 
such demonstrations are given.” 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR OMAN. 


SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. A Detailed Study 
of Casar, Pompey, Sulla, Marius, Cato, and the Gracchi. By 
C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
With reproductions of Coins in the British Museum. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


A 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. W. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Fully 
furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal Battlefields, and 
Genealogical Tables. 760 pages. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, §s. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS (each Volume containing a separate Index). 
In Two Parts, 3s. each: Part I., from the Earliest Times to 1603; 
Part II., from 1603 to 1885. 
In Three Divisions : Division I., to 1307, 2s. ; Division II., 1307 to 
1688, 2s. ; Division III., 1688 to 1885, 2s. 6d. 


*,* In ordering please state the period required, to avoid confusion. 


A BOOK WITHOUT PRECEDENT. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
By ANDREW J. HERBERTSON, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., Assistant to the 
Reader in Geography at Oxford University, and ALEXIS E. FRYE. 
With sixteen pages of Coloured Maps, and nearly 700 Illustrations. 
Large 4to (about 12 in. by 10 in.). 5s. 

Never before has such a magnificent series of Rhotographic, Relief, 

and Coloured Maps, nor such a wealth of Illustration, accompanied a 

text-book of Geography. 


Sixth Edition now ready. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By C. LLoYyD 
MORGAN, F.R.S., Principal of University College, Bristol. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Catalogues on application, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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NOW READY. 


POESIES DE L’ENFANCE CHOISIES. 


By FRANCOIS LOUIS. 
Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


This collection of French Poetry for Children contains Nursery Rhymes and Short 
Essay Pieces, &c. : 

As a collection of childish verse this volume deserves to be widely known. We 

cordially commend it to the notice of our readers."— 7eachers' Aid, March 8, 1902. 


RULES OF 


FRENCH GRAMMAR AT A GLANCE. 


For Teachers and Students, 
By O. F. CAMPHUIS. 


Being a Summary of the Difficulties of the Language, in a Practical and Simplified 
Form, as a Text-Book for use in the Class, and in Preparation for Examinations. 


Demy 8vo, wrapper, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


t“ Candidates for examination will find this summary of rules and exceptions very 
useful." —Cusack's Journal. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By Dr. F. AHN. 
(MARLBOROUGA'S EDITION.) 


Ahn’s Original Work. A New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the 
French Language. Author's Fourteenth Edition. Revised and Edited by 
C. A. TutmmM, F.R.G.S. 220 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ ippean to be particularly suitable for self-instruction.”—Jfodern Language 
Teachers’ Guide. 


Key to the Exercises. By C. A. THimm, F.R.G.S. 39 pp., demy 8vo, wrapper, 1s. 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51 OLD Barley, Lonpon, E.C. 


JACKSON'S SYSTEM 
UPRIGHT PENMANSHIP 


FOR BOTH HANDS. 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT IT BY 
THOSE WHO KNOW: 
“ Has no Rival”; ‘‘ Perfect.” ‘ 
(H.M. INSPECTORS.) 


** Soientifio ” ; “ Watural.’’ 
(SECONDARY TEACHERS.) 
‘Phe Ideal System’; “The Best.” 


(ELEMENTARY TEACHERS.) 


bin Incomparably Superior.” 
(COLONIAL TEACHERS.) 


If you wish to get 
“TEB BEST ROSULTS”’ in 
“THE SHORTEST TIME” with 
“THE LEAST LABOUR,” 


Adopt JACKSON'S SYSTEM, and you will certainly have them. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to the Publishers, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


LIMITED, 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With an Appendix 
of Easier Exercises. 


Foap. 8vo, cloth, Interleaved, Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


By F. STORR. 


PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION. 


AT the request of several Masters and Mistresses who have used the Azats with 
their classes, I have added an Appendix with easier examples. In them more 
French words are supplied, and more references are given to the rules which they 
Hlustrate. The method of pitfalls is rightly discredited, and it is generally allowed 
to be a more fruitful discipline to prevent a pupil from making blunders than to 
rap him over the knuckles for making them. Even with the references the happy- 
go-lucky boy and the cocksure boy will both be caught tripping. 


“Mr. Storrs Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for schoolboys, but 
grown-up people who wish to avoid making elementary blunders in either writing or 
speaking may use them with advantage.” —A theneum. A 

‘t There is in the book a maximum of knowledge in a minimum of space. No 
words are wasted, and there is no hint given which does not need to be emphasized." 
— Educational Times. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LuDGATE HILL, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
LARGE PORTRAITS IN COLOUR 
HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD YI 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Reproduced from Oil Paintings by Mr. W. H. MARGETSON, 
who was specially commissioned by Messrs. Cassell & 
Company to prepare them. 


Each Portrait is printed on plate paper about 20 inches 
by 14 inches. 


These magnificent Portraits are issued at 6d. each, 
printed on plate paper suitable for training; or mounted 
on cardboard, with suspenders (for hanging on school 
walls), price 7g, each. 


‘Can be seen ct the leading Educational Booksellers through- 
out the Kingdom. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H.O. ArNoLD- 
Forster, M.A. Fourth and Revised Edition. From the 
Landing of Julius Cæsar to the Present Day. 852 pages. 
Copiously Illustrated. Price 5s. ; or cloth gilt with gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S LESSONS IN FRENCH. An 


entirely new Edition. Revised and Modernized by JAMES 
BoieLLE, B.A. Parts I. and II., each 2s.; complete in One 
Vol., 3s. 6d. KEY, paper covers, Is. 6d. 
Thirty-First Thousand. Price 7s. 6d. . 
A FIRST SKETCH OF ENGLISH LITER 
ATURE. By Prof. HENRY MORLEY. 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By ANNA BUCKLAND. Cheap Edition. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
BY PROF. J. P. POSTGATE, M.A., Litt.D. 
THE NEW LATIN PRIMER. ::. 6d. 


THE FIRST LATIN PRIMER. ıs. 


By M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 


LATIN PROSE FOR LOWER FORMS. 
2s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Unrivalled Dictionaries. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
(French-English and English-French.) 615th Thousand. 1,150 
pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; balf-morocco, §s. 


CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


(German-English and English-German.) 277th Thousand. By 
ELIZABETH WEIR. 1,120 pages, demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. (Latin- 
English and English-Latin.) 132nd Thousand. Cheap Edition, 
3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 


Cassell’s Educational Catalogue will be sent, post free, on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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W. & R. CHAMBERSS SCHOOL BOOKS 


Selections from the Best English Authors. Edited by Professor A. F. MURISON, 
M.A., LL.D. With Portraits. Price 2s. 6d. This book aims at exhibiting, in chronological order, representative specimens of 
representative authors throughout the whole course of English Literature from Beowulf down to the present day. 


Selections from the Best English Authors. Part II. From Dryden to R. L. 


Stevenson. Price Is. 6d. 


Chambers’s Migher English Reader. An entirely New Reader for Advanced Classes, 


consisting of Selections from the Best Authors. Illustrated with Portraits. 275 pages, price 2s. 


Chambers’s School Mistory of the British Colonies. 
Greater Britain: Its Rise and Growth. Price ts. 6d. 


A brightly written and attractively illustrated volume, giving a most interesting account of the Acquisition and Growth of the Colonies 
and Foreign Possessions of Great Britain. 


Chambers’s School Mistory of the Victorian Era. 
The Reign of Queen Victoria, 1837-1901. Price 1s. 6d. 


The leading events in the Reign of Queen Victoria are treated in this volume in a vivid and picturesque manner, and it will be found 
an excellent little text-book for the Lower Forms. 


Chambers’s New Scheme Readers.—History of England. 
From the Year 55 B.C. to the Death of Queen Victoria, Profusely Illustrated by means of Sketch Mapsand Pictures. Price 1s. 6d. 


Chambers’s Geographical Readers of the Continents. 
EUROPE (including the British Isles), ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA. Price is. 6d. each. AUSTRALASIA. Price 6d. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 


Geographical Manuals of the Continents. (To accompany above Readers.) 
EUROPE. Price4d. ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA. Price 2d. each AUSTRALASIA. Price 1d. 


Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. By J. S. Mackay, M.A., LL.D., Author of 
“ Mackay’s Euclid.” Price 4s. 6d. 


The Educational News says:—‘‘ Altogether the work is of outstanding interest, and ought to take its place as a standard text-book on the subject.” 


The Elements of Euclid. By Jonn S. Mackay, M.A. LL.D. 
Books I. to VI., and Parts of Books XI. and XII. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 
With numerous Deductions, Appendices, and Historical Notes. Also can be had separately : Book I., ts. ; II., 6d. ; III., 9d. ; XI., XII, 6d. 


‘‘This is, in many respects, the best school Euclid in existence." —FREDERICK SPENCER, M.A., Cambridge. 


Chambers’s Algebra for Schools. By WILLIAM THOMSON, M.A. B.Sc. ; formerly 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Mathematical Examiner, University of Edinburgh. Price 4s. 6d. 
“ Among the very best elementary text-books this work will take a prominent place."—/ournal of Education. 


Chambers’s Elementary Algebra. Up to and including Quadratic Equations. By 
WILLIAM THOMSON, M.A., B.Sc. Price 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


Organic Chemistry. By W. H. PERKIN, Jun, Ph.D., F.R.S., and F. STANLEY KIPPING, 
Ph. D., D.Sc. Lond. Part I., price 3s. 6d. Part II., price 3s. 6d. Appendix, adapting the work to the latest requirements of the Medical 
Syllabus of the University of London and other Examining Boards, price is. In One Volume complete with Appendix, price 7s. 6d. 


Physics. By C. G. Knott, D.Sc. Edinburgh, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Applied Mathematics and 
Physics (Medical) in the University cf Edinburgh. An Elementary Text-book for University Classes. Price 7s. 6d. 


“ One of the best of recent elementary treatises."—A thenicum, 


Elementary Book-Keeping, in Theory and Practice. l 
Containing numerous Examples and Exercises, together with Solutions. By GEORGE LisLe, C.A., F.F.A., Lecturer on Book-keeping at 
the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. Price 2s. Two Ruled Exercise Books for above, Day Book and LEDGER, each 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S COMMERCIAL HANDBOOKS. 


Commercial Arithmetic. By W. WOODBURN. 
112 pages. Cloth, 8d. ; with Answers, Is. ; Answers only, 6d. 


Commercial Geography of the British Isles. By Dr. A. J. HERBERTSON. 
140 pages. Cloth, Is. 


Commercial Correspondence and Office Routine. 
First YEAR’S Course. By G. R. WALKER. 128 pages. Cloth, ts. | SeconDp YRAR’s Course. By G, R. WALKER. Cloth, Is. 6d. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., and Edinburgh. 
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METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT 
TO ALEXANDER II. By W. R. MoRrFILL, Jesus College, 
Oxford. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This history, by the most distinguished authority in England, is founded on a 
study of original documents, and though necessaril brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Considerable attention bas been paid to the social and 
literary development of the country, and the recent expansion of Russia in Asia. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. By A. D. 
INNES, M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CROMWELL’S ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 


during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. 
By C. H. FIRTH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

An elaborate study and description of Cromwell's army by which the victory of 
the Parliament was secured. The ‘‘ New Model" is described in minute detail, 
and the author, who is one of the most distinguished historians of the day, has made 
great use of unpublished MSS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: From its 


Beginning to Tennyson. By E. ENGEL. Translated from the 


German. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a very complete and convenient sketch of the evolution of our literature 
from early days. The treatment is biographical as well as critical, and is rendered 
more interesting by the quotation of characteristic passages from the chief authors. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Tuomas CARLYLE. 
Edited by C. R. L. FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. [Zn the press. 

This edition is magnificently equipped with notes. 


THE LIFE OF LORD TENNYSON. By A. C. BENson, M.A. 


With 12 Illustraiions. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 
[/n the press. 


HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. By 
A. C. Happon, Sc.D., F.R.S. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


A narrative of adventure and exploration in Northern Borneo. It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. ° 


THE ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. By R. N. HALL 
and W. G. NEAL. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
21s. net. 7 


This book contains descriptions of two hundred ruins of temples and forts, and of 
their types and ages of architecture. It describes also the Sabæan and Phoenician 
occupations of Rhodesia; King Solomon's gold, ancient burials, ancient gold- 
mining, &c. It is profusely illustrated, and contains many maps and plans. 


THE CHIEF TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By J. STEPHENSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


An attempt to present in clear and popular form the main truths of the Faith. The 
book ~ aden for lay workers in the Church, for educated parents, and for teachers 
generally. 


The Works of Shakespeare. 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Each play is edited 
with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot 
of the page. Each Volume, Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JULIUS CÆSAR. Edited by M. MACMILLAN, M.A. 
THE TEMPEST. Edited by MORTON LUCE. 


Che Little Library. 


Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


“The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in clear type 
uy = ae same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon and 
_ “t OOR. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. Edited by W. HALL GRIFFIN, M.A. 


ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. By CHARLES 
Lams. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 


IN MEMORIAM. By ALFRED, LorD TENNYSON. Edited 
by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 


EOTHEN. By A.W. KINGLAKE. With an Introduction and 


Notes. 


METHUEN & 00., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page... ...£5 10 © Half Page ... 3 0 0 
Quarter Page ... .. 115 O One-Eighth Page ... 017 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Prepaip RATES FOR SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notioes, School Transfers, Partnerships, &o.— 
6d. per line ; minimum charge, 55. 

Situations Vacant and Engagements Wanted.—30 words for 2s. ; each 
10 words after, 6d. 

Lectures, Olasses, Non-Resident Engagements, &0.—48 words for 3s. ; 
each 8 words after, 6d. 

An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 

[Advertisers are reminded that‘ Letters addressed to IN1 TIALS or to FICTITIOUS 

oa Post Offices are not taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter 
ce.” 

All Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
t THE PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., should 
be made payable-to WiLLiAm Rick; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, “The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only be 
received at the rate of thirteen to the shilling. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under ros., a postcard or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating Juli name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupGATE HILL, E.C. 


POPULAR ELECTION: 


By H. MACAN. 


HERE can be no doubt that the controversies relating to 
educational administration which have raged round the 
various Government Bills introduced since 1896 have gone far 
to educate the so-called “educated public” into a familiarity 
with constitutional questions hitherto relegated to the care of the 
olitical student or Government official. I propose very briefly, 
in relation to the latest Education Bill, to set out just a few of 
the salient facts bearing on the specious cry for popular election 
as an essential of educational control. One read quite recently 
with some amazement, in leading Liberal papers, that the intro- 
duction of the London Water Bill by the Government was made 
an occasion of attacks upon the educational policy supposed to 
be maturing, in so far as it leant to the side of the County 
Councils rather than to that of the School Boards. ‘ Here,” 
they said, “is fine consistency. The Government will give to 
the County Council ‘education,’ but it won’t let it have ‘ water’ 
in its care. They attack ad hoc in education ; yet they constitute 
an ad hoc Board for water administration.” Here we have set out 
two primary fallacies, one relating to area and the other to con- 
stitution, which shall form the text of this article. In the first place, 
there are no means known to the British constitution by which a 
rating authority can exercise jurisdiction outside itsown area. The 
Royal Commission dealt fully with the necessity of combination 
among the smaller counties and county boroughs, but made 
it quite clear that this could only be brought about by a 
voluntary agreement and union between the Councils concerned, 
and not by an award of extra-territorial jurisdiction to one 
Council or the other. To give to the London County Council, 
in spite of its many good deeds, control either in education or 
water over half the home counties would be an act of spoliation 
quite unknown to the legislature of this country. This very 
point here involved—namely, that of the rating and controlling 
areas being always identical—is one of the strongest in favour of 
constituting large areas for educational purposes. It is only 
thus that the difficulty created by the non-coterminous bound- 
aries of Town Councils and School Boards can be got over when 
the two rating Authorities are merged in one. 
The second and greater fallacy is involved in the loose use of 
the words ad hoc. The Royal Commission and all the Govern- 
ment Bills since are entirely in favour of an ad hoc Authority for 
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Education. Every Committee of the County Council, and 
especially those which are hybrid and have pee delegated 
to them, are ad hoc bodies—that is to say, they are specially 
constituted, selected, for a particular purpose. And it is only 
by the selection of the fittest, whether business men or experts, 
that a proper Authority can be obtained. What, of course, ts 
being attacked alike by the Government Bills and bythe Municipal 
Authorities is “election” ad hoc. Now really a contradiction in 
terms is involved in these words. They imply that “the man in 
the street ” is so highly educated in political and social questions 
that he separates in his mind education as an administrative 
function from every thing else. He only elects one man to 
Parliament to deal with South Africa, shop hours, and 
deceased wife’s sister ; he even allows this man to pass Edu- 
cation Bills. He only votes for one councillor to look after free 
libraries, small-pox hospitals, tramways, and main drains, and 
this man may vote a penny rate for technical education. But when 
it comes to any other education question every voter has a double 
dose of discrimination given to him, and by his vote finds out 
a separate and distinct man to do his administrative work ; of 
course, if the member so elected is not distinct, why the extra 
election? Mr. Yoxall, M.P., has in the most delicate manner 
insinuated the reason for the separate election: “a desire to 
continue the opportunities afforded by the School Board elec- 
tions of placing upon the Local Authorities persons who go there 
for reasons not purely educational, elected by the cumulative 
vote.” It is noteworthy that the School Board party are, and 
always have been, opposed to a proposal to elect an Educa- 
tion Authority without the cumulative vote and for ordinary 
local government areas; the obvious reason is that they know 
that “ separate” persons would not thus be elected. Here one 
is met by the argument that it is essensial that two classes of 
“separate” persons should find seats on the Authority—viz., 
women and ministers of religion; in fact, Mr. C. P. Scott pro- 
poses to amend the Bill in this way. Admitting that such 
persons did in the past useful work on some School Boards, it 
must be remembered that School Boards, by law, are managers 
(i.e. governors) as well as Local Authorities ; while the new 
Authority will not, in the words of the Commission, “ itself 
manage any school”; it is just in the field of activity thus 
deliberately excluded that these “ separate ” persons found their 
principal utility. But, as a matter of fact, on 2,200 School Boards 
there are only about 360 women, and, if we except London, it is 
in many of the largest and most progressive Boards— Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, &c.—that there are no women at all. 

As to ministers, they will not care to seek seats in bodies 
with no functions of internal management and no control 
except in matters secular. They are eligible for County Councils, 
but very seldom get elected. Besides, a sufficient answer to the 
whole contention is that co-optation can secure for certainty 
what is only a matter of chance at elections. But, to go a little 
nearer the root of the matter, how does the ordinary man vote ? 
He either uses his suffrage on behalf of ‘‘measvres” or on 
behalf of “men.” In a political election, the average man votes 
his “party ticket,” because he wants certain measures ad- 
vocated by that party to be carried, or a certain line of policy to 
be successful. In education properly considered and concerned 
solely with the interests of the children, there is no line of 
cleavage which admits of any such distinct vote “aye” or “ no.” 
Therefore if this “man in the street” vote is to be secured, it 
is essential to import the cries “Church or Chapel,” “ Tory or 
Whig,” into the controversy. There can be no referendum or 
ad hoc vote on purely educational issues. Switzerland, the 
home of the referendum, has no elections ad hoc for education 
or anything else. But the average elector can, and outside the 
sphere of politics and religion does, vote for “ men ”—the best 
all-round men. Except in London and a rapidly diminishing 
number of large towns (where political parties are always 
wanting dress rehearsals), no municipal elections—county, 
town, district, or parish—take place on so-called issues. The 
two or three best all-round men in a district fight it out. The 
result is that most county councillors, after their one initial 
fight, hold their seats uncontested. Five per cent. to ten per 
cent. of contests is the maximum. Here, of course, as there 
are no issues, one gets the natural and best constituent “electoral 
college,” a body competent to pick out the men most suitable 
for any ad hoc purpose. Hence logic as well as expediency 
demonstrates that efficient administrative ad Aoc control cannot 
be secured by an ad-hoc-elecled body. 
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THE TEACHERS GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


SINCE the publication of the last Quarterly Report (March 1) there 
have been three meetings of the Council—on March 6, March 22, and 
May 3. 

At the first of these meetings the newly formed local Guild in Guernsey 
(thirty-seven members) was affiliated as a Branch. Mr. Francis Storr 
was unanimously appointed the representative of the Guild on the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, on the proposal of the Chairman 
(Canon Lyttelton), seconded by Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. A series of re- 

resentations to the Lord President of the Council on the Draft Order 
in Council establishing a Teachers’ Registration Council was settled 
as follows :— 

‘1, The Council would respectfully urge that, under Clause 1 of the 
Order, in the appointment of six members of the Registration Council 
by the President of the Board of Education, the fact that teachers in 
private schools and assistant masters and mistresses are not directly re- 
presented should be taken into account. 

‘2, That under Clauses 20 and 21 of the Schedule, inasmuch as it 
is provided that no fee for registration shall be charged to teachers 
to be registered in Column A of the Register, while teachers to be 
registered in Column B will be charged a fee, the Treasury should 
defray the cost of registering the teachers whose names shall be entered 
in Column A. 

“ 3. That under Clause 3 (1) of the Schedule a large class of excep- 
tionally competent teachers, in particular those employed in kinder- 
gartens, will be excluded by this test. 

“4. That under Appendix A the Associateship of the Royal College 
of Science and of the Central Technical College are hardly sufficient 
tests of general culture to rank as qualifications equivalent to a Uni- 
versity diploma. 

“ s. That under Clause 3 (2) (i.) of the Schedule the exact meaning 
of the term ‘student-teacher under supervision’ should be defined, and 
that the word ‘unpaid’ should be added before the word ‘student- 
teacher.’ 

«6. That in Clause 3 (2) (ii.) and elsewhere in the Schedule the 
expression ‘recognized school’ should be defined by the Board of 
Education. 

‘7. That under Appendix B the Associateship of the College of 
Preceptors should be added to the Licentiateship of the same college 
among the diplomas mentioned. 

“8. That under Clause 4 (2) (ii.) of the Schedule the words 
‘teaching of a purely elementary character” might, as they stand, be 
taken so as to exclude many teachers of the lowest classes in secondary 
and preparatory schools who should be admitted.” 

At the same meeting the Council directed that a letter should be sent 
to the Honorary Secretaries of the Central Guild and the Branches, 
together with a short list of questions as to the right order and relation of 
subjects in secondary schools. The Councils of the Central Guild and 
Branches were invited to deliberate on the questions, and afterwards to 
take the opinions of their members on their conclusions and to consult 
other qualified authorities if they think desirable. Results of delibera- 
tions to be sent in in January next. It was also decided to get the 
question of school curriculum brought forward at the Belfast Meeting 
of the British Association this year, if possible. 

At the meeting on March 22 the arrangements for the Annual General 
Meeting of 1902 were settled. It was decided to invite the Right Hon. 
A. H. Dyke Acland to fill the post of President of the Guild for the 
year 1902-3, in succession to Prof. Butcher, and to give his Presidential 
Address after the Annual General Meeting. A detailed discussion of 
the Annual Report by delegates from the Central Guild and the Branches 
was planned, and it was decided to make a special effort to secure the 
presence of Branch Delegates. 

At the meeting on May 3 the Chairman’s list of nominees for the five 
vacancies among the twenty General Members of Council was settled 
and the Annual Report of the Council was drawn up. The report 
begins with a criticism on the new Education Bill, which the Council 
find to be ‘‘on the strictly educational side sound, and on the political 
side stimulating,” inasmuch as the Government is thus put on its mettle. 
‘* The Bill,’’ the report says, ‘* meets the main aspirations of the Guild.” 
‘It aims at raising the standard of efficiency in all elementary schools to 
the level of the best equipped and best organized, putting the national 
need above all objections, however well founded they might be if put 
forward in a young country without a long history.” 

The report passes on to deal with the Order in Council appointing a 
Teachers’ Registration Council, on which the Guild is directly repre- 
sented, and welcomes the Order as ‘‘ establishing a single Register, 
though with a sharp distinction between primary and secondary school 
teachers, and exacting evidence of teaching power, though not a 
thorough professional training in all cases.” Reference is made to the 
Joint Memorandum of the College of Preceptors, Teachers’ Guild, and 
Private Schools’ Association to the Lord President of the Council on 
certain main points in connexion with the organization of education. 

The work of the Political Committee during the winter months is 
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next set out. This includes the drafting of Leaflet No. 6, on ‘* Educa- 
tional Legislation and the Future of the Higher-Grade School ” ; the re- 
vised resolutions on Tenure, settled with special reference to the 
transfer of the educational powers of the Charity Commissioners to the 
Board of Education ; the Memorandum of the Guild on the Organization 
of Education and the main points that should be included in the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1902 ; the consideration of and report on the Order in Council 
establishing a Teachers’ Registration Council ; and the examination 
of the Education Bill of 1902. 

The work of the Education and Library Committee follows under the 
three heads of the Programme of the Educational Conference of last 
January ; the Letter and Questions on Curriculum ; and the Library, 
mention being made of the supplement to the Catalogue, including all 
new books of 1900 and 1901. Next comes the section dealing with the 
Modern Language Holiday Courses arrangements for August next at 
Tours, Honfleur, and Santander, with short notices of the work of the 
Holiday Resorts and Finance Committees during the year. A fuller 
notice is given to the new Organizing Committee, which, it is hoped, 
will strengthen the Guild with new Branches and Local Correspondents. 
A paragraph is given to the new organ of the Guild—the Teachers’ 


Guild Ouarterly—and it is stated that ‘‘ the correspondence section ” of 


this publication “‘ awaits the enlightening letters which do not come.” 
A short paragraph on the President of 1901-2 and the President-elect 
introduces the conclusion, which points out the immediate duty before 
the Guild as the Council conceives it. 

It should be noted that the arrangement of the Report under the 
various heads of Committee work was intended to help the discussion 
by the Annual General Meeting. 

The Council decided to have a special discussion of the Leaflet nn 
Higher-Grade Schools on May 31, after the President’s Address, and 
to invite the Association of Head Masters of Higher-Grade Schools to 
send three representatives to take part. This was thought to be the best 
method of dealing with the Protest against the Leaflet, signed by ten 
head masters of such schools, members of the Guild, which would be 
most satisfactory to the signatories. 

At the three Council Meetings, 73 new members of the Guild were 
enrolled—viz., Central Guild, 22 ; Branches, 51, of whom 36 were the 
members of the new Guernsey Branch. The others belong to the 
Branches at Dublin, Durham, Folkestone, Ipswich, Manchester, and 
Oxford. 

CENTRAL GUILD. LONDON SECTIONS. 

Two meetings of Sections in June are announced, viz., the excursion 
of Section G to Windsor, on the 6th, and a lecture by the Rev. S. C. 
Tickell to Section E, at St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, on ‘‘ How to 
become a Humourist,” with recitations, on the 12th. The arrangements 
of other Sections for summer excursions, if made, can be learnt from the 
Hon. Secretaries. 

On March 10 a meeting of Section A was held at the Central 
Foundation School for Girls, Spital Square, when a most interesting 
and suggestive paper on ‘ Practical Arithmetic” was read by Miss 
Storr. A very animated discussion followed. i 


BRANCHES. 

Cheitenham.—At a meeting of the Branch in March last the draft 
Order in Council for the formation of a Register of Teachers was dis- 
cussed, The attendance of members, particularly of those connected 
with the staff of the Ladies’ College, was large, and the Rev. J. A. Owen, 
M.A., was welcomed on his first appearance in the capacity of President 
of the Branch. Feeling called upon to deliver something in the nature 
of a Presidential Address, Mr. Owen explained that he had only con- 
sented to take the office upon knowledge of the facts that the Principal 
of the College felt himself unable to give adequate attention to the 
duties, and that Miss Beale was also unwilling to accept them. The 
mention of Miss Beale’s name naturally led him to refer to the distinction 
which Edinburgh University had just conferred upon her, and he added 
that they were looking forward tothe pleasure of seeing the new LL.D. 
arrayed in the splendid robes which wergabout to be presented to her. 
(Ata later stage of the meeting a o on of congratulation to the 
Lady Principal was passed.) Commenting upon the essential object of 
the Guild, Mr. Owen interpreted it to be the promotion among those 
engaged in teaching of a wholesome professional feeling. In England, 
he observed, there was rather a strong objection to professionalism. For 
instance, it was said that in the Army a large number of officers, instead 
of studying military science, preferred to spend their time in playing 
golfand polo. A similar remark might apply to the clergy of the Church 
of England, who, indeed, were the least professional of any clerical 
body in existence. Thus, seeing that the administration of charity was 
a matter closely connected with the work of the clergy, it might be 
expected of them that they should understand on what principles 
charitable and social work should be conducted: but this 
was not usually the case. Again, it might be expected that 
they should keep themselves abreast of the philosophical - and 
general literature of the age, but many of them would admit that 
this was not the common practice. And so, again, in our secondary 
schools, professionalism was conspicuously absent. He had recently 
read a book in which the writer spoke of the head masters ot secondary 
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schools as being for the most part ‘‘amateurs,’—a term which it was 
to be hoped was not applicable to head mistresses, and which, certainly 
as applied to music, was customarily intended to convey strong con- 
Gemnation. It seemed to him that there was a good kind of pro- 
fessionalism and a bad kind. The first was exemplified where people 
took an interest in their work, tried to learn all they could about it, 
endeavoured to apply the best and most approved methods, and were 
willing to exchange ideas and experience with others engaged in the 
same sort of work. But that was a wrong professionalism where 
ople combined merely for trade protection and, in their own selfish 
interests, for the prevention of changes which might be to the general 
advantage of the community. Speaking for himself, he deplored 
very much that when he first engaged in the duties of a teacher he 
had not had, besides his University education, some definite training 
in the art of teaching. It was mainly to promote the efficiency of its 
members in methods of imparting instruction that the Guild was estab- 
lished, and they would all acknowledge that the influence of the lectures 
and debates had been beneficial, and that there was good hope of this 
influence being continued in the future.—The discussion on the Regis- 
tration proposal was introduced by the Rev. Dr. Macgowan, in accord- 
ance with a request made very shortly before the meeting. No 
elaborate criticism was attempted, the speaker contenting himself with 
pointing out the salient features of the draft Order, which he did ina 
tone of gentle irony. He remarked that when he was present, as a 
member of the Central Council of the Guild, at Manchester some 
ten years ago, he brought forward the question of registration, and at 
that time it was suggested that an educational ‘‘Crockford ” 
would suffice. Since then, and the publication of an article 
on the subject in The Journal of Education in 1894, he could not say 
that he had given much attention to the question. His first comment 
upon the provisions now contemplated was that, as they were not em- 
bodied in a draft Bill printed by order of Parliament, but were to come 
into operation as an Order in Council, that meeting would have no power 
to alter the clauses by one jot or tittle. As regards the constitution of 
the Registering Authority, the members were to be appointed for three 
years, and were to be representative of the Association of Head 
Masters /2), the Association of Head Mistresses (1), and various other 
educational societies, including the Teachers’ Guild and the National 
Union of Teachers. As to the last named organization, he confessed 
that he did not see why it should be included in the list, or why ele- 
mentary teachers should have a column allotted to them in the proposed 
Register, seeing that they were already registered in the books of the 
Board of Education. That being so, it seemed unnecessary to burden 
this huge book with the names of elementary teachers, especially as 
these were not to be charged for the privilege, whereas those whose 
names were entered in the B or secondary teachers’ column would be 
required to pay a guinea, and for every subject which they were competent 
—or incompetent—to teach an extra half-crown. In criticizing the 
schedule, Dr. Macgowan referred to the Bill recently laid before the 
House of Commons by Mr. Agg-Gardner for the Registration of 
Teachers of Music, and observed that the Bill would now be rendered 
unnecessary, because under this Order in Council teachers of the’ 
various arts were to have their names put down in a supplementary 
Register. In conclusion, he pointed out that, as the Order was to be 
purely permissive in its working, and was evidently only tentative, 
he welcomed it in principle, though for those secondary teachers who 
were already registered in ‘*Cruckford ” he failed to see of what 
practical use it could be. In the general discussion Miss Sturge 
agreed with Dr. Macgowan’'s suggestion that there should be two 
volumes, and objected that there was no definition in the Order of the 
term * recognized school,” and no machinery at present for giving mean- 
ing to the term. It would be a good thing to have a Register, but it was 
premature, and inspection of schools should come first.— Miss Laurie 
regarded the Order asa step in the right direction ; its chief use would be 
not for the teachers, but for the parents, who were at present without any 
protection whatever. She agreed with a remark which had fallen from 
Dr. Macgowan that the Association of Assistant Mistresses, equally with 
that of Assistant Masters, should be represented on the Registering 
Authority.x—Mr. T. A. Stephens also welcomed the Order as a pro- 
gressive step. They had no desire to make the teaching profession a 
‘t close ” profession, but they did desire to make it more ditficult for 
incompetent people to extract fees from parents. Undoubtedly the 
Order was open to the charge of vagueness, and a clear definition of what 
was meant by ‘‘ recognized school” was needed, either through the 
financing of schools by the Local Authority which has yet to be created, 
or by some authoritative inspection of schools. He looked upon such 
phrases in the draft Order as ‘‘ student-teacher,” ‘‘probationary teacher,” 
‘t fitness for teaching,” &c., as prophetic, because they were meaningless 
without inspection.— Mr. F. Prior, as Treasurer of the North Gloucester- 
shire Branch of the Assistant Masters’ Association, urged the claims of 
that body to have a representative on the Registration Committee. In 
view of the fact that the Head Masters were so strongly represented, he 
felt that, as an act of justice, the Assistant Masters’ Association and the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses should each have a representative.— 
Miss Louch then continued the discussion, emphasizing the fact that the 
Order was intended to benefit chiefly younger teachers rather than those 
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who had already established a position in the profession. Like Miss 
Laurie, she considered the Order a step in the right direction, and agreed 
with previous speakers as to the difficulty connected with ‘* recognized 
schools.” She rather welcomed the vagueness and comprehensiveness 
of the proposed Order, as it would allow all secondary teachers now 
actually engaged in practical work, who could bring testimonials as to 
their efficiency, to be enrolled on the Register.—After some further dis- 
cussion the President called upon Dr. Macgowan to reply; and the 
proceedings terminated. 

Manchester.—At a meeting of the Branch held in the Girls’ High 
School in Dover Street, on March 7, a paper was read by Mr. L. W. 
Lyde on ‘‘ The Life of a City.” The purpose of a highly suggestive 
paper was to draw an analogy between the life of a human being, in its 
growth, maturity, and decay, and the whole life of a city. Just asthe 
life of the individual could be explained by reference to his surroundings, 
so geography could be called in aid to explain the phenomena of the life 
of cities. Leaving aside the races that are essentially ‘‘anti-city ” in 
their character, such as the Esquimaux and the Arabs, the lecturer 
described the birth and growth of cities among the peoples who of neces- 
sity live in groups. Cities arose either from natural or from artificial 
causes. In the first place cities grew up naturally in places to which 
people instinctively resorted for purposes of defence. Mr. Lyde dealt 
In an Interesting way with the influence of natural advantages—such as 
l a supply of water, the presence of a hill—in the formation of cities. 
Some kind of natural wealth was essential to the site of a city, and in 
the first instance the natural wealth was invariably food. Accordingly 
the oldest towns were built on the flint ranges, where there is the best 
pasture, and which yield the flint from which weapons could be made. 
In a more settled state of society the builders of cities left their sites on 
hills, which had been chosen for purposes of defence, and cities grew up 
on the clay, because clay could be utilized for the utensils necessary in 
domestic life. Mr. Lyde traced the artificial birth of cities to three 
causes—the tyranny of the political despot, the tyranny of the priest, 
and the tyranny of the monied despot. He went on to show how the 
character of the industries of cities has been determined by slight varia- 
tions in the geographical conditions, and how the prosperity of many 
cities has resulted from their own deliberate foresight in developing their 
natural advantages. He spoke also of the decay and death of cities, 
either through the apathy of the inhabitants, the failure of natural re- 
sources, or through sudden disaster. 

A meeting of the Branch was held on May 12, in the High School 
for Girls, Dover Street, Manchester, to consider the Education Bill. 
Miss S. Burstall presided, and amongst others present were Prof. 
Wilkins, Prof. Herford, Mr. J. E. King (High Master of the Grammar 
School), Mr. W. B. Hard (Science Inspector for the Manchester 
District), Mr. T. C. Horsfall, Miss Dendy, Mr. Lupton, Mr. H. A. 
Johnstone, and Dr. Hall. A resolution adopted by the Council was 
submitted for the approval of members by Prof. Wilkins. It was as 
follows: ‘‘ That this Branch of the Teachers’ Guild approves in general 
of the Education Bill before the country, if the inclusion of elementary 
education be made compulsory, but recognizes that the Bill should be 
further amended on the following points :—(1) That the inclusion of 
women on the Local Education Authorities be made compulsory ; 
(2) that it should be the duty of the Local Education Authority to 
supply deficiencies in secondary education in its area; (3) that teachers 
—men and women—be directly represented on the Education 
Authorities ; (4) that the limitation of the rate for secondary education 
be withdrawn ; (5) that, in view of the unjust inequality in the incidence 
of local rates, additional grants be made to the Local Authorities 
from the Imperial Exchequer; (6) that the Bill provide that 
where there is only one school in a locality, and that in the posses- 
sion of a particular denomination, arrangements be made whereby 
young persons intending to become teachers, who may not belong 
to the denomination, may have the henefit of training and experience.’ 

Dr. Wilkins moved : ‘‘ That this Branch of the Teachers’ Guild ap- 
proves in general of the Education Bill before the country, if the in- 
clusion of elementary education be made compulsory.” He said it was 
with some diffidence that he ventured to differ from such authorities as 
Mr. Bryce, Mr. Acland, and others whose letters and speeches on the 
Bill had been printed in the public press. The Bill was not a perfect 
one, nor did it represent an ideal. Its best friends would admit that it 
could be amended in Committee, and even then would fall far short of 
what ought to be presented in such a connexion in the twentieth cent- 
ury. He entirely agreed with the qualifications which the Council of 
the Guild had laid down as conditions of their acceptance of the 
measure. They did not mean that there were not other matters in 
which the Bill might be amended, but these represented the essentials. 
First they placed the inclusion of women, which everybody agreed was 
a necessity. With regard to secondary education, too, everybody was 
agreed as to its importance and the necessity of doing something in the 
matter. On this question, certainly, there ought to be no option. On 
the compulsory inclusion of elementary education under the purview of 
the Local Authority, not even the extreme partisans—and there were 
many of them—seemed to hold a different opinion. The limitation of 
the rate for education, he thought, should be withdrawn. It was not, 
perhaps, as important in all cases as it was, for example, in Manchester, 
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where the technical schools alone would probably swallow up the pro- 
ceeds of a twopenny rate, but he thought the amount might well be left 
for the locality to determine. He did not see how people could argue 
that there was no provision for popular control when every penny tor 
the schools would come to them by the channel of directly elected re- 
presentatives of the ratepayers. He ventured to think that those who 
held this view were entirely mistaken. Then there was the argument 
that because the representatives who were placed on the managing body 
of a voluntary school were not in a majority they could not do effective 
work. This view he would strongly deprecate. The question of ap- 
pointing a larger number might well be a subject for discussion in 
Committee, but he was quite sure that even one would stop the pos- 
sibility of a “ job” or any shady course, even if such were desired. It 
had been said that the Bill was an endowment of voluntary schools, but he 
would rather call it a Bill for promoting the efficiency of these schools, 
They were not living in Laputa, but in England, and had to face the facts 
as they found them. They had encouraged and even helped in the growth 
of a network of voluntary schools, and he would ask : What was a re- 
sponsible politician to do with these schools? No one would suggest 
sweeping them away, and he hoped none would try to starve them 
out of existence. There was no greater act of folly than to let them go 
on in a state of inefficiency. All kinds of charges were made against 
them, but he doubted if they were justified in more than a small per- 
centage of the schools. Some criticism had been brought against the 
position of pupil-teachers, but he would remind the Guild of the re- 
solution adopted recently by the Lowe? House of Convocation, that 
arrangements should be made for such cases. The Bill showed a 
thoughtfulness and tenderness in recognizing this difficulty, and he for 
one could not recognize any violation of the principles of religious 
equality and liberty in its clauses. He would not enter into the point 
of casuistry as to whether it was wrong to assist voluntary schools out 
of the rates and yet right to do so from the taxes. Mr. Acland said the 
Bill set up a cumbrous and barely workable machinery, but surely the 
exercise of common sense would make the Bill workable, just as other 
attairs of the Empire were worked by a spirit of give and take. He 
thought, on the whole, that, with amendments such as they were 
suggesting, the Bill would be recognized on all hands as an honest, a 
practical, and a workable measure. — Miss Burstall pointed out that the 
opposition to the Bill came largely from people who were unacquainted 
with the practical work of teaching, whereas it had been blessed, in 
principle at any rate, by the National Union of Teachers and the 
Teachers’ Guild. —Mr. Ilorsfall thought they ought to ask for one man 
and one woman teacher representing the primary, the secondary, and 
the technical teachers of every district, making six in all, on every 
Local Authority. This would bring them into something likea line with 
States such as France, Germany, and Switzerland, where the experi- 
ment had been highly successful.—Mr. J. E. King hardly agreed with 
the proposal upon the supply or aid of secondary schools until he knew 
what price would have to be paid in control. Of this there was not 
a word in the Bill. He seconded Dr. Wilkins’s motion. —Prof. Herford 
took his stand on the question of etticiency. The Bill might not be the 
second or even the third best possible, but it was not as bad as it might 
be. He entirely agreed with them on the question of secondary educa- 
tion, for, unless the inclusion of this branch were made compulsory, 
the Bill gave less than they could contentedly accept.—The resolution 
was carried with two dissentients, as were the six points set out in the 
resolution of the Council specitied above. 

Norwich. —At a meeting, held in February last, at the High School, 
Miss Hughes read a paper on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages,” prefacing her remarks by an acknowledgment of her indebted- 
ness to Dr. Breu’, of Cambridge, to the Master of Marlborough, and to 
Mr. Gould, of the Higher-Grade School, Norwich, for many practical 
hints and suggestions. Miss Hughes said that until about ten years 
ago little or no doubt existed among teachers as to the way in which 
instruction in modern languages was to be given. The system was in 
all respects modelled on that accepted as the best for teaching classics. 
Great accuracy was sisted upon; many rules were made, in the case of 
French, to correspond as much as possible to Latin ones. There could, 
of course, be no question as to the value of the accuracy, but in this 
system one fact was almost entirely left out of sight—that a living or 
spoken language was being dealt with, which must, at all events in 
some respects, be treated differently from a dead or classical one. It was 
no uncommon thing to meet a middle-aged person with an excellent 
and scholarly knowledge of theoretical French who could not go into a 
French post-oftice and ask for a stamp in such a way as to be under- 
stood. The methods of this classical system were well known to 
every one, and it was still strongly advocated by many people, although 
its supporters would seem to be growing fewer every year. Many 
people have lately considered that the results obtained by this system 
do not compensate for the drudgery it involves, and they argue that the 
mental training given by it can be imparted much more thoroughly by 
Latin, upon which it is avowedly modelled. If, therefore, Latin forms 
a part of the school time table, French, and, in a lesser degree, German, 
may be taught chiefly as a literary medium, and to a certain extent also 
from the point of view of its commercial value. Reading, and not trans- 
lating, should be placed in the foreground. A sufficient amount of 
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grammar should be learnt chiefly from the reading and a subsequent 
systematic analysis of the most important sentences. Miss Hughes 
then proceeded to describe this modern method of teaching languages 
at length. A discussion followed, in which Mr. H. Oake (who 
presided), Mr. H. R. Ladell, the Rev. H. Wimble, and Mr. W. R. 
Gurley took part, Miss Hughes being heartily thanked for her paper. 

Three Towns (Plymouth, &c.).\—On March 11 a paper was read 
by the Rev. J. Hirste Haywood, M.A., pinapa mathematical 
master at Plymouth College, on ‘‘The Teaching of Geometry.” 
The chair was taken by the President, Miss Turnbull, Head Mistress 
of Plymouth High School for Girls. Mr. Haywood said that the 
main points of consideration in respect of the teaching of geometry, 
were (1) How much ought to be taught? (2) How much time ought to 
be devoted to it in the school curriculum ? and (3) What is the best and 
most effective method to be employed to make the subject alike 
interesting and useful? He did not intend to discuss the first two, as 
he was convinced that none of them would agree, as they each had their 
own pet subject, and very naturally considered that it should be given 
a more prominent position. Before proceeding to the third, it would 
be well to consider in what respects mathematics differed from other 
subjects. In history, geography, \c., we are willing to accept certain 
facts on the authority of others whose testimony can be relied upon, 
but in geometry the student will expect to have his objections answered, 
and his difficulties overcome, not by an appeal to authority, but by 
argument and an appeal to the evidence of his senses. Our senses are 
our first and best mathematical teachers. Some pupils, he was of the 
opinion, never could be taught Euclid as it was at present taught. 
For, the more intelligent the pupil, the greater were the difficulties he 
would often meet with. One of the most difficult of all to teach was 
the one who, with a simple faith and beautiful trust, accepts the pro- 
position because it was Euclid’s, or because his master said so, and he 
thought he ought to know. That there were difficulties in teaching 
geometry he was sure they would all readily admit, some of which he 
enumerated, and instanced the amusing attempt of Sir John Gorst to 
teach some Maori boys the ‘‘ Elements’’ of Euclid. As far as the 
removal of these difficulties was concerned, he saw no reason why 
Euclid should not be superseded as a text-book. Although Euclid’s 
methods were very valuable as specimens of sound reasoning, 
he was quite sure that they were not the best means of teaching 
geometry. On the Continent and in America Euclid had been 
almost entirely abandoned, and there were signs that the same was 
taking place gradually in England. But, until some text-book was 
universally accepted, it was necessary to have some sequence, and 
Euclid’s was, at any rate, a recognized sequence, though not in his 
opinion the best that could be devised. This was no new contention, 
and he instanced the opinion of Prof. Sylvester, in his address before 
the British Association, so far back as 1869, as well as the recent dis- 
cussion in Glasgow last year. He strongly urged the necessity of an 
introductory course of geometrical drawing, and that they should be 
taught side by side. In‘German schools there was such a course as 
object lessons, which began with solids, which were handled, described, 
and measured. It was but a step to the drawing of figures, and this in 
turn formed a basis for the systematic study of plane geometry. Thus 
the pupil, by obtaining certain definite conceptions, felt himself on solid 
ground instead of wandering blindly in the dark Euclidean mists. 
Geometrical drawing led to the construction of accurate figures, which 
were especially valuable as enabling the pupil not only to avoid drawing 
false conclusions, but as suggesting certain relations which might not 
otherwise have been detected, as, e.g., Simson’s line and Pascal’s 
theorem. Though it was possible to insist too much on minutie, he 
advocated the use of any symbol which was intelligible and which would 
shorten the labour of writing out, for they were, after all, only symbols 
to express a certain meaning, as writing itself was only symbolic of 
certain sounds. In conclusion, he expressed his entire sympathy with 
the use of a certain wise and intelligent pruning. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


GERMANY. 


Gradually the changes recommended by the last School Conference 
in Berlin are being introduced into the secondary schools. It will be 
remembered that at that Conference great stress was laid on the 
importance of Greek for a liberal education. This might seem, to any 
one acquainted with the traditions of Prussian secondary education even 
to-day, such an obvious commonplace that it hardly stood in need of 
the prominence that was given to it in the course of the debate. But 
the point of view has nevertheless somewhat changed. Greek culture 
is no longer an end in itself ; but only to be studied because it contains 
within itself the beginnings of modern civilization. This is illustrated 
by the new Greek reading-book which, drawn up at the request of the 
Ministry by Prof. v. Willamowitz-Mollendorf, has recently been pub- 


lished by a Berlin firm. In a circular letter to the Provinzialschul- 
kollegien, the Minister authorizes its immediate introduction, and 
expresses his confident hope that it will enhance the value of the stud 
of Greek. At the same time he adds a warning that its introduction is 
not to be sanctioned unless there is a guarantee that the teachers, 
by their capacity and personality, are likely to make a proper use of it. 
The book is divided into seven parts. The first contains fables and 
stories ; the second, selections from Aristotle, Thucydides, Polybius, 
and Plutarch ; the third deals with political theories ; the fourth illus- 
trates astronomical and geographical knowledge by extracts from the 
writings of Poseidonius and Strabo; in the fifth mathematics and 
mechanics are represented by Euclid and Archimedes ; medicine in the 
sixth, by Hippocrates and Diocles. The seventh section concerns itself 
with philosophy ; it contains no single work of Plato in its entirety, but 
extracts from the ‘‘ Meno” and the ‘‘ Phxdo,” selections from Aristotle’s 
“ Ethics,” Theophrastus, and early Christian writers. No selections håve 
been included from Homer, the tragedians, Herodotus, or Xenophon, 
because it is expected that large continuous portions of these authors 
will still continue to be read. One of the main difficulties in the use of 
the book is that the selections are not arranged in an order of progressive 
difficulty ; it is due to the accident of the material that the first section 
is easier than the others. The book is already under discussion. A 
number. of teachers in Frankfurt have resolved to meet at regular 
intervals to work steadily through the whole book. Criticism will 
not be wanting, but it appears there are many who share the Minister’s 
hope. 

Another consequence of the Emperor’s notable edict is the announce- 
ment recently made that the Ministers of Justice and Public Instruction 
have agreed to regulate the admission to the study of law in accordance 
with the following principles:—(1) The most suitable institution for 
the preparation for the prcfession of law is the classical Gymnasium. 
(2) Besides the students who possess the leaving certificate of a German 
Gymnasium, students possessing the leaving certificate of a German Real- 
gymnasium or a Prussian Oberrealschule may also be admitted to a study 
of law. (3) In the case of students of the last two categories, as well 
as those coming from the Gymnasium with a lower mark in Latin than 
‘* satisfactory,” it is left to them on their own responsibility to acquire 
such preliminary knowledge of the language, history, and customs as is 
required for a thorough understanding of the sources of Roman law. 
(4) Measures will be taken in the arrangements made for legal study 
and for the first legal examinations that the students referred to in (3) 
will have to give proof of the preliminary knowledge there alluded to. 

Apparently the special supplementary examination by means of which 
a candidate, after judicious examining and assisted by eminent 
examiners, succeeded in securing privileges which were not his has 
been abandoned. A knowledge of historical development will be the 
first thing demanded ; and it may be that the struggle between the old 
and new will break out within the modern school. 

It is possible that a further result of these measures may be the more 
equal distribution of the various types of secondary schools over the 
whole of the kingdom. The Gymnasien of the small country towns, in 
which the upper classes, frequented by undesirable refugees from 
other places, are far larger than the lower, have given rise to frequent 
complaints and the desire to see the establishment of schools more 
suited to the needs of the towns in which they are situated. The current 
number of the Pädagogisches Archiv contains a very interesting analysis 
of the present position: in the Western provinces 54°3 per cent. of the 
institutions are classical, 18°1 semi-classical, and 27°6 modern ; the 
corresponding figures for the Central provinces are 539, 17°2, 
28:9; and for the Eastern provinces 72°4, 14°3, 13°3—Posen is 
the extreme instance—in all there are twenty-one higher schools, only 
two of which are not fully classical. Moreover, in the East there is far 
less movement : inal] these provinces there is but one Reformschule—at 
Danzig. In this connexion the following table has much significance, 
showing how the various branches of study are represented among the 
teachers and Provinzialschulrate :— 


P v 
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> 5) ir J ze a = 
Provinzialschulräte 3 17 2 I 3 =s 26 
Directors (1) 29 242 28 31 29 5 364 
Directors (2) 15 53 19 4! 34 7 169 
Professors ... 202 800 264 205 348 95 1914 
Oberlehrer (1)... 109 667 242 349 343 115 1825 
Oberlehrer (2) ... 176 734 276 532 464 144 2325 

534 2513 83I 1159 122I 366 


Directors (1) are in charge of schools with nine consecutive classes (#.¢., 
Gymnasien, Realeymnasien, Oberrealschulen) ; the others administer 
schools of six classes (Progymnasten, Sc., Realschulen). The professors 
are the oldest third of the teaching staff, and the Oberlehrer (2) are those 
appointed since April 1, 1892, at which date the new curricula came 
into force. Grouping together the theology, classics, and history as 
“ Humanities ” —7.¢.. Gymnasium studies —it is remarkable how 
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large a number of higher places their adherents hold. Among the 
directors of the second class 24 per cent. are modern language 
teachers, due to the large number of Realschulen. Noteworthy, 
too, is the increase of the modern languages teachers generally ; 
they represent 10°7 per cent. of the professors, but 23 per cent. 
of the youngest category of teachers. This increase has chiefly 
been gained at the expense of the classical teachers. The numbers of 
science men would probably be found to contrast strongly with those 
for this country, if similar figures were available. The distribution of 
the teaching staff between the various provinces is not given, but it will 
be proportionate to that of the various types of institutions. If any 
considerable expenditure were likely to be entailed by the suggested 
new distribution, it would be unreasonable to expect a speedy reform. 
This year’s educational budget shows clearly the financial depression : 
there is no diminution in the regular expenditure, and provision is made 
for the normal increase ; but in the non-recurring expenditure there isa 
reduction of the vote by over £750,000, more than half of this being 
saved on the elementary schools. 


FRANCE. 


Two resolutions as to the teaching of natural science, lately put on 
record by important bodies of French schoolmasters, are worth pre- 
serving :—(1) Instruction in natural history (zoology and botany) ought 
to be practical, elementary, and descriptive ; the primary object of it 
is to give to the pupil a habit of observation. In order that it may not 
be amere exercise of memory, children must have shown to them real 

lants and animals so that they may learn to love them. (2) Geology 
in elementary schools should be considered mainly as an introduction to 
physical geography. A third resolution, less commendable, suggests 
the teaching of chemistry in the early stages by means of typical 
bodies such as sulphur, iron, sulphuric acid, &c., without regard to 
nomenclature. 

Is uniformity of text-bouks desirable? And do the functions of the 
State include the making of grammars? These are two questions, 
evoking abundant debate, that M. Leygues, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, has raised by his recent action. The Conseil Supérieur de I’Instruc- 
tion Publique decided that the theoretic teaching of Latin and Greek 
grammar in lower forms should be confined to general paradigms and 
the indispensable rules, and that nothing in the way of grammars 
should be used in those forms except outlines containing the strictly 
necessary information ; and it has been held that the principle applies 
with still greater force to modern languages. M. Leygues has accord- 
ingly appointed a committee to simplify and unify the teaching of 
grammar. He proposes to substitute clear and concise summaries for 
the voluminous and learned treatises that repel children as being un- 
suitable for their age and intelligence. At present the text-book is 
changed in obedience to the wishes of the teacher, and it sometimes 
happens that a boy is obliged, in the course of his studies, to assimilate 
the principles and language of three or four different Latin grammars— 
to his own detriment and to the indignation of his parents. The 
English reader will get some notion of what is contemplated by imagining 
the Parallel Grammars voided of half their contents and forced by a 
ukase on all secondary schools. In France there is a strong body of 
Opinion againstthe proposal, which, in any case, cannot take effect until 
the beginning of the next school year. For ourselves, we have frequently 
protested against any attempt to cripple the freedom of the teacher in 
the choice of books. Caprice on his part can easily be checked by a 
tactful head master, whilst a sober judgment, based on experience, is 
respected. Moreover, uniformity of text-books means the destruction 
of that individuality which is one of the few valuable assets of the 
English school system. 

Dishonesty in examinations is not common in France; but a few 
recent cases have called forth anew law cn the subject. Fraud in any ex- 
amination or competition having as its object admission to the public 
service or the acquisition of a State diploma now constitutes a misde- 
meanour. To reveal the matter of an examination beforehand, to use 
false certificates of birth, &c., or to substitute another for the real 
candidate renders the offender liable to imprisonment for not less than 
one month or more than three years, and to a fine of from one hundred 
to ten thousand francs. What is noteworthy about the measure is the 
severity (not improper) of the penalties. A diploma entitling the pos- 
sessor to teach morality and civic duty would be dearly got at a risk of 
three years’ imprisonment and a fine of four hundred pounds. 

To teach morality—by what means is it possible to do so? The 
problem has been occupying the attention of the Société pour l'Etude 
des Questions d’Enseignement Secondaire. The new time-tables require 
more lessons in morality to be given. The teachers naturally ask them- 
selves whether instruction of this kind in the past has proved beneficial. 
Their experience appears to be conclusive that the theoretic teaching of 
morality to young pupils (those from thirteen or fourteen years of age 
are particularly in view) is thankless for him who imparts it and un- 
profitable to those who receive it. M. Bourdel, who reported on the 
subject to the Société, argues thus :—Morality as taught in the Aycée is 
not, and cannot be, a morality resting on authority. Conceived apart 
from all forms of religion, it can and ought to appeal solely to the reason 


and the conscience. It is in the reason and the conscience, then, that 
we must look for the notions and general principles from which the pre- 
cepts of morality are deduced. These precepts ought to have their 
basis supplied as soon as they are formulated. The teacher is thus 
compelled to deal with notions and general principles, deriving their 
force and authority from their very abstractness and generality. To give 
them, that they may be understocd, immediate illustration from 
familiar sources is to degrade them ; it is to bring moral truth into re- 
lations in which it may seem disputable or self-contradictory. Moral 
teaching for the young must be general and unintelligible, or particular 
and delusive. The teacher, if he will be comprehended, must put afħr- 
mation for proof, the moral formula for the moral lesson, and anecdote 
for ethical illustration. True moral teaching can only be addressed to 
minds already capable of abstraction, capable, too, of seeing in a 
variety of maxims and a diversity of moral notions, not the confusions 
and contradictions by which scepticism is fed, but the constant striving 
of humanity towards a moral truth growing larger and larger, more and 
more comprehensive, and more and more strictly unified. 

This brings us, of course, to example as the most legitimate moral 
influence in the school. We are not, however, discussing the French 
view, but reproducing it. Let us content ourselves with giving the two 
chief propositions submitted for the approval of the Société. They were 
as follows :—(1) It is not expedient to maintain, still Jess to extend, in 
lower forms any separate speculative and critical teaching of morality ; 
(2) Moral teaching ought to be closely connected with the general 
teaching, and to be given by the form master as occasion arises. Both 
were adopted unanimously. 

In the education budget for the year 1902 a sum of 2,149,859 francs 
is set apart to promote the secondary education of girls, of which 
1,250,500 francs will be devoted to grants to /ycdes in which the receipts 
are inadequate to maintain the institution; 238,000 francs payable to 
towns for the support of collèges; and 310,000 francs in supplement of 
the salaries of officials in 4ycces and collèges. In calling notice to the 
figures we do not imply that the expenditure is novel or magnificent ; 
we wish merely to indicate that the higher education of women is 
acknowledged by the Republic to be one of its duties. 


UNITED STATES. 


We have followed the progress of child-study sympathetically; nor 
have we now any wish to be numbered with those who disparage it. 
Yet it is fair for us to report that such persons do exist, and that tokens 
of a reaction are visible on the educational horizon. Have we really 
learned anything from the study? it is asked. Are we the better for 
having tabulated what we knew or divined before? The head of the 
University of Illinois deems the curious questioning of nature to be in- 
delicate rather than beneficial ; as witness a recent utterance of his in 


` a paper prepared for the Howard Teachers’ Association :—‘‘ There are 


some healthful signs that the child-study diversion which has been 
carried to such extremes has well-nigh run itẹ length. It commenced 
with the infant in embryo, and has come down to adolescence. It has 
gone into some things from which miscellaneous assemblages should be 
secure. It has assumed to make some investigations in mixed gatherings 
of youth, and has talked and has printed details in public which should 
be resented by parents and, if necessary, prohibited by law. It has 
delved in the abnormal and attracted the morbid. It has made much of 
things arranged by nature, things about which one can think much and 
be very wise and very miserable, or which he can let alone and get on 
comfortably enough.” 

He gives his own notion of the procedure suitable for the school 
thus :—‘‘ I would manage children without so much reference to their 
weaknesses or peculiarities, recognizing these where so marked as to 
make it necessary, but not accentuating them in the mind of the child 
or in the thought of the school. I would not allow a teacher to put a 
hand on a child in punishment. I would not coddle; I would direct, 
encouraging comradeship as children grow up to it and prove worthy of 
it. I would make plans for normal children and, assuming that the 
crowd is normal, expect them to adjust themselves to-the plans. I 
would give special help to the exceptional cases, if a little unusual help 
would suffice, and go on without saying much about it.” 

The very old question—how far ought the school to consider the 
individual, and how far should it regard its material as a mass ? can only 
be met with the very old, and brutal, answer :—We can deal with the 
child as an individual in so far as the parent or the State will pay for 
the treatment. The new education as it is offered at Bedales or 
Hampstead is for rich men’s children. To return, however, to President 
Draper, we learn that his name has been on many lips unhappily for 
something more serious than his reactionary views on child-study. On 
April 13 he was thrown violently from his carriage, and so severely 
injured that the amputation of a leg has beennecessary. But it is hoped 
that he will soon be restored to health and his academic duties. 
Cambridge men will recall, to say nothing of those still living, one who 
did all his work blind, and Oxford men the fine scholar who learned 
and taught when crippled with paralysis. 

The Simmons College for Women, with President Lefavour at its 
head, and having an endowment of two million dollars at its back, will 
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begin its business in the October of the present year. It has offices in 
Boston, and a ‘‘ dormitory ” or boarding-house for sixty-six students. 
The requirements for admission are such as are equivalent to a four 
years’ course in a well equipped high school, or to a three years’ course 
if the subjects demanded are studied exclusively. How are women to 
benefit by Mr. Simmons’s liberality ? For the present, six courses of 
study have been arranged :—(1) Household economics ; (2) a secretarial 
course ; (3) a library course; (4) science preparatory to nursing ; 
(6) science preparatory to teaching. The third of these courses is a par- 
ticularly nappy inspiration. Woman as librarian or as assistant in a 
library is woman in one of her legitimate spheres. 

The writer of this note was never able to learn by means of lectures, 
unless he had studied the subject-matter beforehand ; and a competent 
literary authority has classified the lecture among the sources of boredom. 
Moreover, the principle of zelling a person what he does not know is 
pedagogically unsound, /carning being thus defrauded of its privileges 
and delights. Nevertheless, education by lectures is the order of the 
day ; for, it is urged, they stimulate inquiry by awakening interest. To 
our thinking, whether they do or do not depends on the lecturer; and 
this is the main difficulty that the University Extension movement has had 
to encounter—to get the quickening lecturer and not the informing. In 
America the lecture system has been more successful, we think, than in 
England; and in New York, where the thirteenth season of free 
lectures is now drawing to a close, the results have been striking. 
More than halfa million people, says the Schoo? Journal, attend the courses 
given under the auspices of the New York Board of Education each year, 
the average at each lecture being over two hundred. This marked success 
is largely due to Dr. Leipziger, the supervisor. He has conclusively 
demonstrated that one lecture on some topic in natural history, 
geography, natural science, physics, or literature, properly presented, 
particularly if illustrated by means of a stereopticon, has a more potent 
and lasting educational value than a week of purely book study. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


At the Annual Session of the Senate of the University of New 
Zealand several changes were made in the statutes. Notably it was 


resolved that post-graduate study and research should be encouraged by | 


the offer of certificates and gold medals. Sir Robert Stout had pro- 
posed that the history, science, and art of teaching should be included 
among the subjects of examination for the B.A. degree. Although his 
motion had been rejected, it had led to the appointment of a committee 
to consider the attitude proper for the University in respect to the pro- 
fessional training of teachers. The report of the Committee, which was 
adopted, recommended that a certificate of proficiency in education be 
granted to every graduate of the University who complies with the 
following requirements :—I. (a) That he spends one year in a normal 
school, and obtains a certificate from the head master of the school that 
satisfactory work has been done by him ; or (4) obtains a certificate from 
an inspector of schools that he is entitled to be placed in at least the 
second grade. II. That he passes an examination in the following 
subjects :—(a) History and principles of education (one paper) ; (4) prac- 
tice of education (one paper)—(1) method, (2) school management ; 
(c) edlucational psychology (one paper). 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS, 


LONDON. 


There is at last interesting and important intelligence sufficient to 
warrant a fairly long letter. First and foremost, our University has 
lost its head. The Earl of Kimberley, K.G., P.C., D.C.L., Chancellor 
of the University, died, after an illness of several months, on Tuesday, 
April 8. An Extraordinary Meeting of the Senate was held on 

ednesday, April 16, at which a resolution was passed expressive of 
the deep sense felt by the Senate of the loss which the University had 
suffered by the death of its Chancellor, who for forty-three years had 
been a member of the Senate, and throughout that long period not only 
showed a strong personal interest in the progress of the University, but 
from his great experience in public affairs, his wisdom in council, and 
his characteristic moderation and candour, contributed materially to its 
welfare, and was of the utmost service during the critical period of the 
reorganization of the University. 

A resolution identical in terms was proposed by the Chairman at 
the meeting of Convocation on May 13, and carried unanimously. At 
the same meeting the new Chancellor was unanimously elected. This 
important appointment has been hitherto in the hands of the Crown, 
but when, by the late Act reorganizing the University, the power of 
veto on any change in its constitution was taken out of the hands of the 

registered graduates the free election of the Ifead of the University 
was, asa high compliment, vested in that body. It will, perhaps, not 
be indiscreet to say they have fully realized their responsibility, and that 


several important and influentially attended conferences were held, at 
which, amongst others, the high claims of Lord Avebury, formerly Sir 
John Lubbock, the late Member for the University and the champion 
of the rights of the graduates, were urged. The general feeling, how- 
ever, was that adherence to the tradition of the election of a peer of high 
Cabinet rank, in the person of Lord Rosebery, perhaps the most 
brilliant personality of the day, would best promote the interests of the 
University as a whole. He was accordingly nominated and returned 
unopposed. The election is for life. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., K.T., P.C., officiated as 
Chancellor on the following day, May 14, when he presided at 
Presentation, and handed their diplomas, medals, and prizes to the 
successful candidates. 

The ceremony, which was a highly successful and imposing function, 
was held, as usual, in the Great Hall of the University building at South 
Kensington. The hall, which was crowded, was seated for 1,800 
persons, and the string band of the Scots Guards played a selection of 
music before and after the proceedings, which had been elaborately 
organized, and began with the procession of presentees, followed by the 
Chancellor’s procession, composed of City dignitaries and high Govern- 
ment officials and officers of other Universities, all the guests of the 
Senate, followed by the officers of the University, the Senate, and, 
lastly, the Vice-Chancellor and the new Chancellor himself, preceded in 
due state by the ‘‘ Esquire Bedell ” with the splendid new mace, the 
munificent gift of Sir Henry Roscoe, the retiring Vice-Chancellor. The 
colours of the varied academical costumes worn by the presentees and 

raduates in the audience made a brilliant display. The Vice- 

hancellor expressed the satisfaction on the part of the Senate and all 
present at the nomination and election of Lord Rosebery, the entire 
audience rising and cheering the Chancellor. — i l 

Lord Rosebery feelingly expressed his gratitude both for his election 
and his reception that day, and his deep sense of his unworthiness to 
fill the chair occupied by so many illustrious dead friends of his, his 
honoured predecessors. Lord Derby he spoke of as the most fair- 
minded man he had ever come across ; Lord Herschell as, at the time 
of his death, the most valuable servant possessed by the Crown in the 
Empire. Of Lord Kimberley he said no man with so great abilities 
was so little self-seeking. There was no one worthier of being 
Chancellor, at least on the side of the classics, to the perusal of which 
he would always return in the long recesses of Parliament ; he even, as 
an old man, attacked and enjoyed Dante. Lord Rosebery then gave 
way to the Principal (Dr. A. W. Rücker), who briskly read his report 
of the work of the University during the year. As this is practical, y 
the first occasion on which any substantive information has been vouch- 
safed by the Senate as to the result of its deliberations, this report is 
of considerable interest. The Principal said there was no sign of 
falling off in the entries for examinations, those for the June Matricula- 
tion being 10 per cent. larger than the previous maximum. The 
humbler class were well represented. The department for University 
Extension and inspection of schools had now been organized, and Dr. 
R. D. Roberts appointed Registrar (formerly Secretary to the London 
Society for Extension of University Teaching). _ : 

The Principal now touched on a burning question, which has been 
agitating the Senate and its Councils for many months, though no word 
thereof has appeared in the Gazette. A new scheme for the Matricula- 
tion Examination (which, by the way, was entirely revised in 1899) had 
been decided on, the first examination under the new regulations to be 
held on September 15 next, for those candidates taking up courses for the 
next session. Onand after September, 1903, the old regulations will be 
obsolete. This change will be referred to later in this letter. Another 
crucial point was next spoken of—viz., general regulations for inter- 
mediate examinations for internal students had also been approved by 
the Senate, and arrangements had been made for the holding of special 
intermediate examinations in University College and in the City and 
Guilds Institute. (This is by virtue of Statute 119, which empowers 
the Senate to hold intermediate examinations for the students of any 
“school” of the University jointly with the governing body of such 
school. These examinations, therefore, will doubtless be partly con- 
ducted by the teachers of the students, and partly based on their 
teaching. The effect of this evidently will be that students will pass 
almost as a matter of course.) a 

Regulations had also been passed for the admission of post-graduate 
students from other Universities to study for the Doctorate in London, 
and a number of young students were about to be placed on the books 
of the University. Thirty-five graduates of other Universities (eight 
from abroad) had studied, together with fourteen graduates of the 
University of London, in the London School of Economics during the 
present session. The next change announced is one that members of 
Convocation engaged in teaching have long demanded. It is that the 
Matriculation examiners shall be other than those for the higher examin- 
ations. This change will tend to allow larger numbers to pass, and, 
taken along with the general sweeping changes announced, will prob- 
ably make the terrors of ‘‘ Matric.” as a stiff examination largely a 
thing of the past. The Principal next stated that a general scheme had 
been adopted for selecting teachers for the internal side to be paid and 
appointed by the University. Inquiry into the merits of candidates is 
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first to be made by a board, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor and six 
others, three being experts and not teachers of the University, the other 
three being chosen by the Senate at pleasure. The actual appointment 
of teachers had also occupied the Senate. With regard to the gift of 
£10,000 a year from the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council, first, two Chairs of Chemistry were to be established at 
University College : one for general chemistry, filled by Prof. Ramsay ; 
the other for organic chemistry. 

It was hoped that this would be the beginning of a great chemical de- 
partment worthy of London. The teaching of German was also 
organized, and instruction in that language was to be given by a group 
of teachers both in the colleges and in the polytechnics. Then a Pro- 
fessorship of Pedagogy was to be established in connexion with the new 
training college founded by the London County Council, on the govern- 
ing body of which the University was largely represented. In future the 
University would appoint and pay the professors in the London School 
of Economic Science, while grants of £1,425 and £1,000 a year re- 
spectively were to be made to the City and Guilds Inst tute and to King’s 
College in aid of their engineering departments. The negotiations with 
the governing bodies of the above institutions and the approval by the 
Senate of schemes for expenditure involved by the above arrangements 
had been satisfactorily carried out and accorded, and it was expected 
that the teachers would be nominated before the Long Vacation and the 
whole scheme be in full working order at the beginning of the next 
academic year. 

In respect of the offer by the Drapers’ Company to give £30,000 in 
aid of the incorporation of University College in the University, the 
main outlines of a scheme had been agreed to, provided that an initial 
sum of £110,000 could be raised. (This amount, it may be said, was 
promised at the meeting at the Mansion House on May 9.) But, in 
addition, the University had made a start with teaching on its own 
account. The leading physiologists of London‘were to give courses of 
lectures on that subject for advanced and post-graduate students ; and Mr. 
Walter Palmer had given £2,000 and the University £400 to the scheme, 
and the latter had placed a suite of rooms at the disposal of the teachers 
as laboratories and lecture-rooms. Several students were already work- 
ing in the laboratories, and more than sixty had entered for the first 
course of ten lectures. Two courses of ten lectures are being given 
during the summer term: on ‘‘ Signs of Life,” by A. D. Waller, 
M.D., F.R.S., Tuesdays at five, beginning May 13; and on ‘ Respira- 
tory Exchange,” by Leonard E. Hill, M.B., F.R.S., Wednesdays at 
five, beginning May 14; admission by ticket, to be obtained on 
application to the Academic Registrar. It was hoped shortly to 
issue a scheme concerning the whole question of courses of lectures 
at polytechnics. 

A body of very distinguished lawyers had been engaged in the dis- 
cussion of regulations for the Faculty of Law. Again, the University’s 
part in the organization of preliminary medical studies had been con- 
sidered, and many other questions, such as the detailed syllabuses of 
the examinations and regulations for the various courses of study, were 
in a forward state. But, said the Principal, the University was not 
concerned with the organization of education only. One of its main 
objects should be the promotion of knowledge, and much was being 
done by the London teachers in that direction. He had asked the 
various recognized teachers of the University for a short statement as to 
the publications of themselves, their assistants, and students during the 
past twelve months. The Principal here read extracts {rom these state- 
ments, and concluded by emphasizing the need of organization to make 
such work more fruitful and the need of funds to supply the material 
for the work. It will be seen that the above account (with a few 
comments) gives a detailed report of a year’s work of the utmost 
interest and importance. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE. 


At the presentation for degrees at the University of London on 
Wednesday, May 14, twenty-nine students of Bedford College for 
Women received degrees. A reception was afterwards held at the 
College by the Council and Principal, which was very largely attended. 

On account of the dates fixed for the Coronation the term will end 
on Friday, June 20, but the libraries and laboratories will remain open 
for the use of students until Wednesday, July 23, except on June 25, 
26, 27, and 28. , 

A course on ‘‘ Bacteriology ” is being given by Dr. A. H. Paine, which 
is taking a very interesting form, most of the instruction being in the 
nature of practical work in the laboratory. 

Two scholarships, one for arts (annual value £31. 10s., tenable for 
three years) and one for science (annual value £48, tenable for three 
years), will be awarded on the result of an examination held on June 19 
and 20. Forms of entry must be forwarded to the Principal on or before 
june 7. 


OXFORD. 


In the hurry of the opening of term I omitted last month to notice two 
losses by death of distinguished Oxford men which occurred in the 


vacation. The most notable was, of course, Lord Kimberley, of whose 
long and important public service it is needless to speak. But it may 
not be known to all that (as Lord Wodehouse) he was a First Class in 
Lit. Hum. (from Christ Church) in 1847. The death was also an- 
nounced (on March 29 in London) of Sir S. G. A. Shippard, K.C.M.G. 
(Hertford College), formerly Judge of the Supreme Court, Cape Colony, 
and Administrator of British Bechuanaland. 

As regards the reform of Responsions, and in particular the antici- 
pated proposal of substituting modern language equivalents for the 
Greek at present required, though there is a general belief that some 
such scheme will shortly be formulated, there is at present no definite 
knowledge of the shape it will assume. But the supporters of the ex- 
isting system are already bestirring themselves. Prof. Case has written 
an article in the National Review, containing (among other things) a 
protest against the expected attack on compulsory Greek. In the 
Oxford Magazine (for May 7) appears a letter from Mr. C. R. L. 
Fletcher in support of Mr. Case, denouncing the scheme as ‘‘ lowering 
the intellectual standard of the University in order to meet the condi- 
tions of the Colonial and American candidates for Mr. Rhodes’s scholar- 
ships.” Two things are quite certain: first, that no scheme will be 
proposed which lowers the standard of Responsions ; and, secondly, 
that the movement for reform started before Mr. Rhodes’s death, and has 
nothing whatever to do with his bequests. But it may be well to 
remind those to whom such arguments are addressed that the Greek 
required at present in Responsions is intellectually contemptible (as there 
is no proof the candidate can either read the language or write it) and 
educationally worthless or worse, while it is a vexatious waste of time 
for candidates from modern schools and modern sides who wish to 
study at the Universities and who are fully competent to do so with 
advantage. 

A most important memorial has been sent to the Hebdomadal Council 
in favour of giving greater encouragement to the systematic study of 
economics and cognate subjects. The signatories (eighty-nine in 
number, including eleven professors, and many others whose opinions 
are of equal weight in regard to University studies) draw attention to the 
importance of economics both for business men and for administrative 
or other posts in the public service, as well as for ordinary citizens. 
They do not suggest either making economics into a new Honour 
School as an avenue to the ordinary degree, or increasing the import- 
ance of these subjects in the Honour Schools, where they already find 
a place. But they suggest that a new school should be established in 
these subjects, to be taken (as post-graduate study) hy those who have 
already earned either the ordinary or the research degrees. This 
carefully considered and influentially supported proposal is certain to 
receive due attention from the Council ; and it is much to be hoped 
that steps may be promptly taken to meet what is a very real demand, 
in regard to which Oxford has fallen behind other Universities. 

Beyond these two questions, neither of which has reached the stage 
of statute, the only legislation (other than formal or minor changes of 
no general interest) is a statute to enable students from certain Colonial 
and Indian Universities, under specified conditions, to take the Oxford 
B.A. after two (instead of three) years’ residence. Nothing in the 
German Universities is more sensible and convenient than the arrange- 
ments whereby the residence and study at one University can be counted 
for degree at another. We are far enough in England from anything 
like this ; but the principle of the affiliated colleges statutes, and of the 

resent Indian and Colonial statute, points in the same direction, and 
is entirely deserving of approval. 

We do not often refer to college internal arrangements, which are 
held to be not fit subjects for public discussion ; but the election of Mr. 
Ball to a fellowship at St. John’s College calls for a word of comment. 
It is the removal, after a deplorably long interval, of what has been 
(in the view of all outsiders in Oxford) a state of things not creditable, . 
and not to be found in any other college. No one would deny that Mr. 
Ball is the most important of the tutors at St. John’s, and has been so 
for years: that at any other college he should have been left so long 
without a fellowship is, as every one knows, inconceivable. The 
mischief is repaired. No doubt efforts have been made before to repair 
it, but there has been some unseen obstacle. 

The following special lectures are announced in the Gaze/fe—several 
of them already delivered :—Prof. Hubert Parry on ‘‘ Development of 
Music Style”; Prof. Wooldridge on ‘‘ Various Italian Artists”; Prof. 
Bradley on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Theatre” ; Prof. Sanday on ‘‘ Sacred Sites” ; 
Prof. Sayce on “The Hittites in Cuneiform Inscriptions”; Bishop 
Baynes (late of Natal) on ‘*The Present and Past Wars of Natal”; 
the Boyle Lecture, by Prof. Allbutt, F.R.S. (Camb.), on ‘* Rise of 
Experimental Method in Oxford”; the Romanes Lecture (on June 7) 
by the Right Hon. J. Bryce, D.C.L., M.P., on * The Relations of 
Advanced and Backward Races of Mankind.” 

It is announced that four commissions in the Royal Artillery will be 
offered in July for competition by University candidates. 

The regulations are printed in the Gazette for the Oxford Biological 
Scholarship at Naples—the scholar to be appointed by the Delegates 
of the Common University Fund on the recommendation of certain 
science professors. The scholarship is worth £150, and the scholar is 
to spend twenty-six weeks at Naples, and report on his work. 
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The following appointments are announced :—Prof. Love, D.Sc. 
(Queen’s), to represent the University at the centenary of N. H. Abel at 
Christiania ; to be Chairman of the Teachers’ Registration Council, 
Prof. H. L. Withers, Owens College (Balliol); Mr. E. C. Marchant, 
M.A. (Trinity), to be official Fellow at Lincoln; Mr. Graham Balfour 
(Worcester) to be Director of Technical Instruction to Staffordshire 
County Council ; Dr. Brereton Baker, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol, to 
be F.R.S.; Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. (St. John’s), to be Bampton 
Lecturer; Rev. A. J. Carlyle, M.A. (University), to be Pro-Proctor ; 
H. E. Berthon, Hon. M.A., reappointed Taylorian Teacher in French. 

Degrees :—M.A. by Decree of Convocation, H. N. Dickson (New 
College), Lecturer in Physical Geography; and A. J. Herbertson 
(Ph.D. Freiburg), Lecturer in Regional Geography. 

University Prizes :— Ellerton Essay, W. R. Williamson, B.A. 
(Trinity) ; Stanhope Essay, A. E. Zimmern, Scholar of New College ; 
Gladstone Prize, P. M. Roxby, Scholar of Christ Church ; Honourably 
mentioned, H. Sacher (New College), C. H. Noad (Corpus Christi 
College), D. Johnston (Trinity), K. H. Vickers (Exeter). 

Chancellor’s Prizes :—Latin Essay, no candidate; Latin Verse, 
H. L. Henderson, Scholar of Christ Church ; English Essay, P. G. C. 
Campbell (Balliol); Newdigate (English Poem), E. A. Wodehouse, 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 

Gaisford Prizes :—Greek Verse, E. W. M. Grigg (New College); 
Greek Prose, J. M. L. Watson (Oriel). 

Somerville College Scholarships and Exhibitions :—Clothworkers’ 
Scholarship (£50 for three years), T. De Sélincourt, for French 
(Streatham Hill and Notting Hill High Schools); Edith Coombs 
Scholarship (£50 for three years) in French, E. C. Jones (County 
School, Barry, Glamorganshire) ; Gilchrist Scholarship (£50 for three 
years), F. Lorimer, in Classics (Dundee and Notting Hill High 
Schools). 

Exhibitions :—(£30 for three years) A. Sergeant (Hulme Grammar 
School, Oldham) for History; (£25 for three years) H. Jackson 
(Church High School, Derby) for Mathematics ; (420 for three years) 
Dora Hibgame (Dulwich High School) for History. 


WALES. 


The chief feature of Welsh education this month has been the instal- 
lation at Bangor and Carnarvon of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales as Chancellor of the University. Carnarvon was chosen by the 
unanimous vote of the members of the University Court as the place for 
this national ceremony. A strong claim had been put in for this honour 
by Cardiff and Swansea, among other places, but they both withdrew in 
favour of Carnarvon in order that the vote of the Court might be 
unanimous. It was generally felt that no more suitable place could be 
selected than the historic town with its historic cast!e—‘‘ the very home 
of the old spirit of national resistance of English sway and the centre 
of the old longing for national independence.” ‘' The town stands on 
the edge of a district famous for its old British encampments—the scenes 
of many a bloody fray between Briton and Goidel, Roman and Celt, 
Welsh and Dane and Norman, and in the long period of Welsh inde- 
pendence, from the Norman Conquest in 1066 to the fall of Llywelyn 
ein Llyw Olaf in 1282, Carnarvon has always been the home of the 
Welsh soldier and Welsh bard—the two agents who fanned the flame 
of resistance to Norman over-lordship.” The ceremony of the in- 
stallation in the pavilion at Carnarvon, which was witnessed by the 
ten thousand people who represented the aristocracy and the common- 
alty of Wales, was in every regard an eminent success. Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales was admitted to the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Music of the University, and a pretty touch to the proceedings 
was given when his Royal Highness the Chancellor took the Princess 
by the right hand and read the Latin form of admission. Principal 
Roberts then introduced one by one the distinguished ladies and gentle- 
men who were to receive honorary degrees. They were: The Chan- 
cellor of the University of St. Andrews (Lord Balfour of Burleigh), to 
receive the degree of Doctor in Legibus ; the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (the Earl of Rosse), to receive the degree of Doctor in 
Legibus ; Dr. Edward Caird, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, to 
receive the degree of Doctor in Litteris ; Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, 
M.P., Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, to receive 
the degree of Doctor in Litteris; Dr. John Rhys, Principal of Jesus 
College and Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford, to receive 
the degree of Doctor in Litteris ; the Right Hon. Sir Rowland Vaughan 
Williams, K.B., P.C., Lord Justice of the Court of Appeal, to receive 
the degree of Doctor in Legibus. All these were greeted with applause 
as they came forward and were admitted by the Chancellor. The 
luncheon was given at Bangor, the site of the University College of 
North Wales. Lord Kenyon. the President of the North Wales 
College, presided, with his Royal Highness the Chancellor seated on 
his left, and her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales on his right. 
Earl Spencer proposed the health of ‘‘ His Royal Highness the Chan- 
cellor.” His Royal Highness, in responding, made a deep impression 
upon the guests. It was evident that the ceremonies of the day were 
tohim not mere ceremonials, but were undertaken with a serious desire 


to assist the object to which he so pointedly referred—the progress of 
Welsh education as a national movement. The ceremonies recalled the 
former occasion when the King, as Prince of Wales, was installed in the 
highest office of the University, and His Majesty has shown his appre- 
ciation of the ties which bind him to-his Welsh a/ma mater by creating 
a new office and becoming her Protector. 

Principal Griffiths of the University College, Cardiff, has made a 
liberal offer to the college of the valuable apparatus made and collected 
by him for the experiments made by him in heat, the value of which 
were recognized by men of science when he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. The authorities of the National Physical Laboratory 
have made an application for this apparatus, and, if the college at 
Cardiff cannot undertake to erect the research laboratory necessary for 
the use of this apparatus, Principal Griffiths will hand it over to the 
National Physical Laboratory. The wish of Principal Griffiths is that 
a research laboratory in physics should be founded in connexion with 
the University College in Cardiff, when to the apparatus which he now 
generously offers should be added the Lorenz apparatus which was 
erected by the late Principal Viriamu Jones, and with which he made his 
valuable experiments in determining the resistance of the ohm, and 
which has been presented by his widow to the college; that this 
laboratory should be called ‘* The Viriamu Jones Research Laboratory ” 
in memory of the late Principal, and that it should be open to all mem- 
bers of the University of Wales who may show themselves fit for re- 
search work, preference being given to those who have been students of 
the University College at Cardiff. 

During the month of May an important meeting of science teachers 
in the Welsh county schools has been held in Festiniog. 


SCOTLAND. 


The number of Carnegie students for the present summer session and 
the amount of the fees paid on their behalf have now been reported to 
the executive committee of the Trust. A total sum of £12,019. 178. 
has been paid for 1,536 students. The amount expended in the paying 
of fees for the whole academic year is thus £34,961. 13s. 6d., and 
accordingly there remains a balance of over £15,000 to be transferred 
from the fee-paying to the equipment side of the account. The number 
of Carnegie students who are matriculating for the first time this summer 
is 242, which cannot be considered large when it is remembered that 
most medical students begin their course in the summer session. On 
the other hand, of course, there is to be considered the fact that many 
medical students take an Arts course before beginning their medical 
studies, and accordingly no definite conclusion can be drawn from the 
figures as to the effect of the benefaction in increasing the number of 
students. It may, however, be of interest to note, for each University, 
the proportion and the number of Carnegie students this summer to the 
number last winter, and the corresponding proportions between the 
amounts of fees paid. These proportions are :—In Edinburgh, students 
about 72 per cent., fees about 58 per cent. ; in Glasgow, students about 
56 per cent., fees about 44 per cent. ; in Aberdeen, students about 76 
per cent., fees about 67 per cent.; in St. Andrews, students about 
55 per cent., fees 38 per cent. 

A small Committee of the Trust, consisting of the Earl of Elgin, Sir 
Henry Roscoe, and the Secretary, has been appointed to visit the 
various Universities for the purpose of getting further information re- 
garding the statements of their needs which the Universities recently 
sentin. The report of this Committee will no doubt be useful to the 
Trust ; but there is a fear that the time which the Committee is able to 
give to its inquiry may be insufficient for obtaining all the evidence 
which the University teachers may desire to give. Unless the Com- 
mittee has ample time at its disposal, injustice to certain subjects is 
inevitable. 

The movemeni for increasing the funds of University College, Dundee, 
has been remarkably successful. Subscriptions amounting to more than 
£24,000 have been received, and the debt on the college is thus ex- 
tinguished, its share of the cost of the new medical buildings is pro- 
vided for, and nearly £6,000 is available forthe general extension fund, 
which it is hoped will now receive considerable additions. 

The Scottish Education Department has issued an important circular, 
in which it indicates the general lines on which it proposes to institute 
a Commercial Certificate, and asks for the opinions of school authorities 
regarding its proposals. The circular points out that ‘* the Merit Cer- 
tificate and the Intermediate and Leaving Certificates recently instituted 
represent three well marked stages of general education,” each of which 
might be taken as an introduction to a corresponding form of specialized 
instruction. So far as the Merit and Intermediate Certificates are con- 
cerned, the specialized instruction will usually be given in continuation 
classes or special institutions ; but some amount of specialized instruc- 
tion may also be given in day schools, and it is the work of the day 
schools which the department has in view in proposing to institute a 
Commercial Certificate. The question of specialized instruction for scholars 
who have taken merely the Merit Certificate is being considered by the 
Department ; but, as regards this, no proposal is at present made. 
The Commercial Certificate is to be given after a course of special 
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instruction, which is to be begun after the Intermediate Certificate has 
been taken, ard which is to extend over at least one year. The can- 
didates must be not less than sixteen years of age on October 1 
following the examination, and they must have been trained in a school 
which has ‘‘a regularly organized commercial department, the staff, 
appliances, and curriculum of which have been approved as satisfactory.” 

he principal subject of instruction is to be a modern language other 
than English; but instruction is also to be given in commercial arith- 
metic, book-keeping, shorthand, and commercial history and geography. 
Candidates must pass in the higher grade in the Leaving Certificate 
Examination in one modern language, either as one of the subjects 
taken for the Intermediate Examination or subsequently, and they 
must also pass in the special commercial paper in that ‘language. 
‘* Success in any grade of an additional language would be recorded 
on the certificate.” In the approved curriculum leading to the certi- 
ficate, specialized instruction in English will of course be included. 
Science and drawing ought to be included in the course of general 
education preparatory to the Intermediate Certificate. Up to the stage 
of the Intermediate Certificate ‘* the only subjects admitted to the curri- 
culum should be those which have a disciplinary value apart from the 
particular occupation which the pupil may intend to follow; on the 
other hand, the subsequent concentration upon distinctly commercial 
subjects may be expected to achieve results which could not be looked 
for were these subjects taken at infrequent intervals in a general curri- 
culum extending over a longer period.” Finally, the circular suggests 
that the Department may, at some future date, arrange for ‘‘a parallel 
course (with corresponding certificate) for the benefit of those pupils 
who on leaving school will enter a technical college, or will be engaged 
in technical or industrial occupations.” With the Leaving Certificate as 
the point of transition from the secondary school to the University, the 
educational arrangements for primary and secondary schools would thus 
form a complete and definite system. 

The Department has thus revised the opinion it expressed some time 

o that commercial education is not to be promoted by the institution 
of new examinations. There will, no doubt, be difference of opinion 
regarding the details of the new scheme; but, considered generally, it 
has the great advantage of involving a much more complete organiza- 
tion of education, while, at the same time, it emphasizes the value of a 
good general course as the basis of all specialized instruction. An 
addition to the number of examinations is, no doubt, an evil, but it 
hardly seems possible to avoid it, and it may be hoped that the evil 
will be minimized by the obvious advantages of the new proposals. 
The success of the scheme will depend greatly on the extent to which 
the commercial community make use of the new certificates. If pupils 
and their parents find that the Commercial Certificate is a gain to them, 
a considerable step will have been taken towards solving the problem 
of modern languages in the Universities. For a greater demand will 
arise for teachers of these languages, and the Universities must provide 
the supply. But, if business men neglect the Commercial Certificate, it 
will become a dead letter. 7 

The Glasgow and West of Scotland Joint Committee on Secondary 
(including technical) Education have sent a letter to Sir Henry Craik, 
in which they urge a change in the regulations for the new Leaving 
Certificate. They point out that the present arrangement of subjects 
provides for a classical group (English, mathematics, Latin, and 
another subject), and also for a scieuce group (English, mathematics, 
science, and another subject), but that no corresponding provision is 
made for a modern language group, and they suggest that the grouping 
should be so modified as to permit of a ‘‘ typical modern group, e.g., 
English, mathematics, French, and another subject.” ‘‘ Candidates for 
the Leaving Certificate may, indeed, as heretofore, choose French and 
German as two of their subjects, but in that case they must, according 
to the new provision, add Latin or science, thus charging themselves 
witha group which, on the present standards of examination, will entail 
a certainty of overpressure.” The only alternative will be to drop a 
modern language, and in that case German will suffer. 


IRELAND. 

The examinations for Fellowship and scholarships in Trinity College, 
Dublin, have been proceeding during the past month. The most pro- 
minent candidates for Fellowship are Mr. Frazer (Mathematics) and 
Mr. Golligher (Classics). The other candidates are Mr. Alton, and 
two new competitors, Mr. Longworth and Mr. Webb. 

The Board of Trinity College, Dublin, have taken counsel’s opinion 
as to the legality of admitting women to Dublin University. The 
opinion of counsel obtained has decided that no legislation is necessary, 
that a King’s letter would be sufficient to make the admission of women 
to degrees and teaching valid. It is not known if any further steps 
in the matter have been taken. 

The Royal Commission on University Education in Ireland sat in 
London for the hearing of evidence during the week ending May 24. 
A number of prominent Irish people were examined. The Commission 
will hold their final sitting during the month of June in Dublin. Itis 
not expected that the report will do more than recommend the re- 
organization of the Royal University and the establishment of teaching 


colleges under it, as the exclusion of Trinity College from the terms of 
reference places any scheme involving Dublin University outside the 
scope of the recommendations of the Commission. 

The Irish Association of Women-Graduates and Candidate- 
Graduates has now been formed, starting with a membership of over 
two hundred. The constitution of the Association includes a pre- 
sident, vice-president, and committee of twelve, with representative 
members for four Irish provincial districts, resident in those districts. 
Important matters will be submitted to the representative members 
(whose number is proportional to the number of members in the district), 
and their votes upon them will be counted with those of the cummittee. 
The objects of the Association are to secure the best advantages to 
women-students in Irish Universities, to bring University women into 
co-operation in all matters pertaining to their interests, and to maintain 
a register of those desirous of employment. The Association hope to 
lay their views before the Royal Commission during their June sittings. 

The Rules and Programme of the Board of Intermediate Education 
for 1903 have just been published. They contain considerable modifica- 
tions of those for 1902, partly to meet the serious criticisms the latter 
met with, and partly to remove some of the complications which 
rendered the first reformed scheme in some ways unworkable. The four 
examinations are still retained, but greater specialization has been intro- 
duced into the three higher grades. There are now four distinct courses, 
one of which each student has to choose—the classical course (English 
composition and literature, Latin, Greek, one mathematical subject, 
and two other optional subjects) ; the modern literary course (English 
composition and literature, two modern languages, one mathematical 
subject, two other subjects, one of which must be Latin or experimental 
science, and drawing) ; the mathematical course (English composition 
and literature), three mathematical subjects, and two other subjects, of 
which one must be Latin, and experimental science and drawing) ; and 
the experimental science course (English composition and literature, ex- 
perimental science and drawing, one mathematical subject, French or 
German, and two other subjects). 

Six subjects, with a percentage of 40, are still necessary for a pass, 
but in mathematics 35 per cent. will be sufficient for honours, and 20 

r cent. for a pass on an honours paper. The number of set books has 
been much reduced in English literature, and the history of English 
literature entirely removed—the latter a serious omission. A new 
separate subject, history and political geography, has been added, and 
in it general European history has been introduced—a great improve- 
ment. It is, however, a drawback that only political geography con- 
nected with the period of history is given, general and physical geograph 
being omitted in all but the Preparatory Grade, and also that Iris 
history (which every Irish child should know thoroughly) has been ex- 
cluded from the two higher grades and from the Irish language courses. 
The courses are on the whole easier than those of last year, and in 
history, geography, and English literature are in fact too short. Irish 
is now made an honours subject. Music does not appear in the 
Programme. 

The changes in the distribution of the school are the most important. 
The ‘‘ Intermediate School Roll,” with the payment of the grant on 
every pupil on the roll, whether he be examined or not, has vanished, 
probably because the scheme was found impracticable. By the new 
rules there will be a ‘f normal school grant ’’—a capitation fee for each 
pupil who shall have passed the examination, which fee may be increased 
in the case of honour students. Besides this, there is the ‘‘ bonus 
school grant,” an increase of 10 or 20 per cent. on the ‘normal 
school grant,” when the report of the inspectors is satisfactory, or 
highly so. 

t eat be said that these regulations are satisfactory. Except that 
the capitation fee is not calculated as so many shillings per hundred 
marks won by the pupils, we have the old evil system of payment by 
results back again. The bonus grant will not ensure the merits that 
good inspection should encourage. One or two honours pupils would 
earn the additional 10 or 20 per cent. more easily. Had the Board 
also laid down that the ‘“‘normal school grant” would be wholly or 

ially withheld if the school did not satisfy the inspectors, it would 

more efficacious. The provision that the exhibition won by a pupil 
may be applied to paying for his preparation during the previous year 
is likely to lead to the worst of the old evils, the speculative working up 
of pupils in the hope of future profit on them. It will always be im- 
possible to award endowment on such a basis—the results of examina- 
tions—without producing evils and a defective kind of education. It 
is, however, possible that inspection may be made gradually of more 
importance, as it becomes possible to establish it on a good system. 
Six subjects, still required for a pass, is too large a number, and will 
continue to produce overwork, even if the examinations be made easy. 

The Board have refused the request of the various educational associ- 
ations that they should appoint a Consultative Committee composed of 
practical teachers, to whom they might submit important changes and 
their rules before publication for suggestion and criticism, and refused 
what seems to be an excellent proposal in rather a discourteous 
fashion. 

During the month of May the Alexandra College Guild, composed of 
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BLACKIE & SON’S BOOKS 
FOR OXFORD LOCALS, 1903. 


Macbeth. Edited by E. K. Cuamsers, M.A. ıs. [ Warwick Shakespeare. 
Macbeth. Edited by H.C. Norcutt, B.A. 8d. — [Junior School Shakespeare. 
Macheth,. Edited with Introduction and Notes, &c. 1s. [The Picture Shakespeare. 


Evangeline. Edited with Introduction, Notes, &c. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 
Talisman. School and Home Edition Cloth, ts. 
Chaucer—The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. Edited by E. F. 


WILLouGHBy, M.D. ıs. 6d. 


Gallic War—Books IV., V., Vi. Edited by Professor Jonn Brown, M.A. Illustrated. 
Book IV., 1s. 6d.; V., 2s.; VL, 1s. 6d. (Lilustrated Latin Series. 


Aeneid—Book VI, Edited by H. B. CorrteriLL, M.A. 2s. [JLélustrated Latin Series. 

Herace—QGdes, Iil., IV. Edited by Sternen Gwynn, B.A. 1s. 6d. each. 
[[ilustrated Latin Series. 

Euripides—Medea. Edited by P. B. Hatcomse, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


The Oxford Manuals of English History. Price is. each. 
I. The Making of the English Nation (55 3.c.-1135 A.D.). 
Il. King and Baronage (a.v. 1135-1327). 
Ill. England and the Hundred Years’ War (a.D. 1327-1485). 
IV. England and the Reformation (a.D. 1485-1603). 
V. King and Parilament (a.D. 1603-1714). 
VI. The Making of the British Empire (a.D. 1714-1832). . 


Sanderson’s Outlines of tho World’s History. Part IV. Modern 
History specially dealing with Eurepean History. 2s. 6d. 


The Acts. Annotated by Professor Linpsay. In Two Parts. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 7d. each. 
St. Luke. Annotated by Professor Linpsay. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 7d. 


UNSEENS. 


GRADUATED PASSAGES IN PROSE AND VERSE SELECTED MAINLY FROM EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


Latin Unseens. Junior, 3d.; Intermediate, 4d.; | German Unseens. Junior, 4d.; Senior (Prose 
Senior, 6d. only), 2s. 

Latin Grammar Papers. Selected from Oxford 
and Cambridge Local and London Matriculation Examination 
Papers. By A. C. LIDDELL, M.A. Is. 


French Unseens,. Junior, 3d. ; Intermediate, 1s.;| Greek Grammar Papers. Selected by A. C. 
Senior, Is. 6d. LIDDELL, M.A. Is. 6d. 


Greek Unseens. Junior, 4d.; Intermediate, 4d. ; 
Senior, 8d. 
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past and present students of the college, held their annual conference, 
at which reports of the social and philanthropic work of the Guild were 
submitted, and very interesting papers were read by Miss Paget, Mrs. 
Tennant, Lady Coote, and Miss Ford. 


SCHOOLS. 


HIGHBURY AND ISLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, —The annual prize-giving 
took place on May 2. Muriel Henderson (last year’s head girl) obtained 
an entrance scholarship at Westfield College and the Reed Scholarship 
at Bedford College. She accepted the one for Westfield, and is now 
studying there. May Lewisgained full Certificate Universities Joint Board ; 
five others first part of Certificate. London University Matriculation : 
four in First Division. Royal Drawing Society’s full Honour Certi- 
ficates, three. Other distinctions include two Diplomas, Royal 
Horticultural College, Swanley; (ueen’s Gold Medal for Design, 
Royal Female School of Art ; Art Master’s Certificate, South Kensing- 
ton; Intermediate B.A., Andrews Scholarship for Classics, University 
College, London ; B.A. London (three, one with Teacher’s Diploma) ; 
B.Sc., London; Oxford Honours School in History, Second Class ; 
Oxford Honours School in English, First Class. 

HIGHGATE, THE GROVE SCHOOL.—Miss B. E. Gwyer, who went 
from this school to Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, with a classical 
scholarship, in October, 1900, has just been placed in the Second Class 
in Classical Moderations. 

MARY DATCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—The completion of a large 
gymnasium for the use of the school and of two Badminton courts in 
addition to the already existing arrangements for tennis, have given a 
stimulus to the interest of the girls in this school both in calisthenics 
and in games. A very good drill display was given in the large hall of 
the school on the last day of the Easter Term, and a similar per- 
formance took place in connexion with the annual reunion of Old 
Datchelorites held on May 9. A studio has also been recently added 
to the school buildings. Like the gymnasium, it is the gift of the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and is excellently equipped and fitted. Its 
influence is already seen in the increased interest of the girls in their art 
work. Additional help is being afforded to the practical study of 
botany by the laying out of a “ school garden,” which is intended to 
aftord the girls facilities for the study of the development of plant life. 
The physical laboratory receztly added to that for chemistry already 
possessed by the school is in almost constant use, and the interest of the 
girls in their science work is very marked. The school is to be 
examined, as usual, by the Cambridge Syndicate in June and July, and 
is also to be inspected in July by the Board of Education, in connexion 
with which the whole of the work in experimental science, mathe- 
matics, and drawing is being carried on. 

MARY DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE.—This college, which is 
one of the centres for the training of teachers in secondary schools 
recognized by the Board of Education, and included in the list of such 
places of training given in the draft Order in Council recently issued for 
the formation of a Kegister of Teachers, will be examined in July at the 
close of the fourteenth year of its existence, when the senior division 
students will present themselves for the Cambridge Teacher’s Certi- 
ficate. | The most distinctive feature of the college this year is the size 
of its junior or preparatory division. The division consists of two 
sections, one working for the London B.A. degree, the other for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Honours Certificate. The work of the Cam- 
bridge section includes classics and mathematics, French, English 
language and literature, and history, ancient and modern. In September 
a class for logic will also be formed. All sections of the colleze— 
senior, kindergarten, and preparatory—meet weekly for criticism- 
lessons, and also for special lectures given by visiting lecturers. Since 
Christmas lectures have been given on Froebel’s methods, and on the 
work of Pestalozzi, by Mrs. Turner (Miss A. J. Ward); on the teaching 
of Science, by Dr. Kimmins; on History and Literature, by Mr. H. E. 
Maldon, M.A.; and on Philosophy by Prof. Knight. Two former 
students of the Mary Datchelor College were presented for the B.A. 
degree at the London University on May 14; another has just been 
appointed head mistress of one of the provincial schools of the Transvaal, 
and sails this month. 

PORTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—AlIl the five candidates sent in for the 
Senior Centre Examination of the Associated Board of the Royal 
Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music were successful, 
one obtaining honours (piano). One Junior candidate also passed. 
Miss May Brice, from the Maria Grey Training College, has joined the 
staff this term. 

RossALL SCHOOL.—Sir F. D. Lugard has been awarded one of the 
Royal Geographical Society’s medals for this year. P. C. Phillips 
played hockey for Wales v. England. Term ended on April 3; we 
returned on the 29th. We were far more-fortunate than most schools this 
spring in our health bill: work was little hindered by sickness. The 
Sports were of unusual interest this year; larger fields entered than 
ordinarily, but no records were broken. Renton was sports champion, 
and Wilson’s gained the greatest number of points and the challenge 
cup. A Moor Challenge Cup has been presented by five O.R.’s 
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for the quarter mile. On March Io the school readings were held, and 
were far above the common in every way. On the evening of the 2nd 
we had a delightful entertainment, musical and comic. The memorial 
scheme has now been promised £800. In the last hockey match of the 
season we defeated Old Rossallians by 2 goals to nil. In football we 
have payer 12 matches, won 5, and lost 7; the second XI have won 5 
out of 6 matches. In the Senior League Cordner’s just appear above 
Worship’s ; in the Junior, Christie’s. A pretty controversy has been 
stirred up in the Xossa/an by the letter of an ò. R., urging the aboli- 
_ tion of our peculiar form of hockey on the shore; a clear majority are 
against him. The Rev. Canon A. T. Wirgman, V.D., Chaplain at 
Port Elizabeth, who was at school here in the sixties, preached this 
term, and in private conversation delighted his hearers by many quaint 
remembrances of his school-days. 

SHEPTON MALLET GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Mr. Herbert Hatch, 
B.Sc. (Vict.), has been appointed assistant science master, vice Mr. S. 
Slefrig, B.Sc., resigned. 

STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL.—The Local Centre Examination of the 
Royal Academy and Royal College of Music was held for the first 
time at Stamford on April 7. The following pupils of Fräulein Stellwagen 
were successful in passing the examination :—Senior Grade: M. E. 
Camm, E. M. Stapleton, F. M. Furley ; Junior Grade: E. Smalley, 
A. Vergette. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—W. McNaught has gained a 
Mathematical Exhibition at Worcester College, Oxford. The Old 
Boys’ annual dinner took place on May 14 at the Hotel Cecil, Mr. 
Augustus Prevost, Governor of the Bank of England, in the chair. The 
annual school sports took place at Stamford Bridge at the end of last 
term. A. D. Gaye has won the Quarter-Mile Public Schools Cham- 
pionship. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for May is awarded to “ Gwen.” 
Proxime accesserunt : “ Corbar,” “ Luz,” “ Ganseblume.” 

The Extra Prize for May is awarded to Miss Maud F. Brown- 
Westhead, Lea Castle, Wolverley, Worcestershire. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for April is Miss Mary 
Margaret Ridley, Intermediate School for Girls, Cardiff. 


Wir sind des Herrn, wir leben oder sterben ! 
Wir sind des Herrn, der einst fiir alle starb ! 
Wir sind des Herrn, und werden alles erben ! 
Wir sind des Herrn, der alles uns erwarb ! 


Wir sind des Herrn ! so lasst uns ihm auch leben, 
Sein eigen sein mit Leib und Seele gern, 

Und Herz und Mund und Wandel Zeugnis geben, 
Es sei gewislich wahr : Wir sind des Herrn ! 


Wir sind des Herrn! So kann im dunklen Thale 
Uns nimmer graun; uns scheint ein heller Stern, 
Der leuchtet uns mit ungetriibtem Strahle ; 

Es ist des Gottes Wort: Wir sind des Herrn ! 


Wir sind des Herrn ! So wird er uns bewahren 
Im lezten Kampf, wo andre Hiilfe fern ; 

Kein Leid wird uns vom Tode widerfahren, 

Das Wort bleibt ewig wahr : Wir sind des Herrn ! 


By ‘‘ GWEN.” 


We are the Lord’s, let life or death befall us! 
We are the Lord’s, Who death for all endured ! 
We are the Lord’s, an heritage before us ! 
We are the Lord’s, Who all for us secured ! 


We are the Lord’s ! to Him then let us tender 
Body and soul in willing service free, 

And heart and lips and life their witness render, 
That this indeed is true: The Lord’s are we! 


We are the Lord’s, so can no fear affright us, 
Tho’ dark the vale; for one bright star we see, 
Whose ray undimmed doth ever lead and light us; 
That ray the Word of God: The Lord’s are we! 


We are the Lord’s! He will protect us ever 
In our last strife, when other helpers flee, 
Then death itself, we know, can harm us never, 
That word is true for aye: The Lord’s are we. 
(Continued on page 398.) 


GINN & COMPANY, 


| Educational Publishers, 
9 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


T° meet the growing demand for their school and college books, Messrs. GINN & COM- 

PANY, the leading educational publishers of America, heretofore represented in London 
by an agent, have opened a Branch Office at the above address, under the management of 
Mr. FRED J. MATHESON, through which all business for Great Britain and Ireland, the rest 
of Europe, and all British Colonies and possessions, with the exception of Canada, will now be 


conducted. 
INVITATION TO TEACHERS. 
All interested in teaching are cordially invited to call at No. 9 St. Martin’s Street, where 
special facilities are given for the inspection of the books published by: Messrs. GINN & 
OMPANY, representative of the most advanced methods in American Education. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES. 

GINN & COMPANY desire to call special attention to their ‘‘ College Series” of Greek and 
Latin Authors; ‘‘ Latin and Greek School Classics”; their ‘‘ International Modern Language 
Series” ; and their books on Anglo-Saxon, 

GINN & COMPANY publish a large assortment of English Classics edited respectively for 
children and for the students of Higher lish. 

Excellent stories of Plant and Animal Life, designed to encourage observation and Nature 
study by the young, are among the publications of this house which have proved most popular. 


WORLD’S HISTORY. 


A GENERAL HISTORY FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By P. V. N. MYERS, recently Professor of History and Political Economy, University of Cincinnati. 
Half-leather, 7/4 x 5 ins., x. +759 pp., 31 maps, 145 illustrations, 6s. 6d. 
A complete outline in one volume of the World's History from that of Eastern Nations to the present time, accepted and recommended by 
all leading Colleges and Universities in the United States as the best brief course in general history. 


t This is a handsome volume, well printed on good, thin paper, admirably equipped with illustrations and maps . . , and bound in half-morocco. The text is clear, 
-readable, and well proportioned (bisecting at A.D. 476), and it attains a high level o enim k Altogether, the book strikes us as by far the fullest and cheapest single 
-volume manual of ‘ General History’ with which we are yet acquainted.” —Sckool World, February, 1902. 


Teachers desiring to examine this book with a view to its adoption for class use may obtain a copy on approval by writing for it. 


a 
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D 
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GINN & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 9 St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


NATURE LESSONS WITH 
THE BLACKBOARD. 


By F. F. LYDON, 
Art Master, Parmiter's School; People's Palace School of Art; 
and Tottenham Training College. 


Crown 4to, stiff boards, cloth back, 3/- net (postage 4d.). 


This work consists of 43 lessons and 42 full-sized plates (printed 
white on black), representing blackboard illustrations, with Introduc- 
tion and Directions for Drawing. The lessons deal with Plant Life, 
Insect Life, and the Comparison of Animals, and form a complete 
course of Object Lessons in Nature Study. The book will also meet 
the demand created by the modification of the Syllabus for Blackboard 
Drawing. 

Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, free on application. 


FLORAL DESIGN IN COLOUR. 


By F. F. LYDON. 
In two sets. Price 1/6 net per set (postage 2d.). 


This work consists of two packets of cards printed in colours, and 
gives a progressive course in elementary design. In Set A the natural 
tower is conventionalized, and repeating patterns suitable for borders 
are worked out from the element thus obtained. In Set B the con- 
ventionalized plant forms are adapted to the filling of given spaces, or 
for all-over patterns, suitable for textiles. The whole course is designed 
to meet the requirements of beginners in floral design, and is therefore 
specially suitable for use in the Higher-Grade and Secondary Schools, 
and in Art Classes and Schools of Art. 


BURNS & OATES, LIMITED, 
28 Orchard Street, London, W. 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


BY THE EDITOR OF 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


THE 


‘The POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA is the leading reference 
book for people with modest purses. it is now bein 
brought up to date by Dr. Charles Annandale, wi 
the assistance of an army of experts. 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA will consist of fourteen 
handsome Volumes, profusely illustrated, and bound 
in cloth with leather backs; the price of the whofe 
heing £8. 158. Eight Volumes are ready for delivery, 
and Brg remainder will appear at intervals of two 
months. 


-By an arrangement with the Proprietors, the “ Saturday 
Review” jis enabled to offer the work on the instal- 
ment plan. 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA is a Universal Gazettesr, an 
Attias of the World, a Universal History, a Biographical 
Dictionary, a Commercial Dictionary, a Political Dic- 
tionary, a Dictionary of the Sciences, of Philosophy, 
of Theology and Religion, of the Fine Arts, of Handi- 
crafts : in a word it is 


A DICTIONARY OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Dr. Annandate’s name is a guarantee of the value of the 
new Edition. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the “‘Sarurpay Review,” 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with the eight volumes of the New POPULAR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, and the remaining six as published, on account of which I 
-enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 108. per month for seventeen months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 


Signature 


Bem mee cw eww mmm wenn eee ee -m -y pe mance sear eenenbawasasesen 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN’S New First LATIN Book. 


ORA MARITIMA. 


A Latin Story for Beginners. 
, By E. A. SONNENSOHBIN, Litt.D., M.A. 


With Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and numerous Illustrations. 


Price 2s., cloth extra. 


A single Specimen Oopy will be sent to Teachers by the 
Publishers on receipt of 6d. in stamps. 


This book is the outcome of an attempt to combine the systematic order of the 
Grammar witb the interest and vitality of the Story-book. The Latin story forms 
a continuous narrative from beginning to end, which, it is hoped, may be read with 
pleasure by those for whom it is intended. At the same time the successive sections 
of the narrative are accurately graduated from the grammatical point of view, so 
that the pupil is led, as on the old-fashioned grammatical method, through a regular 
course of elementary Accidence and Syntax, and anticipations of future grammatical 
lessons are carefully excluded. 

Latin is here presented to the pupil not asa kind of Chinese puzzle the key to 
which is to be found by certain mechanical artifices, but as a diving language. The 
results of modern experience in the teaching of languages are fully utilized, while 
the error of attempting to teach a language without grammar is avoided. The book 
contains all the grammar which the pupil needs at this stage. 

Conversations and drill exercises, based upon the text, give plenty of practice in 
the use of the grammatical forms learnt. The book is thus a Latin Reading Book, 
a Latin Exercise Book, and an Elementary Latin Grammar in one. 

The scene of the story is laid in Kent, and an opportunity is thus presented of 
describing visits to historical sites, such as that of Caesar's landing place. In con- 
nexion with this part of the story, Caesar's invasions of Britain are narrated in simple 
language based on the vocabulary of the ‘‘ Bellum Gallicum.” The book accordingly 
forms a convenient bridge to Caesar. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LIMITED, 
Paternoster Square, London. 


AMBLESIDE SUMMER COURSE 


Nature Study, Kindergarten, Drawing, and 
Manual Training, 1902. 


The Course will be opened on July 28th, by A. EICHHOLZ, Esq., M.D., H.M.I. 


LIST OF SUSJECTS. 


Wood Work. - Cardboard Work. CLAY MODELLING. 
Sloyd. Metal Work. Paper and Colour 
Carving. Repoussé Work. Work. 


BLACKBOARD and Freearm Drawing. KINDERGARTEN. 
NATURE STUDY. 


Ambleside is an ideal locality for Nature Study. The Course will include 
a practical study of the life-histories of some common plants and animals, by field 
excursions, &c., under the guidance of Miss M. SIMPSON, of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. 


The staff of Instructors includes eleven highly qualified tutors, under the 
direction of Mr. J. VAUGHAN, Glasgow. 


To secure advantages of reduced scale of charges for apartments, &c., application 
forms must reach the Secretary before June 23rd, 1902. 


Full Prospectus, Entry Form, Time Table, &c., post free, from 


Mr. H. WAY, 111 Ramsden Road, Balham, London, 8.W. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT-BOOK AGENCY. 


During the last week in June there will be a SPECIAL SALE OF BOOKS 
that have not been included in Catalogue. To be sold at less than cost price. 


New Edition of Catalogue ready. 


20 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Close to Cray’s Inn Road and Chancery Lane.) 
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We classify the 107 versions as follows :— 


First Class.—Gwen, Oudemia, Borealis, Kaninchen, Fortes et 
Fideles, Quotus, Caller-Herrin, Corbar, Luz, Ganseblume, Bildad the 
Shuhite, A.S., Gothicus II., C.R. W., Lettie. 

Second Class.—Altnacoille, Argonaut, Sub cruce salus, 100,000, 
Gothicus, Updown, A Speckled Bird, Tomtit, Balloo, Jan-San, 
Epimedium, Wyvern, Philo-deutsch, Welkin, Marigold, Eliac, Petra, 
Pegotty, E.A.M., E.H.O., W.R.B., Grunewald, Meliora sequor, 
A.M.W., Eothen, E.M.M., Mendicant, Psalter und Harpe, Unver- 
drossen, Agricola, Neith. ; 

Third Class.—L’Inconnu, Helvetia, A.B.S. (Literal), Great Western, 
Terrasse, Ignoramus, Bernardine, Vedette, H.D. A., A.J.K., Scarry- 
breck, Peashooter, Mike, Urania, J.C.S., Urban (Aberdeen), Apogee, 
Owl, La Pierre Noire, Tireragh, Schon bestellt, Green, J.B.W., S. E.P., 
Ancilla, Tremarthia, E.C.N., Elgin, Avon Bridge, Scuta, L.McD., 
Musca, Eilrig, E.P., H.F.R.V., Mungal-Bungal, Romany, Harcim. 

Fourth Class.—St. Blaise, Niente, Yenadizze, A.B.S., Buckland, 
Little Britain, Kingston, Enilorac, C.C.C., Florenzo, Whitwarra, 
L. C. Wharton, Dr. Smyth, Cos (4 + B), Sorella, Tibed, Helena 
Classory, Bunch, Sweet Pea. 

Fifth Class.—Alibi, Glendower, K.M., Augusta Jeanneret. 


The German hymn needs little comment. The double rimes pre- 
sented no very formidable difficulty, and in so short a poem should 
certainly have been preserved. A prose version, however good, 
hardly deserved more than a fourth class. It was hard to trip, but ‘‘a 
brighter star” was not infrequent. ‘‘ We are the Lord’s, we live or 
else we die ” is a platitude for which Spitta is not responsible. ‘* Who 
once for all was slain” is an unfortunate ambiguity. ‘So °t be surely 
true the Lord’s we be ” is not euphonious. 


EXTRA PRIZE. 
SUBTILTIES FOR THE COMING CORONATION DINNER. 
By F. V. B. T. 

‘* This night I hold an old accustom’d feast.” 
(*‘ Romeo and Juliet,” Act. 1. Scene ii.) 

‘*To entertain great England’s lawful King.” 
“2 King Henry VI.,” Act tv. Scene x.) 

‘* Plant your joys in living Edward’s throne.” 
(“King Richard III.,” Act 11. Scene ii.) 


A baker’s dozen were all the ‘‘ subtilties ” sent in, and few of them 
showed any fancyor invention. Some were longer than the longest swan’s 


neck, others solid and sententious enough to have stuffed a goose. Iere 


is a passable Latin triplet : 


‘* Septimus Edvardus sexti sex duplicet annos. 
Te quoque, Alexandram, parili cumulamus honore, 
Nobilium proles genitor sis nobiliorum.” 


A Prize of Iwo Guineas ts offered for the best transla- 
tion of the following piece of French prose :— 


La REVOLUTION DE 1830. 


Les maisons royales ressemblent a ces figuiers de l’ Inde dont chaque 
rameau, en se courbant jusqu’a terre, y prend racine et devient un 
figuier. Chaque branche peut devenir une dynastie. A la seule con- 
dition de se courber jusqu’au peuple. i 

Telle est la théorie des habiles. 

Voici donc le grand art: faire un peu rendre à un succès le son 
d’une catastrophe afin que ceux qui en profitent en tremblent aussi, 
assaisonner de peur un pas de fait, augmenter la courbe de la transition 
jusqu’au ralentissement du progrès, affadir cette aurore, dénoncer et 
retrancher les âpretés de enthousiasme, couper les angles et les ongles, 
ouater le triomphe, emmitoufler le droit, envelopper le géant peuple de 
flanelle et le coucher bien vite, imposer la diète à cet excès de santé, 
mettre Hercule en traitement de convalescence, délayer évènement 
dans lexpédient, offrir aux esprits altérés d’idéal ce nectar étendu de 
tisane, prendre ses précautions contre le trop de réussite, garnir la 
révolution d’un abat-jour. 

1830 pratiqua cette théorie, déjà appliquée à l’ Angleterre par 1688. 

1830 est une révolution arrêtée à mi-côte. Moitié de progrès ; quasi- 
droit. Or la logique ignore là-peu-près, absolument comme le soleil 
ignore la chandelle. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by Fune 16, 
addressed “Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


BASED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE GERMAN REFORM MOVEMENT. 
Edited by WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


DENT’S 
FIRST FRENCH BOOK 


BASED ON THE HÖLZEL PICTURES OF THE SEASONS. 
By S. ALGE ano W. RIPPMANN. 


1/6 Net. 
1sT EDITION (5,000), November, 1898. 


2ND j (REVISED), September, 1899. 

3RD j January, 1900. 

4TH ji September, 1900. 

STH ši (completing 20,000), January, rgor. 

6TH e (REVISED), October, 1901. 

7TH š February, 1902. 

Sth BDITION (REVISED), completing 32,000 


Copies. JUST PUBLISHED. 
[°° This Edition contains five simple Songs, with Music. 


OTHER SUCCESSFUL VOLUMES. 
Second Edition. 
DENTS SHOCOND FRENCH BOOK. By S. Atce and W. RIPPMANN. 
Illustrated by C. E. Brock. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
Fourth English Edition. . 
DENT’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Based on the Hölzel Pictures of 
the Seasons. By S. Arcs, S. HAMBURGER, and W. RippMann. Cloth, 


2s. net. 
Second Edition. 
GERMAN DAILY LIFB. By Dr. Kron. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Just Published. Second Edition, Revised ant Enlarged. 
HINTS ON THACHING FRENOH. With a Running Commentary to 
‘*Dent’s First and Second French Books.” By W. RIPFPMANN, rs. 6d. net. 


Post Free on Application.—A 16-page List of Messrs. Dent's 
MODERN LANGUAGE BOOKS, giving Full Details. Also Particulars of 
DENT'S FIRST LATIN BOOK; the TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE FOR 
SCHOOLS ; and. the TEMPLE SERIES OF ENGLISH and CLASSICAL 
TEXTS, prepared for Schools 


J. M. DENT & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


@ For a Lady's Desk. 


“SWAN” 


Fountain 
Pens * 


Supersede dirty ink 

pots, rusty steel nibs, 

pen holders, wipers, 
etc. 


Make 
Writing a 
Pleasure 


Gold. or 
18ct. Gold, ... 


10/6 to 
SB B £20. 


SOLD BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 
Catalogue Free. 


~ MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 


95a, Regent St., W., 3, Exchange St., Manchester, 
and 37, Ave. de l’Opera. Paris. 
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ARE 

YOU 
WANTING 
PUPILS ? 


A large number of Parents from abroad will visit 
England for 


THE CORONATION, 


and will take the opportunity of choosing Schools for 
their children. 


MAY WE SUGGEST TO YOU 


a small scheme of insertions of advertisements in the 
best London papers, in order that your School may be 
brought to the notice of these Parents? 


If you favour us with an enquiry, please send a 
copy of your Prospectus. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 


WITH YOUR 
PRESENT 
PROSPECTUS ? 


It has to travel many miles—all over England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and probably to India, 
the Colonies, and the Continent—and speak to parents 
on your behalf. 


Does it do justice to Your School? 


Are the claims of your School amply set forth? Is 
it finely printed on good paper—and are your blocks 
the best that can be made? If not, and you will 
favour us with an enquiry, we shall be pleased to send 
you suggestions for a new one, and specimens of the 
Prospectuses we have printed — with estimate of cost, free 
of charge. 


J. & J. PATON, 
EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 


143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


THE CARNEGIE TRUST IN OPERATION. 


O important are the educational experiments of the Car- 
negie Trust, and so far reaching in their potential effects, 
that the working of the Trust up to date deserves careful 
scrutiny—all the more so because primal precedent is only too 
apt to crystallize into hard and fast permanence unless the 
searchlight of criticism be promptly turned on its operation. 
Of the two departments of the Trust expenditure, that dealing 
with University equipment is generally conceded to be the more 
important. But, until more definite information is before the 
public as to the intentions of the Trust, criticism is best 
deferred. With regard to the plan of fee payment, it is now 
possible, more particularly with the aid of the first report, to 
glean some idea of how the magnificent innovation is going 
to work out. The trustees and the Trust officials deserve 
every credit for the promptitude of their initiative and the 
general smoothness of their arrangements. Necessarily some 
of the guiding principles adopted are tentative, and the Trust 
has already showed its willingness to accept modifications by 
consenting (very properly) to the inclusion of the veterinary 
colleges within the scope of the benefaction. This article 
directs attention to some points, not all of them minimal, 
which deserve further reconsideration. 

One trivial point that has caused annoyance altogether 
beyond its importance requires Mr. McCormick’s attention. 
The first Trust documents were sent out, like bucket-shop cir- 
culars, in envelopes endorsed outside in flamboyant crimson 
type, and open to every prying postmistress and inquisitive 
landlady. This seems hardly in accordance with Mr. Car- 
negie’s expressed wish for privacy, and perhaps the secretary 
will see to it, when his first stock of stationery needs replenish- 
ment, that the halfpenny coloured envelopes are replaced by the 
more modest penny plain. 

“ Plus ça change plus c’est la même chose” is likely to be the 
first verdict on the Universities after their transformation. The 
fee subsidy is likely to prove less revolutionary than the 1892 
Ordinances. The Scots student of tradition who perhaps (to 
borrow a pleasant phrase from Mrs. Oliphant) “had outgrown the 
parish school, and while hoeing the potatoes or digging the peats , 
had dreams of Glasgow college and the world,” and whose ad- 
venture into the humanities was a conquering expedition over 
circumstances, survives chiefly to be exploited in fiction for the 
delectation of the Southron. A successor, more adapted to 
modern requirements, has been evolved, whose extreme effici- 
ency in the examination room more than counterbalances his 
diffidence outside the routine of the frock-coat careers. The 
number of students has increased by a percentage so small as 
to be insignificant. But organic change is a plant of slow 
growth. It is easy to see that nine-tenths of the first benefi- 
ciaries would in any case have been attending classes the first 
winter. To cavil at their application would be uncharitable 
and misleading. The philippics of Principal Story may safely 
be discounted. The geographical location of the Scots 
Universities allows them to tap directly more than half the 
artisan population of Scotland, and this they have always 
done with success. To the relative poverty of the “poor 
professional class,” especially those in the country dis- 
tricts who have to board their children away from home for 
education, the Trust will afford an appreciable alleviation. To 
take that profession alone whose statistics of income are most 
easily accessible, the stipends returned in the Scottish Church 
and University Almanac show that how the majority of country 
ministers manage to keep up appearances and educate even an 
average-sized family as they do is a sociological puzzle. But, 
because the expenditure in fee payment only amounted to 
£22,941 the first year, it would be premature to conclude that 
a marginal saving of £30,000 is likely to be transferred every 
year to the equipment fund. Allowance must be made for in- 
dividual changes of plan and adaptations of school curricula to 
become manifest, and it is not improbable that the demars of 
the Trust will creep up perceptibly year by year. The ‘rust 
revenue is fixed, but the demands of Scotland in the matter of 
cheap education are very elastic. If Scotland were self-suffici- 
ent unto itself, there would be a natural check of the irruption 
into the professions, but, as it has an immediately inexhaustible 
outlet in the Empire of which it is a part, there seems every 
feasibility for driving a tremendous trade in the export of cheap 
and efficient professional labour. Clearly this is Scotland’s 
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gain, even if it does further embarrass the Southron parent's 
problem of what to do with his sons. So far as home-staying 
Scotland is concerned, the most widely diffused advantages 
seem likely to be those accruing from the immense potential 
increase in the number of educated women. As a bridge 
between the schoolroom and marriage, the Universities will 
meet a long-felt middle-class want. 

The qualifications demanded by the Trust as to connexion 
with Scotland are commendably liberal. The return of the 
native, drawn by the lode-star of his new birthright, is not likely 
to fail when the proof of his nativity consists in showing that at 
least one of his grandparents was Scotch. It is even possible 
that the soft option of two years’ attendance at a Scotch school 
may come as a boon to half-pay legionaries, literary men, and 
straitened rentiers of origin other than Scotch who have children 
to educate, and will make Scotland a desirable halting-place for 
the peripatetic branches of the Civil Service. 

With regard to the preliminary “ proofs of capacity,” the 
Trust has followed the standard of entrance laid down by the 
1892 Ordinances for each faculty. The sweet reasonableness of 
this proposal is purely superficial. Entrance requirements are 
far from uniform. The danger of putting an undue premium 
on one faculty to the disadvantage of the others, and to the 
detriment of the normal balance of careers, has not been fairly 
faced. For the Trust to avoid an undue diversion of young 
brains into paths which may be a will-o’-the-wisp to them and 
the country is not easy, but to hold the balance even between 
the careers it does control is perfectly practicable. 

A comparative study of the Trust statistics yields some in- 
teresting information. Out of a total disbursement of £22,941, 
the faculty of medicine claims £10,585, while all the other 
faculties together net £12,356. When the figures for the forth- 
coming summer session fall to be included, it will be fcund that 
medicine will absorb more than half the annual expenditure of 
the Trust fee fund. As the detailed statistics of attendance 
in the various faculties given in the current University 
calendars refer to 1900-01, and the Carnegie Trust figures to 
1901-02, it is not possible to work out exactly the ratio in each 
faculty between the total number of students in attendance and 
the number of students receiving assistance. But, as the at- 
tendance does not vary much from year to year, and as the in- 
crement in attendance for the present year has been already 
authoritatively stated to be not great, amounting only to an 
increase of 155 at Edinburgh and 21 at Glasgow, it is easy to 
arrive at a rough approximation. As regards theology, the result 
is rather startling. The number of theological students on the 
books of the Trust appears to outnumber the total number of 
theological students in the Universities a year ago. Unless the 
fees of classes in the Free Church colleges are paid (and of this 
the returns make no mention), the deduction is inevitable that 
the well-to-do classes have practically abandoned the Estab- 
lished Church asa career for their sons. The medical faculties 
attract more non-Scottish students than any of the other facul- 
ties. In Edinburgh, last winter session, out of 1,403 students 
(which total leaves out of count over ninety women), 623 were 
from Scotland, 323 from England and Wales, 234 from British 
Colonies, 117 from Ireland, 77 from India, and 29 from foreign 
countries. Excluding the non-Scottish students at Edinburgh, 
and accepting the full totals for the other Universities, there 
emerges the conclusion that about 55 per cent. of Scottish 
medical students avail themselves of the Trust. It is unex- 
pected to find the ratio of beneficiaries in arts a smaller one. 
Even the exclusion of the training college contingent (121 
strong) does not wholly explain the disparity. About 42 per 
cent. of the students in arts have their fees paid by the Trust. 
The percentage of women arts students at Glasgow requiring 
aid is strikingly small. Science students seem still less pri- 
vileged, for only about 27 per cent. of them profit by the Trust. 
But it is with regard to students in law that the most astonish- 
ing result is reached. There are about 600 matriculants in the 
law faculties. Of these only 56 have surmounted the barrier of 
the Trust requirements, being rather under 10 per cent. 

It is an anomaly worth noting that, while it costs £5,292. 4s. 
to pay the fees of 381 medical students at Edinburgh, it costs 
only £1 more to pay the fees of 508 medical students at 
the other three Universities. The difference is mainly due to 
the fact that the usual fee for a curriculum lecture course in 
medicine at Edinburgh is £4. 4s., as against £3. 3s. over the 
rest of Scotland. Now that they know their necessitous 


students are provided for, there is nothing to prevent the other 
medical faculties raising fheir charges by a guinea per class, a 
pleasant prospect for the independent parent. It is not likely 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Dundee will acquiesce silently in 
Edinburgh pocketing a 25 per cent. premium on the fees of 
every medical student. The 1892 Act imposed a uniform tariff 
of examination fees on the four Universities (one clause of which 
has been steadily infringed by Edinburgh University under the 
guise of re-examination fees on a scale which the Act never 
contemplated), and the fee list is also similar with the single 
exception of the Edinburgh faculty of medicine. It is desir- 
able that this anomaly should be rectified, and the Carnegie 
Trust are obviously in a suitable position to press for some 
modus vivendi between the four Universities. 

The most dubious line adopted by the Trust has been the 
avoidance of any attempt to define the minimum acquirement 
essential to University aspirants with a view to insisting on the 
same irreducible minimum from entrants in any faculty. Owing 
to the want of a common matriculation examination — rumour 
believes in the impending rectification of this defect—the Trust 
may well be pardoned for treating the initiatory year as ex- 
ceptional, and recommending a temporary adherence to the 
discordant system of entrance tests in vogue. But such 
acquiescence should be clearly understood to be provisional. 
Consider the entrance exactions for the different faculties. 
Divinity is usually a post-graduate course, and all entrants 
must at least have attended an Arts course. The standard of 
entrance in the other faculties is primarily fixed by the Leaving 
Certificate examinations (with the ancillary test of the University 
Joint Board). For the curriculum in Arts the preliminary test 
comprises passes on the Higher Grade in mathematics, English, 
Latin, and a third language. The Science Preliminary is 
similar, with the option of substituting a modern language in 
lieu of a compulsory Latin. In Law the test is still stiffer. Only 
graduates in Arts are admitted to the LL.B., and for that un- 
successful innovation, the B.L. degree, not only must the Arts 
Preliminary be passed, but three subjects of the Arts curriculum 
on the M.A. standard as well. In glaring contradistinction to 
all this severity is the Medical Preliminary examination. Lower 
Grade passes in mathematics, English, Latin, and a third 
language suffice. This laxity is the root of the whole difficulty. 
In theory a year should elapse between passing four subjects 
on the Lower Grade and passing them on the Higher Grade. 
In practice the vast majority of pupils take from eighteen 
months to two years to complete the higher standard work. 

This anomaly is not exactly the fault of the Universities. There 
are more complaisant medical schools elsewhere which, if the 
entrance exactions in Scotland were raised, might doubtless prove 
more attractive to a few of the Colonial and English students 
now instructed here. But, with the growth of well equipped 
medical schools at their own doors, their gradual defection ıs, 
as the last Edinburgh General Council report pointed out, but 
a matter of time. It isthe General Medical Council, which is the 
real stumbling block. The Council is chiefly representative of 
a number of competing licensing bodies whose interest lies in 
obtaining a maximum of students for a maximum of time. How 
to steal the bread out of the mouth of the secondary schools is 
one of the problems this Council spends its life in solving. 
After having done good service in rescuing the medical profes- 
sion from an intellectual slough of despond, the Council has 
itself got stuck in the mud. It seems to have exhausted its 
conciliation of the licensing bodies by arriving at a literary 
standard which is lower than the lowest group Leaving Certi- 
ficate which will be granted in Scotland whenever Sir H. Craik’s 
new circular comes into active operation. Meantime it devotes 
its energies to boycotting the English and Scottish Colleges of 
Surgeons for recognizing at last the sound and statesmanlike 
view that schools are the proper seminaries for the scientific 
alphabet. The thanks of all friends of Scottish education are 
due to Sir W. T. Gairdner, who, faithful among the faithless, 
has held tenaciously to the opinion that the real business of the 
medical colleges is to teach medicine with its anatomical and 
physiological bases, and not the rudiments of physics and 
chemistry, any more than the rudiments of Latin and arithmetic. 

Obviously to raise the entrance requirements in medicine for 
every one is outside the province of the Trust. Asa matter of 
fact the practice of undercutting the market in the matter of 
preliminary requirements has been a far from negligible factor 
in the rise of the Edinburgh Medical School. Sir William 
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Hamilton’s stage thunder of half a century ago echoes still: 
“whether the Medical Doctorate was to be still further eviscer- 
ated of all literary qualification. . . . The medical aspirant who 
finds himself from want of Greek unable to rise into a Dublin 
apothecary is obliged to subside into an Edinburgh physician. 
- . - Medicine has ceased in Scotland to be a learned profes- 
sion.” But there is nothing to prevent the Trust demanding 
from applicants in medicine the same proofs of capacity as their 
contemporaries in other faculties. 

Leaving out the Church, which superadds theology to arts, it 
must be remembered that the only two ordinary careers where 
the University curriculum is self-sufficient are secondary school- 
mastering and medicine. This is itself an inducement to study 
medicine, since the market price of mediocrity is higher therein. 
Most other openings do not dispense with apprenticeship, and 
owe a first allegiance to bodies outside the University. Students 
going to the Scots Bar usually graduate. But a glance through 
the Stamp Office list shows that four-fifths of the solicitors in 
Scotland do not. Practically all of them have attended the 
University. Until recently this attendance was compulsory, 
and the tradition is still followed. To exclude the majority of 
law students, as the Trust is doing, for failure to comply with the 
present preliminaries to a Law degree is pedantic. Every pro- 
spective law agent has to pass before his own Board a second 
general knowledge examination equivalent to the Arts Pre- 
liminary, save only that for the fourth subject in the Arts 
examination book-keeping is substituted. Furthermore, the 
Law degree is not on all fours with the Medical, inasmuch as the 
Law degree is a luxury entirely outside the ordinary course of 
qualification for the profession. Unhappily the Trust regula- 
tions are so framed as largely to warn off the course students 
whose professional traditions make a practical apprenticeship 
the primary part of their training, and lecture-room knowledge 
a subsidiary superstructure, in favour of those whose inclinations 
and opportunities are more sequestered and academic. 

That technical and commercial education should no longer be 
considered the mere step-daughters of Minerva was understood 
to be one of the main motives of the benefaction. The Univer- 
sities have but one link with organized commercial education. 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants has made it incumbent 
on apprentices to take out the classes of Scots law and con- 
veyancing. The step shows liberality of view, though it does 
€xpose the apprentices to lengthy disquisitions on such extran- 
€ous subjects as criminal law. Before indenture accountants 
pass a general knowledge examination, rather easier than the 
Medical Preliminary. If it is desirable to bring such careers in 
closer touch with academic life, the fact of apprenticeship ex- 
perience might surely be counted for righteousness. Here 
as the first nucleus of the desiderated Faculty of Commerce. 
Yet such students are thrust aside because they have no intention 
of taking a Law degree. 

Of all the institutions whose students deserve the relief from 
the burden of fees the inadequately endowed technical colleges 
meet most directly the clamant needs of Scotland. Consider 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, which 
nly awaits the awakening of Glasgow to its responsibilities to 
become the chief technological faculty of the Empire. The 
‘Study for the diploma is quite up to the usual standard for a Uni- 
versity qualification. Yet the few students taking the ordinary 
day diploma courses for the A.G.T.C. have been ruled out. 
Some have been simply juggled out inasmuch as their diploma 
course will be counted for two-thirds of the Glasgow B.Sc., 
provided the University Preliminary in science is passed, and 
at is usual for the technological student to take this additional 
general knowledge examination after, rather than before, his 
Bath Street course. The general knowledge examination of the 
college compares not unfavourably with the Medical Preliminary. 
But surely it is a further proof of suitability, which only 
poe could fail to recognize, that many of these students 

ave served the usual five years’ active apprenticeship to their 
calling, and most of them have at least gone through consider- 
able part of their workshop training. In a footnote to the 
reprint of his address at the British Association Glasgow 
meeting, Prof. John Perry remarks: “ In spite of enormous loss 
continually going on through the ignorance of English-speaking 
engineers (I know of most dreadful examples), the great 
majority of English-speaking emplovers of engineers believe 
the unscientific English engineer to be preferable to the finished 
polytechnic engineer. As an employer, I myself used to feel 


very undecided.” Dr. Perry is an ardent advocate—none more 
so—of the scientific training of the engineer. But he recognizes 
that practice and theory take some reconciliation, and that too 
exclusive reliance on theory is an even worse state of affairs than 
rule of thumb. Now the Trust regulations put a premium on 
the polytechnic kind of man. However regrettable the fact 
may be, however much it may reflect on our chaotic system of 
education, the fact must be weighed that the vast majority of 
engineering students are not prepared at present to master their 
trade in the shops and at the same time meet their more bookish 
fellows on a litérary level inthe examination room. In a speech 
the other month M. Leygues, the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, justified his policy by the remark : “ The /ycées and 
the faculties must not be thrown open to all ; for to do so would 
be to create a mass of educated men fit for nothing.” Scotland 
is more fortunately situated in this matter, since the high road 
to England is always before our surplus intellectuals. Still the 
Carnegie Trust, if not wisely managed, does stand in danger of 
doing national disservice. 

Now it is with regard to our ordinary technical students that 
the risk of fostering déclassés is least, and it is upon such men 
that the curse of literary examination weighs most heavily. It 
is not at all illogical, while pressing for the abolition of the 
present preferential tariff discriminating medicine from the 
other old-established professions, to advocate some relaxation 
of the literary demands which debar the vast majority of 
Scottish technical students from the advantages of the Trust. 
Men who are serving, or have served, an apprenticeship to some 
craft should not be handicapped at scratch along with their 
more leisured competitors. Apprenticeship is itself a valuable 
education, and should be counted as such. Even if it were not 
SO, a strong case on the lines of Mill’s “infant industry” argu- 
ment could be made out for this advocated departure from 
educational free trade. If the present standard of the Medical 
Preliminary examination is to be retained as a minimum quali- 
fication, it should only be allowed to apply to students of the 
type here indicated, and the diplomas of the technical colleges 
should be admissible in themselves as a sufficient goal at 
present forthe average applicant. One of the sanest addresses 
on the possible operations of the Trust—that of Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, of Aberdeen—drew a parallel between the educational 
systems started last century in Greece and in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Supporting his contention that education still 
tends to be too pre-eminently literary, this distinguished scholar 
pointed out that modern Greece had gone from bad to worse 
chiefly through its literary exclusiveness in education, while 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, proceeding on opposite lines, had not 
only become more prosperous, but had even then not lost the 
appreciation of ancient literature, since there were always 
plenty of persons naturally inclined to such studies. It is to 
be feared that the Carnegie Trust treatment of the technical 
colleges smacks not a little of modern Hellenism. 

The hundred and one other issues which the Carnegie report 
arises would lead one too far afield. “Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes?” How is the Trust to know its students are getting 
value for the money? At least we may expect it, since “ equal 
rights” are the mode of the moment, to see that its protégés are 
treated alike, and that such malpraxis as the shabby treatment 
of women medical students at Glasgow is disallowed. But it 
may be pointed out that the working of the Trust already em- 
phasizes, and will emphasize still further, that it is not possible 
with comfort to pour new wine into old bottles. The times are 
ripe for a new Universities Commission. Indeed it is a question 
whether provision should not be made for a Revising Commis- 
sion every ten years, so omnipotent does the dead hand become 
in education and so fatally paralyzing. The last Commission 
did a magnificent work in sweeping away anachronisms, but it 
did not know where to stop, and evolved a monumental com- 
pendium of red-tape ordinances full of commandments of this 
type: “Thou shalt not study A unless thou hast also 
studied B, and intendest to study C, and hast passed a preli- 
minary examination in D.” The Ordinance which moors 
Honours students in Philosophy to a special examination in 
Greek in addition to their ordinary degree subjects (which may 
not include Greek at all) has at last proved irritating enough to 
induce the Scotch teachers of philosophy to petition for its re- 
moval. It is a type of the many scholastic pedantries in the 
Ordinances. In the Fortnightly Review for December, 1900, 
appeared an article by Dr. William Wallace, which quotes a 
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list of suggested reforms obtained frem a distinguished scholar 
who had held a chair in Scotland. One item was the suggestion 
that attendance on specified compulsory lecture courses should no 
longer be an essential condition of admission to degree examin- 
ations. This is a sine gua non of serious reform. The best short 
statement of the argument for lecture-room compulsion occurs 
in an early address of Huxley’s in the collection of educational 
essays brought together in 1867 by the American educationalist, 
E. L. Youmans. But Huxley drew his facts from the Royal 
College of Science, where circumstances were vastly different 
from the Scots Universities and classes reasonably small. 
Even there there has recently been an undignified squabble 
with dissatisfied students in metallurgy. The personal element 
in teaching will always be secure, and does not need bolstering 
up by any narrow monopoly. The case against the present 
system is, in part at least, set forth with tolerable effect by 
Dr. Ernest E. Greville, of Edinburgh, in his three recent essays 
on “ The State and the Student,” the most pungent critique of 
Scots University officialdom since the “ Glasgow University 
Pamphlets.” of the eighties. 

Professors should not be exempt from the stern but efficient 
rule current in most departments of life, that, if a man’s work is 
not as good as his rival’s, his clients fall away. As Dr. Greville 
says : “ Where we found a lecturer with the special gift of ex- 
position he would never lack an audience.” The lecture-rooms 
of the University, which stand vacant for most of the day, 
should be open to any graduate who desired to teach. The 
collections of specimens and apparatus should not be sacrosanct 
only to the professoriate. The biggest blunder both of the 1892 
Commission and of its predecessor (which gave the proposal 
closer examination) was the declinature to sanction the ac- 
climatization of something like the German Privat-docenten 
system. It is a great drawback to the beneficial working of the 
Carnegie fee fund that it threatens to rivet the fetters of Scots 
dependence on pontifical professorial prelections still more 
closely, while it tends to bribe away from the extra-mural 
lecturers in medicine (the only faculty where there is any 
approach to free trade in University teaching) some of the 
attendances formerly given by pupils studying for the medical 
licences, and attracted by the cheaper fee-scale fixed for them. 
How successful the competitive system may be even under the 
present hampering restrictions can be seen from Edinburgh. 
If it were not for the seventy extra-mural lecturers, the re- 
putation of Edinburgh as a teaching centre in medicine would 
collapse to-morrow like a pricked bubble. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Student’s Handbook of Stratigraphical Geology. By 
A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A., F.G.S. (Price 12s. net. 
Edward Stanford.) 

Students of all ages will welcome this handy volume; the 
undergraduate will take it as his guide on his first geological 
tour, and will not think it too heavy for his knapsack in the 
Isle of Wight or in the Lake District ; the student of maturer 
age who has learnt by long experience how impossible it has been 
hitherto to get any trustworthy and readily accessible informa- 
tion as to the geology of any place to which health or pleasure 
may take him will certainly find room for it in his portmanteau ; 
the more than mature will sit over the fire with it, or under the 
shady elm, and will rejoice over the wonderful development of 
Stratigraphical knowledge since the days when he wielded pick 
and hammer on Lower Greensand and Lower Silurian ; he will 
read that “the cumbrous designation of Old Red Sandstone 
should be relinquished ” ; he will be heard to mutter : “ Vectian,” 
“ Selbornian,” “Ordovician,” “ Valentian,” and then, like the 
Lotos-Eaters, “all at once he'll sing” : 


May the devil run through’t 
With his cloven foot ! 
Give me the good old strain, 
And the English pith 
Of old William Smith ; 
We shall ne’er see his like again ! 


But he is only an old grumbler. 


Beginning with a short introductory chapter and about thirty 
pages of admirably clear matter on the origin and succession 
of species and the classification and correlation of rock groups, 
we come to a very useful chapter on “The Literature of 
Historical Geology,” maps, stratigraphy, palzontology, palzo- 
geography, which was much needed, and for which many will 
be grateful. Then we plunge into the body of the book. 

It is not any exaggeration to say that there is no single 
rock group of any importance, from the lowest pre-Cambrian 
of Lewis to the latest of post-glacial gravels, which is omitted 
from these pages ; no smallest part of the country concerning 
which information is not to be found in them. 

For example, in chapter vii.—“ The Cambrian System ”—we 
have, first, a short account of the Sedgwick-Murchison dispute, 
then a section on “ The Life of the Silurian Period,” with a 
catalogue of the principal characteristic species, and about two 
dozen figures illustrating it. This is followed by the strati- 
graphical part, which is the principal part of the chapter, in 
sections headed South Wales, North Wales, Midland Counties, 
Lake District, Scotland, Ireland, Continental Equivalents. 
Finally, we have a page on contemporary volcanic rocks, a 
couple of pages on the physical geography of the period, and 
a list of the original works quoted in the text. There are very 
clear geologically shaded maps of part of Pembrokeshire and 
of North-West Wales, and six sections across these and other 
Cambrian districts. A page is given to a most useful table, 
showing the correlation of the rocks in the different districts. 

Thus, in thirty-six octavo pages the student will find what 
he would otherwise have to search for through many volumes 
and through endless numbers of magazines and journals. 

Nor is Mr. Jukes-Browne content with merely stating in a 
general way that rocks of Cambrian age, more or less com- 
parable with those of North Wales, are to be found in other 
districts, such as Shropshire and Warwickshire; he con- 
descends to special, and almost minute, local information. 
The extract given below, greatly abbreviated, from page 87, 
will show what we mean :— 


Passing again to Nuneaton, we have what appears to be a complete 
succession of beds without break or faulting — (ili.) Upper or Merevale 
Shales ; (ii.) Middle or Oldbury Shales ; (i.) Lower or Purley Shales. 
The fauna of the Purley Shales is comparable with that of the 
Conocoryphe exulans zone of Sweden, which belongs to the Para- 
doxides division, and homotaxial with our Menevian series. The Old- 
bury Shales are comparable with the black shales of Malvern and the 
lower Dolgelly beds. The Merevale Shales appear to represent the 
lower part of the Shineton Shales and of the Malvern grey shale. No 
horizon comparable with the mass of the Lingula flags has been 
recognized ; but this may be due to the scarcity of fossils in the lower 
part of the Oldbury shales. 


We have taken as our example of Mr. Jukes-Browne’s method 
the chapter on the Cambrian system almost by chance ; any 
other chapter would illustrate it equally well. What he has 
done for one system he has done for all, and he has done it 
equally well. The book is an English book, and naturally treats 
chiefly of British rocks ; but the rocks of the mainland come in 
for their share of notice, as we have seen in the case of the 
Cambrians, and they are even more fully treated of where, as 
with the Trias, the Continental series are taken as the standard 
with which our own are compared. But, of course, the Con- 
tinental areas are far too extensive to admit of such minute 
description as is given to the British areas. 

We, unfortunately, cannot close our notice of this most 
delightful and instructive book without a grumble or two. On 
page 16 we are reminded that Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary 
may be used as ¢sme-words equivalent to Paleozoic, Mesozoic, 
and Cainozoic ; and on page 458 we find the heading : “ Tertiary 
or Cainozoic Time.” But we do not find any similar headings 
for the older eras, though at the beginning of chapter xii. we 
read: “ With the close of the Permian period the last remnants 
of Palzeozoic life became extinct in the British area.” And 
must English geologists of the future use the words “ Paleogene” 
and “ Neogene,” signifying the older and the newer kind of 
Tertiary life? They surely by nature signify no such thing, 
and the “ Paleogene Cainozoic” looks queer, to say the least of 
it. But “ Hantonian” and “Icenian” are little better. Mr. 
Jukes-Browne must find the right words. 

It is a pity that the vulgar misprint of Productus for Producta 
is perpetuated in this volume. It is not known when the mistake 
first arose, nor why Voluta, Purpura, Limnea, Neptunea have 
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escaped the same fate. It will probably be long before a fresh 
edition of the book appears—the labour of preparing one would 
be immense ; but, when the time comes for it, we hope, for the 
sake of all history and of all grammar, that the correction will 
be made. 

And, finally, we shall hope for an index of places ; it would 
add greatly to the convenience of the student, as also would an 
index or a list of the maps and horizontal sections. 


A History of English Literature; 600 fo 1900 A.D. By E. 
ENGEL. Translated from the German. (8% X5! in, 
pp. xii., 491 ; price 7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This is a very uneven and, on the whole, a disappointing 
book. A great part of it is so well informed and shows such 
critical skill and sound appreciation that one is charmed as one 
reads ; but a great part also is so poorly informed and is so 
uncritical and unappreciative that one wonders that any one 
should have cared to print such lame and impotent judgments, 
This is the more disconcerting in that the book is written for 
German and not English readers, and is liable to prove very 
misleading. The fact that it is written for German readers no 
doubt accounts for the constant dragging in of Goethe’s opinion 
on all possible occasions—which ends by being tiresome. Great 
as Goethe was and in so many ways, he is not a recognized 
authority on English literature, and his pronouncements have 
not always stood the test of time. 

Let us begin with the excellences of the book. The opening 
chapter provides a fairly satisfactory appreciation of “ the 
character of English literature.” Then the book proper begins. 
The period before Chaucer is treated briefly and somewhat as 
an introduction to what is to follow. But Chaucer himself and 
his writings are ably and sympathetically dealt with; while 
what is said of Chaucers contemporaries is on the whole well 
said, though very briefly. There follows a brief account of what 
is called “old English national poetry”—for national we our- 
selves would read fopu/ar—namely, the more or less old ballads. 
The appreciation of their character and value is sympathetic 
and clear-sighted, and the examples given are well chosen. 
Satisfactory, and in the main good, also are the following 
chapters on “The Old English National Drama” and 
“ Classical Antiquity in England. This brings us to the time of 
Shakespeare ; and we are given three chapters, one on Shake- 
speare’s predecessors, a second on Shakespeare himself, and 
a third on Shakespeare’s contemporaries. Of the first and the 
third there is not much to be said ; but that on Shakespeare, 
though far too long (sixty-three pages), is the gem of the book. 
It is, on the whole, well informed, and is intelligent and not too 
laudatory ; moreover it is refreshingly free from that fanciful- 
ness and over-laboured interpretation which spoil so much of 
the best German criticism on Shakespeare. (We note by the 
way that Prof. Engel thinks very highly of Georg Brandes’ 
“William Shakespeare.” The Danish Professor’s work is not 
nearly so well thought of by English scholars.) Take it for all 
in all, this chapter of Prof. Engel’s is a good piece of work. 
But after this we get into shallow water, and are constantly 
running aground on reefs and mud-banks. 

At the end of the Shakespeare chapter Prof. Engel finds 
that he cannot keep himself off the stupid Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy ; and he gets so angry and indignant over it that it 
is with difficulty that he allows any merit to Bacon at all— 
except a certain amount of learnedness and sententiousness. 
He finds him “ the most prosaic, the most insipid, and the most 
pedantic” of all the better known writers of the sixteenth 
century, “even prose writers.” This last phrase is significant— 
for Prof. Engel evidently has little interest in prose writers, 
and treats them all briefly. Some of his most marked defici- 
encies of appreciation are shown in connexion with them. (By 
the way, there is a mistake in Shakespeare’s sonnet quoted on 
page 228.) Really, Prof. Engel must study his Bacon more 
carefully, and he should not quote Macaulay’s Essay as an 
authority. It is one of the most faulty and grotesque produc- 
tions of that vigorous writer. But at the same time, when 
revising, he might acquire some correcter information about “ the 
notorious English Sunday, with its ... crowds of drunken 
men and women in the gutters of the great towns.” The 
description is picturesque, but untrue, and reminds us too 
forcibly of the general misrepresentation of England and things 
English so common in German newspapers. 


But there are many other inept statements and ignorant 
critical opinions which Prof. Engel must reconsider and 
correct if ever he wishes to be considered an authority on English 
literature, at any rate on this side of the Channel. We will 
mention a few of these before concluding. 

Here is one of the things which will not do. ‘‘Comus,” we are 
told (on page 256), “is a graceful dramatic idyll, abounding in. 
lyrically coloured descriptions, but of no higher poetical value ;. 
it is certainly the poem which least of all exhibits Miulton’s 
distinguishing characteristic. Nor can his ‘Lycidas’... lay: 
claim to permanent importance.” And this is all that is said 
about them. O shade of Johnson! Again, Pope is in general 
poorly and sneeringly treated ; and Gray's “Elegy” “cannot 
be regarded as poetry” (page 329). Things are a little better 
when we come to Byron; though the praise is exaggerated and 
often indiscriminating. The “ beautiful musical diction” of 
Byron’s lyric poetry is not one of its most striking characteristics. 
to an English ear. To the Professor it “appears unspeakably 
comic that even at the present day people in England should be 
seriously inquiring ‘which is the greater, Byron or Words- 
worth ??” (page 367). Byron’s greatness rests, we are told, on 
his life and his works. We do not remember anything of the 
nature of greatness in his life—except the ending of it, which, 
moreover, was affecting rather than great. We cannot, of 
course, expect any one not English to appreciate or even to 
understand Wordsworth. Prof. Engel certainly does neither. 
But it is somewhat startling to find that he cannot bring himself 
to admire Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner”—he finds the contents 
and the handling “so poor, so bald.” Shelley fares much 
better, and the praise given him is, as a whole, discriminating 
and rightly placed; but the reference to his marriage and 


Harriet’s death (page 387) is, to say the least, disingenuous. Of 
Tennyson the author has little good to say. “ Not a line of 
Tennyson’s numerous poems on Arthur will survive.... He 


was the inventor and most influential writer of immoderately 
long pieces of rhythmical prose without any pretence to art” 
(page 422). This we can only imagine to be a reference to 
Tennyson’s blank verse. Of “ Maud” and “The Princess” all 
that is said is that, though both are lovely, both are wearisome. 

But nothing would be gained by giving further examples— 
though the number might be doubled-—of Prof. Engel’s lack 
of qualification for writing a critical account of English literature 
—he does not really attempt to write a A/sfory. He would have 
done far better had he restricted himself to Chaucer and Shake- 
speare and their immediate predecessors and contemporaries. 
On these he can write with knowledge and skill. But of most 
of the rest he neither knows nor cares to know much ; and we 
can hardly imagine that he will find many more admirers at 
home than in England. 


The Dawn ay Modern Geography. Part II.: A History of 
Exploration and Geographical Science from the close of the 
Ninth to the middle of the Thirteenth Century (c. A.D. Q00- 
1260). By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. (John 
Murray.) 

It is quite natural that, in an age when geography has been 
admitted to an academic position, as in tbe University of 
Oxford, an interest should be felt in the origin and history 
of the subject. Nor is the development of the study of history 
without its influences in a deepened desire to understand 
historical and physical geographical conditions. The study of 
the educational values of history and geography has also led 
to the establishment of a correlation between them and the 
belief that the study of both is necessary for any valid account 
of the history of civilization. Especially interesting, therefore, 
is a history of exploration and geographical knowledge in the 
so-called dark ages. It is surprising to see how, in the hands 
of a competent guide, so much information is to be obtained 
which throws considerable side-light on the middle ages, and 
how there can be traced in the time which is supposed to have 
been so strongly marked by stagnation a distinct and some- 
what surprising line of progress. Mr. Beazley, in fact, claims 
that the dark age of geography is to be taken as reaching from 
the conversion of the Roman Empire to the close of the ninth 
century, while that from the close of the ninth to the middle 
of the thirteenth century is “the dawn” of geography. The 
central point of such a narrative is the Crusades. “The dis- 
covery of a new world for trade,” says Mr. Beazley, “is the 
permanent result of the Crusades and the sign and abiding 
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symbol of a true Medizval Renaissance (eleventh to thirteenth 
century).” 

In the earlier part of the work Mr. Beazley gives an account 
of Norsemen and their expeditions, A.D. 800 to 1070. The 
other topics to which chapters are devoted are: Pilgrim 
Travel ; Benjamin of Tudela, and other Jewish Travellers to 
the middle of the Thirteenth Century; Diplomatic and 
Missionary Travel of the Thirteenth Century ; Commercial 
Travel (A.D. 900-1260) ; Geographical Theory and Description 
(A.D. 900-1260). Omissions noted by Mr. Beazley himself 
are any treatment of Arab and Chinese exploration and earth 
study, and a comprehensive account of the geographical 
theorizing of the scholastics. Thus the author has foregone 
the temptation of introducing interesting matter concerning 
Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Plato of Tivoli, and Gerard 
of Cremona. 

Perhaps it will be felt on reading Mr. Beazley’s book that it 
is somewhat too technical for the general reader, but, on the 
other hand, it is a storehouse of information on geographical 
progress, and a valuable reference for the student of political 
and social history and of the history of civilization. It is 
a real contribution to historical knowledge, and may tend 
to bring the physical science of geography into repute with 
the men of learning. Without going so far as to describe 
the book as a work of literature, it has a clear and suitable 
style. As to matter, the author sticks to his texts; but, 
as these are quite unknown to the ordinary man, and even 
to the ordinary geographer, no slight service has been ren- 
dered in making accessible to both the sum and substance of 
the medizval authorities, the reading of which and study of 
their matter must have involved great labour to the author. 
Some recent writers—chiefly foreign—have also been consulted. 
Altogether, it is a book of conspicuous value, both for the 
teacher of history and the geographer. 

An important feature of the volume is the inclusion of 
sixteen illustrations, giving the principal maps of the 
time. These maps are excellently reproduced, and form an 
admirable study in medieval cartography. The appendix on 
maps is a valuable account of geographical points which arise 
in connexion with the maps, and includes much comparative 
research. A paragraph is given on representations of the world, 
on the coins of the middle ages, and the author even adds a 
word or two on the lost maps of the period. 

Technical as the subject is, there is much of incidental interest 
in Mr. Beazley’s book. The story of the Vikings, Olaf Trygg- 
veson at Novgorod, Harald Hardrada at Constantinople and 
Jerusalem, are examples in the treatment of the Norsemen. In 
pilgrim travel we have the story of Sigurd in Spain, Adelard of 
Bath in the Levant, and John of Wurzbury’s narrative. The 
travels of Jews include the famous journey through Southern 
Europe of Benjamin of Tudela. There are accounts of the 
travels of Rubruquis and Carpini, which gave Europe ideas 
of the Far East stretching to the Mongols and to Cathay. 
Mr. Beazley institutes an interesting comparison between the 
work of Rubruquis and that of Carpini. Descriptive history is 
given of the development of Amalfi, and an attractive account 
of Venice and Genoa, Pisa, Marseilles, Montpellier, Narbonne, 
and Barcelona. On these and many other points, the teacher 
will do well to have “The Dawn of Modern Geography” at 
hand, for illustration and reference. 


A Student’s History of Philosophy. By ARTHUR KENYON 
ROGERS, Ph.D. (Macmillan.) 


The history of philosophy may be said to need constant re- 
writing, for, as the writer of this volume justly observes, one of 
the aims of philosophical teaching is to show the labour in- 
volved in the most ordinary conceptions of the world around 
us. Hence the teacher must be fully aware of the latest modi- 
fications in the conceptions that go to make up the mental and 
spiritual world of the student, if he is to make the history of 
their formation at all vital and coherent to him. In his two- 
fold attempt Prof. Rogers, we think, has been successful, not 
only because he understands the minds of the philosophers, 
but, as we have implied, that equally important and long-suffer- 
ing article, the mind of the youthful student of philosophy. 
It is just this vitality in his history that specially recommends 
itself to us. As he remarks in the preface, the personality 
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which gave birth to a thought will often afford a clue to its 
elucidation. This is happily shown in the case of Spinoza, the 
spirit of whose philosophy has certainly had greater influence 
on posterity than the abstract and obscure method in which it 
was formulated. The selections both here and in other in- 
stances from the writings of the philosophers are admirably 
chosen, both for their illuminating qualities and their literary 
merit. 

On the other hand, the book is essentially a text-book to be 
used while the student is actually studying the systems described, 
or, as a revision of that study, preparatory to examination. 
A summary may be of assistance to one actually engaged in 
grappling with the thinkers, while it may be so incomplete 
as to be misleading, if the book be read fer se. No cut 
and dried summary can represent thinkers like Plato and Kant. 
We would sugyest in passing that Plato’s political theories 
would have been rendered more comprehensible if reference 
had been made to the tradition of Lacedzemon and the 
characteristics of Athenian democracy, which, more than the 
mind of the philosoplier, were responsible for their singular in- 
elasticity. Considering the space allotted to minor philosophers, 
we are surprised that not more is given to so epoch-making a 
thinker as Kant. Still we by no means regret the somewhat 
unusual space accorded to two periods not usually so emphasized 
in short histories of philosophy—the late Roman period of the 
Stoics and Epicureans, and what is generally regarded as the 
dark void of the middle ages. The former period is par- 
ticularly interesting as one when philosophy was not merely a 
speculation, but an actual religion of everyday life, Stoicism in 
particular, “creating,” as the author says, “an ideal of personal 
life and character more profound than the Greek world has 
yet seen.” On the other hand, as Mr. Pater shows in his 
“ Marius,” Epicureanism was often a much finer article than its 
modern representatives. 

Prof. Rogers’s references to Augustine, Anselm, Abelard, and 
Aquinas, and, finally, his slight sketch of Bruno, that most 
characteristic and fascinating figure of the early Renascence, 
make pregnant a portion of history often completely over- 
looked by the philosophical student. He will be interested also 
to learn that the controversy between nominalism and realism 
was not merely a fine-spun web in the brains of the schoolmen, 
but one of the germs of the later divergence between the spirit 
of science and that of the Roman Church. 


It was natural that the Church should be realistic. The hierarchical 
system of reality, which absorbed the part in the whole, the less general 
in the more general, was a counterpart, in the intellectual world, of 
the graded hierarchy of the Roman ecclesiastical system, at the top of 
which the Pope stood supreme as the representative of the Church 
universal. To admit that the individual alone is real, and not the 
class, would have been to deny that solidarity of the human race on 
which the whole Church doctrine of sin and redemption was placed. 
. . . Again, if nominalism were true, and particular things alone were 
real, then, consistently, men’s attention ought to be directed to such 
things, and secular and scientific interests must take the place of 
religious and ecclesiastical. 


The writer is to be congratulated on what he apologetically 
calls in the preface a somewhat mild reproduction of Hegel’s 
philosophy of history. The fascination of Hegel for so many 
minds lies in the fact that he among moderns seems to have 
understood the problem of philosophy in all its fullness—“ to 
think things together,” and he, more than any other, has seen 
that intimate connexion between the history of civilization and 
thought which has linked at Oxford, for instance, the study 
of ancient philosophy with that of ancient history. To mystify 
the ordinary student with Hegelian logic would be unadvis- 
able ; but he should know something of Hegel’s spirit, and this 
is what Prof. Rogers tries to ensure. The closing chapter on 
post-Hegelian philosophy strikes us as strangely hurried, but 
that, perhaps, is only another evidence of the supplementary 
nature of the book. The sketch of the Evolutionary theory, 
though slight, is very well put. In a fine passage, too long to 
quote, he concludes, after pointing out the incompletenesses in 
Darwin’s theory, by remarking that the philosophy of evolution 
is therefore not necessarily identical with Darwinism. 

A propos of the claims of spirit, which he defines as the 
demand for freedom and the existence of ideals, and those of 
science (our knowledge of the laws governing the external 
world), he concludes that it is no longer a question of suppressing 
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either side, but rather of finding some way in which both may 
have their claims satisfied. 

A very useful feature is the list of books at the end of each 
chapter, which form a valuable guide for a student’s reading. 
If he were to read but half of what Prof. Rogers suggests, he 
would attain not only to a clearer understanding of the systems 
which form the history of philosophy, but to a keener apprecia- 
tion of that many-sided life which philosophy exists to explain. 


“The Semitic Series."—7he Social Life of the Hebrews. By 
the Rev. EpWARD Day. (John C. Nimmo.) | 

The series is edited by Prof. J. A. Craig, of the University 
of Michigan, who has enlisted the services of a number of 
eminent Semitic scholars in Europe and America, and 
already promises a dozen volumes, which, from ‘their sub- 
jects and authors, are sure to prove most useful contributions 
to a popular knowledge of the results of recent scientific re- 
search in the history of the Babylonians, Assyrians, Hebrews, 
and allied races.» Mr. Day deals with Hebrew social life 
during the period from the settlement of Canaan in two 
divisions—“ The Time of the Judges” and “ The Time of the 
Monarchy.” Before the settlement we know too little for a 
basis of trustworthy statement. “We know next to nothing of 
the social life of the Hebrews during the time of their Egyptian 
sojourn,” and “the records of their desert life are well-nigh 
as scanty as those of the Egyptian period”; while “of 
authentic contemporary literature we have little.” These pre- 
ceding experiences must, of course, have had their influence, 
especially on moral and religious development. “ Whether the 
Hebrews had known God as one and as Yahweh prior to the 
Exodus, or whether, as Budde has so ably argued, they, through 
Moses, accepted Yahweh, the God of the Kenites, as their God, 
they surely emerged from their desert life as the people of 
Yahweh ” ; and, “up to this time, the world had probably not 
seen a loftier conception of the Divine Being.” 

Mr. Day speaks of “the Judges”; but he points out that 
they never became so in the popular understanding of the term ; 
they were simply local vindicators or deliverers. His attitude 
may be gathered from two sentences— 


Only men thoroughly imbued with the modern historico-critical 
spirit are able to open up to us intelligently in Old Testament study 
the original sources. All difficulties do not vanish under their leader- 
ship ; but the worst and the most perplexing do. Besides, they lift 
from the back of faith by their critical separation and elucidation of 
the texts many a burden which faith should never be made to bear. 


Though bold, he is cautious—much more cautious than his 
American directness of statement would at first blush seem to 
indicate. In speaking of the Hebrew environment, he agrees 
that, “though morally inferior, the Canaanites were certainly 
intellectually and industrially the superior of the Israelites,” 
and holds that the Hebrew contact with them “was far from 
being an unmitigated evil.” His chapters on the clan, the 
family, the social significance of sacrifice, the influence of 
individuals, and “characteristic stories,” while containing 
nothing fresh to advanced students, group together, in a 
striking way, many facts that will be fresh and illuminative 
to the general reader. It may be shocking that Yahweh 
“ seemed to require” of his worshippers “human sacrifice” ; 
but such a shock is largely due to the delicacy of our author- 
ized translators, and Mr. Day properly points out that the fact 
“ need not be considered strange,” and why. He admits that, 
in this period, “ Yahwism was on its way towards something 
higher and purer, and was already a beneficent force in Israel 
as compared with other and more debasing types. of religion,” 
but asks us to remember “that among these Semites there 
were, unquestionably, relics of a primitive polytheism that must 
have held back socially the mass of the people.” Nothing else 
<ould be expected once a process of development is admitted, 
and such a process cannot rationally be denied. 

The real monarchy was much later than the formal election of 
monarchs ; the unification of the people of the North and the 
South was necessarily a slow process. Still the sociologist 
<an readily treat the Hebrews of the period as one people, 
noting outstanding differences in ideals and in life. He is less 
assisted now, however, by textual criticism; and Mr. Day 
elegantly remarks that he “has been forced to do much of his 
grubbing in the text unaided.” He outlines firmly the changed 
environment, the decadence and passing of the clan, the growing 


importance of the family and the home, the characteristic traits 
of village and city life, the increasing fullness and complexity 
of industrial life, the dehumanizing nature of warfare, the rise 
and spread of literature and education, and the various aspects 
of manners, morals, and laws. The chapter on the purification 
of Yahwism is avery able and courageous analysis. Altogether, 
the book must be admitted to be, as the author claims, “an 
honest and painstaking attempt to depict the social life of 
the Hebrews.” Was this life to them interesting and joyous? 
Mr. Day answers : “ Pre-eminently so.” The value of the . 
work lies in its grouping the facts of Hebrew social life under 
the strongest light of modern scholarship, and showing the 
Seg in succession to the student or reader that is willing to 
earn. 


Cromwell's Army. By C. H. FIRTH. (Price 7s.6d. Methuen.) 

The history of the British Army has yet to be written; but, 
at all events, Mr. Firth has shown how the work ought to be 
done, and has contributed a model chapter. There have been 
Inaccurate and superficial sketches, such as Colonel Cooper 
King’s, and there have been painstaking accumulations of 
material, such as Colonel Clifford Walton’s and Sir Sibbald 
Scott’s ; but all these leave much to be desired in method or 
completeness. Mr. Fortescue’s “ History of the British Army,” 
of which only the first two volumes have yet been published, is 
an admirable work, but it is rather a history of the achieve- 
ments of the Army than of its growth and constitution. 

The title “Cromwells Army” does not convey the full scope 
of Mr. Firth’s book. It is, as the title-page adds, “a history of 
the English soldier during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate.” After describing the so-called trained 
bands, which were almost the only military force in England 
when the Civil War began, Mr. Firth explains how King and 
Parliament raised their armies, and how these armies were 
transformed as the war went on. He is not writing military 
history, and therefore gives no continuous account of the 
battles, but makes repeated reference to them to illustrate 
particular points. He devotes separate chapters to Infantry, 
Cavalry, Artillery and Sieges, Supplies and Equipment, Care of 
the Sick and Wounded, and Discipline. It is characteristic of 
the force with which he is concerned that he has to add two 
final chapters: Religion in the Army, and Politics in the Army. 

Throughout the book one aim is kept steadily in view: to 
bring home to the reader what the British soldier of that day 
was like, what were the conditions under which he fought and 
the factors of success. Mr. Firth not only brings to this task 
unrivalled knowledge and singular lucidity of exposition, but 
he buttresses his text at every stage with the aptest of quota- 
tions, drawn from sources familiar and recondite. His footnotes 
form a bibliography, and in an appendix of forty pages he gives 
extracts from drill-books and military regulations. There are 
occasional negligences of expression, as, for instance :—“ The 
cause of the difference between the discipline of the two armies 
was mainly due to greater vigour in the administration of each ” 
(page 285); but the book 1s most readable. 


The increasing importance of infantry is one of the characteristics 
of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries. . . . Before the middle 
of the seventeenth century infantry had so much increased in efficiency 
that soldiers ceased to hold the traditional view that it was more 
honourable to serve in the horse than the foot. . . . In England, at the 
time when the Civil War began, it cannot be said that infantry was yet 
as highly esteemed as cavalry, but, as in the rest of Europe, it had 
greatly increased in efficiency, and therefore in honour. 


This growth in the relative importance of infantry seems to 
be rather too broadly stated. Rüstow has pointed out that, 
while the wars in Italy and the Low Countries in the course of 
the sixteenth century had enhanced the value of infantry, the 
Thirty Years’ War told in the opposite direction. The extent 
of the theatre of war led Gustavus and other leaders to cut 
themselves loose from their base, to set great store by mobility, 
and to increase the proportion of mounted men in their armies. 
Horsemen, abandoning the lance, took to firearms, and a writer 
of 1642 (quoted in Mr. Firth’s appendix) dwells upon the help- 
lessness of the pikemen against this form of attack. He con- 
cludes : “It is high time for the pikemen to look after another 
weapon, which can and will better defend themselves, and 
offend their enemies, than their pikes can do.” It was not till 
such a weapon had been found, by the combination of musket 
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_and bayonet, that infantry fully regained the position which 
had been held by the Spanish foot under Alva and Parma. 

The same conditions operated in the English Civil War, and 
the Parliamentary victories were due to the superiority of their 
horse, as formed and handled by Cromwell, rather than to the 
excellence of the infantry of the new model. Mr. Gardiner has 
remarked that in those days it was impossible for infantry to 
march safely without a convoy of horse over open country ; but 
the Swiss had not found it impossible when they escorted 
Charles IX. from Meaux to Paris in 1567. Sir Roger Williams 
knew no reason why two thousand pikemen and one thousand 
musketeers should not be able to make good their retreat across 
ten miles of open country in spite of three thousand horsemen, 
however well equipped. 

Mr. Firth says that when the depth of files was reduced from 
six men to three, in order to present a broader front, this was 
called “ doubling” the files. It might well have been so, but it 
seems to have been actually called doubling the front. “ Double 
your files” meant, at any rate in the eighteenth century, 
doubling their depth and halving theirnumber. But a reviewer 
is half ashamed to speak of such trifles in a brief notice of a 
work of this quality. It is a book to raise the standard of 
military literature, and we can only hope that it will stimulate 
other writers to deal with later phases of the history of the 
British Army in similar fashion. To take another point of 
view, it would not be easy to find a better historical text-book 
for a,sixth form than Mr. Firth’s “ Cromwell,” supplemented 
by his “ Cromwell’s Army.” 


The Story of Westminster Abbey. By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. 
(Price 6s. Nisbet & Co.) 

How this latest version of the Story of Westminster Abbey 
came to be written is told us by Miss Brooke-Hunt in an 
interesting introduction. The young son of a colonial governor 
was on a visit to ker house. He was a “ much-travelled 
person,” having accompanied his parents abroad, and, Odysseus- 
like, having seen the cities of many men and—to some extent 
at least—come to know their ways, and was a dreamy boy 
withal. “I wish,” he said, “I could always learn things by 
seeing them,” and su, the writer tells us, “I took Geoffrey at 
his word, and one morning we wandered down to Westminster 
Abbey for the ostensible purpose of seeing the Coronation 
Chair. Of course we saw a great deal more, and one visit led 
to another,” and, in short, to the writing of this book at 
Geoffrey’s request. For to his delight he found the Abbey 
“not a bit like a churchyard, though it zs full of monuments,” 
but “just a book about English history right from the very 
beginning.” 

And so what Miss Brooke-Hunt has written down is the story 
of a great book that covers eight centuries of our national 
history—a story that does not profess to be technical, ex- 
haustive, or very erudite, but which is good even for Geoffreys 
of a larger growth to read. 

The interest attaching to Westminster is so great and varied 
that the writer of a work upon it is embarrassed by the choice 
between treating it from the architectural standpoint and as our 
English Valhalla. Todo full justice to both sides of the subject 
is a task which none but the foolhardy would attempt. Our 
authoress, however, without the use of technical forms, succeeds 
in making the reader perceive that the fabric has a history of 
its own, a history of structural growth and change, the stages of 
which she clearly marks, and at the same time she recalls in 
imagination its appearance in different times and circumstances. 
Her chief purpose, however, is by means of recalling historic 
events connected with the Palace of Westminster, the Abbey, 
and its Church to link with this little plot of venerated ground 
the memories chiefly of. men who have made England great. 
From the Stuart period onwards her story becomes more bio- 
graphical. Rambles among the monuments set her discoursing 
about the men and women and children who met beneath them, 
or whose names are honoured on them, though their bodies lie 
elsewhere. And in the later chapters we have fuller notices 
of her own and Geoffrey’s particular favourites among states- 
men, divines, poets, actors, musicians, and novelists ; for, to 
account for her selection, she explains that “ Geoffrey had his 
favourites and I had mine, for both of us in our different ways 
are hero worshippers.” The reader must be content with the 
authors choice ; but it may strike him as odd that Tennyson 
should have five pages to himself, while Dryden is dismissed 


in three or four sentences, one of which tells us that “he was- 
not a great poet, but he had the knack of reasoning well in 
verse, of choosing apt words, and of writing vigorously.” But 
for all that Miss LBrooke-Hunt’s “meditations among the 
tombs,” though not, to our judgment, the best part of the book,. 
are pleasant enough. 

We must not omit to notice the illustrations, of which there 
are thirty-two, mostly photographs of the building from different 
points of view. One of these is in error labelled “West 
Transept”; and it might be useful, at the risk of seeming un- 
gracious, to point out,one or two other slips. On page 172 
Busby is twice called “Bushby,” though elsewhere the name is 
properly given. On page 157 the prebendaries are called “ pre- 
bends,” which is as much as calling a parson a parsonage ; and 
on page 214 we read how “English blood had flown [szc] freely.” 
These trifles apart, we can most warmly commend “ The Story 
of Westminster Abbey” as a book for every English boy and 
girl to read, and their parents, too, for that matter. It possesses 
the merits of a guide-book combined with the charms of a 
romance. Reading it we feel prouder than ever of our country,. 
and of this the stateliest and most venerable of its splendid 
churches. 


State Trials, Political and Social. Selected and edited by 
H. L. STEPHEN, one of His Majesty’s Judges of the High 
Court of Calcutta. Second Series. Vols. III. and IV. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 

These two volumes are edited on the same lines as their pre- 
decessors, and, like them, contain much delightful matter. Of 
the eleven trials with which Judge Stephen presents us here the 
most interesting is the case of James Annesley, the claimant, 
against the Earl of Anglesey, a fine specimen of the romance of 
the law-courts, used not very skilfully by Smollett in “ Peregrine 
Pickle,” by Scott in “Guy Mannering,” and by Charles Reade 
in “ The Wandering Heir.” The claimant got his case, though 
his victory was a barren one, and a careful reading of the 
evidence leads us to doubt the justice of the verdict. 
On one side or the other—possibly on both—there must 
have been an enormous amount of “hard swearing.” Lord 
Byron’s fatal duel with Mr. Chaworth, and the trial of Count 
Koénigsmarck for the assassination of Thomas Thynne,. 
“Tom of Ten Thousand,” are such famous events that 
we are glad to have them recorded here. Historically’ 
the most important of the trials are those of the Earl of 
Essex in Elizabeth’s reign, and of the three men who were 
unjustly executed for the murder of Sir Edmundsbury Godfrey, 
the first victims of the Popish Plot scare. The trial of Essex 
is taken from a hitherto unpublished MS. belonging to Lord 
Tollemache, which, as the editor remarks, gives special pro- 
minence to Bacon's part in the proceedings. Two of the trials 
propound puzzles on which the Judge asks for the opinion of 
his readers. In our opinion Perry, who accused himself, his 
brother, and his mother of the murder of his master, Harrison, 
was a malicious maniac. All three were executed, and Harrison,,. 
after a mysterious disappearance of two years, returned home. 
with an improbable story, declaring that he had been spinted 
off and sold as a slave in Turkey for the contemptible sum of 
£7. He, too, we are inclined to think, was cracked, and his. 
disappearance reminds us ofa case which excited much interest . 
in 1868. The hero of it, a clergyman and a member of a 
distinguished family, was found after six weeks, disguised as a 
carter, though, if, like Harrison, he had lived in the seventeenth 
century, he might easily have concealed himself for a long time. 
In the case of Barnard, we certainly agree with Judge Stephen 
that it is probable that he did write the threatening letters to 
the Duke of Marlborough of which he was accused. These 
volumes are well edited. Formal matters, and, for the most 
part, the evidence of witnesses who virtually repeated what had 
already been said, are merely indicated ; the biographical notes 
are excellent, though something more might have been told us 
of the after-life of James Annesley ; and there are two well 
executed portraits and a thoroughly good index. Such merits 
will incline the reader to be lenient towards a playful intro- 
duction addressed apparently to the members of a club in 
Piccadilly, and even to a silly note on the fable of the Essex 
ring. We are sorry that the Judge believes that he has ex- 
hausted the trials capable of being treated on his plan. We 
cannot think that this is so, and, as he asks for suggestions, offer 
for his consideration the trial of Nathaniel Fiennes for the: 
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surrender of Bristol, and the intricate and curious story of the 
bigamous Duchess of Kingston. He will, we hope, make 
another attempt to find fresh material, for we should rejoice to 
receive at least two volumes more of his well edited “ State 
Trials.” 


“Stanfords Compendium of Geography and Travel.” (New 
Issue.)—Central and South America. Vol. I1. Central 
America and West Indies. By A. G. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
Edited by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Geography has gone far from the first pilgrim itineraries 

and orthodox maps showing Jerusalem as the centre of the 
world, “the ark a-top of Ararat,” and Paradise with its rivers 
and trees. The series to which this volume belongs has also 
developed since its appearance nearly a generation ago, when 
it was designed as a free translation of a German work. 
Through the late R. H. Quick, Prof. Keane, recommended by 
his linguistic requirements and his work on the former 
Quarterly Journal of Education, came to be employed in this 
translation, throwing himself into the task with a mastery that 
soon transformed his materials ; and he now rightly stands as 
author of most volumes in the new and extended series. This 
volume well sustains his reputation by the success with which 
he has incorporated the results of recent travel with his own 
encyclop:edic knowledge, particularly full on the ethnological 
side. Here are included with Central America and the West 
Indies the European possessions of Guiana, while the inter- 
vening Colombian provinces fall into the South American 
volume, a somewhat awkward arrangement, probably dictated 
by considerations of space; yet it might be defended as leaving 
the Hispano-Portuguese colonies to be dealt with ez d/oc. Prof. 
Keane shows himself practical and up-to-date in treating ques- 
tions of present interest, such as the Panama Canal and the 
West Indian industries. As he does not shrink from historical 
sketches, we could have desired that on the Mosquito Coast he 
had made some mention of “Gregor McGregor, Cacique of 
Poyais,” that real Tartarin whose exploits in more than one part 
of this region had once a resounding fame but faintly echoed 
even in the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” Any such 
omissions, however, seem slight among the mass of information 
packed together into a volume well provided with maps and 
plans. 


A Primer of French Verse. By F. SPENCER. 
University Press.) 

Prof. Spencer has supplied us not only with an excellent treatise 
on French prosody, but also with a capital collection of French verse. 
We have not noticed any mention of the rule in strict classical plays 
that the sequence of masculine and feminine rimes must be observed 
even at the end of one act and the beginning of the following ; 
though Molière did not always observe it. And we should have 
welcomed more specimens of modern verse even if the question of copy- 
right did stand in the way. Is it not a mistake to modernize the 
spelling of Charles d’Orléans’s ‘f Rondel of Spring”? We are only 
able to refer to Gaston Paris and to Sudre’s version of Villon’s 
‘* Ballade des Pendus.”” Both differ considerably from the one given 
by Prof. Spencer. Compare the first two lines of the ‘‘ Envoi ” : 


“ Prince Jesus, qui sur tous as maistrie, 
Garde qu’enfer n’ait de nous seigneurie.” 


(Cambridge 


(G. Paris.) 
“ Prince Jhesus, qui sur tous a maistrie, 


Garde qu’enfer mait de nous seigneurie.” (Sudre.) 
‘* Prince Jésus, qui sur tous seigneurie,’ 
Garde qu’enfer n’ait de nous la maistrie. (Spencer. ) 
Sis Lord.” 
Bonnard and Salmon do not give sezgneurze as a verb. In the 


absence of books of reference, we can only give the extracts without 
further comment. The high standard of Prof. Spencer’s book leads 
us to believe that he has good grounds for the readings he has adopted. 


A Primer of French Literature. By E. WEEKLEY. (Blackie.) 

If any one is to be allowed to write an elementary history of literature, 
which we doubt, the privilege must be granted to Prof. Weekley. He 
has recognized that catalogues of names and records of dates do not 
constitute even a primer. Extracts are given (would that they could 
have been made longer and translated into Modern French); the 
customary lavish praise on stock subjects is omitted, and many neat 
turns of language impress a point—e.g., ‘The esprit gaulois is the 
satirical spirit of disrespect.” We sometimes wonder why English writers 
on Old French employ the the term ‘vulgar Latin.” ‘‘ Popular 
Latin” is a better name, and is far less likely to mislead. In his 


remarks on the ‘‘ Chanson de Roland,” Prof. Weekley tells us that the 
Frankish Army was massacred by Gascons. Does he not mean 
Basques (Vascons)? No mention appears to have been made of 
Guillaume de Machaut, and the name of Christine de Pisan occurs 
in the text, and not in the index. Finally, is it true that the work of 
Hugo and Musset is (as far as their poems are concerned) ‘‘a learned 
literature, appealing only to the cultured”? We have cavilled a little 
because we like the Primer on the whole and hope to see a second 
edition. The book is well arranged, contains a mass of information, 
and is supplied with a good index. 


Colloquial French, with Phonetic Pronunciation. By H. SWAN. 
(D. Nutt.) 

This handbook for travellers, cyclists, and photographers has reached 
its sixth edition, and, consequently, may be considered to contain the 
required information and the colloquialisms most needed. No phonetic 
symbols other than ordinary letters, &c., are introduced. Examples 


are: ‘‘ Poové voo-dévelopé-iin plahk poorr mwa?” “Lah Morrg 


(la Morgue), Po-dee-ai-mah (Pont d’Jéna).” ‘‘ Lah saen (senn) (La 
Seine).” Thick type is used to denote an accented syllable. The 
author gives a means for preventing sea-sickness that many people have 
found useful. ‘‘ Breathe in when the boat is going downwards ; breathe 
out when the boat is going upwards.” This, with some attention paid 
to feeding, will mitigate nausea. 


A New English and Spanish Vocabulary. (Price 2s. 6d. 
Hirschfeld Brothers.) 

A great time-saver for all who require Spanish for professional or 
business purposes. Scientific and technical terms, familiar phrases, 
Spanish abbreviations, proper names, &c., are all to be seen at a 
glance. There are more than seven hundred pages of well arranged 
vocabulary, printed in such a manner that the book can easily be 
carried in the pocket. It is unnecessary to point out the many good 
features of this book ; we need only state that the compilation has 
been made by the Taylorian Teacher of Spanish at Oxford. As an 
example of the careful attention to detail and of the up-to-date character 
of the compilation, we may mention that the ‘‘ Vocabulary ” furnishes 
distinct words for the various forms of the bicycle—the velocipede, the 
“ ordinary,” and the *‘ safety.” 


Spanish and English Conversation: First Book. (Girn & Co.) 

Like all of Ginn & Co.’s Spanish texts which we have seen, this 
book is printed in very clear type on good paper. The firm deserves 
all praise for paying so much attention to these very important details. 
The book is divided into two parts: Part I. contains Spanish only— 
conversations, exercises, and stories; Part II. consists of an English 
translation of Part I. We wish that, in addition to the idiomatic 
rendering—as echar agua en el mar, ‘to carry coals to Newcastle ’’— 
a literal construe had been added. Great care has been taken to bring 
the book up to date, the accentuation conforming to the latest rules 
laid down by the Spanish Royal Academy. Teachers of Spanish, and 
students who are learning this language by themselves, will be delighted 
with this most useful ‘* Conversation Book.” 


Amigos y Auxiliares del Hombre. (Ginn & Co.) 

The object of this book, as set forth in a short and sensible preface, 
is to inculcate kindness to animals. With this object the author has 
collected stories well calculated to interest children and also to de- 
monstrate the affection, gratitude, and fidelity of animals when properly 
treated. The stories do more than this—they show that systematic 
kindness to dumb creatures has a reflex influence on character. One 
of the chief charms of the book is the absence of direct ‘‘ preaching.” 
The illustrations—reproductions of Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, &c.—are 
admirably suited to fix upon the youthful mind the lessons taught in 
the book. ‘‘; Pidemelo!’’ ‘‘ Expulsada,” and ‘‘ 2 No sabes hablar ?” 
attract at the first glance and will remain indelibly fixed upon the 
memory. The book is attractively printed—very clear type, good 
paper—and well bound. It is in every respect worthy of this great 
American publishing firm. For scholastic purposes, an English vocabu- 
lary would prove a useful addition. 


“ Blackie’s Illustrated Greek Series.” — The Odyssey of Homer, 1. 
Edited by the Rev. E. C. E. OWEN. (Price 2s.) 

The best edition, take it all round, of a classical text that we have 
seen for many a long day. Mr. Owen gives just the right amount of 
help, grammatical, archzcological, and literary, that an upper fifth or 
sixth form boy requires. The illustrations are not only of high artistic 
merit, as that of the Naples Homer and the Vatican Zeus and the re- 
productions of Flaxman, but are some of them the best practical com- 
mentary, as those of dress and armour, ships and drinking vessels. 
The plan of a door and bolt is not so clear as that given in the last 
edition of Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Antiquities.” Some statements in 
the introduction would doubtless have been modified had Dr. Munro’s 
monumental work appeared intime. Pope, we may remark, gave little 
more than his name to the translation of the ‘* Odyssey,” and, in con- 
sequence of a criticism of Lord Tennyson, ‘‘the man of many a 
shift ” has been altered in later editions of Butcher and Lang. 
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‘“ McDougall’s Alexandra Readers.” — The Upper Reader. 

Verse and prose, grave and gay, are well distributed, and there are 
plenty of bold if somewhat rough illustrations. We do not care for the 
grammatical and philological illustrations. ‘‘ All verbs that are used 
like those in No. 3 (if I write, &c.) to imply uncertainty and doubt are 
said to be in the subjunctive mood.” We doubt if it is so, and are quite 
uncertain if in this sentence ‘‘ write” is indicative or subjunctive. 
What again is the use of informing a sixth standard that ‘‘ pilgrim” is 
derived from ager through the French ? 


The Sunrise of Revelation. By M. BRAMSTON. 
Murray.) 

This is a sequel to Miss Bramston’s ‘‘ Dawn of Revelation—lessons 
on the Old Testament which we commended as a useful guide to 
teachers. These lectures carry us from the birth of Christ (which Miss 
Bramston places in August or September of B.c. 6) to the death of 
St. John, but three epee lectures give the history of 
Christian writings down to the Council of Nicea. The object that the 
author sets before her is to produce intelligent Bible reading as 
opposed to the line upon line lesson which, we fear, is still the rule in 
high schools and public schools. To this task she brings consider- 
able knowledge, and, what is even more important in a teacher, the 
power of selecting, grouping, and vivifying that knowledge. To 
criticize would far exceed our limits. It is enough to state that her 
standpoint may be fairly defined as that of the left centre, and that her 
principal adviser in the work was Dr. Sanday. 


“The New Century Library.”— The French Revolution. By THOMAS 
CARLYLE. (6x4 in., pp. x., 880, illustrated ; price 2s. 6d. net. 
Nelson.) 

Messrs. Nelson & Sons are giving us an excellent example, in this 
new series of theirs, of what can be done in the way of economizing 
size and weight without in any way sacrificing clearness of page and 
attractiveness of form. By the use of ‘‘ royal” India paper—the 
thinnest that will stand printing—and of particularly clear long primer 
type, they are able to reduce books to about one-third of their usual 
size, and yet to keep the pages eminently readable and pleasing to the 
eye. Notwithstanding the extreme thinness of the paper, the printing 
hardly shows through at all—certainly not enough to be disagreeable. 
Sometimes the pages are a little difficult to turn over; but this is not 
always the case, and is the only drawback we have experienced. The 
thickness of the little volume before us is only slightly over half an 
inch ; it is very prettily bound in limp leather ; and is excellently suit- 
able for slipping into the pocket. In cloth its price is 2s. net. The 
weight is about seven ounces. The series already includes the novels of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Scott. Our readers should not forget this 
when holiday time comes. 


Nelson's Literature Readers. No. 1. 
RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 
rice Is. 6d.) 

It is a new thing to find a man eminent in literature condescending 
to compile a reading-book for schools; but, though new, and ina sense 
an experiment, we trust that the excellent example set by Dr. Garnett 
will be continued by him and followed by others. The pieces selected 
are, naturally, all good of their kind. They are also very suitable to 
the young ; and, unless we are very much mistaken, a large number of 
them will be found fresh and new to young readers. This is not in 
any sense a first reading-book, but only the first volume of a series. It 
‘seems to us specially suitable to children between the ages of nine and 
twelve; but both younger and older children will find much that is 
charming in its pages. The keynotes of the book are freshness, sim- 
plicity, and objectiveness ; though there are not wanting short pieces— 
especially amongst the selections of poetry—which appeal to the more 
thoughtful, and make for character. We heartily recommend this reader 
to schools, both for boys and for girls. 


„Social England. Edited by the late H. D. TrRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. 
MANN, M.A. Illustrated edition. (Vol. I., price 12s. net ; Vol. II., 
price 14s. net. Cassell.) 

This may fairly be called an édition de luxe ; the ivory tint of the 
paper and the type, which is clear, but not staring, are particularly 

leasant to the eye. No pains have been spared in the selection of the 
illustrations. The photographs of buildings and scenery, articles of use 
and ornament, as well as of rare MSS. in Envlish and foreign col- 
lections, are for the most part well reproduced, and are exceedingly 
curious and interesting. The explanatory notes to them at the begin- 
ning of each volume add much to their value. In Vol. I. the photo- 
graphs of stone and metal work are especially good, such as the effigies 
of Henry I. and Edith, of Roger the Poor, of Richard I. and Queen 

Eleanor, and of the Cobbler (pages 353, 366, 383, and 661). The old 

English metal work on page 211 comes out admirably, and no less good 

is the Viking ship (page 260). Among the most striking of the views 

are the Roman Bath (page 46) and the Norman House, Christchurch 

(page 537). In Vol. ÎI. the shrine of St. Thomas Cantilupe (page 96), 

the traceried roofs (page 494) and the pilgrims’ signs (page 377) 

‘come out well. Many of the reproductions from the “ Luttrell Psalter ” 

are excellent ; and there is a delightful representation of the daughter 


(Price 5s. net. 


Selected and annotated by Dr. 
(7x5 in., pp. viii., 280, illustrated ; 


‘advanced work. 


of Herodias dancing, on page 366. The edition contains about 2,500 
pictures, besides numerous coloured plates; and the third volume is to 
appear in the autumn. 


“ The Century Science Series.”— Michael Faraday, his Life and Work. 
By Prof. SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. (Price 2s. 6d. Cassell.) 
The story of the life and work of Faraday must always be a source 
of wonder and admiration even to those who take but a passing interest 
in the history of scientific discovery, but to the student of physical 
science it appeals with double force. Other biographies of the great 
investigator exist, but they are, for the most part, now out of print, and 
this volume will be read with particular interest by those who possess 
some physical and chemical knowledge. The first quarter of the book 
is devoted to an account of the circumstances of Faraday’s early life, 
first as bookbinder’s apprentice, then as assistant to Sir Humphrey 
Davy at the Royal Institution, and later as director of that famous place. 
Much interest is imparted to this section by numerous extracts from his 
letters and diary. Then follow about a hundred pages dealing with 
the researches carried out by Faraday during the period 1816 to 1862. 
This part of the book is exceptionally interesting, and numerous ab- 
Stracts from his laboratory note-book, together with many of the 
accompanying diagrams, are reproduced. An account of Faraday’s 
middle and later life, his views on the pursuit of science and on educa- 
tion, and his position in matters of religion, conclude a most interesting 
and readable book. In educational matters, as in other directions, 
Faraday had ideas in advance of his times, and we find him earnestly 
advocating the introduction of science into school curricula in 1862. 
We may perhaps be permitted to make an extract from one of his 
lectures on ‘‘ the kind of education which science offers to man.” He 
says: *‘ It teaches us to be neglectful of nothing, not to despise the small 
beginnings—they precede of necessity all great things. ... It teaches 
a continual comparison of the small and great, and that under dif- 
ferences almost approaching the infinite, for the small as often contains 
the great in principle as the great does the small; and thus the mind 
becomes comprehensive. It teaches to deduce principles carefully, to 
hold them firmly, or to suspend the judgment, to discover and obey 
law, and by it to be bold in applying to the greatest what we know of 
the smallest.” We heartily commend this book equally to those who 
have read other accounts of Faraday’s life and to those who have not. 


“ Vanderbilt Oriental Series.,—A Grammatical Index to Chandogya- 
Upanisad, By CHARLES EDGAR Lir1 Le, Ph.D. (American Book 
Co 


Prof. Little has two aims: ‘‘to classify the linguistic material of 
this Upanisad for the use of philologists in studying the life and 
growth of the language spoken by the ancient Hindus, and in 
determining the literary relation of the ‘Chandogya’ to other 
Upanisads and to the general mass of Sanskrit literature”; and ‘‘to 
furnish’ sufficient grammatical and lexical data to serve as a special 
dictionary for those who shall read this piece of literature for the first 
time.” Why not write ‘‘ UpanisZads”’ in English? Prof. Little fol- 
lows Bohtlingk’s text, recording deviations. Was it necessary to manu- 
facture the word ‘‘plutate” after Bohtlingk’s plutiren? The work 
has been accomplished with care and thoroughness. We observe, 
with pleasure, that Prof. Little is engaged on a severe criticism of 
the text and also on a translation. 


Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine. Third edition. Edited by 
H. MONTAGUE MuRRAY. (Price 21s. net. Longmans.) 

This standard work, of which the fuller title will be found under 
** Books of the Month,” does not fall within our province. It is 
sufficient to state that among the contributors will be found all, or 
nearly all, the leading authorities of the medical profession. It is a 
work that heads of schools or boarding houses should possess, not in 
order to treat their pupils (Heaven forbid !), but to know what is known 
about infection, and to be able to follow intelligently the treatment pre- 
scribed by the ordinary practitioner, and possibly to check it and take a 
second opinion or call in a specialist. There is, besides, a vast amount 
of general information under such headings as ‘‘ Sanitary Law,” 
**Rontgen Rays,” ‘* Personal Health,” ‘‘Sea Sickness,” which will 
appeal to the layman. 


Phystology for the Laboratory. By B. M. Brown. 
Ginn & Co.) 

This book provides concise directions for the performance of a large 
number of experiments illustrating the principles of physiology. The 
apparatus required is of the simplest character, and the specimens are 
easily obtainable. The general plan is similar to that adopted in text- 
books of practical chemistry based on the heuristic system, and the 
student who works through the exercises in an intelligent and con- 
scientious manner will have secured a sound foundation for more 
The printing is excellent, and the text is illustrated 
with nineteen diagrams. 


(Price 3s. 6d. 


Nelsons Commercial Arithmetic. By G. E. DENCH, B.A. 
(Price 2s. 6d.) 
The chief features of a text-book of commercial arithmetic are the 
omission of all pure arithmetic which has no practical bearing and the 
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use of special methods of rapid calculation. Both these points are 
carefully attended to in this book. Pure arithmetic occupies no more 
than one-fifth of the whole, and even this amount might have been 
diminished by leaving out recurring decimals, which are of little prac- 
tical value. There are some useful chapters on short methods of com- 
putation, and several of the later chapters on commercial arithmetic 
proper are so good that it would be hard to improve them. We have 
noticed a few mistakes that should be corrected in a second edition, 
which we have no doubt will soon be required. The rule for finding 
leap-year (page xii.) is incomplete. In contracted division, to ensure 
accuracy in the last place of the quotient, the number of figures re- 
tained in the divisor should be one more than the number required 
in the quotient (page 122); and in contracted square root the right- 
hand figure of the last complete divisor should be doubled before con- 


traction begins (page 205). 


Deutsche Prosa Zusammengestellt, Von MARGARETA HENSCHKE. 
(Price 3 marks. Gera: Th. Hofmann.) 

There are still teachers, and the present reviewer is one of them, who 

efer a plain text without note or comment to the elaborate editions 
issued by the University Presses where the text is sandwiched between 
a bulky introduction and a more voluminous body of notes. To such 
we strongly commend Fraulein Henschke’s ‘‘ Prosa ” as a reading-book 
for upper classes. It is not, like most readers, composed of extracts, 
but consists of essays and addresses, each complete in itself, though 
some have been curtailed. We have specimens of the best contem- 
porary writers on history, literature, art, Nature-study, economics, and 
ethics. We can best indicate the character of the work by naming a 
specimen or two under each of these heads. History: Curtius, ‘‘ The 
Greeks as Masters of Colonization” ; Von Sybel on ‘‘ The Monument 
to Stein.” Literature: Grimm, ‘* Goethe in Italy”; B. ten Brink, 
‘ Shakespeare as Poet and Man.” Art: Burckhart’s ‘‘ Temple of 
Poseidon at Pxstum.” Nature-study: Cohn, ‘* Botanical Problems.” 
Economics: Roscher on Sf Luxury.” Ethics: Rein on “‘ Pestalozzi.” 
It will be seen that the editor has pursued the Herbartian aim of excit- 
ing many-sided interest. 


The Youths Pocket Note-Book. Compiled by G. N. HESTER. 
2s. net, leather; 1s. 6d. cloth. Houlston.) 

A pocket diary with Chesterfield’s ‘‘ Letter to his Son” and Hazlitt’s 
“ Advice to a Schoolboy ” as prelude—both excellent literature, but we 
doubt whether they would stand the test of daily wear and tear for a 
whole year. Each page is headed by a sentence or apophthegm— 
English, French, or Latin. These are well chosen and well translated. 
It may seem a little ridiculous to be reviewing a diary in June, but we 
are not responsible for the anachronism. 


The Art of Teaching. By EMERSON E. WHITE. (New York : 
American Book Company.) 

There is much of practical suggestiveness in this manual. The 
author claims that he has treated the subject apart from the domain of 
philosophy and especially the uncertain philosophy of education. Still 
it is perfectly clear that a knowledge of psychology and ethics is highly 
desirable before dealing with many of the problems presented. One 
interesting subject discussed in this book, which we have not seen so 
suggestively dealt with in the ordinary books, is the question of class 
instruction in its relation to individual appropriation and development. 
Other valuable points of interest in the koak are the relation of book- 
study to instruction and the methods of teaching pupils in class, written 
exercises, and promotion examinations, Account is given of methods 
for teaching reading, language, arithmetic, geography. The book is 
certainly suggestive, and worthy of reference on many of the topics. 


Comment élever nos Fils. Par JOSEPH DUHAMEL. (Price 3 fr. 50. 
Paris : Charpentier.) 

This volume is at once a manifesto of the distinguished Harrow 
master who has just started a new educational experiment as the first 
Director of the College de Normandie. He strikes the happy mean 
between the Anglomaniacs and the Anglophobes. If M. Demolins, he 
observes, had lived, like the author, for fifteen years in close contact 
with English schoolboys, he would have needs put some shadows in his 

icture. Healthy animals, plucky, self-reliant, bons enfants—all this 

. Duhamel endorses ; but he feels bound to add that they can neither 
speak nor write correctly their own language, that their knowledge of 
their own literature is confined to a play or two of Shakespeare and the 
Bible, and that to all foreign literatures they are profoundly indifferent. 
We must sorrowfully own that this is a true bill, Let us hope that the 
Norman College will combine in just proportion English games and 
French humanities. 

Shell Life: an Introduction to the British Mollusca. 
STEP. (Price 6s. Warne.) 

This, like its companion volume, ‘‘ The Romance of Wild Flowers,” 
is written for the young naturalist, not necessarily identical with the 
young collector. It is well calculated to stimulate in him the spirit of 
observation, and lead him on to a more complete and scientific work, 
such as Cooke’s ‘‘ Molluscs.” Of over 750 species of indigenous 
molluscs, 650 are described, and a good proportion of these are figured 
in these pages. We can strongly recommend the volume. 


* 


(Price 


By EDWARD 


Optics. By A. S. PERCIVAL. (Price ros. Macmillan.) 

This excellent work will be found useful as a text-book on geo- 
metrical optics, but it is not intended so much for ordinary students of 
light as for those interested in ophthalmology. Special prominence 
is given to those parts of the subject which bear directly upon the 
optics of the human eye, its defects, and their remedy by the use of 
suitable lenses. Many numerical examples are worked out in the text, 
and a number are given at the end of each chapter for solution by the 
student. Although a good table of contents is provided, we miss an 
index. The book is excellently printed, and the diagrams are large 
and clear. 


The First Book: Song and Story for Little Children. Edited by E. E. 
SPEIGHT and CLARA L. THOMSON. (Price 2s. net. Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 

The “‘ Junior Temple Reader” has taken its place in the scholastic 
world, and most teachers are familiar with its plan of composition. Of 
the present volume we need only say that the same method is carried a 
stage lower, and that the infantile folk lore and folk Leder have been 
chosen with equal taste and judgment. There is music for the rimes, 
and illustrations on every page; those by the brothers Gould are 
admirable. 


H. G. Wells, Les premiers Hommes dans la Lune. Roman traduit de 
lP Anglais par H. D. DAVRAY. (Price 3f. 50c. Société du Mercure: 
de France.) * 

A very readable translation of Mr. Wells’s fascinating book ; and, so- 
far as we have been able to compare it with the original, above the 
average in accuracy. Here and there we have found a phrase which 
seems hardly a full equivalent for the English; but, on the whole, 
we have heen more inclined to wonder that so much of Mr. Wells’s. 
individual style can be retained in the process of translation. Any 
teacher who may be fortunate enough to have a really intelligent class, 
with no too importunate examination in view, might find it well worth. 
while to try this book for reading ‘“at sight.” 


' BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 

The Art-Worker’s Quarterly: a Portfolio of Practical Designs. Vol. I.,. 
No. 2. Chapman & Hall, 2s. 6d. i 

Floral Design in Colour. Sets I and 2. By F. F. Lydon. Burns & 
Oates, each Is. 6d. net. 

Examples of Elementary Drawing and Design for Schools.—(1) Natural. 
Form. By G. Wolliscroft Read. Chapman & Hall, 12s. net. 
(2) Plant Form. Same author, publisher, and price. 

Premier Congrès International de l’ Enseignement du Dessin. 

Philips’ Primary Drawing Cards. By F. F. Lydon. 1s. 6d. net. 

Mediæval London. By W. Benham and C. Welch. With a photo- 
gravure. 58. net, or, in cloth, 7s. net. 


Classics. 
Tacitus’ Life of Agricola. Edited by H. Smolka. Williams & Norgate,. 


od. 

“ Blackie’s Illustrated Classics.”—Czesar, Gallic War, Book VI. 
Edited by John Brown. 1s. 6d. 

“ University Tutorial Series.”—Vergil, Georgics I. and IV. Edited by- 
F. G. Plaistowe and Gilbert Norwood. 3s. 6d.—Livy, Book XXI. 
Edited by A. H. Allcroft and B. J. Hayes. 2s. 6d.—Ccesar, Civil: 
War, Book I. Edited by A. H. Allcroft. 1s. 6d. 

Greek Prose Composition. By S. V. Andrew. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 


English. 

English Songs and Ballads. Compiled by T. W. H. Crosland.. 
Grant Richards. 

George Eliot’s Life. By J. W. Cross. 
2s. net. 

Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. 
George Bell, 3s. 6d. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Chatham. 
Longmans, Is. 6d. 

Sancta Paula: a Romance of the Fourth Century, A.D. 
Copland Perry. Swan Sonnenschein, 6d. 

Selections from De Quincey. Edited by M. H. Turk. Ginn, 4s. 6d. 

The Buried Temple. By Maeterlinck. Translated by A. Sutro.. 
George Allen, 5s. net. 

Milton’s Lycidas. Edited by H. B. Cotterill. Blackie, 1s. 6d. 

‘ The Picture Shakespeare.’’— Richard the Second. Blackie, 2s. 


History. 
The American Historical Review, Vol. VII., No. 3. 
Mediæval Wales. Six Popular Lectures by E. G. Little. 
Unwin, 2s. 6d. 


2 vols. Warwick Edition. 


Edited by Temple Scott. Vol. IX.. 
Edited by Rev. H. W. Dennis. 


By W.. 


Macmillan. 
Fisher. 
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The Australian Commonwealth, its History and Geography. E. 
Arnold, Is. 

King Edward’s Realm: Story of the Making of the Empire. By 
Rev. C. S. Dawe. Educational Supply Association. 


Mathematics. 
Woolwich Mathematical Papers for 1892-1901. 
Brooksmith. Macmillan, 6s. 
** Rivingtons’ Junior Mathematics.”—Algebra, with Answers. Part II. 
By H. G. Willis. Is. qd. 


Edited by E. J. 


; Modern Languages. 

“*Siepmann’s German Series.”—(1) F. Schrader’s Friedrich der 
Grosse. Edited by R. H. Allpress. Price 2s. Key to same, 
zs. 6d. net. (2) Wilhelm der Siegreiche, von Karl Zastrow. 
Edited by E. P. Ash. Price 2s. Key to same, 2s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan. 


Molicre, Las Facheux. Edited by €. J. Trechmann. Clarendon 
Press, 2s. 

Victor Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris. Abridged and edited by J. R. 
Wightman. Ginn, 4s. 


Natural History. 


The Natural History of Plants. By Kerner and Oliver. Part I. 
Blackie, 1s. 6d. net. 
Butterflies and Moths of Europe. By W. F. Kirby. With 54 


coloured plates. Part I. Cassell, 7d. net. 


Pedagogy. 
Par Henri Marion. Collin, 3.50 fr. 
Par Ch. V. Langlois. 


L’ Education des Jeunes Filles. 

«Juestions d’Histoire et d’Enseignement. 
Hachette, 3.50 fr. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1899-1900. Vol. II. 
Washington. 

Analytical Psychology : a Practical Manual for Normal Schools. By 
Lightner Witmer. Ginn, 7s. 

Bilingual Teaching in Belgian Schools. 
Pitt Press, 2s. 


Report by T. R. Davies. 


Theology. 

The Credibility of the Acts of the Apostles: Hulsean Lectures for 
1900-1. By F. H. Chase. Macmillan, 6s. 

New Testament History for Young Students. By Rev. C. J. Hamer. 

Allman, Is. l 

-à Manual of Consolation from the Saints and Fathers. 


Compiled by 
J. H. Burn. Methuen, 2s. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Michael Ferrier. By E. FRANCES POYNTER. (Price 6s. Mac- 
millan.)—Miss Poynter has chosen for her hero a man of over-sensitive 
organization, and given him an education calculated to increase his 
tendency to morbidness rather than to brace his moral nerves. But she 
succeeds in making Michael Ferrier interesting, and we wish him well 
in his courtship of Helen Umfraville, a really charming girl upon whose 
successful creation the author is to be congratulated. Helen has also 
been unfortunate. She is motherless, and practically fatherless, for her 
father is incapable of bearing the restraints of family life, and arranges 
his life in Italy on lines not domestic at all. But Helen is well pro- 
vided with the things of the world and she has an admirable friend and 
yuardian in Miss Beavan, her volunteer governess. Between Miss 
Beavan, who is all sterling worth, common sense, and real refinement, 
and Lady Mills, the society god-mother, with a bias of falseness in her 
character, there is hostility, veiled or open, from the beginning of the 
book totheend. When Michael comes to London he gets his first lessons 
in worldly discretion from Lady Mills, and idealises her very completely. 
Disillusionment comes when Michael tells his confidante that he is in 
love with Helen—Lady Mills has meant Helen for her own son. Accord- 
ingly she lies to Michael, pretending that her boy and Helen are engaged. 
Complications arise and the situation gets distinctly uncomfortable. 
And then it is that the weakness of Michael—and also of the plot— 
declares itself. The pretensions of Henry Mills provoke Ferrier beyond 
endurance, and in a moment of passion murder is done. The sequel is 
distressing and depressing. But the constancy of Helen is touching, and, 
though we wish there had been another development of the story, we 
admire to the end its quiet delicacy and distinction of tone. 

The Dark o the AMfoon. By S. R. CROCKETT. (Price 6s. Mac- 
millan.)—In ‘* The Dark o’ the Moon” Mr. Crockett carries forward 
the history of the Raiders. We have them in open insurrection under 
command of a Joan of Arc heroine called Marion of the Isle. Marion, 
in King George’s uniform, makes a gallant figure in camp and fight. 
But she finds her master in Captain Austin Pendennis, and slowly but 
completely capitulates. Another heroine, Joyce Faa, not less heroic 
but more feminine in her action, belongs to the narrator of the story, 
Heron Maxwell. But he holds her through the greater part of the 


book on the precarious tenure of distinterested love put under restraint 
by the fact that she is the betrothed wife of another. The novel is 
full of bustling life and fine scenic ettects. It is not quite easy to under- 
stand the action in the beginning, but by degrees conviction warms the 
narrative and ‘* it goes.” 

4 leart of Flame. By CHARLES FLEMING EMBREE. (Price 6s. 
Methuen.)— Santa Fé is the scene of Mr. Embrée’s novel ‘A Heart of 
Flame.” The plot hangs on the hostility with which two desperate 
brothers, Antonio and Patricio, regard the Church and its priests. The 
murder of a bishop brings things to a climax, and there is fine and 
moving action in the scenes that follow. The book ought to be a good 
one, for it is certainly clever and powerful. But the manner is too 
much that of the impressionist. Detail and surface ettect are overdone, 
and we lose sight of the author’s intention, while, as motives of action 
in the characters are never made clear to us, the general result is too 
indefinite to be satisfactory. 


OBITUARY.—MISS CROMBIE. 
By AN OLD PUPIL. 


B* the death of Margaret Cuthbertson Crombie on the 13th of 
February the educational world lost one of its most enthusiastic 
and indefatigable members, and we whose great privilege it was to be 
trained by, and towork under, her lose a revered and much beloved friend. 
Hers was, indeed, a many-sided multiform life, each day crowded with 
duties from morning not only until night, but to morning again. After 
but a few hours’ sleep, she would rise and commence the day with an 
energy and interest which might well have put many of the younger 
generation of teachers to shame. ‘*‘ Teaching is my delight ’—these 
were words often on her lips and demonstrated hourly in practice in her 
relations with her pupils. There was not a department in her establish- 
ment at Leylands, Kindergarten, School, or Training College, in 
the management and carrying on of which she did not take an active 
part. From the three-year-old mite, whose nearest approach to the 
utterance of her name was ‘‘ Miss Tombie,”’ to the senior student, one 
and all had her individual care and attention. Her infinite patience 
with the little ones and her skill in assisting them to make full use of 
their mental powers were impressive examples of the practical applica- 
tion of the theories put forward in her lessons on education. But the 
duties and interests did not begin or end with educational matters. 
Domestic, social, and political questions each claimed a certain amount 
of her time and attention, and one could only marvel how she knew 
and did so much. Enthusiasm for her work seemed to radiate from her ; 
had she lived a hundred years she would still have been young. She 
created an atmosphere in which even those most disposed to feel dis- 
heartened were bound to find fresh hope and courage. Many of us 
after leaving her and taking up positions in schools where the ruling 
desire of the principal was for a display of ‘‘ show ” work at the term's 
end, to satisfy exacting parents, were apt to become callous and lose 
sight of the true purpose of education. But we had only to go to our 
dear mistress and friend, who was ever ready to help us out of our dif- 
ficulties, and we would return to our work with renewed inspiration and 
fresh resolves and strivings to follow more closely in her footsteps. She 
was always so unconscious of what she stood for to us, her old students, 
that once—it was the last time I saw her—I tried to tell her how her 
influence had followed us into our different corners of the world and 
made life a different and more beautiful thing ; how we spoke of her to 
one another with blessing and gratitude, knowing that she had made us 
better women than we could have become had her light been withheld. 
She listened with a beautiful smile on her face, and with tears freely 
falling, said: ‘* It is too much—lI could not have asked so much.” 
Pestalozzi never had a truer disciple than Miss Crombie, or one who 
more faithfully carried out his principles in her plan of work. She was 
often urged to reprint her translation of his life by Baron Roger 
de Guimps, but she would not consent to do so until she had revised her 
work. This was one of the many tasks that she tried in vain to find 
time for. In many ways she singularly resembled Pestalozzi—in her 
zeal for everything connected with education, in the entire absence of 
any self-interest or sordid motive in her work, in her great simplicity, 
which was as that of a little child: she was so good herself that she 
could see no evil in others. Truly may it be said of her that she was 
“a perfect woman, nobly planned.” I have heard her say, when it had 
been suggested that she should some day give up teaching: “‘ I hope I 
shall die in harness.” Her wish was fulfilled. Only the week before 
she was taken from us she was struggling against complete physical ex- 
haustion, although giving lessons as usual. But, alas! her splendid 
constitution, undermined no doubt by many years of overstrain, at last 
gave way, and death claimed his own. But her memory lives, and will 
live with all those who knew and loved her—and to know her was to 
love her. An idealist she was, and our ideal as well. We shall think 
of her always with love and reverence, and with gratitude in our hearts 
for having come under her influence and shared in her friendship. . 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


“HE religious question, which we heard the other day 
described as a detail, is the one serious stumbling- 
block in the way of the educational proposals of the Govern- 
ment. Could we have had a clean slate, 
other proposals might have been more 
cordially wélcomed. But, with the 
voluntary-school system in existence, compromise was im- 
perative ; and we have given our support to the main 
principles of this Bill chiefly because, first of all, one Local 
Authority is provided, and, secondly, because the Bill is not 
burdened with details. Each locality is left, to a great 
extent, to work out its own salvation. Even if, in certain 
backward localities, the progress should be infinitesimal, 
eventually, we feel sure, a far sounder system of national 
education will result than if an attempt were made from 
headquarters to direct the education of the locality in all its 
details. Three points we have raised as needing amend- 
ment before we can give our entire approval to the Bill. 
The voluntary clauses must be made compulsory. That this 
is the intention of the Government seems now beyond 
doubt. There must be an additional Treasury grant. This 
is now conceded by Mr. Balfour. Suitable arrangements 
must be made for pupil-teachers belonging to the Free 
Churches. This is a real grievance for which an acceptable 
remedy has yet to be found. 


The 
Education Bill. 


LAUSE 1 has passed through Committee. Mr. 
Balfour, no doubt remembering the lesson he learnt 

in 1896, remained deaf to all blandishments. The Council 
of every county and of every count 

The l y 

One Authority. borough shall be the Education Author- 
ity. It would, of course, be contrary to 

all political experience in England if this clause were without 
modification. In the first place, London is excluded from 
its operation; and, secondly, boroughs with a population 


p—s 


of ten thousand, and urban districts with a population of 
twenty thousand, are to be the Authority for elementary 
education within their area. Mr. Balfour’s financial pro- 
posals will, we venture to think, remove all opposition on 
this ground. In addition to the fee grant and the variable 
grant already contributed from imperial funds, the Treasury 
is willing to pay a sum equivalent to about 7s. 6d. per 
child. Of this grant a sum equal to 4s. per child will be 
paid to each school. The remainder will be apportioned 
according to the poverty or wealth of the area as shown 
by the produce of a penny rate. The existing special 
aid grant to voluntary schools and the grant to poor 
School Board areas will both be included in the new seven- 
and-sixpenny grant. The new grant doubles the old. 


M® BALFOUR agreed to modify the opening line 
of Clause 2 as follows: “The Local Education 
Authority shall consider the needs and take such steps after 

consultation with the Education Depart- 


Clause 2. ment as may seem to them desirable to aid 
the supply of education other than ele- 
mentary.” It is curious, by the way, that Mr. Balfour and 


other speakers so often fail to give the Education Depart- 
ment its new statutory name. In the minds of many. 
speakers the substitution of “ shall ” for “ may ” seemed an 
important point. We are inclined to doubt whether the 


| new form of-words is stronger than the old. We certainly 


hope much from the new Authority, but compulsory burdens. 
are not always cheerfully accepted. A further amendment 
which follows the wording given above runs “including the 
training of teachers and the general co-ordination of all 
forms of education.” The danger is that, if details are once 
admitted into the Bill, the idea may arise that what is not 
specifically included is not a duty of the Local Authority. 
These points are important, but certainly the original 
wording included them. Another amendment makes com- 
pulsory the spending upon education of the whisky money. 
We are glad to see the provision for training specifically 
mentioned. At the same time it was not excluded by the 
terms of the original clause. 


ee most satisfactory feature of the almost intermin- 

able discussions on the Education Bill is the absolute 
unanimity of the associations of teachers and other experts 
in favour of the general principle. No less. 
than ten of these bodies, representing every 
grade of secondary, technical, andelementary 
education, have dealt with the question in 
a broad and businesslike manner, avoiding all reference to 
sectarian questions, and suggesting amendments to make 
the Bill more workmanlike. Well might Lord Avebury 
express his astonishment at the unanimity in this matter 
of such a very mixed body as the Association of Technical 
Institutes. But the most remarkable sign of the times was 
the discussion at the meeting of the School Board Clerks’ 
Association, which body declined to condemn the Bill. Mr. 
Hance, of Liverpool, probably our greatest expert in ele- 
mentary administration, who was in charge of the subject, 
proved a very Balaam, much to the amazement of Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley and other political Balaks present. ‘“ The 
Bill,” he said, ‘will set up immediately for five-sixths of 
the population bodies capable of dealing with all forms of 
education.” Observe, as we say at school, the force of the 
word “ capable” in such a connexion. But, further, “ the 
Bill will extend to every child such advantages of education 
as can be secured by public expenditure directed to a 
greater or less extent by public control,” and much more to . 
the same effect. The hopelessness of the Free Church oppo- 
sition is well shown by the nazveté of the latest suggestion 


The Unanimity 
of 
Expert Bodies. 
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received at a London mass meeting with great applause— 
that these Ministers should go to the King himself to urge 
him not to sign such a wicked Bill in the Coronation year. 


()NE of the most curious documents which have yet seen 

the light is the petition of the Durham County 
Council (Chairman, be it noted, Mr. S. Storey, ex-M.P.) 
against the Bill. This Council, it will be 
recollected, was one of the seven which 
opposed the Bill of 1896, as involving the 
County Councils in contentious business, 
“endowing sectarianism,” &c. It now makes the sixth Council 
in opposition to the present Bill, as against some forty, and, as 
far as we can find out, practically all the English County 
Boroughs on the other side. This document is based upon 
the common misconception that the “scheme” of the Bill 
is intended to settle the quality of the education of the 
county concerned, instead of only referring to the com- 
position of the rating Committee. Hence the Durham 
people are much afraid of what will happen in the “less 
progressive counties.” One has hitherto been under the 
impression that the duty of a County Council was to 
consider the effect of legislation on its own county, and not 
on others. After that, we find the Bill condemned for 
“fostering discord” by “increasing sectarian teaching at 
the cost of public rates,” which, of course, is entirely 
contrary to the fact. The abolition of School Boards, 
“admirable and popular executive machines,” is deeply 
regretted. Then we come to the crux of the whole question. 
The ninety-six Durham County Councillors are so over- 
worked, and the train service is so bad, that they really 
cannot do any more work for the State. The Bill exactly 
contemplates such a case, and provides for unlimited outside 
assistance. But, no, Durham won't have it any way, and 
insists that the Committee should be composed as to at 
least two-thirds of its number of the overworked Councillors. 
It is not to be wondered at that Mr. S. Johnson, the 
Chairman of the Durham Education Committee, has 
written to the papers in opposition to these views. 


County 
Durham 
and the Bill. 


WE are quite content with the progress of the Bill so 
far. Clause 1 has taken three and a half days 
only to get through Committee, though on it practically all 
the speeches were of the second reading 
character. This is scarcely to be wondered 
at, as, in Mr. Balfour's own words, it con- 
tained the whole principle of the Bill, being designed ‘‘to 
get rid of the ad duc business once for all.” Now the Bill 
of 1870, which contained a hundred clauses as against 
twenty in the present Bill, got into Committee on June 20, 
was just fifteen days in Committee, and reached the second 
reading on July 22. There are fifty-four pages of amend- 
ments left on the order paper, but no less than six have 
already gone. It is difficult to conceive anything more 
absurd than the glee with which the party papers con- 
template the piling up of amendments. The writers forget 
that an amendment which does not contain a new principle is 
generallyruled out of order, and, in one day’s debate, two pages 
suffered this fate. Besides, any amendment to, for instance, 
Clause I., necessitates consequential amendments to almost 
every other clause. Of the fifty-four pages, more than half 
are taken up in this way, and the decisions already given 
have made nearly ten pages so much waste paper. Further, 
no less than five pages more deal with financial matters 
bearing on the rates versus taxes controversy. These all 
vanish before the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s concession. 
Finally, several of the clauses are merely of a drafting 
character, and are subject to but little attempt at amend- 
ment.: Thus, with the aid of the closure, we do not despair 


No Autumn 
Session. 


seeing this Bill, at any rate, made law without any 
carriage over into the autumn. 


EANWHILE it must not be supposed that all the 
amendments are of a frivolous or obstructive 


character. A group of members, notably Mr. Hobhouse, 

Sir F. Powell, Mr. Haldane, Mr. Warr, 
Pee il an o and Lord E. Fitzmaurice, acting on behalf 
Amendments, Of various associations, are doing their 


best to improve the machinery of the Bill 
in details which are beneath the notice of the politicians 
proper. Clauses 7 and 8, dealing with the constitution of 
the managing bodies of schools, are far from perfect. Mr. 
Hobhouse proposes to alter each managing body into a 
“ committee of management.” 

The Local Education Authority shall fix the number of members, and 
shall appoint one-half of the Committee. The other half shall be 
appointed as follows :—Within a borough or urban district by the 
Council of the borough or district, and within a rural district by the 
Parish Council, or, if there is no Parish Council, by the Parish Meeting. 
Provided that where schools are grouped for the purposes of manage- 
ment the Committee shall be appointed by such bodies and in such 
proportions as the Local Education Authority may determine. 


And in Clause 8 he desires to insert a new subsection— 


The Local Education Authority may, for purposes of management, 
group any schools not provided by them, but in such grouping shall have 
regard to the convenience of the managers and to the character of the 
religious teaching given at the schools. 


It is obvious that the county*proportion, if they are to be 
fit persons, must be few, and must not be swamped by an 
unlimited number of local persons. It is also of great im- 
portance that the whole of the municipal machinery should 
be brought into play, and every kind of council interested 
in the schools. There is no reason whatever why certain 
managers and teachers should not be common to contiguous 
schools, and considerable efficiency and economy must 
result from the formation of groups in this way. 


HE amendments accepted by the Government to 
Clause 2 of the Education Bill go as far as can 
reasonably be expected. “ Mandatory” words to Local 
7 „ Authorities like the English County Coun- 

une oe cils would not be of the slightest use, and 
the Bill, would lead to endless friction, more especi- 
ally as the Royal Commission distinctly 

declined to say what was adequate provision of secondary 
education and refused to accept any figures as regards a 
minimum statutory supply of such education. Mr. Acland 
(in the Acland-Roscoe-Hobhouse Bill) in 1894 certainly 
said “The County Councils shall supply,” &c., but im- 
mediately made the “shall ” meaningless by the subsequent 
words “ to such extent as they think fit.” Certain Opposi- 
tion enthusiasts are now eager to adopt the Welsh system, 
and make the counties submit “schemes” of school pro- 
vision, &c. Here, also, Mr. Acland is against them. He 
issued a memorandum to his Bill to show that the only 
reason for this provision in the Welsh Act was because of 
the “pooling” of endowments, which could only be 
effective with the consent of the Charity Commission. In 
the present Bill there are neither charities nor Imperial 
education grants in any way involved in the discretion of 
the Local Authority; hence there can be no need of a 
central direction or consent as regards the local expendi- 
ture. Ample control is exercised by means of the South 
Kensington grants, whose withdrawal from a recalcitrant 
Authority would mean bankruptcy or an intolerable strain 
on the rates. True, Mr. Bartley scents danger to private 
schools in the extra grant to elementary education: but his 
reasoning is too obscure, and the connexion is not obvious. 
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W HEN the County Councils Association qualified its 
approval of Part III. of the Education Bill bya 
proviso that the whole of the additional expenditure should 
not come from the rates a new Treasury 


eal grant was practically inevitable. Peace in 
Compulsory. South Africa made it certain. The proposal 


to abolish the partial and meagre special-aid 
and necessitous School Board grants, and substitute for them 
a consolidated grant averaging 7s. 6d. a head for every 
scholar, is an eminently practical and statesmanlike measure. 
It has an exact parallel in the action of Mr. Forster in 1870. 
Its consequences are likely to be far-reaching. In the first 
place, it necessitates the withdrawal of the elementary 
option as regards Part III., for, in an area not adopting that 
Part, the distribution of this grant will be impossible. Again, 
it sets free certain rate money which is much more likely to 
be devoted to secondary education. The great principle of 
county government, whereby the wealthier areas contribute 
towards the support of their poorer neighbours out of the 
common purse, receives emphasis from the method of dis- 
tribution by means of a fixed 4s. grant and a variable 
addition, in proportion to poverty, of from a few pence to 
nearly 4s. 6d. more. The objection taken by many critics 
to the proposals of the Bill as regards new schools, that, as 
the special aid grant went only to voluntary schools, the 
Authority was practically bribed to let the increase of 
schools be in this rather than in the Board direction, is 
taken away, and the probability is that the Councils will 
now prefer to throw their influence on the other side. 
Possibly the best of all consequences, from the Government’s 
point of view, is that it removes some six pages of amend- 
ments and breaks the back of the opposition from their own 
side of the House. 


oi Council of King’s College, London, has at last 
decided to fall into line with the general trend of 
University work by abolishing its religious tests. In our 
opinion it has long ago been proved that 
tests of this character fail in the desired 
result, and we welcome the news that in 
future appointments, with the exception of professorships or 
lectureships in the Faculty of Theology, no inquiry will be 
made into religious views. It is by no means to be wished 
that King’s College should lose its essential differentiation 
from other University colleges. We do not doubt that its 
connexion with the Church of England will remain as close 
as before. It is well that each constituent college should 
have its special character, and the Council has added to its 
decision a statement declaring its unwavering determination 
to maintain its present position. ‘The Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge suffered long ago the abolition of 
their tests, and it is doubtful if the most rigid Churchman 
would wish to return to the former state of affairs. In all 
departments of life we are recognizing more freely than before 
that a man’s religious convictions are for his own conscience 
alone. He is judged by his success or failure to perform 
che public work to which he is appointed. 


Tests. 


“THE Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the education and training of military officers is a 
scathing document. ‘From start to finish,” says the Zimes 

R correspondent, ‘“‘the report is a sweepin 
The Education con dcnnalion of the method: by which 
young officers are generally educated before 
joining the Army and technically trained 
after receiving their commissions.” That matters have 
not been satisfactory on the intellectual side has long been 
known ; but neither the public generally nor the schools in 
particular were prepared to find the evidence against the 


o 
Army Officers. 


results of existing examinations so overwhelming. Two 
years ago we heard much about the stupidity of our young 
officers in South Africa, and the feeling began to grow that 
competitive examination does not necessarily discover the 
qualities most needed in the examinees. But we must 
beware of too rapid a swing of the pendulum. There 
would seem to be no alternative between a competitive 
examination and a system that might result in the most 
complete and ineffective jobbery. There is httle doubt 
that for close continuous work the Army class in a public 
school is ahead of the general school level. Is it possible 
that the application needed to ensure entrance to Woolwich 
or Sandhurst in itself destroys the wider development of 
intelligence that is known as common sense ? 


ITH a stiff examination ahead on which one’s future 
depends, it is obvious that one’s education will be 
within strictly defined limits. It seems to be beyond the 
wit of man to devise an examination | 
syllabus that does not open the way to 
possibilities of cramming. Possibly we are 
apt to forget that the mind is only a part of the complex 
human being. Possibly Mr. Cecil Rhodes was on the right 
lines in his proposals as to the examination of the Rhodes 
Scholars. It seems that we must have competitive 
examinations; the mistake is to make the examinations so 
largely literary. In the report Sandhurst comes in for more 
severe criticism than Woolwich. This is natural. The 
officer who, while ready for active warfare when called upon, 
has also in times of peace occupations and interests which 
are sufficient to keep his mind from stagnation, is likely to 
be more keen about his profession than the officer who, in 
times of peace, has no official employment of his time but a 
certain vexatious routine, and who is obliged to find the 
chief interests of his life in non-professional pursuits. It 
has been an inherent weakness of our Army in recent times.. 
that the want of actual warfare has deprived the officers of 
the real stimulus to efficiency. We would not have it 
otherwise ; but the fact must be remembered, in apportion- 
ing blame. 


Cramming. 


PROFESSION is understood to be that pursuit by 
which a man gains his livelihood. Without entering 
fully into the economical aspect, it is quite fair to hint that 
the want of professional keenness to which 
so many important witnesses drew attention 
may be the indirect result of insufficient 
pay. No officer goes into the Army for the purpose of 
earning his living. Is it not possible that as a result of this 
the more or less unconscious feeling has arisen that the 
Army is not a serious profession? The actual proposals of 
the Committee do not strike us as likely to lead of theni- 
selves to any great reform. To give more marks to English 
subjects, to fix a minimum below which no marks will 
count, to give less marks to mathematics—these are useful 
reforms in their way, but of no far-reaching influence. The 
choice between Latin and science as one of the four com- 
pulsory subjects seems comic. But the real importance of 
the report is the indirect result that it and the preceding 
inquiry will have of arousing keenness and energy by point- 
ing out where these are lacking. Sandhurst and Woolwich 
will profit by the inspections they have undergone, just as — 
many schools are now profiting by the recently established 
inspections of the Boasd of Education.. | 


The Amateur. 


ISCUSSION is gradually bringing to light further . 
anomalies and hardships inherent in the Registration 
Order as it now stands. We learn from the Zimes that the 
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Consultative Committee has discussed the 
advisability of recommending the omission 
of the words “not being an elementary 
school” from Sections 3 and-4. But it seems that the 
Committee decided to take no steps in the matter. To 
ensure entry to Column B the present untrained teacher 
must have taught for three years in a school “ not being an 
elementary school.” ‘This distinction between the ex- 
perience to be gained in a secondary and in a primary 
school is artificial and illogical. The further difficulty of 
which we spoke last month still remains. The qualifying 
experience must be gained in a recognized school. What 
is á recognized school? We say again that nothing short of 
a general inspection can settle the question. It is con- 
ceivable that certain classes of schools may be “ recog- 
nized” by reason of their reputation and position. But of 
the smaller private schools it would be absurd to argue 
that they should not be recognized because they are not 
publicly known. And it would be unjust to deny a com- 
petent teacher admission to the Register because he or she 
has taught in a school of which the Board of Education 
has no official cognizance. 


The Register: 
its Anomalies. 


[T is not altogether a gracious task to criticize the Register. 

Teachers have been working during the past fifty years 
for the establishment of this result. Now that the machinery 
for registration is set up we are almost 
inclined to cry : “ Accept and be thankful.” 
But there are ominous signs that general 
acceptance will not be given. We do not want a partial or 
sectional register. The teaching profession must feel sure 
that the conditions of registration are not unjust before its 
members apply for recognition. Nothing is to be lost by 
waiting a few months until the associations of teachers have 
had an opportunity of speaking. An Order in Council can 
easily be supplemented by an amending Order. The 
Assistant Masters’ Association is undertaking a useful piece 
of work by endeavouring to find out how many competent 
masters in schools of repute would be excluded under the 
present Order in the London area. If it is shown that the 
proportion excluded is large, as we fear must prove to be 
the case, then a reasonable ground for amendment will 
have been adduced. It is to be hoped that any London 
head master who has not yet filled up the return sent him 
will do so without delay. 


Remedies ? 


SR WILLIAM RICHMOND delivered an impressive 
address at the annual meeting of the Art for Schools 
Association. There is much truth in Sir William’s conten- 
Art tion that the pedagogue endeavours to 
in Schools. | influence the mind of the child by strictly 
intellectual processes, neglecting the edu- 
cation of the emotions that may be effected through the 
eye. Brought down to practice, this means that children 
should be surrounded by beautiful objects. Further re- 
duced to the general conditions of school life, the meaning 
is that beautiful pictures should hang upon the class-room 
walls—not maps, not the Holzel wall pictures, least of all 
physiological charts. These all have their uses, and should 
be rolled up after the lesson. Copies of works of art which 
train the taste and stimulate the imagination should be on 
the walls ; and these the Association provides at a minimum 
price. In the course of the discussion it was made abund- 
antly clear that the mere proximity of a work of art is not 
sufficient. We know how class-rooms are arranged. The 
pupils face the teacher and the blackboard, objects 
which do not necessarily allow scope for or arouse the 
gesthetic perceptions. The pictures are behind the children, 
and frequently placed far above the level of the eye. 
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MF- BARNETT told an amusing story to show that 
l a child may spend years in a class-room ang 
know nothing of the objects on the walls. It is needfut 
to direct the child’s attention to the pic- 
ture and to relate its story. Unfortun- 
ately, only a few teachers do this; and, 
as a class, we teachers are still too much the slaves of the 
old ground-glass theory, holding that the child’s attention 
must not be distracted from the processes of pure reasoning 
by the prominence of external objects within his range of 
vision. So sky and trees are excluded, and inkstained 
whitewash and chalky blackboard made objects of devoted 
attention. At the same meeting Mr. Stewart Headlam told 
a pretty story to the effect that imagination exists even in 
the most prosaic surroundings. He had been talking of 
picture-galleries and had taken some children to the National 
Gallery, and afterwards, in the school, he asked: ‘‘ Where: 
can we see such beautiful treasures of art as the King can. 
enjoy in Buckingham Palace?” Instead of the expected 
“In the National Gallery,” came the timid reply: “ Please, 
sir, in our minds.” 


Pictures 
in Clags-rooms. 


Te popularity of the Senior Wrangler is a fact to- 
afford food for meditation to the philosopher. 
The Senior Wrangler of this year spent the early part of 
his life, previous to the age of twelve, in a 
Board school. The London School Board 
thereupon officially congratulate him, and 
one member speaks of the case as a proof of what Board 
schools can do. The real reason for congratulation is the 
proof afforded that machinery exists to enable a clever boy 
who starts in a primary school to procure scholarships. 
throughout a course of secondary and tertiary education. 
“The Senior Wrangler,” wrote Mr. Oscar Browning, “‘ is the 
top man in the first part of a dwindling tripos.” But to the man 
in the street he affords an excitement that is only equalled 
by the Oxford and Cambridge boat race. Mr. Browning 
further tells us that in this year five ex-elementary students. 
have obtained honours in the final schools. These all come 
from the Cambridge Day Training College. Doubtless 
there are many others. And it is most satistactory to know 
that the able son of the humblest parents has now an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the highest advantages of education. But 
we recommend the School Board for London to endeavour 
to assimilate the fact that the Mathematical Tripos is one 
examination out of many, and that success in other triposes. 

may show equal ability. 


Senior 
Wranglers. 


(J JECTION has been taken to the statement in our 
last issue, that the London County Councils new 
training college will not provide training for secondary 


London teachers. Our statement was prompted by 

County Council the conditions of the case. In October 
Training hext this new institution will open its doors 
College. 


to a hundred King’s Scholars, a number 
which it is proposed to increase materially within the first 
two years or so. For the echnical training of this large 
body of primary-school teachers the staff is to be a Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy (who, as principal of the college, will 
necessarily spend much time in administrative duties), 
assisted by a normal master and a normal mistress. If 
secondary-school teachers are admitted, they must be taught 
either with the King’s Scholars or apart from them. If 
apart, then we do not see how the professor and his two 
colleagues can possibly do the work which such an arrange- 
ment will involve. Still less do we see how the “ secondary” ` 
students, pursuing a post-graduate University course in 
pedagogy, can be profitably instructed side by side with 
undergraduates who, concurrently with their study for a 
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-degree, are attempting to master the philosophy and the 
technique of their future calling, or so much of these as are 
required by the regulations of the Board of Education. 


“THE Joint Committee on Training, at its meeting on 
May 30, adjourned sine die. The main reason for 
this euthanasia is, of course, the existence of the Registra- 


aces Statutory Committee on Training. This 
on Training. | Was the view evidently taken by the Head 


Masters’ Conference, who formally with- 
‘drew their representative. Moreover, the two Secretaries of 
the Joint Committee, Mrs. Woodhouse and Prof. Withers, 
had resigned when they were nominated to serve on the 
Registration Council, and it seemed impossible to find two 
‘equally capable and willing successors. In spite of all these 
‘valid reasons, we hope that such a thoroughly representative 
body is not extinct, but only dormant. Not only as a link 
between the various associations represented, but also as a 
preliminary court of inquiry, it has still a place to fill. 
Thus, on the agenda of the very last meeting was a pro- 
posal to discuss the conditions under which the “ student- 
‘teacher ” of the Minute should be recognized ; that the person 
in charge of student-teachers should not be the principal of 
.a school or a regular class-teacher, but a qualified master of 
method ; that there should be one such trainer to every 
fifteen students ; that students should pay fees, and not be 
teckoned as part of the staff. We give this merely as an 
instance of the kind of inquiry for which the Joint Com- 
mittee is better qualified than the Registration Council, 
‘which at present have more work than they can get through. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE proposed increase in the grant from the Government Exchequer 
‘for the purposes of elementary education will considerably facilitate 
the progress of the Education Bill. It is, of course, well known that a 
darge number of voluntary schools have had their existence prolonged, 
mot because their supporters love them more than schools of another 
type, but because they love rates less. Mr. Balfour’s proposed supple- 
mentary grant will mean, roughly speaking, a relief to the rates of 2d. 
in the £. The amendment to the Bill definitely securing the 
residue under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act for educa- 
lion other than elementary will be generally recognized as desirable. 
There was an obvious danger that County Councils, burdened with 
-additional responsibilities for elementary education, might have used 
an ‘‘option ” in regard to the ‘‘ residue ” in favour of the rates. 


__ THE County Council of Durham, concurring with its neighbour, the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, has expressed the opinion that the Educa- 
‘tion Bill now before Parliament ‘‘ shows no promise of affording any 
satisfactory solution of the education question with which it deals.” 
But Durham goes one better than the West Riding, and reveals the 
spirit of the party politician in nearly every clause of a tedious and 
verbose petition. In parts it is contradictory. Objecting to the sub- 
stitution for what is termed the national scheme settled by Parliament 
of a series of county schemes, the petition urges the House to trust the 
‘County Councils all in all It is scarcely in accordance with the facts 
for the petitioners to allude to the provisions of the Bill which tend 
to the increase of sectarian teaching in public elementary schools at 
the cost of the public rates, as sectarian teaching is specially excluded 
‘from the secular educaticn provided at the public expense. 


Ir is pathetic ead that the Council, ninety-six in number, is 
‘composed of a proportion of workmen and others actively engaged in 
business. Owing to distances and inconvenience of trains, it is said, 
attendance at a Committee meeting involves, for most of them, a 
surrender of a whole working day, and, even under present conditions, 
the Education Committee is the hardest worked of all Committees. 
To meet: this grievous state of affairs ,it 1s suggested that discretionary 
power should be given to the Coun.y Council to appoint one of their 
own members Chairman, or Deputy Chairman, of the Education 
Authority, with a suitable salary. It is not shown how the salary of 
one of the members will relieve the burden of the other ninety-five. 


tion Council, which may be regarded as a | 


IN view of the resolutions adopted by the Durham County Council, 
the opinions of the Chairman of the Education Committee of that 
Authority are of special interest. Speaking altogether apart from any 
sectarian or party consideration, and purely as an educationist, it seems 
to me, he says, to be an honest attempt to deal with a very difficult 
question, and I deprecate very much the threats that have been made 
by a certain section of the religious community that, should the Bill 
pass, they will refuse to pay the education rate. ‘‘ These threats may 
sound very defiant, and may lead the uninformed to believe that the 
members of the Free Churches are going to be called upon to subsidize 
various religious sects, and provide for the teaching of creeds and 
religious formulx which they do not believe, and thereby create un- 
necessary prejudice against the Bill. What surprises me most is that 
the religious denomination to which some of these denouncers belong 
have schools of their own of which nearly the total cost of maintenance 
is defrayed by the Imperial taxes; or, if it be wrong to maintain a 
voluntary school out of a local rate, it is equally wrong to use Imperial 
taxes for that purpose.” As the 77mes put it the other day, the stress 
which Lord Rosebery and others have laid upon the iniquity of asking 
the Nonconformists to pay the rates for an object for which they have 
uncomplainingly paid taxes for a great number of years provokes a 
smile amongst carnal and worldly men, who are incapable of appre- 
ciating the nice distinctions which weigh with a tender conscience. 


THE Report of the City and Guilds of London Institute—the pioneer 
of technical education in this country—is very satisfactory, and must be 
gratifying to the City Livery Companies which are responsible for its 
support. Since 1878 the City companies have subscribed £622,235 to 
the funds of the institute, the five largest contributors being the Gold- 
smiths, Fishmongers, Clothworkers, Mercers, and Drapers, the total 
of their donations and subscriptions being respectively £107,664, 
£94,910, £91,000, £63,000, £50,500. At the Central Technical 
College 277 regular students were under instruction, as compared with 
281 in the previous year ; while at the Finsbury Technical College there 
were 187 day students and 701 evening students. In the department 
of Technological Examinations 14,653 papers were worked, nearly 
double the total of 1891, and the number of students attaining certificate 
standard reached the total of 8,143. 


THE PLACE OF LITERATURE IN EDUCATION.* 


LATO and Aristotle described the true education as that 
which causes a man to feel pleasure and pain at the right 
things—yaipew re cat AvmeioOat ois det. A modern cynic has 
said that public-school education consists in “teaching boys 
subjects they don’t want to learn by methods which make them 
dislike them still more.” May I take a third text for my dis- 
course from my own personal experience? It was at a school 
debating society, and the subject was a poem of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s. There rose to defend the poem a sixth-form boy, a 
historian of some ability, and fairly widely read. “ Hon. 
members,” he said, “seem to forget that this is poetry. Now 
all poetry is rot, of course.” I need not quote further—it is to 
that “of course,” which was delivered with an air of simple 
conviction, that I want to call attention as a factor in the 
question which we are to consider. 

Of the pupils who pass through our schools some, no doubt, 
are born Philistines, some—by too exclusive devotion to cricket 
or football or mathematics—achieve Philistinism. I sometimes 
wonder whether there be not some perhaps who have Philis- 
tinism thrust upon them. With the first two classes I do not 
wish to concern myself: I have no suggestion for their cure. 
But it is worth while considering how many boys leave our 
hands who, having the germs of literary appreciation in them, 
have had it crushed out by uncongenial methods or withered 
by neglect. I am not going to labour the point of the desira- 
bility of implanting this quality in the mind : if any one wishes 
to move the previous question on this head, let him do so. I 
shall take the liberty of assuming the desirability, and discus- 
sing how far it is possible by teaching to produce the desired 
effect. i 

We profess to give to the majority of our boys a literary 
education. What precisely that means I should find it hard to 
define. It certainly does not mean that every one who has been 
through a public school can read, write, and spell. My limited 
experience of boys and men goes to confirm the truth of 
Dogberry’s saying that “ reading and writing come by nature” ; 
and nature is somewhat capricious in the distribution of her 


* A U.U. paper read at Rugby, May 31, 1902. 
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gifts. But, at any rate, taking the ordinary boy, we concentrate 
his attention upon language: we begin early to make him, by 
translation and composition, think about the meaning of words 
and the construction of sentences ; we try—often in vain—to 
give him some sense of the sound and rhythm of poetry by 
making him learn repetition and construct Latin verses. 

It is true that in the earlier stages of all this he doesn’t realize 
that he is learning language and its uses; he only conceives 
himself—for some mysterious purpose known only to the fates 
that control his education—to be grinding out some Latin or 
Greek construction, or doing puzzles with longs and shorts. But 
a subject is none the worse learnt because the process is un- 
conscious, and that this training has a distinct bearing on the 
literary side of his education is not likely to be denied by any 
teacher. I fancy modern-side teachers of English literature 
would bear witness that a grounding in Latin is almost an 
essential preliminary or accompaniment of their subject. 

I have so often, in argument, defended the cause of classical 
education that I cannot but be painfully aware of gaps in the 
defences which I would fain have repaired. I suppose the con- 
ventional lines of defence are two. We claim, first, that classics 
are the best mental gymnastic ; and, secondly, that the classical 
literature and ideas are essential parts of the mental furniture 
of any truly cultured individual. For the favoured few I have 
no doubt that this double defence is strictly true. The ablest 
scholars who rise to the top of the school, and pass on toa 
classical career at the Universities, undoubtedly get both ideas 
and mental drill to a satisfactory extent. The higher stages of 
composition and translation provide them with a thorough 
training in style and Janguage—in their own language just as 
much as in Latin and Greek; and their reading is wide and 
varied enough to cover all branches of literature, and open 
their minds to ideas. If we add exercises in the science of 
language, such as grammar and philology may well afford, and 
htstory and Scripture, I do not think that, either as mental 
training or as an initiation into the wide fields of literature, 
their education can be called unduly limited. Such boys are 
specialists with particular capacities for languages, and by 
means of these capacities we train their whole mind. If we 
fail with them, it is the fault, I believe, of us who teach, not of 
the system or the subject. 

In the education of these boys, the classical specialists, who 
form the majority of the best boys in most, if not all, of our 
public schools, literature necessarily plays a large part. Inthe 
earlier stages, of course, of their classical teaching—that is to 
say, in the lower forms of a public school, and in the preparatory 
schools—the books read will be rather the means than the end. 
It is on the acquiring of the languages, not the understanding 
of the literature, that the attention is necessarily concentrated. 
There have, no doubt, been boys who, even in this first period, 
found Cæsar interesting and Xenophon exciting ; but these are 
the negligible exceptions. Personally, I am inclined to doubt 
whether -much attention to the subject-matter in the earlier 
stages is consistent with that grounding in language which is 
the primary object of our earlier classical teaching. So much 
the more reason that we should not grudge, at this stage, a 
liberal allowance of time to English literature, as the only kind 
of literature as yet accessible to our pupils. 

But there will come sooner or later in the boy’s progress up 
the school a period at which the situation is reversed. At first 
the book read was the means ; the end was the learning of lan- 
guage. In the later stage the book is an end in itself; the 
problems ,of language are, or should be, a secondary con- 
sideration. It is at this stage that the difficulties become 
greater; it is far less easy to adapt the class system to the 
securing of our aim, and | doubt not that we lay ourselves open 
to cynical criticism, and are in danger of killing the very plant 
which it is our object to foster. “Then farewell, Horace, 
‘whom I hated so!”—Lord Byron is not the only schoolboy who 
has had that experience. Even Horace himself was not free 
from prejudice against the writers Orbilius taught him at school. 

There are, I take it, so soon as we pass from the elements of 
language teaching, three branches of classical study—composi- 
tion, science (by which I mean grammar and philology), and 
literature. May I add that the greatest of these is literature? 
Of course, the three divisions inevitably react upon one another. 
The more a boy reads, the better it will be for his composition, 
just as when he has tried and partially or wholly failed to pro- 
duce good style himself there will be more chance of his appre- 
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ciating successful style in his author. Again, the words ard 
phrases which he meets in his reading will no doubt provicle 
material for his grammatical and philological studies, while 
those studies will enable him better to appreciate the precise 
meaning of words and phrases in his reading. 

But I deprecate the making of literature subservient to either 
of the two other studies. If we set pieces of retranslation from 
the book we are reading, it is to fix the mind on the style and 
expressions of that book, not primarily for the sake of subse- 
quent reproduction in prose or verse. If we stop over points of 
grammar, it is not because a particular line is a valuable illus- 
tration of a special construction, but because the understanding 
of the special construction is essential for the understanding of 
that particular line. Is it presumptuous or unpractical to plead 
that elaborate theoretical discussions of the origin of construc- 
tions and phrases, of your ov yn’s and your py ot’s, belong to the 
department of scientific grammar, and should be treated ina 
special grammatical lesson, not as part of the time assigned 
to Æschylus or Plato? Similarly, I have never looked on the 
learning of Anglo-Saxon as an essential part of a Shakespeare 
lesson; and I regard as the primary object of a lesson in 
Homer something quite other than the parsing and conjectural 
—generally very conjectural—derivation of obscure Homeric 
forms. I would far rather have the commendation given by a 
pupil to the lessons of a predecessor of mine—that “he made 
you feel what a beast the Cyclops was.” 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I am far from asserting 
that grammar, composition, and philology are negligible, or 
even unimportant, elements in the study of a language. But I 
do plead that they should be kept within due limits ; that we have 
no right, if we profess to teach literature, to make them either 
in reality or in appearance the main subject of our teaching. 
If we do, we run the risk of disgusting appreciative boys with 
the very subjects which we most desire them to appreciate, and 
we destroy one of the main justifications of classical teaching, 
that it gives boys a chance of appreciating the best thoughts of 
the greatest thinkers. 

I believe that the danger is much greater when we pass from 
the favoured few to those who are not really qualified to be 
classical specialists at all. So far I have been speaking of those 
to whom the classics open up a wide field of literary interest, 
who can afford to spend time on the preliminaries because they 
are to go through to the end with these studies, and can look 
forward to putting the coping-stone on them in “Greats” or 
Tripos. But what of the vast majority who never reach this 
standard, who have not the linguistic capacities to profit by the 
niceties of a classical education? My own impression—it is 
very likely a wrong one—is that the number of those who do so 
profit is smaller than we generally think. Even in our sixth 
forms, mwoAAol uev vapOnxopdpar, Bdxxor é TE Wavpui, 
there are many who wield the cane who are never initiated into 
the higher mysteries of the classics, and on whoma great deal of 
their classical study is wasted. And there are the many who 
never reach the sixth at all, who go through the same preliminary 
training as the favoured few, without attaining the final stage 
which is the main justification of that training. We say, no 
doubt, that they have had the benefit, the unquestioned benefit, of 
the preliminary digging and ploughing which classics give to the 
mind. But ploughing loses half its value if no sowing follows ; 
and there are so many boys with whose minds the digging and 

loughing process is repeated again and again and the sowing 
indefinitely postponed. 

I do not see how we can justify theoretically the bringing up 
side by side of young boys with gifts for languaye and com- 
position which will enable them to rise to the top of the school 
and take high classical honours at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
older boys whose school career will end perhaps in the fifth, and 
who will never touch the classics after they leave. Both have 
profited, I doubt not, by the early drill of Greek and Latin, and 
so far have had some literary training already. The classical 
specialist wants now the careful and gradual training in the 
details of language which will give him a scholarly appreciation 
of what he reads afterwards. ‘The compositions he writes now 
are only stages on the road to the period when he will be 
able to aim at, and have some appreciation of, style and to pro- 
duce something for himself which will give him some of the 
actual satisfaction of the artist. His fuller literary training will 
come afterwards, and he can afford to wait for it. 
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But cannot more be done for the boy to whom the forms 
below the top of the school are not a half way, but a final, stage 
in his career? If he has but slight linguistic gifts, Latin prose 
can never give him any of the pleasures of composition such as 
await his younger and more fortunate school-fellow. If we 
are right in claiming that the classical literature and its ideas 
are invaluable as a part of any man’s education, ought we not 
to be giving these much more liberally to the ordinary boy? Is 
there any justification for keeping him grinding at niceties of 
language which he can never appreciate, for reading with him 
books which have not in themselves any interest, when there is 
the whole field of classical literature to select from ? 

I find it difficult to express my meaning clearly and definitely. 
I am rather asking for opinions than desirous to dogmatize. 
But what I feel is that we have no right to educate the average 
boy as if he were a classical specialist who was going through to 
the end with his classical studies. I do #o¢ mean that I dis- 
believe in a classical training for the average boy. I have some- 
times dreamed of a classical training for boys who have reached 
a certain stage, which we may roughly represent as the upper 
school, in which classics should be taught on a broader basis 
and more general lines, in which we should abandon—may I say 
it?—the schoolmaster’s fetish of accuracy in detail, and aim at 
giving the boy a wider, if a shallower, outlook into classical 
literature than we do at present. Let him do more, less 
accurately and less in detail; let him even be turned on to trans- 
lations of some authors whose language is too hard for any but 
an expert ; above all, let him not be set down to writers in whom 
the style only, and not the ideas and subject-matter, are the 
recommendation. I see no reason why such boys should be 
condemned to read any Cicero except perhaps the second 
“ Philippic ” ; on the other hand, there is no reason why they 
should not read almost the whole of Homer. 

I am aware, of course, that there are practical difficulties. 
The exigencies of “Smalls” and “ Little-go” compel us to go on 
grinding boys in the details of grammar and the wearinesses of 
elementary Latin prose long after the stage when these are 
the appropriate training and discipline for the mind. But 
I don’t think the dreaming of dreams is altogether a bad thing, 
even though they involve such impossibilities as the adaptation of 
present Oxford and Cambridge requirements to the general 
education of the average boy. Moreover, I have faith enough 
in literary studies, and in the classics, as a basis of general 
education, to believe that the present system might be modified 
so as to remedy many of the apparent deficiencies without the 
wholesale abolition of the classics from the curriculum of the 
majority of our boys. For I believe that, if we succeed in doing 
for the less gifted of our boys what we profess that the classics 
can do, and what we know that they do for the best of them, we 
shall hear less and less of the purely utilitarian view of education 
which clamours for modern languages and mathematics as the 
one thing needful, not because they develop the mind, but 
because they will be practically useful for engineering or on 
the Stock Exchange. 

I am well aware that there are many practical difficulties in 
making literature, rather than language, the basis of our general 
teaching. Not the least of these difficulties is certainly the 
unequal and uncertain distribution of the faculty of literary 
appreciation, of the power of grasping ideas. Many boys 
fail altogether to admire what are to us jewels of literature, not 
because they are born Philistines, but because they have not yet 
the necessary experience of life to realize at all the truth of the 
hterary representation of it. To a large number of boys the 
study of literature is too like making “bricks without straw.” 
In such cases we, perhaps, do more harm than good by 
merely saying, “Ye are idle, ye are idle,” or by prematurely 
cramming our own enthusiasms down their throats. Yet there 
are always boys—far more, I believe, than we often think—who 
are prepared to admire imitatively, if not with full compre- 
hension, what they see that those more educated than themselves 
admire; and there will be a few whose enthusiasms outrun our 
own. 

I am aware, too, that literature is z0/ supposed to be a good 
disciplinary subject. It lends itself too much to dilettantism, 
and demands less of the element of strenuous application and 
brain racking that is needed, for instance, for Latin verse. But 
here I must fall back upon the doctrine of an essay published 
a few years ago in this journal by the present Head Master 
of Birmingham, that it is the function of the literary side of our 


education to develop interests and appreciation rather than to 
grind boys into accuracy, and to stimulate, rather than to disci- 
pline, the mind. For the training in accuracy have we not modern 
languages and science, and for discipline mathematics ? 

I have said nothing about the teaching of English literature, 
nor, indeed, of modern literature at all. But I believe the prin- 
ciples are the same in all: indeed, I think we lose at present 
by making such a sharp distinction between the different 
branches of our literary teaching. With regard especially to 
modern languages, I do not see why the sixth-form boys of a 
school should not be taken appreciatively through the best 
French and German classics, as, I doubt not, in many cases they 
are. To my mind, this is both more possible and educationally 
more desirable than to give them a conversational knowledge of 
French and German. 

But there will always be some boys in whom good literary 
powers co-exist with great incapacity for the acquirement of any 
foreign language. It must be a matter of common experience 
that literary appreciation and taste by no means invariably 
follows the normal lines of school progress. Indeed, it seems. 
to be a plant of strangely capricious growth, springing up often 
in the most unlikely corners of our gardens, where we are not 
conscious of having sown the seed or even done any watering. 
Here and there in all parts of the school we shall find boys 
who read with avidity books other than mayazines and ephem- 
eral novels. We shall find middle-school boys who read 
“Omar Khayyam” and “In Memoriam,” and, conversely, upper- 
sixth boys who say or think that “all poetry is rot.” I may 
mention that the boy with whom I have found it most 
interesting to discuss books during the last few years was one 
who struggled with difficulty at an advanced age into the lower 
fifth, and left a term too early in order to “ cram ” prose and 
grammar for “ Smalls.” 

Such cases are no doubt partially accounted for by a certain: 
dilettante interest and ability counterbalanced by a dislike of 
the systematic application which is necessary for progress in 
the routine studies of the school. But I am not convinced that 
this is the whole account of the matter. Such boys, I think, 
have a real grievance against our system. They are boys with 
distinct gifts of their own, and have, I think, some claim on our 
special attention. It has been said convincingly that what we 
want is to get at boys through the subject, whatever that ts, 
that they can do best, and develop their best capacities through 
that, giving them in other subjects just that amount of know- 
ledge and interest which will make them an intelligent audience. 
We aim, in fact, at making our boy “ Jack of all trades and 
master of ” one. This is the principle on which we are working 
now to an increasing extent. We let our boys specialize after a 
certain stage in mathematics, in science, in foreign languages 
dead and living. But we make no provision for the boy who 
has special gifts, but not such as come under any of these 
heads. 

I have known many a boy with decent literary power and 
appreciation who never reached the sixth form, z.e., the place 
where he would most be benefited by literary companionship, 
because he was hopeless at Latin prose, and very weak at Greek 
grammar. I should like to-close my paper by asking whether 
we do not thereby waste some intellectual force which we might 
use. I take it that it is to the advantage of a school that the 
non-Philistine element should as far as possible rise to the top 
and be long-lived, just as it is for the advantage of individuals 
that the best parts of their minds should be developed and disci- 
plined by having a congenial system of teaching and study, not 
cramped by Procrustean methods and unsuitable subjects. 

Of course I am well aware of the objection that literature 
without a foreign language is not a severe enough discipline, 
and is too apt to degenerate into dilettantism. Yet I believe 
that it could be made disciplinary enough, and that an admix- 
ture of history and essay writing, and, perhaps, political economy, 
would provide the stiffening element which classics get from 
translation and composition. I am sure that a certain number 
of by no means our worst boys would gain in after-life from 
having had their tastes disciplined and their ideas pruned more 
systematically. Is there not a certain type of mind, such as 
tends afterwards to journalism, which would profit by a more 
regular training on these lines? 

Let me say, finally, that I am conscious of having throughout 
this paper confined myself to one side only of education. No 
one ıs more conscious than myself that the literary side is in 
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itself an inadequate training, and that it needs to be brought 
into touch with reality lest we should train mere dreamers. 
How that may be done is a fresh problem altogether, anda 
very important one. Something, no doubt, we do by our sixth- 
form system, whereby, in true Platonic fashion, we compel our 
philosophers to be kings. But the point is too big a one to be 
discussed now, and I have not attempted to touch upon it in 
this paper. FRANK FLETCHER. 


THE USE TO THE STUDENT OF THE STATIST- 
ICAL METHOD OF CHILD-STUDY. 


VERY ONE who has charge of the lives of little children 
—parent, teacher, or nurse—must, consciously or un- 
‘consciously, be engaged in child-study. As soon as we become 
conscious of our own interest we begin to try to make our 
knowledge accurate and systematic. We go to physiology and 
psychology to learn what to expect of the child’s body and of 
his mind; we study logic and ethics and try to form clear 
intellectual and moral ideals for his guidance. We keep a 
careful record of our own observations and experiments, and 
we study the accounts given by other observers in the same 
field. By these means much help and guidance may be gained 
for the choice of the path of least resistance in daily life and a 
keen interest in child-study is developed. But this interest is 
apt to lead to dissatisfaction. 

The sciences we have been studying deal with abstractions— 
the child is one and indivisible, and, like a chemical compound, 
his possibilities do not answer at all to the sum of the 
pe of his component parts. At the same time, the 

nowledge of the whole child gained by study of a few children, 
though it may be founded upon sciences, is in itself empirical 
and cannot satisfy a real student. He is anxious to find some 
basis for generalization, but no such basis can possibly be 
provided by private individual observation of a few children. 
Variations are strongly marked and easy to note, but it is far 
more difficult to distinguish what great principles of growth 
and development underlie all these striking diversities. Onlya 
small number of children can possibly be closely observed by 
any one student; and, moreover, there are several weaknesses 
necessarily inherent in the study of individuals. 

First, each of us looks out upon the world through eyes that 
have been formed by process of slow development through the 
whole of our past life. Every circumstance of race, country, 
caste, creed, all the thousand and one influences of heredity 
and environment, have helped to make those eyes of ours, and 
we can use no others. Besides the prejudices due to the whole 
of our past, there are yet other prejudices due to position which 
add greatly to the difficulty of interpreting the child. 

In order to understand what we see we have to try to remem- 
ber our own past subjective experiences, to recover whatever 
dim and misty fragments still remain of our own thoughts and 
feelings when we were children. Unfortunately, selective atten- 
tion has weeded these memories, and there are serious gaps in 
_ the hazy images that still persist. ` 

Robert Louis Stevenson has thrown light upon this difficulty 
of understanding a being whose stage of development is quite 
different from our own, in his fable of “The Tadpole and the 
Frog” :—“ * Be ashamed of yourself,’ said the Frog ; “when I 
was a tadpole I had no tail? ‘Just what I thought,’ said the 
Tadpole ; ‘ you never were a tadpole.’ ” 

We are ready enough to remember certain facts of our own 
early life—our activity, our daring, our power of eager enjoy- 
ment, but we are only too ready to imagine, or at any rate to 
assert, that when we were tadpoles we had no tails. 

Our point of view has altered. As we look back we seem to 
see our elders in those old days as an entirely different race from 
what we ourselves are, now that we are in authority. We often 
found them absurd, still more often tiresome and exacting ; we 
used to feel justified in making fun of them, and in sometimes 
disobeying them. Now, all the earnest thought and care of 
which children are unconscious forms part of our own sub- 
jective lives, and we are in danyer of feeling impertinence 
or disobedience on the part of the child to be thoughtless in- 
gratitude. 

And it is not only our own personality, our own subjective life, 


that influences our study—the personal reaction of the child has 
also to be reckoned with, and our instinctive response to his 
affection, and to his other attractions seriously disturbs our 
investigations. 

The result of these investigations, however, in spite of all 
drawbacks, has the very greatest value tor ourselves. We are 
generally able to get to know a great deal about the children we 
study, and our daily life is the easier for this knowledge. But 
we get no data for generalization. Our deductions are made to 
fit the particular cases we are studying : a useful generalization 
seldomn, if ever, fits any particular case. The scientific order of 
knowledge has been summed up as: — (1) observation, 
(2) comparison and classification, (3) deduction, (4) verifica- 
tion. It is a common and a tempting error to stride from the 
first to the third step, and to go no further, to observe a few 
specimens, to make large generalizations from this limited 
study, and to rest satisfied without any attempt at verification. 

Direct and careful observation cannot deal with examples 
enough for sound comparison and classification, and the de- 
ductions made as the result of individual study alone are likely 
to be true only of the individuals studied. We want some 
criterion by which to measure our children, some standard of 
normal development ; we need help and guidance in our in- 
dividual study. Earnest self-questionings will come to any one 
who knows and loves a little child over whose life he has a 
large power of control. “What ought this child to be able to 
do at this age? What motives are now ripe for my appeal? 
What interests may I fairly expect to arouse? What pursuits 
should I suggest or encourage? Am I treating him too hardly ? 
Am I letting him fall behind what he might be and do?” 

We may go carefully back over our own notes, and we may 
compare these with all we can find of other people’s observa- 
tions, but our results are apt to baffle all attempts at co- 
ordination. It is very difficult to compare one child with 
another child and to get any useful knowledge from the com- 
parison ; we want some common measure with which we may 
compare both individuals—something that may be called the 
normal child. 

In order to find such a measure we have to try to shake 
ourselves as free as possible from all prejudice and to look 
straight at facts ; we ought to eliminate the element of personal 
affection ; we ought to study without having too definite an 
expectation of what we shall find; we ought to give ourselves 
an opportuninity of generalizing from sufficient data. 

It is now that observation of large groups of children of 
different ages will be found of immense value. Such observa- 
tion is most easily carried on by collecting spontaneous, un- 
prompted, written answers to carefully framed questions. Every 
class-teacher can learn much from the papers he has to correct 
every day if he gives suitable problems and systematically 
studies his results ; but the work may be extended in a valuable 
way by the collection of papers from many hundreds of 
children. 

It is in the framing of the question that the great difficulty 
of a statistical study lies. A clear and definite choice must be 
laid before the child, and his experience must be appealed to in 
such a manner that he may give a definite answer in few words. 
Any one who reads over some hundreds of papers written by 
children of various ayes in response to a question that they 
have understood and taken an interest in will be struck with 
their spontaneous frankness. The fact that writing 1s an un- 
accustomed means of expression seems to make a child all the 
more self-revealing. 

A schoolmaster who had been kind enough to let his boys write 
papers, out of pure friendliness and without much interest in the 
subject, gave testimony, all the stronger for its unconsciousness, 
to the value of material of this kind. “‘ Itis simply astonishing,” 
he wrote, “ how, after all our pains in teaching composition, 
their colloquial method of speech will show itself in writing 
the simplest stuff. The selfish, the kind and merciful, and the 
commercial stand out largely writ in their answers.” 

When the papers first come into the hands of the student he 
is keenly alive to their originality, their freshness, and to the 
amusing turns of speech and habits of thought he finds in them. 
The preliminary looking over of the first batch is full of amuse- 
ment and interest. But the pleasure gained from the papers is 
due to elusive literary qualities ; the charts that have to be built 
up from them contain nothing but dry facts. Anything unusual 
or unexpected is apt to strike the reader, and, if the impression 
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is deepened by several repetitions, he thinks of the point as im- 
porns whereas numerical investigation may show it to be 
ardly worth mentioning. 

A definite choice has been presented to the children, and their 
answers must be classified according to the way they have 
chosen. Dot by dot the summary of results grows under the 
hand of the worker. He is little called upon to use his own 
judgment, and, whatever may be his prejudices, the facts he has 
to record remain independent of him and his ideas. He cannot 
even see what is coming out until his work is nearly done; for he 
takes the papers age by age, and cannot compare as he goes 
along. The chart records only the definite statements made by 
each child; all that is beautiful and suggestive in the individual 
papers must disappear. But when the work is finished, and the 
time comes to compare the numbers for the different ages and 
sexes, two results at least emerge of which some intelligible 
account may be given. The figures form a guide to the normal 
order of development, and to the differences existing between 
normal children of the same age due to sex, race, or environ- 
ment. 

From quantitative results, arrived at in such a manner, the 
drawbacks that hamper individual study are almost eliminated. 
There can be but little disturbance due to personal bias, as there 
is no personal contact between student and child. The question 
that is given to the children to answer must be framed in 
such a way as to bring out certain definite results, but the 
variations in the answers are not in any way under the control 
of the investigator, and the rise or fall of his percentages may 
come as a surprise to him. 

Let us take an example of a generalization arrived at by means 
of a statistical study. A very interesting piece of work was done, 
some years ago, by one who had been for years an earnest and 
brilliantly successful history teacher. Its object was to ascertain 
at what age a class of normal children may be expected to begin 
to appreciate original documents. It is impossible to grasp the 
scope and value of the work without carefully studying the 
whole of it, but a single test may be selected as an example 
of what may be gained by a judicious and intelligent use of 
statistical methods. Two accounts of a military event were 
submitted to the children—one the signed despatch of the officer 
in command, the other a paragraph, well and simply written, 
giving the same facts. One thousand two hundred and fifty 
children of various ages were asked: “ Which of these accounts 
would you keep if you could only keep one, and why?” Their 
answers, arranged in percentages, were as follows :—Despatch 
preferred because its truth is assured. 


Age... 9. 10. II. 2 13. Iq. 15 16. 17. 
Boys ...... I te jew DE ave 32 ... 48 ... 44 wis 42 ... 6I ... 82 
Girls...... 9... . 26... 32... 45... 58 ... 65 ... 80 


It is only possible to indicate briefly some of the points of 
interest in these figures. First, the children’s appreciation of 
the original document z#creases in both boys and girls as they 
grow older ; though there are interesting variations in the rate 
of increase. It appears, therefore, that such material need not 
be reserved for especially gifted pupils—it is of use for ordinary 
class-work. Secondly, not until the girls are between fourteen 
and fifteen, the boys between fifteen and sixteen, do half of them 
realize the value of the signed despatch. It would be wiser, 
then, to wait until the average age of the class was a little above 
this before allowing the bulk of their teaching to rest upon 
original sources ; though children of eleven or twelve may be 
expected to begin to take an interest in the comparative value 
of evidence. Thirdly, the lines of development run extra- 
ordinarily parallel for the two sexes. No difference need, 
therefore, be made in this subject, at least, between the teach- 
ing of boys and of girls. 

The comparison of many charts is necessary before the 
student can appreciate the interest and importance of the 
variations in the rate of development. Such comparison can 
only deepen the conviction that these tables of percentages 
give one a glimpse of great guiding principles—of irresistible 
tendencies of development. 

No one child is likely to follow exactly the line indicated in 
such charts, either in his mental, his moral, or his physical 
development ; but the probable limits of variation are not very 
wide. It is a great help and comfort to the parent or teacher 
to know what may fairly be expected of any child. We are all 
far more apt to expect too much than too little, and we seldom 
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make enough allowance for the effect of natural physical crises. 
upon the mental and moral development. As we study the 
figures that show the gradual evolution of childish thought, an 
explanation is often suggested of phenomena that have perplexed 
or discouraged us. Changes that we were trying to explain by 
means of small personal causes are seen to be common to most 
children at that particular age, and to rest upon some deep 
physiological or psychological need ; so that we are supplied 
with fresh confidence and invaluable guidance for the further 
study of individual children. 

In order to make statistical studies practically useful, the 
standards of normal childish evolution that they suggest have 
to be carefully compared with actual children. And here it 
must be borne in mind that no single individual child can be 
expected to exactly follow the normal course that has been 
traced out. 

A doctor compares the patient he is examining not with any 
other particular case, but with a generalized standard in his 
mind that never exactly fitted any patient. When the deviation 
from the normal type has been once ascertained, then useful 
comparisons may be made between particular cases. 

Statistical studies help us to look at children with a view to 
finding out how they vary from the normal standard—we have 
neither hope nor expectation of finding, or making, them 
exactly fit it. The parent and the teacher must be engaged in 
child-study ; their work is lightened if they can only realize that 
the phenomena of child-life are guided as surely by great 
evolutionary tendencies as any of the other phenomena of life.. 

MABEL A. MARSH. 


a 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Board of Education have approved the appointment by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council of Mr. G. W. Rundall as their Registrar. 
Mr. G. W. Rundall, who is an M.A. of New College, Oxford, was a 
master at Marlborough from 1877 to 1891, and Head Master of the 
High School, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffs., from 1891 to 1900. 
There were eighty-four candidates for the appointment. 


THE Schoolmasters’ Year - Book, which Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein announce for publication at the end of the year, is a much- 
needed work, which has often been schemed and twice, at least, 
attempted, in a tentative and half-hearted fashion. From the hearty 
response that the editor has already received, both from the leaders 
of the profession and the rank and file, there can be little doubt that 
even the first issue will contain the names of the vast majority of 
masters in all schools that have any claim to recognition, and in a 
few years the directory should be as complete a guide to schoolmasters 
as Crockford is to clerics. As to the Government Register the editor 
is misinformed. In pursuance of the Order in Council it must 
be published annually, and we may safely assume that Column A and 
Column B will appear in separate volumes. But the Official Register 
will give only in the barest outline the name, address, and qualifica- 
tions, without any of the varied information which Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein’s forms suggest. 


SIX HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE candidates have entered for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination, which began on June 16 at 
twenty-one centres. The new regulations, which contain the announce- 
ment of set subjects in the various groups for December, 1903, and 
June, 1904, as well as for December, 1902, and June, 1903, can now 
be obtained from the local secretaries, or from Dr. Keynes, Syndicate 
Buildings, Cambridge. 


Mr. DAVID ROBERTSON, B.Sc., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
at the Bradford Municipal Technical College, and formerly Assistant 
Lecturer at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, has 
been elected to the vacant Chair of Electrical Engineering in the 
Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. 


THE Cambridge University Association, founded in 1899, at a meeting 
held at Devonshire House, has already raised a benefaction fund of nearly 
£64,000. Of this £4,400 has been set aside as an endowment fund ; how 
the rest has been expended has been duly recorded from time to time in 
our Cambridge Letter. The Vice-Chancellor now urges a fresh appeal. 
He estimates that to complete the new buildings and provide adequate 
University lecture and examination rooms would require an additional 
sum of between £80,000 and £100,000, and that a like sum is needed 
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to put the organization for teaching on a satisfactory basis. Compared 
with the million that Lord Reay asks to start a teaching University for 
London this is a moderate demand. 


Mr. ARTHUR SIDGWICK has been elected an Honorary Fellow of 
Corpus, Oxford. 


Mr. GRAHAM BALFOUR has been appointed Director of Technical 
Instruction for the County of Stafford. 


THE Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education has 
appointed Mr. E. Hackforth as his Private Secretary, in place of Mr. 
R. L. Morant, resigned. 


Mr. R. L. MORANT has been appointed additional Private Secretary 
to the President of the Board of Education. 


THE National Teacher gives the following remarkable examples of 
scientific definitions taken from answers to examination papers :— 
“ Porosity is a liquid which dissolves a solid. A triangle is a right 
angle having the third side produced. To find the value of a" write 
down a no times. An acute-angled triangle is a three-cornered square. 
A line is a line drawn straight which has no breath. A vertex is a 
figure with more than four sides. Antony and Bismark are two of the 
metals.” 


THE story of the schoolgirl who began an answer in a Divinity paper 
*“ Abraham was a bellowing sheep,” her mistress having dictated ‘‘a 
Bedouin Sheik,” is familiar, but it is capped by this vera historia. In 
a certain school where Scripture questions and answers à /a Mangnall 
were dictated by the mistress to be got by heart, the following appeared 
in a girl’s note-book : ‘‘ What was the 11 of the Pharisees and what the 
eleven of Herod ?” 


EXTRACT from a boy’s essay on ‘‘ Cheap Literature” :—*‘ Many 
pes have been hanged and even emprisoned for life by reading cheap 
iographies of Charles Peese, Jack Sheppard, &c.” 


A CLASS analyzing from Mason’s ‘‘ Grammar ” ** To me the meanest 
flower that blows doth give,” &c., is asked: ‘4 Why does Wordsworth 
invert the natural order of words?” Bright Scotch boy: ‘Just to 
mak’ the analysis most deeficult.” 


THE child who recently wrote, in an answer toan examination paper, 
that ‘‘ the door shut with a trific bang” is probably the victim of that 
careless speech that habitually talks of going in for examinations in 
order to win ‘‘ stifcates.” 


Mr. BALFOUR spoke admirably at the Mansion House on the 
leeway that England had to make up, ‘‘not merely in commercial edu- 
cation, which is a portion of technical education, but also in many of 
the wider and more important aspects of national education,” and he 
appealed to our merchant princes to contribute sums proportional to 
the nine millions sterling given to the Leland-Stanford University. 


THE deputation of musicians which waited on the Registration 
‘Council included the most prominent men of the profession, and it is 
to be hoped that the Committee on which they will be represented as 
assessors may arrive at some concordat. There will, however, be much 
prejudice to be overcome. That teachers of music can be taught to teach, 
that a knowledge of physiology and psychology can be of any possible 
benefit to them, seems to Sir Hubert Parry an absurd paradox. He 
holds that teaching of music comes only by experience, and that no 
two teachers go the same way to work. 


Mrs. BURCH announces her course on the study of English for 
‘women students in residence at Oxford from September 4 to Decem- 
ber 11. For particulars apply to Mrs. Burch, 24 Norham Road, 
Oxford. 


THE Cambridge authorities have decided to hold a Conference on 
the Training of Teachers in London towards the close of this month. 


ON the last day of the month (too late for us to deal with it in 
‘* Occasional Notes”) Mr. Balfour made an important concession, 
dispensing with the elaborate machinery of Provisional Orders and sub- 
stituting the simple assent of the Local Government Board to a pro- 
posed extension of the 2d. rate. With an amendment embodying 
this alteration Clause 2 of the Bill was passed. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 


The Elements of Greek. By F. R. Ball. Macmillan, 6s. 

The First Latin Book. By Harold W. Atkinson and J. W. E. Pearce. 
With 12 coloured illustrations by M. C. Durham. Dent, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

The Georgics of Virgil, Book I. 
Is. 6d. 

Euripides, Alkestis. Standard plays for amateur performance, with 
costume plates, by Elsie Fogerty. Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by S. E. Winbolt. Blackie, 


English Extracts for Latin Prose. By A. C. Champneys. Long- 
mans, 2s. 
“ Blackwoods’ Classical Texts.”—Arrian, Anabasis, I.-II. Edited by 
H. W. Auden. 
Drawing. 
**Bacon’s Art Series.”—No. 1, Coloured Drawing Copies: Wild 
Flowers. 3s. 6d. 
Nature Lessons with the Blackboard. By F. F. Lydon. Burns & 
Oates. 3s. net. 
English. 


English Men of Letters.—-(1) William Hazlitt. 
(2) George Eliot. By Leslie Stephen. Macmillan, each 2s. net. 

“The Warwick Shakespeare.” —King Lear. Edited by D. Nichol 
Smith. Blackie. 

The Globe Poetry Reader for Advanced Classes. 

The School Anthology. Edited by J. H. Lobban. 
to Burns. Part II., Wordsworth to Newbolt. 
each. 

Macaulay’s Life of Pitt. 


By Augustine Birrell. 


Macmillan, ts. 4d. 
Part I., Chaucer 
Blackwood. 2s. 


Edited by J. Downie. A. & C. Black. 2s. 


History. 
Making of the Empire. By Arthur Temple. Melrose. şs. 
History of the English Church in the Sixteenth Century. By James 
Gairdner. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
Makers of Europe. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. Methuen, 33. 6d. 
‘“ Nineteenth Century Series.”—Progress of India, Japan, and China. 
By Sir R. Temple, Bart. Chambers, §s. net. 
Seven Roman Statesmen. By Charles Oman. E. Arnold, 6s. 
The Principles of English Constitutional History. By Lucy Dale. 
Longmans, 6s. 
Fiction, 


The Conqueror. By Gertrude F. Atherton. 


Macmillan, 6s. 


Miscellaneous. 


Encyclopædia Britannica, the new volumes of; Vol. II. 
Office. 

The ns Yo Library of Art.—(1) Rossetti. By F. M. Hiifer. 
(2) Rembrandt. By A. Bréal. Each 2s. net. Grant Richards. 

Familiar Wild Flowers. Figured and described by F. E. Hulme. 
Seventh Series. Cassell, 3s. 6d. 

Pastors and Teachers. Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology by the 
Bishop of Coventry. Longmans, 5s. net. 

Studies in the Lives of the Saints. By E. Hulton. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Roll-Call of Westminster Abbey. By Mrs. A. Murray-Smith. 
Smith, Elder. 


The Zimes 


Constable, 


Modern Languages. 
Intermediate French Grammar. By G. H. Clarke and L. R. Tan- 


querey. Murray, 3s. 6d. 

A Skeleton German Grammar. By H. G. Atkins. 

(1) Kroner’s Zring. Edited by F. J. Halzwarth. 
Harold. Edited by C. A. Eggert. (3) Seidel’s Leberecht- 
Hühnchen. Edited by W. Spanhoofd. (4) Kellers Kleider 
machen Leute. Edited by M. B. Lambert. Heath, 1s. 6d. each. 


Blackie, Is. 6d. 
(2) Wildenbruch’s 


Moliére’s Plays: Tartuffe, Don Juan, Love’s the best Doctor. French 
and English Texts. Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net. 
Pedagogy. 
The Teaching of History and Civics. By H. E. Bourne. Longmans, 


6s. net. 
Science. 


Aids in Practical Geology. Fourth Edition. By G. A. J. Cole. 
C. Griffin, ios. 6d. 
Metallography. By A. H. Hiorns. Macmillan, 6s. 


Elementary Physical Geography. By W. M. Davis. Ginn. 


The Hygiene of Schools and Scholars. By H. Beale Collins. Ralph, 
Holland. 
Mammalia. By F. E. Beddard. Macmillan, 17s. net. 


Elementary Science. By J. H. Nancarrow. Ralph, Holland, 3s. 6d. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


The ‘‘ religious difficulty,” from one point of view, is the same in 
France as in England, the problem there, as here, being to keep mis- 
chievous people from doing and making mischief in the name of religion. 
But the manifestations of it beyond the Channel are curiously unlike 
those with which we are familiar. The State has a firm grip on the 
schools, but finds it hard to defend in them the sanctity of republican 
institutions against the clerical attack. The manner in which the war- 
fare is conducted receives an illustration from an order issued on May 26 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. He directs that two books, en- 
titled ‘‘ Histoire contemporaine à l’usage de la jeunesse,” by M. l’Abbé 
Courval, continued by M. lPAbbé Dubois, and ‘‘ Cours d'histoire, 
histoire contemporaine, de 1789 à nos jours,” by M. l’ Abbé Gagnol, 
shall not be read, studied, or given as prizes in any school. We have 
not the treatises before us, but the guess is safe that the adé:‘s, borrow- 
ing a hint from Dr. Johnson, have been seeing that the Republican dogs 
do not get the best of it. Good history, we are told, is history not 
vitiated by undue impartiality ; but M. Leygues claims the right of 
determining the bias. Having launched this final shaft at the enemy, 
he now disappears, owing to a change of Ministry. Probably before 
many months have elapsed he will return to an office in which, on the 
whole, he has done good service to education. 

To report faithfully we must say that there are signs of reaction not 
precisely against the reformed method of teaching modern languages, 
but against a slavish adherence to the original and strictest canons. 
Grammar has been pushed too far into the background ; the attempt to 
extract it from the texts studied is a waste of time, and similar conten- 
tions reveal the mutinous spirit. So the resolution lately adopted by 
the Congress of Teachers in French Secondary Schools is, in effect, a 
plea for a certain amount of freedom. It has sufficient interest to 
justify us in giving it at length. ‘‘ The Congress, having regard to the 
fact that the end fixed [by the ministerial circular] for the teaching of 
modern languages is the effective possession of the languages taught, 
that is to say, the power of speaking, reading, and writing them, and 
that two operations are necessary to acquire them—comprehension and 
reproduction—resolves that the method of teaching should be induc- 
tive and practical. As inductive, it will take as a basis the foreign 
language, and not the mother tongue ; it will start from observation, and 
not from abstraction, As practical, it will accustom the pupil to express 
his thoughts by means of the vocabulary learned. At once inductive 
and practical, it will never separate practice from theory, but will 
develop the two simultaneously, the one by means of the other. All 
exercises, direct or indirect, appealing to the ear or to the eye, havea 
legitimate place in the teaching of modern languages, provided that 
they are inductive and practical. Such exercises are manifold and 
necessarily vary according to circumstances—according to the age of 
the pupils, their habits of mind, their general knowledge, their intelli- 
gence, their readiness to learn, the number of them, and the time at 
their disposal. It is for the master to adapt his procedure to the re- 
quirements of the case; and his liberty should have no restrictions 
except such as are imposed by the principle of the method.” 


UNITED STATES. 


The suppression of cigarette-smoking is an object that American 
schoolmasters have much at heart. Since, although the habit is not 
<ommon in English schools, it does undoubtedly exist in some, we call 
attention to statistics—supplied to the School /Journal—intended to 
exhibit the consequences of it. In a school of about five hundred 
pupils it was found that the boys in general were inferior in every way 
to the girls, and, on investigation, it appeared that a large majority of 
the former were habitual cigarette-smokers. A certain number of 
smokers, and the same number of non-smokers, were then carefully 
observed for several months, the results being tabulated. Of the 
smokers 70 per cent., of the non-smokers 5 per cent., were nervous. 
Impaired hearing was shown by 65 per cent. of the smokers, by § per 
cent. of the non-smokers ; defective memory by 60 per cent. of the 
smokers, and by 5 per cent. of the non-smokers. 95 per cent. of the 
smokers were older than the average of their class. Figures such as 
these, if they are trustworthy—and we take it that those before us are 
trustworthy—should be a warning to parents and teachers who regard 
smoking as a venial offence. It is not a crime, but it is a grave injury 
to growing boys. We allow ourselves further to reproduce verdatzm the 
note of personal peculiarities remarked in the smokers :—‘‘ Boy No. 1 is 
undersized, wizened, unkempt, and sallow; No. 2 is unable to think at 
all at times; No. 3, weak, dull, often sick ; No. 4 has headache, sick 


spells, sore eyes, and short sight; No. 5 is mentally and morally 
dwarfed; No. 6 is bad from first to last; No. 7 is unreliable, a liar, 
and deceitful; No. 8 is abnormally weak ard about to collapse. physi- 
cally ; No. 9 is lazy; No. to has stopped smoking and is doing better ; 
No. 11 has stopped smoking cigarettes, but smokes a pipe; No. 12 has 
stopped smoking and is improving; No. 13 is a type of hopeless un- 
regenerate—has since been sent to the school for feeble-minded ; No. 14 
stops smoking by spells ; No. 15, his neighbours, teachers, and others 
regard him a nuisance; No. 16 is low down in the human scale ; 
No. 18 is a liar and a coward; No. 19 is five years behind his grade ; 
No. 20 is simply a young tough.” This is child-study with a vengeance. 
The average age of these young monsters was a little over fourteen 
years. We cannot help doubting whether a teacher who can describe 
his boys with such wild vehemence is the right person to win them from 
the evil habit, and reflecting how often a good cause is injured by 
extravagance of statement. Some English head masters expel for 
smoking ; a few ‘‘have no nose for tobacco” ; none, we think, would 
adopt the tone of moral despair in which the American investigator 
finds a gloomy satisfaction. 

In England our boys are taught by men, our girls, for the most part, 
by women. We quote from the journal already named an extract 
showing how widely American opinion on this subject differs from 
English :—‘‘ The early educators of the race [says the writer] were men, 
and in several countries, notably Germany, the men continue to be 
almost the sole instructors of youth. The reasons for this are apparent 
to even the casual student of history, and are no argument that men are 
by nature the best teachers. In fact it seems quite generally conceded 
that women are usually better primary teachers than are men. As we 
go higher in the branches, however, and deal with boys and girls who 
are approaching maturity, the demands change, and women are not 
regarded as superior in adaptation to the new conditions. In fact, I 
believe that the best judgment of careful students of the educational 
processes which are shaping the destinies of the race agree that children, 
from about the age of nine or ten until maturity, should have the com- 
panionship and instruction of both sexes; that boys who mature wholly 
under the influence of men are not the best prepared for life’s companion- 
ships which include women, and that boys who are confined to the 
companionship of women are not ideally equipped for coping with men 
in business and professional life. So it may be said of girls who are 
restricted to the instruction of one sex that they are not the best fitted 
for life’s relations which embrace the two sexes.” 


INDIA. 


The sum of forty lakhs is to be devoted this year by the Government 
of India to education. Ina paragraph on the educational grants, Lord 
Curzon explains the meaning of this allocation :—‘‘I have already 
mentioned the large grants that we are making in the forthcoming year 
to education. These are the prelude to a policy of educational reform 
that was inaugurated with the deliberations of the Simla Conference 
last year, that is now being further investigated in respect of University 
education—a most important branch of the subject—by the Com- 
mission that is sitting under the presidency of the legal member, and 
that will not stop until it has embraced every branch of educational 
activity—secondary, primary, technical, industrial, and commercial. 
In all these respects money has been grudged in the past, and effort has 
been wasted or diffused in the main from want of a definite plan. T 
conceive that a ruler could not bequeath to India a better legacy than 
the introduction of system, shape, and consistency into that which has 
hitherto been somewhat formless and void. Upon every one of the 
particulars that I have named, the local Governments have been 
addressed ; their opinions have been invited as to positive suggestions 
and definite needs ; and, before another year has passed, I hope that we 
may appear before the Indian public with a concrete policy that will 
communicate to education in its various branches an impetus that 
will not quickly faint or fade away. A Director-General of Education 
has arrived from England to act as adviser to the Government of India, 
and to assure that continuous interest in the matter at headquarters 
which has sometimes been lacking. There is only one consideration 
that I would ask the public to bear steadily in mind. Education, if it 
is to be reformed, must be reformed for education’s sake, not for the 
sake of political interests, or racial interests, or class interests, or 
personal interests. If that golden rule be borne in mind, both by the 
Government and the public, we shall get through. If it be forgotten, 
then the most strenuous of efforts may be choked with disappointment, 
or may perish in recriminations.” 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


As is appropriate to the situation, the news from South Africa is all 
of a pleasant character. We find the Victoria League originating, 
(Continued on page 448.) 
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Mr. Murray’s List of Special Text-Books. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 


PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. With 134 Exercises and carefully graduated Parsing Lessons. 
By T. D. Hatt, M.A. 16mo, ts. 
This work aims at the clearest and si a statement possible of the first 
principles of English Grammar for the use of children from about eight to twelve 
years of age. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Historical 
Introduction and copious Exercises. By Sir Wm. Smitu, D.C.L., and T. D. 
Hatt, M.A. With Appendices. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This work has been prepared with a special view to the requirements of Schools 
in which English, as a living language, is systematically taught, and differs from 
most modern grammars in its thoroughly practical character. A distinguishing 
feature of the book is the constant ep peal: for every usage to the authority of 
Standard English Authors. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With copious Illustrations 
and Practical Exercises. Suited equally for Schools and for Private Students of 
English. By T. D. HALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Giving a 
Sketch eh the Lives of our Chief Writers. By James Row Ley. Small crown 
8vo, 3S 

The important position which the study of English literature is now taking in 
education has led to the publication of this work, and of the accompanying volume 
of specimens, Both works have been undertaken at the request of many eminent 
teachers, and no pains have been spared to adapt them to the purpose for which 
they are designed—as elementary works to be used in schools, 


SHORT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected 
from the Chief Authors and arranged Chronologically. By James RowLey. 
With Notes. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. A His- 
tory of English Literature of the chief English writers, founded upon the Manual 
of Tuomas B. SHaw. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised. By A. HAMILTON 
Tuomrson, B.A., of St. John's College, Cambridge, and University Extension 
Lecturer in English Literature. With Notes, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 


STUDENT'S SPHCIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Selected from the Best Writers, and arranged Chronologically. By T. B. SHaw, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


AW INTRODUCTION TO POETRY. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


By Laurie MacGnus, M.A. 


SCIENCE. 


THE FACH OF NATURE. Popular Readings in Elementary Science. 
By the Rev. C. T. Ovenpen, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick's, Rector of Ennis- 
killen. With numerous Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 


A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, with Full 
Directions for Experiments and numerous Exercises. By J. H. LEONARD, 
B.Sc. Lond. With a Preface by Dr. GLapstong, F.R.S. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

“ The exercises described are suitable for quite young beginners, and they will 
serve the double purpose of applying the pupil's knowledge of arithmetic and 
developing a scientific frame of mind. . . . The experiments are described concisely 


and are well arranged." — Nature. 
A = cary be ene OF CHEMISTRY. By J. H. Leonarp, B.Sc. 
n 1s. 6d 


THE GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE. 
Ph.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHAPTERS IN MODERN EOTANY. 
of ee University College, Dundee. 
38. 6d 

THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE. By J. ArtHur Tuomson, Regius 
Professor of Natural Science in the University of Aberdeen ; wom Author of 
the ‘‘ Evolution of Sex,” Author of ‘* Outlines of Zoology.” With many Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES. By Joun McKENDRICK, 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow, and Dr. SNODGRASS, 
Physiological Laboratory, Glasgow. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE REALM OF NATURE. A Manual of Physiography. By Dr. HuGH 
Ropert Mitt, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. With 19 
Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOLOGY. By R. D. Ronerts, 
sometime Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge ; Fellow of University College, 
London; Secretary to the Cambridge and London University Extension 
Syndicate. With Coloured Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. 


By St. Georcs Mivart, M.D., 


By Patrick GEppkEs, Professor 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


HISTORY. 


SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. From the rana Times to the 
Establishment of the Empire. Thoroughly Revised by A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 
M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With a Supplementary. Chapter on 
the Empire to 117 A.D. by G. MIDDLETON, M.A., under the direction of Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. With Coloured Map, Plans, and Jllustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. From the Capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks, 31453, to the Treaty of Berlin, 157%. B 
RicuHarp Lopceg, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Fourth Edition. Thoroughly Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By Henry HaLLam, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 
the Year 1887. Revised and Enlarged. By RicHarp Lopce, M.A. With 
Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME. A History of England, from the Earliest Times 
ə to the Revolution in 1688. By Davip Hume. Incorporating the Researches of 
recent Historians. Revised, corrected, and continued to the Treaty of Berlin in 
1873, by J. S. BREWER, M. A. With Notes, Illustrations, and 7 Coloured Maps 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* Also in Three Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 


I. From B.C. 55 to the Death of Richard III., A.D. 1485. 
II. Henry VII. to the Revolution, 1688. 
III. The Revolution to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH'S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. 
YOUNG BEGINNERS’ LATIN COURSE. 2s. each. 


I. First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy Questions, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
II. Second Latin Book. An Easy Latin Reading Book, with Analysis of 
Sentences. 
III. Third Latin Book. Exercises on the Syntax, with Vocabularies. 
IV. Fourth Latin Book. A Latin Vocabulary for Beginners, arranged according 
to Subjects and Etymologies. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. 
Part I. Scena Pelerin Exercises, and Vocabularies. Thirty-eighth 
dition. 
Appendix to Baty I. Additional Exercises and Exam. Papers. 


A First Latin Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 

Part III. A First Latin Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 

Part JV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 

Parr V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into Prose. 3s. 6d. 


GREEK. COURSE. 


Parr II. 


INITIA GEBCA. 


Part I, A First Greek Course, containing Accidence, Rules of Syntax, 
Exercises and Vocabularies. Edited and carefully Revised 
throughout by Francis Brooks, M.A., Lecturer in Classics at 
ae College, Bristol, ao formerly Classical Scholar of 

Balliol College, Oxford. 38. 6d 
Appendix to Part I, Additional Exercises and Exam. Papers. 


as. 6d. 
Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 
Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. 


38. 6d. 
Part II. Reading Book, with Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. For Advanced Students. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 
Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 
oughly Revised and in Part Rewritten. 


Professor of Italian in the University of Oxford. 
Part II. A Reading Book. 3s, 6d 


3s. 6d. 


A New Edition, thor- 
By C. F. Coscia, 
3s. 6d. 


A Complete Ilustrated Catalogue of Standard Educational Works published by Mr. Murray may be had, post free, on application. 
This Catalogue includes Sir William Smith's Famous Series of Stuaents Manuals, Smaller Manuals, Dictionaries, Principias, &¢. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS FROM 


MR. MURRAY'S E 
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UCATIONAL LIST 
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SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of Business Methods and 


Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


This text-book of Handelswissenschaft is designed for the use of students who 
intend to enter the higher branches of commercial life. It includes chapters on 
Supply and Demand; Free Trade and Protection; Partnership; Companies, 
Syndicates, and Trusts; Principal and Agent; Contracts; Banking; Transit; 
Insurance; Tariffs; Employers’ Liability : Commercial Travellers ; Consuls, &c._ 

ae a contains concise and accurate descriptions of all kinds of commercial 
routine, from the functions of the Board of Trade to a facsimile of a bill of lading, 
and should be in the possession of every one who intends to embrace a commercial 
career. — The Scotsman. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH. In Two Parts. By W. Mansrigtp POOLE, 
M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, formerly Assistant Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and Micner Becker, Professor at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, 
Author of ‘‘ L'Allemand Commercial,” and " Lectures Pratiques d'Allemand 
Moderne.” With a Map in each volume. 


Part I. Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with 
occasional Business Letters, and containing in an Appendix a 
clear system of French Grammar, with special reference to the 
Verb. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Part II. An Advanced Commercial Reader. 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In Two Parts. By Gustav Hein, University 


of Berlin, and Lecturer in German (Honours) to the University of Aberdeen, 
o o OERE BECKER, Professor of Modern Languages in the Ecole Alsacienne, 
aris. 
ParT I. with a Map will be published shortly. 


This manual is uniform with the first part of ‘ Commercial French” by Poole and 
Becker, and is specially adapted for the use of students in commercial classes and 
continuation schools. 


FPRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By Prof. CHARLES 
GLAUSER, and W. MAaNsFiELD Poore, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford ; 
Secretary to the Modern Language Association, and Assistant sMaster at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE FRENCH GRAMMAR AND OUTLINES OF 
SYNTAX. With Historical Notes. By G. H. CLarxe, M.A., of Hymers 
College, Hull, and L. R. Tanqguergy, B.-és.-L. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL SPANISH. 


Conversation. 
Part I.: Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, &c. 
Part II. : Verbs, &c., with Copious Vocabularies. 


By Don Fernanno De ArTEAGA, Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the 
University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d 


This book has in the main been formed on the plan of Sir William Smith's well 
known and deservedly popular *‘ Principia Latina, Part 1.” It possesses, however, 
one new feature which is as novel as it is likely to prove valuable to the student 
who uses the book. English people, for the most part, who set themselves to learn 
Spanish are not children, but either would-be travellers in the country, students of 
tts literature, or persons engaged in commerce with Spain or Spanish-speaking 
countries. It has therefore been the aim of the Editor throughout to avoid the 
old-fashioned Ollendorfen sentences in illustration of the grammar, and instead to 
make use of phrases and expressions which are likely to prove of practical use to the 
traveller and the man of business. 


ALGEBRA. Part J. By E. M. Langev, M.A., Senior Mathematical 
Master, Modern School, Bedford, and S. R. N. Brapiy, M.A., Mathematical 
Master, Modern School, Bedford. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


‘This volume is specially adapted to the requirements of the First Stage of the 
Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. Answers, for teachers 
only, can be obtained separately. 


Prof. Joun Perry, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, writes :— 
“l never do praise a book unless I believe it to be good. Your Algebra (regarded 
as a book for beginners) pleases me very much indeed. I cannot imagine an Algebra 
prepared for schools in general, and especially for use by teachers in general, which 
would come nearer to my notion of what an Algebra ought to be, than yours.” 


4 FPIEST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, with full 
directions for Experiments and numerous Exercises. By 
J. H. Leonarp, B.Sc. Lond. With a Preface by Dr. Giavstone, F.R.S. 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
These lessons are taught on the heuristic method, with a view to stimulating the 
dearner’s powers of observation and experiment. 
“The exercises described are suitable for quite young beginners, and they will 
serve the double purpose of applying the pupil’s knowledge of arithmetic and 


developing a scientific frame of mind. . . . The experiments are described concisely 
aud are well arranged."— Nature. 


A FIRST COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. By J. H. Leonarp, B.Sc. 
Lond. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


With Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for 


BRITAIN OVER THE SEA. A Reader for Schools. Compiled and 
Edited by EvizanetTH Lee, Author of CA School History of English Litera- 
ture,” &c. 3 Editor of “Cowper's Task and Minor Poems,” &c. With Four 
Maps of the British Empire at different periods. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This School Reader is conceived on novel lines. The extracts are arranged in 
sections, comprising ‘‘ The English Colonies up to 1909," ‘ Australia,” ‘ India,” 
“South Africa,” &e.; and the selections range from the works of Sir Walter Raleigh 
to the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield. It contains a literary introduction, and the 
name of the author, who is a contributor to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” . 
Carries assurance that the editorial work is well done. 

Mr. P. A. Baknetr (H.M. Inspector of Training Colleges):—"'I congratulate 
you on the production of a very excellent piece of work. I hope the schools will use 
it, but it is almost too good for them.” 


An Historical Review of the Development of Greater 
Britain. 
THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. By A. W. Jose. 


With many 
Coloured and other Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
66 


. an eminently useful book .. . as serviceable as it is readable. It is 
systematic in method and accurate in statement."— The Globe. 
“a. . this excellent manual is written by an Australian Briton... . That the 


colonial history of Great Britain should be worthily told was a crying need, and we 
SoG rA Australia upon producing the historian, and the historian upon the 
production of an admirable book." — Daily Chronicle. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE, 350-1900. By Ouver J. 
THATCHER and FERDINAND ScHWILt, Authors of ‘Europe in the Middle 
Ages.” Revised and Adapted to the requirements of English Colleges and 
Schools by ARTHUR Hassa, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. With Bibli- 
ographies at the end of each Section. With Maps, Genealogical Tables. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. [Just ont. 

The Mediaeval Period. The Empire, the Church, and the Invasion of 

the Germans—The Franks—The Dismemberment of the Empire—England 
and the Norsemen—Germany and France—Feudalism—Growth of the Papacy 
— Monasticism— Mohammed and the Crusades—Italy to 1494, &c. 

The Modern Period. The Reformation and Counter Reformation—Spain 
under Charles I. and Philip [1.—England under the Tudors—The Revolt of 
the Netherlands—The Reformation in France to the Edict of Nantes—The 
Thirty Years’ War— England in the XVII. Century—Ascendancy of France 
under Louis XIV.—Rise of Prussia—The French Revolution—The Hely 
Alhtance—The Revolution of 1330 and 1248—France under Napoleon I1I.— 
The Unification of [taly—and of Germany—Great Britain and Russia. 

. a model of condensation, omitting no essential facts... . The volume is 
greatly enhanced by a wealth of maps and chronological and genealogical tables. 

Among general histories this will take a leading place."—Duadee Advertiser. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. Py Sir W. H. Preece, K.C.B., 


Xc., sometime President of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 2s. 


ELECTRIC WIRING. By W. C. Crinton, B.Sc. Lond., Demonstrator in 
the Pender Laboratory, University College, London. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
The above two volumes are written with particular reference to the requirements 
of the Examination of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


THE FACE OF NATURE. Popular Readings in Elementary Science. By 


the Rev. C. T. Ovenven, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick's, Rector of Enniskillen, 
With numerous Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. Essays towards a Constructive Policy. 
Edited by Laurie MacGnus, M.A, Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Cuap. 
1.—Aims and Methods. By the EDITOR. 


2.—Church Schools and Religious Education. By the Rev. BERNARD 
ReyNovtops, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 
London. 

3-—-Registration and Training of Teachers. By Francis Storr, 
B.A., Editor of ‘* The Journal of Education.” 


4.-—The Inspection of Secondary Schools. By Sir Josnua G. FITCH, 
LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of Training Colleges. 


5.—Science in Education— The Need of Practical Studies. By 
Prof. H. E. ARMSTRONG, LL. D., Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
at the Central Technical College. 

6.—Industrial Needs. By A. D. Provann, formerly M.P. for Glasgow. 

7—0ommercial Eduocation.—(a) Secondary. By T. A. Orcan, B.A., 
L.C.C., formerly Chairman of the Technical Education Board. (4) Uni- 
versity. By Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, Director of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 


8.—Agricultural Education. By JounC. Menn, M.A., Executive Member 
of the Agricultural Education Committee. 

9—The Teaching of Modern Languages. By H. W. Eve, formerly 
Head Master of University College School. 


Bibliographical Note, &c. 


4c 
. 


*,° Mr. Murray's illustrated Educational List can be obtained, post free, on application. 


JOHN 
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with the co-operation of the Superintendent-General of Cape Colony, a 
scheme of prizes for encouraging a knowledge of the geography of the 
British Empire, and the grave official Education Gazette describing 
the prize-books just arrived, including ‘‘a fine illustrated edition of 
Green’s ‘ Short History of the English People,’ tastefully bound in full 
smooth calf of a delicate rose colour, extra gilt, and beautifully tooled 
on the edges and margins of the boards as well as on the back.” 
Surely such a peace-offering were apt to conciliate the most discontented 
little Dutchman. Coronation festivities fall during the winter holidays, 
and have been left to the care of the local managers; but, as a per- 
manent reminder of the event, the Superintendent-General will give to 
each class-room of every State-aided school a wall portrait of the King 
and Queen in robes of State. Again, the Children’s Sub-Committee of 
the Cape Town Coronation Celebration has decided to found two silver 
challenge shields for gymnastics in the white and coloured schools. 
The first competition will be on the day fixed for celebrating the 
Coronation, the memory of which will be annually revived by the 
recurring contests. These small things mean much under the present 
circumstances. 

In our new possessions the standard of education must be not that of 
Cape Colony, but that which Dr. Muir has striven to establish. His 
efforts have been sorely crippled by the lack of properly qualified 
teachers. We are glad to see that, amid the scarcity of material, he 


still holds out for tests that will at least give him the best of that which 
is offered. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


TEACHERS. 


Tea Association of University Women Teachers held a meeting at 

Bedford College, York Place, on June 18, to discuss the now 
serious question of registration. About two hundred members were 
present, among whom were Miss Maitland and Mrs. Johnson, of 
Oxford, both honorary members. Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, President of 
the Association, took the Chair. The discussion was limited to the 
conditions laid down for admission to Column B in the Register, and 
those who took part in it viewed the question in its broader outlines and 
as it affects the whole teaching profession, apart from any personal bias 
or prejudice. The President threw a good deal of light on some of the 
rather ambiguous wording of the draft Order, and drew attention to the 
definition of the words ‘‘approved” and ‘‘ recognized,” showing that 
the recognition of a school for student-teachers and teachers on proba- 
tion was of quite a different kind from recognition as a place for the 
training of teachers. Miss Fortey, dealing with the clause relating to 
student-teachers who could be trained in schools, feared there might be 
a loss of efficiency if schools competed against the training colleges, tak- 
ing lower fees, and making the students do some of their work cheap. 
Miss Macklin and Miss Gruner pointed out the danger that salaries 
might be seriously lowered as a result of the proviso that teachers must 
teach one year on probation before they can be admitted to the Register. 
It was to be hoped that under this new Order the authorities inspect- 
ing the schools would investigate and bring to light a// the conditions 
that produce inefficiency, either general or in special departments, in a 
given school. In not a few cases the inefficiency would very likely be 
traced to be due to the low salaries paid to the teachers, or to the 
tendency now prevalent of dismissing the older and well paid teachers 
in order to restaff the school with younger teachers at lower salaries, or 
to the frequent changes in the staff in consequence of this policy. Miss 
Skeat urged that all good private schools ought to make every effort to 
obtain recognition. 

Since there was still a good deal of uncertainty as to the training and 
experience that the Registrars will recognize as sufficient, the meeting 
recommended its members generally to apply for registration, even if it 
seemed to them unlikely that their application would be accepted, since 
a large number of doubtful cases might lead to some alterations in the 
conditions ; and, besides, a refusal to register an account of some 
definite deficiency of qualification might encourage the applicant to 
supply this deficiency, and so make herself eligible. Miss Macklin, 
43 York Street Chambers, W., a member of Committee, was appointed 
to receive information from all those members of the Association who 
should apply for registration between now and Christmas and be refused 
admission. The working of the new Order could then be discussed 
again at the next General Meeting of the Association ; when it might 
be found that grievances had disappeared. Miss Hurlbatt emphasized 
the danger that increased demand for qualifications, involving additional 
time and expense, might lead to an attempt to combine a degree course 
with the training course; the combination of the two kinds of work 
was found by those concerned in teaching under those conditions to 
be most unsatisfactory from the point of view both of academic work and 
of training. 


——— ee 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


The Art of Writing English. A Manual for 
Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, 


Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 340 pp. 2s. 6d. 
“The Art of Writing English’ teems with good advice.”"—The Literary World. 


“ Whatever Prof. Meiklejohn writes is sure to be vigorous and racy, and, on the 


bject of English sition, he is uliarly well qualified to speak.” — 
Gere ee eet Á i; The Journal of Bducation. 


One Hundred Short Essays in Outline. By 
Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Fourth Edition. 110pp. >~ ls. Od. 


t This is undoubtedly one of the most useful books for pupil teachers, Scholarship 
and Certificate students, ever produced.”—The Practical Teacher. 


General Intelligence Papers; with Exercises in 
English Composition. By GERALD BLUNT, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
130 pp. Be gee He ge ee ae ee fe 2s. Od. 


“ This little book is likely to be very useful. It avoids the faults of so man 
books of the same class; the questions are not too difficult."—Rev. Joseph W 
D.D., Head Master of Harrow School. 


With special reference to 
Commerce and History. With Mapsand Diagrams. By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 410 pp. > . . « 2s. 6d. 


u This is a well-planned book, with many good features, and the promise of the 
title-page is sedulously fulfilled."—The Educational Times. 


A School Geography. 


A Short Geography, with the Commercial Highways 
of the World. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 196 pp. ls. Od. 


“ Terse, practical, informative, and statistic. This shilling Geography is exactly 
what a School Geography needs to be."—The Teachers’ Aid. 
“ Clearness and conciseness exemplified." —The Private Schoolmaster. 


A School History of England. By J. M. D. 


MEIKLEJOHN, M.A, Professor of the Theory, History, and 

Practice of Education in the University of St. Andrews ; and 

M. J. C. MEIKLEIOHN, B.A., sometime Adam de Brome Ex- 

hibitioner, Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 470 pp. + viii. 2g. 6d. 

“ The book is clearly written and is not too full of details. The facts are lucidly 

expressed, and the maps and vocabulary of historical terms are exceedingly well 

done. We unhesitatingly recommend the book as admirably adapted for schools. "— 
The Educational News. 


A Short History of England and Great 
Britain. B.c. 55 to a.D. 1890. Fourteenth Edition. sath 
Svo ; ; À : ‘ ; ; : - ls. 
“Inthe ‘Short History’ there is plenty of anecdote, ballad, and stray gems of 
literature; and we find, though not with its usual emphasis, the Professor's expert- 
ness in the use and disposition of type." — Education. 


A New Grammar of the English Tongue. 
With Chapter on Composition, Versification, Paraphrasing, and 
Punctuation. With Exercises and Examination Questions, 
Crown 8vo, 276 pp. . eg : ; . 2s. 6d. 

“I gave it to a girl candidate for an English scholarship; she got first place, and 


valued the help she got from the book.”-—-W. Johnstone, Erg., B.A., Elmfield 
College, York. 


A Short Grammar of the English Tongue, 
with Three Hundred and Thirty Exercises. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 176 pp. . ; : ; : - ls. 


This little book is written in the clearest and simplest style for 
beginners. It contains :— 
i. The Simplest Definitions. 
ii. Slowly graduated Exercises. 
iii. Clearly printed Tables. 


-— _ ——— 


iv. Graduated Methods of Parsing. 
v. Bad Grammar Corrected, with Reasons, 
vi. Analysis, with Plain Diagrams. 


The Book of the French Verb. By J. ve 
CUSANCE. 107 pp.+viili, . . en ee - ls. Od. 


This little book contains perfectly clear and open Tables of the Irregular French 
Verbs, each displayed across two pages. The chief Idioms connected with the 
Verbs are also given. 


A First French Book. By J. bE Cusance. 


With a Preface by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Crown 8vo, 120 pe 


ls. Od. 


**T¢ is an uncommonly good French grammar, full of valuable material, and wil 
make a thoroughly practical text-book."—The Educational News. 
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PRIZE BOOKS. 


RELFE BROTHERS, LIMITED, 


have a very large and carefully selected stock of Books suitable for School and College Prizes, in handsome 
Calf, Morocco, Cloth, and other Bindings. 


RELFE BROTHERS INVITE INSPECTION OF THE STOCK AT THEIR SHOW ROOMS. 


NEW AND COMPLETE CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE now ready; post free upon application. 


RELFE BROTHERS, Limited, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


BOOKSELLERS, 
6 CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDERSGATE, E.C. 


AND GENERAL SCHOOL STATIONERS, 
(Binding Works, Teanby’s Buildings.) 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., free by post. 
THE 


CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licentiate, 
and Associate) are contained only in the Calendar. The Calendar for 
1902 contains all Papers set In 1901. 


Lonpon: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


“LE MAITRE PHONETIOUE,” 


The Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internation 
system of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. rod. 

Subscriptions are also received by Dr. R. J. LLOYD, 49A Grove Street, Liverpool, 
and by Dr. A. BAKER, Upper School, Isleworth. 


Apply to FONETIK, Bour-La-REINE, FRANCE. 


The American School and College Text-Book Agency. 


Teachers are cordially invited to call and inspect the large number of samples of 


American Text-Books, Educational Journals, Blackboard Stencils, 
Perry Pictures, Reading Charts, &c. 


CATALOGUE AND LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
20 High Holborn, London, W.O. (Close to Chancery Lane & Gray's Inn Rd.) 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


No one should start on a Holiday Tour without a good BINOCULAR and a reliable 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. 


THE BEST BINOCULAR IS 


A 
THE GOERZ-ANSCHÜTZ 
FOLDING CAMERA. 


This is most efficient for both instantaneous and time exposures, and is exceedingly 
Each camera is fitted with the celebrated Goerz Double 


compact and portable. 
Anastigmat, the fastest Hand Camera Lens. 


THE GOERZ 
TRIEDER BINOCULAR. 


This marvellous instrument is only one-third the size of the ordinary 
binocular telescope of equal magnifying power, while the field of view is 
many times greater and the definition unsurpassed. 


THE BEST CAMERA FOR TOURISTS. 


Full particulars, with price list, supplied on application to any Photographic Dealer, or to 


C. P. GOERZ, 1-6 HOLBORN Circus, E.C. 


Kept in Stock in London at—THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC AND PHOTOCRAPHIC CO., Limited, 106 & 108 Regent Street, W., and 
54 Cheapside, E.C.; C. HOUCHTON & SON, 89 High Holborn, W.C.; J. FALLOWFIELD, 146 Charing Cross Road, W. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


A NEW GEOMETRY BOOK. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By W. C. FLETCHER, M.A., 
Head Master of the Liverpool Institute, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Small crown 8vo, cloth. [Zn a few days. 


This book is meant to contain the irreducible minimum of 
geometrical knowledge, less than the whole of which is not worth 
considering as knowledge at all. It contains the whole substance of 
Euclid I.-IV. and VI., with the exception of the unimportant proposi- 
tion IV. 10. 


A FIRST GEOMETRY BOOK. A Simple Course of Exercises 
based on Experiment and Discovery, introductory to the study of 
Geometry. By J. G. HAMILTON, B.A., Lecturer on Geometry at 
the Froebel Educational Institute, and F. KETTLE, B.A., Head 
Master of Clapham High School for Boys. Crown 8vo, fully 
Illustrated, cloth, rs. Answers (for Teachers only), 6d. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF AUSTRALIA. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH: Its History and 
Geography. A Reading Book for Schools. With numerous 
Illustrations and a Coloured Map. 144 pages. Cloth, Is. 

This book has been written by a gentleman who has lived for some 
time in each of the Australian States, and who has an intimate 
knowledge of all that concerns the new Commonwealth. With the 
proclamation of the Commonwealth the island continent took a new 
place among the nations of the world, and its new importance is now 
being emphasized in the schools of the Mother Country. 


LITERARY READING BOOKS. 


IN REALMS OF GOLD. An English Reading Book for Junior 
Forms. Containing Folk-tales from many Lands, stories from 
Homer, Virgil, Chaucer, Malory, Froissart, Shakespeare, Scott, 
and others. Illustrated with Black-and-white Reproductions of 
well known Pictures. 224 pages. Cloth, Is. 3d. 


IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. An English Reading Book for 
Middle Forms. Containing extracts from English prose and 
poetry by the best writers, selected to supply matter as suggestive 
as possible to the teacher of literature and general history. 
Illustrated with Black-and-white Reproductions of Pictures by 
Greuze, Turner, and other celebrated artists. 256 pages. Cloth, 
Is. 6d. 


TELLERS OF TALES. Biographies of some English Novelists, 
with Extracts from their Works. Edited by R. WILson, B.A. 
240 pages. Cloth, 1s. 6d. The authors represented are Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Reade, Kingsley, Stevenson, George Eliot, 
and Charlotte Bronté. 

LAUREATA. A Selection from the best Poets, from Shakespeare 
to Swinburne, including a number of Copyright Poems by W. E. 
Henley, Henry Newbolt, Rudyard Kipling, and Matthew Arnold. 
Edited by R. WiILson, B.A. 224 pages. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. From 
ra Time of Charlemagne to that of Victor Emmanuel. 256 pages. 
loth, 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST COURSE IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS AND GRAM- 

MAR. By RicHARD WILSON, B.A. 144 pages. Cloth, Is. 

This book differs from others of similar scope and aim in the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the subject. 

The broad division into accidence and syntax, the only logical 
division for a syuthetival language, is discarded, and what remains of 
accidence in English, now an analytical language, is taught along with 
syntax. 

The pupil is taken step by step through a course which does not 
permit him to forget what he has already acquired, and as soon as each 
grammatical principle has been explained he is taught how to apply it 
in the practical work of analysis and parsing. 


ARNOLD'S NEW SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. The World, 
with special reference to the British Empire. With Diagrams and 
Sketch Maps, Statistical Tables, Questions, and Map Exercises. 
Suitable for Junior and Lower Middle Forms. 160 pages. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 


FRANCAIS POUR LES TOUT PETITS. By Jetta S. Wo rr, 
Author of ‘‘ Les Français en Ménage,” &c. Well Illustrated. 
Cloth, Is. 3d. 


A Complete Educational Catalogue will be oan ast free on application. 
Also a specially prepared list of books suitable for holiday tasks. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand. 


BLACK’S ILLUSTRATED FRENCH 
TEXTS. 


General Editor—F. B. KIRKMAN. 


Elementary. 
Small crown 8vo, strongly bound, price rs. 6d. ; or, without English Notes 
and Vocabulary, 1s. 3d. . 
LES CAULOIS ET LES FRANCS, Stories from Early French History. By 
F. B. Kirkman and J. M. PÉCONTAL. 
“ A decided success."—Guardian. 
FRANCE DE MONTOREL. Story of the Hundred Years’ War. By JULES 
DE GLovveT. Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN. 
“Well worthy of adoption in every secondary school." —Educationa? News. 
CONTES DES CHEVALIERS. Stories from the Chansons de Gestes. 
Adapted and Modernized by Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. : [Ready in July. 
MON LIVRE DE LECTURES. Stories of Everyday Life by A. VESSIOT 
and Mme. CHARLEVILLE. With Simple Poetry. (Ready tn July. 
LA TRÈS JOYEUSE HISTOIRE DE BAYARD—Par le Loyal Serviteur. Mod- 
ernized by W. G. HARTOG. 
“Makes a capital reading-book.”— School World. 
AVENTURES DE CHICOT. By ALEX. DUMAS. 
Manchester Grammar School. 
“A racy historical story. Will be read with interest by pupils in middle fornis."— 
Guardian. 


Edited by A. R. FLORIAN, 


Middle and Upper. 
VOLTAIRE.—CONTES ET MELANCES, Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN. 


Reform Oral Exercises. Price 2s. 
‘An excellent up-to-date French reader." — Practical Teacher. . . 
GRANDS PROSATEURS DU XVile SIÈCLE. By Prof. BRANDIN, University 
College, London. Price 2s. 6d. ; or, without Notes, 2s. 
“A very useful book.”—//ead Teacher. 
COURS DE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ÉLÉMENTAIRE. 
in French. By W. G. Hartoa. Price 1s. net. 
THE ACE OF RICHELIEU. Edited by A. JAMSON SMITH, M.A. 2s. 
“A really satisfactory reading-book for upper forms,”—Z£ducation. 
THE ACE OF LOUIS XI. Edited by F. B. SMART, M.A. 2s. 
“This attempt to combine historical and linguistic training deserves every 
praise.""—Cambridge Review. 


BLACK’S ILLUSTRATED FRENCH 
TERM READERS. 


Small crown 8vo, strong limp cloth, stitched, and moderately 
priced without sacrifice of print. 


SPECIMEN COPIES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Preparatory and Elementary. 


For first four years. Length of Text, exclusive of Illustrations, Vocabulary, and 
Notes, 20-30 pp. Price 6d.; or, without Notes and Vocabulary, 4d. All Texts 
under this heading are modern. 

PETITES COMEDIES, for Reading and Acting. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 
BERTHE AUX CRANDS PIEDS. A Modernized Story from the Legendary 
Literature of the Middle Ages. Ry Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Illustrated. 
CHEVALIERS DE CHARLEMACNE. Stories from the Chansons de Gestes. 
By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Hlustrated. [Ready in July. 
The above two, with additions, form the Contes des Chevaliers. 
EPISODES DE LA CUERRE DE CENT ANS. Retold from the Chronicle of 
Froissart in Modern French by Mdlle. Niner. Illustrated. [Ready August. 
RIRES ET LARMES. Prose Stories of Everyday Life by A. VEssIOT. 
With Simple Poetry. Illustrated. [Ready in July. 
CONTES ET PRÉCEPTES. Prose Stories by Mme. CHARLEVILLE. With 
Simple Poetry. Illustrated. [Ready in July. 
he above two, with additions, form Mon Livre de Lectures. 
Others to Joilmu. 
Middle and Upper. 

Length of Text, not counting Illustrations and Notes, 30-40 
laries. Each Text can be had without English Notes. Texts, bot 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, will be found under this heading. 
VOLTAIRE.—MELANCES. Edited, with Reform Oral Exercises, by F. B. 

KIRKMAN. Price 6d. Illustrated. [Ready. 
VOLTAIRE.— ZADIC. Edited, with Reform Oral Exercises, and carefully 
Revised, by F. B. Kirkman. Price 6d. Illustrated. [ln preparation. 


MAITRE PATELIN (Comédie). Modern Rendering of the famous Farce, 
based on the edition of ar By Mdlle. Ninet. Price 6d. Illustrated. 
AV. 


With 


A French Grammar 


p. No Vocabu- 
modern and of 


CHICOT CHEZ HENRI DE ARRE. By ALex. Dumas. Edited by 
A. R. FLorian. Price 6d. Illustrated. [Ready shortly. 
Others to follow. 


Upper. 
Length of Text, not counting Illustrations and Notes, 40-59 pp. No Vocabularies. 
LETTRES, MAXIMES ET CARACTÈRES DU XVII¢ SIÈCLE. Contains Eight 
Letters of Sévigné, Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, and La Bruyère’s chapter on 
La Société et la Conversation. Edited by Professor BRANDIN. Price od. ; or, 
without notes, 6d. Illustrated. Ready. 
BOSSUET.—LES EMPIRES. Contains /es Egyptiens, les Perses, les Grecs 
et Alexandre. Edited by Professor BRANDIN. Price gd. 22 Illustrations. (Ready. 
WATERLOO. By HENRI Houssaye, de l’Académie Francaise. The most 
authentic and impartial account of the battle. Several Illustrations. [/n prep. 
Others to follow. 
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The University Tutorial Series, 


a 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Designed to cover the requirements of the 


REVISED MATRICULATION SYLLABUS, 
bnstestion Mapia ogee P7 W. H ren, MA end sr 


This book contains grammar, analysis, composition, précis-writing, and para- 


phrase. 


Matriculation Latin Passages. Being a selection of Prose and Verse 
from the best Latin writers. Edited by B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 
Key, 88. 6d. net. [/n preparation. 


Matriculation Latin Unseens. 
rom Unprescribed Books, 1875-1902. 18. 
Tutorial Greek Oourse. 
Matriculation Modern History. Being the History of England r485- 
1901, with some reference to the Contemporary History of Europe and Colonial 
8s. 6d 


Developments. By C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. Oxon. 


Being the Passages set for Translation 
(Ready July 1902. 
[Zn preparation. 


[Ready September 1902. 


Matriculation Geography, Physical and General. 


The New Matriculation Algebra. Being the Tutorial Algebra, 
ementary Course, adapted to the London Matriculation Revised Syllabus 

and containing a Chapter on Graphs. By Rurert Deakin, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
[Ready August 1902. 
Matriculation Advanced Algebra and Geometry. Edited by 
Wat, Bricos, LL.D., M.A. 48. s In preparation. 
The New Matriculation Chemist Being the Tutorial Chemistry, 
art L, with Matriculation Supplements on Metals and their Compounds and 
the Chemistry of Daily Life. 48. 6d. [Ready September 1902. 


Matriculation Physics: Heat, Light, and Sound. By R. W. 
SteWART, D.Sc. Lona., and Jons Don, M.A., . 6d. [ Rcady. 


The New Matriculation Botany. 8s. 6d. [Ready September 1902. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, 1903. 


JANUARY 1903. 
Ovid.—Tristia, Book I. By A. H. Actcrort, M.A. Oxon., and F. P. 
HIPHAM, M.A. Lond., F.C.P. Text and Notes. 18. 86d. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Ovid.—Tristia, Book III. By A. H. ALLcroFT, M.A. Oxon., and F. G. 
LAISTOWE, M.A. Lond. and Camb. (Uniform with Book I.) 


Buripides.—Alcestis. By J. H. Havoon, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 8s. 6d. 
JUNE 1903. 


ey, 34 a os ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon. 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
Caesar.—Gallic War, Books IV.. V., VI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. 


xon., and others. 18. 6d. each Book. Vocabulary, 18. each Book. 
Buripides.— Medea. By J. THomrson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Mills, 
M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes. 8s. 6d. 
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INSPECTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By T. L. HUMBERSTONE. 


EFORE discussing the general question of Government 
inspection of secondary schools it may be well to describe 
briefly what may be called the “history” of the movement. In 
the dark ages the Science and Art Department was known in some 
few secondary schools as an official body residing somewhere 
in South Kensington, who awarded grants on the results of 
certain science and art examinations. The inspector first 
appeared on the scene—or at least assumed an important 70/e— 
some ten years ago, when the scheme for organized science 
schools (as they were then called) was promulgated. It is im- 
possible to say whether it was ever the deliberate wish of the 
Department that this scheme should be adopted generally by 
secondary schools; the fact remains that many of the more 
impecunious schools could not resist the offer of high grants ; 
and, although the scheme as applied to secondary schools of 
the ordinary type was a thoroughly bad one, more and more 
applied for recognition as organized science schools. The 
many imperfections of the scheme as applied to these 
schools soon appeared ; modifications were made in course 
of time, and quite recently changes in the method of 
assessing grants and in other respects have very much 
improved it. And, further, a second scheme—now known 
as the Scheme for Secondary Day Schools, Division B—was 
published in April, 1901. It has received the approval both of 
the Head Masters’ Conference and of the I.A.H.M., and it may 
be said that the regulations are much more in conformity with 
the wishes of secondary schools, though the grants are not so 
large as for schools of science (or Division A schools). Lastly, 
there is an arrangement by which schools, on payment of a small 
sum, may be inspected by the Board of Education. As a result 
of these schemes the work of the inspector in secondary schools 
has become of great importance, and it is fitting that it should 
receive careful consideration. 

The word “inspector,” as applied to education, is chiefly 
associated at the present time with elementary schools. The 
elementary teacher often conceives him as an ogre whose 
visits are dreaded; as a monster who must be appeased 
at any price; as an educational hawk, whose piercing eye 
will detect the slightest faults of commission or omission. 
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The answer which a child once gave to the question: “ Who is 
the Devil Incarnate?” shows that this feeling is not confined 
to the teachers. To attempt to decide whether this kind 
of inspection is either necessary or valuable in elementary 
schools would be out of place in this article: it will suffice to 
say, definitely and emphatically, that it is not required, and 
should have no place in secondary schools. In these schools 
the inspector is dealing with men of very different education 
and mental outlook from elementary teachers. However un- 
desirable the self-sufficiency of the average secondary-school 
master may be, it must be accepted, like the weather, as a 
solemn, mysterious fact ; and refusal so to accept it will entail 
endless friction. The function of the secondary-school in- 
spector is not that of carping critic of details. Small defects— 
a piece of paper on the floor, a slip in the registration of a 
student—must not be magnified into gross faults. One example 
of the kind of inspection of which complaint is made will, 
perhaps, do more good than any amount of explanation in 
general terms. A Board of Education inspector visited not long 
ago a small secondary school in the provinces. He proceeded 
to inspect the chemical laboratory, obviously with the idea of 
pouncing on some small defect. At last his zeal was rewarded. 
A bottle containing hydrochloric acid had been temporarily 
labelled HCL by a laboratory assistant ; whereas the correct 
formula is HCl. Any one who knows chemistry will see at 
once that this slip could not possibly cause any mistake or con- 
fusion as to what the bottle contained. But the inspector not 
only pointed out the mistake in his best inspectorial manner, 
but reported it to the head master ; and, at a later stage, it was 
used as “official” evidence of the science master’s neglect of 
duty. This may be a bad example ; but the same sort of thing 
is going on at the present time in secondary schools. Well 
educated men who are working to the best of their ability with 
small salaries and poor prospects will not allow a new terror to 
be added to their lives in this way. It is primarily the duty of 
the head master to detect bad teaching and slackness of work. 
Criticism made to the head master by the inspector must be 
such as could be revealed, and criticism of a derogatory nature 
should only be made in extreme cases, if at all. There are 
possibilities of grave danger in the triangular relations between 
head masters, assistant masters, and inspectors. Unless astrict 
code of etiquette is established and enforced, a very unhealthy 
spirit may arise in secondary schools; and to eliminate that 
spirit, once it arises, will be the work of years. 

In his relations with the masters of secondary schools the in- 
spector should take the part of candid, but honourable, friend. 
He should be the adviser, but not in the sense that a doctor is 
one’s medical adviser, whose advice must necessarily be fol- 
lowed. The support of his recommendation should be available 
in obtaining additional apparatus and appliances. His wide 
experience of schools and methods should be at the disposal of 
masters ; but his prejudices, and even his mature judgments, 
must not be forced down their throats. It is the rightful boast 
of English schools that individuality of methods of teaching is 
encouraged ; and it may as well be understood from the first 
that any attempt to introduce cast-iron methods is doomed to 
failure. It may also be noted that it is not one of the duties of 
an inspector to nominate masters for secondary schools, and 
practically to enforce their appointment. This is a practice 
which should be strictly forbidden. An inspector may perhaps 
allow his name to be used as a reference, and, if an inquiry is 
made, he may express his opinion of a masters work. But 
anything more than this is most undesirable. 

There is no need to apologize for having dwelt at some 
length on the relations between the inspector and the teacher, 
and on the importance that these relations should be cordial. 
The other work which will be done by inspectors calls for little 
or no comment. To examine the sanitary arrangements, 
ventilation, and lighting of a school, the classification of the 
scholars, the adequacy of the teaching staff and apparatus— 
these and all other such duties are not likely to cause difficulty. 
Mrs. Sophie Bryant has suggested that this work alone should 
be done by the Board of Education, and that the educational 
side of the work should be entirely delegated to University 
inspectors. But surely His Majesty’s inspectors are some- 
thing better than plumbers; and, besides, the adoption of 
such a suggestion would tend to that over-inspection which 
Mrs. Bryant so strongly and rightly deprecated. Within the 
last few years some of the Welsh schools were visited by 


Central Board inspectors, special science, manual training, and 
cookery inspectors for the Central Board ; Board of Education 
Science and Art inspectors, Ablett’s drawing inspector, and Ox- 
ford Local examiners—surely an extravagant and undesirable 
state of things. On the other hand, it is certainly desirable that 
the Universities—of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Birmingham, 
Victoria, Durham, &c.—should have some knowledge of the work 
of secondary schools, especially in view of the fact that by local 
examinations some of them will, in any case, retain an important 
part in assessing the work of the schools. The solution of the 
difficulty which was recently contained in a communication from 
the Board of Education to Cambridge University—viz., that the 
University and the Government inspectors should work together 
—is a singularly happy one ; it is satisfactory from the official 
point of view, and also from the point of view of the schools and 
of the public. 

The question of the reports to be written by inspectors and 
issued by the Board of Education is also an important one. 
Would it not be well if, as a result of the inspection, two reports 
were issued—one for the public and one for the teachers ? This 
system has been adopted by the Central Welsh Board, and 
works very well. The unsatisfactoriness of the present system 
is well shown by the reports of Oxford and Cambridge in- 
spectors, which are filled with technicalities and unimportant 
details. Head masters are placed in an awkward position ; 
they have either to read the whole of the report—to the great 
weariness of the audience—or to read selections. We all know 
which solution is usually adopted. After all it is not a matter 
of any interest or importance to the public that Smith minor 
only obtained two marks in arithmetic ; or that Brown failed to 
detect the ferrocyanide in his chemical analysis. But the public 
does want to know whether the examination results—to most of 
them meaningless lists—are satisfactory when compared with 
other schools and when all the circumstances are considered. 
It does want a concise statement of the work of the school as a 
whole ; it would be interested to know in general terms what 
appears to experienced men to be praiseworthy about the school, 
and what is capable of improvement. On the other hand, the 
masters would welcome valid and constructive criticism of the 
teaching of the various subjects. The Board of Education 
would be doing a public service if it issued for every secondary 
school coming in its purview such reports as these. Given 
reasonable care, they could not possibly cause ill-feeling. 

One other important point in this connexion must be em- 
phasized. It is that the data from which criticism are made 
must be satisfactory. The latest regulations state explicitly 
that “the educational inspections will deal with all subjects. 
comprised in the curriculum of the school, but not by way 
of systematic examination either written or oral.” This can 
be understood if it means that the results of public examinations 
and the marks obtained in various subjects considered in 
relation to the papers set, are to be carefully studied by the 
inspector and used in drawing up his report. But, if it means 
that the opinions as to the quality of the teaching are to be 
expressed as the result of general impressions, the regulation 
must be condemned in unmeasured terms. There has in the 
ast been too much of this “ impressional ” inspection—hands 
in pockets (metaphorically speaking) the inspector walks about 
to see how the boys “go about their work.” It will not do; 
there must be something systematic about the inspection if any 
definite opinion is to be published as the result of it. Masters 
will refuse to be either praised or condemned by casual in- 
spection. One would have thought that the result of abandon- 
ing in elementary schools “ systematic” inspection would have 
indicated the necessity of such inspection in secondary schools. 
No one, of course, would like to see the introduction into 
secondary schools of the system which formerly obtained in 
elementary schools ; and there is no danger of such a thing 
being done. But the danger from the other extreme is equally 
to be avoided ; and either the Board must accept the results of 
“ systematic ” examinations of other bodies, and must make ar- 
rangements for all schools to take these examinations, or they 
must institute for schools which do not at present submit to such 
examinations, some test of this kind. Scotland has it and so has 
Wales. With the abandonment of the annual inspection it is 
more and more necessary that some examination test should be 
applied to those “schools of science” and other secondary 
schools which do not enter for public examinations. It need 
hardly be said that such an examination is valuable for older 
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boys ; it is of little, if any, value for younger boys. But this is 
comparatively a question of detail. 

The question of the personnel of the inspectorate remains to 
be considered ; it isone which has been discussed at different 
times and in different places with considerable candour. Thus 
a correspondent of this journal (February, 1901), referring to 
some appointments to junior inspectorships, wrote : “It is quite 
certain that, in spite of the definite statement of the Department 
that successful teaching experience would be an important quali- 
fication, a large proportion of the men appointed have had little 
or no experience in the type of school which they will inspect. 
Not very long ago the Vice-President of the Council, in an 
admirable speech in the House of Commons, stated the special 
qualifications which he considered desirable in an inspector—in 
particular a broad culture and wide interests. In the recent 
appointments these qualifications have been considered of no 
importance, and the Vice-President, to whom we looked to 
Carry out his principles, has been a mere figure-head. The 
selected applicants appeared before him as so many waxworks ; 
he examined the cut of their coats and the shape of their collars, 
and left the matter to be arranged by the officials.” At the 
University Extension Meeting at Cambridge, Dr. R. P. Scott 
said : “ The Office must encourage in its inspectors and in its 
other officers both tact and insight in applying principles. The 
choice of a fit and adequate inspectorate will be a crucial test of 
the degree to which the new Office is rising to the level of its 
opportunities.” And lastly, Mr. Swallow, in his trenchant 
speech at the Teachers’ Guild Conference (January, 1902), said : 
“The list (of inspectors) is infected with the South Kensing- 
ton bacillus. The present inspectorate of the Board is ineffec- 
tive and insufficient.” Much more of the same kind might be 
cited, if it were necessary, to show the general opinion. To be 
quite fair it must be remembered that most of the present in- 
spectors were appointed before the inspection of secondary 
schools was at all developed ; they were chosen to inspect day 
and evening science and art classes. But, like the voluntary 
schools, they exist. The question is, therefore, more compli- 
cated than at first appears. It may be interesting to note that 
of the nineteen inspectors connected with secondary education 
who were given the title of His Majesty’s Inspectors at the Court 
of St. James’s, May, 1901, about half are graduates of a British 
University, and the number who have the qualifications de- 
manded by the Board for a “recognized” teacher is probably 
smaller. 

But the plea that only men with very high degrees should be 
appointed as inspectors is open to discussion. It is not un- 
common that men with high degrees either become engrossed 
in their subjects or live on their reputation. Besides, what a 
man does at the age of twenty-one is not always a test of his 
potentialities. The matter for protest is that very few of 
the permanent inspectorate have had teaching experience in 
secondary schools. There are, for example, a former South 
Kensington official, two or three college lecturers, an Army 
officer, a college professor, and so forth ; but no one whose 
name is recognized as a former schoolmaster. The more 
recent appointments of the Board have shown a willingness to 
recognize this real grievance. It is the leaven of experience 
which prevents a man from becoming a faddist. Not from books 
does he learn the abilities of boys at various ayes: the 
intelligence of the intelligent boy and the dulness of the dull 
boy. It may reasonably be demanded that, in addition to 
possessing the usual credentials of an educated man, the 
inspectors of the future shall have had teaching experience in 
secondary schools. If it does nothing else, it will help to 
ensure a sympathetic attitude towards teachers. 

And here arises a further question—the age at which a man 
should begin the work of inspecting. There are some who 
think that the inspectors should be chosen from ex-head 
masters—a plan which has serious objections. As Mr. Buck- 
master pointed out, a successful head master, both from in- 
clination and for pecuniary reasons, would not be likely to 
desire a change of work. On the other hand, there is a far 
more serious objection, as we have already insisted, to the 
appointment of men who have had no teaching experience. 
The question to decide is, how much experience is desirable. 
After a certain number of years passed in the profession a 
schoolmaster begins to assume the stigmata of the type. Dr. 
Johnson was once much annoyed by being addressed as 
Dominie. In a sense the title was correct, for the great Cham 


of literature had been an usher at Market Bosworth, and the 
head of a private school near Lichfield. But to Johnson’s 
mind the title of Dominie implied a certain narrowness of 
view. There seems to be much truth in the view that the 
work of inspecting is sufficiently special to constitute a distinct 
profession ; though the members of this profession must not 
consider themselves a distinct caste—“ after the order of 
Melchisedec ”—but rather an important subdivision of the 
great profession of schoolmasters. Men with good general 
qualifications and some five years’ experience of teaching—if 
possible in different types of schools—are most likely to develop 
into efficient inspectors. From the ranks of these junior 
inspectors would be selected the inspectors, with perhaps an 
occasional direct appointment to the full dignity. 

Little need be said in conclusion of the value to national 
education of inspection of an enlightened kind; at last we 
have reached a subject on which there is likely to be unanimity. 
As the German professor says in “ Harry Richmond,” “ Your 
country breeds honourable men, chivalrous youngsters. It is 
not enough—not enough. I want to see a mental force, energy 
of brain. lf you had that, you might look for a match for it 
with my consent.” Inspection of the right kind will tend to 
increase this mental force, energy of brain. But, if conducted 
in that repulsive spirit of petty fault-finding by men not 
possessing the special qualifications for the work, it will certainly 
do more harm than good. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD NOTES. 


THE Government are gradually shaping up their Education 
Bill to be more and more such a measure as most teachers— 
certainly those whom the Guild represents—are desirous of 
seeing passed. From the first the Bill, as a whole, secured their 
support, largely because it gave them much of what they had 
been persistently demanding. On June 23 two further con- 
cessions to professional, as well as lay, opinion were made. 
There was a generally expressed feeling at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Guild, on May 31, that better results in education 
would be obtained if a larger share of the cost of education 
should be made an imperial charge, rather than a local burden. 
The happy conclusion of the war in South Africa has enabled 
the Government to promise a substantial addition of some 
£900,000 a year to the money already specially granted to 
voluntary schools under the legislation of seven years ago, and 
the whole sum—over a million and three-quarters—will be 
devoted to the relief of local elementary education charges 
according to a sliding scale, based on the amount per child 
produced by a td. rate. This will, indirectly, serve to make it 
easier for Local Authorities to provide a proper supply of 
secondary education in any area, by reducing the costs to the 
rates of primary education. 


THE other concession—made on the same day—was a more 
timid one. The last of the eleven resolutions sent to the 
Lord President by our Council in February ran as follows :— 
“That it be the duty of the Local Authority, to be enforced by 
the Board of Education, to see that an adequate supply of 
primary, secondary, and technical schools is provided within 
its area.” Our Manchester Branch has also publicly laid stress 
on this, though our Annual General Meeting did not deal with 
it. The resolution is met, in the opinion of some, by the 
arguments used by Sir John Gorst in his Bradford speech, when 
he asked us to “trust the Local Authorities, and give them 
ample powers, and leave them to exercise those powers for the 
benefit of the people whom they represent,” justifying his ex- 
hortation by the conduct of the Authorities in dealing with the 
“whisky money.” Mr. Balfour based his objection to Mr. 
Hobhouse’s amendment (substituting “shall” for “may” in 
Clause 2 of the Bill, and thus meeting the demand of our 
resolution), mainly on the tendency that would result to throw 
on the Board of Education the duty of defining in detail what 
should be the statutory minimum supply of secondary education 
for each area, with, as outcome, “a formal and petrified system 
applied to all localities, uniform in its character and not fitting 
itself in with the local needs and the local purse.” In the end, 
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he yielded so far as to make the “ shall” apply toa consideration 
¿y the Local Authority of the needs of each area in secondary 
education, and the “may” to the subsequent seps to be taken 
after consultation with the Central Authority. It is a difficult 
question to decide how far the concession meets the need, but 
we are inclined to think that the definite announcement of the 
deficiencies of any area will be enough, in the present state of 
public opinion, to compel the remedy. Patriotic anxiety has 
come at last to the support of reason in this matter of secondary 
education. 


THE Council of the Central Guild have done a good piece of 
work in drafting the subjoined set of questions on curriculum 
for discussion by the Central Guild. It is likely that they may 
be adopted by more than one of the Branches for local dis- 
cussion. They do not cover the whole scope of the questions 
sent out by the Teachers’ Guild Council to the Central Guild 
and Branches; but they have the advantage of focussing 
attention upon a number of practical points, and are not in- 
tended to oust the others that are set out or involved in the 
Original circular. If the hopes of the Guild are realized, and 
a clear pronouncement on the right order and relation of sub- 
jects in a secondary school curriculum, based on these pre- 
liminary discussions, can subsequently be obtained from a body 
of fully qualified experts, the Education Committees of our 
new Local Authorities will be supplied with an excellent touch- 
stone for the quality of any school which professes to supply a 
good general secondary education. The questions are :— 


1. What subjects should form the curriculum for scholars 
Intending to leave at the age of sixteen or seventeen? 

2. In what way should the curriculum be modified to suit the needs 
of scholars leaving at the age of sixteen or seventeen for (a) business, 
(4) professional or scientific careers ? 

3. At what age should specialization begin in the case of public 
schools which mainly prepare for the Universities or professions ? 

4. Should Latin be included in the curriculum for schools where 
the leaving age is sixteen or seventeen ? 

§- Should Latin be begun before French, or vice versa ? 

6. When and how should the formal teaching of grammar be begun ? 

7- Should the use of Euclid’s elements be continued ? 

8. What should precede formal mathematical treatment of geometry ? 

g. At what age should algebra be begun ? 

10. What course of natural history is best suited to preparatory 
schools and the junior pupils in other schools ? 

11. At what age should laboratory work be begun ? 

12. What proportion of school time should be assigned to (a) hand- 
work, (4) drawing, (c) music, (d) sewing, (e) physical education, 
(f) military drill, íg) natural history excursions ? 

13. To what extent should the study of practical physics be corre- 
lated with (a) mathematics, (4) workshop practice? 

14. How should history be correlated with other subjects ? 


CALENDAR FOR JULY. 


[Zems for next month’s Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


1.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Responsions begin. 

1.—Epsom College Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

1.—Victoria University, Manchester. Return forms for School Pre- 
liminary Exams. 

1-3.—College of Preceptors Lower Forms Exams. 

.1-5.—College of Preceptors Certificate Exam. 

1-5.— Royal Holloway College, Egham, Exam. 

2.—University College, London. Announcement of Scholars, Ex- 
hibitioners, Prizemen, and Reading of Class Lists (Arts, 
Laws, and Science). Third Term ends. 

2-3.—Law Society’s Preliminary Exam. 

3-§.—Canterbury King’s School Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

5.—King’s College, London. Names of Candidates for Scholarships, 
&c., to be sent in. 

5-—Oxford University Trinity Term ends. 

6-8.—Edinburgh Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons Pre- 
liminary Exams. 

7.—Board of Education Exam. for Certificates. 

7.—London University Intermediate Medicine Exam. begins. 

8 —National Froebel Union Exam. for Elementary Certificates. 

8-9.—Glenalmond School Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

$-11.—College of Preceptors Exam. of Teachers for Diplomas. 


. 


10.—Brighton College Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

10.—Eton College Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

12.—Victoria University, Manchester, Preliminary Exam. in Schools. 

13-28.—Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board’s Higher 
Certificate Exam. 

14.—London University Intermediate B.A. and Intermediate B.Sc. 
Exams. begin. 

14.—London University Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Exam. begins. 

1§-—Oxford Local Exam. begins. 

15.—Post Translations, &c., for Zhe Journal of Education Prize Com- 
petitions. 

18.—Merchant Taylors’ School Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

18.—London University Matriculation Pass List published. 

21-23.—Surrey County Council Maintenance Scholarships Exam. 

22,—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the August issue of The Journal of Education. 

23.—London University Intermediate Medicine Pass List published. 

23-28.— Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board’s Lower 
Certificate Exam. 

26.—University College, London. 
Session ends. 

26 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the August issue of The Journal 
of Education. 

30-31.—Bristol City Council Scholarship Exam. 

31.—Royal Academy of Music. Return forms for L.R.A.M. Exam. 


Faculty of Medicine : Summer 


The August issue of The Journal of Education will be published on 
Thursday, July 31, 1902. 


HOLIDAY COURSES. 


ABERDEEN (University of).—July, August, and September. Special 
Courses in French and German for Teachers. Apply to Lecturers in 
Modern Languages, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

ABERYSTWYTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Miss 
Andrén. Address—31 Blenheim Road, Bradford, Yorks, or apply 
to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

AMBLESIDE.—-During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Mr. J. 
Vaughan. Apply to Mr. J. Cooke (see under Naas). 

VILA (Spain).—August 4-25. Spanish. Apply to the Director of 
Technical Instruction, County Technical Offices, Stafford. 

CAEN.—July 1-30, August 1-30. French. “Alliance Française ” 
Courses. Apply to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 9 Northbrook 
Koad, Lee, S.E. 

CAMBRIDGE.— University Extension Summer Meeting, August I-13, 
August 14-26. History, Literature, Science, Economics, Music 
and Fine Arts, Education, Theology. Programme, 7d. post free, 
from R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

DoveR.—June, July, August, September. Short Courses in the 
Oxford Shorthand and Phonetics, by Percy Kingsford. Apply 
— Excelsior, Dover. 

GENEVA.—July 16-August 28. French. Apply to Monsieur Charles 
Seitz, a l Université, Geneva. 

GREIFSWALD. —July 14-August 4. 
Siebs, Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

GRENOBLE. —July 1-October 31. French. Apply to Monsieur Marcel- 
Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. 

JENA. — August 4-24. German. Apply to Frau Dr. Schnetger, 
Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 
KIEL.—July 6-26. German. 

strasse 38, Kiel. 

LAUSANNE.—July 22-August 30. French. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

Leipzic.—July, August, and September. Sloyd. Apply to Dr. Pabst, 19 
Scharnhorst Strasse, Leipzic, or to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

HONFLEUR.—August I-22. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London. 

MARBURG.—-July 7-27. Modern Languages. (Second Course, August 
4-24.) Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, 
Isleworth. 

NAAs.—June 11-July 23, July 30-September 9, November 5-Dec- 
ember 16. Sloyd. [The courses at Naas, Leipzic, Aberystwyth, 
Ambleside, and Penarth have been arranged by the Sloyd Associa- 
tion.) Apply to Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd's 

- Bush, W. 

NANCY.—AII the year round, holidays included. French. Apply to 
Monsieur Laurent, rue Jeanne d’Arc 30, Nancy. 

NEUCHATEL.—July 15-August 10. (Second Course, August 12-Sept- 
ember 7.) French. Apply to Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, Académie 
de Neuchatel. ` 

OxForD.—July 2-August 28. English Language and Literature for 
Women Students. Apply to Mrs. Burch, 20 Museum Road, Oxford. 


German. Apply to Prof. Dr. 


Apply to Herr Nissen, Holtenauer- 


Apply to Monsieur J. 
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PaRIs.—July 1-31. French. (Second Course, August 1-31.) Apply to 
Monsieur le Secrétaire, l’Alliance Francaise, rue de Grenelle 45, 
Paris. 

PARIS.—Christmas and Easter Holidays. French. Apply to W.G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, Isleworth. 

PENARTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Glamorgan- 
shire County Council. Apply to Mr. W. Hogg, Technical In- 
struction Committee, Glamorgan, or to Mr. Cooke (see under Nääs). 

SANTANDER (North Coast of Spain).—August 5-25. Spanish. Apply 
to General Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

Tours.—August 1-22. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 

VILLERVILLE-SUR-MER, TROUVILLE. — August 5-26. French, pre- 
paration for exams., ‘‘ Alliance Francaise.” Apply to Prof. L. 
Bascan, rue Caponiére 49, Caen. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
S.W., where a Table of Foreign Modern Language Holiday Courses, 
prepared by the Special Inquiries Branch of the Board of E:iucation, 
can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Honfleur, Tours, and 
Santander (Teachers’ Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook, 
6'4d., post free, from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, 
W.C. 

A list of addresses in several other Holiday Course centres will be 
found in ‘‘ Holiday Resorts,” 1s. Id., post free from same address. 

The advertisement columns of The Journal of Education (“ Con- 
tinental Schools and Pensions”) may also be consulted with advantage. 


ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES. 


HE Annual Conference of the Association of Head Mistresses 

was held at the South Hampstead High School on Saturday, 

June 14, when 126 members were present; the President, Miss 
Connolly (Haberdashers’ School, Hatcham) presiding. 

The President’s address followed the transaction of the usual yearly 
business. She first referred to the progress in education in England in 
recent times, and pointed out that from the Schools Inquiry Com- 
mission in 1868 may be dated the great interest taken in education by 
the best men and women of the country. In 1900 a great step was 
made by the Board of Education Act, when the President of the Board 
became a Minister of Education. The ‘‘ Order in Council” of 1902 
was, she said, a real attempt to make teaching a recognized profession. 
She regretted that, unlike doctors and dentists, who have their own 
professional Councils, teachers will, for the present, only have a limited 
voice in the Registration Council, and will, therefore, have their affairs 
managed for them. With regard to the training of teachers, she thought 
the voice of those already engaged in this work should be paramount, 
and that freedom and variety in the manner of imparting knowledge 
was, above all things, to be desired. The Education Bill now before 
Parliament was, however, a bitter disappointment, because it did not 
include women by statute on the Education Committees; and it was 
only fair to the thousands of girls in the country that they should not 
be deprived of the benefit of that special experience in educational 
matters which women only could give them. The expense of a 
University education would be considerably increased by the addition 
of a fourth year for training. It was, therefore, suggested that the 
County Councils in each county might, with advantage, replace some of 
their minor ee by scholarships to be offered to graduates to 
cover the expenses of their year of post-graduate training. The 
new regulations issued by the Board of Education regarding the time 
devoted to science and mathematics in the secondary day schools were 
then referred to, and the question was raised whether, for an ordinary 
girl, such division of time would be beneficial to her. In conclusion, 
she urged upon the members of the Association not to lose sight of the 
importance of doing their utmost to secure the best candidates for 
County Councils and Borough Councils. 

During the discussion on the Education Bill the following resolutions 
were passed :—‘‘ That this Conference welcomes the Education Bill, 
1902, as constituting a single Local Authority, and trusts that every 
means will be taken to enable it to deal adequately with forms of 
education other than elementary within the area of counties or county 
boroughs.” And: ‘‘That while noting with satisfaction the opinion 
expressed by the First Lord of the Treasury on April 11, 1902, that 
women would not be ineligible as members of the Local Education 
Authorities, the Association of Head Mistresses urges that definite 
SU should be made by statute for the inclusion of women on the 

ucation Committees of the Local Education Authorities.” 

The Conference then considered the regulations for secondary day 
schools issued by the Board of Education in June, 1902, and the 
following resolution was carried unanimously :—“* That the Association 
of Head Mistresses desires to bring before the Board of Education 


the serious injury to girls’ education in secondary schools which must 
result from requiring that nine hours out of a maximum of twenty (the 
number of school hours in the majority of girls’ day schools) shall be 
devoted weekly to science and mathematics as the condition of a 
grant, and desires the Executive Committee to draw up and forward a 
memorandum on the subject to the Board of Education.” 

Papers on ‘‘The Training of Teachers ” were read by Miss Ottley 
(Worcester), Miss Rigg (Camberwell), and Miss Burstall (Manchester). 
The resolution: ‘*That it is desirable a certificate of teaching pro- 
ficiency should be granted by Government to teachers trained in 
‘approved’ secondary schools upon the result of examination and 
inspection organized by the Education Department,” was lost. As an 
amendment: ‘‘ That this Association welcomes Clause 2 ii. in the 
Schedule of the Order in Council as making it possible for certain 
‘approved’ schools to provide training for teachers. At the same 
time, it is of opinion that only those students should be admitted to 
such training as have passed one of the examinations named in Appendix 
A; that only such schools should be approved as can furnish liberal 
and comprehensive training under a duly qualified staff, and that the 
supervision required should be, as far as possible, in connexion with a 
University,” was unanimously carried. 

A discussion then followed on school-leaving certificates and cer- 
tificates qualifying for admission to the Register of Teachers. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, in accordance witha resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among its members ‘* The. 
Journal of Education” ; but the ‘*Journal” gs in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, mor ts the Association in any way responsible 
Jor the opinions expressed therein. | 


THE first place in this notice must, in the interests of justice, be given 
to an apology hereby sincerely tendered to the Secretary and members 
of the Newport County Governing Body for the injustice done them in 
our notice which appeared in this journal last month. It was there 
stated that that Governing Body ‘‘ was unable to accept the pension 
scheme of the Central Welsh Board, and further atsapproved of the 
organization of such scheme for teachers in their intermediate schools.” 
It was the Monmouth Governing Body that was responsible for this 
harsh resolution, whereas the Newport Governing Body gave not onlya 
courteous, but a favourable, consideration to the memorial in support 
of the Welsh pension scheme which was presented to them by the 
A.M.A. We are happily confident that the friendliness of the 
Newport Governing Body is in no way diminished by the unfor- 
tunate mistake, for which the present writer alone was responsible. 
It is no merely formal apology, but an expression of genuine regret, to 
which he now gives utterance. 

Next in importance is the great service which has been rendered to 
assistant masters by Mr. F. S. Stevenson (Member for Eye) in the 
House of Commons. In the debate on the Estimates for the Board of 
Education on May 26 he called attention to the conditions of tenure of 
assistant masters in the secondary endowed schools. He not only in- 
sisted that the present system involved the perpetuation of a grave 
injustice to one particular class of the educational community, but 
urged that this system must have the effect of crus the best men 
from embarking upon an educational career. Mr. Stevenson stated that 
he had particulars of fifteen cases in which the arbitrary dismissal of 
assistant masters had occurred within the last few years. He referred 
more particularly to several of these cases, including that of the head 
master who, retiring in 1899, with a pension, dismissed the whole staff 
at the beginning of his last term because he was in doubt as to his legal 
liability in the event of the staff not being retained by the new head 
master. Assistant masters, and the readers of this jourpal, are so 
familiar with the excessive and unnecessary insecurity of tenure en- 
tailed by the arbitrary powers now given to head masters, that it is 
needless to reproduce completely the arguments with which Mr. 
Stevenson so ably enforced his contention. It is insecurity of em- 
ployment after arbitrary dismissal which constitutes so grave a danger 
to the efficiency of secondary education. The member for Eye urged 
that the question should be referred to the Consultative Committee, as 
requested by the joint deputation of assistant masters and head 
masters which had waited on Sir John Gorst. 

Major Rasch (Essex, Chelmsford) protested against the platonic 
sympathy of Sir John Gorst, and Sir Joseph Leese (Lancashire, 
Accrington) suggested that a provision should be put in the Education 
Bill which would give to teachers what was really their right in this 
matter. 

Sir John Gorst, in reply, said that there was no occasion to bring in a 
Bill to ensure the security of tenure of teachers, because, to quote his 
words, ‘‘if the provisions of the Education Bill are not sufficient, a 
clause can be introduced into the Bill protecting the teachers against 
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wrongful dismissal.” He expressed himself in favour of an appeal to a 
governing body as a remedy, and as being opposed to an appeal to the 
Board of Education. He declined to refer the matter to the Consul- 
tative Committee, but stated that, ‘‘ if a practical plan were produced, it 
would probably be submitted to the judgment of a Consultative Com- 
mittee; but there must be a practical plan before we can undertake to 
move in the matter at all.” 

The Schoolmaster? Year Book promised by Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. has attracted not a little attention. The preparation of the 
work is, we understand, entrusted to a member of the A.M. A., whose 
ability as a thinker and writer promises well for the usefulness of a 
much desired publication. The Association is in no way committed to 
any approval of the proposed book, nor in any way officially connected 
with its preparation, but individually a large number of members hail 
the prospect with delight, and will do all in their power to assist in 
establishing its success. 

The ‘‘ Circular to Members” last month had a literary flavour ; this 
month it is more strictly educational. In ‘‘ Latin at Bay” we have a 
plea for compulsory Latin at the London Matriculation Examination, 
and a fulmination against the revisers of the regulations who have left it 
optional. This is followed by a preliminary report on ‘*‘ The Teaching 
of Elementary Mathematics,” addressed to the Committee appointed 
by the British Association to consider that subject, and a review of Dr. 
Gardner’s ‘‘ Classical Archzeology in Schools.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ONE, AMONG MANY, POSSIBLE MODES OF 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—It may be worth while just now to put in print a brief 
MS. which was shown by me, in 1893, to a number of 
colleagues at Rugby, as well as to the Head Master (Dr. 
Percival), and more or less approved. Nothing came of it then. 
I fell ill before long, and, later in the year, a roving commission 
to America ended my temporary connexion with Rugby. I feel 
sure that the present Head Master of Rugby would not approve 
the plan. I fear he will only under protest acquiesce in any 

lan of training ; but I publish the paper now because I believe 
it to be immensely important for every possible scheme of 
training to be suggested. 

The chief addition I would now make would be to urge that 
such student-teachers should not spend the whole year at the 

ublic school, but go to a University for one of the three terms 
in order to have a continuous course of study on the theoretical 
side. One term is not much, and my friends Dr. Fletcher and 
Mr. Keatinge will be up in arms against me for suggesting it. 
But the main points the next few years will be: (1) to prevent 
able men from refusing to enter our profession ; (2) to secure the 
co-operation of good schools in the study of education. 

The plan involves the co-operation of the staff, among whom 
one is somewhat set apart to take special charge of these few 
students ; and, in spite of the contempt of “ Trainers” (vide 
letter to the April number of this journal) I know that all 
good schools can provide such help. There is room enough for 
the training colleges, but they must not pour cold water upon 
the rank and file of the profession, or the douche will be 
returned. 

It would be very helpful if you could publish a variety of 
suggestions from different quarters as to what is practicable. 
At Manchester, for example, Prof. Withers and Miss Burstall 
have floated an interesting scheme for women students of 
Owens College. The plan I outlined places the “ supervision ” 
wholly under the staff.—I am, yours, J. J. FINDLAY. 

Cardiff. 

TRAINING OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 

§ 1. That three or four Oxford or Cambridge graduates, intending 
to teach, be invited to spend a year at Rugby for the purpose of 
training. 

They would be men who, under other circumstances, would have 
been appointed to posts in public schools without any such preliminary 
period of probation. 

§ 2. House masters interested in promoting the objects of training 
be invited to receive these men as their assistants, giving them residence 
in return for services. 

These services might consist not only in helping in the oversight of 
the house, but in school work. Each assistant might take two or three 
hours per week of teaching in the house master’s form, under his direc- 
tion. He might begin by correcting papers, adding up marks, &c. 


The advantages of this plan appear to be (1) that the assistant would 
gain an intimate acquaintance with a master’s ordinary daily work, and, at 
the same time, would have leisure to watch the school processes, and 
to examine into the relation of cause and effect, as he cannot do when 
he is immediately plunged into full work; (2) the opportunity of 
acquaintance with :#a:vidua/ boys, and thus of becoming familiar with 
their minds and their ways before being overwhelmed with «/ass work in 
which there is little time to study each boy’s case. 

The residence seems to me to be the essential feature of the plan, 
since it gives the house master constant opportunity of informal discourse 
on the thousand and one incidents of school practice as they arise, 
without the effort involved in the formal preparation of pedagogic 
instruction to the assistant. . 

I am unable to judge whether the house master would consider that 
he would (or could) receive a proper equivalent, or any advantage at 
all, to compensate him for undertaking this charge. I can conceive 
that many house masters would be glad to have such an assistant, it 
being clearly provided beforehand that the latter held himself ready to 
undertake any of the great variety of duties which a house master has 
to perform ; obviously the /ess responsible would be so delegated. To 
some an assistant of this kind might be more of an encumbrance than 
a help. 

§ : The advantage to the school seems to be more evident. These 
assistants would presently be candidates for vacant masterships, and, 
although the school would have undertaken no obligation to prefer 
them to outsiders, it would have every opportunity of judging of their 
ments. 

And, during the year of probation, the assistants would be ready for 
service, fo supply the temporary needs of masters who are unable to 
teach, and perhaps to relieve masters of examination work. Probably 
each of the assistants would, in the course of the year, by this means 
receive altogether a small salary—sufficient to help him along. 

§ 4. The above includes a large part of the ground covered by the 
word ‘‘ training,” but not the whole. It resembles very closely the plan 
that has been followed in Germany for eighty years or more in the 
Gymnasien under the name of the Probe-jahr. 

In order to give systematic training the assistants would require to 
study their work on its theoretical side, and, so far as the conditions of 
class instruction in Rugby permit, to hear and to give criticism lessons— 
i.e., lessons at which others would be present, and which would be subject 
to discussion. I should be prepared to offer myself to undertake the 
bulk of this work, although I believe that certain masters on the 
staff who are interested in special subjects of instruction, or special sides 
of school life, would do much to help. l 

§ 5. I venture to add one special argument in favour of this experi- 
ment of a training department at Rugby. It is everywhere admitted 
that the reforms in the immediate future must be reforms in feaching. 
Public-school reform during the last fifty years has touched every other 
side, but has mostly neglected this. I doubt whether the class-teachiog 
of to-day is better than when Arnold and Bonamy Price taught in 
Rugby. 

Such reforms are, from their nature, very difficult, and need much 
anxious discussion and thought; the presence in the school of a 
training department would serve as a challenge—on the one hand, the 
theories of education would constantly be challenged to prove their 
value in the practical work of the school ; on the other hand, every one 
would be conscious of a demand to demonstrate the value of his methods 
and aims. 

§ 6. Would it be possible, by way of experiment, to find three 
assistants who would work in this way between January and August of 
the coming year ? 

If the plan were successful, I believe that it would very soon be 
adopted elsewhere. i on 

December, 1893. 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS AND THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,— Many members of the College will be astonished at a 
letter under the above heading which appeared in this month’s 
issue. 

At the first blush it may not be matter for surprise that 
Mr. Eve should publicly express an opinion on a subject of 
educational interest. What strikes one, however, with astonish- 
ment, in the first place, is the hasty way in which judgment is 
passed. When he ran his eye over his letter in cold pnnt, I 
suspect it was not without a shudder. 

What, e.g., are we to understand by the sentence: “I would 
only remind you that it bids fair to increase the baneful in- 
fluence on our profession of religious tests”? It takes a little 
time to understand that Mr. Eve probably meant to say: 
“ . . . it bids fair to increase the baneful influence of religious 
tests on our profession (as teachers).” 
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In the Bill there is no direct dealing with religious teaching 
or with the imposition of tests. Such things are left to the 
strength of religious conviction and of the public conscience. 
These, however, are details overlooked by Mr. Eve. The Bill 
proposes that a state of things which has been gradually and 
naturally evolved in the course of more than half a century 
should be perpetuated under conditions more favourable to public 
control ; but what Mr. Eve has cheerfully paid as a tax he 
suddenly scruples to pay as a rate. 

Even with reference to the general question of denomina- 
tional teaching in partially tax-supported schools, it is well 
understood that thousands of men—Mr. Eve’s equals in honesty, 
conscientiousness, and religious feeling—see nothing in it but 
what is natural and proper. 

What, however, I chiefly protest against in the letter is the 
assumption that Mr. Eve speaks as representative in this 
matter of the majority of the Council or of the members of the 
College. He is an official of the College in a peculiar sense ; 
he dates his letter from the College—by inadvertence or other- 
wise. The form into which he has thrown his communication 
would convey the impression to many readers that it had a 
force other than personal. I question whether the Dean had 
any right to quote the opinions of certain members of the 
Council, even in the general way in which he puts the matter, 
unless he had their consent soto do. Remarks made in the 
course of conversation may convey a false impression, unless 
quoted with the qualifications which usually accompany them, 
when an intricate measure like unto the Education Bill is 
under discussion. 

So far as the Educational Times is witness, this Bill has not 
been fully considered by the Council or by a general meeting of 
members. In the ordinary course of things the Council would 
probably touch on the subject in their report to the half-yearly 
meeting next month ; and it is an unfortunate circumstance that 
the Dean should have fatally anticipated the discussions that 
must arise. 

That differing opinions exist even amongst members of the 
Council is but to say, in another form, that where so many in- 
terests and prejudices are concerned “many men have many 
minds” ; but, as a matter of fact, I am very much inclined directly 
to challenge Mr. Eve’s statement “ that there is certainly nothing 
like a consensus of opinion in its favour.” If that mean that 
there is not complete unanimity, it is a mere truism; but I 
should be much surprised if, on a poll being taken, a sensible 
majority both of the Council and of the members were not found 
to be in favour of the general principles of the Bill, even as 
other important educational associations have declared them- 
selves to be. 

So far, however, as my present purpose is in question, I am not 
concerned to defend the Government measure. Indeed, to take 
one point, I believe that under its provisions the voluntaryists 
would give up a considerable share of influence, and that it will 
require great wisdom and tact to safeguard their position and 
property in the future. But this is apart from the feeling which 
led me to write, and prompted me, as a member of the College, 
to register a respectful protest against the action of the Dean in 
arrogating to himself the right to make statements which, so far 
as one may Judge from the official organ, are not supported by 
what has passed at the Council, or by what has been gathered 
from the general body of members in meeting assembled.—I 
am, Sir, faithfully yours, J. O. BEVAN. 

55 Gunterstone Road, London, W., 

June 7, 1902. 


FREE CHURCHMEN AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—As a diligent reader of The Journal of Education 
for some years, I must protest against the very scanty justice 
you seem prepared to show towards the attitude of Free Church- 
men in regard to the present Education Bill. You allow that it 
satisfies the Church party : by this is meant, of course, a large 
and influential section of the Anglican Church (for it must not 
be forgotten that the Church Association voted against the 
measure)—a section which refuses in many cases the name of 
Church to its opponents, which openly asserts its intention to 
train up Nonconformist children so as to turn them into good 
Churchmen, viz., Anglicans (from their point of view the two 
terms are synonymous). When you also take into account that 


Free Churchmen, on account of their religious opinions only, 
are debarred from entering thirty-six out of forty-four training 
colleges which are chiefly maintained by public money, and 
that this present Bill in no way attempts to remedy this crying 
injustice, but in every way favours the promotion of National 
schools and the destruction of Board schools, have not Free 
Churchmen good reason for disliking this Bill? The gain to 
the Anglican Church zs ¢heir loss, because, although in the 
London Board schools 73 per cent. of the teachers are 
Anglicans (which fact alone sufficiently discounts the state- 
ment that Board schools are Nonconformist schools), yet in 
National schools no Nonconformist, however well qualified, is 
eligible as assistant master or mistress. 

This is not all. Free Church children are in many cases not 
allowed to attend the National school unless they give up their 
own Sunday school and attend the Anglican Sunday school ; 
also in some districts (Kensington is one) pledges are exacted 
in which entering a “ Dissenting chapel” is ranked with such 
sins as drinking and swearing. Is it strange that Free Church- 
men are not anxious to pay for such instruction ? 

The Anglican Church is the richest Church in the world ; the 
Free Churches are entirely self-supporting : surely the former 
should be willing to pay for religious teaching which too often 
consists in ridiculing and condemning the religious views of 
their fellow-citizens. Unfortunately, the “Church Party” re- 
presents rank, wealth, influence; but Free Churchmen do 
hope for fair play from educationists, who should regard the 
question from a catholic point of view which differs widely 
from that entertained by those communions which claim the 
exclusive use of it. 

May I also add that on the Continent the religious difficulty 
does not exist in the acute form it assumes in England, for in 
State-aided schools no fully qualified man or woman would be 
excluded from the teaching profession simply on account of 
their religious views.—Yours, &c. 

. Claremont Terrace, Seaford. L. MILNER. 

[On the training question we fully sympathize with our corre- 


spondent. Intolerance such as is alleged to prevail in 
Kensington is, we believe, a rare exception.—ED. | 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—With most of this Report every teacher who has had 
anything to do with the examination of candidates for the Army 
will most cordiallyagree. Especially will the Modern Language 
Association rejoice at the condemnation of the recent French 
and Germany papers, at which their Quarterly has been railing 
for the last two years. But the blot on the Report is the 
decision to abolish modern languages at Woolwich and 
Sandhurst. We can the less understand this as the Com- 
mittee have made French or German one of the three com- 
pulsory subjects at the entrance examination, in which every 
candidate will have to obtain a certain minimum of marks. 
Rightly they insist on the importance of a knowledge of these 
languages to an officer, not only to enable him to converse 
with foreigners, but also for the purposes of studying foreign 
military books,: which are usually far better than our own. 
They propose to increase an officers daily pay if he passes 
the interpreters’ examination in any foreign language. And 
yet they forbid him to continue his work during two of the 
most important years of his life. How many will take up 
languages again, after cramming them up for the entrance and 
dropping them for certainly two years, and probably for four 
or five? Whereas, if they knew their study would be continued 
and a minimum of 50 per cent. required at the leaving exami- 
nation in order to gain a commission, candidates would work 
at them more seriously, and the number of educated officers 
would be increased. 

The reason given in the Report for this abolition is that there 
is not enough time to devote both to military subjects and 
to modern languages, and that, if the latter are taught properly, 
many more instructors would be necessary. The latter reason 
should not hold for a minute, for the cost of military education 
has been decreasing for many years. As for the former, we 
believe it to be a mere excuse. The military instructors wish to 
get all their work done before lunch; whereas, if modern 
languages took up part of the morning hours, they would have 
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to do some out-of-door practical work in the afternoon. This 
dislike to work after lunch is the cause of another defect that 
we do not see mentioned in the Report—the farce of evening 
preparation which is supposed to be done in the cadets’ own 
rooms. Their company officer always tells them at mess when he 
is coming round the rooms, and when he does come he says 
nothing as Jong as they have a book open. There should be 
definite supervision or no preparation expected.—Yours, &c., 

" DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 

Our Principal, Dr. Riicker, has been made an honorary Doctor of 
both Oxford and Cambridge, an honour that goes some way to atone 
for the absence of representatives of those ancient seats of learning at 
the great function held last May by their young and vigorous sister. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory feature of the Degree Day at London is 
the entire absence of the witless and undignified horseplay in evidence 
elsewhere, and a strong protest must be entered against the expression 
of regret, by a new-made Doctor, too, at the lack of these exhibitions 
at London. 

The new University mace was presented by the Vice-Chancellor at 
the meeting of the Senate held just before Presentation. It has been 
specially designed and manufactured for the University ; it is longer and 
more elegant than the municipal mace, and is appropriately modern in 
character. It is made of hand-beaten, wrought, and repoussé silver, 
gilt, with panels of translucent and champ-/evé enamel. The larger 
and crowned head is carried uppermost when preceding the Chancellor, 
and the reverse end bears four renderings of the University badge 
inverted, as this end is borne uppermost before the Vice-Chancellor. 

The University Gazette has so far been a financial success. 

Among distinguished graduates not presented were Frank Slator, 
with a First Class and Scholarship in Mathematics at B.Sc. ; and H. G. 
Wood, First Class and Scholarship in Classics at B.A. 

At the General Meeting of Convocation Mr. Allen was re-elected as 
Clerk to Convocation; Sir Philip Magnus was elected Deputy- 
Chairman ; and the vacancies on the Standing Committee were filled 
up. There was no contest, except in Arts; in that faculty the members 
lected who had not served during the past year were Messrs. Armitage- 
Smith, Hanford, Harris, and Blake-Odgers ; in Laws, Messrs. Sinclair, 
Taaffe, and Warren; in Medicine, Drs. Starling and Russell Wells, 
and Mr. Willcox ; in Science, Dr. Travers. 

It was resolved that the office of Deputy-Chairman should not be 
held more than two years in succession by any member of the House ; 
and Sir P. Magnus took the opportunity to make a speech on his 
election, in the course of which he spoke favourably of the new regu- 
lations for Matriculation, stating that it would, he hoped, become a 
general ‘‘leaving examination” for schools, and that, in the future, 
there would be no need for schools to have a special ‘‘ Matriculation 
class.” j 

It was decided by the Senate that the new regulations for Matricula- 
tion are to be for all students, and an examination, as stated above, is 
proposed for September 15, for which classes are being rapidly formed 
in the technical schools and other institutions where evening study is 
held. The number of papers at Matriculation is to be cut down from 
nine to six ; Latin is to be no longer compulsory! Science is treated 

Lord Avebury has, as expected, protested against the 
‘© General elementary science” (established 1899) is done 
away with, though one science or Latin must be taken. There is to 
be only one paper on English; a large choice of subjects is to be 
allowed, many new subjects being introduced, and there can be no 
doubt that the examination will be very much easier, or, as the phrase 
is, ‘f more accessible.” As the external graduates have little but the 
high standard of their degrees and examinations to rely on for their 
value, this new departure (which it must be admitted is exactly what 
has been predicted all along) is a great blow to their prestige. 

Though uniformity is retained at Matriculation for both internal and 
external students, it has, as stated above, been frankly abandoned in 
the case of the Intermediate Examinations, general regulations for 
special intermediate examination of internal students having just been 
issued, one or two clauses of which are as follows :—*‘ (4) For the pur- 
poses of this regulation a student in a school of the University shall be 
a matriculated student who is certified by the governing body of the 
school to be accepted by them as a student of the school. (8) Unless 
otherwise determined by the Senate in the case of any particular faculty 
or faculties, candidates for the Intermediate Examination for Internal 
Students shall be required to pass in four subjects; a candidate who 
passes in three subjects out of the four may offer the fourth subject 
alone at the following examination. (9) It shall be an instruction to 
the examiners that weakness in one of the subjects may be compensated 
by excellence in the other subjects.” This special examination is for a 
pass only. It will be seen that these rules make the test less stringent 


by far. Whether the Intermediate for External Students will follow suit 
remains to be seen. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD. 

At the meeting of the Senate held on June 25 Westfield College was 
admitted as a school of the University of London in the Faculty of 
Arts. The college was founded in 1882 for the preparation of women 
students for the degrees of the University of London. The newly 
elected Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Robertson, is a member of the Westfield 


College Council. 
OXFORD. 


During the last month two veterans of a bygone age of Oxford have 
passed away. E. Poste, of Oriel College (of which he was a Fellow 
for no less than fifty-six years) was a man of wide and accurate learn- 
ing, and especially a lover of classical literature in the old-fashioned 
way. He 1s best known as editor of Gaius, his book having been for 
many years the recognized edition. He also published translations or 
editions of the ‘‘ Philebus,” the ‘‘ Posterior Analytics,” the ‘‘ Athenian 
Polity,” Aratus ‘* Phenomena,” and the newly recovered Bacchyl- 
ides. Prof. Cook Wilson, who knew him for years, tells a character- 
istic anecdote about him in the Oxford Magazine—that on his deathbed, 
in May last, he asked for Ovid, ‘f to see what Ovid had to say about 
May.” The other loss was that of the still more aged Dean of Sydney, 
Dr. W. M. Cooper, who was was born in 1810—the same year as the 
venerable Warden of New College, the only distinguished survivor of 
that epoch in Oxford itself. 

In regard to the Greek question, the proposals (twice referred to in 
previous letters as under discussion) have at last Leen formulated. 
Following the precedent adopted in recent times (when important 
changes were in view), the Council intend to proceed by resolution, and 
not by statute. The feeling of the University must be tested on the 
main matter, to save the needless labour of drafting a long statute, and 
also to prevent a change which (it may be) the majority wish being 
thrown out on details or on minor issues. The resolutions rightly begin 
with the main question, and the first one runs: ‘‘ That candidates shall 
not be required to offer both Greek and Latin in the stated subjects in 
Responsions.” If this is not carried, all the remaining resolutions will be 
withdrawn, since, if Greek is to remain compulsory, the object of the 
movement will be defeated. The most important points that remain 
are : that the candidates are to offer two languages, one being ancieut ; 
out of the four—Greek, Latin, French, and German — that in the 
Modern Languages only unseen and prose composition will be set ; and 
that the grammar paper shall be discontinued. Some people are dis- 
appointed that a more drastic reform was not put forward ; but the 

ouncil are probably wise, in a matter which will certainly excite much 
interest and opposition, not to confuse the issues, and so lose the best 
chance of making a step forward. What the result will be no one can 
really tell. The importance of the proposed change is not denied on 
either side; and while, on the one heed: the Cambridge vote of some 
years ago was heavily against a similar change, on the other, a good 
deal has occurred since then to modify opinion and to emphasize the 
importance of modern languages ; and those who best know Oxford re- 
port that the main change is viewed with favour in many rather un- 
expected quarters. Still, the change will be hotly contested. The 
Oxford Magazine, which, though not exactly progressive in educational 
matters, is usually moderate and courteous in tone, says, baldly, that 
“no general education can be really good without Greek,” and even 
speaks of the proposers as ‘a noisy and obscurantist minority who 
want to get degrees cheap.” As if anything could be cheaper than a 
language-test such as the present ‘‘ Responsions” supplies ; where the 
whole thing can be crammed without implying any power in the candi- 
date to read Greek, still less, of course, to write it. Such language is 
regrettable ; and it may even be doubted if it is good electioneering. 

The only other legislation begun or completed within the month can 
be very briefly reported. A statute has been passed, of which the 
main object is to improve the Honour examination in Theology by 
better regulations in regard to the subjects offered by candidates, par- 
ticularly Hebrew, and the method of options open to them. Those 
who are best able to judge approve the statute as likely to make the 
study more satisfactory, and it passed unopposed. Another statute 
has been introduced to transfer the supervision of the secondary train- 
ing scheme from the Delegacy of Local Examinations to the Univer- 
sity by the appointment of a special delegacy to administer. At the 
same time steps have been faken to give the head of the training 
scheme a University position, which may, perhaps, be done by the 
appointment of a Reader in Education. Nearly all the other English 
Universities have a Professor of Education, and it is generally recog- 
nized that, the experiment having been a success, the time has come 
to take a step forward. There is little doubt that this action has been 
quickened by the Board of Education having required a training dip- 
loma for the Junior Inspectorate, and the new Register instituted by 
the Consultative Committee, who have laid down as one of the con- 
ditions for admission in future that the candidate shall have been 
trained. To this statute also there has been so far no opposition. 

The following announcements have appeared :— 

Degrees: Hon. D.D. to H. N. Churton (University), Bishop-elect 
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of Nassau, and to J. E. Mercer (Lincoln), Bishop-nominate of Tas- 
mania. Hon. M.A. to W. J. Smith-Jerome, Lecturer in Medical 
Pharmacology. 

Honorary Degrees at the Encxnia :—Hon. D.C.L. to the Hon. J. H. 
Choate, Ambassador Extraordinary of the United States ; to his Ex- 
cellency Viscount Hayashi, Envoy Extraordinary of the Emperor of 
Japan ; to Lord Cromer, G.C.B., Minister Plenipotentiary in Egypt ; 
to Count Matsukata. Hon. D. Litt. to F. Kielhorn, Prefessor of 
Sanskrit at Gottingen. Hon. D.Sc. to W. H. M. Christie, C.B., M.A. 
(Camb.), F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Astronomer Royal; to A. W. Rücker, 
M.A., F.R.S. (Hon. Fellow of Brasenose College), Principal of 
London University. 

Appointments :—A. E. Cowley, M.A. (Wadham) to be Research 
Fellow of Magdalen, and to give instruction in Rabbinical Hebrew ; 
W. H. Hadow, M.A. (Worcester) to be Curator of the Schools; H. S. 
French, B.M. (Christ Church), and A. J. Jex Blake, B.A. (Magdalen), 
to Radcliffe Travelling Fellowships. 

Honorary Fellowships :— Right Rev. C. Gore, D. D. (Trinity College) ; 
A. Sidgwick, M.A. (Corpus Christi College). 

Lectures :—Prof. Flinders Petrie, at the Ashmolean (June 11), on 
“ Early Egyptian History,” illustrated; J. Bryce, M.P. (Oriel), on 
*t The Relations of Backward and Advanced Races” (June 7); H. A. 
Redpath, D.Litt., on ‘* The Geography and Mythological Terms in the 
LXX.” ; Prof. Sayce (June 12) on ‘* The Hittites in Cuneiform In- 
scriptions. ” 

Prizes, &c.—Ellerton Prize Essay (‘‘ Prophecy in the New Testa- 
ment ”) to W. R. Williamson, B.A. (Trinity); for English Poem on a 
Sacred Subject, to Rev. A. S. Cripps, M.A. (Trinity); Hertford 
University Scholarship to E. A. Burroughs, Scholar of Balliol ; Prox. 
acc, © W. Phelps, Scholar of Balliol; Distinguished: C. E. Rolt 
(Scholar of Queen’s), L. Simon and G. L. Young, Scholars of Balliol. 

Fellowships offered for competition: at Merton, for Law; at 
peed for Classics and Civil Law; at All Souls, for History and 

w. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

The University is the poorer by the death, just at the end of the 
Term, of Henry Latham, Master of Trinity Hall, and Lord Acton, 
Regius Professor of Modern History. To those who know Cambridge 
itis needless to expatiate on the extent of the loss in either instance. 
Mr. Latham was in the highest sense the father, and one might also 
say the refounder, of his collese. Certainly its present prosnerity and 
repute are due to his life-long devotion to its interests. He passed 
away, as in sleep, on his return feom the river, where he had been to 
cheer the first boat on successfully maintaining its high place. It is 
understood that he has richly endowed the scholarship fund of the 
college ; and he has left a sum estimated at £17,000 to the University, 
to serve as the nucleus of a kind of benevolent fund for University and 
oe ofncers, their widows and families, who have fallen upon evil 

ays. 

In Lord Acton’s case our loss is more untimely ; for reassuring re- 
ports as to his recovery had come from Germany, and it was reasonably 
hoped that next year he would be able once more to resume his work 
in Cambridge. Now the great ‘‘ History of Modern Europe * which 
he designed must be carried on by other hands. The first volume, 
however, is nearly ready, and will be issued, under Dr. A. W. Ward’s 
direction, inthe autumn. A regurem for the late Professor was cele- 
brated in the Roman Catholic Church; the service was attended by 
the Vice-Chancellor and many other University officials. 

By the death of Lord Braybrooke the Master of Magdalene succeeds 
to the title and estates. 

Mr. E. A. Beck, Senior Tutor of Trinity Hall, has been unanimously 
elected Master of his College. This brings up the number of lay Heads 
to six. 

As the outcome of an important memorial, signed by a hundred and 
thirty members of the Senate, a syndicate has been appointed to inquire 
into and report upon the best means of enlarging the opportunities for 
the study in Cambridge of economics and associated branches of political 
science. Prof. Marshall has issued a pamphlet explaining the grounds 
of the ‘‘ present discontents ” with the position of economics. The 
subject is now dealt with partly in the Moral Sciences Tripos and 
partly in the Historical Tripos. In each case it is associated with 
extraneous subjects, which tend to hamper the comprehensive study of 
a wide and ever-growing science. Something like a Political Sciences 
Tripos is adumbrated : that will make the eleventh Honour Examina- 
tion. 

Mr. E. G. Browne, M.A., M.B., hitherto University Lecturer in 
Persian, and the author of valuable books on life, religion, and travel 
in Persia, has been elected to the Adams Professorship of Arabic, vacant 
by the death of Prof. Rieu. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the Registrary and a few friends, 
the grace for the purchase of six acres of land from Downing College 
was triumphantly carried. Many would have liked that some of the 
money at least might have been reserved for favourite objects of their 
own ; but the feeling was that the opportunity to provide room for ex- 
pansion must be seized now, or let slip for ever, and particular interests 
‘were postponed to the general good. 


A loan exhibition of about 1,200 pieces of pottery has been on view 
at the Fitzwilliam Museum for some weeks, and has been visited with 
interest by a large number of residents and others. The deplorable 
weather, which spoiled the usual outdoor festivities, made the exhibi- 
tion a welcome distraction. 

Of the fifteen newly elected Fellows of the Royal Society, Cambridge 
claims a share in no less than seven. Four of them—Dr. Bovey, of 
Montreal, Prof. Mitchell, of Melbourne, Mr. Hough, of the Cape 
Observatory, and Dr. Willey, of the Colombo Museum—we have lent, 
for a time, to the colonies. 

The proposals for altering the regulations of the Natural Sciences 
Tripos so as to admit of greater specialization in Part II. were the sub- 
ject of a wordy war of fly-sheets for a week. The most noticeable 
feature of the discussion was the ‘‘ parallel” character of the argu- 
ments; though produced indefinitely, they never met. In the end the 
proposals were carried by a very small majority, and now, in good 
Cambridge fashion, both parties will doubtless do their best to make 
them work satisfactorily. 

Honorary deyrees, apart from the special batch at the end of 
term, have been conferred, proffer merita or jure dignitatis, on 
Bishop Quirk, of Shefheld; Prof. Middleton, of the Department of 
Agriculture ; Mr. I. Abrahams, Reader in Talmudic; Mr. A. P. Goudy, 
Lecturer in Russian; and Mr. Halil Halid, Lecturer in Turkish. 

Mr. Oscar Browning has, after a tenure of twenty-one years, re- 
signed the Treasurership of the Union Society. He is succeeded by 
Mr. J. R. Tanner, Tutor of St. John’s. 

The Committee of the Day Training College report that there are 
twenty-nine students in the primary department and five in the 
secondary department. Twelve of the students hold scholarships from 
Toynbee Hall, and twelve have exhibitions or sizarships at various 
colleges in the University. 

The recipients of honorary Doctorates at the Comitia Maxima on 
June 10 were— Baron Hayashi, the Japanese Minister ; Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, the Special Envoy of the United States; H.H. Sindhia, 
Maharaja of Gwalior; H.H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur; the Duke of 
Argyll; the Master of the Rolls; Sir Joseph West Ridgeway ; 
Sir Francis Grenfell; Sir Albert Hime, Premier of Natal; Sir Harry 
Johnston, of Uganda; Prof. Sanday; Principal Rücker ; Mr. Frederic 
Seebohm; and Prof. Parker, of Yale. The ceremony was unusually 
brilliant, and the Public Orator excelled himself—as usual. 

On Sunday, June 15, the Coronation was, by anticipation, celebrated 
at a University service in King’s College Chapel, attended by the Vice- 
Chancellor, heads, professors, œc, in their robes of state. These 
walked in procession from Great St. Mary’s after the usual University 
sermon. The array of scarlet was obviously impressive to the immense 
concourse of May-term and Coronation visitors who lined King’s Parade. 
Unhappily the service of thanksgiving at the University Church, 
arranged for June 26, had to be transformed into a service of inter- 
cession for the hing’s life. 

A Standing Committce, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Secretaries of the Local Examinations Syndicate and the Highest 
Grade Schools Examination Syndicate, has been appointed for the 
conduct of the inspection of schools by the University under the Board 
of Education Act, 1899. The actual work of inspection will be carried 
out by the officials of the syndicates concerned, the Committee serving 
to delimit their respective spheres of interest. 

St. John’s has this year both the Senior and the Second Wranglers, 
with three other Wranglers; Trinity has also five Wranglers, the 
highest being bracketed third. Miss A. E. Bennett, of Girton, is 
thirteenth Wrangler. As the daily papers have duly announced, Mr. 
Cunningham, the Senior Wrangler, began his studies in a London 
Board school. In the Classical Tripos, King’s has three men in the 
first division of the First Class ; Trinity and Caius one each. Eight 
men and three women are in the First Class of Part II. In the 
Modern Languages Tripos, four men and ten women are in the First 
Class. One man and three women gain the coveted ‘‘ star” of special 
distinction. : 

The following elections and appointments have been announced 
during May and June:—Winchester (Reading) Prizes to A. J. 
Robertson, Trinity, and D. W. W. Carmichael, Christ’s; Clack 
Lectureship in English Literature to Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard 
University; Dr. F. J. Furnivall to be Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
Hall; Mr. J. R. Roxburgh, Trinity Hall, to be Bursar of Westminster 
College ; Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships in Greek and Latin to 
C. R. P. Cooper, Caius, and P. C. T. Crick, Pembroke ; Dr. Chase, 
President of (Jueens’, to be Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing year; Mr. 
W. H. Macaulay to be Tutor of King’s, in place of Dr. James, 
resigned; Dr. Caldecott and Mr. C. Anderson Scott, both of St. 
John’s, to be examiners for the new B.D. degree of the London Uni- 
versity; Mr. G. B. Mathews, F.R.S., to be Fellow of St. John’ss 
Mr. W. Chawner, Master of Emmanuel, to be a Member of the 
Cambridge Training College for Women; Mr. A. J. Goodford, Trinity, 
to be a Governor of Bruton Grammar School; Dr. A. W. Ward, 
Master of Peterhouse, to be a Governor of St. Paul’s School ; Stewart 
of Rannoch Scholarships in Hebrew to William Leadman and N. C. 
Pope, both of St. John’s College, and in Sacred Music to F. C. S. 
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Carey, of Clare College; Mr. W. Bateson, St. John’s, to be Deputy 
Professor of Zoology ; Mr. T. B. Wood, Caius, to be Reader in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry ; the Le Bas Essay Prize to F. Noyce, St. Catharine’s; 
the Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarships to C. A. L. Senior, St. John’s, and 
A. S. S. Duncan Jones, Caius ; the Rev. W. J. Caldwell, St. John’s, 
to be Vicar of Ditton Priors, Hereford ; Dr. Charles Wood to be Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Harmony; Mr. E. Gordon Dutt, of Oxford, to be 
Sandars Reader in Bibliography; Mr. J. R. Harris, to be Lecturer in 
Palvography ; Syed Ali Bilgrami to be Teacher of Marathi; L. Don- 
caster to be Assistant to the Superintendent of the Museum of Zoology; 
Dr. S. F. F. Fletcher, King’s, to be Lecturer on the Theory, History, 
and Practice of Education ; Mr. C. Bendall, Caius, to be Curator of 
Oriental Literature ; Dr. Forsyth to be Governor of University College, 
Liverpool; Dr. H. J. Roby to be Governor of Manchester Grammar 
School; Mr. T. A. H. Hamond, Magdalene, to be Governor of 
Ifamond’s Free School, Swattham ; Dr. Hobson, Christ’s, and Mr. 
H. G. Comber, Pembroke, to be Proctors for the ensuing academical 
year; E. B. Bailey, Clare, to be Harkness (Geological) Scholar ; 
©. T. Jones, Trinity, tobe Wiltshire (Geological) Prizeman ; A. J. H. 
Smith, Trinity, to be Gladstone Memorial Prizeman in Political 
Economy ; Mr. R. A. Nicholson, Trinity, to be University Lecturer in 
Persian ; Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, St. John’s, to be University Lecturer in 
Experimental Psychology; R. McG. Dawkins, Emmanuel, to be 
Craven Student; A. J. B. Wace, Pembroke, to be Prendergast 
Student; Dr. E. L. Evans, Trinity, to be Horton-Smith Prizeman in 
Medicine. 
SCOTLAND. 

The Glasgow proposals for the extension of the session in Arts by 
spreading the courses of lectures over two or (preferably) three terms of 
about nine weeks each have led to prolonged discussion in Edinburgh 
regarding a general reform of the curriculum in Arts. Ten years’ ex- 
perience of the working of the present Ordinances has led to profound 
dissatisfaction with them in all the Universities. For a system absol- 
utely rigid they have substituted one that is fatally fluid, without being 
altogether free from vexatious restrictions. Their leading principle, so 
far as they can be said to have any, is not that of securing a variety of 
educationally valuable courses leading to a degree, but that of allowing 
fair play in a scramble for students to almost all the Arts subjects at 
present taught in the Universities. The result is to throw upon the 
students the responsibility of choosing a line of study out of an enorm- 
ous number of possible combinations of subjects. And, as boys and 
girls of seventeen or eighteen are not educational experts, they almost 
inevitably tend to become adepts in the choice of soft options. This 
tendency is strengthened by the fact that the same degree is given for 
an indefinite variety of courses, coherent and incoherent, good, bad, and 
indifferent. The M.A. degree, in short, has ceased to have any clear 
and definite value; it may mean almost anything or almost nothing. 
Further, the possessor of an ordinary degree cannot be regarded as 
competent to teach the subjects in which he has graduated. The 
University instruction in each subject need not occupy more than six 
months, and at the end of that time the student may pass the Degree 
Examination in the subject he has been studying and go on to some- 
thing else. Thus Prof. Hardie, of Edinburgh, says: ‘‘In Latin, the 
student who just passes the Preliminary in October, and just passes the 
Degree Examination in April, has, at the end of his course a few years 
later, no such knowledge of Latin as would enable him to teach even 
the elements properly. Regarded as the minimum which a student 
should know of a subject which he is not going to teach, the Pass 
standard is perhaps fairly satisfactory. But it is also looked upon as 
a qualification for teaching, and in this respect its inadequacy is 
manifest.” | 

With the view of obtaining, if possible, some general agreement as to 
a remedy for such evils as these and others which will suggest them- 
selves to any one who is acquainted with the working of the Ordinances, 
the Edinburgh Senatus has published an elaborate set of proposals re- 
sulting from discussions in the Faculty of Arts. The extension of the 
session to June 30 is generally approved ; but, ‘fas the conditions vary 
in different subjects, it would be a mistake to make this extension uni- 
form or compulsory.” The particular arrangements should be left to 
the Senatus and the University Court in each University. Two new 
proposals are also made. In the first place, it is suggested that ordinary 
students, instead of (as at present) taking seven single courses in 
separate subjects, should be allowed to take double courses in one or two 
subjects, and thus to complete the degree in five or six subjects, an 
aggregate of seven courses being still required. ‘* Also some of the 
minor restrictions on the Honours student might with advantage be 
removed. A greater variety of Honours groups should be recognized, 
and graduation with Honours in more than one group fostered by 
greater exemption from subjects taken on the ordinary standard.” Inthe 
second place, it 1s proposed that, following the example of the American 
Universities and of the University of Birmingham, we should allow class- 
work to count in part for graduation, on condition (1) that it should not 
count for more than half of the Degree Examination, and (2) that the 
external examiners should, if necessary, have an opportunity of judging 
and reporting upon it. 

As to details, a great majority of the Faculty of Arts is in favour of a 


three-term session of at least twenty-seven teaching weeks, while the 
minority prefers the development of a summer session on the lines at 
present followed in Edinburgh. The majoriry is also in favour of regu- 
lations to the effect that the keeping of a term shall mean satisfactory 
attendance on two qualifying courses, or parts of such, extending over 
the whole term ; that an academic year shall be completed by the keeping 
of at least two terms, and that the curriculum in Arts must in every case 
extend over not less than three complete academic years. A considerable 
majority of the Faculty is in favour of ‘‘ giving an option (according to 
the subject) Letween two terms or three terms for a full qualifying 
course,” while others are of opinion that in all cases the qualifying 
course should not extend over three terms. Prof. Laurie protested against 
making a three-term course absolutely compulsory in any subject, ** on 
the ground that such a proposal would meet with serious opposition 
from the Churches and from the training colleges.”” On the question of 
the subjects to be taken for the ordinary degree, there was again some 
difference of opinion. Two schemes were voted upon. That which 
obtained most support prescribes (a) that a curriculum for the ordinary 
degree shall consist of seven courses in seven, six, or five subjects; 
(4) that every such curriculum must include (1) a language other than 
English, (2) one subject from each of the groups of Mental Philosophy 
and Science, (3) two out of the following three alternatives : Logic or 
Moral Philosophy, Latin or Greek, Mathematics or Natural Philosophy ; 
(c) that a curriculum of seven or six subjects must include at least one, 
and a curriculum of five subjects at least two, pairs of cognate courses. 
Cognate courses are defined as distinct courses on the same subject or 
courses in subjects to be finally recognized by the Senate as cognate— 
lg., Latin and French, Latin and Greek, Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, &c. ‘* The candidate must pass a more stringent examina- 
tion in the subject or subjects of his cognate group or groups,” either by 
passing the ordinary examination with a higher percentage or in an 
extended form, or by passing an additional examination. The minority 
scheme proposed a wider option by omitting (c) (3) and by allowing, in 
the case of a five-subject curriculum, the taking of three cognate 
courses. It was further proposed that, in place of reconstructing the 
M.A. curriculum in accordance with such schemes, ‘‘a new degree 
should be instituted on modern lines” ; and this was carried by a bare 
majcrity, some abstaining from voting. 

With regard to the Honours degree, it was agreed, one member dis- 
senting, that a candidate for Honours in one group should not be 
required to take up more than two subjects on the ordinary standard, 
in addition to his Honours subjects ; and that he shall not be required 
to attend more than six courses, provided that among the whole of the 
subjects taken (Honours and ordinary) there shall be included one, at 
least, from each of three of the groups of Language and Literature, 
Mental Philosophy, Science, and History and Law. It wasalso agreed 
that: ‘*A candidate for Honours in at least two non-overlapping 
Honours groups shall not be required to take any additional subjects 
on the ordinary standard, but merely to attend not less than six courses 
in his Honours subjects, two of which must be Honours courses in 
distinct subjects in one of his Honours groups, and two Honours 
courses in distinct subjects in another of his Honours groups.” It was 
further agreed that practically all the limitations at present attached to 
candidature for the Honours degree—e.g., the requirements of Latin or 
Greek for Honours in any subject, Greek for Honours in Philosophy, 
&c.—should be abolished szmmpiiciter. Further resolutions making it 
easier to complete a degree curriculum by attendance at different Uni- 
versities, and proposing an increase of the fees for courses in Arts, were 
also adopted. 

The adoption of the proposals of the majority would make a distinct 
improvement on the present state of things. The minority proposals, 
on the other hand, seem to err in the direction of extending rather than 
limiting the already too wide system of options. They make possible to 
the ordinary student such absurd courses as are at present sometimes taken 
by candidates for Honours. For example, it is already possible for a 
student to take a Third Class in Classics with Education, Botaay, and 
Zoology as his ordinary subjects—Botany and Zoology being attended in 
summer sessions. A weaker degree it is scarcely possible to have, and 
yet the minority proposals would allow the ordinary degree to be taken 
in the same way. 

The suggestion that a new degree should be instituted ‘fon modern 
lines ’’ has little to commend it. A new degree is about as hard to 
establish as a new daily newspaper. Very many years must elapse 
before its meaning and value are understood, and meanwhile the holders 
of it suffer. A better plan would be to revive the B.A. as a degree for 
those who take the present seven-subject curriculum, and to use the 
M.A. as the mark of a specialized ordinary or an Honours course of 
study. But, after all, what we require is neither a new degree nor 
the revival of an old one, but simply the M.A. in such 
a form that a man of ordinary intelligence can hope to understand 
it. This we shall never obtain so long as we continue to flounder 
in the morass of alternative subjects in which the last Commis- 
sion has left us. It is right that there should be options, but the 
alternatives offered should be, not particular subjects, but complete 
courses. It surely does not pass the wit of the professorate to devise, 

(Continued on page 462.) 
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BLACKIE & SON’S BOOKS 
FOR OXFORD LOGALS, 1903 


Macbeth. Edited by E. K. Cuamsers, M.A. ıs. | Warwick Shakespeare. 
Macheth, Edited with Introduction and Notes, &c. ts. [The Picture Shakespeare. 
Macheth. Edited by H.C. Norcurt, B.A. 8d. [Junior School Shakespeare. 


Evangeline. Edited with Introduction, Notes, &c. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 
Talisman. School and Home Edition. Cloth, ts. _ 


Gallic War—Books iV., V., Vi. Edited by Professor Jonn Brown, M.A. Illustrated. 
Book IV., 1s. 6d.; V., 25.; VL, 1s. 6d. ` [Liustrated Latin Series. 


Aeneid—Book VI. Edited by H. B. Corterttt, M.A. 2s. [/dlustrated Latin Series. 


Horace—Odes, iil., IV. Edited by Srernen Gwynn, B.A. ıs. 6d. each. 
[Zllustrated Latin Series. 


Euripides—Medea. Edited by P. B. HaLcomse, M.A. Illustrated. ts. 6d. 
Sanderson’s Outlines of the World’s History. Part IV. Modern 
Ħistory specially dealing with European History. 2s. 6d. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. 
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= BLACKIES = 
BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


Write for Gomplete CGatalogue of Books for Prizes 
(including G. A. HENTY’S Famous Historical Tales). 


‘The famous house of Blackie & Son maintains its 
leading position as the source of the best of the strong, 


stirring, healthy stories of adventure which are the 
delight of our youth.”— Pall Mall Gazette. is sure to be among the best.”— Westminster Budget. 


“ Both from the literary and artistic point all juvenile 
literature bearing the impress of Messrs. Blackie & Son 


“ The story -books of Messrs. Blackie & Son are 
delightful, brilliantly bound, and printed on paper that 
is a pleasure to handle.”—Dazly Telegraph. 


*.* Teachers are invited to cali at Messrs. Blackie & Son’s and see the Books. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, LTD, 50 OLD Bailey, E.C. 
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say, ten—or even twenty, if necessary—courses of study for the ordinary 
degree, each fairly equal in value and none educationally nonsensical. 
Among these the student might have a perfectly free choice, and both 
he and the public which is to employ him would certainly be better off 
than at present, when there are thirty thousand (or more) possible ways 
of taking the degree. We should still be far from perfection, but a 
reduction from tens of thousands to tens in the varieties of the degree 
would be an incalculable boon. Such good features of the Edinburgh 
scheme as the limitation of the number of subjects and the slight 
specialization of study might be retained, and the Honours degree 
might be remodelled on similar lines. 

If the three-term session is to succeed, it should be made compulsory 
in most subjects. Prof. Laurie’s objection is really an argument for 
taking the training of teachers out of the hands of the Churches and 
giving it to the Universities. At the same time it is desirable that 
education should cease to be an Arts subject. It is really a professional 
subject, and, as such, ought to be taken after the completion of an 
appropriate Arts course. Such a change would greatly raise the status 
of the teaching profession, and, with the Carnegie system of fee-paying, 
it would cause little, if any, hardship. 

The John Usher Institute of Public Health, given by Sir John Usher, 
who was one of the chief founders of the Chair in that subject at 
Edinburgh, has been formally presented to the University. It will be 
of great advantage, not merely to the Edinburgh Medical School, but 
also to the Health Department of the city, which will find in it a 
thoroughly efficient laboratory for bacteriological and sanitary work. 

The Glasgow Senatus has asked for the co-operation of the other 
Universities in endeavouring to secure that there shall be a proper repre- 
sentation of the Universities on the Local Authorities to be constituted 
under the forthcoming Secondary Education Bill for Scotland. It is to 
be hoped, in the interests of Scottish education, that this effort of the 
Universities will be successful. 

Mr. Robert Latta, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Aberdeen, has been appointed by the University Court of Glasgow 
to the Chair of Logic, vacant by the death of Prof. Adamson. 


IRELAND. 


The Royal Commission on University Education in Ireland met for 
three days in the beginning of June to take evidence. This is expected 
to be the last sitting that will be held, and the Report will be issued in 
the autumn. The third Blue Book will be published in about a month’s 
time. Among the witnesses examined in June were some medical pro- 
fessors and professors from the Royal College of Science, the President 
of the Gaelic League, and representatives from St. Mary’s Dominican 
College for Women, from the Loreto College for Women, and from the 
recently formed Irish Association of Women Graduates. 

The new Fellow this year in Trinity College, Dublin, is Mr. W. A. 
Goligher, from Londonderry, who, after winning the highest distinc- 
tions in Classics and Modern Literature, went in for Fellowship for the 
six successive years ending with 1899. He has not been a candidate 
for the last two years, and appeared as an unexpected competitor 
against Mr. Frazer this spring. He won the Fellowship in Classics, 
Hebrew, and Logic and Ethics, with a total of 792, obtaining the 
highest marks given in Classics for many years. It is regretted that 
Mr. Frazer, who is very popular in college, was defeated in this, his 
sixth trial. His total, obtained in Mathematics and Experimental 
Science, was 751°5, and he takes the Madden Prize for the third time. 
Mr. Alton (Classics) was third on the list, obtaining a £50 prize, and 
of the two remaining candidates (who both came up for the first time), 
Mr. Webb (Mathematics) and Mr. Longworth (Classics), Mr. Webb 
did remarkably well, obtaining a £50 prize and a total only lower by 
53 marks than that of Mr. Alton, who has been a candidate four times. 

The Graduates’ Tercentenary Memorial was opened by the Lord 
Lieutenant on May 30. The Fellows gave a large garden-party, which, 
however, was completely spoiled by the wetness of the day. Prof. 
Mahaffy, in his speech, very frankly spoke of the hostility shown by the 
authorities to the formation of the Graduates’ Union, which had delayed 
the project ten years, and prevented the subscriptions reaching as large 
an amount as they would otherwise have done. The Lord Lieutenant, 
with equal candour, rebuked the exaggerated and inaccurate language 
used in public speaking in Ireland and the political feeling shown by 
the college students in outbursts of high spirits. He also expressed a 
hope that Trinity College would some day develop the side of applied 
science in education as completely as she had done the literary side of 
University culture. 

Much indignation has been created in Ireland by a circular issued by 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction announcing 
that it is under consideration to withdraw the ‘‘ equivalent grant” 
obtainable under the Technical Instruction Acts of 1889 and 1891 from 
Ireland, in consideration of the Department having £55,000 a year to 
spend on Irish technical education. In the circular it was stated that, 
pending the decision of the Treasury, the Department had arranged 
that those localities which had enjoyed the “ equivalent grant” previous 
to the establishment of the Department should continue to receive it for 
three more years, based, however, on the amount payable in Igol. 
This is a serious blow to technical education in Ireland, and involves 


the technical schools started all through the country in difficulties. At 
the time of the passing of the Act establishing the Department no inti- 
mation was given that the ‘‘ equivalent grant ” would, therefore, cease 
to be available in Ireland. If such a thing had been mentioned, 
the scheme would not have been accepted by the Irish members. The 
local Councils have planned their schools, relying on the help of this 
grant, which the Department itself clearly stated would continue to be 
paid ; and now it is threatened to be withdrawn. If this be done, 
Galway, as an example, instead of £773 per annum, will have only 
4,600, the amount of the Departmental grant. The Dublin technical 
schools will lose £700 a year. In fact, Ireland will be worse off than if 
the grant had been left, and the Department never established—as far 
as help to technical education goes. It is a distinct breach of contract, 
which seems hardly comprehensible, unless the growing powers of the 
Treasury are now sufficient to undo an Act of Parliament. 

Nothing can be more unwise politically than such treatment of 
Ireland on the part of the Government ; but it is of continual occurrence. 
The amount available in Ireland for technical education is scandalously 
inferior proportionately compared with that bestowed on England and 
Scotland. A similar foolish and unjust parsimony has recently called 
forth remonstrances from the managers of all the Irish training colleges 
for primary schools. To the training schools attached to these colleges, 
in which the students practise, highly qualified teachers were attached, 
so as to give the students the best possible standard of teaching, and 
help in their training. Now it is announced that such superior and 
more highly paid teachers will not be allowed in the training schools, 
and that only teachers of the rank of those in the ordinary schools will 
be appointed. 

In the same way the appliances required for the teaching of science 
and hand-and-eye training, introduced into the national schools under 
the recent reforms, are most inadequately supplied. By such petty 
parsimony work on which already large sums are being expended is fre- 
quently so crippled that it fails to do any good. 

The Intermediate Examinations began this year on June 17. The 
total number of entries was 9,054, as against 8,117 in 190!. The 
increase was solely in the Preparatory Grade, the other grades showing 
a decrease. The total number of boys was 6,545, and of girls 2, 509. 

A great outcry has been raised concerning the papers set in the 
English courses by Mr. Magenis, F.R.U.I. The courses were excep- 
tionally long and difficult, and the examiner has omitted any notice of 
large parts of the course, while his questions are of a philosophical, 
analytical, and critical character, admirable if the papers were set for 
advanced University students, but beyond the intelligence and range of 
reading of school-children. Notwithstanding this grave defect, the 
papers are in a style which would encourage more thoughtful teaching 
and better methods of study were they somewhat modified to suit the 
ages of the candidates. The papers set in languages were an immense 
improvement on those set under the old system. 


SCHOOLS. 


CLAPHAM HIGH ScHOOL.—Four successes have been gained in the 
Cambridge Triposes: R. Baldwin was placed among the Senior 
Optimes and N. Deane among the Junior Optimes in the Mathematical 
Tripos ; in Part I. of the Historical Tripos O. Palmer gained a Second 
Class and K. Parra Third Class. In the London University Matnicu- 
lation Examination, held in January, A. Hutchings gained a First Class 
and E. Foster a Second Class. The Higher Certificates of the National 


"Froebel Union have been gained by H. Bideleux, E. Brightwell, and 


C. Newton. The Royal Drawing Society has awarded a gold star to 
D. Hammonds, the Bousfield Prize and a bronze star to M. Tarrant, 
the Ablett and Art for Schools Prizes to E. Pattenden, and a bronze 
medal to G. Budge. In the holiday sketching competition the same 
society has awarded asilver star to D. Hammonds and a bronze star to 
M. Tarrant. 

JERSEY, VICTORIA COLLEGE.—Mr. L. Dale has gone to Christ's 
Hospital, Mr. A. II. Belcher as sixth form master to Brighton, and 
Mr. H. L. Collen to Bradfield. In their places we have Mr. A. W. 
Holyoak, from Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby, Mr. C. H. Lea, 
and Mr. A. E. Kirk. The new school-house buildings are now occu- 
pied, and seem likely to be a great success. On July 29 the college 
celebrates its jubilee, having been founded in commemoration of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria's visit to Jersey in 1847, and opened in 1852. 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The following have been elected to scholar- 
ships:—E. E. H. Heriz-Smith (Tonbridge School), H. S. Bigg- 
Wither (Tonbridge Schoob, L. F. O. S. Honey (H. Williams White, 
Esq., Holyrood, Bognor), E. M. Besley (T. Addison Chater, Esq., 
High Croft, Westerham), J. C. Barley (Tonbridge School), H. B. H. 
Dickinson (Tonbridge School), E. G. Kitchin (G. Gidley Robinson, 
Esq., Hill Side, Godalming), T. Tanqueray (Rev. E. F. Miller, Esq., 
The Knowl, Woburn Sands), T. E. Lister (Tonbridge School), B. W. 
Pigg (C. F. Sylvester, Esq., Branksome, Godalming), E. R. Mason 
(M. Roderick, Esq., Pretoria House, Folkestone), C. D. Twynam 
(G. Gidley Robinson, Esq., Hill Side, Godalming. H. J. W. Tillyard 
and L. V. M. Robertson have been placed in First Class, Div. II., 
Classical Tripos; R. F. Worthington and H. W. F. Cooper, Second 
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J. & J. PATON, 


I3 Cannon Street, 
LONDON, E.C., 


Beg respectfully to inform Head Masters that they insert 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOTICES and other 
Advertisements promptly and accurately in all LONDON 
and PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS 
throughout the United Kingdom, also in all Indian, Colonial, 
and Foreign papers. 

The charges are at lowest office rates. Estimates and 
scheme of insertions forwarded free, on receipt of particulars 
of proposed expenditure, over given period. 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND 
TUTORS, 1902. 


720 pages, red cloth, post free, 1s. 6d. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 


WITH YOUR 


PRESENT 
PROSPECTUS ? 


It has to travel many miles—all over England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, and probably to India, the Colonies, 
and the Continent—and speak to parents on your behalf. 


Does it do justice to Your School? 


Are the claims of your School amply set forth? Is it finely 
printed on good paper—and are your blocks the best that 
can be made? If not, and you will favour us with an 
enquiry, we shall be pleased to send you suggestions for a 
new one, and specimens of the Prospectuses we have 
printed—with estimate of cost—free of charge. 


J. & J. PATON, 


BDUCATIONALIL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 


FOR THE 


am | SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


The Direct Route to INVERNESS and NORTH of SCOTLAND 
is vza PERTH and DUNKELD. 


Leaving Perth, the line runs by Dunkeld, through the far-famed 
Pass of Killiecrankie, skirting the Deer Forest of Atholl, 
over the Grampians, and through Strathspey, affording mag- 
nificent glimpses of Ben Macdhui and the Cairngorms, on to 
Kingussie and Aviemore; from Aviemore a new and direct 
line to Inverness, traversing scenery of the grandest description, 
has been constructed, shortening the time on the journey by an hour. 
By the old route the line runs past the ancient Towns of Forres. 
(where the traveller can diverge and visit Mlgin, with its magnificent 
Cathedral) and Nairn, ‘‘the Brighton of the North,” to Inver-’ 
ness, the Capital of the Highlands. Parties staying at 


Inverness can have a choice selection of Tours at Reduced Fares. 


From INVHRNHSS Northwards 


the line skirts the Beauly Firth to Muir of Ord (whence a 
Branch Line has been opened to Fortrose), on to Dingwall, 
from which point the traveller can visit the far-famed Strathpeffer 
Spa, “the Harrogate of the North,” or proceed through grand and 


nine scenery to Kyle of Loch and thence by Steamer to 
the Isle of Skye and the Outer Hebrides, visiting on the 
route Loch Maree and Gairloch, or proceed North from 


Dingwall through Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness to. 
Thurso and Wick, visiting John o’ Groat’s House, and 
thence by Steamer to the Orkney and Shetland Islands. 


The whole route affords an ever-varying succession of the most 
Picturesque Scenery, and the 


FINEST SHOOTING AND FISHINC IN SCOTLAND. 


List of Furnished Lodgings at Farm Houses and other places in the vicinity of 
the Highland Railway may be obtained on application at any of the Highland 
Railway Stations, or to the Traffic Manager at Inverness. 

Tourist Tickets are issued from the principal Stations in England and Scotland by 
this route, along which there is now increased Hotel and Lodging accommodation. 

For full particulars as to Trains, Through Carriages, Tours, Fares, Steamer and 
Coach Connexions, &c., see the Company's Time Tables and Tourist Programme. 


T. A. WILSON, Genera, MANAGER. 


CHEAP CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 


BELGIUM, INCLUDING BRUSSELS, 
WATERLOO AND THE ARDENNES, &c, 


VIA HARWICH-ANTWERP EVERY WEEK-DAY. 


INVERNESS, 1902. 


Send post-card to the CONTINENTAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, Great 
Eastern Railway, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., for descrip- 
tive illustrated pamphlet (free). 
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Class Classical Tripos; G. Hemmant, Twenty-first Wrangler, 
Mathematical Tripos. On St. Augustine’s Day, May 26, the new 
school chapel, dedicated to St. Augustine, was consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Four bishops took part in the service— 
Bishop Welldon, the Bishop of Kensington 6.7), the Bishop of 
Melanesia (O.T.), the Bishop of Victoria (O.T.). The weather on 
the opening day was beautiful, and a large company of visitors was 
present. The services were most impressive, and the day, which 
marked an epoch in the school history—for we now have a chapel 
worthy of our name and ancient foundation—was in every way a 
successful one. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—J. Taylor and A. Sinkinson (Uni- 
versity College School), D. Betts (Holly Hill School), and C. H. Stokes 
and W. A. Stone (University College School) have been awarded 
entrance scholarships. C. D. Schlesinger has been awarded the Hul- 
mean Exhibition for Classics, Brasenose College, Oxford. We greatly 
regret recording the death of Mr. Richard Savory, who was a master in 
the school from 1866 till his retirement in 1898. An old boy has been 
ennobled by the Emperor of Japan. Baron Dairoku Kikuchi is 
Minister of Education, with a seat in the Cabinet. He is M.A. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; nineteenth Wrangler, 1877. He has been 
actively engaged in education work in Japan. We may here mention 
his being Director of the Science College, Imperial University, and 
Professor of Mathematics there. 


PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for June is awarded to “ Shekels.” 
The winner of the Extra Prize for April is Miss E. A. Onions, 
72 The Avenue, Bruce Grove, Tottenham. 


La REVOLUTION DE 1830. 

Les maisons royales ressemblent a ces figuiers de l'Inde dont chaque 
rameau, en se courbant jusqu'à terre, y prend racine et devient un 
figuier. Chaque branche peut devenir une dynastie. A la seule con- 
dition de se courber jusqu’au peuple. 

Telle est la théorie des habiles. 

Voici donc le grand art: faire un peu rendre à un succès le son 
d’une catastrophe afin que ceux qui en profitent en tremblent aussi, 
assaisonner de peur un pas de fait, augmenter la courbe de la transition 
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jusqu’au ralentissement du progrès, affadir cette aurore, dénoncer et 
retrancher les âpretés de l’enthousiasme, couper les angles et les ongles, 
ouater le triomphe, emmitoufler le droit, envelopper le géant peuple de 
flanelle et le coucher bien vite, imposer la diète à cet excès de santé, 
mettre Hercule en traitement de convalescence, délayer l'évènement 
dans l’expédient, offrir aux esprits altérés d’idéal ce nectar étendu de 
tisane, prendre ses précautions contre le trop de réussite, garnir la 
révolution d’un abat-jour. 

1830 pratiqua cette théorie, déjà appliquée à l’ Angleterre par 1685. 

1830 est une révolution arrêtée à mi-côte. Moitié de progres ; quasi- 
droit. Or la logique ignore l’à-peu-près, absolument comme le soleil 
ignore la chandelle. i 


By ‘* SHEKELS.” 

Royal houses resemble certain Indian fig-trees, each branch of which, 
by bending down to the ground, takes root and becomes itself a tree. 
Every member may become a dynasty. On the mere condition of 
bowing down to the people. 

Such is the theory of the knowing ones. 

This, then, is the grand art: to make success give forth a faint echo 
of catastrophe, so that those who profit by it may tremble withal; to 
season a forward movement with fear ; to prolong the curve of transition 
until progress flags ; to take the colour out of this daybreak ; to deprecate 
and depreciate the asperities of enthusiasm ; to pare off corners and 
claws ; to deaden the sound of triumph; to muffle right ; to wrap the 
giant people in flannel, and put him speedily to bed; to prescribe low 
diet for this excess of health; to put Hercules under convalescent 
regimen; to drown emergency in expediency ; to offer to souls athirst 
for the ideal that nectar diluted with barley-water ; to take precautions 
against too much success ; to furnish the Revolution with a sun-blind. 

1830 practised this theory, already applied to England in 1688. 

1830 is a Revclution stopped midway. Half-progress ; quasi- Right. 
Now, logic ignores the ‘‘almost”’ as absolutely as the sun ignores the 
candle. 


We classify the 187 versions as follows :— 

First Class.—Coup d’Etat, Impotens, Vlaamsche Meisje, S.C.P., 
Chemineau, Shekels, A Key, Templier, Jarno, Peter Quince, E. H.O., 
100,000, Manuela, Souvenir Perpetuel, R.C., Egea, Sansgene, Tchichi, 
Borealis. 

Second Class.—Cham, Nessko, Herts, Severs, Cypher, Aziyade, 
M.M. P., Pax, Tchinan, Sans Succes, Blobbs, Sirach, E.S.M., M.T.B., 
Blues, A.A., Prince Hawthorn, Ryde, Luz, Corbuchet, Omen, 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 


BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Fettes College. 


1.-il, By J. M. Harpwicn, M.A., Rugby. 
IV., v. 


CÆSAR. —CALLIC WAR. 
1s, 6d 


CASAR.—CALLIC WAR. By St. J. B. WYNNE- WILLSON, 


M.A., Rugby. With or without Vocab., 1s. 6d. Vocab. separately, 3d. 
CASAR.—CALLIC WAR. VI., VI. By C. A. A. pu PONTET, M.A., 
Harrow. ıs. 6d. 
VIRCIL.—CEORCICS. |. By J. SaRGEAUNT, M.A., Westminster. Is. 6d. 
VIRCIL.—CEORCICS. IV. By J. SaARGEAUNT, M.A. Is. 6d. 
VIRCIL.— AENEID. V., VI. By St. J. B. WYNNE-WILLSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
WORACE.—ODES. 1., Il. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
CICERO.—IN CATILINAM. 1.-IV. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. Is. 6d. 


OVID.— METAMORPHOSES (Svlections). By J. H. Vince, M.A., Brad- 


field. zs. 6d. 

OT .—OLYNTHIACS. 1., 3. By H. SHARPLEY, M.A., Here- 
ord. 15s 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Vi. By E. E. Sikes, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. ıs. 6d. 

AEROF PON .—ANABASIS. 1.,il. By A. JAGGER, B.A., Hymers College, 
Hu 1S. 


ARRIAN.—ANABASIS. l., il. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A. 


IN THE PRESS. 
LIVY.—XXVIIl. By G. MIDDLETON, M.A., and A. SOUTER, M.A. 


SALLUST.—JUCURTHA. By J. F. SMEDLEY, M.A., Westminster. 


2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., formerly Examiner in English 
. in the University of Aberdeen. 


MACAULAY.--LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. NıcHoL SMITH, M.A. Is. 6d. 
COLDSMITH.—TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLACE, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
J. H. Lossan, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. By W. E. W. CoLLINs, M.A. Is. 6d. 
MARMION. By ALEXANDER MACKIE, M.A. Is. 6d. 
MILTON. PARADISE LOST. Books 1.-1V. By J. Lociz ROBERTSON, 
M.A. 2s. 


SAMSON ACONISTES. By E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
COWPER.—THE TASK, AND MINOR POEMS. By ELIZABETH LEE. 2s. 6d. 
SONNSOR: = SER. X MILTON AND ADDISON. By Professor J. W. 


Durr, 


CARLYLE. ESSAY om ‘BURNS. By JOHN Downlg, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


POPE.—ESSAY ON CRITICISM, pith we THE LOCK, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By G. Soutar, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. 


HAZLITT.—ESSAYS ON POETRY. =a D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A. 
WORDSWORTH, COLERIDCE, AND KEATS. By A. D. INNES, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
LAMB.—SELECT ESSAYS. By AGNES WILSON. 2s. 6d. 

*.* Other Volumes to follow. 


2s. 6d. 


Adopted by the London School Board. 
BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., 
Rector, U.F. Church Training College, Glasgow. 


Bx. I., 1s.; Bk. IL., xs. 4d.; Bk. III., 1s. 6d.; Bk. IV., 1s. 6d. 


Adopted the London School Board. 


BLACKWOODS’ SIMPLEX CIVIL SERVICE COPY — 
Pearce, B.A., Leith Academy. In 8 Books. 2d. ea 


THE UNIVERSAL WRITING BOOKS. No.1. No. 2. 


By JoHN T 


2d. each. 


BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
volumes, stiff paper covers, rs. ; cloth, rs. 6d. 


In crown 8vo 


The Merchant of Venice. (Acacy.| The Tempest. (Ready. 

Bichard II. {[Xeady.| As You Like It. [Ready. 

Julius Cæsar. [R eady. | Henry V. [Aeady. 
Macbeth. In the press. 


>° Others in preparation, 


ENGLISH. 


History of English Literature. 


S. 
Outlines of English Literature. By the same Author. ıs. 6d. 


English Verse for Junior Classes. By thesame Author. PartI., 
haucer to Coleridge. Part II., roth Century Poets. 1s. 6d. net each. 


English Prose for Juntlor and Senior Classes. By thesame 
aoe Part I., Malory to Johnson. Part Il., roth Century Writers. 2s. 


each. 
English Drama. By the same Author. 2s. 6d. 


The George Elfot Reader. By Erizasetn Les. With Introduction 
and Portrait. 2s. 


Stormonth’s Dictlonary. College Edition, 7s. 6d.; School Edi- 


tion, 1s. 
100 Stories for Composition. In Alternative Versions. rs. 3d. 
Elementary Grammar and Composition. vrs. 
Things of Every Day. A Popular Science Reader. Illustrated. 2s. 


The School Anthology of English Verse. From Chaucer to 
ne Present Day. By J. H. Lossan, M.A. In Two Parts, 2s. each. In One 
ol., 5s. 


By J. Locig Rosertson, M.A. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Higher Latin Unseens. By H. W. Aunen, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Higher Latin Prose. By H.W. Aupen, M.A. 2s. 6d. *%,* Key, ss. net. 
Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s.6d. *%,* Key, 5s. net. 
Lower Latin Unseens. By W. Lossan, M.A. 2s. 

First Latin Sentences and Prose. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 


2s. . 
Tales of Ancient Thessaly. By J. W. E. Prarcg, M.A. 
Higher Greek Unseens. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. es. 6d. 
Higher Greek Prose. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. zs. 6d. 
e? Key, 5S. net. 
Greek Prose Phrase Book. By H. W. AUDEN, MA Interleaved. 
38. 6d. 
Greek Test Papers. By James Morr, Litt.D., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 
*,* Key, 5s. net. 
Lower Greek Prose. By kK. P. Wilson, M.A. 
Greek Accidence. 


as. 6d. 
By T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. 


Ts. 


*,* Key, 5s. net. 
1s. 6d. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Historical Reader of Fariy French. By Prof. H. A. STRONG, 
and L. D. Barxetz, M.A., Litt. D. 


AIL, French Verbs In Twelve Hours (except Defective Verbs). 
By A. J. WYATT. 1s. 


French Test Papers. 


Emice B. LE FRANgo!s. 2s. 


The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 
ALFRED MERCIER, L.-ès- 38. 6d. 


The Children’s Guide to the French Language. 
ANNIE G. FERRIER. Is. 

A First Book of ‘‘ Free Composition ’’ in French. 

By J. Epwarp Mansion, B.-ès-L. ıs. 

Progressive German Composition. With Copious Notes 
and Idioms, and FIRS INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN 
PHILOLOGY. By Louis Lassie Ph.D. 3s. 6d. Also in Two Parts: 
Composition, 2s. 6d. Philology, 1s. 6d. 


Key to Composition, 5s. net. 
Lower Grade German. By the same "Author. 2s. 6d. 


A Compendious German Reader. ByG.B. Beak, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
A History of German Literature. By J.G. Rosgrtson, Ph.D. 
AS (/mmediately. 


anish Grammar. With a Copious General Vocabulary (Spanish- 
nglish). By Witttam A. KESSEN. 3s. 6d. 


For Civil Service and University Students. By 
By 


By 


Arithmetic. By A. V. Lotuian, M.A., B.Sc. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and 
Circle. An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. THIRD, M.A. 3s. 
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Hermione, Merrybent, Mubby, Pant y curyll, Argonaut, La Souris, 
Speranza, Victa, G.A.B., Sandy Tam, T.N.S., Limousine, Corbar, 
Paddy Aylescroft, Fittock, M.A.L., Day Dawn, Kingston, Banyan 
(Manchester), Eothen, Nolens volens, Gardez-hien, C.W.M., Patna, 
Durchlautet, Nescio quis, Emily, Olga von Stena, Marigold, Zaragoza, 
M.T.R., Sorosis, Union Jack, Neuenberg, Ignoramus (Peckham), Ken, 
Polignac, M.J.H., Pressé, A.B.M., France, Glenleigh, Corrie, Howt, 
Sleepy, Mabruk. 

Third Class.—Trop tard, Erin, Francesca, Shark, Banyan (Cardiff), 
Great Western, B.H., Rae, Finis, X., M.M., Stedye, E.V.C., 
St. Blaise, Prig, Bittersweet, E.B.H., Cloudland, Mac, Fernia, 
Warwick, Crescent, Cogne, Chingleput, Pickwick, Lavender, Witto, 
Ulysses, Festival, Alert, H.A.E., Isa. Heb., Motor, M.A.V.N., 
Hitchhurst, Henri de Navarre, Joe, Excelsior, Oscille, Puzzled, 
Kaninchen, Hela, Utopia, Turlututu, Hydra, Davy, H.I.J.K., E.H. 
de R.B., Prestkrage, Mars, E.M.W., Alumnus, Katarina, S. Reate, 
St. Cloud, Niente, Ganseblume, Sola, W.R.B., C.R.W., M.E.T., 
Greeba. 

Fourth Class.—Evelyn Hepple, Helvetia, Calliope, Anglaise 
(Peckham), Anglaise (Christchurch), Fortes et Fideles, E.C.N., Caen 
dhuv dheelish, Snowflake, Neith, Hannington, P.T.E., Rhona, Mont 
Blanc, M.R.P., Seagull, Ursuline, Lavengro, H.M.A., Augusta 
Janneret, Marie Stuart, X. Y.Z., Syotis, La Pierre Noire, Mobin. 

Fifth Class.—Jeannot, Ignoramus (York), A.M.H., Myles na 
Copaleen, Alibi, Lotta, Whitwarrer, Glendower, Emilia Falaise, 
Sydney, In Haste, Penelope, E.H.T. 


This passage from *‘ Les Misérables ” was set in the last Civil Service 
Examination, and it would be instructive to know what candidates writing 
against time made of it. Victor Hugo’smetaphorsand similesare numerous 
and very hard to translate; a literal rendering is often out of the question, 
and the choice lies between changing the metaphor, resorting to 
paraphrase, and converting the metaphor into a simile. Most to be 
avoided are mixed metaphors, such as ‘‘stem the tide and clip its 
wings.” Oxater, ‘‘to coddle,” ‘‘to handle delicately ” ; emmitoufler 
connotes both ‘‘ to disguise ” and ‘‘to emasculate.” The following 
“ howlers”’ were common, the first almost universal :—/ynorer does 
not mean ‘‘to ignore”; d‘/ayer is not ‘to delay”; courbe is not a 
“curb”; ongles means much more than ‘‘nails”; in un peu rendre is 
certainly not ‘‘ to do a little to render.” The alliteration in angles et 
ongles ” should be preserved—‘‘ cut off corners and claws.” Habiles, 
t experts,” ‘* professional politicians.” Art, ‘‘ mystery,” ‘‘secret.” 
Delayer l’évenement dans Vexpcdient, ‘to pass off hard facts (firm 
realities) under the guise of expedients.” Ærendu de tisane, “diluted 
with toast-and-water.” Adat-jour is here ‘fa shade to conceal the 
dazzling brightness.” Augmenter la courbe, ‘to make the curve 
broader,” not ‘‘tosharpen.” <A/ffadir, ‘* to cast a sickly pall over.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best transla- 
tion of the following passage from Brantome: 
Elle se mesloit d’estre poëte, et composoit des vers, dont j'en a 

veu aucuns de beaux et très-bien faicts, et nullement ressemblans 
ceux qu’on luy a mis sus a avoir faicts sur l'amour du comte de Bothwel: 
ils sont trop grossiers et mal polis pour estre sortis de sa belle boutique. 
M. de Ronsard estoit bien de mon opinion en cela, ainsy que nous en 
discourions un jour, et que nous les lisions. Elle en composoit bien 
de plus beaux et de plus gentils, et promptement, comme je l’ay veue 
souvent qu’elle se retiroit en son cabinet, et sortoit aussy tost pour 
nous en monstrer à aucuns honnestes gens que nous estions là. De 
plus, elle escrivoit fort bien en prose, surtout en lettres, que j’ay veues 
trés-belles et trés-eloquentes et hautes. Toutesfois, quand elle de- 
visoit avecques aucuns, elle usoit de fort doux, mignard et fort agréable 
parler, et avecques une bonne majesté, mesi¢e pourtant avecques 
une fort discrete et modeste privauté, et surtout avecques une fort 
belle grace ; mesme que sa langue naturelle, qui de soi est fort rurale, 
barbare, mal sonnante et séante, elle la parloit de si bonne grace, et la 
faconnoit de telle sorte, qu’elle la faisoit trouver tres-belle et très- 
agréable en elle, mais non en autres. 

Voyez quelle vertu avoit une telle beauté et telle grace, de faire 
tourner un barbarisme grossier en une douce civilité et gracieuse 
mondanité! Et ne s’en faut esbahir de cela, qu’estant habillée a la 
sauvage (comme je lay veue) et a la barbaresque mode des sauvages de 
son pays, elle paroissoit, en un corps mortel et habit barbare et grossier, 
une vraye déesse. 7 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 


Epigram (in the original sense of the word) on the post- 
poned Coronation. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by July Tó, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hitl, E.C. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS, 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL. 


Revised, and in great part Rewritten, with new Dlustrations and 
Maps. 12 Vols., large cr. 8vo, cloth, 15s. each (sold separately). 


HUROPE.— Vol. I. The Countries of the Mainland 
(excluding the North-West). By Geo. G. CittsHotm, M.A., B.Sc. With 
31 Maps and 101 IIlustrations. 


HUROPH.—Vol. II. The British Isles, Scandinavia, 
Denmark and the Low Countries. By Gro. G. Cuistotm, M.A., 
B.Sc. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. [Ready shortly. 


ASIA.—Vol. I. Northern and Hastern Asia, Cau 
Russian Turkestan, Siberia, Chinese Empire, and Japan. 
By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps and gr Illustrations. 


ASIA.— Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, 
fe penisten India, mao China, MAy Peninsula, Turkey 


Asia, Arabia, and Persia. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 
7 Maps and 8g Illustrations. 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. North Africa. 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ Asia” in the same Series, ‘‘ Gold of Ophir,” &c. 
11 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 


AFRIOA.—Vol. II. South Africa. By A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ North Africa” in the same Series, * Gold of Ophir," &c. 
With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMBRIOA.—Vol. I. Canada and New- 
foundland. By SamueL Epwarp Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. 
With 18 Maps and go Illustrations. 


NORTH AMBRICA.—Vol. II. The United States. 
By Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological 
Survey. With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 

South 


CHNTRAL AND SOUTH AMBRIOA.—Vol. I. 
America, By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. 
MARKHAM, F.R.S. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


CHNTRAL AND SOUTH AMBRIOA.—Vol. II. Central 


America and West Indies. py A H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by 
Sir CLemgents R. MarkHam, F.R.S. ith numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA. — Vol. I. Australia and New 
Zealand. By Acrrepv Russe. WaLLace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. Malaysia and the Pacific 
Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. Guittemarp, M.D., author of ‘The 
Cruise of the Afarchesa."” With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


By A. H. KEANE, 
Witb 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE MARTH: A 
Popular Account of Geological History. By the Rev. N. N. 
Hutcuinson, B.A., F.G.S. With 27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THB WAY THE WORLD WENT THEN. By ISABELLA 


Barciay. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 


„< a e 


Works by ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 


THH FAIRY-LAND OF SOCINNOE. Thirty-first Thousand. 
With 74 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THROUGH MAGIO GLASSHS, and Other Lectures. 
A Sequel to “The Fairy-land of Science.” With nearly roo Illustrations. 
Crown &vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE AND HER OHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal 
Life from the Amoba to the Insects. Eighteenth Thousand. 
With upwards of 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


WINNBRS IN LIFH’S RACH; or, The Great Back- 
boned Family. With numerous Illustrations. Seventh Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL SOIBNCH, and 
of the Progress of Discovery from the time of the Greeks 
to the. a roson t Day. Fifth Edition. With 77 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, . 


MORAL THACHINGS OF SCIBNOB. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


gilt edges, 3s. 


ANIMALS FROM THE LIFE. 255 Coloured Illustrations 
drawn by HEINRICH LEUTEMANN. With descriptive Letterpress. Edited by 
ARABELLA B. Bucxcey (Mrs. Fisher). Crown 4to, cloth extra, ros. 6d. ’ 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14 Long Acre, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW LIST. 


New Educational List post free on application. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

DIFFHRENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. 
By ALFRED Lopcgz, M.A., late Faraday Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, Professor of Pure Mathematics at the Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill. With an Introduction 
by OLIVER J. Loper, D.Sc., F.R.S., LL.D., Principal of the 
University of Birmingham. 


In the press. Crown 8vo. 
ELEMENTARY GHOMBTRY. By W. M. Baker, M.A, 
Head Master of the Military and Civil Department at Cheltenham 
College, and A. A. BouRNE, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master 
at Cheltenham College. 


This volume is written on the lines recommended by a Committee of the Mathe- 
matical Association which was formed at the suggestion of the British Association 
for the purpose of making reforms in the teaching of Elementary Mathematics. It 
a consist of three Booxs, which will be sold separately, and also in a complete 
volume. 


Crown Svo, 2s. l 
AN INTRODUCTION TO OHEMISTRY. By D. S. 
MACNAIR, Ph.D., B.Sc., H.M. Inspector of Science Schools. 


This book is intended to provide a Second Year's Course in Practical Science for 
pupils who have already gone through a course of Laboratory Work in Elementary 

hysics. The aim of the author has been to lead the beginner in Chemistry, by a 
series of simple and logically connected experiments, chiefly of a quantitative nature, 
o an understanding of some of the most important principles of the science and of 
the methods of investigation by which they have been established. Beginning with 
a study of the changes which take place in the rusting of iron, the student is led on 
to the investigation of the composition of air and water, and so to the chemical 
changes that occur in the burning of a candle, in the conversion of chalk into quick- 
lime, and in the action of cominon acids upon metals. The book will be found 
specially well suited for use in Irish Intermediate Schools, covering as it does the 
whole of the scheme vutlined in the circulars of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. 


Beli’s Science Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


INJURIOUS AND USHFULINSHOTS. ByL.C. MIALL, 
F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 100 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By 
JAMES WALKER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in University College, Dundee. 3s. 6d. 


‘The book is an eminently practical one, and should be warmly welcomed both by 
students and teachers.” — Educational News. 


Uniform and Cheaper Edition y 
MR. WALTER CRANE’S TEXT-BOOKS. 
Crown 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 6s. net each. 


THE BASES OF DESIGN. With 200 Illustrations. 
LINE AND FORM. With 157 Illustrations. 


THH DHOORATIVH ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS, 
Old and New. With 165 Illustrations. 


FOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMS., 1903. 
BELL’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS, 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 


Pott 8vo, with or without Vocabularies, price 1s. 6d. each, except Greek Play, 
which is 2s. 


CABSAR. BOOK IV. By Rev. A. W. Urcort, M.A., Head Master of 
Christ’s Hospital. 


CABSAR. BOOK V. By A. Reynotps, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ School. 


CABSAR. BOOK VI. By J. T. Puittirson, M.A., Head Master of Christ's 
College, Finchley. 


HORAOH.—ODBS. BOOK III. By H. Latter, M.A., Cheltenham College. 
HORACEH.—ODES. BOOK IV. By H. LATTER, M.A., Cheltenham College. 


VIRGIL.—ABNBID. BOOK VI. By J. T. Puitttrson, M.A., Head 
Master of Christ's College, Finchley. 


HURIPIDBS.—MHIDBA. By Rev. T. Nickiin, M.A., Rossall School. 2s. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


FALSE QUANTITIES. 
F to make one of these in the hearing of ears polite was 
amongst the unpardonable sins of fifty years ago, now that 
the goddess of classical education has been compelled at least 
to share her throne with the deities that preside over instruction 
in modern, scientific, and technical subjects, we ought to be 
growing more charitable when we hear false quantities, and 
more callous when we make them. But amongst the many 
pangs of society life there are few more bitter and lasting than 
the awful conviction that in the hearing of our educated fellow- 
creatures we have mispronounced a word. We would rather 
be detected in talking illogically. In one sense, our preference 
is for quantity before quality. 

I wonder if Mr. Herbert Spencer ever spoke of “ Iphigenta,” 
and has never quite got over it. He remarks what a ridiculous 
thing it is that a man should be ashamed of making that false 
quantity and yet not be ashamed of ignorance of the position 
of the Eustachian tubes in the human anatomy. It is very 
difficult to agree with him, though it may not be very easy to 
reply to him. But certainly there is room for something to be 
said on the other side. We can hardly be expected to acquaint 
ourselves with all the natural sciences. To be well up in one 
or two of them is, as all will admit, infinitely better than to 
have a smattering of all; and a thoroughly scientific man 
who should have omitted anatomy from his curriculum would 
have no need to be ashamed of his ignorance regarding those 
same tubes. To know how to spell their name only would be 
practically useless. If he was suffering in them, the sensible 
thing would be to send for the doctor, and point out to him the 
part of the body affected. No more of a blessing attaches to 
the word Eustachian than to the word Mesopotamia; at 
any rate, unless it is pronounced in such a way as to be intel- 
ligible, the man who uses the term possesses in his knowledge 
of it only some information which, in Spencerian language, it 
does not concern him to have. For surely it does concern us 
not only to know how to spell the names of the persons, places, 
and things we talk about, but also how to pronounce them in 
order to make ourselves understood. Language is literally 
tongue-work, and serious consequences may arise from an 
incorrect use of tongue-work. 

But no doubt the implication is that it is more important to 
know about the Eustachian tubes than to know about Iphigenia. 
That would seem to mean that a knowledge of the terminology 
of anatomy is more desirable in this: world, where the medical 
man is ready to hand, than an acquaintance with the principal 
names that occur in classical literature ; that one need not be 
ashamed of ignorance in the very A BC of the latter, but should 
be of ignorance of a detail in the former. The question makes 
a very pretty and a very familiar quarrel as it stands. It is 
only a tilt of scientific versus classical education. Practically 
it is enough to say that we cannot all be medical men, and that 
we had much better not try to be so: first, lest we become 
hypochondriacs ; secéndly, lest we injure our health ; and, 
thirdly, lest by becoming every man his own physician we 
cause the professions of medicine and surgery to languish. 
Practical and scientific education is useful mainly with refer- 
ence to the state of society in which we live. For the colonist 
and the traveller, no doubt, the more medical skill they possess 
the better their chances of survival ; for the bulk of us such 
knowledge is rarely necessary. But it is always necessary to 
pronounce our words so as to make ourselves understood. 

“ Our rude forefathers,” whatever we may think about it, 
did not like to be convicted of making false quantities. Not 
that they are likely to have looked at the matter with a philo- 
sophic eye. To make a false quantity fifty or seventy-five years 
ago was to argue oneself unknown at the great public schools, 
where one learnt Greek and Latin or nothing, and to confess 
to an ignorance of that “ without which no gentleman’s educa- 
tion was complete.” As Charles the Second felt about Presby- 
terianism—that it was “no religion for a gentleman”—so was 
it felt, and so is it felt, by many of us about any other education 
than the literary and classical. The days are over when it was 
indispensable for a Parliamentary orator that he should possess 
a proper equipment of quotations from the classics ; but not 
quite extinct are the old “ Eton Latin Grammar” tags: “Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes,” "Facilis descensus Averni,” “ Non 
tali auxilio,” and (I believe from Westminster) “ Proximus ardet 
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Ucalegon” ; and, while the orator loves to air his Latin, he will 
shudder at the idea of mispronouncing it. 

Classical scholars and the supporters of classical education 
used to feel a little weary at one time of being told to notice 
the purity of style in the great orations of John Bright, who 
was said, like one greater than himself, to have “small Latin 
and less Greek.” They were inclined to think that he might 
have been a still greater orator had he enjoyed a classical 
education. There would have been less reason for Mr. Birrell’s 
complaint that his speeches lacked “a gracious somewhat.” 
‘Certainly he would have had a better chance of appreciating 
his favourite poet Milton and his innumerable classicisms. The 
humanists probably felt somewhat avenged when it became 
known that Bright’s literary taste was not on a level with his 
‘eloquence, and that the “ Epic of Hades ” was the poem that he 
ranked next to the “ Paradise Lost.” But, if from a literary 
point of view he then suffered a fall, more serious was the 
damage done to his reputation as a House of Commons orator 
when in an unhappy moment he spoke of the “ Pitchley [szc] 
hounds.” The country gentlemen were profoundly satisfed. 
How could he understand what he was talking about, when he 
could not put the right name to it? Justly or unjustly, his 
false quantity convicted him of ignorance of his subject ; almost 
as plainly as the misconception of Joseph Arch, when he got 
himself into a state of indignation and a hobble about “ hinds.” 

Very remarkable appear to have been the methods employed 
in the pronunciation of Latin in one great and popular seat of 
learning. Even to this day the vowels are pronounced after 
the British fashion in several of our chief schools, and fre- 
quently at the Universities ; and students are taught to believe 
that Horace could perpetrate such a monstrous cacophony as 
{to spell the line as it is pronounced) — 


Florees ameenee ferry jubee rosee. 


Ruined, if not lost, by the British pronunciation is the noble 
‘sonorousness of such lines as Latin alone can supply. It is worth 
while trying the difference of effect produced (on such passages, 
for example, as Virgil, “ Georgics” IV. 460-470, or Horace, 
“Odes” III. xxix. 33-41) by the use of the Continental vowel 
sounds. The naturalness of this system, as contrasted with 
the British code, has been strongly brought home to me in my 
own experience. Five-and-forty years ago we were all taught 
to pronounce the vowels as in English, and it was not till I had 
been teaching for some twenty years that I decided to make 
the change to the Continental vowel pronunciation. That 
change came to me quite easily, in spite of the fact that I had 
reached an age when things are pretty well stereotyped. But 
when, in conversation with friends, I have had to recur to 
the British style, I have found great difficulty in doing so; 
from which I argue in favour of the Continental method, as 
East in “Tom Brown” argued in favour of the “crib”—that 
Nature intended it to be used. 

But at one great school it actually seems that boys were 
taught to make false quantities, and then flogged for making 
them—a shocking instance of “ preachee and floggee too.” I 
well remember how a pupil, who had been prepared by a re- 
cognized coach for that school, produced viva voce the second 
half of a pentameter (to spell his words phonetically), “ Tee 
peereunty peerit.” He used to say “eego” for the first personal 
pronoun, but no doubt would have suffered consequences had 
he made the word scan in his verses as he pronounced it. 

A most objectionable plan, as it seems to me, and one pro- 
‘ductive of a plentiful lack of correct pronunciation, is the 
system of marking all the vowels as long or short in our gram- 
mars and dictionaries. Quantities should be learnt by the rules 
‘of prosody. When the rules do not provide for pronunciation, 
an occasional mark of quantity is admissible and helpful, 
as, for example, over the penult in the inflexion of arċor or the 
first syllable of such words as veneo and venio. But to mark 
quantities indiscriminately is to teach the pupil to pronounce 
by the eye, whereas the ear is the organ to be trained for the 
purpose. The latest edition of the “ Eton Latin Grammar” is 
seriously vitiated by this method, and even in such a work as 
the edition of “Seyffert’s Classical Dictionary,” by Nettleship 
and Sandys, it has been thought desirable to mark the penults 
of “Jupiter” and “ Justinus,” and so to inform the tongue by 
the eye, and not by the ear. No wonder English schoolboys 
are slow to learn a modern language colloquially, when a 
* Latin exercise” is to them a task in which the work is done 
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only between the fingers and the brain, and to a very large 
extent in their linguistic studies the ear and the tongue are 
off duty. } 

There is no shuffling out of a false quantity, as there may be 
at times with other displays of ignorance. “ Litera dicta manet.” 
Your syllable has gone forth, and it remains to live it down. 
The least sensitive in such matters are probably mathematicians, 
who cannot bother themselves about such a trifle as the penult 
of “Uranus,” and pronounce it on the analogy of “ Silvanus ” 
and such Latin words. A mathematical Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge is said to have made a practice of perpetrating five 
false quantities in eight words when conferring degrees: “In 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spintus Sancti.” But, of all who ever 
conferred degrees and blundered so badly as to show that they 
themselves were unworthy of one, probably none was a greater 
offender than the Iron Duke. In the list of benefactors at the 
Oxford Commemoration he announced “ Jacobus -primus.” 
“ Jacobus,’ your Grace,” whispered the Vice-Chancellor at his 
elbow. “Thank ye, thank ye,” said the Duke; and presently 
produced the name of “Carolus primus.” “‘ Car®lus,’ your 
Grace,” whispered the Vice-Chancellor ; upon which the Duke 
is said to have uttered, in an audible undertone, the usual 
monosyllabic anathema upon Carolus. 

For those whose memories are plagued with the offence of a 
false quantity or two there are grains of comfort in the recollec- 
tion of learned men who have gone wrong in their prosody. 
False-quantity makers have erred in good company. Prof. 
Mayor seems to find some satisfaction in adding a rather vicious 
note of exclamation to his remark that in Juvenal,“ Satires,” xi. 90, 
“the great critic Heinrich has proposed to insert a false 
quantity by reading adhuc for autem” Many a true story 
is told of mispronunciations by good scholars. One of the very 
best classical scholars living sent up sd/us for “a mast,” when 
sitting for a Trinity Fellowship. C. S. C.’s version of 
“ Angustam amice pauperiem pati,” &c., still runs: “ Remem- 
ber, friend,” &c. A. and B., two examiners for the Bell Scholar- 
ship, once had an experience worth recording. They could not 
avree, and A., arguing against B.’s man, said: “I could never 
consent to award a University scholarship to one‘who made a 
bad false quantity in his Latin verse.” B.: “What was it? 1 
fear I overlooked it.” A.: “Why he made the 7 of ‘ Titus’ 
short.” B.: “Well, it i only in a proper noun, and—if l 
am not very much mistaken, it zs short.” So it seems that the 
scholarly candidate was not far from failing in virtue of a correct 
quantity. 

One reminiscence remains with me. The sixth form of which I 
was a member was being examined viva voce in Greek Testament 
by the well known commentator on the same, Dean Alford. The 
very reverend man used the word xpadrov, and directly afterwards 
our show-boy pronounced the word xpaSarov. “ What is your 
authority,” asked the Dean, “for so lengthening the penult? ” 
“ Because,” said the examinee, “it is the Latin gratatum in a 
Greek form.” The Dean said something indistinct about analogy 
and the genius of the Greek language, and, rather hurriedly, as we 
thought, turned our attention to another passage. But, as Lord 
Grimthorpe knows, and has let others know, even if this was a 
mistake, Dean Alford was not the only “ false-quantity making 
Dean.” If, however, there is an excusable mistake of this 
kind, it is that common transposition of the first two mono. 
syllables in the line: 


Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 


A reverend canon in print, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
as reported, have recently produced something much worse. 
How did they suppose it possible that a line of Ovid could end 
with “fas est ab hoste doceri”? The very latest false quantity 
I have seen in print is in a recent number of Punch, in which 
a Fellow of Oriel misquotes “ Nisi moderato [sc] splendeat 
usu.” 

It must be admitted that the Muse of English poetry suffers 
with the rest of us free-born Britons from insularity. She has 
given us Hecate as a dissyllable, Hyperion, Andronicus, and 
many another false quantity, that still produces a slight qualm 
in scholarly nerves. For centuries, I suppose, the educated and 
scientific world has been accustomed to speak of the complaint 
called “ angina pectoris,” and to make the penult of the first 
word long. Not long ago I was thankful, as a pedagogue, to be 
able to reply in the affirmative to a friend who wrote asking, 
“ Did you know that X. is suffering from angina pectoris; and 
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that the z in angina is short?” It was Prof. Munro, I believe, 
who in recent years called, or recalled, the attention of scholars 
to the fact that angina is a Latinized form of dyyórn in the 
sense of strangulation. The incident is recorded in “The Life of 
Archbishop Benson. But, as Dean Alford surmised of xpáßarov, 
that it could be pronounced on the analogy of similarly formed 
words in Greek, so may we, with a clear conscience, avoid 
pedantry, and continue to lengthen the penult, believing that 
Romans would so pronounce the word on the analogy of 
doctrina, medicina, and so forth. 

What are we to think of Dryden’s lines in the “ Religio 
Laici ” ?— 

The Deist thinks he stands on firmer ground ; 

Cries ‘‘ epera [sic], the mighty secret’s found.” 
Is it a case of “ignorance, sheer ignorance,” or of pronuncia- 
tion by accent and of spelling to suit it? He would be a bold 
man who would venture to write dvOporos, but it is not worse 
than evpexa. 

We have in our own language certain words that cause us a 
degree of uncomfortable feeling when we venture to use them 
colloquially. We can either find no rule, or more than one rule, 
by which to determine the accent, and we do not hear the words 
sufficiently often to be able to fall back upon a conventional 
pronunciation. Such a word is “decadence.” Are we to follow 
the Latin prosody, and make the a short, or form it from the 
English “decay,” and lengthen the middle syllable? In our 
divided state of mind we probably allow our prudence to limit 
our vocabulary. We fall back upon a synonym, and the word 
is left outside the circle of such as are pronounced by convention. 
The well known story of a late Lord Derby, corrected, but 
declining to receive correction, in the House of Lords, has 
effectually robbed “curator” of its terrors ; but there remaip 
others to plague us, especially such as admit of no sort of ety- 
mological argument, and are simply to be remembered, and 
yet are not so frequently in men’s mouths as to be familiar. It 
is Impossible with some to feel certain about “ Sardanapalus” 
and “Culloden.” With regard to some classical words, it is 
advisable to lengthen or shorten penults according to the com- 
pany present. Toa scholar you will probably speak of Ovid’s 
“ Metamorphoses,” and of a “ metamorphosis ” to a man of the 
world. It is said of a scholarly man of fifty years ago that, in 
his contempt for the literary inferiority of his fellow-guests at an 
official dinner, he deliberately spoke of himself as an “ amicus 
curiz.” Much less brutal was the reply made by a head master 
when his health had been proposed by the worthy, but post- 
classical, mayor of the borough, as one who combined the 
suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re. In his response 
to the toast, he declared himself overwhelmed by the quantity, 
no less than by the quality, of the mayors compliments. 

Of false quantities perpetrated by adults there are two 
favourite homes: one, the room of the auctioneer, who seems 
to hover between the learned and unlearned professions, and is, 
consequently, flighty in his prosody. It is only a few months 
ago since I heard a gentleman of this profession speak of 
“ myself and my learned brethren.” But unwonted sounds are 
heard from the lips of the brotherhood when, in faltering 
accents, they offer for sale the Greek tragedians: “ What 
shall we say, gentlemen, for this elegant edition of—ahem !— 
Euripides and—ahem !—two others?” Lord Brougham’s pro- 
nunciation of the name would have afforded some support to 
the hesitating scholar-salesman. 

The other and the most favoured haunt of the false quantity— 
to our shame be it said !—is the Christian house of worship, 
from the Cathedral to Little Bethel. There the purist loves to 
make a goose of himself: to airhis learning in his pronunciation of 
“ Deborah,” “ Naphtali,” and “ Bdrabas.” Inthe accent he gives 
to the last he may, or may not, be correct, and he has the authority 
of John Sebastian Bach, in the St. Matthew Passion Music ; 
but we do not recognize the word so altered from the spelling 
of our Authorized and Revised Versions of the New Testament. 
The purist causes his choir to sing of Abraham and David, 
pronouncing the æ as in “father”; and, while this gives 
them good, sonorous words to sing, the congregation are at no 
loss to recognize the names. But they fail to make much of 
Jacob as “ Yakoob,” or of Joseph as “ Yusuf.” And, in spite of his 
attempts to be consistent and correct, he will continue to speak 
of Attalia and Samaria, and probably is careful to make four 
syllables of Timothéts, in opposition to Dryden, Handel, and 
Mr. Santley, who have long ago settled the point in “ Revenge! 


Timotheus cries.” But if he wishes to be “understanded of 
the people,” he may just as well say Timothy, and have done 
with it. 

But not all the peculiar pronunciations echoed by the walls 
of our churches come from the correct purist and the youthful, 
and consequently infallible, curate displaying his erudition 
before his teachable rector. The downright unmistakable 
false quantity is there, as in school, the badge of the 
ignoramus, who too commonly goes by the name of the 
“literate” on the /ucus a non lucendo principle. There are 
two names in the New Testament before which such an one is 
nearly certain to go down. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the word Urbane is read as a trisyllable, and supposed to be 
the name of a female, nineteen times out of twenty. The cure 
in this case, if it were only manners to apply it, would be to ask 
the offender why he should not speak of Pontius Pilaté. But 
there is yet a more insidious name occurring in one Second 
Lesson. The mighty in scholarship have fallen in respect of 
it. A true story is told of what happened in an East Anglian 
vestry one Sunday. ‘“ To think,” said the late Venerable Arch- 
deacon O to his well read Etonian curate, the late Mr. 
E , “that you should not know how to pronounce the 
name of our pious old friend the hero of the ‘ Æneid’!” The 
prudent curate knew better than to correct an archdeacon and 
arector. He received the admonition with meekness of wis- 
dom, and departed smiling within himself to think that his 
clerical superior should be ignorant of the fact that the penult 
of the New Testament name is an epsilon. 

But the ignoramus makes his false quantities, it would some- 
times seem, in pure wantonness, like that of Mr. Snob, who 
asked a stranger if he thought Publicoaler a fine writer. In- 
credible as the following examples may be thought, I heard 
them with my ears perpetrated in the same pulpit, before 
large and unmoved congregations, within the same year, and 
in each case by a preacher whose back was either unadorned 
or vested with a “decent tippet of black”—the ‘ Acropolis” of 
Athens and “Veni Creator Spiritus” (the ¢ pronounced as in 
“nice”). This last appeared so gratuitous an outrage on the 
ears of the flock that I put it to a learned friend : “ How could 
a man mispronounce so familiar a word?” His explanation 
was that when a lame scholar attacks a word he is not sure of 
he thinks the most barbarous pronunciation will best suit the 
syllables that are foreign to him. 

As for false quantities in school life, they are part of the 
pedagogue’s daily bread and water of affliction until he gets 
callous by use. Pages might be filled with the mispronuncia- 
tions heard in our form-room. One most unfortunate classical 
name for the schoolboy to manipulate is Lycoris. It is un- 
necessary to describe his rendering of it. And there is one 
name that boys have so persistently mispronounced in my 
hearing as to have made me slightly shaky about it myself— 
they w2// say “ Bocetia” for Boeotia. 

To end with a story too good not to be true. Somewhere 
in Yorkshire a learned and cynical old don, of the high-and-dry 
school of churchmanship (we will call him Dr. Grimm), had in 
the next parish a clerical neighbour, Smith (verdi causa), who 
was a literate and belonged to the florid order of readers. One 
Sunday, when Dr. Grimm, in the natural order of things, might 
have been expected to be taking his usual constitutional and 
walking out of his parish after evensong, a friend found him 
walking fowards his home. “ Why, Dr. Grimm,” said his friend, 
“ where have you been this afternoon? I thought your service 
would have been just at an end, and I was hoping for aturn with 
you.” “Why, where should I have been ?” replied the crabbed 
old scholar. “ Of course, I have been to hear Smith read the 
sixteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans.” 

J. H. RAVEN. 


ATHLETICISM IN GREECE. 
By E. NORMAN GARDINER. 


T the entrance of the Stadium at Olympia, the last sight 
that competitors would see before they entered the course, 

stood sixteen brazen statues of Zeus. They were called the 
Zanes, and were erected out of the fines imposed upon athletes 
who had behaved shamefully at the games. The first six were 
put up in the ninety-eighth Olympiad, in consequence of a 
certain Eupolus having bribed his rivals to let him win in the 
boxing. The inscriptions on the bases, which alone survive, 
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recorded that not with money, but with swiftness of foot and 
bodily vigour, must one win prizes at Olympia. Fifty-six years 
later six more statues were set up to commemorate a similar 
offence committed by the Athenian Callippus in the Pentathlon. 
On this occasion the Athenians haughtily refused to pay or to 
take any part in the Olympic festival, but the god at Delphi, 
indignant at such impiety, declined to give them any oracle till 
the fime was paid. This oracle was inscribed on the base of 
one of the statues, together with some lines warning. all 
competitors against such conduct. The remaining four statues 
recorded similar offences on the part of certain wrestlers. 

These statues are full of instruction. In the first place they 
give us some idea of the high standard of honour in Greek 
athletics. If we think of the thousands who must have com- 
peted in these games during the twelve hundred years that they 
were held, the fewness of the offences is truly remarkable. The 
greatest precautions were taken to safeguard the honour of the 
games: the competitors had undergone a month’s training 
under the eyes of the magistrates of Elis ; they had sworn a 
solemn oath on the altar of Zeus that they would compete fairly 
and abide by the rules of the games ; and any transgression was 
therefore an act of sacrilege, an insult to the gods, and was 
punished as such. 

But these statues are still more interesting from another 
point of view. Much indignation has been recently aroused by 
certain lines of Mr. Kipling’s about ‘“ muddied oafs” and 
“ flannelled fools.” The very violence of the criticisms upon 
them, most of them utterly beside the point, shows that 
Mr. Kipling has touched a sore place. No intelligent person 
can imagine for a moment that Mr. Kipling intended to attack 
games or athletics in themselves. What he attacked was the 
over-athleticism which we see rampant around us, whether in 
the form of the professional pure and simple, who makes his 
living by affording a spectacle to loafers, or of the still worse 
professional amateur, who, having no need to work for his living, 
neglects his profession, if he has any, and devotes the best 
vears of his life to purely selfish enjoyment. Such a life can no 
more make a man a useful citizen than reading newspaper 
reports or watching matches can make him a sportsman. It is 
a far cry from Mr. Kipling to Euripides, but, had Mr. Kipling 
lived in Athens at the close of the fifth century, he would 
have found similar cause for his indignation. The language 
of Euripides, if perhaps more refined, is no less scathing : 
“Of all the myriad evils throughout Greece there is none 
worse than the race of athletes ; they never learn how to live 
well, nor can they endure poverty or evil fortune. Honoured 
in their youth they stalk about as public ornaments, but when 
old age comes upon them they are thrown aside like old coats 
that have lost their nap.” Perhaps Euripides was prejudiced— 
his parents had tried to make him an athlete against his will— 
but the verdict of Plato, an enthusiast for physical training, and 
himself a competitor at the games, of Socrates, Aristotle and 
many others, 1s the same. Now it is to this period that the first 
Zanes belong. Never had athletics been more popular; but 
this popularity had brought its own dangers, and beneath its 
glamour the poet, the philosopher, the statesman could see the 
evils which were to sap the life of Greek athletics and render 
them an object of contempt to the more practical Romans. Let 
me try and describe briefly the character of the early Greek 
games and the causes that led to their decay. 

Greek sports, as we read of them in Homer, and as they 
doubtless continued in the early days of Olympia, were merely an 
expression of intense national energy, the joy in all activity, 
physical or intellectual, by virtue which all that is young and 
vigorous, whether nation or individual, loves to match itself 
against others in all contests of mind or body. This spirit of 
emulation and consequent love of adventure characterized the 
Greeks of old no less than the English of the Elizabethan age: 
in colonial activity and love of sport we are the heirs of Greece. 
So, as in the days of the tournament or the archery meeting, every 
important occasion would be celebrated by sports. No training 
was needed ; war and the chase kept all the Homeric warriors in 
training, and the events in the games were all connected with 
these pursuits. But as life became more settled and more 
civilized, and men began to congregate in towns, war and the 
chase were no longer the conditions of everyday life, and it 
became necessary to supplement them by a system of physical 
training. The object of this was principally to make every man 
fit to defend his country. But the Greek was always an artist 


and an idealist, and he introduced into his physical training the 
ideal of physical beauty, of harmony and symmetry. Every 
Greek had from boyhood to undergo such a training, not in 
one, but in many forms of exercise, the object being not to 
produce special development or to break records, but to make 
him a useful citizen, healthy and beautiful. This was the ideal 
of the golden age of Greek games, the beginning of the fifth 
century. It is the Graces, according to Pindar, that give 
victory in the games, “by whose gift come unto men all 
pleasant things and sweet, and the wisdom of a man and his 
beauty, and the splendour of his fame”;* and Pindar never tires 
of singing of the beauty of the victor, “ deft-handed, nimble- 
limbed, with the light of valour in his eyes.” It was this ideal 
that made the Greek gymnasium and palestra the school of 
the finest sculpture the world has ever seen. 

Hence, too, came the glory of the great Greek games : they 
were under the special protection of the gods, and poets sang 
how gods and heroes had founded them, and themselves 
had won the victors’ crown. The victors themselves received 
honours almost divine: for they represented the embodiment 
of the nation’s ideal. Sculptors and poets immortalized their 
beauty and their prowess for the imitation of posterity. 

But towards the close of the fifth century there came a 
change in the attitude of poets and philosophers towards 
athletics. “ Can a man fight against the enemies of his country 
with a discus in his hand?” asks Euripides. Even the beauty 
of the athlete is no more. “The runner,” says Socrates, “has 
big legs and narrow shoulders, the boxer big shoulders and thin 
leys.” Later on Epaminondas complains that athletics do not 
train a soldier. What is the reason for this change? It is the 
decline in the character of the games themselves: and this 
decline is due to two causes which are very much in evidence 
in our own times—money and professionalism. 

In the earlier days rich and poor met on an equal footing in 
the gymnasium and at the games. Nobles and princes, even 
kings, competed in contests of strength or speed of foot, and 
rich and poor were honoured alike in their victory. If Pindar 
sings of the triumphs of the wealthy Diagoridie, Simonides 
does not disdain to commemorate the victory of the poor fisher- 
man “who once upon his shoulders carried fish from Argos to 
Tegea.” But as the games, and especially the Olympic games, 
grew from local festivals into national, and princes and nobles 
flocked to them in ever greater numbers from the rich colonies 
of the East and the West, a different spirit grew up. These 
powerful princes and nobles from over the sea disdained the 
simpler contests of physical power, in comparison with the 
chariot races and horse races, where they might display their 
might and magnificence. A king of Macedon had once thought 
it an honour to be allowed to compete in the foot race: but this 
was no longer the spirit of the nobility, which was rather that 
of Alcibiades, who boasted that he had enhanced the glory of 
Athens by sending seven chariots to compete at Olympia, and 
winning three out of the first four places. The character of the 
chariot race itself had changed. In Homer the heroes drove 
their own chariots, and by their own judgment, skill, and 
nerve helped to win the victory. At Olympia it was no longer 
the owner, but the paid charioteer, who drove : the owner paid 
and took the crown and glory, but it was the horses, the trainers, 
and the drivers that won the race. Plutarch tell us a delightful 
story of the Spartan king Agesilaus, whose sister Cynisca won 
the chariot race at Olympia. Finding that the Spartans were 
growing too fond of horses and of chariots, he himself per- 
suaded his sister to enter for the chariot race. “This he 
did to show the Greeks that a victory of that kind did not de- 
pend on any extraordinary spirit or ability, but rather upon 
riches and expense.” What a comment on much of our modern 
horse racing and yachting ! 

But, if the simpler sports ceased to be fashionable, they were 
as popular as ever, and the rewards for the victors, if less in 
point of honour, offered still greater attractions from a pecu- 
niary point of view. In early days the Greeks were a nation of 
athletes ; jumping, running, throwing the disc or the javelin, 
wrestling, and boxing were a part of their everyday life, and no 
special training was needed: a simple training diet of figs, 
cheese, and bread was prescribed, possibly with a view of 
putting all, rich and poor, on an equality. Unfortunately, as the 
competition increased, it was discovered that special excellence 
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in special events could be produced by special training ; the 
runner or jumper might need activity, but the boxer and 
wrestler needed weight. So one Dromeus in the fifth century 
introduced a diet of meat. The strong man trained on quantities 
of meat naturally became heavy and coarse: his beauty was 

one. We can trace the gradual change in sculpture and in paint- 
ing from the graceful figures of the sixth and fifth centuries 
to the brutal repulsiveness of the Roman boxers in the baths of 
Caracalla, with their clumsy, over-developed bodies and small 
narrow heads. A Panathenaic vase in the British Museum, 
dated 336 B.C., is an interesting example of the transition. The 
work of Dromens was completed by one Stymphalus of 
Selymbria, a contemporary of Socrates, “ who ruined athletics 
by introducing elaborate rules for eating, drinking, and 
exercise.”* This was the real beginning of specialization and of 
professionalism, the curses of true athletics: specialization 
produces one-sided development ; professionalism converts what 
should be a means of education and of recreation into an end 
in itself. Instead of fostering the spirit of sport, and furthering 
the physical education of a nation, such athletics tend to pro- 
duce a class of professional athletes and a nation of spectators. 
This is the athleticism that Euripides satirized in Athens, as 
Mr. Kipling has done in England. 

And with professionalism came other evils : the high spirit of 
honour was lost, and corruption began to appear. The Olyinpic 
games had existed for nearly four hundred years before 
Kupolus was fined for buying his victory in boxing. It is most 
curious to note how history repeats itself. The two forms of 
sport which were the first to be corrupted by professionalism in 
Greece were, as in England, boxing and wrestling. The 
healthiest and noblest of all sports while practised in the spirit 
of amateurism, by reason of the high code of honour which they 
demand, they are the most readily degraded when practised as 
a means of living. For years they were utterly discredited in 
England in consequence, and only of recent years have they 
begun to revive. 

With professionalism, too, partly as cause, partly as effect, 
came a great increase in the number of athletic meetings and 
the value of the prizes. At Olympia the prize was never more 
than a crown of olive ; but even there the victor reaped sub- 
stantial rewards on his return home, and elsewhere the prizes 
were often extremely valuable, and sometimes in Ionia took the 
form of money. Pausanias tells us of an Alexandrian boxer 
who was fined for being late at Olympia ; he excused himself 
on the ground that his ship had been detained by contrary 
winds. It was proved, however, by witnesses that he had 
really been collecting money at the games in Ionia. This was 
in the late days of Olympia ; but pot-hunting must have been 
common long before this time; for the great boxer and 
pankratiast Theagenes is said to have won no less than 
fourteen hundred crowns. 

Such is briefly the history of athleticism in Greece. I have 
tried to point out some of the parallels which it affords with the 
present state of athletics in England. No nation ever had a 
higher ideal of athletics than the Greeks ; nowhere did athletics 
hold a higher place, connected as they were with the whole life 
of the nation—religion, politics, education, art—and serving 
not only to develop the individual, but as a bond of union 
between the scattered members of the Greek race throughout 
the whole world. But Greek athletics failed to save the nation ; 
they failed from neglect of that principle of proportion and 
harmony that distinguishes all that is best in Greek literature 
and art; over-developed and over-specialized they became the 
monopoly of a class, and ceased to affect the life of the nation. 
The older sports, in which all competed in friendly and 
honourable rivalry, gave way to professional displays where an 
unathletic crowd could enjoy the excitement of the contest by 
proxy. Love of excitement took the place of love of sport, and 
the last stage was reached in the brutal exhibition of the 
Roman gladiatorial shows. What athletics did for the Greeks 
of the fifth century, what they have done for our own race, it is 
hard to over-estimate. But let us take to heart before it is too 
late the lessons of Greek history by keeping athletics in their 
true place, as a means, not as an end ; let us play in order that 
we may live, not live in order that we may play; and let us 
remember, too, that it is better to play oneself than to watch 
others playing. 


* Prof. Gardner, ‘* New Chapters from Greek History.” 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Thoughts on Education. Speeches and Sermons by MANDELL 
CREIGHTON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., &c., sometime Bishop 
of London. Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. (Longymans.) 

We venture to predict that nothing done or written by Bishop 
Creighton will so endear his memory to the hearts of the 
general public as this volume of speeches and sermons, piously 
edited by his widow. The book is essentially a book of 
“thoughts.” The several utterances—all good in themselves, 
while differing in tone and pitch, and scope and manner, 
according to the occasions on which they were delivered and 
the audiencesto whom they were addressed—have the common 
mark that ts given by convinced expression of thoughts brooded 
in the heart. 

But, having said so much in warm praise of that side of the 
book which is fundamental and for all time, we must make 
haste to add that, as a guide to an educational policy to serve 
the complicated need of our own day, this volume of 
“Thoughts” is useless, and that to any who turn to it for 
immediate practical help it may prove not useless only, but 
mischievously misleading. All the best things that Dr. 
Creighton says about education are the thoughts of an idealist, 
not of a statesman. And, taken together, they betray the 
truth which he himself never fully realized, that he was at 
heart a sceptic as to all systems of State-controlled education. 
He believed in education. But the education he believed in was 
that which is given by the parent to the child, in the ideal 
home where only one opinion is heard, and that opinion has 
the sanctity of religious conviction and the authority of truth 
to support it. Such education—or training of the rising 
generation in the way of virtue, wisdom, and happiness—he 
cheerfully assumed to be the only cause worth the devotion, or 
even the continued existence, of middle-aged man or woman : 

All of us who have once reached middle age know that the one thing we 
live for is the children, that we have discovered that we ourselves are 
not likely to do much good in the world, but that to give our minds to 
make the future better for those who come after us, to take out of 
their way some of the stumbling-blocks over which we have fallen, to 
see that they are better equipped for life than we were, is the greatest 
contribution that we can make to the future, and the best way in which 
we can make ourselves useful in the present. 


But we must not imagine that, because we are middle-aged, 
and have had time to read many treatises on education in the 
abstract and to discover many faults in our own education in 
particular, we are qualified to direct the minds of the new 
generation of children from a vantage ground of superiority. 
On the contrary, we have to realize that the only education worthy 
to be called such is that which follows the “ order of the child’s 
mind,” not “the order of the grown-up mind” ; and, that if we 
would find out what this order of the child’s mind is, we must 
“lay our mind alongside that of the child,” and learn from 
the child how it understands, how it observes, what it requires 
to learn. But Dr. Creighton— 
had lived long enough to know that noone with any conception of 
humility can claim to be able to follow that order [of a child’s mind] 
completely, for this simple reason, that the more we see of a child's 
mind the more unfathomable becomes its mystery. The delicacy of its 
machinery, its potency for good, its splendid capacity for nobility and 
grandeur, make it a thing to be looked on with the deepest reverence. 

And he showed his reverence for the mind of the child—and 
the mind of the man to which it is father—in nothing so much as 
in his repeated protests against that conception of education that 
lowers learning to the level of a commercial investment. The 
object of education is not to make a man succeed in life; it is 
rather to provide him with the means of consolation and happi- 
ness in the event of his not succeeding. This aspect of the 
matter is especially well dealt with in a speech given on a prize 
day at the Philological School in Marylebone Road in 1898 : 

I cannot say what is necessary to success in life. Sometimes things 
are required which are repugnant to one’s better nature ; and I, for one, 
do not feel interested in how people get on. I cannot tell you how to 
get on, nor even advise you to do so. I do not even think that educa- 
tion helps people to get on. I am sure that you will not get on without 
a certain amount of industry ; but I cannot tell you what kind of edu- 
cation will ensure success. The education you get at school will not 
qualify you for it. You come to school to learn, not how to get on in 
life afterwards, but how to spend the leisure moments when you are not 
occupied in trying to get on. 
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Even technical education is to be approached in this liberal 
spirit. Technical education probably will help a man to get on 
in the world. But that is not the ground upon which we are 
to recommend it to him. We must take advantage of the fact 
that he is engaged in a particular kind of work, and, by being 
so engaged, more or less awakened to curiosity respecting 
the things touching his work. And, by that curiosity—and the 
observation ready to minister to it—we must catch him for the 
technical school, saying to him : 


You are engaged in such and such work ; we want to explain to you 
fully the meaning of what you are doing ; we want to make you under- 
stand something about science and art through the material with which 
you have to deal ; to reveal to you the laws under which your work has 
to be carried on ; to put you in the way of understanding what at present 
you are only doing mechanically. 


In this way may men be drawn to value knowledge for its own 
sake, or, in other words, because it makes life a more beautiful, 
a more intelligible thing to them. 

Who that is not hopelessly sunk in commercial materialism 
will say. that this is not the truer and deeper, as well as the 
nobler and more humane, way of considering the technical 
school? Yet who that has experience of the world of actual 
men and things will dare to hope that a Government scheme 
for technical education appealing only to the high motives 
recognized by Dr. Creighton will either get the support of the 
majority of ratepayers, or commend itself to the majority of 
parents struggling for daily bread for themselves and their 
children? If public education could be worked without funds 
and in regardlessness of votes, we should not hesitate to declare 
ourselves entirely on the side of the Bishop—so obviously also 
the side of the angels. We should even yo with him upon the 
religious question, for in the same Utopia where the sons of 
tradesmen and day labourers thought nothing of worldly 
success there would surely be but one religion, and that so 
true and so simple that its incontrovertible doymas would be 
the first things grown people would think of teaching their 
children, and men would know instinctively that the only way 
to communicate them in unadulterated and uncorrupted purity 
is by the magnetic influence of personal conviction expressed 
in the object lesson of perfect example. In that Utopia we 
should have no difficulty in accepting such a passage as that 
in chapter ii., where Dr. Creighton answers the “plain man’s” 
protest against denominational teaching for children : 


One argument which is used by the plain man, who is always with us, 
is: ‘*Why perplex children’s minds by teaching them what is 
denominational?” That seems a plausible argument. But is a 
child’s mind perplexed by being taught something that is definite, 
rather than something that is vague? Take the child of religious 
parents who belong to some religious body. That religious body has 
certain definite principles. The father understands the connexion 
between his soul and God. The child is not allowed to be taught 
anything of the sort; hence he does not learn to understand the 
religion of his parents. He is taught religion in the abstract, as 
though it were astronomy or some other scicnce he were learning. A 
child is just the creature who ought to be taught the most dogmatic 
religion possible.” 


When he spoke those words, Dr. Creighton was clearly not 
thinking of Acts of Parliament and their hard and fast clauses, 
or of the problem of national education as it affects the children 
gathered in elementary schools. He was expressing his 
individual feeling and experience as a father “ understanding 
the connexion between his own soul and God,” and deeply 
conscious that the only vital religious example he was able to 
give to his own children was that of personal example, supple- 
mented by such short and simple statements of the elementary 
truths he lived by, as English gentlemen are wont to use when 
compelled to break the reserve so much more natural to them 
than any kind of speech. In Utopia the child of the de- 
nominational parent will also be the child of the parent who 
understands the connexion between his soul and his God. 
And that will make a great difference. In the educational 
arena of twentieth-century England the child of the parent 
who wants “ denominational” teaching is, nine times out of ten, 
the child of a parent who understands nothing of the relation of 
his soul to God. The same applies, in nine cases out of ten, to 
the child whose parent demands “ undenominational” teaching. 
And the State is expected to provide for religious teaching in 
public schools under conditions in which it would be impossible 
to teach religion privately in homes—the condition of no vital 


faith in the parents and no agreement as to the significance and 
value of the doctrine taught. In these circumstances the most 
practical as well as the most reverent policy is that which 
obliges the teacher to give in school as little direct religious 
instruction as possible, and advises him to avoid, to the best of 
his ability, those set phrases about sacred mysteries that the 
“ plain man” has in mind when he protests against “ dogmatic,” 
“ doctrinal,” and “ denominational ” teaching. 

But, as we said before, Dr. Creighton was, without knowing it, 
a sceptic as to public education, and was therefore liable to make 
grave mistakes when he wrote definite prescriptions for its 
guidance. From the paradoxes about children and dogma we 
turn gladly to another utterance bearing not less closely upon 
the question of religious education in schools, with which we 
are in thorough ayreement : 


If I were to choose between two systems of education, in one of 
which purely secular teaching was to be given by a religious man and 
in the other religious teaching by a secular man, I have no hesitation 
in saying which I would choose in the interest of religion as well as of 
education. I would rather have the religious-minded teacher, though 
the subjects he taught were secular, because I know that the devotion 
of his heart would penetrate whatever he did, and perchance the fre 
that was in him might fall on those with whom he came in contact, and 
kindle a corresponding flame in their hearts. 


It may be objected against this volume that, of the best 
things said in it, none are new. That is true. But then, so are 
the sayings. They are truths of the heart, first principles of. 
life, commonplaces of real experience. And these are just the 
things that cannot be said too often, provided they are well 
said. And they are never better said than by men like the 
late Bishop of London, who carried his heart not at all on his 
sleeve, but in the folds of the scholar’s gown and under the 
habit of the world. 


The Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield to his Son. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by CHARLES STRACHEY, and with 
Notes by ANNETTE CALTHROP. Two vols. (Methuen.) 

«A new edition of Lord Chesterfield’s ‘Letters to his Son, 
not only justifies, but requires, an introduction,” says Mr. 

Charles Strachey at the beginning of the biographical chapter 

with which he actually introduces the new edition of the famous 

“ Letters” to a generation of which the major part has hitherto 

only known of them by traditional hearsay. It is quite true 

that the book requires an introduction; but we question 
whether Mr. Strachey has written the right one. He makes 
the apology of Lord Chesterfield, which comes too late to be 
of material consequence ; and what the world wants is the 
apology of the “ Letters,” and an apology that shall be not 
only an explanation of the element that shocks the better 
sense of every reader in whom convention has not finally 
quenched the spirit of righteousness, but a justification of the 
book’s continuance upon our shelves as a classic. For such 
continuance there is, in the facts of life, an ample justification. 
The letters of Lord Chesterfield to his natural son rank high 
among the indirect testimonies of literature to a principle 
deeper than convention making or marriny the intentions of 
men and books. Mr. Strachey cites, of course, the succinct 
judgment of Dr. Johnson pronounced upon the “ Letters” at 
their first publication—a book that teaches “the morals ofa 
whore and the manners of a dancing-master”—-and also, of 
course, the later revised judgment of Johnson. “‘ Lord Chester- 
field’s Letters to his Son,’” Johnson said in 1776, “I think 
might be made a very pretty book. Take out the immorality, 
and it should be put in the hands of every young gentleman.” 

Mr. Strachey reminds us, further, how “on another occasion 

Boswell relates that he ‘surprised the company by this 

sentence: “Every man would rather be called a rascal than 

accused of deficiency in the graces.”’—a sentiment ... 
which leads us to suppose that he [Johnson] had read 
the letters to some purpose.” If “by some purpose,” 
as we cannot help suspecting, Mr. Strachey means to 
imply that Johnson had been convinced by the “ Chester- 
field Letters” that their authors conception of the relative 
importance of morals and manners was a sound one, we 
can only record our flat disagreement with the inference. 

Obviously what the “ Letters” did for Johnson was to “find 

out,” in his stout heart, the weak point of respect for appear- 

ances, and sensitiveness to the social contempt even of the 
unworthy. And half the justification for the republication of 
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these “ Letters” and their reintroduction to society is precisely 
this power that they have of piercing the joints of every man’s 
harness, and convicting him of having that at the bottom of 
his soul which makes him at least a potential snob ; though, to 
his habitual consciousness and in the eye of the world, he may 
wear the aspect of a Timon or an Alceste. The “ Chesterfield 
Letters ” are the work of a man who knew men as thoroughly 
as it is possible to know them, if we bring to our study of 
human nature and our judgment of human conduct no higher 
test or ideal than the standard of the world. They were 
written with a view to preparing a boy for a profession in which 
the act of trading upon the weaknesses of men and women is 
of the utmost utility ; and the first and most obvious justification 
of the “ Chesterfield Letters ” is simply that they make the best 
text-book the world has ever seen of manners considered 
technically as a definite means to the definite end of using other 
people for our own or our country’s purposes. One realizes 
this with pathetic irony when one watches the effect the book 
produces upon that curious class of amiable people who un- 
consciously combine the service of God with the worship of 
Mammon. The excellence of all the advice it gives, the 
seriousness with which it treats the minutie of behaviour 
afford these yood people a rare and exquisite pleasure, of which 
they are slow to suspect the cause—the cause being simply that 
Lord Chesterfield puts into plain words the secret convictions 
which have been so far a faith unconfessed even to themselves. 
But, if it only gave an illicit joy to self-deluded simpletons, or 
a new taste in irony to cynical students of mankind, the book 
would only be half-justified, and that is as much as to say 
that it would not be worth reproducing in new editions and pre- 
serving as a classic. The “ Chesterfield Letters ” do much more 
than this. They not only show up individual men and women, but 
they show up a corrupt convention which dominated society 
and literature, openly in the eighteenth century, and covertly in 
the nineteenth. That convention may be generally expressed 
as the pretension to accept the Divine authority of the moral 
and spiritual teaching of Christ, and, at the same time, respect 
and systematize a code of conduct and a scheme of life more 
completely opposed to the spirit of Christ than an act of stealing 
is to the commandment that forbids stealing. A criminal act 
may be only a lapse, leaving room for repentance and amend- 
ment ; the corrupt convention is a deliberate pact with evil. 

Mr. Strachey’s defence of Lord Chesterfield is good. He 
shows very plainly how, according to the standard of his day 
and his world, he was not less, but more, honourable than 
the majority of his fellows ; how, though he taught the art of 
time-serving, he was himself by nature too little of a time- 
server to keep the royal favour; how he dealt affectionately, 
kindly, liberally with his illegitimate son and with the boy’s 
mother, and afterwards with the wife and the children of the 
son, who had concealed their existence from him. Mr. Strachey 
does justice to the father and to the son. Lord Chesterfield 
insisted over-much upon the “graces ”—not because his own 
taste and character tended towards exclusive appreciation of 
them, but because he was by nature inclined to neglect the 
amenities of life; and Philip Stanhope failed to realize his 
fathers ideal for him as an accomplished man of the world— 
not on account of any ingrained boorishness, but because he 
was more like his father than open to his father’s teaching. 
He was too honest a man to be made into a perfect man of the 
world. All this is sound’; yet one feels that Mr. Strachey has 
missed the mark in regard to the book and its final worth. He 
says well: “If any one should attempt to follow Johnson’s 
advice, and to fake out the immorality from these letters, I 
venture to say that he would be surprised both at the difficulty 
and the easiness of the task.” 

That is true. It would be very easy so to weed the “Chester- 
field Letters ” that they should become a perfect guide to the 
external behaviour of a gentleman, innocent equally of im- 
morality and morality. But in doing so we should get rid of all 
the character and significance of the book, as well as of more 
than half its matter. But Mr. Strachey’s next utterance will 
hardly stand examination : 


It would be difficult to find the immorality, and easy to remove it 
when found. In spite of all that has been said to the contrary; in 
spite of the bad poetry of Cowper and the monstrous unfairness of 
Dickens, who, in the person of one of his characters, found some 
‘* captivating hypocrisy” or some ‘*‘ superlative piece of selfishness ” in 
every page—in spite of the early Victorian prudery which impelled Lord 
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Mahon to pen the pompous period printed below, I maintain that all 
the advice contained in the Letters, which any unprejudiced unpriggish 
person might reasonably call immoral, could easily be contained ina 
very few lines of this large book ; and, speaking for myself, I should 
call such advice naughty rather than immoral. 

The practical advice that Lord Chesterfield gave his son at 
the moment when he was to enter society was—as all the world 
knows—that which has since been the stereotyped maxim of the 
manners which, in literature, we call “ French”; the advice 
Tolstoy bitterly remembers as that of the aunt—herself a 
good woman—who brought him up: “ If you want to 
learn good manners and get on in the world, establish an 
intrigue with a married woman in good society.” And the 
whole edifice of the social education of the youth rests upon this 
basis of inculcated adultery. It is obvious that Lord Chester- 
field gave the advice in good faith. He wished his son to do 
what he had zo¢ done—his own /:aisonwas with a lady too obscure 
to help him on in the world. But then his position was established, 
and he could afford to be “lax.” Laxity was not to be per- 
mitted to Philip Stanhope, who had to justify his right to exist. 
And that which makes this book of the “ Chesterfield Letters ” 
so remarkable, so unique, is that from first to last there is no 
hint anywhere that the writer doubted the moral soundness of 
his teaching. It not only represents a corrupt convention, but 
it represents it at that stage of corruption when self-conscious- 
ness has ceased to exist. In other words, it is the perfect ex- 
pression of a society stirred by no breath of the spirit of 
religion, though still loosely attached to its forms. And the 
book is not only a monument of this corrupt state of things, but 
it is a monument of the futility of the standards appertaining to 
it. The “Chesterfield Letters” failed. Philip Stanhope dis- 
appointed his father. And, after all, though the book lives and 
must live as a classic on our shelves, Lord Mahon was abso- 
lutely right when he wrote : 

Only those persons whose principles are fixed, and whose under- 
standings are matured, will be able to read them [the Letters] with 
advantage—to cull their good from their evil, to profit by their know- 
ledge and their experience, without the danger of imbibing their laxity 
of morals—to such persons only does the editor commend them. 

For the books that are “ classics ”—from the Bible downwards 
—are always books which none can read safely without guid- 
ance, save those who have been made wise either by the experi- 
ence of life or the illumination of genius. Those who are the 
schoolmasters of the world read them perforce, and find in them 
the lessons they must impress orf the conscience of the many. 
And the great lesson the instructor may learn in the “ Letters” 
of Lord Chesterfield is the everlasting truth that education always 
misses its mark when it aims below the highest. A sexual morality 
and a scheme of manners beginning with licensed adultery 1s 
bad enough among pagans and savages, but among ‘people 
who give a legal endorsement to the Seventh Commandment it 
is a monstrosity that can only be tolerated while it 1s concealed 
in the secret places of corrupt minds. Lord Chesterfield, in 
perfect good faith, played the enfant terrible to his world, and 
gave its secret away in aseries of letters that will never be for- 
gotten. It is well that we have a new edition of them. But it 
is to be regretted that the introduction does not strike a truer 
note. 


History of Intellectual Development: on the Lines of Modern 
Evolution. By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. Vol. IIL: 
Political, Educational, Social, including an attempted Re- 
construction of the Politics of England, France, and 
America for the Twentieth Century. (Price los. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

We regret to learn that Dr. Crozier has felt it necessary to 
issue his third volume before the second, by reason of unsatis- 
factory eyesight, which delays the researches on which the 
second is based. In the present volume he seeks to “ deter- 
mine to what extent, if any, a knowledge of the Evolution of 
Civilization in general, and especially of its main trend and 
tendency, can be of service to the Practical Statesman of To- 
day.” We must say at once that we find the discussion dis- 
appointing. Dr. Crozier warns us against the illusions of 
history and of the present, examines certain political and 
economic ideals, takes to task the practical statesman, and 
reviews certain aspects of practical politics, all under the general 
heading of “The Nineteenth Century” ; and this occupies the 
first half of the volume. The large view he takes of the 
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trend of forces makes it well worth while to read so far—or, at 
any rate, six or seven of the nine chapters. Even well read 
men will be all the better for being reminded of the wisdom of 
keeping an eye on the leading courses of the movement of 
civilization, and of discriminating between essentials and 
accidents, means and ends. But we cannot hope that any 
really fresh or definite practical principle will reward their study, 
to say nothing of a specific scientific armament for future 
political warfare. Dr. Crozier urgently deprecates the mistaking 
of theories and doctrines—liberty, equality, and fraternity ; 
universal suffrage, /atssez-fatre, <c.—for ends, instead of means. 
Technically, he is right ; practically, what does it matter? At 
any rate, it does not matter until definite cases of mischief 
arise, and such cases he does not specify convincingly. We are 
all aware of the drawbacks of a widely extended suffrage, for 
example ; but, after all, who shall say how much better it would 
have been to have drawn the line elsewhere, or that, in point of 
fact, that could have been done? We do not think that Dr. 
Crozier has sketched the Marxian socialism in terms that are 
quite fair to Marx, though his conclusion as to its wrong- 
headedness is sound. The one tangible point seems to be that 
practical statesmen should study history and civilization at 
large, and follow the teachings derivable therefrom. Certainly; 
and then what are thev to do with the constituencies behind 
them and the Opposition in front of them? Dr. Crozier writes 
with a free flow of language, but he too often obscures his argu- 
ment with comparisons, loading clause upon clause, and with 
quite intolerable “ reverberations and repetitions.” 

As Dr. Crozier himself has remarked upon illustrations of the 
extraordinary falsification of political prophecies, it argues no 
little confidence in his own grasp of the tendencies of civiliza- 
tion that he proceeds in the latter half of the volume “to 
outline a rough scheme of practical policy for the Twentieth 
Century or some part of it in England, France, and America 
respectively.” “Or some part of it ”—there is a mark of saving 
grace in the limitation. In this speculation he applies four 
“general rules of Practical Statesmanship drawn from the 
Evolution of Civilization.” These are: (1) “the preservation 
of the organic type of any given historic society or people” ; 
(2) “the reforming of that society and securing its progress, 
not by abstract ideals imposed on it in full panoply from with- 
out, as in the French Revoluti n, but by modification of its 
existing institutions in the direction of the ideal, by gradual 
increments and stages”; (3) “the keeping society all of a 
piece, as it were, and without deep gaps and trenches made in 
its ranks by caste, monopoly, and other causes, a free passage 
being secured everywhere, and for all” ; and (4) “the concen- 
tration of attention primarily on those material, social, and 
industrial conditions which keep open these rents and divisions, 
rather than on the people who profit or suffer by them.” We 
confess we see nothing new here, and should be much surprised 
to learn that any practical statesman in this country for many a 
day past did not bear every one of these rules consciously in 
mind. The results may now and again have broken a rule, but 
that is a very different matter, and the causes are to be reckoned 
with ina much more specific fashion than Dr. Crozier, so far 
as we see, has done. 

The reconstruction of English politics is the main interest 
for us. Here Dr. Crozier does good service at many points, by 
insisting on various principles that are apt to be overlooked or 
allowed to fall into a position of secondary or contingent con- 
sideration. Thus he emphasizes the supreme importance of 
utilizing our national stock of intellect, instead of buying 
intellect in other markets. Why should it have to be said, with 
so much truth, that “Germany and France and other Con- 
tinental nations supply England with nearly all the new de- 
partures that have to be made in science and philosophy, in 
medicine, in scholarship and the higher criticism, in the art 
of war, in new chemical and industrial processes, and in the 
enlargements of the scope of music and of art” ; that “from 
America, again, she imports new mechanical processes and 
inventions, new methods of industrial organization, and new 
applications of the mechanical arts to the comforts and con- 
veniences of life, and so on”; that “nowhere, perhaps, in 
the world in a nation so advanced is interest in any new 
intellectual production, for its own sake, whether in thought, 
literature, politics, art, industry, or political economy, more cold 
and dead” ; that, “as for the endowment of scientific research, 
on which the future of all industries whatever waits and depends, 
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there is not in England, alone in Europe (with a single in- 
significant exception}, a penny in the Treasury for any such 
purpose—not if all the Faradays, the Davys, the Darwins, the 
Kelvins, and the Marconis of the world were blocked and 
reduced to impotence for the want of it”? Sometimes, natur- 
ally, Dr. Crozier makes a false step, from lack of special know- 
ledge. “As the character of judges for incorruptibility 1s so 
much more important than the extent of their merely legal 
knowledge and acquirements, and as that character has never 
been gainsaid,” he remarks, “neither the profession nor the 
public can be said to suffer much from the anomalous methods 
emploved in their appointment.” This is scarcely consonant 
with his ardent advocacy of the importance of intellect and of 
an open career; and surely character in this case might be 
taken as of course, and some adequate aptitude set down as a 
necessary equipment. The “anomalous methods” have become 
within easy memory a serious consideration, both juristically 
and practically. Dr. Crozier’s new “Political Bible,” “the 
true Bible of the nations”—a somewhat repellent nomencla- 
ture—would be the leadiny principles derivable from the evo- 
lution of civilization ; but these principles he leaves in a vague 
fluidity of suggestion. How is this Bible—this political substi- 
tute for the Old Testament—the New Testament remaining in 
force for “individual ethics”—to get itself accredited? “ By 
persuasion alone, by the free judyment of all those engaged in 
the formation of Public Opinion.” Then the educational 
hierarchy is to be improved, especially by more intermediate 
schools, and to be directed by experts in the evolution of civili- 
zation. Well, itis time this Bible were written, chapter and 
verse ; but, if it really be the case that all our great historians, 
philosophers, statesmen, ecclesiastics, and everybody else, 
except Dr. Crozier, have failed to perceive the trne teachings 
of civilization, the cure seems rather dim and distant. The 
volume, then, is a rousing personal speculation, supported by 
reference to principles that are believed by the author to 
lie in the true view of the evolution of civilization, but hitherto 
to have been discerned and acted on by nobody else, or by 
nobody else in any effective degree or form. Whether the 
second volume will provide an adequate tanyible basis remains 
to be seen. Meantime Dr. Crozier appears to have erected 
some imposing castles in the air. Yet his speculations are 
well worth reading, for ideals do not always need the support 
of detailed facts ; and he certainly offers many elevated sug- 
gestions that may not only take the popular fancy, but find a 
basis in the historical and political studies of some of the elect. 


“Story of the Nations.” — Hales. By OWEN M. EDWARDS. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

There is undoubtedly an educational renascence in Wales. It 
is little wonder, therefore, that there is an earnest demand by some 
of those interested in Welsh education that in the Welsh schools 
there should be taught the general course of Welsh history. 
But the fact is that until lately there were not any text-books 
on the subject. Every one has been looking forward eagerly to 
the publication of researches on the subject by Welsh scholars. 
To no writer have the Welsh people more hopefully turned in 
Of these hopes the 
book before us is a full justification. It may justly be said that 
no previous writer has brought such a rich sympathy combined 
with such careful study to the distinctly difficult task of the pre- 
sentation of the main facts of Welsh history. That much remains 
to be done Mr. Edwards would be the first to admit. But at 
any rate, we now have before us the outlines of the subject 
clearly and graphically sketched. There is a grip of the sub- 
ject which makes us realize how great a margin of knowledge 
is behind the book, and a sense ot proportion which makes us 
feel that not only is the writer a Welshman, but also an historian. 

Mr. Edwards begins by the presentation of Wales as a land 
of mountains. “Its mountains explain its isolation and its love 
of independence ; they explain its internal divisions ; they have 
determined, throughout its history, what the direction and 
method of its progress were to be.” This is the keynote of the 
work. The Roman influence and the persistence of Roman 
ideals are traced in the romances of Arthur. A sketch of the 
Welsh kings (681-1063) ts given, and the effect of the Norman 
Conquest of England on Wales is described. Then follows the 
wars of Griffith ap Conan and Owen Gwynedd (in the twelfth 
century). Mr. Edwards then epitomizes the description of 
Wales from Geraldus Cambrensis, and proceeds to a striking 
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and highly interesting account of Llywelyn the Great (1194- 
1240). The story of the literary awakening of the second half 
of the fourteenth century is all too short. We get on to the 
more familiar ground of Owen Glendower and the Mortimers and 
Tudors ; then we come to the Act of Union of 1535 and the 
establishment of the Court of Wales, and afterwards of the 
Great Sessions. Short, but important, sketches are given of 
the unwelcome Reformation (1535-1588) and the “blind loyalty ” 
of Wales to the Stuarts. The attitude of Wales to Puritanism 
is well brought out, and the literary and social significance 
of Ellis Wynn’s “Visions of the Sleeping Bard” (1703) and 
Theophilus Evans’s “ Mirror of the First Ages” (1716) is in- 
cisively shown. 

Perhaps the portion of the book which will especially attract 
the educationist is that which deals with what Mr. Edwards 
calls “The Awakening ” (1730-1832). This connects itself with 
the rise of the circulating schools in the early part of the 
eighteenth century—a movement due to Griffith Jones of 
Llanddowror. The “Awakening” is then traced through the 
“trumpet voice” of Howel Harris, the development of the 
hymn, through the Sunday school, through Goronwy Owen, 
and through the Eisteddfod. Finally, we have the industrial 
revolution and the new demand for higher education. 

There is no need to recommend Mr. Edwards’s book to the 
Welsh. Already the book has been read eagerly. But one 
word may be said further. The story of Wales should be read 
widely by English people. No one can rise from the reading 
of Mr. Edwards’s book without feeling a deeper and more 
intelligent interest and sympathy with the struggles through 
which the Welsh have gone, and an admiration for their latter- 
day educational aspirations and achievements. 


Chr. Fr. Grieb’s Dictionary of the English and German 
Languages. Tenth edition, rearranged, revised, and en- 
larged by ARNOLD SCHROER, Ph.D. (Stuttgart: Paul 
Neff ; London: Henry Frowde.) 

The ninth edition of “ Grieb’s Dictionary” appeared in 1895. 
The English-German volume contained 1,140 pages, printed 
from stereotype plates which showed many signs of wear. The 
publishers commissioned Dr. Schroer, Professor of English 
Philology in the University of Freiburg 1.B., to rearrange and 
revise the dictionary ; and the first volume (English-German) 
now lies before us, a volume of 1,356 pages, admirably printed 
on good paper, serviceably bound, and issued at a price which 
brings it well within the reach of all teachers. Prof. Schréer 
has brought to his task exceptional qualifications and the earnest 
desire to produce a work which should be at once scientific and 
practical. He tells us that he has devoted to it die besten 
Lebensjahre ; and his labours have not been in vain, for his 
venture is crowned with success. We do not hesitate to regard 
this as the best of handy English-German dictionaries, which- 
ever feature of the work we consider. 

To the pronunciation great care has been given; the awk- 
ward system of representing sounds to be found in the older 
“Grieb” has been discarded ; in its place we have a phonetic 
alphabet which may be called a modification of the well known 
AF alphabet. The difficult question as to what is to be recom- 
mended as standard English is ably discussed in the introduc- 
tion. With some of the statements about matters of detail we 
are inclined to disagree. Thus, in the speech of educated 
Londoners, the e in ded is not as open as in German Bett, the 
o in stone is not open, the vowel in /oo/ is not identical with that 
in Vàr. But, on the whole, the description of English speech- 
sounds is very good. 

The etymology of words is briefly indicated. Full use has 
been made of all available authorities ; as far as we have tested 
it the book is trustworthy in this respect. No two compilers 
would proceed in the same manner in the selection of words. 
Prof. Schréer, of course, ignores the older periods of the 
language, Spenser being the most archaic writer included. 
Considerable space has been given to technical terms. Prof. 
Schréer gracefully acknowledges the great help which he has 
derived in this department from Muret’s fine dictionary. 

We have noted some omissions ; for instance: “ galley-slip,” 
“to machine,” “ grotesque type” (“‘clarendon” is not properly 
explained), ‘‘ process block,” “ half-tone block,” “ collotype,” 
“half-timbered,” “ Sheraton ” (Chippendale furniture is described 
as leicht und elegant!) The motor car and the free wheel 


are probably too recent to be included ; but pyjamas and the 
cummerbund have been with us some time. Perhaps the de- 
partment least satisfactorily represented is modern slang ; 
some may consider this an advantage. It is not at all clear 
what principle of selection was adopted with regard to these 
words. Cracked is given, but neither dotty nor balmy ; kicksies, 
but neither fear/res nor cady ; the masher, but not the dounder ; 
funk, but not the needle ; the blues, but not the kump. Asa 
general rule, however, all words and phrases to be met with in 
good conversation and literature will be found here, with trust- 
worthy German renderings. The arrangement of the various 
meanings of an English word is instructive, in many cases a 
lesson in what we are beginning to call semasiology. The im- 
provement on the old “ Grieb ” is very marked. Prof. Schréer 
and his publishers deserve grateful recognition for producing this 
excellent book. We look forward with pleasure to the appear- 
ance of the second volume. 


The Odes of Horace. Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN. 
Illustrations. (Price §s. Blackie.) 
The illustrations, which are the distinguishing mark of this edition, 
vary in merit. The full-page ones (in particular the frontispiece, 
Hermes, Orpheus, and Eurydice of the Naples Museum) are excellent ; 
the reproductions of statues and busts are poor. Mr. Gwynn con- 
tributes a graceful introduction on the genius of Horace, but he has 
no pretensions to be a critical editor. Thus he takes the old Oxford 
Pocket Text with all its faults of spelling. The notes are mainly con- 
strues, some extending over a dozen lines, and the real creces are not 
seriously dealt with. Thus the very difficult stanza beginning ‘‘ Immunis 
aram ” is construed without a word of comment: ‘‘ Si non periret im- 
miserabilis ?” is left without a note. Sometimes the note, when there 
is one, does not agree with the construe: ‘f mirum quod foret omnibus” 
is translated ‘‘that it might be a miracle,” and god is parsed as a 
consecutive relative; ‘‘reparavit oras” is translated ‘‘sought in ex- 
change,” and annotated ‘‘ gained in exchange.” In III. i., 9, ‘est ut 
viro vir’’ is not ‘it is a fact that,” but ‘it may be that.” In IV. iii., 
“ O Melpomene, the man whom at his birth hour you shall once for all 
have beheld with gentle ray ” is a schoolboy construe, or misconstrue, 
instead of ‘‘on whose cradle thou hast cast but one gracious glance.” 
In the same ode, ‘‘ O (zu yc) donatura (sis)... si libeat ” is a false 
construction interpolated by the editor. The appendices on metre are 
likewise perfunctory. The scheme of the Sapphic is given thus : 


With forty-eight 


Se oe geil Seon S 
while for the Alcaic the possibility of an initial short syllable in the 
first three lines is not recognized. 


“ Blackwoods’ English Classics.”—(1) Lamb, Select Essays. 
by AGNES WILSON. 
price 2s. 6d.) 


Edited 

(7x 43f in., pp. xxxviii., 268, with portrait ; 

(2) Scott, Marmion. Edited by ALEXANDER 
MACKIE, M.A. (Same size, pp. xxv., 276, with portrait; price 
Is. 6d.) (3) Pope, Rape of the Lock and other Poems. Edited by 
GEORGE SouTar, M.A., Litt.D. (Same size, pp. liii., 240, with 
portrait ; price 2s. 6d.) (4) Hazlitt, Essays on Poctry. Edited by 
D. Nicnot SmMirH, M.A. (Same size, pp. xliii., 250, with 
portrait ; price 2s. 6d.) (5) Milon, Samson Agonistes. Edited 
by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. (Same size, pp. xxxiv., 129, with 
portrait ; price 2s. 6d.) 

Most of our readers must be already well acquainted with the general 
excellence of this series. The volumes are carefully edited, well 
printed, and neatly bound. The introductions and notes are well 
informed, and diligently kept within the bounds of moderation. Taken 
as a whole, the series deserves to rank amongst the best of its kind at 
present being produced. 

(1) Miss Wilson provides a simple, sympathetic, and sufficient in- 
troduction to the twenty-one essays which the volume contains. The 
essays themselves are well chosen, and the notes supplied are brief, 
well informed, and to the point. The only place where we find our- 
selves differing from the editor is where she styles Lamb’s ‘‘ Specimens 
of English Dramatic Poets who lived about the time of Shakespeare ” 
a masterpiece of selection and annotation. It is a singularly interesting 
volume in the light it throws on what Lamb liked and thought; but it 
is not to our mind a masterpiece. This, however, is a matter of 
personal opinion. Miss Wilson’s edition is in every sense a satisfactory 
one. 

(2) Mr. Mackie’s introduction is businesslike, and briefly touches on 
all the necessary points. The material of the notes was largely supplied 
by Scott himself, but Mr. Mackie has reduced these notes to reasonable 
limits, and supplemented them where necessary. They are not unduly 
numerous, nor do they contain any gratuitous learnedness. The result 
is a thoroughly serviceable edition. 

(3) The ‘‘ other poems” are the ‘‘ Essay on Criticism,” the ‘* Essay 
on Man,” the ‘‘ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,” and the ‘‘ Epistle to 
Augustus.” Dr. Soutar supplies a short but well written and interest- 
ing introduction, dealing with Pope’s literary life and the topics which 
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arise out of it, and in particular with the poems in the volume. His 
judgments are moderate and well expressed, and both the praise and 
the blame are fair and reasonable. His criticisms also are sound and 
satisfactory. The notes are well informed, sutticiently full, and not 
unnecessarily numerous ; they explain clearly all that needs explana- 
tion, and supply all the references required. A short appendix on 
Pope's rhymes is added—interesting, very much to the point, and 
useful. The edition is a good one. 

(4), We must confess that we are not amongst the ardent admirers 
of Hazlitt. Though his criticisms are frequently acute and sound, he 
does not seem to us to always write with his eye on the object or with 
sufficient information ; he is prejudiced and at times bitter. At his 
best his style seems to us only a superior kind of journalese. This 
may be prejudice on our part, but to our mind Mr. Nichol Smith's 
estimate of Hazlitt in his introduction is unduly high, well informed as 
that introduction otherwise is. Hazlitt had a vicious habit of loading 
his pages with quotations and references—the former being frequently 
inaccurate. Mr. Nichol Smith has traced most of the quotations to 
their sources, and corrected them where necessary—a work of con- 
siderable labour—and only a few are left unexplained. The same is 
true of the references. The volume gives ample evidence of careful 
editing. 

(5) Mr. Blakeney gives us in his introduction a short account of 
Milton’s life, and a few simple statements about ‘f Samson Agonistes,” 
short and to the point. Nor are the notes unduly long or unduly 
numerous; they supply all the help that the young student really 
needs. Mr. Blakeney acknowledges his indebtedness to other editors, 
and modestly makes no claim to originality for his edition. It is 
true that there is little room for originality with regard to a poem 
which has been so often and so fully edited ; nevertheless, the work of 
selecting his material, and the form which he gives it in his notes, are 
Mr. Blakeney’s own, and most satisfactorily has he performed his task. 
He has given us a very acceptable edition, and one far more suitable 
to the young student than some of its more elaborate predecessors. 


Doña Perfecta. By B. PEREZ Gaps. Edited by A. R. MARSH. 
(Price 4s. 6d. Ginn & Co.) 

The editor’s ably written historical sketch of the Spanish novel, 
though necessarily brief, leads up in a natural manner to the writings 
of Pérez Galdós, the celebrated Spanish author. In order to read 
“ Dona Perfecta” intetligently, some acquaintance with the conditions 
under which it was written is essential. The dominating influences at 
work in the mind of the author, the general idea of the story, the par- 
ticular stage of the author’s literary career at which the work was pro- 
duced—these are to a novel like ‘“ Doña Perfecta” what the setting is 
to a jewel. Knowing this, the editor has taken great care (in his intro- 
duction) to make these points quite clear to the reader. It is, we 
think, a mistake to tell of the ‘‘annihilation” of Pepe Rey in the 
introduction (page xi.), as it will tend to lessen the interest in the story. 
In “ Doña Perfecta”? ‘‘ the new and the old are brought face to face.” 
A population eaten up with self-satisfaction and conceit born of the 
grossest ignorance ; murder committed at the command of a woman 
who, whilst exacting slavish obedience from her half-savage dependants, 
is yet the tool of a designing priest ; intolerance, superstition, hypocrisy, 
cathedral dignitaries who call intelligent criticism ‘‘ atheism,” and who 
foster revolution—all these, the author tells us, existed (are they still to 
be found ?) in Spain but a few years ago side by side with modern edu- 
cation, manly independence of thought, and scientific research. Feudal- 
ism, gross ignorance, and savagery co-existing with popular representa- 
tion, general education, and fefesvufiy! An almost inconceivable state 
of things. This novel forms part of Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s ‘‘ International 
Modern Language Series.” This means (as most of our readers now 
know) that the text is accurate, the type bold and clear, the paper 
good, the binding neat and strong, and the notes all that can be desired. 
Readers are fortunate in being able to procure such a really first-class 
edition of a first-class modern Spanish novel. 


L. Moratin’s El Si de las Ninas. Edited by Dr. J. D. M. Forp. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Ginn & Co.) 

There can be no doubt that the publishers have shown sound judg- 
ment in selecting this comedy of Moratin’s to form part of their excellent 
“ International Modern Language Series.” D. Vicente Salva strongly 
recommended all who wished to learn ‘‘good Castilian” to read 
Leandro Moratín. The same writer said that Moratin’s works possessed 
“ regularidad y buen dialogo,” and proclaimed them ‘‘ modelos de len- 
guaje correcto y de otras infinitas bellezas.” Dr. Ford, in his admirably 
written introduction, rightly calls ‘‘ El Si de las Niñas” a ‘* master- 
piece.” When it was first produced in Madrid in 1806 it was most 

favourably received ; performances were given in the provinces, and 
, there was such a demand for the book that four editions were printed 
in Madrid in one year. Andres Prieto made his first appearance on the 
Madrid stage in ‘* El Si de las Niñas,” creating a favourable impression 
in the part of Don Diego. Extracts from this comedy are to be found 
jn most books of *‘ Selections,” whilst quotations are met with every- 
lvhere, even in the “ Reading Books” of Mantilla and others, so that 
alie student will, in reading this work, come across many old friends. 
OM his introduction the editor traces the growth of the drama in Spain, 


and gives a sketch of the author’s life and works. The notes at the 
end will be of real service to the student. This edition of Moratin’s 
masterpiece cannot fail to please all who are interested in Spanish 
literature. 


Buller’s Campaign with the Natal Field Force of rgoo. By 
E. Brake KNOX. (Price 10s. 6d. net. Johnson.) 

This is a very creditable piece of work by a young Army doctor. 
The general outline of the operations is taken from the published 
dispatches, but the author is able to supply a good deal of interesting 
detail from his personal experience. He was on Spion Kop when the 
fighting began; was temporarily made a prisoner next day, while 
attending to the wounded, and discussed the action with the Boers ; 
was in the forefront of the fighting round Petershill, which led to the 
relief of Ladysmith, and was himself slightly wounded. He accom- 
panied the Natal force across the Drakensberg and on to Lydenburg. 
He wisely abstains from criticism, and tells his tale simply without 
much striving after pictorial effect. In an appendix he adds a good 
note on the medical aspect of the campaign. 


‘© Murray’s Home and School Library.”—/n¢roduction to Poctry. By 
LAURIE MAGNUs. (Price 2s.) 

The object of this book is ‘‘to convey the elements of taste and 
judgment in poetry by the natural or direct method of literature- 
teaching.” We may fairly ask how a Poetics, be it never so simple 
and lucid, can lend itself to the direct method. The direct method 
of instilling a love and appreciation of poetry is surely to make the 
pupil read poetry that is at once good in itself and suitable to his age 
and temperament. The part of the teacher is to guide him in his 
choice, and he can do something more. If he loves the poetry himself, 
he can in more ways than one show the pupil that he loves it, and 
such love is infectious. There comes a later stage when it is possible 
to analyze poetry, and, to a limited extent, to point out the elements 
of beauty and pathos. It is at this stage, we take it, that Mr. Magnus 
intends to take his pupil, and he has much that is sound, if it is not 
strikingly original, to say about poetic expression and poetic truth, 
but it is no more the direct method than an essay of Ste. Beuves. 
The volume is, in fact, a pleasant causerie, chats on philology and 
metrics, appreciations of Robert Browning and Stephen Phillips, and 
excursuses on the meaning of pietas and Aristotle's xa@apais. The 
book provokes dissent, and this isa point in its favour: it will make the 
student think. We have not space to discuss any of Mr. Magnus’ literary 
judgments, but we should like to break a lance over his classification 
by poetical merit of words (page 17). Why should ambient be barred 
as “a proud, stilted, white-fingered, mincing word”? Are Milton's 
“ambient light”? and M. Arnold’s ‘ circumambient gloom” blots? 
‘© Ambidextrous cannot ofiter any good testimonials.” Is not ‘* these 
ambidexter Gibeonites ” good mintage? “Amble has never shown 
any desire to go out of its own province.” What of Crabbe’s ‘their 
wanton ambling and their watchful wiles"? Words are ciphers, and 
their value varies infinitely with their collocation. What would 
Mr. Magnus say to “ button,” ‘‘dodge” ‘‘mixen”; yet each has been 
sublimed by a great poet. 


Experimental Chemistry. By L. C. NEWELL. (Heath & Co.) 

The method of instruction adopted in this book is based upon short 
descriptive paragraphs, interspersed with directions relating to experi- 
mental work to be carried out by the student himself. Appended to 
each section are questions, or suggestions, which are intended to arouse 
a spirit of deeper inquiry than can be satisfied by reference to this book 
alone. The general idea and arrangement are good, and the printing 
and illustrations are excellent. Nevertheless a large amount of space 
is filled with wearisome description of practical details which an ex- 
perienced teacher would dispose of much more effectively by a few 
minutes’ oral instruction. If the book is intended for the use of 
students who are quite ignorant of chemical manipulation, and have no 
instructor, then these minutie are useful ; but otherwise they are best 
omitted. The definitions of ‘‘acid” and ‘‘ base ” on page 128 might 
be improved, and surely it is not true to say that ‘* bases, as a rule, turn 
red litmus paper blue.” Again, on page 119, we find the serious mis- 
statement that “‘ hydroxides are usually called alkalies, and their 
chemical action is called alkaline.” On attempting the expenment 
described on page 117 the student will soon discover that ‘‘ any metal ”’ 
will of react with dilute acids in the same manner as zinc. There is a 
suspicion on page 303 that the inactivity of aluminium towards dilute 
sulphuric acid has been overlooked by the author. The volume con- 
cludes with a glossary of terms, a list of useful books of reference, and 
instructions for preparing the common laboratory reagents. 


Illustrations of the C.G.S. System of Units. 
(Price 5s. Macmillan.) 
Determinations and redeterminations of physical constants are con- 
tinually being undertaken, and any collection of such data needs 
frequent revision. Prof. Everett’s excellent book has now been in use 
for more than a quarter of a century, and the fifth edition has recently 
appeared, in which there is much that is new and interesting. It is 

(Continued on page 426.) 


By J. D. EVERETT. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Cassell & Company's Prize Volumes. 


Works by Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D., &c. 
THE EARTH'S BEGINNING. With 4 Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. With 24 Coloured Plates and 


numerous Illustrations. New and Revised Edition. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF THE SUN. With 8 Coloured Plates and other Ilus- 


trations. Cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 
STAB LAND. Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the 
Heavens. With Rembrandt Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations. Revised 


Edition. Cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


Works by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 


WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA. With Frontispiece and 180 
Pictures from Photographs direct from Nature by C. KEARTON. Cheap 
Edition. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

WILD LIFE AT HOME: How to Study and Photograph it. 
Profusely Illustrated from Photographs direct from Nature by C. KEARTON. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 

OUR RAREE BRITISH BREEDING BIRDS: Their Nests, 
Eggs, and Summer Haunts. With about 70 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs direct from Nature by C. KEARTON. Cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

OUR EIRD FRIENDS. With 100 Illustrations from Photographs direct 
from Nature by C. KEARTON. Cloth gilt, 5s. 

STRANGE ADVENTURES IN DICKY-EIED LAND: Stories 
told by Mother Birds to Amuse their Chicks, and overheard by 
R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. Illustrated from Photographs taken direct from 
Nature by C. KEARTON. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


A MASQUE OF DAYS. From the Last Essays of Elia. Newly Dressed 
and Decorated by WALTER CRANE. Containing 40 pages of Designs 
printed in Colour. 6s. 


MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOUR. By W. L. WYLLIE, 
A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, 5s. 
By J. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURBS. 
MACWHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, ss. 

PICTORIAL SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. With 320 Copyright 
Illustrations from Photographs. Cloth gilt, gs. 

FAMILIAR BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
With 18 magnificent Coloured Plates. 6s. 

QUEEN VICTORIA: a Personal Sketch. 
With 3 Rembrandt Plates and numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE QUEEN'S EMPIRE. With nearly 700 exquisite Illustrations, 
reproduced from authentic Photographs. Two Volumes, gs. each. 

BRITAIN’S SEA-KINGS AND SEA-PIGHTS. By Popular Writers. 
Illustrated by leading Artists. Complete Volume, 7s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ANIMALS. By HENRY SCHERREN, 
F.Z.S. With 13 Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations. Cheap 


Edition, 6s. 
CASSELL'S MAGAZINE. With about 600 Original 


Illustrations. 5s. 

PERIL AND PATRIOTISM: True Tales of Heroic Deeds and 
Startling Adventures. oso pages. Profusely Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 
ss. (Also Edition on better paper, 7s. 6d.) 

THE CHILD’S EIBLE. New Edition. 
Modern Artists, including 12 in Colours. 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

LITTLE FOLKS. Midsummer Volume. 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, ss. 

UNDER THE GREAT BHAR. By KIRK MUNROE. With 1:2 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

WITH REDSKINS ON THE WARPATH. By S. WALKEY. With 
8 Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

- MES. PEDEERSON’'S NIECE. By ISABEL SUART ROBSON. With 

8 Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


A GIRL WITHOUT AMBITION. By ISABEL SUART ROBSON. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


TOM AND SOME OTHER GIELS. By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. 
G. pe Horne Vaizey). With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


SISTERS THREE. By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs. G. oe H 
Vaizey). With 8 Full-page ae ae 3s. 6d. ae 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Cassell’s Fine Art Edition. With 120 Original 
INustrations by WALTER PAGET. Cloth, 38. 6d.; buckram gilt, gilt 


edges, 55. 

TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. STEVENSON. New Edition, reset, 
with 50 Original Illustrations by WAL PAGET. 

THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. STEVENSON. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations by H. M. PAGET. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 10 
Full-page Illustrations by WAL PAGET. 3s. 6d. 

ALFRED SHAW, Cricketer: his Career 
Recorded by A. W. PULLIN (“Old Ebor”). 
Illustrations from Photographs. 2s. 6d. 

BRITAIN’S ROLL OF GLORY: 
Heroes and their Valour. 
Revised and Enlarged. 
WOOD. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED PRIZE CA TALOGUE, containing a list of 
Prize Books adopted by the London School Board, vc., and CASSELL'S 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE, giving particulars of several hundred Books 
suitable Jor presentation, will be sent, post Sree, on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


By W. F. KIRBY. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Midsummer Volume. 


With 100 Full-page Plates by 
620 pages, handsomely bound in 


and Reminiscences. 
Containing 16 Full-page 


or, The Victoria Cross, its 
l By D. H. PARRY. Cheap Edition, 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations by STANLEY L. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
JAMES GALT & CO, 


Educational Booksellers and Stationers, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THEIR REMOVAL TO MORE COMMODIOUS 


AND SUITABLE PREMISES AT 


26 & 28 John Dalton St., Manchester. 


SPEGIAL SHOWROOM FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 


Very large selection in every class of Binding. 


BOOKS BLOCKED IN GOLD WITH 
| SCHOOL ARMS. 


INSPECTION INVITED. CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


Tutorial Preparations: Natural History 


LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES 


In every branch of Natural Science, from 6s. per dozen. 


Stem Structure, Leaf and Floral Structure, Ovaries, Fruits, Seeds, &c. 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute, China Grass, Silk, Wool, &c. 


THE 


Student's Series of “ Microscopical Studies ” 
In “ELEMENTARY” and “ADVANCED BOTANY,” 


Comprising 48 Preparations. £1. Is. net. 


BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIVE DIAGRAMS, 1s. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


48 Preparations to illustrate the ‘‘ Histology of the Rabbit.” 
£1. Is. net. 


The Type Preparations tn this Series can only be supplicd at the prices indicated. 


460 Lantern Slides to illustrate Human Physiology and Histology. 


Plain Slides, 6s. per doz. ; Coloured Slides from 12s. per doz. 


3,000 Lantern Slides to illustrate the “Animal Kingdom.” 

2,000 TA i i “Vegetable Kingdom.” 

1,500 Lantern Slides to illustrate Geology, Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, &c. 


20,000 Microscopical Preparations in Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. 


PREPARERS OF LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES ONLY. 


CATALOGUES for Session 1901-1902 now Ready, Post free. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd., 


48 Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 
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much more than a mere collection of numerical tables, and contains an 
enormous amount of valuable information in a very concise form ; refer- 
ences to the sources from which the data have been obtained are always 
given. No physical laboratory can aftord to be without it. Although 
great care has in general been exercised in giving the latest determina- 
tions, yet an exception appears in the table of melting points, where 
antimony is stated to melt at 432° C., which is much below its true point 
of fusion, and more accurate values might have been assigned to several 
other substances in the list. 


Introduction to Chemical Philosophy. By W. A. TILDEN. Tenth 
edition. (Price §s.-6d. ; without Answers to Problems, price §s. 
Longmans.) 

For many years Prof. Tilden’s work has occupied a unique position 
among text-books of chemistry, for the method of treatment is entirely 
different from that usually adopted in elementary works on the subject. 
The reader who wants a mere catalogue of the chemical properties of 
substances or a compendium of experiments will not find either in this 
volume. The student who has already a fair acquaintance with the 
common phenomena of chemical science is best fitted to appreciate the 
broad and general view of the subject so excellently placed before him 
by Dr. Tilden. He will be enabled to grasp, and make his own, the 
fundamental theories on which the whole fabric of modern chemistry 
rests, and he will realize how impossible it is to study the chemistry 
of any substance without considering its relationship to others. Much 
greater attention is paid to the consideration of questions of constitution 
than is generally the case, and many advanced students would do 
well to read the book, if for this only. The recent advances which 
have been made in physical chemistry have necessitated rewriting much 
of the former edition, and it will now be found quite up to date in this 
respect. We think that the work would be still more valuable to the 
earnest student if references to original papers were given. 


(1) Aiyebraical Exercises. By H. S. HALL, M.A. (Price 2s. 
Macmillan.) (2) Rivingtons’ Junior Mathematics.” — 4 /rebra, 
Part I. By H. G. Wiıruis, M.A. (Price 1s. ; with answers, 
Is. 4d.) 

(1) Mr. Hall has compiled a series of examples supplementary to the 
numerous sets contained in Hall and Knights ‘‘ Algebra for Beginners ” 
and ‘‘ Elementary Algebra ” (chapters i.—xxvii.). They extendas far as 
problems leading to simultaneous quadratic equations, certain types 
being represented more fully than in these books. The problems lead- 
ing to equations are classified under the heading of ‘* Typical Worked 
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Examples,” and there are five sets of test-papers for revision at different 
stages. There can be but one opinion as to the care with which the 
examples are arranged and every variety treated, but we feel that the 
continued use of such a book must lead to a good deal of mentat 
idleness. 

(2) Mr. Willis’s collection goes as far as simple quadratic equations, 
and is arranged on a different plan. The examples are grouped in sets 
for an hour’s work, with oral questions at the beginning and harder 
examples at the end, and throughout there are parallel sets for use, if 
required, in successive terms. The low price and the consideration 
shown for both dull and clever pupils are noteworthy features. 
Elementary Geometry, Plane and Solid. By T. F. HOLGATE. (Price 6s- 

Macmillan. ) 

We feel sure that this work will meet with a hearty reception from 
all who are interested in the reform of geometrical teaching. In plane 
geometry there are few, if any, propositions that are not to be found in 
any one of the half-dozen best English editions of Euclid ; but, being 
unhampered by Euclid’s sequence, the author has grouped his proposi- 
tions in the natural order. Algebraical methcds are used in the dis- 
cussion of proportion, and occasionally find a place (as in some of the 
theorems given in the second book of Euclid) when more strictly 
geometrical proofs might seem preferable. Solid geometry, as is usual 
in American text-books, is carried much further than with us ; and the 
chapters on lines and planes in space, prisms and pyramids, cylinders 
and cones, and the sphere cover the course dictated by the London 
Intermediate examinations. Taken as a whole, the book seems to us 
an excellent one, and it would be difficult, we think, to find an 
introduction to geometry in which the natural development of the 
subject and attention to the needs of beginners are more successfully 
combined. 


We have received the first number of the Ancestor (price §s. net, 
Constable), a new quarterly of county and family history, heraldry, and 
antiquities. It is a substantial, well printed, and well illustrated 
volume, and is significant of the recent revival of interest in these 
subjects. Its articles are varied, but may be divided into two groups— 
descriptive papers, of which those by Mr. St. John Hope on the 
King’s Coronation ornaments, and Lady Victoria Manners on the 
miniatures at Belvoir, deserve special mention; and controversial 
papers, in which Mr. Horace Round and his friends expose vogus 
pedigrees and the misdeeds of the heralds. It is a useful task, but the 
tomahawk is used rather too freely. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


Educational Publishers, 
(LONDON, BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
MARTIN’S STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 


(FRED. J. MATHESON, London Representative.) 


A GENERAL HISTORY FOR COLLEGES AND HICH SCHOOLS. 


By P. V. N. MYERS, recently Professor of History and Political Economy, University of Cincinnati. 


9 ST. LONDON, W.C. 


Half-leather, 7!2 x 5 ins., x. +759 pp- 31 maps, 145 illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


A complete outline in one volume of the World’s History, from that of Eastern Nations to the present time, accepted and recommended by 
all leading Colleges and Universities in the United States as the best brief course in General History. 


Mr. J. L. Paton, Head of University College School, writes of this book as follows :—‘* We had a thorough look round to see which was 
the best General History in the market for use in our Commercial Department. As the result we adopted Myers’ book, and we have never 
regretted it. The book is well written, conveniently divided, well illustrated, and, above all, it has the right perspective. The teachers like the 
book to teach from ; the boys like it to learn from, and use it freely for historical essay subjects. I have never hesitated to recommend it.” 

The School World says:—‘' This is a handsome volume, well printed on good, thin paper, admirably equipped with illustrations and maps .. . and bound in half 


morocco. The text is clear, readable, and well proportioned (bisecting at A.D. 476), and it attains a high level of accuracy. Altogether, the book strikes us as by far 
the fullest and cheapest single volume manual of ‘General History’ with which we are yet acquainted.” 


Teachers desiring to examine this book with a view to its adoption for class use may obtain a copy on approval by writing for it. 


FULL CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GINN & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 9 St. Martin's Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Bill ts still in a fluid state, and we must wait for 
the Report stage—that is the Autumn Session—when 
we may hope that at least all inconsistencies will be removed 
Th and some of the numerous ambiguities 
e Song of À . 
the Bill. cleared up, before we pronounce on it a 
final opinion. Politics, according to Prof. 
Seeley, are history in the making, but, with all his accomp- 
lishments, Mr. Balfour would find it an impossible task to 
write a clear history of the Bill. The optional clause was 
intended merely as a scaffolding, and has gone, as we fore- 
saw; but the One Authority, which was proclaimed the 
corner-stone, has gone likewise. Yet, with all its shifts 
and changes, its compromises and vacillations, the main 
principle of the Bill is preserved, and this principle com- 
mends itself to us, not as by any means ideal, or one that 
any educator would sanction were he legislating for a new 
commonwealth, but as the best possible under the political 
conditions of the hour. It is that all schools of the people 
must be brought up to and maintained at a certain standard 
of efficiency ; that, to secure this end, existing denomina- 
tional schools must be utilized and supported at the public 
cost, their secular teaching being subject to public control, 
while as regards their religious teaching they retain their 
independence. We must wait to see the text before pro- 
nouncing judgment on Mr. Balfour’s promised amendment 
to remedy the acknowledged grievance of Nonconformists 
in villages where there is only one Church school. 


O far, the amendments introduced into the Bill in July 
are all to the good. The one vital principle has not 
been shaken, but a good deal of backbone has been im- 


ported into the clauses. Mr. H. Hobhouse, 
the official spokesman of the County 
Councils’ Association, has been by far the 
most successful amender of the Bill. On Clause 2, he 
succeeded in making compulsory the application to edu- 
cation of the whole local taxation grant, as well as in 
introducing words compelling Local Authorities to “ con- 
sider the needs of” their districts. Again, it was on his 
Initiative that the “ elementary option,” otherwise Clause 5, 
was first amended into absurdity and then deleted. Once 
more he was able to induce the Government to restore to a// 
the minor urban bodies their concurrent 1d. rate, which 
they now employ under the Technical Instruction Acts. 
Finally, the amended form of Clause 7, set down by Mr. 
Balfour on July 17, whereby the number of managers of 
schools is to be fixed and representation given to Parish 
Councils and parents, was taken almost bodily from Mr. 
Hobhouse’s proposal recommended for acceptance in these 
columns last month. Sir A. Rollit scored two points by 
inducing the Government to permit an unlimited secondary 
rate in county boroughs without any veto from above, and 
a similar rate in counties by simple consent of the Local 
Government Board, without the cumbrous machinery of 
Provisional Order. Sir W. Anson’s exploit in introducing 
the Cowper-Temple clause into secondary education was no 
mean one, and served to show that the extreme clerical 
party, who were supposed to influence the Government so 
much, number only twenty-nine. 


Amendments 
to the Bill. 


if was certainly not very brave of Mr. Balfour to leave 

open the question of the elementary option and simply 
to support it in his private capacity. It is well known that 
the option was not in the Bill when it first 


0 peona Claws went before the Cabinet. The Duke of 
went. Devonshire, however, was so frightened at 


the “‘alarums and excursions” of his own 
familiar county, the West Riding, that he gave instructions 
for something to be done to mitigate the terror of that 
Council. Mr. Chamberlain also desired to save the face of 
the School Boards in some of the large towns by holding 
out the possibility that after all they might not be swallowed 
up by the Town Councils. But, as we have pointed out, 
the case was already given away before Mr. Hobhouse’s 
amendment was reached. Once the special aid grant was 
removed and a new Treasury grant offered to the Local 
Authorities, it was evident that these Local Authorities must 
be universal, or there would be no machinery to carry out 
the distribution of the grant. It is highly significant that 
the four teacher members of the House and several other 
leading Liberals voted for the removal of the option. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s accident, which we all regret, was in this one 
respect felix opportunitate. 


R. BALFOUR’S proposed concession to the advocates 
of public control whereby the representation of one- 
third granted to the Local Authority is changed to two- 
sixths seems to commend itself to neither 
party. In the same column of the Zimes 
is a letter signed by the leading ecclesiastics 
of Yorkshire warning the Government that there must be no 
tampering with the clear working majority retained by the 
denominationalists, and a letter from Mr. E. N. Buxton 
protesting against the necessity of appointing a separate 
body of managers for each school. “ Hitherto we have 
suffered under ‘hole and corner’ committees, ‘hole and 
corner’ parochial School Boards. ... In my county, at any 
rate, we cannot keep up the standard of managing bodies if 
so many are required.” 


Local 
Managers. 
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MOST important concession, but, after all, an entirely 
just one, has been announced by Mr. Balfour. “ His 
right honourable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer ” 
has agreed that in future the day training 
student in a hostel should receive the same 
payment for his maintenance as is now 
granted to the students in residential training colleges. 
This concession will have two beneficial effects. It will 
remove the opposition to the existing sectarian teaching in 
training colleges—though the rigidity of this is distinctly 
modified by the Bill—and it will render the establishment 
of additional hostels and the enlargement of the day train- 
ing system comparatively simple. We have never advocated 
the establishment of additional residential colleges. The 
solution to the problem of over-pressure is to be found, we 
are sure, in the increase of facilities for day students at 
Universities and University colleges. 


Hostels. 


ROF. BEECHING, in a pleasant volume of essays 
entitled “ Religio Laici,” adumbrates an education 

Bill such as should commend itself to the religiously minded 
Prof. Beeching laymen whom he addresses. He proposes 
on the Bill. that the whole cost of primary education 
should be borne by the State, for preference 

by taxes, and not by rates; that no distinction should be 
made between religious and secular teaching, the State 
grant being available for both kinds; that the Cowper- 
Temple clause should continue in force, but that the 
Apostles’ Creed should be excepted as not a “formulary 
distinctive of a denomination.” In return for this relief he 
would consent to the representation of the Local Authority 
to the extent of one-third upon Boards of Management in 
Church schools. Undenominationalism is scouted as a 
caput mortuum—what is left when the essential of each sect 
has been eliminated. We do not propose to discuss a 
scheme which even Lord Hugh Cecil would think too 
extravagant for practical politics, but will content ourselves 
with traversing a single point in the essay. Prof. Beeching 
claims to be interpreting the true mind of Mr. Forster in 
1870, drafting such a Bill as he would have introduced had 
he now been living. How does this theory square with a 
quotation from Mr. Forster’s speeches given in this very 
essay? “Surely the time will come when we shall find out 
how we can agree better on these matters, when men will 
find out that on the main questions of religion they agree, 
and that they can teach them in common to their children.” 
But for one clear statement of fact we are grateful to Prof. 
Beeching. Ministers of religion are not teachers, and to 
hand over to them the religious teaching of school-children, 
to the exclusion of the regular teachers, would be mistaken 
in theory and impossible in practice. The parson, he sees, 
would fare no better than “ Mossoo ” did in public schools. 


(ANON MACCOLL evidently regards the Government 
Bill as pills against the earthquake. The mass of 
voters in England are divorced from the land, and live from 

hand to mouth. The only safeguard 
Canon Kap against revolution is religious teaching ; 
"therefore “ capitalists, employers of labour, 
and owners of property, whatever their own beliefs or non- 
beliefs, had the most vital interest, in a material sense, in 
the question of elementary education.” The Canon’s 
solution is universal School Boards, with facilities for every 
denomination to teach its own creed in all State schools. 
We may be mistaken, but it looks as if the Canon had 
borrowed a hint from Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall” :— 
“The various modes of worship which prevailed in the 
Roman world were all considered by the people as equally 


—- 


true;. by the philosopher as equally false; and by the 
magistrate as equally useful.” 


RCHDEACON SANDFORD has published his recent 
4 charges under the title of ‘‘ The Church and the New 
Century,” and the last of these is devoted to the Education 


Arohdcaso Bill. Though the Archdeacon blessed it, 
Sandford and would rather have it as it stands (or, 
on the Bill. rather, as it stood) than nothing at all, yet 
the defects he notes in it are neither few 

nor slight. In the first place, he complained that it gives 


secondary education the go-by. ‘The Local Authorities 
will have little time and less desire to give thought to 
secondary education, intent as they will be on elementary 
education, and fearing the increase of burden on the rates 
which any expenditure on secondary education will entail.” 
Secondly, inspection is a double-edged weapon, and there 
is no provision for transferring local inspection and adjust- 
ing or subordinating it to central inspection. Thirdly, the 


smallness of the areas for which Local Authorities may be 


chosen is a grave defect. This is a serious enough indict- 
ment, and we pass over the objections which the Archdeacon 
as a Churchman brings against the Bill. 


S JOSHUA FITCH sends a timely letter to the Times 
criticizing the attractive proposal for a direct elective 
representation of the parents on the managing bodies of 
voluntary schools. Parents are scattered 
The Parent i ge 

Manager. units, and it is not to be expected that they 
will organize themselves for the sole purpose 
of electing one-fourth of the managing body. “The only . 
practicable way of attaining the object,” Sir Joshua continues, 
“is to take some public body known to the law, with 
responsible officers and an organization of its own, to choose 
for its purpose the one most likely to include the parents of 
scholars and to understand their interests, and then to con- 
fide to this body the duty of appointing members on the 
managing committee of each school or group of schools.” 
The Borough Council and the Parish Council are obviously 

the local bodies best fitted to exercise this trust. 


R. BALFOUR’S first public utterance as Prime 
Minister was more witty than wise, and his double- 
barrelled epigram—“ Certain gentlemen are anxious to de- 
prive London of water lest the country 
and Weter should obtain education ”—which he de- 
clared was an exact description of the 
present condition of affairs, scored at most an outer. All 
opposition is, or seems to the “‘ ins,” factious, and, in this case, 
the only just charge that can be brought against the 
Liberals is that they have no alternative policy to propose. 
The one serious announcement in Mr. Balfour’s Fulham 
speech was the intention of the Government to introduce, 
next year, a Bill dealing with London on the same lines. 
This can only mean that the London School Boards will 
go the way of other School Boards, and that elementary 
education will be entrusted to the Borough Councils. By 
analogy, the London County Council, acting through its 
Technical Education Board, would continue, on an ex- 
tended scale, the work of secondary education ; but, in 
view of the strained relations between the Government and 
the Council, this would be an unwarranted assumption. 
OY July 23 Mr. Eugene Wason asked the Vice- 
President: (1) How many of H.M. inspectors are at 
present engaged in inspecting secondary schools? (2) How 
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many of them are graduates of a British 
University? (3) How many have had three 
years’ experience as teachers in secondary 
schools? (4) Will registration in Column B be in future a 
necessary qualification for appointment to inspectorships ? 
Sir John Gorst’s answer was evasive and unsatisfactory :— 
(1) All H.M.I.’s inspect secondary schools of some kind. 
(2) Most are graduates. (3) Most have had some experience 
as teachers. (4) As the Register is not yet in existence, the 
Board cannot give the pledge. To ascertain the particulars 
asked for under (2) and (3) would (Sir John added) need 
personal inquiry, and this would be invidious. The public 
have at least a right to know what are the qualifications of 
existing inspectors, and to be assured that in future a 
private secretaryship or a tutorship shall not be a back door 
to the inspectorate. 


The 
Inspectorate. 


ANON LYTTELTON writes to the Pilot re Sir W. 
Anson’s amendment. He would resist the Cowper- 
Temple clause with might and main, but solely because it 


The violates a principle—the liberty of the 
Cowper-Temple subject. Otherwise he believes that it will 
Clause in have little or no effect. The quality of a 
eeu Bible lesson (and here we are entirely with 


him) depends on the spiritual convictions 
of the teacher, and it makes no material difference whether 
or no he is debarred from the use of formularies. But, 
while agreeing with his conclusion, we can hardly endorse 
his second argument, that the supply of religiously minded 
teachers is strictly limited, and therefore, if by the Cowper- 
Temple clause they are debarred from teaching ın certain 
schools, the Church will lose nothing. The advocates of 
women’s rights would hardly acquiesce in a law forbidding 
women to practise in hospitals on the ground that there are 
only a score or two of women doctors. 


HE Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, in 
pursuance of the resolution in Council that “ pro- 
vision should be made for the inclusion on the Register of 
all teachers who, by length of service and 
of Disguatif ed 00d work, have already proved themselves 
thoroughly efficient previous to the forma- 
tion of a Register,” invited the excluded 
teachers of London to a meeting held in King’s College on 
the 2rst ult. Aftera considerable debate, a resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Daniel was carried as thus amended: 
“Clause 4 of the Order in Council should be amended so 
as to admit to the Register all teachers over thirty who can 
produce evidence that they have been engaged in teaching 
in secondary schools for five years, and for three years 
previous to the opening of the Register in a recognized 
secondary school.” The extension of the years of grace 
from three to four is a real boon, but it is clear that, unless 
there is some further relaxation, a number of most merit- 
orious teachers will be left out in the cold. 


Teachers. 


NTIL a week or two ago, it was quite possible, and 
- indeed likely, that the Education Bill would have 
become law before the end of this Session. When it was 
A seen that this had become impossible, Dr. 
fresh — M hed wd 
Cockerton Bill. acnamara rushed to the rescue of the 
existing School Boards, and managed to 
pass through the House of Commons, with marvellous 
celerity, a one-clause Bill changing the date of the Cocker- 
ton Act from 1902 to 1903. Of course, the Government 
should have done this. The risk in leaving the matter to 
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a private member is great; for a single objector can 
block a private Bill. But Mr. Balfour had stated that 
members of School Boards would not run any personal 
risk of paying out of their own pockets for work condemned 
by the auditor, and, presumably, the Government thought 
this assurance was sufficient. Members of School Boards 
will certainly breathe more freely now that their “illegal 
expenditure ” is authorized for another year. 


[T is now definitely settled that the University of Cam- 

bridge will invite in the early autumn delegates from 
the professional associations and institutions to discuss the 
training of teachers in secondary schools. 
The Order in Council contemplates two 
methods of training. One is post-graduate, 
the other the training of the pupil-teacher. Conferences may 
be held and discussions continued without end ; but we fear 
there will be no unanimity attainable. The weakness of 
what we call for convenience the pupil-teacher system is that 
general education is interrupted, and the student’s energy is 
divided between acquiring knowledge for the development 
of his intellectual powers and acquiring in the class-room the 
practical solution of the problems of management and 
teaching. There is much to be said in favour of this view. 
The learning of theory is much more real to the student who 
knows somewhat of practice. But, on the whole, we in- 
cline to the view that general studies should go on con- 
tinuously until graduation without the distraction of pro- 


fessional specialization. 

N ANY boys’ schools are, we learn, adding, in response 
to the King’s suggestion, an extra few days or a 

weck to the already long summer holidays. But what is 

happening to the sisters? So far as our 


Training. 


PO aes information goes, girls’ schools are not 
Holidays. giving any additional holiday, and it is 


pointed out that the King’s suggestion only 
applied to the brothers. But why this injustice to the more 
industrious sex? Is it that no one has thought of writing 
to the Queen to ask her gracious intervention? Or is it 
that teachers in girls’ schools feel that holidays are long 
enough as it is, and do not like to suggest any further en- 
croachment on the precious hours gf study? Seriously 
speaking, it does seem to us a blunder that head masters 
should be charged to give this holiday under a penalty of 
seeming to be disloyal, while for head mistresses of 
secondary schools no such dilemma has been prepared. 
For once the King’s advisers have been caught napping. 


Te Faculty of Commerce created in the University of 

Birmingham will begin its work in October, and the 
first Professor of Commerce, Mr. W. J. Ashley, has issued an 
admirable pamphlet setting forth its purpose 
and programme. Prof. Ashley brings to 
his task the wide experience he gained in 
the States, and he quotes an American 
correspondent to show what ails the rising generation of 
business men in England : “ Americans succeed because of 
knowledge, a good start, no looking back, and no regrets. 
They take to business like a duck to water. Your English 
public-school men don’t—they go into business because they 
are shoved in. They despise it; and they vow that when 
they have made money enough they will clear out as soon 
as may be.” We may safely add that no student who has 
gone through the three years’ course as mapped out by 
Prof. Ashley, beginning with languages and history, and 
ending with Vaarenzunde, will despise his calling. 


The Birmingham 
Faculty 
of Commerce. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE future position of local University colleges in a State- and rate- 
supported system of education has not been sufficiently defined. Of 
so various a character are the services rendered by some of these institu- 
tions that some time ago one of them was popularly termed the 
‘* Educational Whiteley’s.”’ It was not perhaps a distinction entirely 
appreciated by the unprogressive members of the professorial staff, but, 
at any rate, it implied a disposition to regulate the supply of instruction, 
not of one pattern only, but according to demand. The local Univer- 
sity college of to-day is a many-sided institution: while, perhaps, 
primarily concerned in the attempt to do for the provincial locality what 
Oxford and Cambridge are supposed to do for the nation, it includes, 
according to circumstances, medical, legal, and theological schools, 
departments for the training of elementary teachers, and special facul- 
ties in agriculture, mining, engineering, weaving, brewing, and other 
branches of technology. 


THE history of these colleges is a record of individual enterprise and 
private munificence. They represent in a very real sense the extension 
of University teaching, and in some cases originated with the popular 
movement of that name. Established without the assistance of the 
State and developed without the influence of codes or directories, a 
college is manifestly a spontaneous growth responding to local needs 
and adapting itself, as occasion arises, to local requirements. Withone 
exception all the colleges have come into existence within the last thirty 
years, and the eleven institutions in England sharing in the Treasury 
grant represent a capital expenditure for buildings and equipments of 
nearly 42,000,000. 


THE Report and Treasury Minutes on the University Colleges, which 
have just been issued, contain an interesting and impartial review of their 
work, The inspectors refer to the evidences of rapid growth as proved 
by the following statistics :—(1) The total amount of the benefactions 
received during the last five years by the twelve colleges amounts to 
close upon one million sterling. (2) The total number of day students 
attending the colleges during the session ending July, 1901, was 7,825, 
as against 7,186 attending during the session ending July, 1896. 
(3) The advance in thestandard of work is more striking than the advance 
in numbers. This advance is best shown by the larger numbers of 
University degrees obtained by students. The aggregate figures for the 
two periods are :—1891-6, 1,437 degrees ; 1896-1901, 2,186 degrees. 
An analysis of the statistics relating to students reveals that approxi- 
mately two-thirds attend the colleges for professional or technological 
instruction. 


THE Treasury, in apportioning the Government grant to the local 
colleges, rejects the figures which are estimated to relate to Fine Arts, 
Architecture, Music ; Medicine, Law, and Engineering (in so far as these 
are of a practical character) ; and Technical subjects generally. At one 
college, it is reported, a Professor of Engineering pertinently inquired 
whether the Government proposed to subsidize only such courses of 
study as are not of a useful character. Referring to this inquiry, Mr. 
Higgs, the Treasury oftiffal, alludes to the fact that technical subjects 
and applied sciences generally are already assisted out of funds paid by 
the Central Government to Local Authorities, and observes that the 
instruction given in the college laboratories and workshops is some- 
times tantamount to a course of apprenticeship, enabling the students 
to step at once from their college training into paid posts as skilled 
chemists or engineers. ‘* While a carpenter or a bricklayer learns 
his trade entirely at his own charges, there is no equitable claim to 
further favourable treatment by the State on the part of those who are 
preparing themselves for professional careers by the pursuit of what are 
known in Germany as bread studies.”’ 


THIS attitude towards the work of local University colleges should 
not be allowed to pass without emphatic protest. Although the 
Treasury subsidy tu local University colleges is in most cases inadequate, 
the influence exercised by its inspectors is considerable. That work of 
a ‘* University standard ” from these institutions is from every point of 
view a desirable and legitimate requirement. But that such work, if 
directly bearing on the great industries and employ ments of the country, 
should be discounted in any assessment of the relative merits of the 
colleges is in these days nothing short of academic pedantry and mis- 
chievous folly. A local University college will flourish or languish 
according tofthe success or otherwise with which it serves the community 
in which it is situated. The majority of those in a position to seek ‘‘a 
University education ” naturally find their way to Oxford and Cambridge, 
which offer peculiar advantages, the like of which are not and can never 
be available in provincial centres. Consequently, with but few excep- 
tions, those who resort to local colleges must invariably be those who 
require higher education for professional or industrial purposes. To 
discourage the colleges in their natural tendency to respond to these 


requirements is as inexpedient as it is short-sighted. Moreover, as the 
inspectors themselves declare, ‘‘ Every year the boundaries which 
separate pure science from applied science become more distinct.” 
Why, then, endeavour to perpetuate a futile and unprogressive 
tradition ? 


IT is not easy to appreciate the attitude of mind which will give an 
institution credit for enabling young ladies of leisure to graduate for the 
degree of B.Litt., and which rejects, as something alien to the true 
function of a University institution, the higher teaching of young men 
who are to occupy leading positions in the great industries. Mr. Higgs 
is labouring under a misapprehension if he imagines that, as a rule, the 
instruction given by a local college in, say, engineering or mining, is 
accepted in place of practical training at the workshop or the colliery. 
Like the carpenter or the bricklayer, the mining or mechanical engineer 
learns his trade at his own charges. But, unlike carpentry and brick- 
laying, the great industry of engineering—as even a Treasury official 
might be expected to know—involves, for those who successfully pursue 
it, a standard of mental training and an extent of scientific knowledge 
which is only to be secured at educational institutions. There is, of 
course, no analogy between the training of the bricklayer and that of 
the engineer, and to suggest one is to confuse the problem of technical 
instruction. 

— st 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, a few months ago, expressed the hope that the 
new University of Birmingham would take its proper place among the 
older Universities. But, he said, something more was necessary to 
justify the existence of the new institution. These distinctive quali- 
fications would be found in the special attention to be devoted to 
research and to the establishment of a new Faculty of Commerce ; and, 
above all, ‘‘in the extension of scientific training and inquiry in con- 
nexion with the trade and industry of the country, and especially its 
practical application to the trade and industry of the great Midland 
district.” If such be the aspiration of a new University, it should 
assuredly be the aim of a local University college. 


EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By ALICE RAVENHILL. 


Ee has always borne the impress of the civil- 

ization whose product it was.” So writes Prof. N. 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University, in a recent survey of 
educational progress in tne nineteenth century. He then pro- 
ceeds to emphasize the fact that the “nineteenth century, with 
its greatness, its shortcomings, and its contradictions, was pre- 
eminently the period of individual liberty.” If these assertions 
be accepted—and Dr. Murray is a leading authority—certain 
national characteristics of temperament and manners should be 
realized and borne in mind by a student of educational methods 
in the United States ; while attention to the development of 
individuality should be found to constitute in these a prominent 
feature. 

The difficulty of assuming an impartial, “ outside” attitude 
of observation towards each other by the two nations so closely 
linked together by ties of race, language, custom, and history 
as are Great Britain and the United States is not always 
recognized ; and to this cause may be fairly attributed a sub- 
stantial percentage of the quaint social misjudgments passed 
by the people of the one country upon those of the other. 

It is a far cry from London to San Francisco. Nevertheless, 
great as is the distance, it would scarcely, I believe, equal the 
mental chasm which separates the inhabitants of the States of 
the Middle West and West from the average untravelled 
Englishman. Not alone motives of action, manner, home life, 
and food, but even the habitual application of words in hourly 
use, are diversified in the two cases. In some instances the 
variation from a common standard may be very marked ; in 
others the shade of difference is so subtle that a delicate dis- 
crimination alone would detect its existence. A small circle of 
American acquaintances, social or professional, the perusal of 
United States literature, and somewhat closer association during 
the outward voyage from England, are assumed by some to 
afford sufficient opportunity for making a preliminary, though 
perhaps limited, study of the typical American. . The narrow- 
ness of these limits was abundantly apparent in my case after 
twenty-four hours in New York City. A fresh light was thrown 
on many unsolved problems, and the advisability of revising 
certain previous judgments was made manifest. 
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Three months’ acquaintance with these “forceful” people 
naturally revealed much more of the complexity of the agencies 
at work moulding eighty millions of human beings intoa closely 
knit nation, and sufficed to warn at least one visitor against the 
tempting impossibility of accurate generalizations. For these 
reasons some general impressions received during a recent tour 
in the United States of America are here briefly summarized for 
what they are worth, because of their inevitable influence upon 
my subsequent presentation of the impressions on educational 
tendencies which I gathered in the Eastern and Middle West 
States. (These together constitute one of the three major 
divisions into which marked variations of racial, climatic, social, 
and industrial qualities and forces have grouped the forty-five 
states and five territories which constitute the Federal Union.) 
In the Southern States and in those of the Far West other con- 
ditions obtain, other forces are at work, of which no opportunity 
presented itself during my brief visit to even receive impressions, 
far less to form or to record an opinion. 

The country and its population invariably suggested to me 
comparison with vigorous youth ; with, for instance, an average 
healthy English lad of fifteen or sixteen. The type is familiar— 
a figure somewhat out of proportion, overgrown here, un- 
developed there 5 clumsy, because lacking in perfect muscular 
co-ordination ; active, quick, clever; brimful of kindly good 
nature ; with overflowing spirits, not yet tempered by experience 
or controlled by judgment, and so prone to outrun discretion ; 
abundant energy which imperatively demands outlet, but often 
fails to find the wisest way, therefore apt to o’erleap itself, to 
the boyish consternation of its generator. To him the world 
teems with fascinating possibilities ; the spirit of enterprise is 
strong ; experiments sust be made, somewhat premature upon 
occasion, but disappointment and failure act only as spurs to the 
eager spirit, to whom a temporary delay seems eternity, who falls 
only to spring to his feet with unabated zeal, and to whom the 
final accomplishment of his end is ample compensation for 
physical bruises and mental disillusions. Magnify this picture 
on a mighty scale and it would represent my conception of this 
nation at the present time—a phase of development possibly 
preliminary only to greatly increased capacity in its future 
maturity. The people and their habits, mental and physical, 
are undeniably influenced by the vastness of territory in the 
United States. Their remarkably open minds and general 
attitude of receptivity to new suggestions may be, in part, the 
outgrowth of this general magnitude of surroundings ; there is 
a satisfying sensation of elbow-room, of outlet for individual 
contributions to progress, which engenders generosity. The 
consciousness of his own share and stake in the mighty national 
domain apparently permeates each unit of the populace, and 
undoubtedly promotes breadth of mental view, though occa- 
sionally it is apt to find expression in somewhat loud-voiced 
pride. The facilities of intercommunication may be also held 
partially responsible for the ditfusion of marked national 
characteristics, which impress themselves so forcibly on men 
and methods that to a “foreigner,” at first sight, portions of 
New York City and Chicago might, though a thousand miles 
apart, be easily interchangeable without detection. Another 
significant and very obvious characteristic of this adolescent 
among the world’s nations is the unequal development of its 
parts, the general aspect of incompleteness in its cities—mani- 
festations of advanced civilization in some streets cheek by 
jowl with the makeshifts of pioneer settlements; a merchant’s 
palace side by side with a log-cabin ; and the primeval forest 
within a stone’s throw of all. Results must be gained with the 
least possible delay, and so the city outskirts forcibly resemble 
the untidy residue which marks the track of a boy’s hot-haste 
achievements. The neat formalism of an old-world suburb 
would symbolize “ waste of time” to the impetuous product of 
much racial intermixture plus a highly stimulating climate. 

French and German influences predominate extensively in 
domestic matters and the conduct of daily life. Shops, houses, 
conveyances, food, and fashion in dress, all suggest, super- 
ficially, the Continent rather than Great Britain. Closer acquaint- 
ance reveals the admixture of American originality, which gives 
to all a flavour of its own, and has led to pronounced modifica- 
tions to meet national needs. Little heed is given to convention 
and precedent ; a man or woman must rely for bread and butter— 
not to say success—on self, not on social or official position. To 
all who possess a distinctive personality—which seems rather 
the rule than the exception—this liberty makes for opportunity ; 


it also permits of free experimentation. A fresh idea is pre- 
sented, a new method is formulated, a progressive proposal is 
ventilated, and, almost simultaneously, the necessary opening is 
given to put theory to the test of practice, not in one calling or 
direction, but in all, and not least in the world of education. 
Money is more plentiful, more freely risked on problematical 
ventures than in the old country, and private means are un- 
grudgingly spent in the support of strong convictions. Failure 
does not spell disgrace or discouragement ; it excites com- 
miseration, perhaps generous assistance ; in all cases, if there be 
“grit ” and ability, it probably forecasts future success. 

The coincident liability to a certain inaccuracy in mental per- 
spective (eminently characteristic of adolescence) is realized by 
the thoughtful, and the possession of “ poise” or balance is a 
quality highly appreciated ; its development is one aim of 
modern United States educationists. The whole-hearted, 
bounteous hospitality, almost embarrassing in its profuseness, 
is suggestive also of the generous spirit found in young people. 
A complete stranger is readily welcomed into the home circle 
without ceremony or constraint. He is constituted a member of 
the family without thought of compensation ; but a readiness to 
play the game of mental give in exchange for physical take 
seems implied and recognized ; to “ hear and to tell of some new 
thing” is a component part of American atmosphere. The 
average adult in the United States is endowed with keen, quick 
perceptions, a very active brain, marked mechanical ability, 
broad-minded, generous energetic instincts, a very fair physical 
development, and intense patriotism. These and many other 
fine qualities are handicapped by the impetuosity and occasional 
want of sense of proportion to which reference has just been 
made. The general self-satisfaction of the nation, an outcome 
of its great prosperity, demands the leaven of a spirit of sobriety, 
to the cultivation of which virtue salutary prominence is now 
increasingly given in the school world. 

The system of free public education in the United States in- 
cludes kindergartens, primary and grammar schools (which 
comprise Grades I. to VIII. or 1X.), high schools (offering a 
choice of from three to seven courses, embracing Grades X. to 
XIV.), and State Universities, which have been described as 
completing the educational curriculum to which each individual 
is entitled, with Grades XV. to XIX. Nineteen years are thus 
required to carry through the whole programme, z.e., from about 
five to twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. Private 
munificence is responsible for the existence also of numerous 
richly endowed Universities and magnificently equipped tech- 
nical institutes. 

The absolute faith reposed in education by the bulk of the 
population arises from the expectation that school life shall 
increase civic and individual worth, and, in spite of the great 
independence enjoyed and the absence of central control, the 
uniformity of school influence is remarkable. 

What is the common bond which unites these varied types 
of educational institutions, if they are not linked by the chains 
of centralization, or coerced by required conformity to a legalized 
standard? A further quotation from a paper by Dr. N. 
Murray Butler on “ The Status of Education at the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century ” will answer the query in the words of a 
man whose skilled finger is ever on the pulse of educational 
life in the United States. He finds this connecting link “in 
the common purpose to cultivate the special powers and talents 
of the individual, while holding him in touch with the life and 
interest of his kind.” Could one wish for sounder material 
from which to construct a driving band for the educational 
engine? The prevalent existence of the “elective system” of 
studies in the secondary schools and colleges, together with the 
limitations put upon it, are due, in this writers opinion, to the 
desire to cultivate a real, as opposed to a sham, individualism, 
and are traceable, he considers, to one of the manifold implica- 
tions of the doctrine of evolution which “ cross fertilized ” every 
conception of the nineteenth century, educational as well as 
other. 


The demands in the United States for making elementary school 
instruction as little wasteful and as full of content as possible, for 
bringing forward studies which give adequate scope for expression in 
various forms, and the wish that the community shall relate itself to its 
educational system simply and effectively, are based, consciously or 
unconsciously, upon the desire to apply the teachings of evolution in 
the schools and to progress towards the ideal of a perfected in- 
dividualism. 
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This passage glances at four, to me, evident educational 
tendencies now active in the States—(1) A recognition of the 
right of each individual to attain his highest degree of develop- 
ment by progressive, well-considered stages. (2) The organiza- 
tion of methods to help the child to understand and to interpret 
his environment as it is related to himself ; to provide for him an 
increasing contact with the practical side of life ; to “ graduate 
a student into the world,” by putting all teaching in the setting 
afforded by the sociological point of view. (3) The perception 
that school education is not a preparation /or life, but a process 
of life; therefore that it must be closely linked with life as a 
whole ; hence the recognition that the business of school is not 
to depreciate or weaken family ties, but to deepen and extend a 
child’s sense of the values bound up in his home life. (4) A 
patient, painstaking, scientific study of childhood, its periods of 
development, instincts, characteristics, stimuli, hindrances—an 
actual realization that, as Prof. Chamberlain has said, “the 
child is father to the man, and brother of the race.” 


“ Education is individualization, and self-realization is the 
trend and end of humanity ”—such is the statement made by 
one educational expert in the United States. As a matter of 
fact the conception of instruction as a means of promoting the 
vital growth of self-activity is becoming general in that country, 
though not yet universally crystallized into practice. Two pro- 
moting causes for this sentiment may be found in the swift 
movement of the social and industrial forces and in the demo- 
cratic form of government. Where a sudden discovery causes 
cities to spring up like mushrooms, and where one new inven- 
tion or improvement is hardly on the market before it is 
superseded by a further novelty, a man, to hold his own, must 
possess resourcefulness, adaptability, fertility, versatility; he 
should be the owner of a level head, self-controlled, self- 
respecting. The political corruption in the States is actually 
becoming a factor in the promotion of that enlightened form of 
education which endeavours to bring each child into the 
freedom of his full individuality, and thus to give “to the 
citizens of the future opportunity and basis for forming intel- 
ligent convictions and the stimulus to live up to them.” The 
risks of such a system, unless it be judiciously safeguarded, are 
too obvious to need enumeration; the highest authorities 
believe, however, that due precautions are taken to prevent its 
abuse. It is their opinion that all true-hearted teachers “ the 
world over” are disciples of the sound educational philosophy 
which teaches that the individual alone is nothing, but that the 
individual as a member of a society and of a race is every- 
thing. “ True individualism ” then is the watchword for to-day 
among American educationalists. By means of its cultivation 
the life of each should become enriched with the possessions of 
all ; so that sham individualism, which is a synonym for selfish- 
ness, is obviously and absolutely excluded. The ideal is 
ambitious in truth ; what promise of its attainment is perceptible 
in the schools ? 

Time does not permit the full analysis of procedure which 
the subject deserves, but I have selected three methods in 
general use which contribute to this end. The first impressed 
itself upon most visitors to the American Education Exhibit either 
in Paris or, later on, at Manchester. It might be described as 
the encouragement given to the children to record graphically 
rather than verbally, through the agency of concrete methods, 
the conceptions they individually form of the subjects to which 
they are introduced. The perceptible aim is freedom of thought 
and the development of power to express it. In the lowest 
wrades the selected subjects are evidently the objects and 
surroundings of interest to the little child. Crudities of drawing 
are wisely condoned, in view of the thoughtful observation and 
personal application necessitated by a process which lends 
itself to the gradual development of the power to conceive and 
to realize the abstract through previous familiarity with the 
concrete. The hand and eye training inevitably combined 
with this method is one of its many advantages, of which 
another is the diminished use of text-books ; these, though 
props appreciated by the teachers, conduce to uniform formality 
of expression among the scholars. A growing mistrust of 
dependence upon text-books is perceptible in the best American 
schools ; they are recognized as a necessary assistance, particu- 
larly in some studies, but for most practical work I found typed 
or printed laboratory exercises more generally furnished to the 
students, usually compiled by the professor in charge, subject 


to constant revision and permitting of great elasticity of 
programme. 

The perceptible but indescribable difference of educational 
atmosphere where there is no centralized system of outside ex- 
amination, where the details of the ground covered in a course 
are left largely to the discretion of the teacher, and where the 
element of mere memorizing is inconspicuous, must be ex- 
perienced to be realized. Notwo opinions can be held as to the 
good influence on the quality of the individual work done: it 
compels a high standard of attainment in the teacher ; it permits 
of interested assimilation by the pupil. Though the theories 
and practice of modern educational leaders in the United 
States rest upon the bed-rock principles of Froebel and Herbart, 
in Dr. John Dewey and the late Colonel Francis W. Parker 
have been found the most recent exponents of this conception 
of the meaning of true individualism in education, and they 
are largely responsible for its modified adoption in the public 
schools. In the experimental schools at Chicago oppor- 
tunities are afforded for demonstration, by means of small 
classes under the guidance of skilled teachers, “that the 
primary root of all educative activity lies in the instinctive, 1m- 
pulsive attitudes and activities of the child, and not in the pre- 
sentation and application of external material, whether through 
the ideas of others or through the senses ; that, accordingly, 
numberless spontaneous activities of children . . . are capable 
of educational use—nay, are the foundation stones of educational 
method.” Also that “the peculiar problem of the early grades 
is to get hold of the child’s natural impulses and instincts, and 
to utilize them so that he is carried on to a higher plane of per- 
ception and judgment and equipped with more efficient habits. 
He thus acquires an enlarged and deepened consciousness and 
increased control of the powers of action.” These educational 
pioneers have been the first to admit that, with all the resources 
at their command, their school practice as yet falls short of 
their ideal ; but already their influence is at work for good in 


the public schools. 
(To te continued.) 


AGAINST POETRY AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT. 


ALWAYS liked poetry, and I like to read it with children ; 
but I sometimes wonder whether it does not do more harm 
than good to make children learn poetry at school or even to 
make them read it. Times seem to have changed since I was a 
schoolboy myself. e In those days we had a reading book to 
work through which contained a fairly well chosen selection of 
prose and poetry, and, as far as I can remember, we all used to like 
the poetry better than the prose; but that may have been because 
our teachers let us alone and did not worry us by pointing out 
the beauties of the piece we were reading. Neither did they 
interfere with our efforts to understand it; for they were too 
busily occupied in making us keep our fingers on the place, and 
toe the chalk line round which we had to stand to have any time 
left for spoiling our enjoyment of the piece we were reading by 
asking us to give synonyms for words which, after all, we under- 
stood as well as they did. We used often to get into trouble 
for reading off the page, and we were not infrequently caned 
for reading the poetry at the end of the book when we ought to 
have been spelling through some exceedingly dry natural 
history or other improving matter which formed the subject of 
the lesson for the day. We were allowed to pick for ourselves 
pieces for recitation at the annual prize distribution, and on one 
such occasion I remember that we had a long discussion as to 
which was the prettiest piece in the book, and that the majority 
favoured George Herbert’s poem “ Sweet Peace, where dost thou 
dwell?” We were mere grubby-fingered sixth-standard boys 
who had never heard that it was clever to like poetry, and 
still more clever to despise it; so that our views were quite free 
from affectation and we did not feel called upon to pose as 
martyrs when we were caned for surreptitiously reading George 
Herbert. In those days, too, we had a good deal of poetry to 
learn by heart—some three hundred lines a year—and, though 
we none of us liked the labour involved. yet I remember quite 
well that we took considerable interest in what we learned, 
and used to compare among ourselves the merits of the 
pieces we took in successive years. We liked “ Marmion ” 
and “The Lady of the Lake” better than “Sweet Auburn,” 
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and this again better than “The Prisoner of Chillon ” ; but we 
liked them all, and the pieces I learnt at school remain the 
most pleasant and vivid recollections of my school life. I was 
very much interested a year or two ago when an old school- 
fellow of mine told me that she used to spend hours in saying 
“ Marmion ” over to herself as she sat working at her sewing 
machine in a noisy warehouse. I look back with a sigh to-day 
and wonder whether it will ever be my happy lot to be called 
upon to cane a boy for reading George Herbert when he ought 
to be learning about H,O, and whether the day will ever recur 
when grubby-fingered boys in the sixth standard will have an 
opinion of their own about the comparative merits of Scott and 
Byron. 

i am, however, anxious to suppress nothing and to distort 
nothing in this lament for the golden age, and I therefore set it 
down here that a boy who had been playing truant did once 
give me as an excuse that he had stayed at home to read 
Gray’s “Elegy”; but he only knew half my weaknesses, and 
did not allow for the suspicious attitude of mind which had 
been developed in me by much contact with the modern 
boy. I made inquiries, and to our mutual regret I discovered 
that he had spent the afternoon at the fair. He is now on the 
way to become a King’s Scholar. 

As head master of a large school with a numerous staff I 
dread the advent of a new assistant master. He is nearly sure 
to be reasonably efficient in most respects ; but it is odds that 
his poetry lessons will make me ill. “ Happy,” I think on 
these occasions, “are the head masters of grammar schools, 
whom the glorious traditions of secondary education permit to 
be ignorant of all that goes on in forms which are not their 
own.” For me there is no such bliss. My new assistant 
master will be nearly certain to have a completely wrong idea 
of the chief end of poetry coupled with a terrible efficiency in 
carrying his idea into practice. If only he descended upon me 
from the ancient Universities, shedding around him culture and 
Clarendon Press notes, there would at least be even odds that 
he would prove generally incompetent and would have to leave 
again; but the trained teacher is usually competent enough and 
I have to make the best of him. One type of teacher thinks 
that poetry is exclusively intended to train the memory ; and him 
I can putupwith. He merely murders the poetry witha simple 
and unaffected brutality which endureth but for a moment and 
leaves no sting behind. My own teachers were like this. They 
made us know our poetry, and, while we hated the trouble of 
learning it, yet, as nearly all our school work was mere learning 
by heart, it did not occur to us to hate poetry for a fault not its 
own, and so the beauty of the verses triumphed over the 
Stupidity of the teacher. Another type of Philistine is the 
teacher who thinks that poetry was mainly written for the pur- 
pose of being parsed and analyzed. Him, too, I can forgive, 
because I can stop his nonsense. An order from me is sufficient 
to secure both laxity in the standard of learning by heart and 
the abolition of poetry as the raw material of parsing and 
analysis. There is, however, another and more common type, 
before whom I have to confess myself powerless. It is the man 
who is afflicted with a desire to explain. The disease shows 
itself in two ways. First of all he reads the piece in an 
aggressively explanatory tone and then he proceeds to explain 
every word in it down to the very conjunctions and definite 
articles. It is impossible for me to reproduce on paper the 
execrable misreading of which he is guilty; but, alas! the 
children imitate him with a fatal accuracy, and jewels five words 
long are flawed for ever. I will try to reproduce as well as I 
can the sort of reading I mean. It goes something like this :— 

I come from haunts of coot and ern, — 

heavy emphasis on “hern,” with rising inflexion, indicating 
that in spite of all appearances to the contrary it is NOT “ coot 
and cock-sparrow.” 

I make a sudden sally ?— 
ditto, ditto, on “sally,” implied query why not “ Mary Ann”? 
Nevertheless tone pervaded by smiling and sweetly reasonable 
tolerance called for because introduction says Tennyson is a 

eat t. 

ii I sparkle out among the jern— 
N.B.—Not “cabbages” nor “turnips,” but the vascular cryptogams 
mentioned in our last Nature-study lesson. Corner of teachers 
eye cries aloud on Herbart. 

To bicker 


long pause ; heavy emphasis implying that in the human boy 
this would be disreputable conduct— 
down a valley— 


slightly rising inflexion indicative of mild surprise that in this 
twentieth century an electric tramway was not chosen as amore 
convenient path. 

I have tried by a few notes to indicate roughly how this is 
read; but it is impossible for me to do justice on paper to the 
unction of the delivery, which is that proper to a teacher at- 
tempting by due emphasis to make intelligible the verbosity of 
Euclid’s proposition that if two triangles have two sides of the 
one equal to two sides of the other, each to each, and like- 
wise the angles contained by these two sides equal, then shall 
their bases or third sides be equal, and the other angles of the 
one to the other angles of the other, each to each, namely, those 
to which the equal sides are opposite. With this explanatory 
unction I cannot cope. There is no curing a man who is in- 
fected by it. If I can find time to take his poetry lesson myself, 
I do so and invent a reason to save his feelings. If I cannot, I 
turn tail ignominiously and let the thing go on, keeping well out 
of the way, to spare myself the pain of listening. 

While it is impossible to eradicate the explanatory Zone from 
a teacher’s voice, it is, however, possible enough to keep in 
check the mania for giving explanations of words and phrases 
which are perfectly simple in themselves and need no explana- 
tion. I have sometimes thought that this widespread mania is 
one of the results of the clerical influences to which the majority 
of teachers are subjected during their stay in the training col- 
leges, but I should not like to assert dogmatically that this is so. 
Certain it is, however, that I have heard explanations given in 
class which were quite as foolish and unnecessary as the 
elaborate explanations of the parables which are inflicted so 
often on a somnolent congregation. For instance, I once heard 
a teacher take three-quarters of an hour to explain to a class of 
fourteen-year-old boys the first two verses of 


It was a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done. 


Most of his twaddle I have forgotten, but I know I timed him 
by my watch as having taken ten minutes to explain the line 


That was so large and smooth and round. 


He filled up the time by talking to the boys about the kinder- 
garten gifts and the delight experienced by children of all ages 
in handling things that are large and smooth and round, going 
through the whole subject from Froebel to football. 

The books issued for school use may possibly account for 
some of this tendency ; but I suspect that they are rather a 
result than a cause of it. I frequently have specimens 
sent to me of “ poetry cards” containing pieces for recitation 
with notes appended. As a rule, in the sets issued by certain 
publishers, these notes are fairly represented by the following 
specimens :— 

Around the fire one wintry night 
The farmer’s rosy children sat— 

Around: ina circle, with the fire as its centre. 

Wintry: a night of winter; winter consists of the months of Octo- 
ber, November, and December. 

Rosy: like a rose, reddish in colour; their faces would be made 
red by the heat radiated from the fire. 

His tears ran down his corselet — 

Corselet : a coat of mail. Note that the tears ran down the Jront of 
the corselet. 

Painter, paint me a picture— 

What is a painter?—A man who paints. Paints what ?—Pictures. 
Another name for a man who paints pictures ?—Arrtist. 


These are not imaginary examples. They are taken from 
“poetry cards” which are stated, I fear with some amount of 
truth, to have received the cordial approval of many of His 
Majesty’s inspectors. Not all of these gentlemen are Matthew 
Arnolds, and I am rather inclined to think that some of this 
tendency to explain that which is already simple enough may be 
traced to the demands which they make upon the teachers. 
Only the other week, in a girls’ school with which I am person- 
ally acquainted, the inspector was questioning the girls about 
the poetry they had learnt. They had used “The Golden 
Treasury,” and, among other questions, he asked them why the 
name “ Golden Treasury ” was appropriate. After receiving, but 
not accepting, several answers, most of which gave the obvious 
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reason, he referred the girls to the last verse of Wordsworth’s 
poem on “ Daffodils,” and told them that the poet retained in 
his mind’s eye a beautiful picture of the daffodils, and that, just 
as they could turn on a tap and let the water flow out, so this 
picture might be called “ The Tap of Happiness,” and similarly 
‘The Golden Treasury” might be called a “Tank of Hap- 
piness.” 

Not for Mr. X. the dictum that “ A thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever”! Keats is dead ; his words must be brought up to date— 
up to the date when education is to be put under the authority 
responsible for the gas and water, and when the name of Cocker- 
ton suggests the handiwork of the plumber. 

On the same occasion Mr. X. drew the attention of the girls to 
thevignette which adorns the title-page of “ The GoldenTreasury.” 
He had evidently been impressed more by the nudity of the 
figure therein represented than by the flute in its mouth and 
the Pan-pipes at its feet, for, after rejecting the fairly good 
answer that the figure represented a shepherd piping to his 
sheep, he said : “ Notice particularly Aow he is.” There was no 
answer ; the girls, I suppose, did not know of the word “ nude,” 
and did not like to say “stark naked.” After an impressive 
pause Mr. X. remarked : “He is a barbarian.” How true it is 
that all honest criticism is autobiography ! 

I once met with a curiously close parallel to Mr. X.’s ignorance 
of Greek antiquity, but in this instance the subject-matter was 
early Christian history. A young man who had been trained in 
a denominational training college was giving a lantern lesson 
on the coast towns of the Mediterranean, in the course of which 
he drew attention to a statue of the Virgin and Child which 
surmounts, I believe, the Cathedral of Marseilles. He said 
something like this, speaking in a peculiarly jerky way : “ This— 
is a Cathedral — Marseilles. Marseilles—Roman Catholic. 
Roman Catholics very good—to the poor. Roman Catholics 
think alot—Virgin Mary. Virgin Mary very good—to the poor. 
This statue—Virgin Mary. See—Virgin Mary got a poor child 
—in her arms—now.” I wonder which of these gentlemen Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would have preferred for a colleague. 

It seems to me that the teaching of poetry in school suffers 
from the want of a little wholesome neglect. As a rule, 
children left to themselves, and turned on to read poetry to 
themselves, will enjoy such pieces as are reasonably within their 
grasp. Their pleasure is heightened, and their understanding 
of the piece is improved, if it 1s read aloud to them by a sym- 
pathetic reader. This reading aloud is the best kind of explana- 
tion, and is usually the only explanation necessary. Children 
gather the general sense of an obscure word easily enough as a 
rule from the context, and it is just as well for some reasons 
that their idea of it should remain vague. “Explanation” rubs 
the bloom off poetry, and is not only unnecessary, but posi- 
tively irritating to a child of any intelligence. Far better that 
the poem should be to a child imperfectly remembered, misty, 
and beautiful,than that he should know it like the multiplication 
table, and hate it like a proposition of Euclid. X. Y.Z. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


UNITED STATES. 


We have seen in the foreign press many remarks on the subject of 
the scholarships founded by the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes for the benefit 
of American and German students. Much of the comment, especially 
in Germany, has been ungracious, as of those who should examine the 
teeth of a gift-horse. It may be seemly to reject an offer ; it is scarcely 
courteous to blaspheme the donor and deride the donation, since it ap- 

s that his bounty is, after all, to be accepted. Turn the table round. 
Leta German millionaire endow in like manner rich bursaries for the 
English at German seats of learning. Twenty fit candidates would 
spring up for every vacant place, and be grateful even for a prospect of 
success ; the reason being that to know a new people and a new 
language is the goal of a spiritual voyage on which many of our young 
minds would be glad to enter. We leave aside, be it observed, the 
worldly gain to the future. diplomatist, State official, or schoolmaster. 
As to the Rhodes scholarships, from the American side the Columbia 
University Quarterly is both sane and authoritative ; it ignores, 
however, that higher object of a foreign sojourn at which we have 
hinted. Since the matter is of general interest, we may quote the 
Quarterly at length. After properly urging that the promotion of 


Anglo-Saxon comity is a good cause, but the furtherance of a world- 
wide comity a better, the writer (it is the editor) continues :— 

“ But how will the plan work in practice? This is the question that 
peculiarly interests the academic mind. What will Oxford do with it, 
and what will it do with Oxford? British rimesters are already amusing 
themselves with comical forecasts of a time when the colonial aspirant 
who fails to pass Responsions will proceed to plead the size of his 
biceps or the strength of his moral constitution. As for the American 
part in the benefaction, the difficulties in the way of administering the 
trust in the general spirit, not to say the exact letter, of the testator’s 
will are numerous. To draw up rules for the competition in such a 
way as to secure from the various States of this Union the kind of 
scholars that Mr. Rhodes dreamt of will strain the wisdom of the wise 
to the limit of madness. And when the proper man, or what appears 
to be such, has been found and passed through the portal of Oxford, 
it is very unlikely that his three years’ residence there will, in general, 
have the effect of making him the kind of man that Mr. Rhodes 
desired. Sound theory requires that a young man who is to be most 
highly efficient shall receive his general education in the country where 
he proposes to do his work. The Rhodes foundation will not bring 
to Oxford the pick of American youth in the sense intended—that is, 
not of those who are seeking the best possible training for what are 
called practical affairs. What will happen, we venture to predict, will 
be that American collegians who have reached, say, the senior year, 
and have already chosen the career of teaching or of letters, will seek 
a Rhodes scholarship in the interest of their professional training. 

«In other words, the Rhodes scholarships, so far as we Americans 
are concerned, will be the virtual equivalent of graduate Fellowshi 
They will divert to Oxford a certain number of young specializers who 
would otherwise go to Germany or pursue graduate studies at home. 
This will be very good for them, but it would be still better if, instead 
of spending three years at Oxford, they could put in a part of the time 
in France and Germany, and return with that degree which is more 
and more coming to be regarded in this land as a very desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary, badge of the higher professional teacher. To 
meet the American demand ideally, our British cousins will find them- 
selves constrained to confer the degree of Ph.D. and to permit the 
Rhodes scholars to study on the Continent during that large part of 
the year in which the University of Oxford is not in session. If this 
shall be the course of things hereafter, the Rhodes bequest will prove 
to be a great and happy stroke for education. And it will produce, 
too, in very large measure, those ideal results of international good will, 
superior training, and practical efficiency which Mr, Rhodes had in 
his mind’s eye. If, however, the controlling policy shall aim at a 
bumptious Anglo-Saxonism, or insist on the complete and exclusive 
Oxfordization of the young Americans whom it may attract to itself 
by the lure of £300 a year, then we prognosticate that the Rhodes 
foundation will accomplish nothing that our posterity will recall with 
satisfaction.” 

We can hold out no hope that the University of Oxford will be 
willing to confer the degree of Ph.D. as an equivalent (for this is 
meant) of the homely B.A. Indeed, the feeling is growing in England 
that the multiplicity of Doctors is one of the inconveniences of modern 
life. On the other hand, the Rhodes seholars, like all our under- 

uates, will be free to spend their vacations where they will; and, 
if they are ambitious of the higher titles of learning—the University of 
Heidelberg caters for foreigners. In the practical working of the 
scheme projected by Mr. Rhodes the greatest difficulty that we can 
foresee is that of discipline. Speaking with full knowledge, we say 
that, whatever may be the case with the American student, the German 
at Oxford, unless he changes his ways, will discomfit tutelage or be 
discomfited by it. Yet that is the concern of the academic authorities. 
One word we will venture to add, hailing ourselves from another shore. 
Every comer, American or German, that submits himself to the gentle 
tyranny of the place will carry home with him an abiding sense of the 
ineffable charm of the University on the Isis. And, if the foreign 
student should reveal himself as the prince destined to awake the 
sleeping beauty, all Englishmen will rejoice with him in his sweet 
triump 

We pass to a closely related topic. Oxford has lately been re- 

roached in Germany for the weakness of its teaching in economics. 

rof. von Halle declares that it has almost ceased, since the deaths of 
Toynbee and Rogers, to give efficient instruction in the subject. Now 
it is just for economics that the American student craves. A teacher 
lately asked two classes of pupils gigi ain 4 the end of the high 
school course from what part of their work they expected to derive 
the greatest benefit in life. In one class 70 per cent., in the other 90 
per cent., answered spontaneously: ‘* From economics.” He himself 
writes: ‘‘ In all my school experience I have never seen such interest 
manifested in any line of work as I have seen sustained for a year in 
this sociological work. I have many evidences that this interest does 
not stop when the student leaves the school. The study both secures 
interest and stimulates thought during school-days, and inspires to 
activity and growth after school-days have ended.” In hundreds of 
English secondary schools the subject so fascinating to American boys 
is never touched ; nor do they stop, across the seas, at mere book- 
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work ; as witness the two fellowships of 400 dols. each lately founded 
by the College Settlements Association, with the object of opening to 
well qualified persons (not necessarily educated at a college) the oppor- 
tunity afforded by settlement life for the investigation of social pro- 
blems. Experiment and experience are to be superadded to theory. 
But how a head master of the old school—Busby, for example—would 
have shuddered at the notion of training his boys in political economy, 
and sending them, to complete their education, not to Christchurch, 
but to the slums of Lambeth ! 


AUSTRIA. 

The student at an Austrian University, as at a Scotch, must often 
win his way to learning through great privations. Last winter an 
inquiry was made into the circumstances of those students at Vienna who 
act as tutors ; for togive lessons in private houses is the chief resource of 
the needy there. The cases investigated were those of 221 students, 
two of them women. Receipts from tuition formed the sole income of 
49 per cent. and the chief income of 32 per cent. It was found that 
5 per cent. had begun to give lessons when in the elementary school, 
28 per cent. when in the Untergymnasium, 55 per cent. when in the 
Obergymnasium, and I1 per cent. at the University. Many had the 
greatest difficulty in providing themselves with food, being compelled 
to rely, for the most part, on dinner tickets (Specsemarken), and going 
hungry on days when none of these were distributed. Through a 
question as to the amount of income that these poor students had it 
was revealed that 5 per cent. earned by lessons 15 kronen a month, 
47 per cent. 16 to 50 kronen, 33 per cent. §1 to 100 kronen, and 
14 per cent. more than 100 kronen, the krone being worth about rod. 
of our money. The two women were, strange to tell, among the most 
prosperous, one of them receiving monthly 175 kronen as a wage. 
Scanty as was the pay, the labour exacted for it was enormous. One 
student had to teach from 5 to 8 o'clock in the morning, and from 
noon to g o’clock at night, in return for a tiny sleeping-room, breakfast, 
and 10 kronen a month. Perhaps the Rhodes scholars, with their 
£250 or £300 a year, will cast at times a thought towards those who 
endure slavery for the sake of knowledge. But has Austria no 
Carnegies ? 


FRANCE. 


To those who are interested in ccoles maternelles, known to us as day 
nurseries and by other names, we commend an article in the A’ecvue 
Pédagogique (issue of June 15) from the pen of Mme. Pauline Kergomard, 
who writes with authority as being Inspectress-General of such schools 
and a member of the Conseil Supérieur. She tells us of mothers who 
deliver their children up to the guardian at the earliest possible hour, 
who reclaim them at the latest, to spend the day, when rid of their 
charges, in gossiping before the door. And these not women only of 
the poorest class, but those also who have married tradesmen. We do 
not profess to deal here with French social life. But let us look about 
us at home. Surely it is a question that must rise in our minds as we 
walk the streets and see these institutions advertised, how far are we 
justified in defeating the pedagogic principle that the responsibility of 
bringing up the child, especially in the earliest stages, rests on the 

ent? Ifa mother can release herself from her obligations by pay- 
ing 4d. or 6d. a week, she will be tempted to do so, scornful of pedagogy. 
Mme. Kergomard urges that you must at least make her pay for the 
contempt, she having in mind still cheaper schools where nothing is 
paid. Moreover, she contends, as we abridge her statements, that, 
given a healthy home, the child is better off there than in the maternal 
school. As against the restraint, the tying down of a child to a 
sedentary life, for that is what the grouping of a large number of in- 
fants in one house must mean, the manifold activities within the family 
are more pleasurable and more educative. She speaks, be it re- 
membered, with knowledge. Only when the mother, the earnings of 
the father being insufficient for his family, must go out to win the 
children’s bread should children be received in a day nursery, and 
careful inquiry into the circumstances of the applicant is needed in 
every case. Under the French system the training of those admitted, 
to give another of Mme. Kergomard’s contentions, is, if we may put it 
60, too literary. Little mites less than six years old must learn about 
Louis XIV., Mme. de Maintenon, Mme. de Sévigné, and—it is very 
French—the duties of 4 préfet. She demands more regard for health 
and physical development, more movement and song. e note, how- 
ever, with interest, that she will have little to do with Froebel : ‘‘ The 
genius of our infants, made up as it is of spontaneity, originality, and 
creative imagination, could not adapt itself to the minutie of the 
‘occupations.’” This, again, is—we use the words with no unkindly 
meaning—very French. We commend once more the article to the 
notice of English readers. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The New Zealand Schoolmaster supplies a fresh illustration of the 
fact that the British Empire is conscious of its duty to subject races. 
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“ In connexion [says that journal] with its scheme for the improvement 
of the Maori race, the Government has decided to establish a village 
at Corinth, on the Wanganui River, where educated young Maoris of 
both sexes may live in European style and receive technical instruction. 
Married Maoris who have passed through the schools will be invited to 
reside in the village, and the students will live with them. The 
Government is to provide free instruction. The students will be 
required to keep themselves, but they will be allowed to grow fruit and 
vegetables for their own profit in leisure time. It is intended that the 
village shall be managed by a council of adult Maoris resident under 
rules to be drawn up by the Government. If the scheme is a success, 
similar villages will be established in other parts of the colony.” 


INDIA. 


The ways of the Indian student are still at times as dark as those of 
the Chinaman who takes to poker. Thus the Syndicate of the Punjab 
University had recently before it for consideration a list of sixty-two 
offenders against the laws of examination morality. Eight were 
accused of improperly using condensed ‘‘ notes” or text-books; they 
will not be allowed to present themselves again for two years. The 
same penalty falls on one who attempted to bribe an examiner. Fifteen 
had appealed to their interrogators for mercy ; and, natural as their 
conduct seems, it has cost them their marks for the paper to which the 
prayer applied. One candidate had written at the head of his sheet 
‘t Oh, God help me!” Probably the petition was sincere and not 
blasphemous ; nevertheless, he too is deprived of all marks for his 
work. Another relied on worldly agencies, seeking to influence the 
examiners by recording his father’s name, as welt as his own, on his 
answer paper. Since he escaped without even a reprimand, it is likely 
that next year every student with influential parentage will insinuate the 
fact into a geometrical problem or append it as an ex//:ctt to his dis- 
coveries in science. 

We observe with pleasure that a wealthy Indian lady has decided to 
estabiish at Lahore a technical school for women, of which the Indian 
Educational Review supplies the following particulars :—‘‘ The inmates 
of the institution are to be Indian women, irrespective of caste or creed, 
and all of them will have to conform to the strictest privacy or purdah. 
The objects of the institution are to teach: (a) reading and writing 
Nagri, Gurmukhi, and Urdu, as well as arithmetic; (ò) sewing with 
the hands as well as by machine all kinds of clothes, including measur- 
ing and cutting in all styles ; (c) lace work and embroidering with silver 
thread and ribbon of all kinds ; (a) phulkari work and embroidering on 
satin, broadcloth, &c., &c., with silk and cotton thread; (e) knitting, 
carpet-work, and embroidery in all its branches. No fee is to be charged 
for tuition. A house has already been secured free of rent.” 


JOTTINGS. 


For the Registrarship under the Teachers’ Registration Council 
there were eighty-four applications. These were reduced by the 
Appointment Committee to six—Mr. Ralph Beevor, of the Scholastic, 
Clerical, and Medical Association; Mr. Hallidie, Secretary to the 
Head Masters’ Conference ; Mr. Houghton, late Senior Inspector to 
the Ministry of Public Instruction in Egypt; Mr. Rundiall, late 
Head Master of the High School, Newcastle-under-Lyme; Mr. J. E. 
Williams, Registrar of St. Andrews University; Mr. Selby, assistant 
master in Harrow School. We believe that the final choice lay 
between Mr. Hallidie and Mr. Rundall. 


AN interesting experiment is being tried this week by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward at the Passmore Edwards Settlement—a holiday school, attended 
by two hundred and fifty children drafted from the neighbouring Board 
schools. Double this number of applications for admission were 
received, and it is hoped that after the first week the two hundred and 
fifty may be increased to four hundred. The courses consist mainly of 
Nature study, drill, and music. The idea is borrowed frcm the United 
States. In New York alone some seventy thousand children, who 
would else be playing in the gutter, attend a summer holiday school. 


In the Oxford and Cambridge entrance scholarship record compiled 
by the Daily Chronicle nine schools score double figures. St. Pauls, 
as usual, is an easy first with twenty, Rugby a good second with four- 
teen, and Merchant Taylors’ falls to ten—or, if close scholarships are 
disallowed, to six. The other schools in the first class are (in order) 
Winchester, Manchester, Charterhouse, Westminster, Eton, Marl- 
borough. 


THE unequal distribution of educational endowments is well shown 
in a return prepared by the Technical Committee of the Liverpool City 
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Council. The annual value of educational endowments is in 
Birmingham £40,000, in Bristol £20,000, in Manchester £9,000, in 
Leeds £5,000, and in Liverpool only £385. This works out for every 
thousand of population: Bristol £89, Birmingham £79, Manchester 
£418, Leeds £14, and Liverpool 14s. 


ANOTHER point in the report worth noticing is that one-fifth of the 
scholars in ogee ie secondary schools come from beyond the muni- 
cipal borders. It is clear that the Local Education Authority should 
include at least Birkenhead, Bootle, and Wallesey. 


THE Conference on the Training of Teachers, convened by the 
University of Cambridge, will meet in London on November 14 and 15. 
The numbers are limited to about fifty, and only principals of training 
institutions and representatives of associations interested in training 
will be invited. 


THE new régime of the University of London, as concerns examina- 
tions, begins in September, and candidates will do well to procure the 
“t Matriculation Directory” of the ‘‘ University Tutorial Series,” 
which contains the revised regulations, recommendations as to books, 
and other advice. 


TEACHERS who desire a cheap summer trip to Switzerland or Ger- 
many are advised to procure the excursion time-tables of the Great 
Eastern Railway. For those who are not afraid of the sea voyage from 
Harwich to Antwerp, this is now the cheapest and pleasantest route. 


HERE is an extract from the prospectus of a co-operative poultry 
society in the North of Ireland :—‘‘ The objects aimed at in the 
formation of this Society were the improvement of laying and table 
breeds of poultry and the marketing of the produce of tts members... 
There is a notable improvement on the cleanness of the eggs, and the 
despatch with which these are placed on the market, making bad or 
rotten eggs an impossibility, greatly tends Zo the faith of English and 
Scotch consumers in their claim to be $ New Laid.” 


Miss M. GERTRUDE FRODSHAM, B.A. Lond., resident lecturer 
at the Cambridge Training College, has been appointed Head Mistress 
of the new St. Saviour’s and St. Olave’s Grammar School for Girls, 
New Kent Road, Southwark, which will probably be opened in 
heared next, in the new buildings now in course of erection. Miss 
‘rodsham was a popi at the North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
and a scholar of the Royal Holloway College, whence she took the 
London B.A. degree Bee Oxford Honours Mathematical Moderations, 
Class II. She received her professional training at the Training 
College, where she held the Gilchrist Scholarship and obtained the 
Cambridge University Teachers’ Diploma, First Class (Theoretical and 
Practical). She was senior mathematical mistress at the Swansea High 
School, and since January, 1898, has been resident lecturer at the 
Cambridge Training College. 


FroM a Parliamentary return we hear that the total amount of 
voluntary contributions for the year preceding the first payment of the 
aid grant under the Act of 1897 was £801,615; in 1898 it dropped to 
£751,084; in 1899 it rose to £783,292; and for 1900 it slightly 
exceeded the total of 1898, reaching £806,967. The amount of aid 
grant paid for the financial year ending March 31, 1902, was £618,232 ; 
of this Church of England schools received £462,438. 


How hard it is to write history ! Two correspondents in the Spectator 
were themselves among the victims of Dr. Keate’s colossal flogging in 
1832; yet Mr. F. Freeman says it was applied to ‘‘ two forms—some 
sixty to eighty boys”; ‘* E.” says it comprised ‘three whole divisions 
of the school and can hardly have been less than a hundred and forty.” 


OF the many Coronation gifts none is more appropriate than that of 
Mr. Herbert L. Storey, who has placed £10,000 at the disposal of the 
Lancaster Town Council for the purpose of erecting a technical school 
as ar. adjunct to the Storey Institute, founded by his father, the late 
Sir Thomas Storey. 


THE Supplementary Regulations for Secondary Day Schools and for 
Evening Schools just issued by the Board of Education may be con- 
fidently proclaimed the cheapest publication on the market—four 
hundred royal octavo pages, with illustrations, for 4d. Many not 
directly interested will care to possess it for the sake of the elaborate 
syllabuses of art and science teaching. It contains also the amended 
Teachers’ Registration Order in Council. 


MR. JOHN ADAMs, Rector of the United Free Church Training 
College, Glasgow, has been appointed by the Senate of the University 
of London Professor of Education. The chair, it will be remembered, 


is held in combination with the Principalship of the London County 
Council Day Training College. There was a strong field of candidates, 
including Mr. P. A. Barnett, H.M.I.S. 


THE University of London recently appointed two Professors of 
German, at a salary of £500 each—Dr. Priebsch and Dr. Breul. 
Fortunately for Cambridge, Dr. Breul could not be tempted to leave 
his present post. Dr. Breul is at present engaged in the revision of 
Cassell’s ‘‘ German Dictionary,” which he hopes to complete by the 
end of the present year. It will be virtually a new work. 


THE Council of the College of Preceptors have appointed Mr. T. 
Gregory Foster and Mr. A. T. Ashton Examiners in English. For the 
College Certificate in Practical Teaching there were this year eleven 
men candidates and nine women ; all but three men passed. 


IT has been arranged that the first Annual Conference of Science 
Teachers in the North of England shall be held at Manchester on 
Friday and Saturday, January 2 and 3, 1903. 


ANOTHER New Testament manual by the Rev. T. H. Stokoe, D.D., 
will be issued by the Oxford University Press in the course of a few 
weeks—‘‘ The Life and Letters of St. Paul,” procurable in one volume 
or in two, the life and letters separately. It will be remembered that 
the first volume of the manuals dealt with the Gospel history and the 
Gospel teaching. A third volume—‘‘ Early Days and Letters of the 
Church ’’—will be ready shortly. 


THE Cambridge Training College is paying heavily for its merits, 
and loses not only its Principal, but two of its chief lecturers. Miss 
Punnett, as noted elsewhere, has been appointed Normal Mistress in 
the Training College of the London County Council ; Miss Ainslie has 
been elected Head Mistress of the George Watson Schools in Edin- 
burgh ; and Miss Frodsham is Head Mistress elect of the new Girls’ 
Schools, St. Olave’s, Southwark. 


To the perverted ingenuity of examinees there are seemingly no 
bounds. Ina passage from ‘‘ The Newcomes,” set for French prose 
in a recent certificate examination, the words ‘‘ He lies, Mr. Boultby,” 
were rendered : ‘* Ci gft, Monsieur Boulthy.” Inthe same examination 
“ La cigale innocente sur un arbuste assise” was translated: ‘‘ The 
innocent seagull seated in an arbour,” but this appears a comparatively 
venial misunderstanding. 


AT the half-yearly general meeting of the College of Preceptors the 
Dean proved that he was fully justifed in the correction that he sent to 
this journal in June. The Report of the Council ‘‘abstained from 
pronouncing any opinion on the merits of the Bill,” and a motion pro-, 
posed by the Rev. J. O. Bevan, approving the principle of the Bill, 
met.with hardly any support. . 


Mr. KEGAN PAUL, who died on July 19, in his seventy-fifth year, 
was an Eton boy, and for nine years, from 1853 to 1862, a master at 
Eton, and for the most of this time Master of Collegers. 


THE NATURE-STUDY EXHIBITION. 


Ta keynote of the very remarkable exhibition opened by 

the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire on July 23 is con- 
tained in a sentence from the very careful and full letter of ex- 
planation sent by Mr. Medd, the Hon. Secretary, to the Duke. 
Mr. Medd said : “ We are anxious to show that for every child 
of every rank and age in every grade of school, urban and 
rural, Nature study, quite apart from any possible bearing it 
may have on rural pursuits or for its botanical or scientific 
importance, affords one of the most reliable means of develop- 
ing certain faculties, upon the development of which education 
in its fullest sense and success in life must be based.” Mr. 
Rooper, H.M.1., in his introduction to the catalogue, adds to 
this the pious aspiration that “to revive the lost or vanishing 
interest in the surroundings of the child’s home is the aim of 
thoughtful parents and teachers, both in Europe and America.” 
Great pains have been taken by the authorities of the exhibi- 
tion to make clear the distinction between science proper—the 
knowledge of a special branch—and Nature study—the awaken- 
ing of the interest of children in a world outside themselves. 
No wonder that much was sent in which could not by any means 
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be accepted, and that much had to be accepted which went a 
long way beyond (or below) the intentions of the Committee. On 
the other hand, it was practically impossible to show growing 
things or actual gardens, and, with the exception of a small tent 
of produce (not of the best), photographs of the gardens or of 
the students at work had to take the place of the real thing. It 
was fortunate that the Committee finally excluded all trade 
exhibits from the ordinary stalls, and insisted upon apparatus, 
collections, and designs being the original work of teachers and 
pupils. In future years, no doubt, a scene for the exhibition will be 
chosen where there is ample room for the best exhibits to be 
displayed, where a passing shower does not cause drips through 
the roof upon the stalls, and where teachers and pupils can visit 
the show without a long day’s journey to a place where no 
refreshments are available. 

When one considers that the Committee which brought the 
show into existence is not a year old, and consists largely of 
the “salvage” of the Association which collapsed after the 
failure of Lady Warwick’s flower show mixed with a co-operative 
congress at the Crystal Palace last year the success of the 
venture can be appreciated. To Sir John Cockburn, the very 
business-like Chairman of the Executive, and Mr. Medd, the 
enthusiastic and untiring Hon. Secretary, this result is prin- 
cipally due. A word of praise must be given to Mr. A. 
Taylor, who was mainly responsible for the arrangement of 
exhibits. The series of conferences proceeding as we go to 
press, and under the care of eminent specialists in every branch 
of the subject, are not theleast valuable part of the programme. 
They are daily attended by teachers in large numbers from all 
parts of the kingdom. 

To turn to the actual exhibitors, these may be best dealt with 
under the headings of (1) colleges, (2) first-grade secondary 
schools, (3) second-grade secondary schools, (4) continuation 
schools, and (5) elementary schools. As regards the first 
group, every agricultural college of importance, most of the 
University colleges, and the principal training colleges sent in 
exhibits. Specially noteworthy are the sets of apparatus made 
of simple and cheap materials from elementary schools, which 
are employed to illustrate the teachers’ holiday courses at Wye 
College, the scheme of vacation courses in use at the Harper- 
Adams College (especially Mr. Foulkes’s agricultural chart), the 
diagrams of plants and plant diseases from Holmes Chapel 
College, Cheshire, and the complete scheme of study con- 
nected with the “Fall of the Leaf” sent in by Salisbury Train- 
ing College. The other training colleges are disappointing, 
while the Froebel Institute sends in specimens which, though 
interesting, are wide of the mark. 

Turning to first-grade schools, Eton, St. Paul’s, and Chelten- 
ham Ladies’ College are the only ones to make a good show. 
Museum specimens abound ; but St. Paul’s shows some first- 
‘rate “out-of-school” work, no doubt compiled largely for the 
annual competition for the Smee Prizes ; to this a bronze medal 
has been awarded. It is most important for such schools to 
have a field club. Eton shows a fine collection of dissections 
used in teaching. The second-grade schools are very much to 
the fore. The Girls’ Clergy Orphan School at Beachey has 
delightful and artistic portfolios of specimens; but James 
Allen’s Girls’ School, Dulwich (bronze medal), has the best all- 
round exhibit in this class—the collections illustrating the dis- 
persal of seeds and fruits are particularly noticeable, while the 
“ Nature Calendars” are almost unique. Among the boys’ 
schools, Bedales (bronze medal) is naturally to the fore with its 
illustrations of boys engaged in highly technical and practical 
occupations as part of their school work. Tiffin’s School, 
Kingston (bronze medal), was singled out by the judges for 
‘special praise on account of its diagrams and specimens illus- 
trating the geology of Surrey and its collection of useful insects ; 
while the Countess of Warwick’s School at Bigods has a 
capital illustrated scheme of work. 

The continuation schools are not well represented in quant- 
ity, no less than six out of the eight in the group coming from 
Surrey and being included in the collective exhibit sent in by 
that County Council, to which alone of public authorities a 
bronze medal has been awarded. A complete series of photo- 
graphs of school gardens, with the schemes of instruction for 
some dozen selected schools in the same district, are attached. 
Home-made apparatus, specimens of grafting, budding, and 
basket work occupy most of the space in this class. Ele- 
mentary schools are well to the fore. Collective exhibits from 


all the principal School Boards (that sent in from Liverpool being 
easily the best) take up most of the space. School journeys, 
meteorological work done by children and photos of them 
at work, observations by means of simple instruments, are 
alike admirable. Manchester School Board has a more formal 
exhibit—good of its kind, but not all Nature study; while 
London is disappointing. Nearly a hundred separate schools 
send in specimens and photos of pupils at work in the 
fields or in the school gardens. Three County Councils 
have anticipated the Education Bill by including the work of 
picked elementary schools in their collective exhibits. Cheshire 
selects nine schools, Hants seven, and Surrey nine, together 
with several day-school gardens. The maps of the districts 
shown by the Bunbury School, Cheshire, and Weybridge 
School, Surrey, attracted considerable attention, and received 
certificates of distinction ; this work is highly educative, and 
quite the best way of teaching the elements of geography. 
There can be no doubt that the exhibition has proved that 
much more work in the direction of Nature study is being 
done than was supposed, and that our education is gradually 
becoming less bookish and more real, in spite of the wails of 
the despondent agriculturalists. 


NOTES ON THE CHILD-STUDY CONFERENCE 
AT EDGE HILL TRAINING COLLEGE, MAY og. 


By A TEACHER. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 9, 1902.—THE RECEPTION OF THB 
DELEGATES OF THB B.C.S.A. AT EDGE HILL TRAINING . 
COLLEGE. 


SERIES of rapid, but distinct, impressions are taken during the 
A first few seconds after one has entered the room, as the glance 
sweeps round and over all. These are they: There are few of those 
distressing spaces so depressing to a hostess; even now they are being 
rapidly filled up, and it is well within the first hour; this promises 
numerical success. The visitors are, for the most part, seated in tiny 
groups, chatting, very possibly, about the important Conference events 
of yesterday, to each other, or to some member of the college staff. On 
occasions of this sort no lady need suffer any anxiety connected with the 
dress question; it appears to be equally allowable to make oneself 
agreeable in a travelling costume, or to dispose an elegant silk train in 
picturesque folds on the floor, while having the satisfaction of making 
to fulfil its mission some afternoon blouse of fashionable fragility. The 
table at the far end of the room is a mildly refreshing sight ; its tea 
equipage gives the room a home look. One notices the college colours 
in the long stalks of iris, an evident cesthetic decoration, joining with 
the apple-blossom picture and other floral wall- pictures (which one nods 
to mentally with the camaraderie of old acquaintance) to make a 
restful still-life fringe to the inner rectangle of life and movement. 
There is a lull in the subdued hum of voices as a part song, or Welsh 
song, is given by the students; ignorance greets knowledge with a 
respectful silence, while we listen blankly to a language as understand- 
able to many of us as that of the Passamaquoddies. 

One never realizes that the shape of a carrot matters much until one 
tries to model it, and succeeds only in making caricatures of Nature. 
Some of the inedible carrots which the students had almost finished 
modelling in clay were, however, certainly recognizable, for what they 
were intended to represent, by the child-study visitors to the college, 
who spent some well occupied moments, in this class-room full of 
students, looking at a variety of specimens of their Froebel work. 
Usually, those not initiated into the inner mysteries of the exercises 
connected with ‘‘ Froebel’s Gifts and Froebelian Occupations ” cannot, 
at first, add sufficient imagination to what they see represented ; and 
make-believes for the children are painfully or ludicrously difficult 
to reconcile with the group of ideas which the name calls up into 
consciousness. Children do not look at the world as grown-up people 
do, and Frobelianism in many ways helps the child-student to see asa 
child sees. 


FRIDAY EVENING.—THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, AND THE 
DISCUSSION FOLLOWING. 


We agree with the President in thinking that ‘‘ stagnation is the 
result of routine work.” The President’s thought suggests a train of 
them. Routine work is following the so-called payments-by-results 
system into exile. The self-activity of what used to be called the 
faculties of our children must not be repressed; and it is striking a 
discord in the harmony of Nature if we introduce the ideas of adults 
among those belonging to an earlier stage in the history of the in- 
dividual and of the race ; these are present-day beliefs of many teachers. 
So far good ! But, though the Land of Freedom is, undeniably, a fruitful 
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and beneficent one, it joins at one extremity the Land of Licence—we 
must not forget this. The stern old ways and rules of life are slacken- 
ing for the young and for the adult. Is it humanitarianism or /arssez- 
faire which makes us believe not in punishments? There is an 
acknowledged general tendency to float with the stream and not to row 
against it. When we have no wind and waves to occupy us we often 
fiddle or dream in our boats. This kind of life pleases the inherent idle- 
ness of our natures, and the next step is to make amusement and 
pleasure the aim of life. Is not this a way to degeneracy ? 

In the discussion which followed the Presidential address, one 
member spoke upon this very interesting matter of degeneracy in some 
of its other aspects from the medical standpoint. One felt sorry that 
the discussion could not turn upon this very important question for a 
time ; there was more ground for expression of opinion in it than in 
the President’s admirable address, which left unsaid whatever might be 
forecast to be debatable. The question of degeneracy, in its many 
phases, is one of the burning questions of the day, and, in our minds, 
at the time we heartily thanked the gentleman who brought it forward. 

In the school world, how is it? Are we floating with the current or 
stemming it? In some schools this is the time of the year for choosing 
new school readers, and one naturally makes comparisons with the 
past ones. Year by year they become more gorgeously illustrated to 
make Herbert interested in the other contents of the book, which, in 
some cases, are becoming subordinated to the scheme of colour and 
form which occupies so much of the space between the paste-boards. 
Elsie must have fairy tales and pretty amusing stories ; she doesnt’t 
like dry information. But Herberts and Elsies will probably have to 
do and bear many things in the grown-up days which they do not like. 
The President's voice struck in among these thoughts with the incon- 
testable truism : ‘* Schools should prepare for the probable future.” 

We were told also that it is a good thing to take our children to local 
museums. This is true; but there are teachers who would, without 
any hesitations or modifications whatsoever, put country excursions far 
before visits to museums. The President did not mention country ex- 
cursions. When the children study mineral, plant, and animal where 
it is found naturally, the senses give them Anschauung ina very full way, 
and Anschauungcisat the beginning of research work. The children can 
work accurately as little research students, with the teacher as guide 
and suggester, in the great laboratory of the open country. They can 
‘t observe, think, do, know.” Only limited opportunities of doing 
part of these are possible ina museum. (Stress is laid on research 
work, because it is truth seeking.) Excursions into the country have a 
health advantage on their side not possessed by museum visits. In 
these days of nerves and ailments, the results of the departure from the 
natural, ‘fwe are far behind the greatest barbarians in the A B C of 
acts and actions ` (gymnastics). Gymnasiums are the accompaniments of 
the artificialities of the age. Their exercises are needed ; but let us have 
the less conventional physical exercises, too, if wecan. Arace down a 
hill in the sunshine, a climb in bracing moorland air give leg-drill and 
breathing exercises along with other health-giving accessories; while 
any one in need of special balance and arm exercise can be sent to 
climb for a flowering branch of sycamore at this time of the year, and 
join the group to examine the spoil, within eye-reach of the source of 
the subject of study. This is preferable, from physical and mental 
points of view, to looking at a mummy through a glass case in a musty- 
smelling room, and having the unsatisfactory ear-gate most in use for 
* Ste sollen es fassen nicht im Denken sondern in lebendiger Anschau- 
ung” (Fichte). There is a prospective moral good for society in 
country excursions, which give our boys and girls a love for pure air, 
sunshine, and what is naturally, and not artificially, beautiful. Nature 
study leads them tc love animals, and that in itself will make the 
world less callous. Tinsel and paint, in murky yellow gaslight 
struggling through impure air, will have no attractions for a Nature 
lover. 

‘* Girls should be educated as thoroughly as boys” caught the ears of 
girls’ teachers. Some of us hoped to hear the President continue: 
“but in a different way.” This he did not say; but we took it for 
granted that he meant it—that is, if we are to take seriously a previous 
statement that ‘‘ schools should prepare for the probable future.” 

Some very good thoughts, altogether unconnected with the address, 
were voiced by those who took part in the discussion. It would be a 
good thing, one speaker suggested, if travel scholarships were more 
within the reach of teachers. Yes; but there ought to be a careful 
scheme, at the same time, connected with them to ensure that real 
merit wins the prizes. Two of the speakers who spoke from the 
medical point al ien pleased, apparently, the thoughtful part of the 
audience by bringing to the front questions which need attentive con- 
sideration. 

Miss Louch, of Cheltenham, gave much helpful advice to girls’ 
teachers, many of whom would be pleased to hear her insist that back- 
ward children are not ‘“' stupid,” but ‘‘ interesting ”—so they are, to a 
true teacher. When we think how much nearer to Nature children are 
than grown-up people, we feel sure that artificiality and insincerity 
must puzzle, distress, and even repel them; therefore we agree most 
heartily with the lady speaker in thinking that, ‘‘if our religion is to 
do any good to the children, it must be sincere.” 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


An entirely New Text-book of Arithmetic, based upon 
the most recent Methods of Instruction. 


An 
Arithmetie for Schools. 


By J. P. KIRKMAN, M.A. Cambridge, 
and A. E. FIELD, M.A. Oxford, 
Assistant Masters at Bedford Grammar School. 
500 pages, crown Svo, with and without ANSWERS, 3s. 6d. 


This work, which forms an addition to Arnold's already well known Mathematical 
Series, has been written with the object of supplying a Standard Text-book of 
Arithmetic, which is in all respects thoroughly up to date. The subject has been 
treated logically, and in such a manner as to promote good habits of thinking and a 
due understanding of the processes which underlie the practical use of numbers. 

A large number of worked examples are given, and it is intended that these should 
illustrate methods of consecutive thought and economical arrangement of labour, 
rather than facilitate the reproduction of examples according to pattern, a dangerous 

ractice that tends to inculcate purely mechanical habits. Many questions have 
peen arranged in pairs, that the student may have an opportunity of strengthening 
weak points. In the hope of preventing the natural tendency towards the unneces- 
sary performance of operations of Long Multiplication and Long Division, the 
Theorems of Remainders. Dissection into Factors and Prime Numbers have been 
introduced at an early stage. 


JUST OUT. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 


By W. C. FLETCHER, M.A., 
Head Master of the Liverpool Institute. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


This book is not meant as a substitute for a teacher. For good and evil we are 
relying now in schools on oral teaching, and a book is used as a guide and summary 
of results rather than as that from which knowledge is acquired. This volume ts 
meant to contain the irreducible minimum of geometrical knowledge less than the 
whole of which is not worth considering as knowledge at all. It contains the whole 
substance of Euclid I.-IV. and VI., except the elegant, but unimportant, 
Proposition IV. 10. 


A First Geometry Book. 


A Simple Course of Exercises based on Experiment and Discovery, introductory te 
the Study of Geometry. By J. G. HasiıLTtoN, B.A., Lecturer on Geometry at 
the Froebel Educational Institute; and F. Kerrie, B.A., Head Master of 
Clapham High School for Boys. Crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 
ANSWERS (for Teachers only), 6d. 


New Reading Books for Secondary Schools. 


IN REALMS OF GOLD. 


English Reading Book for Junior Forms. Containing Folk-tales from many: 
Lands, Stories from Homer, Virgil, Chaucer, Malory, Froissart, Shakespeare, 
Scott, and others. Ilustrated with Black-and-white Reproductions of well: 
known Pictures. 224 pages, cloth, 1s. 3d. 


IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 


An English Reading Book for Middle Forms. Containing extracts from English 
Prose and Poetry by the best writers, selected to supply matter as suggestive as 
possible to the teacher of literature and general history. Illustrated with Black- 
and-white Reproductions of Pictures by Greuze, Turner, and other celebrated 
Artists. 256 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S 
New Shilling Geography. 
THE WORLD. 


With Special Reference to 


The British isies and Empire. 


160 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 


The writer of this new Elementary Geography has endeavoured to take a broad’ 
view of the subject, and to lead the pupil to the conclusion that the study of 
geography is not mere cape-hunting. he book is designed to form a companion to 
a good school atlas, and it is assumed throughout that, while using it, the pupil has 
the map before him. He is then shown how to examine it, and to make measure- 
ments eon it, with the object of obtaining for himself much of the information which 
in the older type of geography manual would be formally tabulated and left to be 
learnt by rote—or neglected. ‘‘Can you teach geography to make people think?’ 
asked Benjamin Jowett on one occasion. The task is not an impossible one, and 
this little book aims at being of some service in its performance. 


Catalogues sent post free on application. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Faculty of Economics and Political Science, including Commerce and Industry. 


Mr. Murray begs to cali the attention of Studen ts to the foliowing Works 
suited to the Examinations In the Faculty. 


WORKS BY SIR HENRY S. MAINE, K.C.S.I. | A SHORT HISTORY OF COINS AND CURRENCY. 


By Lord AvesuRY, F.R.S., &c. With many Illustrations. 
ANCIENT LAW; its Copneotions with the Barly | Pap. a0 Sn l 
story of Society, an ations to Modern | my iat "Outlook 
Ideas. Sixteenth Edition. 8vo, gs. wo Seti 4d chav aticly nsec Er of Mr. Murray's excellent 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT. Four Essays. I. Prospects of brary. lagii A enald, 


Popular Government.—II. Nature of Democracy.—III. Age of 


Progress.—IV. Constitution of the United States. Fifth Edition. | 4 GENERAL HISTORY OF HUROPEH, 350-1900. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. By OLIVER J. THATCHER and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Authors of 
i ‘Europe in the Middle Ages.” Revised and adapted to the 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. The,Whewell Lectures delivered requirements of English Colleges and Schools, by ARTHUR HAs- 


at Cambridge in 1887. 8vo, 7s. 6d. SALL, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. With Bibliographies at the 


end of each section. With Maps and Genealogical Tables. Crown 
CHINA: Her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce, 8vo, 9s. l 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By E. H. PARKER, “,.. a model of condensation, omitting no essential facts. . . . the volume is 
Professor of Chinese at the Owens College ; Acting Consul-General greatly enhanced by a wealth of maps and chronological and genealogical tables. 
in Corea, Nov., 1886-Jan., 1887; Consul in Hainan, 1891-2 Among general histories this will take a leading place.” — Dundee Advertiser. 
9 ’ 


1893-4; and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma 


Government. With 19 Maps, &c. Large crown 8vo, 8s. net. STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MODERN BUROPEHE. 


“Mr. E. H. Parker brings to bear upon his subject an experience, an amount of i 
personal insight, and a capacity for criticism so unusual, as 5 endow his pages with From the Cap ture of Constantinop le bythe T arke; 1453, to the 


an intrinsic merit practically unequalled. . . . Mr. Parker has produced a book Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., Fellow and 

ba will he ot seus Satin on aoun A it veah of information and independent Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
icism an or ea tional n t i ese i : 

aard kake ea Mall Care ee Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. . 


‘ This is a work of sterling merit. It is an exhaustive compendium of the facts 


BNGLISH COLONIZ ATION AND BMPIRB By A of the last four centuries, and at the same time an histoire raisonné of the develop- 


: ment of the modern European State system. It is characterized throughout by great 
CALDECOTT, M.A. (Camb. and Lond.), sometime Fellow and | clearness and masculine common sense.”—O.r/ord Magazine. 


Dean of St. John’s College, Cambridge; University Extension 


Lecturer under the Cambridge Syndicate ; Professor of Logic and , im HISTORY OF 
Philosophy at King’s College, London. With Maps and Plans. Bah roti as ered | ae haa gene tae the Death 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. New Edition. With a new chapter, bringin : 
the work entirely up to date, by F. A. Kirke TRC: Me re of George II. By Henry HALLAM, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


University Extension Lecturer, Sane Sena, 
— = HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF HNG- 


AN HISTORIOAL REVIEW of the DEVELOPMENT OF GREATER BRITAIN. DAND, eens a to oe pare ee ye te 
THE GROWTH OF THE SMPIRO. By A. W. Jose. OIE AOR ste: PECIA ME Ot AAT IERS oe ee à 
With many Coloured and other Maps and Diagrams. Crown UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
8vo, 6s. | ae 
Pech Se i l ful book... serviceab! it i dable. It i 
systematic in method and accurate in'staiemeat" Globe, O O dabe | NATIONAL EDUCATION. Essays towards a Con- 
“... this excellent manual... That the colonial history of Great Britain structive Policy. Edited by LAURIE MaGNus, M.A., 


should be worthily told was a crying need, and we congratulate Australia upon 
producing the historian, and he historian upon the production of an admirable 
book.""— Daily Chronicle. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


1.—Aims and Methods. By the EDITOR. 

2.—Churoh Schools and Religious Education. By the Rev. BERNARD 
REYNOLDs, M.A. 

as y and Training of Teachers. By Francis STORR, 


4— The znspection of Secondary Schools. By Sir Josnua G. ATtcH. 
5-—Socienoce in Eduoation— The Need of Practical Studies. By 
Prof. H. E. ARMSTRONG, LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
6.—Industrial Needs. By A. D. Provanpn, formerly M.P. for Glasgow. 
7—Commercial Education. —(a) Secondary. By T. A. Orcan, B.A. 
(4) University. By Prof. W. A. S. Hewins. 


COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of Business 
Methods and Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

_ This text-book of Handelswissenschaft is designed for the use of students who 

mtend to enter the higher branches of commercial life. It includes chapters on 

Supply and ma mandi Free Trade and Protection; Partnership; Companies, 

yndicates, an rusts; Principal and Agent; Contracts; Banking; Transit; 

lasurance ; Tariffs ; Employers’ Liability ; Commercial Travellers ; Consuls, &c. AR Pa eg a Pe By Joun C. a we E 

“The book should be used in every senior class both of our Board and private 2 ane aoe go OER MRE URE CRs. BY tr MENE. 
schools, and as an introduction to business life it should prove of great value.”"— ‘*Some of the leading experts of the day describe the need of reform and the lines 

Statist. it should take. . . . Professor Armstrong writes vigorously on the need for drastic 

reform in the schools in which our governing classes are educated, as the most 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY By W Cun- important feature in the re-organization of a national educational programme. 


a ie : Messrs. Provand and Organ and Professor Hewins deal with the application of 
NINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Pro- | education to practical life in regard to industrial needs and commercial education.” 
fessor of Economic Science, King’s College, London. Crown | —Times. 


8vo, 3s. 
a | BLHMENTS OF POLITICAL MCONOMY. By James 
a ml hea tei Problems p Rant Lia wrachcay Neves Bonak, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘Malthus and his Work,” 
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am does, and to make it a cable t n ridual conduct, ts not on t =e° 
legitimate, but a most fruitful and uei] form of study. "The whole bosk. Re worth THHORINS OF TAXATION. By G. ARMITAGE SMITH, 
reading, but especially the last chapters."—Svitish W'cekly. ! Principal of the Birkbeck Institute. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
*.* Mr. Murray’s Educational Catalogue, containing— 
SIR WM. SMITH’S FAMOUS SERIES OP PRINCIPIAS, | THE UNIVERSITY MANUALS; 
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The University Tutorial Series, 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Designed to cover the requirements of the 


REVISED MATRICULATION SYLLABUS. 
Matricojation Mngiish onres, By W. H. Low, M.A. Lond., and 


ue book contains grammar, analysis, composition, précis-writing, and para- 
phrase. 


Matriculation Latin Passages. Being a selection of Prose and Verse 
from the best Latin Writers. Edited by B. J. Haves, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 


8s. 6d. Key, 8s. 6d. net. [/n preparation. 
Matriculation Latin Unseens. Being the Passages set for Translation 
om Unprescribed Books, 1875-1902. 18. (Ready. 
Tutorial Greek Oourse. [Zn preparation. 


Matriculation Modern History. Being the History of England 1485- 

ager: with some reference to the Contemporary History of Europe and Colonial 
evelopments. By C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. Oxon. 8s. 6d. 

[Ready September 1902. 


Matriculation Geography, Physical and General. 


The New Matriculation Algebra. Being the Tutorial Algebra, 
ementary Course, adapted to the London Matriculation Revised Syllabus 
and containing a Chapter on Graphs. By Rupgrt Deakin, M.A. 88, 6d. 

Ready, 


Matriculation Advanced Agera and Seon ited by 
M. BRIGGS, .D., M.A. 8. é In preparation. 
The New Matriculation Ohemistry. Being the Tutorial Chemistry, 
art Í., with Matriculation Supplements on Metals and their Compounds and 


the Chemistry of Daily Life. 48. 6d. [Keady September 1902. 
Matriculation Physics: Heat, Light, and Sound. By R. W. 
TEWART. c nd., and JoHN Don, M.A. B.sc. Lond. 49. 6d. [Ready. 


The New Matriculation Botany. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc. 8s. 6d. 
[Ready September 1902. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, 1903. 


(OLD REGULATIONS.) 


JANUARY 1903. 
‘Ovid.—Tristia. Book I. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and F, P. 
HIPHAM, M.A. Lond., F.C.P. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 
-Ovid.—Tristia, Book ITI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and F. G. 
LAISTOWE, M.A. Lond. and Camb. (Uniform with Book I.) 
Buripides.—Alcestis. By J. H. Havpon, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 8s. 6d. 


JUNE 1903. 


a ee 24 ea A H M.A. Oxon. 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 


Caesar.—Gallic War. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., in collaboration 


with F. G. PLaisTowe, M.A., and others. Books IV., V., VI. Text and 
Notes. 18. 6d. each Book. Vocabulary, 18. each Book. 


.Buripides.—Medea. By J. Tuomrson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Mius, 
.A. Oxon. Text and Notes. 8s. 6d. > 
Homer.—Odyssey, Books IX., X. By J. H. Havpon, M.A. Lond. and 
Camb., and = H. AticrorT, M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes. 28. 6d. 
-Horace.—Odes, Books III., IV. By A. H. Atitcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 
others. Text and Notes. 16. 6d. each. Vocabulary, 18. each. 
ses Book VI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B, J. 
AYES, M. ext and Notes. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 18. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Book IV. By A. H. Acitcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 
. R. MiıLLs, M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes. 1g. 6d. Vocabulary, 18. 


-Buripides.— Medea. By J. THomrson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Miis, 
We Oxon. Text and Notes. 88. 6d. 
‘Horace.—Odes, Book III. By A. H. Artcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 


“TTavus, MA. Camb, and Lond. Text and Notes. 18. Gd. Vocabulary, 18. 

Livy.—Book XXI. By A. H. Aticrort, M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes. 
T Gd. Vocabulary, 18. 6d. 

Vergil.— Aeneid, Book VI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Hayss, M.A. Text anu Notes. 1g.@6d@. Vocabulary, ls. 


Text and Notes. 


‘Complete Catalogues, and Lists of Books Classified for each of the following 


Examinations, may be had free on application :— 
LONDON UNIVERSITY, Royal University of Ireland, and Intermediate 
Education Board, Cambridge and Oxford Locals and College of Preceptors, 
Scotch Leaving Certificate, South Kensington, and other Examinations. 
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TRAINING COLLEGES OR STUDENT- 
TEACHERSHIPS ? 


AT last public opinion has pronounced clearly in favour of 

professional training for teachers in secondary schools, 
and a body of educational experts has declared that no 
secondary teacher shall (after the expiration of a short period 
of grace) be registered by Government as qualified to teach 
who has not gone through some course of training and passed 
some approved examination in the theory of teaching. In 
future it will not be sufficient for one to produce evidence merely 
of having received a satisfactory education ; proof of scientific 
training for the profession will be equally a size gua non. Mere 
empiricism, a mere following of traditional methods, however 
well these may have seemed to answer in the past, will not 
serve. There will have to be a systematic training, such as 
shall include intelligent study of the nature and needs of the 
child, some satisfactory acquaintance with psychology as 
applied to teaching, and with logic and ethics, and instruction 
in methods which have a logical basis in educational science. 
Also it will have to be a thoroughly practical training, for 
evidence of ability to teach will be required of all who seek 
registration by Government. 

The attitude of those who have drawn up the Order in Council 
laying down regulations for the formation of a register of 
teachers shows plainly that the battle of training is won. But 
as to the when, the where, and the how of training there is no 
unanimity of opinion—probably there never can be any 
unanimity, probably also it is not desirable that there should 
be—for monotony is death, and life involves variety. Anyhow, 
we seem just now farther than ever from any agreement as to 
the best means of training. Yet surely there are some broad 
general principles upon which at least most of us would agree. 

(1) When ought the professional training to come? Is it to 
be before graduation? (I use that term to include the getting 
of any of the certificates of general education recognized by the 
Order in Council.) Or is it to be after graduation? Or isthe 
professional training to go on pari passu with the academical ? 
For it to come before graduation seems harmful in two ways— 
wasteful of time, non-conservative of force. The girl (1 write as 


LONDON: W. B. CLIVE, UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. | a woman of women teachers) gets her training as a mere school- 


WAREHOUSE, 157 DRURY LANE, W.C. 


| girl. 


She has not obtained the larger culture and the mental 
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development which the higher educational course would give 
her. And with her untrained school-girl mind, her limited 
experience, and her lack of the sense of responsibility, she 
comes to deal with the difficulties which confront the beginner 
in the work of education, both in the lecture-room and in the 
class-room. With these problems she would be far more com- 
petent to deal three years later. 

Again, the girl whose professional training comes before 
graduation cannot go out at once to put into practice in the 
class-room, and to bring to the test of her own experience, the 
principles and methods in which she has been instructed in her 
professional course. She must lock them away to moulder and 
rust while she travels into fresh fields, and for the space of two 
or three years explores new regions of thought. Here is great 
waste of energy, great dissipation of force. When her academic 
course is over and she comes to teach she will probably find 
that sbe might almost as well not have had her year of pro- 
fessional training. Her mind will have been so long centred 
upon herself and her studies that she will be out of touch with 
children and their needs, and will find that she has forgotten 
much that she learnt in her training course. 

If, again, the professional training go on side by side with 
the academical, as is the case in several of our Universities and 
University Colleges, there is, as those who work the system 
frankly confess, a distraction of mind injurious to both parts 
of the work and harassing to the student. The degree course 
is naturally that about which the student is most anxious ; the 
other course is a secondary affair, and only half-hearted atten- 
tion is given toit. The student probably takes a poorer degree 
than she would have done had she worked onlv for the degree, 
and she never becomes (as she ought to become) keenly 
interested in her professional training—it is a nuisance and a 
hindrance to her; whereas it should be a strony interest and a 
help. 

If, then, there is one thing that seems clearer than another, 
surely it is that the professional training should come after the 
academic course, whatever the nature of that may be. If it be 
placed after that course, the student trained to habits of inde- 
pendent thought and work, with powers developed, and yet with 
mind absolutely free to give itself wholly to the professional 
course, enters on professional training in the best possible con- 
dition for profiting by it. Often strange and awkward at the 
work at first, such students usually shake off all that very 
quickly, enjoy the work, and do well. Many do well from the 
very first. For the study of a profession time is needed, 
leisure to ponder problems, to consider methods, to contemplate 
thoughtfully the great issues at stake in dealing with young, 
growing minds—such study is perfectly different in character 
from preparation for examinations and the sort of work neces- 
sary to get one’s degree. It requires a mind at leisure from 
itself, a sympathetic attitude towards others, a mental condition 
incompatible with the claims made on one’s energies in going 
through a graduate course. I have myself, in training young 
teachers, tried to combine the two courses, the academic and 
the professional, and have found the mistake of doing so. I 
have quite given up the attempt, and with us now the two 
courses are totally distinct. 

2. The question of the best place and the question of the best 
means of training teachers form really but ove question. For 
the place or the system which can afford the best means is of 
course the best—the how must settle the where. 

The Order in Council recognizes three possibilities : — 
(1) The courses of professional training devised by the Univer- 
sities ; (2) training colleges established for the express purpose 
of giving professional training; (3) the establishment of a 
system of student-teacherships. To the courses of training 
devised by the Universities so far, there seem to me two 
serious objections. The money difficulty has led the Univer- 
sities to open their courses to students who have not yet com- 
pleted their degree work. Such training is only a prs aller, 
perhaps better than nothing—though of that I am not sure— 
too often a mere simulacrum of training. Also there is far too 
little practical work. It is almost impossible for some of the 
Universities to get admission for their students to schools in 
which they may practise, and they have not practising schools 
of their own which at certain times may be manipulated wholly 
in the interests of students. 

Of the work of training colleges I shall say something pre- 
sently. Let us pass now to the third mode of training indicated. 


The Order in Council seems to show a readiness on the part of 
the Board of Education to recognize as professionally trained 
those who have been student-teachers under supervision at some 
approved school for at least one year, and who have passed some 
approved examination in the theory of teaching. 

Now, though the battle of training is won, the battle of the 
training colleges is not yet won. This clause in the Order in 
Council seems to show that, and the discussion which took place 
on June rq last, at the Head Mistresses’ Conference, on the 
question of training, showed that there are some amongst the 
members of the Association of Head Mistresses who are not 
altogether satisfied with the work of the training colleges, and 
who are wishful to attempt the training of teachers by making 
use of a system of student-teachership. 

Now does the establishment of student-teachership as a mode 
of training mean that a small and very select number of our very 
best and largest schools, with good buildings and equipment, 
thorough organization, a first-class staff, money to spend on the 
work of training, and every means at their disposal necessary to 
make the training thoroughly efficient and liberal, shall become 
the training colleges of the future, training not only their own 
girls, but girls from other places of education? Does it mean 
that the training shall be post-graduate? Does it mean that the 
training department shall have its own properly qualified staff of 
lecturers and teachers of method? Does it mean that the 
number trained, while not too large for thorough work, shall be 
large enough to secure that variety of view and that esprit de 
corps essential to work of this kind? Does it mean that steps 
would be taken to get access for the students to other schools, 
and practice in other schools, besides the practice which their 
own school would afford? Does it mean also that facilities 
would be afforded for professional reading and for free discus- 
sion of the educational problems of the hour ? 

If it does mean all this, nothing happier could be conceived 
for the cause of training than that our great schools should put 
the topstone to their work by becoming training colleges. For 
every training college ought to be connected with and bound up 
with, ought to be an integral part of,a great school, in which all 
kinds of teaching can be seen and practised by the students. 
But the school must become a training college; it must fully 
organize a training department with a staff of its own and every 
means at disposal for doing the work of training thoroughly. 
Therefore, if the clause in the Draft Order in Council which 
authorizes student-teachership could in any way be construed to 
mean a system recognizing the formation of little groups of 
student-teachers working in schools under form mistresses 
without that large and liberal provision for training of which I 
have spoken, or if it could be construed to mean anything like 
the old system of student-teachership as so many of us have 
known it, there are numbers of heads of schools who would 
greatly regret that the clause had ever been inserted in the 
Draft Order. And, indeed,if our support of the principle of the 
clause could be interpreted by the general public as an expres- 
sion of approval of what is usually understood by student- 
teachership, we should have done great harm to the cause 
of professional training for the teacher and true education for 
the child by giving our support to the clause. For anything 
like what is generally involved in “student-teachership ” 1s to 
be deprecated on many grounds :— 

1. The training course of the student-teacher is not by the 
wording of the clause bound to be post-graduate or post- 
academical. It might come, as it has almost always come in 
the case of the student-teachers of the past, defore the academic 
course, and, if so, it would not come at the best time. It would 
have to be followed by an academical course; or there would be 
an attempt to combine the two courses, to the detriment of both. 
And, indeed, I very much fear that in most cases the student- 
teacher wou/d be one who had not yet graduated, or gained 
whatever certificate of general education she might have chosen 
in place of a degree ; for not many young people who had left 
school for three or four years to work for a degree would be 
prepared after that to become student-teachers either in their 
own school or in any other. 

2. Poor schools would be tempted to try to get themselves 
“ approved,” and then to employ student-teachers, as a matter of 
economy ; or, by remitting fees, schools might make use of the 
system of student-teachers to induce elder girls to stay on, 
to pass some examination which should bring credit to the 
school. The system seems one liable to many abuses. 
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There are here and there schools in which it is worked admir- 
ably ; but in far too many the student-teachers are mere hacks 
and drudges, or they are set to do—and do it most incom- 
petently—the most delicate and difficult and important of all 
work—the teaching of the lowest forms—or they simply idle 
away much of their time in irresponsible gossip, neither pupils 
nor mistresses, and often a source of friction and of mischief. In 
short, the evils of the student-teacher system are many—and 
very serious. 

3- Is not a student-teacher usually a person who pays reduced 
fees or no fees at all? Would not student-teachership be 
understood by many to refer to the sort of arrangement covered 
by the odious expression “on mutual terms”? We shall never 
take our right place as a profession until we recognize that a 
person who wants to be trained to practise teaching must pay 
ia the training, as surely as the doctor or the lawyer pays for 

iS. 

4. To train little groups of student-teachers in separate 
schools would be a most expensive matter, if the training is to 
be effectively done. Indeed, it is so costly a matter to train 
young teachers properly that only wealthy schools could do it 
adequately. If you have but half-a-dozen students, you must 
yet have your reference and lending library of educational 
works, you must have your teacher of method, who must be 
able to give his or her whole time to the students, and who 
must be a person of exceptional powers and knowledge, since 
he or she must be the lecturer on psychology and on teaching 
methods of all kinds, and must also be the critic and general 
supervisor of the practical work of the students, co-ordinating 
the theory of the lecture-room with the practice of the young 
teacher with the class. Nor would the teacher of method be 
the only lecturer needed. 

5. But let us suppose, if you like, that we are to understand 
by “ student-teachers ” girls who have completed their academi- 
cal course and girls who pay for their training, and let us 
suppose they are not student-teachers in the old sense at all, but 
quite a superior kind of article; let us suppose also that 
wherever they exist there is a mistress of method and at least 
one other lecturer at their disposal, and that they have access 
to libraries—even granted all that, they cannot in little groups 
working in ordinary schools up and down the country get an 
adequate training. They cannot get what a properly organized 
training college can give them. 

And so now I come to speak of the third of the three 
modes of training mentioned in the Order in Council—the 
training-college course. In the training college the student has 
a whole staff of lecturers at her disposal. Psychology, logic, 
ethics ; methods of teaching, both general methods and special ; 
physiology in its bearing on school-work : hygiene and sanita- 
tion and their relation to school buildings and school con- 
ditions ; class management and discipline—all these are dealt 
with by experts. Voice-production is studied ; special training 
is given in blackboard drawing, and in the rapid making of illus- 
trations before the class and other modes of visualizing facts. 
The history of education is studied and some of the most 
important works of thinkers on education are read. Special 
lectures are given from time to time by visiting lecturers. 
There is free discussion of educational problems—education 
becomes a question full of interest. The presence of a number 
of students all eagerly working at a professional training, in all 
the details of which each is keenly interested, stimulates and 
brings with it a breadth of professional culture and a widening 
of the view quite impossible when only a little handful of 
students work together in a school. 

Then, again, the training college can get access for its 
students to other schools besides the one to which it is itself 
attached. We, for instance, at Camberwell have, during the last 
few years, besides the frequent practice in our own school of 
over four hundred girls, had our students practising in two 
private schools—one of them a large preparatory school for 
boys, an ordinary Board school, a higher-grade Board school, a 
Church elementary school, and a Church middle-class school. 

I am afraid it is a difficulty for those at the head of training 
colleges to understand what it is in their modes of work with 
which the heads of schools are dissatisfied. But, if the heads of 
the colleges can meet (as we hope is to be accomplished shortly) 
some of the leading heads of schools for a conference on this 
question and have free and full discussion, it will surely be of 
very great service to us all. On the one hand, it must probably 


be admitted that the colleges have been to blame in several 
ways. 

1, The training they have given has not always been suf- 
ficiently practical. Pestalozzi talked of “that miserable divorce 
of words from things”; in too many of the training colleges, 
both the day colleges for elementary teachers and the secondary 
colleges, there has been a “miserable divorce of theory from 
practice.” You might almost as well undertake to train a doctor 
without his walking the hospitals as to train a teacher without a 
thoroughly equipped school of many classes in which practi- 
cal work may be constantly studied. The training college 
needs a school into which the students may be turned loose 
whenever desirable ; where they can be free to enter any class- 
room and see experienced teachers at their work ; which during 
certain hours can be made their practising ground ; the organ- 
ization of which they can study ; with the discipline of which they 
can become familiar; which can be their own school, to be 
known through and through, and not seen only at set times. 
Students should also be made definitely responsible for some 
part of the work of the school—giving courses of lessons, setting 
and correcting papers, making their own syllabuses; held 
responsible for the discipline and progress of the pupils in the 
subjects assigned them. The heads of schools need to bring all 
their influence to bear in the direction of securing a more prac- 
tical sort of training. 

2. Another evil, I fear, has been that the abler students in the 
colleges have not always had the kind of teaching practice that 
they most desired and needed. Where a college has no prac-., 
tising school of its own, or where its school is so small that it 
has no sixth form, and perhaps only a very small fifth, it is dif- 
ficult to get teaching practice for students specially fitted and 
especially desirous to teach advanced work to older girls. 
Sometimes, too, the work of the colleges as a whole has seemed 
trivial to women of University training who have entered them. 
The better students need to be better cared for. Yet the col- 
leges have perhaps been rather to be pitied than blamed for 
this ; for they have had a good deal of poor material to work 
on, and in trying to do their best for the weaker students the 
abler ones have sometimes been fed with milk when they wanted 
strong meat. 

3. The training course has sometimes been too short. It is 
matter of satisfaction that the Order in Council demands “at 
least one year” in a training college. We at Camberwell have 
often found it well to advise a student to remain an extra term, 
or even two terms, to get additional teaching practice. 

4. We must admit that the tone of the training college 
student has not always been sufficiently humble ; to use an 
expressive though inelegant colloquialism, she has been too 
“cock-sure,” she bas too often worn the air of one who was 
perpetually wishing to assure the world that “It is we trained 
teachers who know.” But, if the colleges have had their faults, 
have not the heads of schools been sometimes a little unfair to 
the colleges? These young college-trained teachers must 
perforce be lacking in experience. Have not head mistresses 
often demanded too much of them? They are bound 
to make mistakes, and to fail more or less, as even we 
do sometimes, after all our years of experience. Perhaps, too, 
head mistresses have been a little unfair in another way. They 
have too often not encouraged their best pupils to get trained, 
but have sent to the colleges only their less promising pupils. 
This requirement of the Order in Council that a// shall be 
trained will, it is to be hoped, send the colleges better as well 
as more plentiful material in future. Also, if it can only come 
to be recognized as a sine gua non that the academic course 
precede the professional, we shall have in this recognition a 
means of improving the material upon which the colleges have 
to work. 

To sum up, it is devoutly to be hoped that—while, no doubt, 
many heads of schools will welcome the “ student-teachership ” 
clause (2, ii.) in the schedule of the Order in Council, as 
supplying a new means of training, and as making it possible 
for certain “approved” schools to become also training colleges 
for teachers—every effort will be made to secure (1) that only 
those schools shall be approved which are so equipped and 
staffed as to be able to fully organize a training department 
and to furnish liberal and comprehensive training of a strictly 
professional character ; (2) that only students who have already 
completed their graduate or academical course shall be accepted 
as “‘student-teachers ” ; (3) that proper fees shall be charged to 
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students thus seeking training, while at the same time really 
promising but needy students are aided as far as possible by 
means ot bursaries and loans; and (4) that the work shall be 
done under regulations laid down by one of the Universities 
(¿.e., Cambridge or Oxford), and that the examinations taken 
by the students, and the diplomas granted to them, shall be 
those of the University to which the training department of the 
school is affiliated. CAROLINE E. RIGG. 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


THE Council of the Guild have amended Leaflet No. 6, on 
“ Educational Legislation and the Future of the Higher-Grade 
School,” in accordance with the resolution of the Annual 
General Meeting in May last, and will publish it in its new form 
in the Teachers Guild Quarterly, October 15. The original 
leaflet was published in October, 1901, and the new draft speaks 
as at that date. It is hoped that, in its new form, the leaflet 
may be acceptable to all members of the Guild. 


MEMBERS are asked to bear in mind that there will be a 
Genera] Conference of the Guild at Plymouth in the week after 
Easter Week, 1903. Among the subjects for discussion will be 
the following :—(1) “ The Essentials of a School Curriculum 
(a) tor Girls leaving School at sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, (5) for Boys leaving School at sixteen or seventeen years 
of age” ; (2) “The Essential Principles of Educational Hand- 
work” ; (3) “At what Stage or Stages should Nature-Study 
become (a) Botany and (4) Physical Science respectively ?” ; 
(4) * On what Conditions should a Secondary School become a 
‘ Recognized School’ so as to satisfy the various requirements 
of the Order in Council establishing a Register of Teachers?” 
A careful selection of proposed openers of discussion has been 
made, and some authorities in the United States on the sub- 
jects chosen will be invited to send short papers. The distance 
of Plymouth from London will deter many members from 
attending the Conference, but it is hoped that not a few will 
make a special effort to be present. Outlying branches wel- 
come with special pleasure opportunities of intercourse with 
fellow-teachers from a distance. 


OORRESPONDENOE. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
EDUCATION, 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Your Occasional Notes on this report tempt me to ask 
leave to say a few words about it. The Zřmes regards it as 
“a sweeping condemnation of the methods by which young 
officers are generally educated before joining the Army, and 
technically trained after receiving their commissions,” and you 
seem to see in it a breakdown of the competitive system. ‘Is 
it possible,” you ask, “that the application needed to ensure 
entrance to Woolwich or Sandhurst in itself destroys the wider 
development of intelligence that is known as common sense ?” 

As I read the report and evidence the upshot is quite the 
opposite of this. It would be possible, no doubt, to make out 
a strong case against paper examinations from the incidents 
of the late war ; to contrast the wily but unlettered Boer with 
the product turned out by Army coaches and military colleges. 
But the evidence on which the Committee lay stress, and which 
has so startled the public, is not at all to this effect. Lord 
Roberts, for instance, has no fault to find with the young 
officers physically or morally ; but their education should be 
higher. Many of them cannot make satisfactory reports from 
lack of the power of expression. Colonel Henderson brings out 
the military importance of this point: “ An officer who cannot 
express himself clearly cannot write clear orders or clear reports, 
and a great deal depends on the character of orders and 
reports.” When it comes to technical training there is a want 
of keenness among them. Their idea is, according to Sir lan 
Hamilton, to do as little as they possibly can. I feel quite 
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certain,” says Sir Evelyn Wood: “that you must have an 
examination to make my brethren work ; I am very sorry to 
admit it, but it is the fact that the greater number of boys will 
not work unless you put a fence in front of them that they have 
got to get over.” 

It is true that some people are inclined to argue that this 
want of keenness is the reaction from over-strain, but it is 
least perceptible in those corps where the strain has been most 
severe. “Do you consider that that word ‘stale” is rather 
a catchword without much meaning?” asked Mr. Walker ; 
and the answer of the Commandant at Chatham was: “ I think 
staleness is the loss of stimulus.” What seems to be wanted, 
then, is that we should go forward rather than go back, raise 
our standards, and find inducements to more sustained efforts. 
There is nothing to show that we have been working on the 
wrong lines, but we have been too half-hearted about the lines 
we have worked on. 

Take the case of Sandhurst. A Committee has usually some 
particular raison detre, and it looks rather as if the raison 
d tre of this one was to give the coup de yråce to Sandhurst. 
Fourteen years ago Lord Harris’s Committee reported in favour 
of the retention of Woolwich and Sandhurst, on the ground 
that State-aided military colleves furnished the best means of 
training young men to be ofticers, and that the benefit to the 
service was sufficient to justify the expenditure. Since then 
the demand for officers has been steadily increasing, but ıt 
has not been met by the enlargement of Sandhurst. The course 
has been reduced from eighteen months to one year, to the 
detriment of the finished product, but the extra supply ha 
been mainly drawn from other sources. 

A back door into the Army was hit upon, by way of the 
Militia, which circumvented the examiner and was much 
appreciated by rich and influential people who had backward 
boys. In time there came to be such a run upon this back 
door that even here there was something of a competitive 
examination to be faced. But this method had another merit— 
it helped to solve the difficult problem of finding subalterns for 
the Militia. True, they are “birds of passage,” but one fliyht 
succeeds another. Hence we find colonels of Militia, men like 
the Duke of Bedford, Lord Selborne, and Lord Raglan, strong 
advocates of this mode of entering the Army. 

The demand for officers was more than trebled by the war, 
and every possible source of supply had to be tapped. Excellent 
men have been obtained on emergencies by nomination from 
the Universities. Military idealists feel that it would be a good 
thing to secure a permanent infusion of University culture 
among officers of the Army, and they are quite right if they 
can yet the genuine article—the man who has taken his degree, 
and not the man who has merely read for twelve months at 
Oxford or Cambridge with an Army coach. The Universities, 
for their part— English, Scotch, and I rish—welcome the prospect 
of fresh rewards to offer to their students, and are ready to 
do what they can to meet military demands. 

All these different interests are more or less adverse to 
Sandhurst, and they are reinforced by the Treasury, which 
would like to shift the whole cost of education from the 
public to the parents. They are also supported by the crammers, 
who have a fruitful field with Militia candidates. And they 
have lately had another ally. Till 1899 there was a Director- 
General of Military Education, whose business it was to consider 
the subject as a whole, and to make himself familiar with its 
problems and its fallacies. Four years ago this office was 
abolished, and the supervision of military education was en- 
trusted to the Military Secretary—a most unsuitable arrange- 
ment, as Lord Roberts remarks. The late Military Secretary, 
Sir Coleridge Grove, was strongly in favour of University 
candidates for the Army; he was very doubtful, ‘or more 
than doubtful, whether it is desirable to retain Sandhurst 
at all.” 

It is not surprising, then, that the Committee started on their 
inquiry with a distinct bias against Sandhurst. They put 
leading questions dwelling upon its cost, and underrating 
(owing to some mistake) the extent to which it could meet the 
requirements of the Army. But the balance of evidence proved 
to be so distinctly in favour of the Sandhurst training that, 
instead of recommending the abolition of the College, the 
Committee has recommended its enlargement and the extension 
of the course to two years. In this, as in most other points, 
they have shown sound judyment; but what I want to em- 
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phasize is that their report is not a sweeping condemnation 
of the methods by which young men have hitherto been edu- 
cated for the Army, but rather an endorsement of these methods, 
if thoroughly carried out. 

I should like to add a few words with reference to the speech 
made by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords on July 17. 
It was he who abolished the office of Director-General of 
Military Education, and he gives singular grounds for his action. 
He says the Director-General was not under the military side of 
the War Office, but was an official subordinate to the Secretary 
of State. Surely, if a change was advisable in that respect, it 
could have been made without abolishing the office. He dwells 
upon the very large number of officers that have been needed 
for the war, and says : “I maintain that, if at that time of stress 
you had two different officials, the one responsible for testing 
the fitness of candidates, and the other for appointing and 
selecting them, it would have been impossible to bring in that 
great number of young officers into the Army as rapidly and as 
smoothly as we did.” This can only mean that a Director- 
General would have been more exacting than the Military 
Secretary who took over the duties ; but why should it be sup- 
posed that he would have been more exacting than circum- 
stances warranted and the good of the service required ? 
Young officers, like remounts, may be passed too a and 
smoothly. ’ 

Lord Lansdowne says it was not always possible to find an in- 
cumbent for the office possessing any special aptitude for dealing 
with educational problems. Is that a good reason for assigning 
the duties to an officer selected for quite other aptitudes, and 
who could devote to those problems only a fraction of his time, 
instead of the whole? He lays stress on the great ability of 
Sir Coleridge Grove, which no one would question ; but General 
Grove himself told the Committee that circumstances had pre- 
vented his taking hold of military education as he would have 
wished. His time was absolutely occupied with his other duties 
owing to the war, and it was not the moment for any important 
alterations. 

Lord Lansdowne urges that, if Sandhurst has got into a bad 
way, and military education is deficient in other respects, that 
at any rate shows that the existence of the office of Director- 
General afforded no guarantee against deterioration. As regards 
Sandhurst, he says that long before the recent disturbances Mr. 
Brodrick had made up his mind that radical changes, both in 
the personnel and in the system of Sandhurst, were inevitable. 

But it is now more than four years since the office was 
vacated, the last Director-General being retired on account of 
age on March 14, 1898. The present Governor of Sandhurst 
was appointed several months afterwards, and the length of the 
Sandhurst course was reduced on account of the war. This has 
happened under the régime of a Military Secretary who was a 
disbeliever in Sandhurst, and who (as Lord Lansdowne men- 
tioned) originated this Committee, which was to consider 
whether it should be maintained. That the present state of 
things there is unsatisfactory is due, no doubt, to a combination 
of causes, especially to the unprecedented stress of the war. 
But it is preposterous to say that it shows the valuelessness of 
the office which Lord Lansdowne thought fit to abolish. 

As regards the training of the young officer after he has 
received his commission, I will not trespass on your patience. 
It is a large subject, bound up with Army organization, and 
was apt to carry the Committee out of their depth. It is almost 
grotesque to see Dr. Warre expounding to Lord Roberts an 
improved method of supplying drafts to regiments serving 
abroad. There is no question that the training of the young 
officer depends above all things upon the competence of those 
over him, and the experience of the South African war will do 
more for it than the report of any Committee. — I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, E. M. LLOYD, Lt.-Col. 

Sutton, July 18, 1902. 


INSPECTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır —Mr. Humberstone’s article on the “ Inspection of 
Secondary Schools” is an evidence of the growing interest of 
the profession in the administrative changes which the Board of 
Education have already introduced into some schools, and to 
which many eyes at the present moment are turned with 
anxiety. Much that he has written will commend itself un- 
reservedly to the general reader, but it is doubtful whether he 
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has not exaggerated the tendency to “ petty fault finding” which 
his acquaintance with the inspectorate has revealed to him. 

It may not be unwelcome to members of the profession con- 
templating with mixed feelings inspection in the near future to 
know that in the experience of several years of inspection the 
writer has invariably been visited by men of culture and tact 
keenly alive to appreciate efforts to improve the condition of 
the work in the schools they inspect. I write efforts advisedly, 
because in many secondary schools seeking support from 
public schools, the results are, froma multiplicity of causes (not 
in most cases the fault of the staff), below the standard that 
responsible teachers themselves wish to produce. 

Much has been said and written lately about the poor 
prospects attending entry on the teaching profession, and the 
alleged dismal outlook has been thrust forward as some excuse 
for neglect of professional training on the part of would-be 
teachers. Ifthe latter will take the trouble to make themselves 
efficient in the business of the class-room, they will find that 
there will be little room for fault finding by men conscientiously 
administering the rules of a public office. The list of public 
appointments in the papers shows that the teaching profession 
contains as fair a proportion of prizes as any other vocation 
needing little initial capital. 

Perhaps the compilers of the Board of Education Directory 
are to blame for not having stated adequately the academical 
qualifications of the inspectorate. The public, who are paying 


` for the machinery of education, have at least the right to know 


the qualifications of the men selected to serve them, and a full 
Statement of the academical or other equipment of the in- 
spectorate would inspire confidence, which in some quarters 
evidently does not exist.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

i A. E. SHAW. 
Lord Williams’s Grammar School, Thame, Oxon. 


DIVINITY COURSE FOR LADY STUDENTS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


DEAR SIR, —A course of divinity lectures for lady students has 
been most successfully carried on at Westheld College, Hampstead, 
under the superintendence of the mistress, Miss Maynard, during the- 
session that is just over. We, who have attended the course, feel that 
these lectures have been of the greatest possible help to us, and we wish 
to make them more widely known through the medium of your Journal 
in order that others may have a similar privilege next session. 

We have felt the extreme difficulty of bringing into one consistent 
whole the various areas of knowledge, and have feared the effects of 
scientific methods when applied to religious thought. These lectures 
have supplied just what we needed. We know that many have the 
same difficulty, and these lectures are intended for those who are, or 
expect to be, engaged in educational, literary, or missionary work— 
more particularly students who have had some collegiate training. The- 
course of lectures comprises most of the subjects where difficulties. 
arise :—(1) Criticism of the Old and New Testaments; (2) The Creed 
and I.-V. of the Articles of Religion of the Church of England ; 
(3) Church History—specially the Reformation ; (4) The first two chap- 
ters of Genesis in relation to Modern Science ; (5) The Inspiration of the 
Bible ; (6) The Problem of Evil, &c. 

The lectures are given by Miss Maynard herself, and the Revs. G. A. 
Schneider (Cambridge), J. M. Willoughby, and C. Anderson Scott. 
The whole course occupies a session, but a student may take up work 
for any one term. 

We feel that at this juncture Christians of a// denominations need 
help in meeting (1) the indifference of the world to the great questions 
of religion, (2) the attacks made on Holy Scripture itself from various 
quarters, (3) difficulties arising in our own minds by the apparent ir- 
reconcilability of modern thought with the Christian position. 

The next term beginsin October. Detailed particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretary, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W.—We are, 
yours faithfully, 

MARY MORLEY, President London Y.W.C.A. 
ELLEN STONES, formerly of the Missionary Settle- 
ment for University Women, Bombay. 
MARGARET E. BUCHANAN, Gordon Hall, Gordon 
Square, W.C. 
June 28, 1902. 


THE MANNERS OF HEAD MASTERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—Nothing is more indicative of the contempt felt for assistant 
masters than the way in which head masters treat applications for 
I have written many applications, and find that they 
are very rarely acknowledged, and hardly ever returned. The return 
of the application itself, of course, does not matter. But there are 
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printed testimonials which it would be easy and not costly to return. 
Occasionally, too, a candidate may send a copy of some pamphlet or 
review article he has written. It all goes into the waste-paper basket. 

Some time ago, having been offered a post, I wrote to another head 
master to ask whether I had any chance of getting a more important 
appointment for which I had previously applied. I have had no reply 
whatever, and have asked in vain for a return of my papers. 

Clerks and secretaries of governing bodies are, as a rule, more 
courteous. Some head masters, too, at any rate take the trouble to 
inform unsuccessful candidates of the fact that the post is filled up. 
But, as a rule, unless one gets into the rank of a *‘ selected ” candidate, 
one might as well drop one’s application into the sea as into the letter- 
box. It would have a nearly equal chance of coming back. 

The fact that assistant masters have to pay the whole of the agent’s 
commission is an injustice of such long standing that no one appears to 
take any notice of it. 

There was a tradition once that head masters were gentlemen as well 
as scholars. —Yours faithfully, A SCIENCE MASTER. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INTERNAL EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1k,—The process of destroying the unique character of the degrees 
of the University of London proceeds apace. Not content with 
allowing a student to matriculate in English, Mathematics, Elementary 
Mechanics, Portuguese, and Geometrical Drawing, the Senate have 
now made inroads into the Intermediate Examinations. A case has 
recently been brought to my notice which shows how the new system 
works. A student at the Royal College of Science enrolled himself 
recently as an internal student of the University. For a year he 
prepared himself in the four subjects that he intended to offer for 
the Intermediate Examination in Science—Chemistry, Physics, 
Mechanics, and mathematics. As Mechanics are not taught on 
present examination lines by Prof. Perry, at the college, and as 
a very low standard of Mathematics is required, this student had spent 
some time and money in extra preparation of these subjects. Three 
days before the examination commenced, he received an official letter, 
informing him that, as he had passed the College examinations in 
Mechanics and Geology, he would be required to offer only two 
subjects at the Intermediate Science, instead of four. Naturally he 
was overjoyed at escaping examination in his two weak subjects ; but 
is the University upholding its traditions by accepting lower examina- 
tions in lieu of its own? I acknowledge that the difficulties attendant 
on the co-ordination of higher education in London are huge ; but the 
University should see that is accepts only examinations that are of an 
equal or higher grade than its own. Even Oxford and Cambridge 
do this. —Yours, Xc., B. B. 


THE REGISTER. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR Sir, —In your note in the July number, on a Schoolmasters’ 
Year Book, you state that I am misinformed in saying that it has not 
yet been decided whether the Government Register is to be published. 
Will you allow me to say that I had this statement on very good 
authority? By ‘‘ published” my informant, no doubt, meant printed 
and sold, and I still think it is doubtful whether the Government 
Register will be printed and sold for some time yet. There is no 
immediate need for publishing the names of those who are to appear 
in Column A of the Register, and it is quite possible there will not be 
sufficient names in Column B to make it worth while to print the 
Register for some time yet ; although, no doubt, it will in the end be 
printed and sold. You also say : ‘‘ We may safely assume that Column 
A and Column B will appear in separate volumes.” You may be 
interested to know that I have been told by one who is entitled to speak 
with authority upon the subject that there is no likelihood that Column 
A and B will be published separately. I thank you for your kind 
treatment to the Schoo/masters’ Year Book, and trust you will allow me 
to make this explanation. —Yours faithfully, 

THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR Book.” 


ARCHDEACON SANDFORD gives two interesting personal reminiscences 
to illustrate the educational advance that has taken place in the last 
fifty years. ‘I well remember when I was a boy at the commencement 
of the Crimean War hearing the frank admission of an old dame-mistress 
‘that she would rather face an army of Rooshans than one of them 
inspectors.’” He also recalls a friendly visit of surprise to another 
kindly old dame ‘‘ keeping school” in a by-street of Exeter—‘‘ She 
bore the gentle inquisition for a few minutes and then broke forth: 
‘The children can’t go beyond 8 times 7, for I can’t go no further 
myself.’ ” 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Life of Napoleon I. 2 vols. By J. H. ROSE. 
(Price 18s. net. Bell.) 

Mr. Rose has amply justified his undertaking. Vast as is the 
bulk of Napoleonic literature, there was no English life of the 
great Emperor which could be described as full, fair, and up 
to date, except that of Prof. Sloane. That, with all its merits, 
cannot be said to defy competition: a history cannot be built 
up of magazine articles without some sacrifices. Mr. Rose has 
wisely chosen to keep in the background the personal details 
about which so much has been written of late years. He takes 
as his text Napoleon's saying: “ Je suis tout à fait un ctre 
politique,” and focusses attention upon the part he played as 
soldier and statesman. He is thoroughly familar, not only 
with the man, but with the period ; has turned to account all 
the best literature on the -subject ; and has himself made im- 
portant additions to the common stock of materials by his 
researches in the English Record Office. 

At the same time he is not encumbered by his learning. He 
moves lightly, his narrative is clear and spirited, and he has a 
due sense of proportion. Nowand then there is a misplaced 
figure of speech, as where he says of Barras that he was 
“ privileged to hold the stirrup for the great captain who 
vaulted lightly into the saddle”; but these are few and far 
between. 

Like Seeley and Vandal, Mr. Rose finds the keynote of 
Napoleon’s policy in his wish to found a great colonial empire, 
and his antagonism to England as the obstacle in his way. 
This was what led him to reject Talleyrand’s advice to make a 
firm friend of Austria after Austerlitz. He wished to build up 
his Continental system against English commerce, and for that 
purpose Austria was of less value to him than Russia and 
Prussia. In illustration of this point of view, Mr. Rose describes 
the expedition sent to Australia in 1800, nominally in the interests 
of geography and science, but really with political aims ; and he 
reproduces a map from the atlas which accompanied the official 
report of it, published in 1807, the year of the Tilsit Treaty. In 
this map what is now known as Victoria and South Australia 
bears the name of Terre Napoléon, and Spencer Gulf is Golfe 
Bonaparte. 

This clue may be traced throughout the whole course of 
Napoleon’s history, and substitutes a rational method for mere 
lust of domination as the explanation even of the disastrous 
blunders of Spain and Moscow. None the less, in pursuing 
this object the impatient and overbearing temper of the man 
defeated itself. Mr. Rose is probably right in believing that 
the rupture of the Peace of Amiens came sooner than Napoleon 
wished. He would have preferred to wait till his navy was 
ready ; but he had relied upon bluff, and “it was not in him to 
give way.” Such miscalculation was repeated again and again, 
down to the conferences at Chatillon. “La premiére qualité 
d’un général en chef,” he once said, “est d’avoir une téte froide, 
qui recoive des impressions justes des objets, qui ne s’échauffe 
jamais, ne se laisse pas éblouir, énivrer par les bonnes ou 
mauvaises nouvelles” ; but in this foremost quality he was often 
lacking. 

In dealing with the most questionable passages of Napoleon’s 
career, Mr. Rose is apt to go too far as an apologist. Few will 
agree with him that Napoleon’s “ reluctant assent” to the 
massacre of prisoners at Jaffa “contrasts favourably with the 
unhesitating conduct of Cromwell at Drogheda.” As regards 
his relations with the Robespierres, it may be questioned 
whether “it is impossible to conceive him clinging to the skirts 
of the terrorists from a mean hope of prospective favours.” 
Napoleon habitually held that he was not to be judged by the 
ordinary rules of humanity: as Madame de Staël put it, he 
was more and less than a man. 

On the other hand, Mr. Rose is too much inclined to find 
fault with successive British Ministries, whether in their deal- 
ings with Napoleon or with their Continental allies. If the 
latter had in some cases grounds of complaint, the balance of 
the debtor and creditor account as a whole was heavily against 
them. But the most serious charge is that of complicity in the 
royalist plot to assassinate the First Consul : “ When all is said, 
the British Government must stand accused of one of the most 
heinous of crimes.” No such admission as this should be made 
without strong evidence ; yet the proofs presented are such as to 
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lead Mr. Rose himself to say that “the royalist plans, as 
revealed to our officials, mainly concerned a rising in Normandy 
and Brittany. 

In a general biography of Napoleon on the scale of this one 
it is difficult to give clear descriptions of his battles, but there is 
the more need for care and accuracy in the few lines admissible. 
The following is not a good account of the crisis at Borodino, 
the storming of the great redoubt :— 


Of a sudden, a mass of cuirassiers rushed forth from the invaders’ 
ranks, flung itself uphill, and girdled the grim earthwork with a stream 
of flashing steel. There, for a brief space, it was stayed by the tough 
Muscovite lines, until another billow of horsemen, marshalled by 
Grouchy and Chastel, swept all before it, took the redoubt on its weak 
reverse, and overwhelmed its devoted defenders. 


The writer of this is certainly not entitled to speak slightingly of 
the frothy narrative of the melodramatic Ségur. 

A few mistakes of no great importance may be pointed out. 
It is unfair to Harris and Baird to speak of Arthur Wellesley’s 
capture of Seringapatam (Vol. I., page 373). Of Quatre Bras 
it is said (Vol. Il., page 475): “Twilight set in before 
an adequate force of British cavalry and artillery ap- 
proached the field where their comrades on foot had 
for five hours held up in unequal contest against cannon, 
sabre, and lance. The victory was due to the strange 
power of the British soldier to save the situation when it seems 
past hope.” Owing to D’Erlon’s absence, Wellington had 
actually more men at his disposal than Ney, after about 3 p.m. 
Dörnberg was not one of Blucher’s officers (Vol. II., page 459) ; 
he commanded a cavalry brigade under Wellington. Sir 
Henry Bunbury was not Secretary to the Admiralty (Vol. IL, 
page 523), but Under-Secretary of State for War. Lord Howick 
is spoken of as Earl Howick (Vol. II., page 116). 

The last chapter of the book gives an admirable account of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, and should serve as a good antidote 
to the sentimentalism of “The Last Phase.” How hollow and 
factitious were the complaints of ill-usage is shown by the 
evidence of Las Cases and Montholon. The former wrote in his 
journal (November 30, 1815) : “ It was necessary to reduce into a 
system our demeanour, our words, our sentiments, even our 
privations, in order that we might thereby excite a lively in- 
terest in a large portion of the population of Europe, and that 
the opposition in England might not fail to attack the Ministry 
on the violence of their conduct towards us.” Montholon wrote 
to his wife the day after Napoleon’s death: “ C’est dans notre 
malheur une grande consolation pour nous d’avoir acquis la 
preuve que sa mort mest, et nma pu être, en aucune manière le 
résultat de sa captivité.” Yet he afterwards maintained that 
the death had been due to a liver complaint endemic to St. 
Helena. A word of praise should be given to the reproduc- 
tions of well chosen engravings and medals with which the 
volumes are liberally illustrated. 


Philosophy : its Scope and Relations. By the late HENRY 
IDGWICK. (Price 6s. 6d.net. Macmillan.) 

This volume forms a valuable supplement to the works of its 
much regretted author on ethics and politics. It has not had 
the advantage of his revision, but it has been put together, in 
accordance with his wish, from separate courses of lectures 
which to some extent overlapped. The editor, Prof. James 
Ward, has been assisted by Mrs. Sidgwick, and has done his 
work so skilfully that the twelve lectures into which the material 
has been digested form a whole. 

Philosophy, as here defined, is scientia scientiarum, the 
study which takes all knowledge for its province. It deals, “ not 
with the whole matter of any science, but with the most im- 
portant of its special notions, its fundamental principles, its dis- 
tinctive method, its main conclusions. Philosophy examines 
these with the view of co-ordinating them with the fundamental 
notions and pop methods and conclusions, of other 
sciences.” So far the author is in agreement with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer ; but he is careful to point out where they part com- 
pany, and his attitude to Mr. Spencer throughout the book is 
mainly dissentient. 

He goes on to consider the relation of philosophy to special 
fields of knowledge—psychology, metaphysics, epistemology, 
history, and sociology. This leads him back to the distinction, 
drawn at the outset, between theoretical and practical philo- 
sophy. Theoretical philosophy deals with what is, practical 


philosophy deals with what ought to be ; in other words, they 
are concerned respectively with the actual and the ideal. The 
one aims at systematization of sciences, the other at systematiza- 
tion of arts, including ethics and politics. The author allows 
that the distinction between art and science must not be made 
too profound—that it is a difference in point of view rather than 
in basis ; but, nevertheless, the distinction is one on which he 
lays great stress, and his tendency is to exalt and enlarge the 
field of practical philosophy. 

Prof. Sidgwick was essentially tolerant and broad-minded, and 
his aim was to arrive at comprehensive definitions suitable for all 
schools, but it may be questioned whether the differences are 
not too fundamental for his formulz. The intuitionist would 
perhaps be ready to say: “ Leave me the province of practical 
philosophy and you may do as you please with theoretical” ; but 
the evolutionist will hardly admit that any such province exists. 
He sees that there is a practical side to all knowledge, that 
laws of science may be restated as rules, and that imagination 
builds up ideals from the actual ; but it is another thing to erect 
separate tabernacles, one for what is, another for what ought to be. 
The latter term includes two different ideas—duty and prefer- 
ence—and our systems of ethics are divided as to the relation 
of these ideas. Our preferences, at all events, are much too 
intimately bound up with our physical constitution to be taken 
out of the field of theoretical philosophy. 

In dealing with the relation of philosophy to history, the 
author is chiefly concerned with the so-called “ historical 
method,” which, according to some enthusiastic admirers, has 
“invaded and transformed all departments of thought.” He 
regards progressivism as the most plausible form of this 
method, and takes Comte’s law of the three stages as a con- 
spicuous example of it. With much that he has to say in abate- 
ment of its pretensions we are quite ready to agree. Comte’s 
generalization in particular does not seem to deserve the 
notoriety it has obtained. Strictly speaking, the stages are two, 
not three—the anthropomorphic and the physical. In the first, 
men reason from man to nature, and explain everything by 
will; in the second, they reason back from nature to man, and 
explain everything (man’s own actions included) by law ; or, in 
other words, uniformities of sequence. But the historical, or 
comparative, method is surely something different from such 
generalization ; it is a protest against rash deduction from 
scanty induction. 

But, whether we agree with Prof. Sidgwick or not, it need 
hardly be said that he is always readable, always suggestive. 


The Education of the American Citizen. By ARTHUR TWINING 
HADLEY. (83{ X53 in., pp. x., 231; price 8s. 6d. net. 
Edward Arnold.) 

This handsome volume is one of the Yale bicentennial pub- 
lications, and its author is President of Yale University. It is 
not a book on pedagogy, but a collection of fourteen addresses 
and magazine articles, with, for their connecting theme, the 
preparation of young Americans best fitted to enable them to 
play their parts effectively as citizens of a free State. The main 
plea in each case is that too much stress has been laid on the 
mechanism of government and industry, and far too little on the 
formation of personal character. The problem has been that 
of preparing men and women to take their several places in a 
social machine rather than that of developing the power and 
Spirit, the public sentiment, upon which the perpetuation of the 
whole social order depends. Political needs and the difficult 
questions of human society require for their proper treatment, 
not axioms of metaphysics nor machinery of legislation merely, 
but character—men and women strong in purpose, enlightened, 
and filled to the full with an earnest and honourable desire to 
devote the best that lies in them to the welfare of the whole 
State. The book is very ably and interestingly written, and 
deserves a much longer and fuller notice than we can give it 
here. Itis evident that President Hadley “the faith and morals 
holds that Milton held.” He has the same proud belief in 
public duty which Milton had, and much of the same strength 
in making his points, but without harshness and mere rhetorical 
ornament. 

If we may be allowed to make any choice out of so much 
that is good, we would name as the chapters that have appealed 
to us most “ Government by Public Opinion,” “ Socialism and 
Social Reform,” “The Relations between Economics and 
Politics,” “Economic Theory and Political Morality,” “ Ethics 
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as a Political Science,” and “ Political Education,” and of these 
the second and the last seem to us the strongest and wisest. 
Where the arguments are so closely knit, and purple patches 
conspicuous by their absence, it is not easy to make quotations. 
But in the case of the former paper we would call attention to 
the clearness and fairness with which the pros and cons of the 
individualist and the socialist are stated, the contrast between 
the men of emotion and the men of reason in matters of govern- 
ment and social reform, and the reference to the danger in 
this connexion “that so many good people make very little dis- 
tinction between what is emotional and what is moral. They 
think that calculated conduct is selfish conduct, and that unself- 
ishness can exist only in the emotional as opposed to the in- 
tellectual sphere. Many a man gives charity to a pauper upon 
impulse, and thinks he is doing a good deed, when he is really 
shutting his eyes to the consequences of anevil one. ‘ Virtue, 
says a French writer, ‘1s more dangerous than vice, because its 
excesses are not subject to the restraints of conscience.” After 
which follow some more arguments on both sides, with, as a 
final result: “A nation must let intellect rule over emotion, 
whether it likes intellect or not. The alternative is political and 
industrial suicide.” 

In the case of the address on “ Political Education,” we are 
led to consider what colleges and Universities can do in the 
matter ; in the course of which we are incidentally given an ad- 
mirable view of some of the most important functions of a 
University ; and some severe, but perfectly just, criticisms are 
passed on the teaching of politics, civics, and finance as con- 
stituting a necessary and valuable training for citizenship. “As 
ordinarily taught, they tend to fix the attention of the pupil on 
the mechanism of free government rather than on its under- 
lying principles. They exaggerate the tendency, which is too 
strong at best, towards laying stress on institutions, rather than 
on character, as a means of social salvation. They tend to 
prepare the minds of the next generation to look to superficial 
remedies for political evils, instead of seeing that the only true 
remedy lies in the creation of a sound public sentiment. 
value of political fact is great, but that of political ideals is 
greater. The three things emphasized in the course of study 
at a University are: it must mainly, if not entirely, deal with 
subjects which are non-professional ; it must deal with things 
which are permanent and not ephemeral, which have stood the 
test of more than one generation, and may serve as a permanent 
basis of thought, and are not merely of temporary use ; and it 
must deal with principles and large affairs rather than small 
ones. Original research is very valuable in its right place ; but 
the main business of a University is to put to educational use 
what we already know—to provide, in short, a really liberal 
education, rather than specialization along any particular line of 
business. But we will not attempt to summarize further, or to 
quote more fully. We might preserve the letter, but the spirit 
would inevitably escape. The book itself is its own best ex- 
planation, and it requires and deserves a careful reading. We 
wish it every success. 


“The Works of Shakespeare.”— (1) The Tragedy of Julius 
Cæsar. Edited by MICHAEL MACMILLAN. (83f x53% in., 
pp. xcill., 179 ; price 3s. 6d. Methuen.) (2) The Tempest. 
Edited by MORTON LUCE. (Same size, pp. lxx., 184. 
Same price and publisher.) 

We have already noticed more than one volume of this 
beautiful and scholarly edition of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
two volumes before us are perhaps slightly more fully annotated 
than their predecessors, but in no sense too fully annotated ; 
and the same scholarly and conservative care is shown with 
regard to the text. The printing and binding are both excellent. 

(1) Mr. Macmillan tells us that he has not had the temerity 
to suggest many new readings. We quite approve of the dash 
at the end of IV. iii. 5, and are somewhat sorry that the reading 
suggested in the note to III. i. 171 was not adopted by Mr. Mac- 
millan, for it makes very good sense and has the authority of 
all the Folios. Though the generally accepted emendation is 
undoubtedly neater, still it is an emendation, and is not really 
necessary. We agree with the editor in his other decisions as 
to doubtful readings, though some are very tempting, except 
perhaps in the case of HI. ii. 118, where we would adopt his 
proposal to insert “that” before “ has he,” and drop the note of 
interrogation. Mr. Macmillan refers us also to the interpreta- 
tion which he suggests for IIT. 1. 174, 175, without introducing 
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any emendation. We cannot say that it seems to us very 
plausible. The reading adopted in the text is that of all the 
Folios, viz. : 

Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts, 

Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in. 


The editor suggests as the interpretation “our arms and 
hearts of brothers’ temper in strength of malice” ; and adds, 
Brutus means that towards him they had no more malice than 
brothers have towards one another ; the disarrangement being 
probably due to “and our hearts” having been added as an 
afterthought. This is ingenious, but unconvincing. We cannot 
call to mind any other similar disarrangement. On the other 
hand, we agree with Mr. Verity and the present editor that 
not one of the proposed emendations seems to give us what 
Shakespeare really wrote. So we are forced to content our- 
selves with Grant White’s interpretation : “ our arms, even in 
the intensity of their hatred to Cæsars tyranny, and our hearts 
in their brotherly love to all Romans, receive you in.” There 
are other points which we should like to discuss had we space ; 
but, as we agree with the editors decisions, we must pass them 
by. The introduction is a sound and interesting piece of work, 
especially in its treatment of Shakespeare’s modifications or 
omissions of points in Plutarch and its explanation of his 
presentment of Julius Cæsars character. The edition is a 
valuable one. ' 

(2) Difficulties as to text are few in the case of “The 
Tempest.” It first appeared in the First Folio of 1623 ; and, 
with the exception of perhaps “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
it is the most carefully printed play in the volume. The text of 
the First Folio, confirmed or corrected by the three later Folios, 
is therefore the one used ; and Mr. Luce restricts himself to 
giving in the notes a few of the most interesting of the 
emendations that have been proposed. The introduction deals 
in an interesting way with the sources, the date, and the chief 
characteristics of the play; and on the first two—which are 
closely interrelated—fresh light is thrown by Mr. Luce’s 
researches. He finds rather more of the author’s own person- 
ality in “ The Tempest” than we are quite prepared to accept ; 
but we have no space to argue the matter here. We agree 
however, with the view that the epilogue is Shakespeare’s own 
work, and that he probably had his own retirement from the 
stage in his mind when he wrote “The Tempest.” In an 
appendix we are given certain illustrations of the play; and 
after reading the parallel passages from Jourdain’s “ Dis- 
covery,” the “ True Declaration” and Strachey’s “ Letter ”—all 
belonging to 1610, and all relating to the wreck of Sir George 
Somers in the Bermudas in 1609—it is impossible to doubt that 
Shakespeare had all three by him when, or before, he wrote his 
description of the wreck, and of the enchanted island, and 
things therein. Even the still vexed “ scamel” has some light 
shed upon it, and would seem to have been called a “ sea-owl ” 
by Strachey, though probably Shakespeare called it a “scamel” 
of set purpose. The likenesses of detail, and often of wording, 
are too numerous and too close to have been due to mere 
chance. From this and from other evidence we are led to 
agree with Mr. Luce that the play was most probably written 
early in 1611. We like this edition, and are grateful to Mr. 
Luce for the care which he has devoted to its production. 


A Text-Book of Physics. By R. A. LEHFELDT. 
Edward Arnold.) _ 

Prof. Lehfeldt intends this book to be read principally by 
students of medicine, and has succeeded in introducing many 
illustrations of a physiological nature, for instance, errors intro- 
duced into observations of muscular and other movements made 
by means of levers, owing to the inertia of the latter. 

“ Power” is discussed in connexion with the work done per 
minute by the heart, and this 1s compared with the power of a 
man working continuously, which is given as 40 to 50 watts (a 
result rather low perhaps—a man rowing moderately easily can 
give out 150-200 watts). The pulse wave is described. Osmosis 
and diffusion are treated in connexion with animal and plant 
life. The mechanism of the ear and eye is better treated than 
in most text-books, albeit briefly. 

The work is quite improperly styled a text-book, and is really 
nothing more nor less than well arranged lecture notes, clearly 
assuming that the student is getting his knowledge and drill in 
physics from some other source. Looked at from this point of 
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view the book is admirable. Small type indicates parts that 
may be omitted by the less advanced student. The treatment 
can only be suggested by a few examples. Article 1 states the 
principle of the conservation of energy. The parallelogram 
laws follow from the method of vector addition and the fact 
that the quantities (displacements, velocities, accelerations, 
forces) are vectors. The amount of mathematics assumed is 
too small to admit of anything but a statement of the period of 
oscillation of a simple pendulum, although simple harmonic 
motion is defined as usual and partly discussed. In hydro- 
statics, the principles are stated without illustration by the usual 
toys, but real air-pumps (Fleurs, Topler, and Sprengel) are 
described. Thermometry and the mechanical equivalent of 
heat and conduction of heat give opportunities for introducing 
matter not likely to be met with in the usual elementary text- 
book. 

Reflection and refraction of sound are beautifully illustrated 
by R. T. Wood’s photographs of a single wave (in air) under- 
going reflection and refraction at an air-carbonic-acid surface. 

Electricity and magnetism are noticed very shortly. Ohm’s 
law is excellently discussed. We are told that galvanometers 
can be made so sensitive that they can indicate a current which 
“would have to flow for three centuries to ... suffice to 
liberate about a tenth of a cubic centimetre of hydrogen.” 

The notes on light are also very brief. A novelty in the way 
of definition is that of refractive index as “ velocity of light in 
vacuo,” followed by the deduction of the usual definition— 
“ velocity in the mediam considered.” Emission and absorption, 
and elementary notions of optical instruments, are well de- 
scribed. 

The whole book is stimulating and interesting, and will, per- 
haps, be of more use to teachers than to students. There is 
perhaps a tendency in it to treat physics as an exact science in 
the sense that astronomy is exact ; but that may be well for a 
medical student, whose notions of physics are usually all too 
vague, or for a candidate for the Intermediate Science Examina- 
tion, to whom the author addressed his lectures. The book is 
printed on thick paper and abominably bound, so that the reader 
is only content when he has thoroughly broken its back. 


Intermediate French Grammar, with Outlines of Historical 
Accitence. By G. H. CLARKE and L. R. TANQUEREY. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Murray.) 

“A répertoire of current forms, a résumé of Old French 
forms, and a brief explanation of the chief difficulties of French 
syntax ”—such is the aim of this latest French grammar as 
stated by the authors in their preface, which is wisely couched 
in French, not only in order to prevent pupils from reading it 
when they should be studying their irregular verbs, but also 
to demonstrate the superiority of the French language as 
shown by our mongrel version. On the face of it, the book is 
the work of teachers who know their business, know what 
points must be insisted on and what must be ignored or just 
touched upon. In particular we admire the skill with which 
Just enough philology has been introduced to throw light on 
existing forms and usayes without any attempt at a systematic 
or scientific treatment of what, we venture to say, can never be 
a school subject. 

The type is clear and the general appearance of the gram- 
mar attractive. We could have wished for distinctive type to 
show what ts of less importance—the plurals of foreign nouns, 
the difference between crels and cieux, and all the anomalies 
which are rarely found, save in examination papers. 

The syntax we could have wished a little fuller—some ex- 
planation and more illustration of the rules. French syntax 
is as logical and precise as Latin, and, we are convinced, 
affords, or might afford, just as good a mental gymnastic as 
Latin. We will give one or two examples ot desiderata. 
Page 185: “When the principal clause follows the noun 
clause the verb of the latter is inthe subjunctive.” True, asa 
general rule, though by no means universal ; but why not add 
the reason—that the dependent clause is reyar'ed as a con- 
ception, that the reader’s mind is kept in suspense till he is 
finally told that the conception is a fact. Page 205: An exact 
parallel to the Latin sustuleret for sustulisset is classed without 
remark under the ordinary construction of imperfect in pro- 
tasis and conditional in apodosis. On page 191 Lart d'espérer 
is not an instance of the infinitive as a complement, nor is 
d force de forger an adverbial use of the infinitive. On page 
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19I cotfer and valoir go on all fours, and there is no reason 
why the past participle of one should be variable and of the 
other invariable. On page 195 it is hardly correct to say that 
in Cela est facile à apprendre the infinitive has a passive mean- 
ing, any more than in “A house to let” or “ Nunc est biben- 
dum.” The index might, with advantage, be fuller. 


(1) ‘‘ Chambers’s New Scheme Readers.” — Preparatory History oy 
England, (Price 1s. 3d.) History of England. (Price 1s. 6d.) 
(2) McDougals Junior Historical Reader, Book Il., and 
Waverley Historical Reader, Book VII. (Price 1s. 6d.) (3) Gz//’s 
Oxford and Cambridse History of England. (Price 1s.) (4) Prof. 
Metklejohn's School History of England. (Price 2s. 6d. Holden.) 
(5) A First History of England. By C. LINKLATER THOMSON. 
Part I. (Horace Marshall.) (6) English History Note-hook. By 
M. A. ROLLESTON. (Price 3s. Birmingham: Davis & Moughton.) 

Of a group of school histories and historical readers in English history 
that lies before us each has some claim to approval. The distinctions 
between them are mainly in matters of type, the selection of illustrations, 
and the selection of omissions. If a history book is to be put into the 
hands of the pupil—and, we take it, the exclusively oral method of 
teaching history is less in favour with teachers than it used to be some 
years ago—it is, perhaps, of the most importance that the page should 
strike as attractive at first sight. 

(1) From this point of view, ‘‘ Chambers’s New Scheme Readers ” 
(‘‘ Preparatory History of England” and ‘‘ History of England ”’) 
have much to commend them. The language suitable for the more 
elementary and the more advanced of the two is very skilfully dis- 
criminated ; while nothing has to be undone by the advanced book 
that has been incorrectly told in the first. The pictures are well 
chosen, the chapters short, and printing clear. Each Reader ranges 
over the whole of English history—a plan which is, on the whole, 
more satisfactory for beginners than a full treatment of one period. 

(2) Less competent, though on a somewhat similar plan, is 
McDougall’s ‘‘ Junior Historical Reader,” Book II. This is intended 
for very young readers, and includes stories of Macbeth and of Bruce 
and the Spider, while omitting, ¢.g., all mention of Richard I. The 
local colour is, perhaps, suitable for Scotch children, but it strikes us as 
a little overdone. The illustrations are a particularly good feature of 
‘The Waverley Historical Reader,” Seventh Book (McDougall), 
which begins with the reign of James I. These include a certain 
number of Punch cartoons—a good idea, new, as far as we know. 

(3) Gill's ‘Oxford and Cambridge Llistory ” is a mere cram book, 
as the title (taken in vain) suggests. This kind dies hard, and, for 
‘those that like the sort of thing, that is the sort of thing they do 
like !” 

(4) Prof. Meiklejohn’s ‘f School History of England ” is handicapped 
by some slipshod English :—‘* Henry’s Charter is very important as 
being the fst (ime [si] that a Norman king condescended to limit 
his own power”; “ The last reign had discovered [sic] that iron could 
be smelted with coal,” &c. The best feature isa glossary of historical 
terms, which is useful as far as it goes. 

(5) On quite a different and more scholarly plan is Miss C. Linklater 
Thomson’s ‘* First Ilistory of England,” Part I. ; an admirable piece of 
work. It is based, as far as possible, on the original authorities ; the 
very words of the chronicles or of the old poems being frequently given 
in a modern form. The illustrations are also, for the most part, from 
old manuscripts and other originals. They are plentiful and well re- 
produced. Miss Thomson reckons this Part (330 B.C. to 1066 A.D.) as 
one term’s work, and hopes to complete her book in six parts. Schools 
which can attord to give a good deal of time to history could do no 
better than adopt this as a first-form book. Miss Thomson’s own style 
is clear and simple, and she has the enthusiasm which should carry the 
pupils along with her. 

(6) Scholarly also, though from the opposite pole as regards method, 
is Miss M. A. Rolleston’s ‘‘ English History Note-bouk.” This is 
exactly what it professes to be—a complete syllabus of every possible 
event of importance that would be treated in the largest histories. It 
could well be used by the higher forms or by students at Extension or 
other lectures as an alternative to the feverish and inaccurate scribbling 
that often employs so much of the time of the ‘‘lectured-to.” The 
only objection to it is the somewhat high price, 3s. 


La France au milieu du XVII siècle, d'après la correspondance de Gui 
Patin. Edited by ARMAND BRETTE, with an Introduction by 
EpME CHAMPION. (Price 4f. Paris: Armand Colin.) 

We can strongly recommend this book to those who feel the necessity 
of complementing impressions drawn from formal histories by occasional 
sidelights from contemporary human documents. Patin’s letters, im- 
perfect enough in themselves, are nevertheless of great value for the 
light they throw upon many important undercurrents in the reigns of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. Among other things, they agree with 
d’Avenel’s “ La Noblesse francaise sous Richelieu,” published not long 
ago by the same firm, in showing a state of morals and religion far more 
medieval than we might otherwise have been inclined to suspect, and 
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thus in helping us better to comprehend the causes of the Revolution. 
Not only was the law even more barbarous in its punishments than in 
contemporary England (men, for instance, being broken on the wheel for 
ordinary thefts), but we see in Patin, even more plainly than in St.-Simon, 
how rapidly religion was losing ground among the cultivated classes. 
Our author’s despair of the world in which he lives is again thoroughly 
medizeval : ‘* Jamais le monde ne fut si misératle de mémoire d'homme. ” 
**Ou est la justice de Dieu? . . . les gens de bien n’ont qu’à se cacher, 
tout se fait pour de l'argent. . . . J’ai peur qu’à la fin Dieu ne se 
lasse d’être chrétien ! ” 

Patin, it is true, is a thorough scandalmonger, and especially pitiless 
to monks and Jesuits. Of the latter he repeatedly writes, in his joy at the 
successes of the Jansenists : ‘‘ Ils seront bientòt pis que les cordeliers.” 
His notices of his professional practice (for he was a distinguished 
physician of the Diafoirus school), are most amusing ; as are also his 
family revelations. At the same time, one might wish he had a little 
more of the Pepysian love of detail; his generalities are disappointing, 
often arousing more curiosity than they satisfy. This is especially the 
case with the frequent notices, from 1656 onwards, of the ‘ Lettres 
Provinciales” and the counter-manœuvres of the Jesuits. Again, he 
has a queer story in 1658 of “les Augustiniens du grand convent, au 
tout du Pont-Neuf,” among whom a quarrel of years between seniors 
and juniors over the pickings from the offertories led first to imprison- 
ments and counter-imprisonments in the Bastille, and then to a regular 
siege of the convent, in which two monks and two archers were slain 
outright. One feels that here are all the materials for a first-rate tragi- 
comedy; yet the author shows but little power of description, in spite of 
his wish to ridicule the good monks. Here and there, however, he 
rises to really pointed, if unjust, epigrams, as when he calls Richelieu 
“fun Jupiter massacreur qui faisait périr ses ennemis par le fer et ses 
amis par le poison.” The author is partial, and, what is worse, very 
often ill-natured ; yet the book is of real value for any student of seven- 
teenth-century civilization in France. 


Lasi Days of the French Monarchy. By Sorpuia H. MACLEHOSE. 
(Price 6s, net. Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons.) 

Miss Maclehose is to be congratulated on her venture, which she 
describes in the preface as follows :—‘‘ I have attempted to give such a 
sketch of the events preceding the French Revolution as shall enable 
the reader to approach the more important histories with interest and 
intelligence. The great prose poem of Carlyle takes much for granted, 
and to the proper understanding of such works as that of Mr. Morse 
Stephens some familiarity with the older court and political life of 
France is desirable. There is abundant material from which to gather 
this information, but no simple, yet detailed, account, and it is with 
the hope of supplying the want that I venture to publish this volume.” 
Many readers of ‘‘the great prose drama” will have experienced that 
deficiency, and to these, as.well as to all who are intcrested in one 
the most extraordinary periods of history, this careful little account 
will be of service. Epochs such as the Revolution cannot fail to 
impress and overwhelm, but there is a danger of not seeing the 
wood for the trees. In view of this the present volume is a dispas- 
sionate, though readable, account of the early portion of the reign of 
Louis XVI., tracing, step by step, the chain of events, social, political, 
and personal, which led up to the summoning of the States-General 
in August, 1788. No pains has been spared in the consultation of 
authorities, and the author is evidently much at home in the literature 
and correspondence of the time. The British Museum pamphlets, 
in particular, which describe the financial measures of the period, have 
been consulted to some purpose, and the letters of the Comte de 
Mercy to his royal master in Austria throw light on the character and 
the difficulties of Marie Antoinette. The very scarcity of comment adds 
pathos to the narrative, which culminates in the elucidation of the 
Diamond Necklace scandal, so often a riddle on account of the mesh of 
intrigue of which it was the outcome. The author is careful through- 
out to make clear the old political constitution and the terms which 
belonged to it. There are numerous illustrations. The perusal of the 
book will certainly awaken a desire to read the great works on the 
period, and we shall await with interest the promised sequel to this 
volume—-namely, the history of events from August, 1788, down to 
the declaration of the Republic in 1792. 


A History of England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Queen 
Victoria. By BENJAMIN TERRY, Ph.D, Professor in the 
University of Chicago. (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co.) 

This is an eminently readable and generally accurate history suited 
for students who have passed the school age. It presents its readers 
with the results of a careful assimilation of the work of the best modern 
historians, and will probably be found a useful text-book. It would be 
presumptuous, and no doubt unfair, to suggest that the author has not 

a sufficient acquaintance with the sources of history, but the value of 

his work depends more on his reproduction in an appropriate form of 

what others have already set forth than on any signs of independent 
study. This must, perhaps, almost necessarily be the case in a book of 
this kind which deals with the whole course of English history. The 
chapters are divided, as in Green’s famous book, according to topics, 


not reigns. Some will no doubt think this an advantage. The in- 
fluence of Green’s work extends further than this; Mr. Terry’s work is 
occasionally marred by a lack of sobriety in expression and by some- 
what forced attempts at picturesque writing. Now and again there is 
a certain vagueness in what he says which suggests that he is not 
always quite sure of his ground. For example, on page 542 he says: 
“ The ‘ Utopia,’ a sort of sixteenth-century ‘ Looking Backward,’ .. . 
entitled More to a fair place in literature.” More and Bellamy, as 
who should say Shakespeare and Stephen Phillips. ‘‘ He also won quite 
a reputation as a lawyer.” Yes, quite. Wolsey, however, was scarcely 
‘tin the heyday of his power’? when More made his great attack upon 
him in November, 1529. The latter part of the book is scarcely so 
good as the earlier, and in one or two instances we have observed some 
want of familiarity with the subject in hand. Weymouth’s ‘* bloody 
scroll ” did not contain ‘* directions to troops” ; it was a letter to the 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions at Lambeth. Whether Wilkes’s 
comments on it may properly be called ‘‘ scathing ” is perhaps a matter 
of opinion; Parliament would have done better if it left the matter 
alone, but Mr. Terry should not imply that Wilkes’s letter was not a 
seditious libel ; it would be held libellous now in any court in Great 
Britain or the United States. The publication, if noticed at all, should, 
as Massey observes, “ have been the subject of an information by the 
Attorney-General.” 


The Harmony of the Empire. By Nemo. (Manchester: Heywood.) 

This book consists of a series of sketches of the British possessions 
and spheres of influence, with the important exception of South Africa. 
The object, as explained in the preface, is ‘‘to stimulate the cultivation 
of the delightful study of geography,” and it is meant to be supplement- 
ary to the ordinary text-books, not a substitute for them. It betrays 
some want of faith in the attractiveness of the subject to think that so 
much jam must be given with the powder. A profos of the trade 
winds, two pages are devoted to the legend of the Flying Dutchman 
and to an article in B/acéwood based upon it. St. Helena calls up the 
story of Napoleon and lomme rouge, as told by Lever in *‘Tom 
Burke.” Unmistakable legend does less harm, however, than such 
inaccurate history as is to be met with in the account of the Suez Canal 
and the British intervention in Egypt in 1882. We are told, not as a 
matter of surmise, but as undoubted fact, that France withdrew from 
co-operation with us because Bismarck threatened her with war if she 
persisted, and M. de Freycinet was frightened. Again, Mercator’s 
Projection has its uses, but it is misleading to say of it that ‘‘all the 
relative positions are accurately preserved.” No allusion is made to its 
inevitable distortion. The subject is left with the casual remark : 
‘There are now many other map projections by various clever men— 
quite a long list of them—of all nationalities ; but there is not one so 
simple and intelligible as this old Dutchman’s.” On the whole, we 
cannot recommend the book either for schools or for private reading. If 
a teacher wants a supplement to the ordinary geographies, he will find 
a much better one in the Colonial Office List. 


The Oxford Point of View. Nos. I. and II. 
Simpkin, Marshall. ) 

To set afloat yet another periodical on an already overcrowded sea 
isa bold venture. But, if The Oayord Point of View, in the hands of 
undergraduates yet unborn, fulfils the promise of its start, it should meet 
with success. There is a refreshing breeziness about its pages, the 
self-confidence of youth that ventures much, having no past and an end- 
less vista. The second number (on the whole an improvement on the 
first) contains amongst other items an article, which is very pleasant 
reading, on Anthony Woods, ‘* An Oxford Pepys,” ‘‘antiquary and an 
old woman,” who helped to arrange Selden’s books at the Bodleian, 
‘* finding in some several pairs of spectacles which Mr. Selden had put 
in and forgotten to take out.” There is verse in the light and the 
serious vein. Mr. St. John Lucas has made his long memorial poem 
somewhat difficult reading by his careful avoidance of the coincidence of 
sense and verse pause ; and in “A Fragment” we cannot escape from 
a certain feeling of discomfort anent the hero who looked forward to 
feeling ‘‘the rattle of the chain within his throat,” though to him it 
seems to suggest none but pleasant thoughts. Mr. de Selincourt, who 
gave us a foretaste of Thoreau in his article on Rossetti, contributes 
a paper devoted to an interpretation of the former in this second num- 
ber. He finds the explanation of the weak spot in Thoreau’s philosophy 
of life, his lack of human sympathy, in revulsion from the conditions 
of his times, times especially illustrative of the fact that man’s rational 
intellect can work with pernicious success to produce a mechanism of 
life in advance of his faculty for living ; leading him inevitably to turn 
the paraphernalia of civilization, innocent only when used as means not 
ends, into a god more deadly than the stocks and stones of ans 
“suckled in a creed outworn.’’ The paper is a sympathetic vindication 
of Thoreau against his belittlers. ‘In his books,” says Mr. de Selin- 
court, ‘‘ Thoreau stands revealed: on the one hand, a man of staunch 
unwavering purpose, doing what he did perfectly —brave to his ideal— 
aloof ; on the other, a poet minutely observant and delicately appreci- 
ative of every beauty of Nature, loving and knowing all the animals, 
with a fund of fine humour”; and he very happily characterizes the 
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style of “A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers.” ‘‘ His 
thoughts turn on the great questions of life, and he reviews the religions 
of the world ; showing the same power, yet modesty of treatment, as he 
did in dealing with the fish. He writes as he thought, moving down 
the river in a boat.” Mr. de Selincourt, though introducing some of 
his own philosophy of life in his comments on Thoreau, has also shown 
modesty as well as power in his treatment. It is a pity that there is so 
much variation in his style, awkwardly inverted sentences and bald 
colloquialism occurring side by side with passages of considerable literary 
merit; but all criticism must be disarmed by his obvious wish (admitting 
Thoreau as that ‘‘ certain soul’) to identify himself with the worm with 
wings as yet unfurled. ° 


Rudimentos de la Historia de America. By D. H. MONTGOMERY. 
(Price 3s. Ginn & Co.) 

The story of the growth of a mighty nation should always prove 
attractive reading ; but, owing to the manner in which the subject is 
often treated by writers, many young people dislike reading history 
“ because it is so dry.’’ No charge of ‘‘dryress’’ can be brought 
against this book. The author traces the history of the United States 
by means of a series of thirty biographical sketches, which includes all 
the chief actors concerned from Columbus to Abraham Lincoln. The 
events narrated cover a period of more than four hundred years (from 
the birth of Columbus to the close of the recent war with Spain), and 
yet there is not a single ‘‘dry” paragraph on any of the 237 pages of 
which the Look consists. Before the pupils begin to read the book, 
the teacher would do well to let them compare the map on page 155 
with that on page 204. This would create a wish to know how such 
marvellous changes have been brought about, and the pupils will take 
a keen interest in learning how large tracts of land were gained: some 
by purchase, others as the result of wars, and others again by the simple 
act of ‘‘taking possession.” The book is divided into sections for pur- 
poses of reference, &c. ; there are recapitulatory paragraphs and exami- 
nation questions, twelve good maps, eight full-page engravings, and a 
very useful index. An excellent historical reading book for Spanish- 
speaking children. For English students a vocabulary would be a 
useful, time-saving addition. 


(1) Elementary Mechanics of Solids. By W.T. A. EMTAGE, M.A. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) (2) ‘‘The Organized Science 
Series.” — First Stave Mechanics of Solids. By F. ROSENBERG, 


M.A., B.Sc. Third Edition. (Price 2s. Clive.) (3) The 
Sudent’s Dynamics. By G. M. MINcCHIN, M.A., F.R.S. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Bell.) (4) Theoretical Mechanws. By A. E. H. 


Love, M.A., F.R.S. (Price 12s. 
(5) A Treatise on Dynamics of a Particle. By E. J. ROUTH, 
Sc. D., F.R.S. (Cambridge University Press.) (6) The Principles 
of Mechanics. By H. Hertz. Translated by D. E. Jongs, 
B.Sc., and J. T. WALLEY, M.A. (Price ros. Macmillan.) 

(1) The works included in the above list differ much in character and 
importance. The first and simplest is written for beginners, and re- 
quires but little mathematical knowledge, except the solution of easy 
quadratics and the properties of similar triangles. The appeal to the 
test of simple experiments and the illustration by means of worked 
examples are useful ; and in clearness and fullness of explanation the 
text can hardly be surpassed. 

(2) We noticed favourably the first edition of this book in January, 
1806. The third edition differs only in the appendix of Elementary 
Stage papers set by the Science and Art Department for 1895 to 1899. 

(3) In his ‘* Student’s Dynamics,” Prof. Minchin has made a very 
valuable contribution to the literature of elementary mathematics ; and, 
without underrating the merits of its predecessors, we feel that the in- 
troduction of this book into our schools would have a most beneficial 
effect on the teaching of dynamics. The author requires the ordinary 
schoolboy knowledge of geometry and algebra and the rudiments of 
tngonometry, and in passing expresses his opinion (which is also that of 
many teachers) that the University of London has made a most unfor- 
tunate mistake in not insisting on this slender trigonometrical founda- 
ton. The chief characteristic of the book in principle is the adoption 
at the outset of the same notion of force (derived from Newton’s second 
law) in kinetics and statics, so that both are treated concurrently as 
branches of one subject. The chief characteristic in detail is the in- 
cessant and most useful resort to arithmetical illustration and calcula- 
tion ; for, as the author remarks, ‘‘ Arithmetic is the reality of every 
science, and the principles of every science are far more readily and 
tenaciously grasped when they are applied to definite, concrete, arith- 
metical examples than when they are presented to the learner in the 
shape of algebraical symbols.” The only point on which we are not in 
agreement with the author is on the subject of what Mr. Hayward 
calls *‘ rectilinear dynamics.” Prof. Minchin stated in 1883 that ‘‘ he 
had found that some of those pupils who had begun with the notion of 
constant acceleration in a right line were very much disposed to think 
that they knew all about motion.” Our own experience is different, 
and leads us to see a distinct advantage in the separation of dynamical 
and geometrical difficulties at the outset, and in the discussion of the 
particular case before the general. The whole book, however, is 
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admirably done, the chapter on collision especially being a very fine 
piece of work. 

(4-6) The last three books on our list are all works of a very high 
order, but at the same time hardly within the limits of secondary educa- 
tion ; though the first two may occasionally be read by advanced pupils, 
and should certainly be placed in school libraries. 


Elementary Treatise on Physics. By GANOT, ATKINSON, and 
REINOLD. (Prive 15s. Longmans.) 

As editor of the sixteenth edition of this classic treatise, Prof. A. W. 
Reinold has brought it thoroughly up to date. Except to remind our 
readers to distinguish this book from the more elementary ‘‘ Popular 
Natural Philosophy,” also written by Ganot and translated by E. Atkin- 
son, nothing need be said about the general character of the work, 
which is already universally appreciated. While considerable addi- 
tions have been made in the present edition, some part has been re- 
written, and space found by the most commendable omission of 
S descriptions of apparatus and machines which have ceased to be of 
interest,” while some mathematical disquisitions have also been re- 
moved. The greatest changes are naturally to be found in the part 
relating to electricity and magnetism. Ewing’s illustration by a series 
of compass needles of the theory of magnetization is referred to, while 
space is found for the study of the new forms of radiation. Marconi’s 
experiment on communication between Cornwall and Newfoundland 
is introduced. In fact, the twentieth-century character of the edition 
is indicated (page 68) in a description of a ‘* machine invented by 
Attwood at the end of the nineteenth [stc) century ” (which was, indeed, 
used before 1784). Reference is made to the use of captive balloons 
and of the heliograph in the South African war. Interesting de- 
scriptions are given of the half-tone and three-colour processes of 
photographic reproduction, although these are necessarily brief. Much 
more might be said about new matter; but we hope that we have 
already indicated the care that has been bestowed on the new edition 
of an ‘‘experimental and applied” treatise, and shown that it has 
gained much from Prof. Reinold’s revision. 


“ Rivingtons’ Modern French Series.” — Premières Lectures Francatse 
Prepared and adapted by R. J. MoricH. (Price 7d.) 

This consists of thirty short stories, averaging some eighty words. 
The appendix on irregular verbs and on pronouns seems to be a super- 
fluity. The notes, on the other hand, might with advantage be fuller. 
Vin ordinaire is not ‘ordinary wine,” as the vocabulary suggests ; 
battre and se battre need distinguishing ; and so forth. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


i Classics. 

Cicero, Select Orations and Letters of. Allen and Greenough’s 
edition, revised, with a special vocabulary, by J. B. Greenough 
‘Ginn, 6s. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XUI., 1902. Longmans, 
6s. 6d. net. 

Virgil’s .Eneid, Book ITI. 
Is. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Cyropxdeia, Book I. 


Edited by M. T. Tatham. E. Arnold, 


With Vocabulary by E. S. 


Shuckburgh. Cambridge University Press. 
“ Classical Library.” M. T. Ciceronis Epistulae III. Oxford 
Press, 3s. cloth, 2s. 6d. paper. 
Dent’s ‘‘Temple Series.” Cxæsar'’s Gallic War, Book I. Edited Dy 
A. S. Wilkins. 
Commercial. 
Modern Book-keeping and Accounts, Part II., Intermediate. By W. 


Adgie. Macmillan, 2s. 

Key to Easy Exercises in Book-keeping. By J. Thornton. Mac- 
millan, 10s. 

Commercial Arithmetic. By F. L. Grant and A. H. Hill. Longmans, 
3s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

St. Mark in Greek Edited by Sir A. F. Hort, Bart. Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Song of Solomon. Edited by Rev. A. Harper. Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net. 

Books of the Bible: Suggestions for Scripture Study. By Adeline 


Campbell. Marlborough, 3s. 6d. 
English. 
Dyce’s Glossary to Shakespeare. 
Sonnenschein, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Rose Reader: a new way of teaching to read. By Edward Rose, 
with illustrations by L. M. Sowerby. Methuen, 2s. 6d. Also 


issued in four parts. 
History. 


The Middle Ages. By Philip van Ness Myers. Ginn, 6s. 
Analysis of English History. By W. C. Pearce and Dr. I. Hague. 
Revised by W. F. Baugust. Murby, Is. 


Revised by H. Littledale. 
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A History of Great Britain. 


With 146 illustrations and 35 maps and 
plans. By T. F. Tout. 


Longmans, 3s. 6d. 
Mathematics. 
By W. W. Beman and D. E. Smith. Ginn, 5s. 
Higher Mathematics for Students of Chemistry and Physics. By 
J.W. Mellor. Longmans, 12s. 6d. net. 
Elementary Geometry. By W. C. Fletcher. E. Arnold. 
A First Step in Arithmetic. By J. G. Bradshaw. 


Academic Algebra. 


Is. 6d. 
Macmillan, 2s. 


First Stage Mathematics. Edited by W. Briggs. University 
Tutorial Press. 
Miscellaneous. 
Trees in Prose and Poetry. Compiled by Gertrude L. Stone and 


M. Grace Fickett. Ginn, 2s. 

Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors. 143 Cannon Street, Is. 

The Schoolmaster. By A. C. Benson. Murray, 5s. net. 

The Makers of British Art. Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Elsa D’Esterre- 
Keeling. Walter Scott, 3s. 6d. 

Nature Study Model, based on the 6-inch Ordnance Map. 
by G. Herbert Morrell. Stanford, 3s. net. 
Pattern Drawing and Design. By John Carroll. 

Is. 6d. 


Designed 
Burns & Oates, 


Modern Languages. 
First Steps in German. By W. Scholle and G. Smith. Blackie. 
Racine’s Athalie. Edited by F. C. de Sumichrast. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
El Pajaro Verde. Por Juan Valera. Edited by J. G. Brownell. 


Ginn, 2s. 
Science. 
Manual of Astronomy : a Text-book. By Charles A. Young. Ginn, 
10s. 6d. 
Introduction to Physical Science. By A. Payson Gaye. Revised 


edition. Ginn, 4s. 6d. 

Life and Health : a Text-book of Physiology. By Albert F. Blaisdell, 
M.D. Ginn, 4s. 6d. 

Injurious and Useful Insects : an Introduction to Economic Entomology. 
By Prof. L. C. Miall. G. Bell, 3s. 6d. 


*,* The publishers of the “Popular Library of Art ” are Messrs. 
Duckworth, not Messrs. Grant, Richards, as stated last month. The 
volumes are issued at 2s. net bound in cloth, and 2s. 6d. net in 
leather. 


CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 


(Stems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


1.—Army Commission Competitive Exam. for Militia. Return forms. 
6.—Keturn forms for College of Preceptors Professional Preliminary 
Exam., September. 
6-12.— The Offices of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION wil? be CLOSED 
on these dars, 
8.—London University Intermediate Arts and Intermediate Science 
Pass Lists published. 
11.—Return forms for Durham College Medical Preliminary Arts 
Exam. (M.B.). 
15.— Cambridge Local Exams. 
ember 30). 
15.—Post Translations, Xc., for The Journal of Education Prize Com- 
petitions. 
18.—Return forms for Durham Certificate of Proficiency. 
20.— Return forms for Royal University of Ireland Matriculation Exam. 
(Pass only). 
22.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the September issue of The Journal of Education. 
26 (first post).— Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the September issue of Zhe 
Journal of Education. 
31.—Institution .of Civil Engineers. Return forms for Admission of 
Students ; also for Election of Associate Members in De- 
cember. 


Return forms (between this and Sept- 


The September issue of The Journal of Edu-atton will be published 
on Saturday, August 30, 1902. 


HOLIDAY COURSES. 


ABERDEEN (University of).— August and September. Special Courses 
in French and German for Teachers. Apply to Lecturers in 
Modern Languages, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

ABERYSTWYTH.— During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Miss 
Andrén. Address—31 Blenheim Road, Bradford, Yorks, or apply 
to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). l 

AMBLESIDE. —During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Mr. J. 
Vaughan. Apply to Mr. J. Cooke (see under Nääs). 

ÁVILA (Spain).—August 4-25. Spanish. Apply to the Director of 
Technical Instruction, County Technical Otnces, Stafford. 
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CaEN.—August I-30. French. ‘‘ Alliance Francaise” Courses. Apply 
to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 9 Northbrook Koad, Lee, S.E 
CAMBRIDGE.— University Extension Summer Meeting, August I-13, 
August 14-26. History, Literature, Science, Economics, Music 
and Fine Arts, Education, Theology. Programme, 7d. post free, 

from R. D. Roberts, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

DOVER. — August, September. Short Courses in the Oxford Shorthard 
and Phonetics, by Percy Kingsford. Apply—Excelsior, Dover. 

GENEVA.—Ends August 28. French. Apply to Monsieur Charles 
Seitz, a PUniversité, Geneva. 

GREIFSWALD.—July 14-August 4. 
Siebs, Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

GRENOBLE.—August 1-October 31. French. Apply to Monsieur 
Marcel-Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. 

JENA. — August 4-24. German. Apply to Frau Dr. Schnetger, 
Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 

LAUSANNE. — Ends August 30. French. 
Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

Leirzic.—Auyust and September. Sloyd. Apply to Dr. Pabst, 19 
Scharnhorst Strasse, Leipzic, or to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

HONFLEUR.—August I-22. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London. 

MARBURG.— August 4-24. Modern Languages. Apply to W.G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, Isleworth. 

NAAS.—August 1-September 9, November 5-December 16. Sloyd. 
(The courses at Naas, Leipzic, Aberystwyth, Ambleside, and 
Penarth have been arranged by the Sloyd Association.) Apply to 
Mr. John Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

NANCY.—AIl the year round, holidays included. French. Apply to 
Monsieur Laurent, rue Jeanne d'Arc 30, Nancy. 

NEUCHATEL.—August 12-September 7. French. Apply to Monsieur 
P. Dessoulavy, Académie de Neuchatel. 

OXFORD. — August 1-28. English Language and Literature for 
Women Students. Apply to Mrs. Burch, 20 Museum Road, Oxford. 

PARIS.—August I-31. French. Apply to Monsieur le Secrétaire, 
Alliance Francaise, rue de Grenelle 45, Paris. 

Paris.—Christmas and Easter Holidays. French. 
Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, Isleworth. 

PENARTH.—During August. Sloyd. Under direction of Glamorgan- 
shire County Council. Apply to Mr. W. Hogg, Technical In- 

_ struction Committee, Glamorgan, or to Mr. Cooke (see under Naas). 

SANTANDER (North Coast of Spain). —August 5-25. Spanish. Apply 
to General Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

Touks.—August 1-22. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 

VILLERVILLE-SUR-MER, TROUVILLE. — August 5-26. French, pre- 
paration for exams., ‘* Alliance Française.” Apply to Prof. L. 
Bascan, rue Caponicre 49, Caen. 


German. Apply to Prof. Dr. 


Apply to Monsieur J. 


Apply to W.G. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, Whitehall, 
S.W , where a Table of Foreign Modern Language Holiday Courses, 
prepared by the Special Inquiries Branch of the Board of Education, 
can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Honfleur, Tours, and 
Santander (Teachers’ Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook, 
6l4d., post free, from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, London, 
W.C. 

A list of addresses in several other Holiday Course centres will be 
found in *‘lHoliday Resorts,” 1s. Id., post free from same address. 

The advertisement columns of Tze Journal of Education (* Con- 
tinental Schools and Pensions”) may also be consulted with advantage. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


(Zhe Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, in accordance with a resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among its members “ The 
Journal of Education” ; but the ‘‘Journal” is in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor is the Association in any way responstiJe 
Jor the opinions expressed therein. | 


REGISTRATION is still the burning question. Those who are not 
qualified for a place in Column B (blessed words!) are eager to 
secure qualification, but those who are qualihed display no eagerness 
to occupy the position already secured. Those behind cry ** Forward !” 
and those before cry ‘‘ Back!” The inwardness of this situation is 
perhaps a mystery to authorities and officials, and to any man in the 
street who cares for these things. They would have been enlightened 
had they attended the conference held on the 21st inst. between the 
Executive Committee of the Association and “ Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Private or Public Schools who are unable to register in 
Column B of the New Register of Teachers.” Who and what manner 
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of men are these? They are men who, many of them for many years, 
have taught in secondary schools with various success; their work has 
been owned of parents and principals and examiners; but of the many 
doors, big and little, that admit to the Register of the new profession 
none is as yet big enough for them. Who will make it.? There was 
the man who had qualitied himself as a teacher of modern languages 
by residence in all the capitals of Europe; but he has not passed the 
Inter. Arts Examination, he is not an L.C.P., and he sees himself in 
the near future a pariah and an outcast. Colomays we know, and 
Columbees we —— ; but who are ye? 

The chair was taken by Dr. F. S. Macaulay, of St. Paul’s School, 
who partially unravelled the tangles of the Order in Council. A 
resolution was then proposed claiming admission to the Register for 
those teachers above thirty years of age who should have had seven 
years’ experience in teaching, and who for the three years next pre- 
ceding the application for registration should have been engaged as 
teachers at a recognized school or schools. This was duly seconded. 
Then came the pause, natural when fifty meu meet who have never met 
before, to discuss a burning question, but none ready with the words 
that burn to voice the feeling of all. The dullness was soon relieved 
by one who had come a hundred miles to represent the demands of men 
in the Midlands. This hedid mainly by means of autobiography. He 
began his career as a teacher in elementary schools, and prospered in an 
elementary way. Then in a ‘‘ misguided moment” he transferred his 
services to a secondary school. In ‘‘another misguided moment” he 
took Holy Orders, and so cut off his retreat to the elementary school. 
Then came the Order in Council to drive him from the secondary 
school; for he is one of the proud race which declines to pass vulgar 
examinations. He felt like the Irishman who disobeyed his political 
and priestly guides. ‘‘ He ought to be driven from his counthry, and 
no other counthry ought to receive him.” Then a strange thing 
happened. He wrote to the Lords in Council, and received an answer. 
He was informed that, although he was not entitled to teach in elemen- 
tary schools, as not being a lay person, nevertheless in virtue of 
his certificates he was entitled to be registered in Column A. He 
is, therefore, by the decision of ‘‘my Lords” a living exception 
to the logical principle of contradiction, being at once entitled and 
not entitled to teach in an elementary school. His lucid narrative did 
much to enliven and enlighten the meeting ; and after further discussion 
the resolution was amended, and it was agreed that teachers now above 
thirty years of age who have already had five years’ experience of 
teaching ought to be registered in Column B. But resolutions are of 
little value in themselves. If, however, the Executive take the matter 
in hand earnestly, if timely representations and memorials are made 
in the proper quarter, something may be done to mitigate a genuine 
grievance. 

The Monthly Circular, which has hitherto been edited by the 
Honorary Secretary, will in future be produced by the Press Sub-Com- 
mittee. This Committee has lately had much time for quiet reflection 
and peaceful discussion. It has, for instance, been concerned about 
spelling. Shall it be Headmaster, Head Master, headmaster, head 
master, Head- Master, head-master, or Hlead-master ? Many principles 
are involved in this question. Discipline forbids one to send a sixth- 
form boy with a report addressed ‘‘to the head master.” Reverence 
forbids ‘‘ Assistant Masters” to write lightly of ‘‘ the head-masters in 
conference assembled.” Then for the six other ways of writing 
‘* Headmaster,” there are corresponding ways of writing ‘‘ Assistant- 
master.” In writing about the two classes together we may have, so the 
mathematician would tell us, forty-nine combinations. Some com- 
binations must be at once rejected. For instance, the ‘* Headmaster ” 
is a king, and the ‘‘assistant master ” a pawn; and this is intolerable. 
After looking at the question in all its aspects, linguistic and social, the 
Committee decided in favour of ‘‘ Head Master” and ‘‘ Assistant 
Master.” They then decided to undertake the editorship of the 
Monthly Circular in compliance with the request of the Executive 
Committee. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


z LONDON. 


Coronation honours were bestowed on eleven distinguished men con- 
nected with the University, the following having been knighted :—Sir 
A. Rücker (Principal), Sir William J. Collins, Prof. Sir William 
Ramsay, Sir Victor Horsley, Sir H. G. Howse, Sir Isambard Owen, 
and Sir C. Villiers Stanford, Mus. Doc. À 

Dr. Robertson, Principal of King’s College, has been unanimously 
elected by the Senate to the ofħce of Vice-Chancellor for the year 
1902-3, in the room of Sir Henry Roscoe, to whom a cordial resolution 
of thanks was accorded on his retirement. 

A Board of Advisors to select a candidate for the Chair of Education 
has been appointed, composed of three women and three men. 

Full detailed regulations have been issued as to approved courses of 
study (under Section :25 of Statutes), specifying the number of hours 


of study or practical work required, &c. Westfield College has been 
admitted as a school of the University in the Faculty of Arts. Schemes 
of examination for degrees in Engineering for external students have 
been drawn up ; also regulations for degrees in Economics for external 
students, the same being approved as the basis of regulations for in- 
ternal students. 

Among the special examiners appointed for the Matriculation of 
September, 1902, and June, 1903, are: Latin, Dr. Gow and W. C. 
Summers ; Greek, T. W. Allen and E. S. Thompson ; English, Prof. 
J. Lawrence, D.Lit., and A. Reynolds; French, Prof. Brandin and 
E. Janau ; German, Prof. Schiiddekopf and F. Storr ; Modern History, 
A. F. Pollard and Prof. Laughton; Mathematics, W. D, Eggar and 
G. B. Mathews; Physics, Dr. Fison and D. Rintoul; Chemistry, 
H. B. Baker and Dr. Turpin; Geography, G. Chisholm and Prof. 
Watts. Many of these are well known as experienced schoolmasters 
and examiners. 

Apart from the question of standard, it is evident that the new 
examination for Matriculation in September is a godsend to many 
science and other students who wish to go in at once for a London 
degree, but have been deterred hitherto by the Latin and difficult 
historical English; while many non-scientific students are availing 
themselves of the opportunity given by the removal of compulsory 
science. The privilege of a second or subsequent entry for examina- 
tions at half-fee has been abolished for new students. This has struck 
veritable dismay into the large company of students who have been 
wont to come up at each ‘* Matric.,’”’ even up to the seventh time, until 
at last a favourable set of papers let them through. Three ‘‘shots” 
has always heen a favourite number with many candidates for 
“ Inter.” All this will now be greatly curtailed. 

The Honours list of the recent Matriculation Examination (June) 
consists of fifteen names, none of them of women, and no candidate is 
disqualified by age for any exhibition or prize, or, in other words, the 
older students seem to have been less successful than usual. The 
exhibitions and prizes go, in order of merit, to Carditt Higher Grade 
School, Bancroft’s School, William Ellis Endowed School, Hounder’s 
Institute, Leeds and Yorkshire College, Wrexham County School, and 
Croydon High School for Boys. ‘‘ Private Study ” is credited with 
one place only this time, the next after the prizes. The First Division 
is roughly nearly twice as long as the Second, a return to the old 
condition of things. 

The regulations for the academic costume for the new degrees of 
B.D. and D.D. have been approved by the Senate. They are: D.D., 
a black silk or stuff gown of the same shape as for the M.A. Doctors 
of Divinity who are members of Convocation shall also be entitled tọ 
wear a gown of scarlet cloth faced with silk of Sarum red. The hood 
shall be of scarlet cloth, with a lining of silk of Sarum red. B.D., a 
black stuff gown of the same shape as for the B.A. The hood shall be 
of black silk or stuff, edged on the inside with silk of Sarum red. 
Bachelors of Divinity who are members of Convocation shall be entitled 
to wear a black silk gown of the same shape as above. They shall also 
be entitled to wear a black silk or stuff hood, with a lining of white silk 
edged with silk of Sarum red. Many inquiries were made as to the 
Divinity costume, and the matter received prompt attention from the 
Standing Committee of Convocation and the Senate. 

The curriculum of study and scheme for examination in Agriculture 
for internal students for the Inter. B.Sc. Examination have been 
approved. Obligatory subjects are: Chemistry, botany, zoology, and, 
in addition, one of the following :—Mathematics, physics, geology. All 
subjects need not be offered at the same time. 

Further negotiations are in progress between the University and Uni- 
versity College with respect to certain details of the scheme for the in- 
corporation of the college in the University, and it is hoped that by the 
date specified (February 28, 1903) a complete scheme may be agreed 
upon by both parties. The realization of the scheme will depend upon 
whether it is possible to raise the necessary funds. 

A Latin address has been received from Owens College, Manchester, 
expressing the gratification of the authorities of the college at the 
appointment by the University of a deputation to attend their jubilee 
last March. It is signed ‘‘ Devonshire, Praeses ; Joseph Thompson, 
Thesaurarius ; Alfred Hopkinson, Prefositus.” We are sending a 
similar learned address to the University of Sydney, on the occasion of 
their jubilee in September. It contains the words ‘‘ Nos manet oceanus- 
circumvagus”’ and ‘‘ Multi transibunt et augebitur scientia,” and a 
reference to ‘* Ulixes” (amongst others). 

The Principal has received a notice of the offer of the Barcelona Prize- 
of 20,000 pesetas for Spanish archxology. 

At the recent M.B. Examination there were only two names (both 
of men) in the First Division, and there were thirty-three in the Second 
(four or five being women). At the the recent Master of Arts Examina- 
tion sixteen candidates passed in Classics, five in English (R. W. 
Chambers with distinction), one in German, one in History, and four in 
Mental and Moral Science. Two candidates took their D.Sc. in Zoology 
and two in Physiology. 

Medical students who offer the London Matriculation as a qualifica- 
tion for registration were, in a footnote to the revised Matriculation 
Regulations, informed that they must pass in Latin, Greek or a modern 
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foreign language, and mechanics. It appears that the inclusion of 
mechanics was an error, and that mechanics are not needed. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The following have been elected members of the Council :—Walter 
Leaf, Esq., Litt.D. ; and the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell (Technical 
Education Board representatives) ; Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D.; Sydney 
Lupton, Esq., M.A.; the Rev. H. G. Woods, D.D., formerly Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford. The Council have appointed W. H. 
Willcox, Esq., M.D., D.P.H., to be Lecturer in Hygiene, and Miss 
A. S. Perry, B.A., to be Librarian. 

The following appointments have been obtained by former students 
of the college :—Miss C. E. Ainslie, B.A., to be Head Mistress of the 
George Watson School for Girls, Edinburgh. The Headship of this 
important school is for the first time given toa woman. Miss H. 
Martindale to be Woman Inspector to the Factory Department of the 
Home Office. Miss F. N. Lovibond to be Sanitary Inspector to the 
Rochdale District. 

The following distinctions have been gained by present students :— 
M.A. University of London, Miss R. R. Reid; Reid Research 
Studentship of Bedford College, Miss C. H. Gibson, B.Sc. ; Hygiene 
Diploma, Miss J. W. S. Meiklejohn, M.A. The Pfeiffer Scholarship 
in Science has been awarded to Miss E. A. Bridger, and the 
Courtauld Scholarship in Arts to Miss E. M. Green. 

Six open Pfeiffer Scholarships of the value of 15 guineas will be 
awarded to the best candidates holding a degree, or equivalent, in Arts 
or Science wishing to train as secondary teachers. Application should 
be made to Miss H. Robertson, the Head of the Training Department, 
not later than December 13, 1902. 

The Michaelmas Term will begin on Thursday, October 2. Students 
are expected to attend on Wednesday, October 1, to meet the Principal 
and lecturers. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The following appointments have been made :—The Rev. Hermann 
Gollancz, M.A., D.Lit., has been elected to the Goldsmid Chair of 
Hebrew; Mr. R. A. Nicholson, M.A., has been elected to the Chair 
of Persian. Mr. Alfred Denys Cowper, of St. Paul’s School, and Mr. 
Foster Sproxton, of the Foundation School, Whitechapel, have been 
awarded Andrews Entrance Scholarships in Science. Mr. Henry 
Bassett has been awarded the University College School Research 
Medal in Science. Dr. Angel Money has been appointed to represent 
the College at the Jubilee of the University of Sydney. 

In view of the new regulations for internal students arrangements 
have been completed for the institution of a composition fee of £63 for 
a complete three years’ course in the Faculty of Arts. 

The new Library for Students of Modern Philology and Literature is 
now open. It is in the first instance to have three sections: (1) English 
Philology and Literature, (2) Romance Philology and Literature, 
(3) Germanic Philology and Literature. In connexion with this 
Library a School of Modern Philology and Literature will be organized 
and will be opened next session. The school will have in the first 
instance three departments corresponding to the three departments of 
the Library. It will be restricted to advanced students, of whom a 
limited number only may be admitted upon the recommendation of the 
respective professors. 


WALES. 


Dr. Isambard Owen, the Senior Deputy Chancellor of the University 
of Wales, and Mr. Alfred Thomas, M.P., President of the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, have both received the 
honour of knighthood. The Council of the University College, Cardiff, 
at its last meeting resolved to found a Research Laboratory for Physics 
in memory of the late Principal Viriamu Jones. It has accepted the 
valuable apparatus of Principal Griffiths. 

Sir Alfred Jones has founded in connexion with the three University 
colleges of Wales a number of scholarships for the encouragement of 
technical work. 

One of the scholars of the Cardiff Higher-Grade School was placed 
first in the Honours List at the recent Matriculation Examination of 
the University of London. A former scholar of this school, Mr. 
Christopher Thomas Preece, B.A. (Wales and Cambridge), who in 1897 
was placed in the First Class in Mathematical Honours at B.A. in the 
University of Wales, and in 1901 was eleventh Wrangler, has this year 
been placed in the First Division of the First Class in Part II. of the 
Mathematical Tripos. Mr. David Phillips, a former free student of the 
county of Glamorgan, obtained a First Class in the Second Part of 
the Mental and Moral Science Tripos in Cambridge, having the pre- 
vious year been placed in the First Class in Part I. of the Mental and 
Moral Science Tripos. Mr. Phillips also was a Board-school boy. 

In connexion with the Cardiff and District Educational Society a 
meeting was recently held, which was largely attended by commercial 
men, to hear an address by Prof. Chapman, of Owens College, Man- 


chester, on ‘* Commercial Education,” and to obtain the views of 
local business men on the subject. 


IRELAND. 


The announcement that an equivalent grant would be made to 
Ireland to balance the additional grant to be given in aid of public 
education in England, which appeared early in July, gave much satis- 
faction to those interested in education in Ireland. At the time of 
writing, however, it seems doubtful if any such grant to Ireland will be 
made at all. Replying to Mr. Clancy recently in Parliament, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that, ‘‘ because a grant for any given 
purpose was considered advisable for one of the three kingdoms, it did 
not follow that a similar grant should be given to the others. It was 
decided in 1897 that the expenditure on education should depend on 
the educational requirements, and not on the system of equivalent 
grants. Ifthe Irish Government had any proposals to make for further 
expenditure in Ireland, of course the Government would be disposed 
to act justly by Ireland.” This is by no means ‘of course ” to Irish 
people, who have experience of the treatment Ireland has always 
received from Government in regard to education. The total endow- 
ment for secondary education in Ireland is about £80,000 a year in the 
hands of the Board of Intermediate Education, and this has been spent 
in producing the mischievous type of education evolved by competitive 
examinations and results fees. This money, it is also to be observed, 
is derived partly from the Customs and Excise, partly from the Irish 
Church money—that is, from Irish land, not from Government at all. 
There is in Ireland almost a total absence of private educational endow- 
ments, the very few there are, such as the Erasmus Smith and the Royal 
Schools endowments, being little over £15,000 a year. The result 
is that there are not sufficient intermediate schools, and that those 
that exist it is impossible to raise to an adequate level in regard to 
buildings, equipment, and excellence in teaching. 

In a letter to the Chief Secretary concerning this proposed grant to 
Ireland, Father Humphreys (who has taken so active a part in trying 
to get the Erasmus Smith endowment differently distributed) points out 
the need for additional intermediate schools for the poorer classes in 
Ireland. Scotland, with a population nearly the same as Ireland, has 
4 300,000 a year for intermediate education, while Ireland has (except 
for the few endowments above mentioned) only £80,000. The con- 
sequence is that there are only about 450 secondary schools altogether in 
Freland, none of which are adequately provided for, all finding it 
difficult even to continue to exist, while, except in those held by some 
of the religious orders, school-fees prohibitive to the poor have to be 
charged. Nearly all the schools are situated in towns, so that the rural 
districts are shut out from secondary education completely, only parents 
who can afford to send their children to boarding schools being able to 
give them any kind of higher education. Father Humphreys shows 
that by the census of 1891 there were about 800 parishes, or nearly 
four-fifths of the whole number, without any intermediate school. He 
proceeds to advise that the grant, so urgently needed, should be spent 
in establishing 200 intermediate schools in those localities which most 
need them. 

While Father Humphreys pleads for more numerous schools for the 
poor, it may be added that the absence of finely equipped schools in 
Ireland for the upper classes is almost as disastrous a state of things. 
Parents who can afford it send their children to English public or other 
schools, for the struggling upper-class schools in Ireland cannot give 
the same advantages. Such children naturally pass on to English 
colleges and Universities, and lose much of their interest in and 
sympathy with their native country. It is difficult to estimate how 
much of the political and social evils in Ireland is due to the want of 
good education. The contrast between the activity, prosperity, and 
intelligence of the people in America—a country having a good system 
of general education—and the languor and backwardness of Ireland, 
with a race equally intelligent, but miserable education, may be some 
indication of it. If ‘‘ requirements ” are to determine the giving of a 
grant to Ireland as an equivalent to that to be given to England, there 
should be no doubt of our receiving it. Unfortunately, those require- 
ments, and the fruitful evils of their neglect, have always existed, 
without receiving attention from the English Government. Up to 
twenty-two years ago there was absolutely no provision whatever made 
for Irish secondary education. 

So far, no answer has been received on the subject of withdrawing 
the right of Ireland to share in the ‘‘ equivalent grant” for technical 
instruction. The Treasury is still debating the matter. How it can 
be considered debatable at all by any Government which professes to 
wish to advance technical instruction in Ireland it is impossible to 
conceive. The withdrawal of the grant will paralyze the efforts now 
being made over the whole country, and reduce the good the new 
Department of Technical Instruction can effect to the smallest dimen- 
sions, 

It is proposed to take advantage of the meeting of the British 
Association this year in Belfast to hold a conference of scientific men 
and teachers in Dublin, in September. The movement has been 
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CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


CASSELL’S 
“EYES AND NO EYES” SERIES. | S 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY 
(Mrs. FISHER). 


U WITH 48 FULL-PACE COLOURED PLATES, 


R And other Illustrations expressly executed for this work 
by Mr. A. FAIRFAX MUCKLEY. 


<occH 


E Handsomely bound, cioth gilt, with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


A History of England. 
Fourth and Revised Edition. 


By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A. 
From the Landing of Julius Cæsar 


to the Present Day. 852 pages, copiously Illustrated, cloth, 5s. ; 
or, superior binding with gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. (French-English 
and English-French.) 615th Thousand. 


1,150pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. CASSELL’S 
CASSELL’S CERMAN DICTIONARY. (German - 
English and English z German.) 277th UNRIVALLED 


Thousand. 1,120 pages. Demy 8vo. Cheap 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 


CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. (Latin-English | DICTIONARIES. 


and English-Latin.) 132nd Thousand. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 


Cassell s Educational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & C0., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.G. 


Tutorial Preparations: Natural History 


LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES 


In every branch of Natural Science, from 6s. per dozen. 
Stem Structure, Leaf and Floral Structure, Ovaries, Fruits, Seeds, &c. 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute, China Grass, Silk, Wool, &c. 

THE 


Student’s Series of “ Microscopical Studies ” 
In “ELEMENTARY” and “ ADVANCED BOTANY,” 
Comprising 48 Preparations. £1. Is. net. 


BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIVE DIAGRAMS, is. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


48 Preparations to illustrate the ‘‘ Histology of the Rabbit.” 
41. Is. net. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplicd at the prices indicated. 


460 Lantern Slides to illustrate Human Physiology and Histology. 


Plain Slides, 6s. per doz. ; Coloured Slides from 12s. per doz. 


3,000 Lautern Slides to illustrate the “Animal Kingdom.” 


2,000 ji i “ Vegetable Kingdom.” 
1,500 Lantern Slides to illustrate Geology, Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, &c. 


20,000 Microscopical Preparations in Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. 
PREPARERS OP LANTERN AND MIOROSCOPIOAL SLIDES ONLY. 


Post free. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd., 


48 Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 


CATALOG UES Jor Session LIAO now SeAap, 


J. & J. PATON, 


I3 Cannon Street, 
LONDON, E.C., 


Beg respectfully to inform Head Masters that they insert 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOTICES and other 
Advertisements promptly and accurately in all LONDON 
and PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS 
throughout the United Kingdom, also in all Indian, Colonial, 
and Foreign papers. 

Estimates and 
scheme of insertions forwarded free, on receipt of particulars 
of proposed expenditure, over given period. 


The charges are at lowest office rates. 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND 
TUTORS, 1902. 


720 pages, red cloth, post free, 1s. 6d. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 


WITH YOUR 


PRESENT 
PROSPECTUS ? 


It has to travel many miles—all over England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, and probably to India, the Colonies, 
and the Continent—and speak to parents on your behalf. 


Does it do justice to Your School? 


Are the claims of your School amply set forth? Is it finely 
printed on good paper—and are your blocks the best that 
can be made? If not, and you will favour us with an 
enquiry, we shall be pleased to send you suggestions for a 
new one, and specimens of the Prospectuses we have 


printed—with estimate of cost—free of charge. 


J. & J. PATON, 


BEDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
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initiated by Alexandra College, where the Conference will be held. 
It will commence Thursday, September 18 (the B.A. mecting concludes 
September 17), and continue for three days, #.¢., 18th, 19th, and 2oth. 
An influential committee of scientific men and educationists has been 
formed in Dublin, and many of those interested in science teaching 
who are attending the B.A. meeting have accepted the invitation to 
take part in the Conference. The first day, Prof. Armstrong in the 
Chair, will be given to ‘‘ The Teaching of Experimental Science 
(Chemistry and Physics) in Schools” ; the second, Prof. Howes in the 
Chair, to ‘‘ The Teaching of Natural History in Schools ” ; and the third, 
Mr. Horace Plunkett, Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, in the Chair, to ‘t The Present Condition of 
Science Teaching in Irish Schools.” The Department are actively 
helping the committee and Alexandra College in the matter, and will 
publish a report of the Conference as a supplement to their journal. A 
somewhat similar conference will be held in Cork, just before the meeting 
of the British Association. 

The Pass Lists of the examinations of the Royal University have 
just been published. One hundred and nine students obtained the 
Pass B.A. degree, 88 men and 21 women. The Honour degrees are 
conferred in the autumn. 

The memorial addressed to the Intermediate Board and the Depart- 
ment of Technical Instruction by the various educational associations, 
asking them to form a Consultative Committee of teachers with whom 
they might confer in regard to new rules and programme before publica- 
tion, has been refused by the former body and accepted by the latter. 
The Intermediate Board, while stating that they did not wish to form 
such a Consultative Committee, said that they would always be glad to 
consider recommendations from the associations, and suggested that 
they should be sent to them before November 1. The Department 
cordially agreed to form the Committee, consisting of one representative 
from each association. The representatives have been elected, and the 
Consultative Committee will probably meet the heads of the Department 
about the end of August. 

Profound interest has been excited by the appearance of Mr. Frank 
Hugh ©’Donnell’s book, ‘The Ruin of Education in Ireland,” a 
passionate plea against the establishment of a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity under the direction of the Church. Mr. O’Donnell is a Catholic 
ex-M.P., a highly educated and thoroughly sincere man, but of a dif- 
ficult temperament. His book is an exceedingly powerful exposure of 
the wiles of the complete dominance of ecclesiastics in education which 
obtains in Ireland. It, however, coutains exaggerations and inaccuracies 
which, to those conversant with the facts, weaken his argument. Thus, 
he asserts that, while absorbing all the funds available for education, 
the Roman Catholic schools teach nothing ; but, as far as the examina- 
tion test goes, the Jesuit and other religious schools have completely 
outstripped the secular secondary schools, and in actively studying 
methods of teaching and supplying scientific equipment many of them 
are far ahead of the Protestant schools. Again, he points, justly 
enough, to the enormous sums collected by the Church for churches, 
residences for the clergy, and other religious objects, and asserts that it 
does not raise, or give, anything to education. This is not true. Although 
the Church has not, since the period when it collected £250,000 to 
establish a Catholic University—all spent without any account rendered 
—given money towards University education, yet it raises and spends 
in convent and monastic schools and colleges large sums on education. 
Much of the money brought by the members of the various orders to 
these institutions is spent on education. 

Nevertheless, the book is on many points unanswerable. The 
evidence of Bishop Dwyer before the Royal Commission gave a 
deplorable picture of the ignorance of the priesthood educated in 
Maynooth, which is highly endowed. This is no encouragement to 
entrust secular education tothe bishops. This same illiterate priest- 
hood also controls every Catholic school, primary and secondary, in 
Ireland. No account whatever is given by the Church of the immense 
sums received, and no control is exercised over the Church by the 
English Government, such as is exercised by the authorities in Catholic 
countries. A very strong point also is his contention that a cultured 
laity is an impossibility in a country where every teaching post—fellow- 
ship, professorship, &c.—is filled by ecclesiastics, for the lay scholar 
has no means of livelihood left. Mr. O’Donnell’s book fails, however, 
to provide a sound scheme as a substitute for a Bishops’ University. 
It is to be noted, that the Royal Commission practically refused to hear 
his evidence ; his book is ignored by the Roman Catholic authorities ; 
the Roman Catholic press is absolutely silent on it; but it is read and 
discussed everywhere, and approval and confirmation of it are general 
among the educated Catholic laity. 

The Northern Women Graduates’ Association, whose formation was 
mentioned in the June number of this journal, have sent in a memorial 
to the Royal Commission asking the Commissioners to give considera- 
tion to certain matters of importance to women, in the event of the re- 
construction of the Royal University of Ireland or its replacement by 
a new national University. The memorialists urge that in either case 
all degrees, honours, and emoluments may still be open to women as 
to men, by the same examinations and according to the same standards ; 
and that women may also be eligible as Senior Fellows and members of 


Convocation. They point out that in the existing Royal University 
216 women graduated from women’s colleges between the years 1891 
and 1900, while only a little more than one-sixth of that number 
graduated from the endowed colleges which are open to women as well 
as men; and in the matter of Honours the proportion awarded to 
graduates from women’s colleges has been very large. These facts 
show that such colleges in which education is given mainly, if not 
almost entirely, by women lecturers are well attended and highly appre- 
ciated by women students. The memorialists consider that these 
colleges should continue to exist, both because a very large proportion 
of women students evidently prefer them, and because the opening they 
give for women lecturers tends to maintain a high standard in the 
teaching profession for women. They ask therefore that, if there is to 
be a reconstructed Royal University or a new University with affiliated 
colleges, some of these colleges should be for women, and receive an 
endowment, and, in view of the large number of women candidates 
entering yearly for degrees from Ulster, one or more of these women’s 
colleges should be instituted in that province. 


SCHOOLS. 

BRIGHTON COLLEGE.—The scholarships are awarded as follows :— 
F. C. Thompson, George Long Scholar, Classics (Brighton College), 
£70; J. Case, Joseph Newton Scholar, Mathematics (Brighton 
College), £50; L. Gaisford, Gill Memorial Scholar (Mr. Grenfell, 
Parkgate), £32; V. A. H. Taylor, Honorary Scholar (Brighton 
College) ; G. M. Reeve, Exhibition (Monoux School, Walthamstow), 
10; A. Carr, Exhibition (Brighton Grammar School), £10. 
Mentioned for Classics: J. R. Grittith ; Mentioned for Latin: W. B. 
Blatch and W. M. Malleson. . 
BRISTOL GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—S. H. Slade and E. W. Wilton have 
been elected to Junior Peloquin Scholarships. F. Damell and H. L. 
White, Second Class Natural Science Tripos, Part I., Cambridge ; 
J. H. Sleeman, First Class, Classical Tripos, Part II., Cambridge ; 
F. S. Sutton, First Class, Final lionours School of Mathematics, 
Oxford ; E. H. Maish, John Stewart Chemistry Scholarship, University 
College, Bristol. 
BROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—The following open scholarships and 
exhibitions have been awarded :—Scholarships: A. C. Longland 
(Messrs. Knowles & Daugleish, Cothill, Abingdon), £80 for Classics ; 
G. C. Marris (Mr. Ridgway’s, Edgbaston), £45 for Mathematics ; 
J. M. Collier (Miss Robson’s, Tredennyke, Worcester), £30; F. N. D. 
Preston (Mr. G. R. Burnetu’s, Seascale), £30. House Exhibitions, 
£20: F. T. G. Whittall; W. G. Wise (Mr. T. A. Wise, Oakfield, 
Rugby); N. Forde (Mr. Wallich, Inholmes, Cheltenham). 
CANTERBURY, KINGS SCHOOL.—The following elections have been 
made :—To Entrance Scholarships: G. H. S. Pinsent (Mr. Lloyd, 
Winchfleld), I. R. Madge (Mr. Robinson, Godalming), H. H. E. 
Gossett (Mr. Allen, East Sheen), A. R. Bellars (Junior King’s School), 
A. G. M. Rope (Messrs. Atkinson & Farrar, Church Stretton), E. P. 
Shelbourn (Mr. Owen, Melton Mowbray). Toa House Scholarship: 
V. L. Armitage (Mr. Lynam, Oxford). To Junior Foundation Scholar- 
ships: A. G. Roper, A. de B. Hamilton, R. Watson (all from King’s 
School). To Probationer Scholarships: A. R. Bellars (Junior King’s 
School), J. D. Abrahams (Junior King’s School), H. H. E. Gossett 
(Mr. Allen, East Sheen), I. R. Madge (Mr. Robinson, Godalming), 
E. K. Barber (Junior King’s School), A. G. M. Rope (Messrs. 
Atkinson & Farrar, Church Stretton), C. B. Simeon (Junior King’s 
School). 
CHELTENHAM LADIES COLLEGE.—The following pupils of the 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College have been placed in the First Division in 
the recent Matriculation Examination of the University of London :— 
Ethel G. Baiker, Mary E. Browne, Maud Burt, Ursula Edmonds, 
Ella F. Gilbert, Eleanor Greig-Smith, Margaret Lapsley, Dorothy 
Lloyd, Margaret Richard, Mabel Shovelton, Dorothea Stock. 
City OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Recent successes in outside 
examinations: L. M. Elligott, a Holloway College scholarship of £50 
a year for three years; E. M. L. Griffiths, a scholarship of £50 for 
two years, for Westfield College: E. Jasper, two bursaries of £30 a 
year, each for two years, for Holloway and Westfield Colleges re- 
spectively. London Matriculation Examination, First Division: C. 
Carwood, J. Martin, E. Smith, E. Stroude, and H. Wallingford. The 
pica distribution of prizes by the Lady Mayoress is fixed for October 

next. 
CorK HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Miss M. Porter, B.A., has been 
appointed science mistress ; and Miss E. MacGiffen, B.A., language 
mistress. The High School term begins on September 1. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE.—The following were the principal prize- 
winners announced on Speech Day :—A. R. Gidney, Fatin Prose and 
Greek Prose Translation and English Essay ; C. H. Dinham, Greek 
Iambics; H. C. Gordon, Translation into English, Shakespeare Prize, 
Study of Art, History of VI. Form, and English Verse; L. A. Speak- 
man, Latin, French, and Second German, Modern Side; G. E. F. 
Torrey, Recitation, French, and Second German, Classical Side ; C. V. 
Troughton, English Literature, History, and Physical Geography, 
At Oxford, C. A. Henderson and J. T. Scott, Second 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


New Century Library of FAMOUS BOOKS 


NEW STYLE: 
I VOL. 
OLD STYLE: 


% O& Type the same 
; y in both, 


DICKENS, 
THACEBRAY, SCOTT, &c. 
On thinnest India paper. 


T. NELSON & SONS, Publishers; and all Booksellers. 


THE BEST AIDS FOR 


TOURISTS anb TRAVELLERS. 


MARLBOROUGH’S 
“ SELF-TAUGHT” SERIES 


OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


Contains Travel Talk, Conversations of Daily Life, in the Home, the Street, the 

Railway, the Steamboat, for Orense and Photographers, &c., arranged so 

that they may be learned AT A GLANCE. A simplified Grammar is included, 
and the ENGLISH Phonetic PRONUNCIATION is given throughout. 


FRENCH RUSSIAN 
GERMAN | SELF-TAUGHT. | NORWEGIAN | SELF-TAUGHT. 
ITALIAN Wrapper, 18. each ; SWEDISH Wrapper, 28, each; 


cloth, 18. 6d. cach. cloth, 28. 6d. each. 
Complete List of Self- Taught Series on application. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND TOURIST OFFIOBS. 


LONDON : E. MARLBOROUCH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 51 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


“ The distinction of style and thought which has already given that periodical 
[“ The Pilot "] a high place.”—A thenceum. 
3D. 


35°. THE PILOT. 


A Weekly Review of Polities, Literature, and Learning. 


Edited by D. 0. LATHBURY. 


PRICE THREBPHNCE. 


Educational Advertisements are printed in a readable type in the 
broad column of the paper, at the rate (if prepaid) of 9d. per line, 
minimum charge 3s., a special reduction being made for a series of 


insertions. A line contains about ten words. 
ei E 


THE PILOT is published on Saturday mornings, price 3d., and 
may be had at all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or will be sent weekly 
from the Office at the following rates :— 


Per A Inland. Abroad. 
er Annum... 15 © 17 0 
Per Half-year 7 6 8 6 Post free. 


“|. . Some critics might be disposed to say that it [‘ The Pilot'] has already 


“taken the palm among our weekly reviews for intellectual scholarly treatment of 


current events.” — Manchester Courier. 


Offices: 2 EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Gold Medals and Highest Awards at all Exhibitions, 


A TRIUMPH OF MODERN ART. 


JOHANN FABER’S JOHANN FABER’S 


“ADONIS ” “ADONIS ” 
DRAWING PENCIL is 
is the Indispensable to 
Perfection Artists, Architects, 

of ee renene Engineers, Draughtsmen, 

a ns Bookkeepers, 
Quality is Unsurpassed. ini io 

Contains Cenera! Use. 


Pure Graphite. 


The ‘ ADONIS” 


will admit of a very 


The “ADONIS” 


retains a working point fine point, 
longer than other pencils and 
and it once used is always 
writes smoothly. 


preferred. 


Made in 15 degrees, viz, 7H to 6B. 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


BY THE EDITOR OF 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPAZDIA is the leading reference 
book for people with modest purses. it is now being 
brought up to date by Dr. Charles Annandale, with 
the assistance of an army of experts. 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA wili consist of fourteen 
handsome Volumes, profusely illustrated, and beund 
in cloth with leather backs; the price of the whole 
being £8. 15s. Eight Volumes are ready for delivery, 
and the remainder wili appear at intervals of two 
months. 

By an arrangement with the Proprietors, the ‘Saturday 
Review ” is enabled to offer the work on the instal- 
ment plan. 

The POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA Is a Universal Gazetteer, an 
Atias of the World, a Universal History, a Biographical 
Dictionary, a Commercial Dictionary, a Political Dic- 
tlonary, a Dictiona of the Sciences, of Philosophy, 
of Theology and Religion, of the Fine Arts, of Handi- 
crafts: in a word s 


A DICTIONARY OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Dr. Annandale’s name is a guarantee of the value of the 
new Edition. 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the ‘ RATURDAY Review,” 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 
ndon, 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with the eight volumes of the New POPULAR 
ENCYCLOPÆDIA, and the remaining six as published, on account of which I 
enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 10s. per month for seventeen months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 
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Class Moderations. At Cambridge, L. F. Brady (St. Catharine’s), 
Second Class Classical Tripos, Part I.; A. J. Nicholson (Trinity), 
Second Class Natural Science Tripos,. Part I.; G. S. Oddie, Rustat 
and Jew Scholarships at Jesus; M. Davis,a Mathematical Scholarship 
at Sidney Sussex. The following have passed for the Royal Military 
College :—D. F. Cunliffe (7th), M. C. Gribbon, E. H. Bowes-Lyon, 
A. B. :Smyth, D. G. Sandeman, H. C. Fox-boxer. P. W. Elliott, 
W. D. Hepburn, C. H. G. Collins passed out of the Royal Military 
College with Honours. A. H. Fraser passed into thc Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, and S. C. Lyttelton into the ‘* Britannia.” The 
Speech Day, with a rather curtailed programme, was held en Wednes- 
day, July 9. The guests were numerous, but, for once, the: weather 
was not propitious. Refreshments, a display in the Gymnasium, and 
an organ recital filled up the time after the distribution of prizes. ` The 
‘ Boer War Memorial” is to take the form of a tine obelisk in 
the avenue before the college gates, anda ‘ Roll of Honour” in the 
cloisters on the south of the quadrangle. We are now studying the 
ettect of the obelisk from a dummy erected on the proposed site within 
view of the Lodge and the public road. The school breaks up on 
Thursday, July 31. 

HuLL Giris’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Six successes have been gained in 
the London Matriculation of last January and June: M. England, G. 
Bolton, and T. Paterson have been placed in Division I. ; E. Milner, 
A. Williams, and E. Young in Division II. T. Paterson has just 
gained a County Council Scholarship of £60 a year for two years, and 
Margaret England has been awarded a bursary of £30 year for three 
years at the Royal Holloway College. Miss Tinkler, B.A., at present 
second mistress in this school, has been appointed Head Mistress of 
the Girls’ High School, Leicester (Church Schools’ Co.). Her place 
will be filled by a former mistress, Miss Louis (Oxford Honour 
Schools). 

NEWPORT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR Boys.—J. J. Cater, P. J. 
Leonard, L. G. Taylor, F. E. Tilley, and W. H. Whitehouse have 
passed the London University Matriculation in the First Division. 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—On Friday, 
July 4, the Bishop of London presided at the annual prize-giving of the 
above school. The girls first sang a hymn ‘‘O God, our help in ages 
past!” After a short prayer offered by the Rev. A. J. Buss, they sang 
again, this time a song, ‘“ The Fairy Godmother.” Then followed the 
Head Mistress’s report. After this another song was sung; ‘* As it fell 
upon a day,” and then came the distribution of prizes by the Countess 
Grosvenor. The girls having again sung, the Bishop rose to say a few 
words. The honoured name of Buss, known to him already in East 
London, he now found to be no less honoured in North London. This 
was one reason of the great pleasure it gave him to come to the school ; 
another was that it was a pioneer school—common as high schools are 
to-day, it was this school that began the whole movement. He then 
spoke of the influence for good such a great school possessed—an 
influence affecting the home life of wives, mothers, and sisters, as well 
as that more public life now open to women in so many capacities. 
Mr. Latham proposed a vote of thanks to the Countess and the Bishop, 
and the proceedings terminated with the hearty singing of the National 
Anthem. There were on the platform, beside the Countess and the 
Bishop, Lady Florence Bridgman, Mr. Latham, the Master of the 
Clothworkers’ Company, Miss Ridley, Miss Paget, Mr. Horne, Mes. 
Hill, the Rev. A. J. Buss, the Rev. Septimus Buss, the Rev. H. L. 
Paget, Rev. G. Tiley, Rev. H. Cart, Dr. Garnett, Mr. Garrod, Mr. 
Willock, Dr. Mott, Miss Chessar, Miss Newton, Dr. and Mrs. Willis, 
Miss Lawford. 

RADLEY COLLEGE.—The following have been elected to scholar- 
ships :—Longland, With, Byatt, Reade, Kempe, and Bigg-Withen. 

RICHMOND HIGH SCHOOL, SURREY.—In April K. Seaton gained 
a Clothworkers’ Silver Star at the Royal Drawing Society Exhibition ; 
highly commended, D. Seaton ; commended, K. Seaton and W. 
Sharpe. In the Royal Drawing Society Examination, out of $82 
entries, 26 honours and 32 pass certificates have been obtained ; K. 
Seaton obtains her full certificate. W. Knight has passed the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and Royal College 
of Music Local Centre Senior Grade Examination in Piano. Miss 
Meek and Miss Wharton are leaving, and will be replaced by Miss A. 
Lloyd, B.A. London, late of Kendal High School, and Miss O. 
Murray Browne. A school magazine has been started this year. 

RossALL SCHOOL. — Entrance Scholarships :—Senior : R. D. Ander- 
son, T. H. Cleworth, H. D. Littler, C. J. H. Bolton, C. Caddick, 
A. Pym, T. Harston, C. T. Hobson (E. Owen, Esq., Tower House, 
Melton Mowbray), E. W. Hasell (W. M. Smith, Esq., The Tower, 
Portinscale). Foundation: W. St. J. Pym. Junior: C. A. Storey 
(Rev. E. B. H. Berwick, Rossall Preparatory), H. L. Hughes Jones 
(B. Thompson, Esq., Sandy Knoll, St. Anne's), G. L. B. Stones, 
F. B. Reece (R. W. Hugh-Jones, Esq., Coleb House, Rhyl), E. 
Powell (Foster Knowles, Esq., Cothill House, near Abingdon), H. B. 
Edwards (R. S. Lea, Esq., Lindley Lodge, Nuneaton). Principal 
prizes and distinctions gained in the School :—History and Latin 
Lyrics: J. N. G. Johnson. Translation: S. F. Peshall. Moss 
Christian Evidence: S. F. Peshall. General Paper: (1) T. H. Mayes, 
(2) S. F. S. Johnston, (3) N. Ci Hollins. Bishop Richardson, late of 


Zanzibar, and now assisting the Bishop of Brechin, has just undertaken 
the Wardenship of the Community of St. Thomas-the-Martyr, Oxford. 
The Rev. J. E. Meran, our first Rossall Missioner at Newton HHleath, 
Manchester, has been nominated Bishop of Tasmania. At Oxford 
F. R. G. Duckworth gained a first in Honour Moderations ; P. G. C. 
Campbell, the Chancellor's Prize for English Essay. At Cambridge, 
F. B. Roberts played in the Freshmen’s Match, W. H. Sell in the 


Seniors’ and for the Next Sixteen. At Sandhurst, G. H. W. Mortimer - 


represented the Royal Military College against Woolwich in the high 
jump and hurdles. F. B. Newett has won the Amateur Golf 
Championship of Ireland. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON.—Speech Day was held 
on July 25, when the prizes were distributed by Mr. John Hawksley, 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The most marked 
feature was the success of the new Commercial Side. Twenty-one 
diplomas were awarded by the examiners of the London County 
Council, and one pupil—A. Harris—obtained distinctions in eight 
subjects. The Head Master, in his address, dwelt on coming changes. 
As soon as University College is incorporated in the University of 
London, the school will have to seek a new home under new auspices. 
For new buildings some £80,000 will be needed, and an appeal was 
made to the generosity of old alumni. 

`N 


Erratuu.—In the Scottish notes of last month (page 460, cal. 2, 
line 12) an unfor¢unate not” creptin. The words should read ‘* in all 
cases the qualifying, course should extend over three terms.” 
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PRIZE, COMPETITIONS. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for June is F. C. Webb, 
Esq., Oakover Girls’ School, fkurnham, Somerset. 


Elle se mesloit d'estre pocte, et \composoit des vers, dont j’en ay 
veu aucuns de beaux et tres-bien faiéys, et nullement ressemblans a 
ceux qu’on luy a mis sus à avoir faicts suñ l'amour du comte de Bothwel: 
ils sont trop grossiers et mal polis pour eNe sortis de sa belle boutique. 
M. de Ronsard estoit bien de mon opinion, en cela, ainsy que nous en 
discourions un jour, et que nous les lisiorẹ. Elle en composoit bien 
de plus beaux et de plus gentils, et prominent comme je l’ay veue 
souvent qu'elle se retiroit en son cabinet, At sortoit aussy tost pour 
nous en monstrer a aucuns honnestes gens que nous estions la. De 
plus, elle escrivoit fort bien en prose, surtout e@ lettres, que j ay veues 
tres-belles et tres-eloquentes et hautes. Touresfois, quand elle de- 
visoit avecques aucuns, elle usoit de fort doux, mignard et fort agréable 
parler, et avecques une bonne majesté, meslęłe pourtant avecques 
une fort discrete et modeste privauté, et surtoůt avecques une fort 
belle grace ; mesme que sa langue naturelle, qui a soi est fort rurale, 
barbare, mal sonnante et séante, elle la parloit de s bonne grace, et la 
açonnoit de telle sorte, qu'elle la faisoit trouver) tres-belle et tres- 
agréable en elle, mais non en autres. 

Voyez quelle vertu avoit une telle beauté et telle, grace, de faire 
tourner un barbarisme grossier en une douce civilité et gracieuse 
mondanité! Et ne s’en faut esbahır de cela, qu’estant habillée à la 


sauvage (comme je l’ay veue) et à la barbaresque mod® des sauvages de 


son pays, elle paroissoit, en un corps mortel et habit b:fbare et grossier, 
une vraye déesse. 


By ‘* Victa.” + 


. 4 . 
She was fain to be a poetess, and wrote verses (some of which I bave 


seen) that were admirable and very well composed, ang 310 no wise re- 


sembled those on Earl Bothwell’s love, which have Meen ascribed to 
her: these are too rough and unpolished to be of her cainty workman- 
ship. M. de Ronsard was assuredly of my opinion ot this matter one 
day that we read and discussed them together. Sh* wrote far better 
and more graceful verses than these, and with great f,ility, for I have 


often seen her withdraw into her study and present¥ re-appear and 
show them to any of us courtiers who happened to be. Present. More- 
over, she wrote prose excellently well, particularly in the form of letters 
(some of which I have seen), very charming, elegant, and noble in ex- 
pression. Whenever she conversed with any one HEr voice was very 
soft, gentle, and agreeable, her manner suitably dignified, yet infused 
with a becoming and decorous geniality, and so full of charm that her 
native idiom, which is naturally very rude, uncouth, inharmonious, and 
unpleasing, was spoken by her with such charming, modulations that it 
acquired on her lips a beauty and a fascination not ts own. 

See the irresistible power of such beauty and grace in turning a 
barbarism into an expression of politeness and gractous urbanity. “And 
it need not be marvelled at that, clad as I have seen her in provincial 
garb, and in the outlandish fashion of the barbarians of her country, im 
mortal body and in uncouth and barbarous dress she yet appeared a very 
goddess. 

(Continued on page 538.) 
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These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 501. 


OORRESPONDENOE LESSONS. 
ISS A. W. GREGORY, L.L.A., 


; Coaches by correspondence in English 
History and Literature, Anglo-Saxon, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian for the Higher Local, Holloway 
Scholarship, and other University Examinations, &c. 
Terms moderate. Apply—3 Ickburgh Road, Upper 
Clapton, N.E. 


BRIGHTON. 
AXCELLENT accommodation, with 


s home comforts, privacy, and economy, may be 
obtained at Glenalmond, 31 Compton Road, Preston 
Park, Brighton. On the Downs, near Preston Park 
and Hove Railway Stations, and about 20 minutes’ 
walk from the Brighton beach. The healthiness of 
the situation—between 300 and 400 feet above the sea 
lewel—cannot be surpassed in the South of England. 
Terms from Miss Dixon, as above, or Mr. STEWART, 
44 New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


INGSHOLME, CHESTER.—A 


Boarding House in connexion with the Queen's 
School. A special branch has been organized for the 
training of elder Students in Theoretical and Practical 
Housekeeping, Laundrywork, Cooking, Needlework, 
ac., uncer well-qualified Instructresses. Apply by 
letter to the Lavy PRINCIPAL. 


ee ee GYMNASTICS. — 
Linoc’s Sysrem.— Miss W. BLISS, Certificated 


Student of Madame Bergman’Osterherg’s Physical 
Training College. is open to additional engagements, 
as Visiting Teacher in Schools, in or near London, 
for September next. Gymnastics, Drill, Games, 
Hygiene and Physiology, Medical Gymnastics and 
Ma-sage. References. Address — Philbeach Hall, 
Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 


| aks holding good Certificates 


and testimonials, with much School experience, 
wishes to hear of good opening for Day School or 
would buy goodwill. Address—No. 5,394.%* 


RINCIPAL, having sold her 


_ successful School in the North, wishes for new 
opening in Margate or other health resort on East 
Coast. London connexion, Partnership preferred. 
Acdress—No. 5,391.% 


_ NASTICS, DRILLING, AND DANCING. 
—Trained Certificated MISTRESS, with large experi- 
ence, is open to Visiting Engagements for coming 
season. Schools and private tuition.—Miss ToLLE- 
MACHE, M. B.C. P.E., 96 Grove Road, Holloway. 


as — — = =. ee, ees 


TRANSFERS. 


OARDING HOUSE.—The Head 


BOOKS AND APPARATUS 
FOR SALE. 


OR SALE, on account of closing 
of high-class Private School :— 


SCIENCE APPARATUS suitable for Simple 
Demonstrations in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Light, 
Sound, Heat, &c. 

About 1,000 Modern SCHOOL-BOOKS in good 
condition to be disposed of in sets of not less than 
100 at an all-round price of 4d. per volume. 

Also DRESSING-ROOM FITTINGS, a 
Form to seat six, Drawing Models, some Wall- 
Easels, Blackboards, &c. 

Adudress—No. 5, 3%0.% 


HIRTY SCHOOL DESKS with 


Lockers for Sale (Hammer's), Ten shillings 
each.— Miss Bover Brown, Mayfield, Old Southgate. 
Can be seen by appointment. 


ENGAGEMENTS WANTED. 


Prepaid rate: 30 words, 2s. ; each 10 words after, 
6d. (Use of Office address, 1s. extra.) For latest 
time for receiving these announcements see front 


ood 
aps, 


page. 

[Replies to advertisements marked % should be sent 
under coverto ‘* The Journal of Education” Office, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C., in eack case 
accompanied by a loose stamp to cover postage on 
to advertiser. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, (Established 1838), 


EBADMISTRESSES AND 
PRINCIPALS of Public and 

Private Schools in Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the Colonies, and on the Continent, &c., 
who are desirous of engaging Graduates, 


Undergraduates, Trained and Certificated 
High School Teachers, Foreign, Music, 
. Kindergarten, or other Senior or Junior 


' Teachers, can have suitable Ladies introduced 


Mistress of an Endowed School wishes to meet ` 


with a Lady (with Boarding connexion preferred) to 
take over a small, plainly furnished BOARDING 
HOUSE for the School. Bracing sea-side neighbour- 
hooc. Easy terms of payment if desired. Address— 
H. M., 175 Friern Road, East Dulwich. 


BS: S’ SCHOOL FOR SALE.— 
Established 30 years. Country town near 
London. Five Boarders, 16 Day Pupils. Income 
Z:s0. Price £200. Bargain. —Hoorer’s, Educational 
Agents, 13 Regent Street. Many excellent Girls’ Schools 
for Sale. List gratis. No charge to purchaser. Estab- 
lished 18£1. 
OR DISPOSAL.—North of Eng- 
land, on, Sea-coast. Good DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Average 60 to 70 pupils. Opening for 
Boarders. Large convenient house in own grounds. 


Eee immediate or shortly. Address — No. 
5,368.9 


OYS’ PREPARATORY for SALE 


at Christmas (on the South Coast), conducted 
by Ladies. Health of one partner the cause of giving 
up. Flourishing School in good neighbourhood. Ad- 
Cress—No. 5,369.4 


to them (free of any charge) by stating their 
requirements to Messrs, GRIFFITHS, 
SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, 
Educational Agents, 34 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London. List of 
September vacancies in Public and 
Private Schools, will be sent to English and 
Foreign Assistant Mistresses, and to Student 
Governesses, on application. 


pet required, in September, as 
Non-resident CLASS MISTRESS in a High 
School. Preparation for Examinations. Salary 
Lo- L100. Address—No. 5,352.% 


IGHLY EDUCATED LADY 

t Diplme Supérieur) desires Post as GOVERN- 

ESS, in good School or Family, to teach French and 

German (conversation, grammar, literature). Mode- 

rate salary in addition to lessonsin English. Address— 

Mile. JEANNE EŁERHARDT, c.o. Dr. Godfrey, 5 Mont- 
pellier Terrace, Scarborough. 


Pe R — Highly accom- 

plished Performer will be in London after Sep- 
tember, willing to take advanced pupils privately at 
her music-room in the West-end. At present holding 
post in large Public School. A first-class School in or 
near London would be accepted. Splendid testi- 
monials. Address—No. 5,358. # 


XNPERIENCED Teacher, with 
University Certificates, and highly recom- 
mended, wishes Postas HEAD MISTRESS of School, 
or as MISTRESS OF METHOD in Training Col- 
lege. Address—No. 5,355.% 


.L.A., experienced and highly re- 
commended, wishes Post as TEACHER or 
GOVERNESS in Britain or country in which French 
or German is spoken. Usual subjects. Kindergarten. 
Address—No. 5,354. W 


ULLY Qualified KINDER- 

GARTEN MISTRESS requires Non-resident 

Post in School in London. Trained, Cheltenham 

Ladies’ College. Offers good Music, Drawing and 

Gymnastics, elementary Mathematics and Latin.— K., 
14 Montpelier Row, Blackheath. 


USIC.—A first-rate Teacher can 
accept a VISITING ENGAGEMENT in a 
high-class School in the vicinity of London or South 
Coast. Scholar and Silver Medallist, London Academy 
of Music ; student at Royal College of Music. Twelve 
years’ experience. Prepares candidates for all Examin- 
ations, Piano and Theory, Associated Board, with great 
success. Brilliant Pianist. Excellent testimonials, 
Address—No. 5,357% 2 Z o n 


INDERGART EN.— Trained, 
Certificated Froebel Union KINDERGAR- 

TEN MISTRESS (22), three years’ training, desires 
Engagement for September. xcellent testimonials. 
Good disciplinarian. First Class in Gifts and Occu- 
ations. Junior Music, Drawing, Drill, Wood-carving, 
Polany. Geometry, Brushwork, Games. Address— 
No. 5,353. 


ANTED, in Superior Boarding 

School, Post as ENGLISH MISTRESS, 
by L.L.A. Two years’ experience. Good French, 
Latin, elementary German and Music. Games. 
Church of England. References. Address — No. 
51381, # 


USIC MISTRESS, A.R.C.M., 
desires Non-resident School Engagement in 
London for September. Piano, Class Singing, Theory, 
Preparation for Examinations. School experience. 
Address— -No. 5.393. # 


USIC.—Young Lady (pupil of 

the late Mme. Clara Schumann) wishes 

for Post as PIANOFORTE MISTRESS in a good 
School. Please state salary. Address—No. 5,390. % 


ERTIFICATED KINDER- 
GARTEN MISTRESS (Edgbaston Froebel 
College) desires Re-engagement. Educated Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College. Two years’ experience since training. 
Good testimonials, Address—No. 5,392.# 


vor LADY, experienced Artist, 


seeks Residence in high-class Ladies’ School 
London or South Coast preferred, where she would 
undertake in return the Drawing and Painting Les- 
sons. Ablett Certificate. Address—No. 5,400. % 


XPERIENCED MUSIC MIS- 
TRESS, A.R.C.M., desires Viewing phone: 
ment in good School. Pianoforte, Violin, Harmony, 
Theory, Counterpoint, Class Singing. Many candi- 
dates successfully prepared for the Associated Board 
and other Examinations. Highest testimonials. Address 
No. 5,395.% _ E 
S LADY MATRON in Public 
School (or High School Boarding House). 
Experienced, energetic. Accustomed to care of 
children (boys and girls). Excellent testimonials and 
references. Address—No. 5,382. % 


USIC.—A Lady trained asTeacher 


on Schumann Method, also at Berlin Conser- 
vatoire, desires to give Lessons in Piano Harmony in 
exchange for Board Residence in School (London). 
Address—No. 5,384. # 


USIC.—A Lady, trained at Berlin 


Conservatoire and on Schumann Method by 
Miss Fanny Davies, who highly recommends, desires 
Visiting Engagement in School. Subjects: Piano, 
Harmony, Class Singing. Experienced and successful 
Teacher. Address—No. 5,385.1 


ANTED, in September, Post as 

MATHEMATICAL and SCIENCE MIS- 

TRESS. Experienced. One year Undergraduate, 

University of London. London or neighbourhvod pre- 
ferred. Address—No. 5,336. % 


.C.P. (21) desires Engagement in 
4 September. Usual English subjects, French, 
Drawing, elementary Physiology, and Hygiene. 
Music if desired. Good testimonial and references. 
Churchwoman. Tall. Good disciplinarian. Address 
—No. 5,387. %# 


ODERN LANGUAGE MIS- 


. TRESS (L.L.A.) of Public School desires 
Post, September. French (France), German (Germany). 
Experienced and suceessful teacher. Highest testi- 
monials. In London beginriing of August. Address 


—No. 5,383.% 
.A. (LONDON) requires Non- 


resident Post in Public or good Private School. 
Training and experience. Classics, French, Algebra, 
Euclid, Arithmetic, German. London preferred.—B., 
13 Upper Hornsey Rise, N. 


æ Replies to these advertisements should be addressed “‘ No. —, Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.0.” 
Mach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. 
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We classify the 172 versions as follows :— 


First Class. —A Scotch Wanderer, Mow, Egea, W.E. L1., Hampstead, 
E.H.O., Izara, Chemineau, Emloh, Una, Cos, Altnacoille, Victor, 
Cos (4 + B), Forbes, Peter Quince. 

Second Class.—Nectarine, A.C., Vert de gris, Whitwarrer, Pea- 
shooter, Lindis, Merrybent, Lettie, M. E.T., Megan, Désormais, 
Pom-pom, Paddy Aylescroft, Euphues, ‘ Blackie, Nénuphar, Sibyl, 
Velvet, Argonaut, Towzer, Stedye, Ely, Glenleigh, Moa, Gentian, 
Lavender, H.M.A., Mayenne, Shark, Kaninchen, Union Jack, 
ae ae Prestkrage, Lancing, Smallweed, Shamrock, Susan, Heiress, 
C.J.L, Eilrig, M.E.L.H., L.M.S., Llanrheddig, Tekhen, ‘I8fwrys, 
E.A.d’A., Sperabo, Ianthe, Prig, Mac, L’Oisel, Treboz, Borealis, 
Eothen, Kyleside, Moyen Age, Sandy Tam, Evviva, Gardez bien, Leg, 
Ursuline, Treu, Illusion, Corbar, Luz, Elsa, Fortes et F ideles, G.A.B., 
Esquimault, Hannington, Noric, Sansgéne, Lavengro, Downhill, F.C.J., 
Olga von Stena, H.I.J.K., Ganseblume, Jarno, Needle, 100,000, 
Emptor. 

7 ird Class.—Pen and Ink, Senga, Isobel, France d’abord, Hitch- 
hurst, E. Ormond, Sandra, Interprète, Finis, Mais, A Minor, 
Tremarthia, Duns Scotus, Joe, Day Dawn, A.W.I., Markham Bambly, 
X?, M.T.R., K.B., Scotch Thistle, Hareim, Marigold, Bernardine, 
Tête Blanche, A C., E.B.H., Fernia, Barak, Corbuchet, Madcap, 
Toujours continuez, Tyro, Mab, Caversham, Sigma, Sauvage, Wilts. 

Fourth Class.—Sorosis, Lahnstein, A.J., Ringelblume, Jacko, Stella, 
Czillag, Motor, La Pierre Noire, F.M. R., E.A.M., Rock Castle, 
E.G. P., Guenna Nervitta, L.G.R., La Souris, Sydney, Patna, E.A., 
Marwenne, Nemesis, B.M. W., Fossil, D.H.W., Helen, Saint Blaise, 
M.C.N., Nairn, Claire. 


MJE Class.—Neith, U.Y.Z., Hela, E.H. de R.B., Violet, E.R.F., 


An ideal translation of the passage from Brantome would undoubtedly 
be couched in Elizabethan English, but this is a bow that many essayed, 
but none was able, to bend. The next best course was to avoid glaring 
modernisms. Thus ‘‘ society manners,” ‘love affair” are jarring dis- 
cords ; and “‘ trifled with poetry,” though it exactly renders the French, 
should be rejected in favour of “' affected.” To pass to actual blunders, 
‘Count Bothwell,” ‘‘ Moorish garb,” and ‘her country Barbary ” 
were not infrequent. The sentence Comme je l’ay veue was often an 
anacoluthon. Honnestes gens in seventeenth-century French is ‘‘ men of 
breeding.” Privau¢é is not ‘ reserve,” but “ familiarity.” In elle en 
composort bien de plus beaux, bien is not “many,” but ‘ certainly,” 
“for that matter.” ‘‘We need not marvel” was perverted by many 
into ‘Is it not astonishing?” In Victa’s version, “ rough ” should be 
“coarse”; and for ‘‘ provincial garb” substitute Spenser's ‘‘ salvage 
weeds,” or, if this is too archaic, * uncouth.” 


EXTRA PRIZE. 


The Extra Prize for an epigram on the postponed Coronation is 
awarded to ‘‘ Kingston ”: 


Fate had decreed it all too soon 
To crown an august King in June. 
“G. E. D.” sends us: 


‘*God save the King !” glad millions thronged to peal : 
‘“ God save the King !” we falter as we kneel. 


And ‘*M. J. H."’: “ Nullum tempus occurrit regi.” 


Olouva’s hendecasyllables are commended, but we question gaudii 
and use of pre. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Prizes to the amount of Five Guineas as a minimum are 
offered for the following competitions in photography :— 

I. One figure study, illustrating some scene in history or fiction. 

2. A set of three landscapes. 

3. Three architectural studies, exterior or interior. 


Photographs will be returned if stamped covers are sent. 


Prizes to the amount of Three Guineas as a minimum are 
offered for the following literary competitions :— 

I. A triplet of anecdotes illustrating the humours of the class-room or 
the playground. 

2. Three instances of infant precociousness. 


3- Three pedagogic sentences or maxims selected from classical 
novelists. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by September 16, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


REYNOLDS & BRANSON. Ln. 


Laboratory Outfitters, Manufacturing Chemists, and Opticians. 


New Pattern 
SCIENCE 
LANTERNS, 
Stroud & Rendall’s, 


for the Vertical and 
Horizontal Projec- 
tion of Slides, Ap- 
paratus, Drawings, 
&c. These Lanterns 
can be fitted with 
either the Electric ` 
or Lime Light. 


1 MODEL, 
with open stage and 
adjustable table for 
tall apparatus, in 
case measuring 
axrx8x12 in., with 
two Prisms and 
Lime Light Jet. 
Price, complete, Piacoa on ir —— = E tros 

£9 9 O i aias 

Ea MODEL, 
with Folding Base- 
board, complete in | 
case, with one Prism a. 
and Lime Light Jet, z 

£8 O O 


N.B.—All kinds of Scientific Apparatus made at short notice in our own workshop. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORY BENCHES 
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Having bad considerable experience in the Internal Fitting of Science and Art 
Schools, Technical Laboratories, &c., we shall be glad to receive inquiries for Esti- 
mates ; and, if requested, we can send diagramatic plans for new buildings or exten- 
sions, and complete plans of many institutions we have equipped. — 

The following Catalogues on application :—IIlustrated and Priced Catalogue of 
Chemical and Physical Apparatus, &o. Tenth Edition, greatly Enlarged, 

. 350. Pure Chemicals and Re-Agents. Handy Guide to Photo phic 
He aisites, being a Complete Price List of Photographic Apparatus, Materials, 
and Pure Chemicals. Twenty-fourth Edition, pp. y6. Post FREE. 


14 COMMERCIAL STREBT, LEBDS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 


BERAYRON INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL.— 


Wanted, by the 15th September next, SCIENCE TEACHER (Male or 
Female). Graduate. Essential subjects: Mathematics, Chemistry (Practical and 
Theoretical), Physics, and Drill. Salary £110 non-resident. ; 

Also, a MISTRESS. Graduate. Subjects required: French (Conversational and 
Grammatical): must be qualified to teach Mathematics under the Board of Educa- 
tion, South Kensington (Elementary Stage); general English subjects and Drill. 
Salary £; for the first year, and, if efficient, an increase of £5 per annum in each 
of the second and third years. ; ; 

Candidates for Loth the above appointments are to state subsidiary subjects that 
they can teach. Applications, stating age, experience, and height, to be accompanied 
by three recent testimonials, should be sent to me on or before the 14th August next. 

Aberayron, 2.th July, 1902. B. C. JONES, Clerk to the Managers. — 


EAD MISTRESS.—The Governing Body of the 


WYGGESTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, LEICESTER, invite 

applications for the position of HEAD MISTRESS, which will become vacant at 

hristmas next. The salary will be £100 and a capitation fee of £1. 5s. for each 

irl up to one hundred, and £1 for all above that number. There is accommodation . 
in the School for about 350 girls, and at present there are 315 in attendance. No 
residence is provided, and boarders are not taken. Applications, with not more than 
four original testimonials, must be received on or before September toth, together 
with twenty-five printed or type-written copies of the application and testimonials. 
Each applicant must state her (1) Professional Training, (2) University Degree. if 
any, (3) Experience, (4) Age, and (5) Present Appointment. 

Candidate. are requested not tocanvass. For further information apply to 
A. H. BURGESS, Clerk to the Governors. 


1 Berridge Street, Leicester. 
_ 2984 July, 1o02. 


NGLISH MISTRESS, qualified to teach Latin, 
Mathematics, and Botany, required in good School. Firm disciplinarian. 
—Scuoastica, Hargreaves’ Library, Ramshill Road, Scarborough. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


I 


«HE line which the Prot has taken in reference to the 
Education Bill has not approved itself to the majority 
of Churchmen.”—This beginning of a leading article in the 
Pee Pilot we may, mutatis mutandis, apply to 
haa yese ane ourselves, and the arguments that the Piot 
Extremes meet. adduces against the Bill may explain to 
our Liberal friends why we have, with 
many reservations, on the whole supported it. “It leaves 
the one serious grievance of the Nonconformists [full 
representation on the managing boards] unremedied. The 
almost certain result of a victory of the Liberal Party will 
be an apparently slight, but really vital, change in the 
relative proportion of foundation and representative 
managers.” That is our hope and expectation ; and, in 
this hope, we are content for the present to accept the half 
loaf, or even the third, of Section 7. The second objection 
of the Pilot is that, though in good Church schools, that is, 
schools which maintain strict dogmatic teaching, the Bill 
will be harmless, yet in bad schools the majority, we are 
glad to learn, which are lax in their insistence on dogma, 
the representative minority will prevail and persuade their 
colleagues “not to emphasize denominational shibboleths.” 
We, too, believe that this happy consummation will gradually 
be brought about. The last, and most weighty, objection of 
the Pilot to the Bill is that it will stay the spread of Church 
schools. Even at present “the Board schools are every- 
where overtaking the Church schools,” and Churchmen who 
were not prepared in the ’seventies to run a Church school 
in opposition to every Board school that was established will 
be still less inclined to do so in opposition to the Local 
Authority schools of the future. We hope it may prove so ; 
but on this point we must confess that we are less sanguine 
than the /i/o/ is despondent. 


"THE resignation of Sir John Gorst, though sudden, was 
not unexpected. It was well known that he was nota 
persona grata to a Cabinet whose indifference to education 
was, In his eyes, hardly atoned for by a death- 
The last : 

Vice-President, bed repentance, and for whose ignorance 
and incapacity as shown in educational 
legislation he barely concealed his contempt. It was 
known also that with some of the permanent officials of 
the Board of Education he was not on speaking terms. 
That the Leader of the House of Commons should himself 
have taken charge of this year’s Education Bill may have 
seemed to some only a sign of the importance that the 
Government attached to the measure; but this would not 
account for the Vice-President’s silence in the debates. 
Lastly, those behind the scenes know that more than one 
offer had been made to Sir John to induce him to resign. 
The announcement was not unexpected ; yet to many 
teachers it came as a shock, followed by a feeling of regret 
as at the death of a great general or statesman. In this 
feeling we fully share; and, though we have nothing to 
retract of the censures that from time to time we have felt 
bound to pass on his conduct, we gladly seize this oppor- 
tunity of testifying to his many countervailing qualities. 
First and foremost, Sir John Gorst knew his business, with a 
knowledge born of long study and personal experience—ex- 
perience gained in the colonies, at Toynbee Hall, and by 
constant visiting of schools. He had not, like the Prime 
Minister, to be coached in his brief and prompted at every 
turn. Secondly, he had a true zeal for democratic edu- 
cation and an abhorrence of the obscurantism of the Lords 
and landlords with whom his lot was thrown. Sir Jobn 
Gorst’s Bill of 1896 was a statesmanlike measure, wrecked 
only by the timidity and the ineptitude of Sir John’s 
superiors. Let us recall the symbolum of educational re- 
formers enounced at Liverpool in 1899: ‘I hope to see the 
day when there will be in every district one sole Authority 
responsible to the people and possessing its confidence, 
which will arrange the whole of its education, elementary 
and secondary.” Thanks greatly to Sir John, that goal is 
now in sight. Lastly, he was fearless in his utterances, and 
herein lay both his strength and his weakness. He entered 
office with the tacit understanding that he would be Her 
Majesty’s most obedient, humble servant, a mere paid 
official of the Government, provided he might speak what 
he thought ; and he used to the full, and sometimes abused, 
this chartered liberty. Whether he was mght or wrong in 
this view of the now abolished office we will not pretend to 
decide. This much is certain, that his brilliant talents were 
devoted to education, and that what influence he had was 
all thrown on the democratic side. The Ministry may be 
more consolidated by his retirement, but it has lost its 

ablest member, and the country is the poorer by the loss. 


j E roi est mort : vive le roi!” The Vice-President is 
dead, and we have in his stead to represent the 

Board of Education in the House of Commons the Warden 
Sir William Of All Souls. Sir William Anson is a 
Anson good lawyer and a good business man. 
and Lord He knows thoroughly the machinery of a 
Londonderry. great University and something of the 
work of a County Council. He has in a wonderfully short 
time gained the ear of the House, and, what is equally 
important, he has shown that, though in general a sup- 
porter of the Government, he has his own opinions and 
the courage of his opinions. With teachers and teaching 
other than academic he has not been brought into contact ; 
but we may be confident that their claims will receive 
from him a just, if not a sympathetic, hearing. The 
shuffling of the Ministerial cards has given us as President 
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of the Board Lord Londonderry in place of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Lord Londonderry, as all the papers have 
reminded us, was fora brief period Chairman of the London 
School Board. As a perfervid partisan puts it, “he 
weighed the London School Board in the balance, and, 
having found it wanting in business capacity, he left it,” 
which will suggest to some Mrs. Partington and her mop, 
and to others rats and the sinking ship. This, as far as we 
are aware, is Lord Londonderry’s only claim to the otfice, 
and we profoundly regret the survival, or revival, of old 
bad precedents. “Iam the Minister of Education,” said 
a former Duke of Richmond, pilloried by Matthew Arnold ; 
but he made no impression on the figure-head theory. 


A” manager of an Education Bill, Mr. Balfour has in part 

retrieved the character he lost in 1896. Thanks to 
his conviction of the seriousness of the situation and to the 
excellent coaching he received from the 
officials, or possibly an official, of the 
Board of Education, he has displayed his 
best powers of tact and persuasion. In response to his 
appeal the House, before rising to shoot grouse, passed 
Section 7, in which is now incorporated the gist of Sec- 
tion 8. In a small house of 318 members Mr. Balfour 
secured a majority of 122 votes. The clauses now passed 
contain the main principles that offend, or appear to offend, 
the Opposition. And yet we find the newspapers talking, 
with joy or sorrow, according to their politics, of the scanty 
prospect the Bill has of being placed upon the Statute-book. 
The Leeds and the Sevenoaks by-elections are significant 
warnings, but the end is not yet. Nor would educationists, 
apart from politics, desire a general election. The Liberal 
Party has as yet no alternative scheme. To go to the country 
on an Education Bill would be a real calamity, for at present 
the elector does not distinguish between education and the 
bitter jealousies of rival religious bodies. 


In the Balance. 


i is difficult to grasp the real idea that prompts the 

opposition of the nonconforming bodies. The Free 
Church minister writes to his local paper declaring that he 
will never pay the education rate, and 
enclosing a subscription of £5 towards a 
defence fund. Under the existing Educa- 
tion Acts the State pays rod. out of every shilling—we take 
the figures from the Schoo/master—spent on maintenance by 
the managers of voluntary schools. Under the new Bill 
elevenpence out of every shilling will be contributed from 
public funds. Under existing Acts the voluntary school 
is free from any control except that of the Board of 
Education; under the new Bill all secular education 
will to the same extent be controlled by the Local 
Authority. The Church accepts an additional penny in 
the shilling as the price of giving up its control, and 
yet the Bill is often described as a scheme for endowing 
the denominational schools. Is it that the Free Church- 
man makes so great a difference between rates and taxes ? 
He seemed content to pay his tenpence in taxes, but refuses 
to pay his elevenpence partly in rates and partly in taxes, 
though by so doing he may get the school controlled by the 
Local Authority—the very object which he appears to have 
at heart. 


—and the 
Free Churches. 


A the lengthy discussions and varied amendments 
4 to Section 7, the actual scheme proposed seems 
comparatively simple. In all public elementary schools 
provided by the County Authority—and 
transferred Board schools are held to be 
so provided—the County Authority will 
nominate not more than four managers, and the minor Local 
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Authority not more than two. In a borough or urban 
district which becomes an Education Authority, power is 
given to appoint any number of managers that Authority 
shall desire. Existing voluntary schools are to have a 
number of foundation managers or trustees not exceeding 
four, and a number not exceeding two appointed by the 
Local Authority. We may be content, as a first instalment, 
that the managers who hold and are responsible for the 
fabric of a voluntary school must be in the majority. These 
managers will naturally be ratepayers, and, although not 
necessarily elected by the locality, will be, in most cases, 
those men and women who are approved by the public 
opinion of the neighbourhood. The two managers who 
officially represent the ratepayer will be able to see that there 
is fair play. In the event of improper action by the trust 
managers the Local Authority can step in. 


T one argument of Mr. Balfour and the Church party 

against admitting public control of schools maintained 
at the public cost is the interference with private property, 
and the millions that have been spent by 


Voluntary : hay 
Subscriptions Voluntaryists on the erection of buildings 
in the are quoted in every debate. Va/eat quan- 


Four per Cents. yum All we propose here to show is that 


the figures cannot be accepted without a large discount. 
First, we must in fairness deduct what has been paid in 
school rates in all those parishes where a voluntary school 
has prevented the formation of a School Board. Next, 
there are the cases of which Eastbourne is a type. There, 
in 1897, the Eastbourne Voluntary Schools Building Com- 
pany, Limited, was formed, witha capital of £10,000. The 
object of the Company, as stated in one of its prospectuses, 
was “to provide capital for the building or enlarging of 
elementary schools in Eastbourne, so as to avoid a School 
Board with its heavy rates, and to do this in such a way as 
to provide a fair interest on the capital supplied.” The 
Company has fulfilled its promises and paid a dividend of 
4 per cent., besides a rent charge to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who is the principal shareholder. Can the Duke 
claim that he and his fellow-speculators shall, through his 
clerical lessees, manage in perpetuity the schools that they 
have thus built ? 


TE latest protest against the Education Bill comes 
from Wales. The Carnarvonshire County Council 
has resolved that “ This County Council desires to intimate 
to the Government in the House of Com- 
mons [why only the Commons ?] that until 
. . . they will not carry out the Bill in and 
for the county of Carnarvonshire.” Doubtless other Welsh 
County Councils will follow suit if, as Dr. Clifford boasts, 
they are Nonconformists first and educationists afterwards, 
and, he might have added, law-abiding citizens. The 
Westminster Gazette considers this a facer for the Govern- 
ment, and cannot conceive what will happen in such cases. 
The contingency, however, was anticipated, and Section 11 
meets it. The machinery for dealing with recalcitrant 
School Boards is still available. The Intermediate Com- 
mittees, who are anxious to take over the elementary work, 
will simply be constituted the Authority under the Bill, or 
else a mandamus will be issued to compel the County 
Council to act. But the Government have a stronger 
weapon in reserve: they can exempt Wales from the opera- 
tion of the Act. This will mean the loss of the new 7s. 
grant, the continuance of the special aid grant, the refusal 
of the extra secondary rating power, and the continuance 
for Wales of all the anomalies consequent on the Cockerton 
judgment. The Welsh nation are shrewd enough to see 
that a “won't play” policy will not pay, and the next 
County Council election will bring Wales into line. 


Carnarvonshire 
County Council. 
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M R. BALFOUR would have nothing to say to the com- 
promise suggested by the Bishop of Hereford, who 


is, unfortunately, regarded by his episcopal brethren as a | 


wolf in lawn. It is, briefly, that in the 
eight thousand “one Church school ” 
parishes the Church managers shall have 
the right of requiring that the head teacher shall be a 
member of the Church of England, other posts being open 
to all denominations ; that the clergy shall have free access 
to the schools at suitable times for the purpose of de- 
nominational instruction ; and that the Church, the Local 
Authority, and the Parish Council shall appoint each one- 
third of the managers. This seems to us an equitable 
arrangement, and one that, unlike the Government’s, might 
be final. So long as the appointment of the teachers rests 
with the managers it is monstrous to pretend that the 
control of the secular education rests wholly with the rate- 


payers. 
M R. H. LEE WARNER puts excellently in a letter to 
the Spectator the grievance of Nonconformists with 
regard to training colleges :—“ Only yesterday a young 
schoolmaster, a Churchman, told me how 
deeply he felt the case of those young sons 
of Nonconformists who had passed above 
himself and, being unable to get places in 
an undenominational college, were reluctantly confirmed so 
as to qualify for a Church college.” If tests were abolished 
at the Universities in spite of trust deeds and the pious 
founder, the case is infinitely stronger for abolishing them 
in training colleges, where the foundation is a bagatelle 
compared with the contribution of the State. 


Dr. Percival'’s 
Compromise. 


Training 
Colleges and the 
Test Act. 


Y OED MEATH, by his persistent advocacy, has obtained 
from the War Office a grant of free ammunition for 
cadet corps under certain conditions, and, to judge by his 
correspondence with Mr. Brodrick, which 
he sends to the Zimes of August 22, he 
is not likely to obtain much more. Mr. 
Brodrick will receive a deputation in the 
autumn—a deputation of the Lads’ Drill Association—but 
“cannot hold out any hopes of our undertaking large 
financial responsibility for the training of cadets.” This 
decision we cannot pretend to regret. Straight shooting 
has an educational no less than a patriotic value, as the 
Persians taught us long ago, and we are glad to note the 
growing competition for the Elcho Shield at Bisley ; but to 
military drill, unless it be genuine volunteering, we are 
opposed as the latest and most specious form of premature 
specialization. The bulk of the evidence so far taken 
before the Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scot- 
land) decidedly inclines this way, though the reasons given 
are various and, to some extent, contradictory. Sir T. Lauder 
Brunton seems to us to go to the root of the matter. 
“ Children,” he says, “take an enormous amount of 
pleasure in simply shouting and yelling. It is very dis- 
agreeable for their neighbours; but it is awfully good for 
the child.” 


Cadet Corps 
and Physical 
Training. 


HISTORY would show that all progressive innovations 
are rediscovered at variously recurring intervals. We 

have with us now Nature Study and the Nature Study 
The Exhibition. Our educational politicians 

New Teaching. talk as if a new way of life had been found, 
as if the bright future will no longer be as 

the dull past. “Lead your child out into Nature, teach 
him on the hill-tops and in the valleys,” was one of the 
messages that Pestalozzi had for the world. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has brought to a successful issue the experiment we 


announced last month. Thanks to her name and to the all- 
pervading powers of the Press, it is likely that no School 
Board member or school manager, no Government official 
or inspector, will remain in ignorance of the magnificent 
pioneer work that has been done in the first summer vaca- 
tion school to be opened in England. It is almost a pity 
that some other word than school could not be found. 
For many generations the word has to the child borne a 
connotation of ill omen. Mrs. Ward’s school is organized 
play for children who otherwise have but the street as play- 
ground. 


JE child of well-to-do parents is not idle in his summer 

holidays. He has his games and sports out of doors ; 
in wet weather he has his paint-box, his charades, and count- | 
less other amusements. For the child in 
crowded London who has none of these 
pleasures the holiday school will come as 
a revelation. But this is not all. It isa commonplace to 
say of the British schoolboy that he learns as much from 
his play as from his work. The moral rightly drawn from 
the curriculum now carried on at the Passmore Edwards 
settlement is that much of the “ play” could be incorporated 
in the time-table of “ work ” with gain to both teacher and 
taught. The Manchester boys who spent a week walking 
in the Peak district of Derbyshire probably learnt more 
than they had learnt in any other single week of their school 
life. Yet we venture to say that they enjoyed the trip and 
did not call it work. The children in the vacation school 
who are painting, drawing, singing, dressing dolls, modelling 
in clay, dancing, cooking, listening to fairy stories and acting 
simple plays are, we can testify, enjoying themselves hugely. 
And just as a result of this enjoyment their faculties are 
undergoing a sound educational process. 


Its Future. 


Te London County Council is not yet prepared with a 

detailed scheme for the training of secondary teachers. 
One announcement is, however, made that we welcome with 
considerable satisfaction. *“‘ It has been de- 
cided,” so runs the official statement, ‘‘ that 
the course for these students [those who in- 
tend to become secondary teachers] will be entirely post- 
graduate, and nostudent will be admitted whohas not obtained 
a degree or passed an examination qualifying for a degree.” 
From earlier and incomplete announcements, we greatly 
feared lest the new training college would attempt to train 
and prepare for the degree simultaneously. For primary 
teachers this drawback does indeed remain; but it would 
be impossible at present, and perhaps not altogether neces- 
sary, that a student intending to prepare for primary 
teaching should obtain a University degree as a preliminary 
for professional training. The condition of entrance to the 
primary side of the college is that the student must have 
passed the Matriculation Examination of the London 
University. 


Training. 


T does, indeed, seem futile that His Majesty’s judges, 
whose salaries come from the nation, and learned 
barristers, whose fees, some at least, will come from the 
London ratepayer, should spend their 
time and their acumen in considering a 
point which the present Education Bill is 
intended to settle. The “aggrieved” ratepayer sets the 
ball rolling, Mr. Cockerton gives it a push, and four Lords 
Justices have sped it on its way to become the sport of a 
higher court of appeal. It is illegal, so at the present 
moment stands the law, for the London School Board to 
spend money in building “ centres” for the instruction of 
pupil-feachers. It is truly farcical. Pupil-teachers must 


Cockerton’'s 
Progress. 
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be trained. The new Bill gives specific powers for 
this purpose to the new Education Authority. But legally 
the School Board has no right to do what every large 
Board is doing and doing wisely after the pressure of public 
opinion. In the meantime the Cockerton’s Relief Renewal 
Act has passed through the House of Lords, and for another 
twelve months Parliament gives permission for a continuance 
of acts which are declared not to be legal. The inquiring 
foreigner might be pardoned for suspecting a conspiracy to 
find employment for our judges, had he not learnt that they 
were already overworked. 


With all our faults, we in England do not close a 
number of schools without making provision for the 
children ejected. Mr. Cockerton may try to bar the door, 
but work continues. Neither—fortunately 
for ourselves—is the divergence between 
the Church of England and others so com- 
plete as the opposition of the French socialists to the 
clerical party. We hear of school buildings besieged and 
protected in regular form, of an officer who refuses to obey 
orders, of groups of peasants maddened by a rough attack 
upon the swurs they have learned to know and love. So 
far, the Vatican has not spoken, and rumour has it that 
the schools of the congregationists are not popular with 
the French bishops. Otherwise we should be surprised at the 
want of tact shown by the clericalists, who had only to ask 
for authorization and to submit to conditions not more 
stringent than the English Church welcomes in order to be 
allowed to continue their schools. Inflammatory speeches 
are made, appealing on the one hand to religious convic- 
tions, on the other to liberty of conscience; but there is 
one point which the speakers omit to note—where these 
religious schools are closed the locality will be called upon 
to provide others. This fact may account for much of the 
Opposition to the action of the French Government. 


In France. 


ANONG the many schemes propounded to bridge the 
chasm between the supporters and opponents of the 
present educational measures, none is more attractive and 
none is more impossible than that of Mr. 
Auberon Herbert. If a ratepayer is satis- 
fied with the Local Authority school, let him 
pay towards it. If a group of ratepayers are dissatisfied, let 
them build a school, and rate themselves accordingly. We 
know that anything done under compulsion is apt to have a 
bad effect. Perhaps of nothing 1s this more true than of 
games. Compulsory games are often and rightly unpopular, 
and yet in how many schools can a healthy life be main- 
tained without this illogical aid? If every ratepayer were 
wise, honest, and just, Mr. Herbert’s plan might succeed. 
If rates were voluntary, many parents would claim to be 
excused when their children were not of school age. And 
it is only by forcing every one to continue to contribute, 
whether he uses the school or not, that the rate can be kept 
down to a reasonable sum. It is everybody’s interest that 
all children should be well educated. In theory compulsion 
is hideous ; in practice it is necessary. 


Voluntary 
Rates. 


ae astounding thing is that in the class of society 

from which officers are drawn it should be possible 
for young men to reach the military age without any in- 
struction at all.” This does not refer to 
Sandhurst cadets, but is a remark made by 
the Morning Post anent a circular issued 
by the Adjutant-General of the Indian 
Army in reference to the education of officers. We take 
it that the word “instruction” is used of set purpose to 


Instruction 


v. 
Education. 
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denote those specific subjects which it is the schoolmaster’s 
duty to teach in the class-room. Education has a wider 
significance. But we have always maintained that edu- 
cation must include definite instruction given by men skilled 
in imparting knowledge. Ten years ago the small country 
grammar school was the object of a general attack—probably 
not undeservedly. Now, with the revelations of the Army 
Education Committee, attention is focussed on the public 
schools. The small grammar schools, almost without ex- 
ception, have become ethcient, owing to increased funds 
from the County Councils and to inspection by the Board 
of Education. In the big public schools able to command 
a first-rate staff good work is done, at any rate for those boys 
who desire, or are compelled by examinations, to work. 
But what of the smaller public schools—not important 
enough to be greatly in the light of public opinion, too 
flourishing to seek State grants, too proud to call in H.M.’s 
inspector? We are afraid that in many cases inquiry would 
show that, while the boys get a sort of education which 
is not without value, the definite teaching and instruction is 
appallingly behind the times. 


R. MACNAMARA is always so ready to instruct every 
one, from the /afe Lord President and Vice-President 
downwards, as to the true facts about education that one 
might demand common accuracy in his 
own comments ; yet, in the Schoolmaster of 
August 23, we find it stated that “the 
Marquis of Londonderry is Lord President of the Com- 
mittee of Council.” Now there never was a Minister with 
such a title. The Duke of Devonshire was Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council; while Sir J. Gorst was Vice- 
But the 
Board of Education Act, 1899, altered all this. The 
Marquis is simply “ President of the Board of Education,” 
and it is expressly provided that the holder of this office 
need not beapeer. Again, apparently, our Mentor does 
not know the difference between the Head Masters’ 
Conference and the Incorporated Association of Head 
Masters ; for, in an attack on Sandhurst as shown up by 
the Army Education Committee, we find caustic references 
to the “impotence of the Board of Education” and the 
“assumptions of the Head Masters’ Association.” Not 
one in a hundred of the Association schools sends its boys 
into the Army; scarcely one of the Army-feeding schools 
earns grants from the Board of Education. By all means 
let us hold up inefficiency to contempt; but let it be done 
with knowledge. Grievances about Column B of the 
Teachers’ Register are not germane to a discussion on 
military education, and to mix the two shows animus as 
as well as ignorance. 


“One shade the 
more.” 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following statement of prospective in- 
come and expenditure for elementary education in a county area under 
the provisions of the Education Bill. Estimating the present Govern- 
ment grants (including fee grant) at £1. 11s. a scholar, he says: ‘* The 
supplementary grant, announced by Mr. Balfour on June 23, will repre- 
sent an addition of 7s. 4d. per scholar, made upas follows :—(@) Fixed 
grant of 4s. per head; (4) ‘ One penny per scholar for every twopence 
by which the product of a penny rate falls short of 10s. per child.’ 
Thus, £6,765 (product of penny rate) + 41,000 (children) = 3s. 3!4d. 
per child. The penny rate in this county falls short of 10s. per child 
by about 6s. 8d. But the Parliamentary grants in respect of elementary 
education ‘shall not in any year exceed three-fourths of the total ex- 
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INCOME. EXPENDITURE. 
Government Grants : Maintenance of Schools 
Annualand Fee, 41,000 established by School 
at £1. IIs. ... £63,550 Boards wee vee $32,620 
Supplementary, 41,000 Voluntary Schools, 
at 7s. 4d. en 15,033 28,000 scholars at 
—— £2. 7s. 6d. 66,500 
£78,583 
fess amount in excess of 
three-fourths of total 
expenses... 3,583 
| £75,000 
Contribution under Agri- 
cultural Rates Act 1,080 
Balance to be met out of 
County Rates (3'4d. 
inthe £) ... 23,920 
£100,000 Say, £100,000 


IN the county to which these figures refer there are about thirty 
School Board districts, in which the rates vary from under Id. to 36d. 
in the £, the average teing 8d. Under the Education Bill, ex- 
sia incurred to meet the liabilities for capital expenditure of any 

chool Board are to be raised exclusively within the area which formed 
the school district in which the liability was incurred. The estimated 
rate required for repayment of loans in the School Board districts in 
this county average about 3d., and in the majority of cases the rate- 
payers in such districts would find their responsibilities for elementary 
education considerably lessened if their schools came to be maintained 
out of a county rate. 

THE return just issued by the Board of Education showing the 
application of funds by Local Authorities to the purposes of technical 
education is a record of substantial progress. During 1900-1 in 
England alone over a million of money was so expended, and of this 
total over £100,000 was raised by rate under the Technical In- 
struction Acts. While the general disposition to apply the ‘‘ residue ” 
to education is satisfactory, the ‘‘local rate” is obviously the most 
important measure of activity and progress. Here are the figures for 
1900-1 in comparison with 1892-3 :— 

Out of Rates raised under the Technical 
Instruction Acts. 


1892-3. ee 

Counties cc ccceisctasscaseeease: Ze O Eaa 313 
County Boroughs ............ 12,762. o 59,846 
Boroughs. iseseisvas —~ Ne 26,776 
Urban Districts ............... S ° rirani 19,272 
£12,762 £106,207 


As might be expected, the county boroughs are responsible for the 
major part of the sum now raised by rate for technical education, but, 
while the amount raised by the Councils of administrative counties as 
such is very small, it is to be remembered that to the influence of these 
bodies is due the action of the borough and urban districts. 


IN 1892-93 the total amount expended on technical education in 
England was £485,322; in 1900-I, as already stated, the sum was 
£1,006,630. It is difħcult—from the official figures—to indicate with 
any degree of intelligibility the real destination of this fund, but we 
may quote the general headings, for what they are worth, in comparison 
with 1892-3 :— 


1892-3. 1000-I. 
Grants to Town Councils, &C. s.es 436,054 ... £56,099 
Directly supplying Education ...........c.seceeeenses 232,179 ... 369,543 
Grants to Endowed Schools................ceceeceeees 22,031 ... 83,855 
Grants to Schools and Classes in receipt of aid 
from the Board of Education .................. 72,604 165,692 
Evening Continuation Schools ................eceeeees — 29,590 
Other Schools and institutions .................000 37,057 66,419 
Scholarships and Exhibitions ................ceeseces 31,740 117,073 
AGMINISEFALION: sosseriorii roter paron Vin SVEK recess 33,938 63,637 


Grants to endowed schools and expenditure on scholarships and ex - 
hibitions, it will be seen, have increased, relatively, in much larger 
proportion than other departments of appropriation. 


IN Wales (excluding expenditure under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act) progress has been as follows :— 


Local Rate 


Out of under Technical 
Residue Grant. Instruction Acts. Total 
1892-3... .. LISA? aaea IG IIS oons 417,661 
I900-1 20,708 > seiisticties 23,072. perin 44,771 


Of the total of £44,771, about two-thirds is expended in the direct 
supply of instruction, the remaining third being absorbed by grants to 
schools, classes, and scholarships. 


THESE figures represent a substantial contribution to the progress of 
education other than elementary. And if, here and there, the purposes 
which have enlisted support are open to criticism, it must be admitted 
by any impartial observer that, during ten years, a reassuring degree of 
local interest and activity has been stimulated which must have import- 
ant national results. The freedom which Local Authorities have en- 
joyed in the administration of the funds at their disposal has led toa 
healthy variety of educational experiment of the greatest value. More- 
over, there is an increasing tendency among Local Authorities 
to discourage the occasional class and the casual student. With few 
exceptions, each County and County Borough Education Committee has 
evolved a policy suitable to the requirements of the particular area it 
represents. And the Committees will be well advised to pursue their 
respective policies without devoting very special attention to the forms 
and regulations of the Board of Education. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION: A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


CHOOL BOARDS are ambitious to control secondary 
education. Are they competent to do so? Some years 
ago I thought that there was just the possibility that a national 
system of education could be built up on a School Board 
basis. Higher-grade schools were being erected. What 
might not the future bring forth? Accordingly, I clung to 
elementary and higher-grade education with a fidelity which 
seemed unaccountable to many people. The School Board 
which I had to deal with was above the average in many 
respects. It has praised my work; I have received its com- 
pliments. Yet it is this very School Board which has convinced 
me that School Boards in general are utterly.incompetent to 
undertake any work outside the elementary groove. In that 
groove they can do good work; outside they flounder help- 
lessly. And yet I do not believe that the School Board in 
question has the faintest knowledge of the absurdities it com- 
mitted ; ignorance or woodenness, no baser cause, was at work. 
But my experiences have had one effect—they have disillusioned 
me. School Boards know nothing about University qualifica- 
tions, nothing about the special nature of secondary teaching ; 
they are in a groove and they cannot get out of it. 

There are few men who have had such a peculiar experience 
as myself. I have been in the midst of the School Board 
system just at the time when several transitions were taking 
place. The results have not left a favourable impression on 
my mind. 

Listen to my history. I will begin with 1887. As a pupil- 
teacher I had, of course, in those days, to teach for the full 
number of school hours—about thirty per week. All pupil- 
teachers did the same; so I cannot complain. But, towards 
the end of my apprenticeship, the “centre” system came into 
operation—not on the present “day” plan, but in the form of 
evening and Saturday morning classes. I had still to give my 
thirty hours of teaching per week, and, in addition, to attend 
for two whole evenings and the whole of Saturday morning at 
the “centre,” listening to teachers who, with two exceptions, 
were of the usual mechanical and idealess type common to 
elementary circles. I was ambitious, and had resolved on 
‘“‘matriculating.” The “centre classes” knocked that plan on 
the head. “ Private study” and recreation were virtually im- 
possible under the above exquisitely stupid arrangement. Every 
Spare moment was occupied by the writing out of dictated notes 
on the geography of Europe, &c. In short, I wasted my time 
in the most approved fashion. 

At last this pupil-teacher slavery was over, and I was able 
to carry out my postponed plan. I matriculated in the Honours 
Division. Whether the pupil-teachers’ centre take the credit 
for this I know not. The fact is that a moment’s thought 
would have shown the Board that their pupil-teacher scheme 
was merely a scheme of white slavery, and that no culture 
could possibly be conferred by means of it. 

I went to the local University College, and, in the course of 
five years, took my B.A. and B.Sc. degrees. Halfway through 
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that course, when I was a B.A. and Inter. B.Sc., I applied for 
the post of science demonstrator under the School Board. 
However, my application was not looked at; I was “not 
twenty-five.” No age limit had, by the way, been mentioned 
on the advertisement. 

After I had completed my college course, I was appointed a 
science teacher in a suburban School Board. The mode of 
appointment was interesting. A minister of religion upon that 
Board had long been friendly towards me, and, when the 
vacancy in question occurred, he suggested to his colleagues that 
I should be appointed there and then, and the expense of adver- 
tisement be thus avoided. The salary intended was £120-150; 
but one member of the Board proposed (as I was afterwards 
told by my friend) that I should be offered {110-150. Being a 
“local man,” and “living at home,” I should probably, he 
sagaciously thought, be willing to accept the lower sum. My 
friend explained to me the situation, but hinted that, if I 
“stood out,” I should get the higher, yet by no means muni- 
ficent, salary. But I did not lke to “haggle.” I still had 
some belief in the existence of human generosity, and I could 
scarcely conceive that £120 per annum would be denied to a 
B.A., B.Sc. ; so I accepted the post, but, in the letter of accept- 
ance, requested that the higher salary should be given. How- 
ever, this “liberal” Board took the mean advantage of the 
situation. I had “accepted” ; that was enough. Accordingly, 
I began work at £110—just £20 a year less than the salary of 
a female assistant in the same school, younger than myself 
and devoid of any degree. But she happened to be the sister 
of the head master ; so, instead of receiving £1004 year less 
than myself, she received £20 a year more. 

But good times were coming. An extension of the bound- 
aries was imminent, and the small suburban School Boards 
were soon to be absorbed into the large city School Board. 
Then all would be well—patience ! 

Yes, all was well for some people—those people who 
happened to be few in number and could thus be dealt with 
individually. The head master received instantaneously a £50 
rise ; the clerks received instantaneously rises of greater or 
less amount. But assistants had to wait a good many months, 
until inquiries could be made among other. School Boards. 
At last I found myself, an M.A. and B.Sc. of London, re- 
ceiving actually the same salary (£140) as the charming young 
lady above mentioned ! 

Evening classes were now being established by the School 
Board, some of them science classes. Now observe this. The 
School Board paid its teachers “by the night.” It did not 
matter whether the amount of teaching lasted one hour or two 
and a-half hours, the same salary was given. Why was this? 
Sheer ignorance was the reason. The School Board was 
reckoning everything on the evening continuation basis, and 
knew nothing of any other basis. One science master, who 
had in the previous year taught chemistry for two and a-half 
hours a night (one hour theoretical and one and a-half hours 
practical) pointed out the injustice of such long hours (at least 
three-quarters of an hour had to be added for preparation of 
apparatus). In vain! Payment was “by the night.” Mr. X. 
refused the work. In an evil hour I accepted it. 

In a few weeks’ time arrangements for science evening classes 
were also made at another Board school. But here “ practical ” 
lessons were impossible. Mr. X. was appointed, and the very 
terms refused in the one school were granted in the other. 
You see, payment was “by the night.” Accordingly, I had the 
privilege of teaching for two and a-half hours for the same 
salary as Mr. X., who taught one hour. Three nights’ work 
were given to me; each night embraced over three hours’ 
work. 

A few weeks found me half dead. On one occasion I fainted 
while lecturing. I asked for relief. Soon after, the School 
Board discovered that the head master was not teaching a class, 
and requested him to do so. However, he resigned about the 
same time, and the Schoo! Board was so good as to offer me the 
post of head master in his place. 

Should I accept? If I did, I should be adding to the already 
enormous task which had been imposed on me. On each of 
three nights a week I was actively teaching for two and a-half 
hours : thus all details of registration, &c.—which the previous 
head master could easily accomplish as he had no class of his 
own—would have to be done in “spare moments.” But should 
I refuse? I had long been desiring a head mastership ; here 


it was offered. “If I accept it now, 1 shall surely be kept in 
office next session and under more reasonable conditions.” 

So ambition made me accept. I became head master, re- 
ceiving the same salary as my predecessor, but teaching three 
nights a weck in addition. But then, you see, “ payment is by 
the night.” It does not matter whether you teach one hour, 
two hours, three hours, or not at all ; so long as you are there 
you are paid “by the night.” So I struggled on, teaching my 
classes, using up my “spare time,” including my Easter holiday, 
in registration work. It was a cheap arrangement, certainly ; 
it ee that one man’s office and salary were immediately got 
rid of. 

But, again, changes were coming. The School Board was 
entering on a “ coordination scheme ” with the local Secondary 
Authority. “Of course the Board will safeguard the positions 
of its own teachers, especially a certain teacher who had 
already saved it many pounds by undertaking four men’s 
work.” 

Not at all. Arrangements are made for “ classes” to be held, 
but not “schools.” No “head masters” will be required. And 
as soon as the numbers of a “class” fall below ten it must be 
suppressed altogether and the teacher be turned adrift. 

Of course, if the teacher had not been a teacher, but had 
been a type-writing clerk in the School Board offices, his 
tenure would have been secure, whatever ‘co-ordination 
schemes” were made; but a teacher is a mere teacher, an 2, 
an abstraction ; he is not clothed in the flesh and blood of an 
office clerk. In short, after doing, as an assistant, two men’s 
work for one man’s pay, and, as head master, four men’s 
work for one man’s pay, I found myself handed over to the 
tender mercies of a scheme which had no need of head masters 
at all, and only of such assistants as were willing to work 
under impossible conditions and to see themselves snuffed out 
at a fortnight’s notice. And yet all the time the School Board 
was quite unconscious of anything wrong ! 

My inference is this: School Boards know nothing about 
University qualifications ; they know nothing about the special 
conditions of secondary (e.g., science) teaching ; their ideas are 
based on the Elementary Education Code, and all their pro- 
posals take that Code as a kind of starting-point. They can be 
“sulled” ; they can be ruled by officials—able officials often, 
but familiar only with the lower grades of education. Of course, 
the School Boards mit learn ; but the time required would 
be enormous. CANTAB. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


UNITED STATES. 


With the assistance of Mr. Carnegie, and under the influence of the 
new zeal for education, we are multiplying public libraries. Are we 
doing anything to teach the inexperienced how to use them? The 
National Educational Association of the United States has for some 
time had a Library Department to promote closer and more helpful 
relations between schools and libraries. And a librarian describes a 
plan for co-ordinating the institutions that in Michigan City, Indiana, 
has proved to be successful. In the public library at the centre of the 
town a room on the second floor has been furnished with tables and 
provided with chairs enough to seat fifty pupils and their teacher. Each 
of the higher classes in the schools has the use of the room for one 
afternoon a month. The teachers in council decide on a subject to be 
taken up at the next visit to the library, and notify it to the librarian a 
week in advance. Books on that subject sufficient in number to supply 
each pupil in the class, and suited to the age of the children, are sent 
up to the room. To each little student is assigned a subject for a short 
composition ; and when in preparing his matter he has exhausted his 
own books he exchanges with another. The subjects chosen are such 
as are connected with the current work of the school. ‘‘ To vary the 
programme of the afternoon,” writes the librarian, ‘‘and to prevent 
restlessness on the part of the pupils, there may be occasional inter- 
missions with a few moments of light gymnastics; or some of the 
pupils may be called upon for a brief oral account of the reading they 
have been doing ; or the teacher may read a chapter from some interest- 
ing book. Mounted pictures illustrating the topic of the afternoon may 
be used to lend additional interest. A specially valuable feature of the 
plan is the opportunity it gives the librarian for short talks to the 
pupils on the use of the library, the reference books, and card catalogue, 
accompanied by practical object lessons and tests.” 

The teachers of New York are exercised over certain new regulations 
imposing age limits to their activity. Under these a woman more than 
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forty-five, or a man more than fifty, is not entitled to apply for a prin- 
cipal’s licence ; nor may any elementary teacher more than forty years 
of age obtain permission tc teach in high schools. kemonstrances are 
being made to the competent authorities. The teachers of New York 
would deem their grievances trivial had they ever lived in a land where 
secondary teachers may be dismissed for a caprice or superannuated at 
five-and-thirty, and then refused all further employment as being 
sufferers from senile decay. 


HOLLAND. 

Since to-day the demand is everywhere so loud for technical, and in 
particular agricultural, education, and Holland is famous for the rare 
skill with which its soil is cultivated, we may call attention to the agri- 
cultural continuation schools that have proved so successful there. 
Instruction is given in these schools by the local schoolmasters. These 
get their knowledge from summer courses in agricultural subjects, the 
training being spread over three years and resting on observation as 
well as books. Teachers receive no compensation for following the 
courses; but anyone thus qualified may present himself for examina- 
tion at the National School of Agriculture at Wageningen. If he 

» he receives 100 guilders to remunerate him for his labour and 
loss of time. He is now entitled to teach agriculture and to establish 
for that purpose his own school of agriculture in the place where he is 
stationed. In this way the country is studded with such schools, all taught 
by trained teachers and conducted on a uniform plan. The cost is met 
by the local communities, assisted, so far as is necessary, by a grant 
from the State. The teaching in these ‘‘ evening schools ’’—for that is 
their official name—is carried on chiefly in the winter, ten lessons a 
week being given for nineteen weeks; but fourteen additional lessons 
fall in the summer. An annual inspection promotes the etnciency of 
the schools, and the fields of every province attest it. 


AUSTRALIA. 

A note on the subject of education in the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia will enable us to touch on the several colonies in respect of their 
educational progress. First, as to religious instruction in the schools : 
since these have often been styled ‘‘ godless,” it may be well to set 
forth the actual position of affairs. The Education Act of every State 
recognizes that the chief object of the public schools is to provide 
secular teaching for all comers. With this view it is enacted that the 
main part of the school-day shall be devoted exclusively to secular 
instruction. No test of fitness to teach religion or Scripture history is 
applied to teachers, except in Tasmania, where the pupil-teachers and 
teachers of the lowest grade are examined in Biblical knowledge. Nor 
would minute inquiries into their qualifications in this sort be appro- 
priate, seeing that they have little occasion to display them. In 
Victoria and in (Jueensland—first to establish free, unsectarian, and 
compulsory education—no teacher is permitted to give other than 
secular instruction in any State school building. In New South Wales 
and Western Australia the teaching is required to be non-sectarian and 
secular ; but secular is defined so as to include religious teaching of a 
colourless, undogmatic kind, and a basis for such teaching is found in 
the Scripture lessons issued by the Commissioners for National Educa- 
tion in Ireland. No child is required to attend the religious teaching 
if his parents object. In Tasmania the teachers must impart the 
rudiments of Scripture history. The South Australian rule is remark- 
able: Zf the parents desire it, the minister may call on the teacher 
to read to the children every morning a portion of Scripture ‘‘ without 
note or comment.’’ What would happen if the teacher refused is of 
small consequence, as, virtually, says the valuable ‘‘ Year-Book of 
Australia,” our principal authority in this note, no Scripture reading 
has been demanded. Everywhere there is a readiness to open the 
school buildings for religious purposes on Sundays or after the ordinary 
school hours ; and in New South Wales and Tasmania one hour a day 
may be set apart, if it be required, for the use of visiting teachers of 
religion. Great variety of local usage obtains, and is likely to con- 
tinue, the States being jealous of their religious independence. ‘The 
Constitution Act lays down that ‘‘ the Commonwealth shall not make 
any law for establishing any religion, or imposing any religious ob- 
servance, or for prohibiting the free exercise of any religion, and no 
religious test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public 
trust under the Commonwealth.” 

Wherever population is spread thinly over a wide area the provision of 
schools is attended with peculiar difficulty. Many parts of Australia 
illustrate the fact, and the different ways of dealing with it. In some 
places half-time schools are established, all the children within a radius of 
ten miles being collected in two groups of not less than ten each and taught 
for half the normal school-day. A house-to-house school is the quaint 
term for an arrangement under which three or more such groups are 
committed to one itinerant teacher. When a family is entirely isolated 
the children must be instructed by a parent, an elder sister, or a learned 
neighbour, whilst from time to time an Inspector calls with books, slates, 
and experienced counsel. In Queensland the opinion grows that the 
best solution of the educational problem in sparsely populated districts 
is to board the pupils with the teachers ; thus at Yelvertoft, inthe Gulf 


district, more than half the children from a circle of eighty or a hundred 
miles in radius are boarded for a fee of twenty pounds a year, a sum 
that the fathers, chiefly working men, can well afford to pay. Else- 
where it is deemed more convenient to facilitate the children’s attend- 
ance at some central school. In New South Wales and Tasmania they 
are carried by railway without charge; and in Victoria the State in 
some cases pays the parents for the conveyance of the little ones to 
school, or grants a reduction of fares. 

Victoria, Queensland, South and Western Australia have made ele- 
mentary education free; in New South Wales a fee of threepence 
a week is charged for each child, but not more than a shilling a week 
can be claimed from any family. Tasmania hopes to abolish school 
dues ; but at present ninepence a week is payable for one child, four- 
teenpence for two, eighteenpence for three, and fourpence for each 
additional child. In spite of the concessions to prolificness, these 
charges impose a considerable burden on the poorer classes, and Tas- 
mania will do well to bestir itself in realizing its ho Some of the 
inspectors complain that they have not succeeded in developing an 
‘* educational conscience ” in the parent ; but every State should strive 
to keep its own educational conscience as tender as may be. 

The subjects taught in the primary schools are approximately the 
same as in English schools of the same grade. Increasing attention is 
being paid to manual training; but the farm-bred young Australian 
asks less of this kind from the school than do children of the city. A 
Queensland inspector observes: ‘‘ The ordinary Queensland boy outside 
our large towns is a good horseman, is able to handle gun, saw, axe, 
and hammer, and is frequently master of the adze and mortising axe as 
well.” One school is famous for its skill in tree-felling, the trunks 
being conveyed to a saw-pit in the school yard, and there sawn into 
planks. Girls are taught to cook as well as to sew, and in the pro- 
jected Domestic Economy College the Victorian Government will finda 
place for laundry work. 

A constant supply of suitable teachers is yielded by the pupil-teacher 
system, preparation being supplemented in most cases by attendance at 
a training college. We commend the new method prescribed in South 
Australia for the training of teachers as almost ideal. A six years’ 
course has to be followed: two years must be given to study and 
practice in a special school for pupil-teachers, two years more to teach- 
ing in other schools, and finally two years to reading and lectures at the 
University of Adelaide. Having his vocation fixed, his knowledge 
ordered, and his character already in some sort fashioned by the dis- 
cipline of life, the teacher-student gets more out of a University than 
the boy fresh from school. As a rule, in all the colonies examinations 
testing both attainments and practical experience have to be passed by: 
candidates for the office of teacher; and appointments at first are 
usually on probation. Visits by inspectors, summer schools, and 
bonuses furnish inducements to energy and the means of deepening 
culture. Salaries, however, are small, and liable to reduction whenever 
economy is deemed needful for the State. The policy is as short- 
sighted as that of killing the hens when eggs are scarce. New South 
Wales has been the chief exponent of this mode of retrenchment, but 
we observe that there and elsewhere a recovery has taken place since 
the great financial depression eight years ago. 


VICTORIA. —CONDITION OF MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY. 
REVIVAL OF RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 


Soon after the discovery of the extensive frauds perpetrated by the 
accountant of Melbourne University (Victoria) the State Government 
appointed a Parliamentary Committee, presided over by Mr. Fink, 
M.L.A.—who was chairman of the successful Technical Education 
Commission last year—to report upon the financial condition of the 
University and the administration and general system of management 
that obtained in connexion with the institution. The Committee has 
just presented a remarkable progress report on University finances and 
the disgraceful conduct of the Government auditors, whom it justly 
blames for the numerous opportunities which fell in the way of the 
accountant to continue his extensive frauds. The report shows that 
the total shortage of the University on December 31, IQ0I, was 
approximately £35,000, of which £23,839. 6s. was lost through the 
frauds of Dickson, the accountant, and the balance, over £11,000, was. 
caused by the accumulated annual excess of expenditure over revenue 
for a series of years. ‘‘ Of the £23,839. 6s. above referred to,” says 
the Committee, ‘f 415,494. 8s. 1d. must be regarded as purely trust 
funds, which should, in our opinion, be replaced, in order to keep faith 
with the grantors and the beneficiaries.” The Committee deals very 
drastically with the Government auditors, and has some very hard things 
to say concerning the University Council and the ex-Registrar, Mr. A. 
Beckett, whose loose control of the business side of the University 
rendered the drift into deficiency and crime possible. 

The Committee admits that the University Council has tried its best 
to economize, and declares that ‘‘ the suggestion that, by reason of the 
diminution of students in certain courses, some economy by amalgama- 
tion or reduction of the teaching staff could be made, we do not 
think immediately practicable or desirable. Although we have noi 
examined the work of the University in detail, we are satisfied that 

(Continued on page 572.) 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS FROM 


MR. MURRAY'S EDUCATIONAL LIST 


SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of Business Methods and 
Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This text-book of Hasndelswissenschaft is designed for the use of students who 
intend to enter the higher branches of commercial life. It includes chapters on 
Supply and Demand; Free Trade and Protection; Partnership ; Companies, 
Syndicates, and Trusts; Principal and Agent ; Contracts; Banking; Transit ; 
Insurance; Tariffs; Employers’ Liability ; Commercial Travellers ; Consuls, Xc. 

er eee contains concise and accurate descriptions of all kinds of commercial 
routine, from the functions of the Board of Trade toa facsimile of a bill of lading, 
and should be in the possession of every one who intends to embrace a commercial 
career,’ —Scotsman. 


COMMBRCIAL FRENORH. In Two Parts. By W. Mansrigc_p Poole, 
M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, formerly Assistant Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, and Micuaeu Becker, Professor at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, 
Author of * L'Allemand Commercial,” and ‘‘ Lectures Pratiques d' Allemand 
Moderne.” With a Map in each volume. 

Part I. Consisting of Simple Sentences and Passages in French, with 
occasional Business Letters, and containing in an Appendix a clear 
oe of French Grammar, with special reference to the Verb. 

rown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Part II. An Advanced Commercial Reader. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In Two Parts. By Gustav Hein, University 
of Berlin, and Lecturer in German (Honours) tothe University of Aberdeen, 
and MicHget Becker, Professor of Modern Languages in the Ecole Alsacienne, 
Paris. 

Part J., with a Map, will be published shortly. 
This manual is uniform with the first part of ‘Commercial French" by Poole and 

Becker, and is specially adapted for the use of students in commercial classes and 

continuation schools. 


PRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By Prof. CHARLES 
GrauserR, and W. MansFie_p Poore, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Secretary to the Modern Language Association and Assistant Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown vo, 2s. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE FRENCH GRAMMAR AND OUTLINES OF 
SYNTAX. With Historical Notes. By G. H. Clarke, M.A., of Hymers 
College, Hull, and L. R. Tanyuexey, B.-¢s.-L. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL SPANISH. With Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for 
Conversation. 
Part I.: Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, &c. 
Part II.: Verbs, &c., with Copious Vocabularies. 
By Don FerNanvno De ArreaGa, Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the 
University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 
This book has in the main been formed on the plan of Sir William Smith's well 
known and deservedly popular ‘‘ Principia Latina, Part I.” It possesses, however, 
one new feature which is as novel as it is likely to prove valuable to the student who 
uses the book. English people, for the most part, who set themselves to learn 
Spanish are not children, but either would-be travellers in the country, students of 
its literature, or persons engaged in commerce with Spaia or Spanish-speaking 
countries, It has therefore been the aim of the editor throughout to avoid the 
old-fashioned Ollendorfand sentences in illustration of the grammar, instead to 
make use of phrases and expressions which are likely to prove of practical use to the 
traveller and the man of business. 


ALGEBRA. Parr I. By E. M. Lancrevy, M.A., Senior Mathematical 
Master, Modern School, Bedford, and S. R. N. Brapty, M.A., Mathematical 
Master, Modern School, Bedford. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d. 

This volume is specially adapted to the requirements of the First Stage of the 
Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. Answers, for teachers 
only, can be obtained separately. 

Prof. Joun Perry, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, writes :— 
“I never do praise a book unless I believe it to be good. Your Algebra (regarded 
as a book for beginners) pleases me very much indeed. I cannot imagine an Algebra 
prepared for schools in general, and especially for use by teachers in general, which 
would come nearer to my notion of what an Algebra ought to be than yours.” 


A PIBST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, with fall 
directions for EBxperiments and numerous Exercises. By 
. H. Leonarp, B.Sc. Lond. With a Preface by Dr. GLapstong, F.R.S. 


cap. 8vo, 18, 6d. 

These lessons are taught on the heuristic method, with a view to stimulating the 
learner's powers of observation and experiment. 

“ The exercises described are suitable for quite young beginners, and they will 
serve the double purpose of applying the pupil's knowledge of arithmetic and 
aieveloping a scientific frame of mind. ... The experiments are described concisely 
and are well arranged.” — Nature. 


A PIRST COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. By J. H. Leonarp, B.Sc. 
Lond. Fcap. 8vo, 15. 6d. 


BRITAIN OVER THE SEA. A Reader for Schools. Compiled and 
Edited by ExizasgtH Lae, Author of ‘‘A School History of English Litera- 
ture,” &c.; Editor of ‘Cowper's Task and Minor Poems,” &c. With Four 
Maps of the British Empire at different periods. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This School Reader is conceived on novel lines. The extracts are arranged in 
sections, comprising ‘‘The English Colonies up to 1900,” ‘‘ Australia,” ‘* India,” 
“South Africa,” &c.; and the selections range from the works of Sir Walter Raleigh 
to the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield. It contains a literary introduction, and ibe 
name of the author, who is a contributor tothe ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biograpby, 
carries assurance that the editorial work is well done. 

Mr. P. A. BARNETT (H.M. Inspector of Training Colleges) :—* I congratulate 
you on the production of a very excellent piece of work. I hope the schools will use 
it, but it is almost too good for them.” 


An Historicai Review of the Development of Greater 
Britain. 


THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. By A. W. Jose. With many 
Coloured and other Maps and Diagrams. Crown &vo, 6s. 

‘f... an eminently useful book ... as serviceable as it is readable. It is 
systematic in method and accurate in statement.” —G lobe. 

“. .. this excellent manual is written by an Australian Briton. . .. That the 
colonial history of Great Britain should be worthily told was a crying need, and we 
congratulate Australia upon producing the historian, and the historian upon the 
production of an admirable book.” —Dasly Chronicle. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE, 350-1900. By Otiver J. 
THATCHER and FERDINAND Scuwitt, Authors of ‘Europe in the Middle 
Ages.” Revised and Adapted to the requirements of English Colleges and 
Schools by ArTHUR HassaLL, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. With Biblio- 
ET at the end of each Section. With Maps, Genealogical Tables. 

rown 3v0, gs. 

The Mediæval Period. The Empire, the Church, and the Invasion of 
the Germans—the Franks—The Dismemberment of the Empire—England 
and the Norsemen—Germanyand France— Feudalism—Growth of the Papacy 
— Monasticism—Mohammed and the Crusades—lItaly to 1494, &c. 


The Modern Period. The Reforination and Counter Reformation—Spain 
under Charles J. and Philip IIl.—England under the Tudors—The Revolt of 
the Netherlands—The Reformation in France to the Edict of Nantes—The 
Thirty Years’ War—England in the XVI Ith Century—Ascendency of France 
under Louis XIV.—Rise of Prussia—The French Revolution—The Holy 
Alliance—The Revolutions of 1830 and 1848—France under Napoleon III.— 
The Unification of Italy—and of Germany—Great Britain and Russia. 

“&, .. a model of condensation, omitting no essential facts. .. . The volume is 

greatly enhanced by a wealth of maps and chronological and genealogical tables. 
Among general histories this will take a leading place." — Dundee Advertiser. 


TELEGEAPHS AWD TELEPHONES. By Sir W. H. Prescs, K.C.B., 


&c., sometime President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 2s. 


ELECTRIC WIRING. By W. C. Cuinton, B.Sc. Lond., Demonstrator in 
the Pender Laboratory, University College, London. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
The above two volumes are written with particular reference to the require ments 
of the Examination of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


THE PACE OF WATURBRE. Popular Readings in Elementary Science. 
By the Rev. C. T. Ovenpen, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick's, Rector of Ennis- 
killen. With numerous Diagrams. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


an 


MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 


Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 


GRAEOIA! (Northern Greece, South and Peloponesnus). Two 
[Now ready. 


sheets in one case. 3S., cloth; 15. 6d. net, paper. 

GALLIA. One sheet. 2s., cloth; rs. net, paper. [Vow ready. 

BRITANNIA. One sheet. as., cloth; 1s. net, paper. [Now ready. 

HISPANIA. One sheet. 2s., cloth; 1s. net, paper. [Now ready. 

ITALIA (Northern Italy, South and Sicily). Two sheets in one case. 
38$., cloth ; 1s. 6d. net, paper. [Now ready. 

GERMANIA, RHAETIA, ILLYRIA, MOESIA, ko. One sheet. 2s., 
cloth ; 1s. net, paper. [Vow ready. 

PALESTINE, SYRIA and part of MESOPOTAMIA, and a Map 
showing St. Paul’s Voyages. Three Maps on one sheet. 2s., cloth; 
1S. net, paper. {Now ready. 

ASIA MINOR and MARE AEGAEBUM. Two Maps on one sheet. 2s., 
cloth ; 1s. net, paper. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE (at different epochs). Two Maps on one 
sheet. 2s., cloth; rs. net, paper. 

EGYPT and the EASTERN EMPIRES. Two Maps on one sheet. 2s., 


cloth ; 1s. net, paper. 
An Index is bound in cach case. 


°.° Mr. Murray's illustrated Educational List can be o»tainsad, post free, on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Faculty of Economics and Political Science, including Commerce and Industry. 


Mr. Murray begs to call the attention of Students to the following Works 
sulted to the Examinations in the Faculty. 


eee 


WORKS BY SIR HENRY S. MAINE, KGS. 


ANCIENT LAW; its Connections with the Barly 
History of Society and its Relations to Modern 
Ideas. Sixteenth Edition. 8vo, gs. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT. Four Essays. I. Prospects of 
Popular Government—II. Nature of Democracy.—III. Age of 
Progress. —IV. Constitution of the United States. Fifth Edition, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. The Whewell Lectures delivered 
at Cambridge in 1887. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OHINA: Her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By E. H. PARKER, 
Professor of Chinese at the Owens College ; Acting Consul-General 
in Korea, Nov., 1886-Jan., 1887; Consul in Hainan, 1891-2, 
1893-4 ; and in 1892-3 Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma 
Government. With 19 Maps, &c. Large crown 8vo, 8s. net. 

“ Mr. E. H. Parker brings to bear upon his subject an experience, an amount of 
personal insight, anda capacity for criticism so unusual. as to endow his pages with 
an intrinsic merit practically unequalled, ... Mr. Parker has produced a book 
which wiii be of value both on account of its wealth of information and independent 


criticism and for the additional light it sheds on Chinese topics treated of in other 
standard works."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND HMPIRH. By A. 
CALDECOTT, M.A. (Camb. and Lond.), sometime Fellow and 
Dean of St. John’s College, Cambridge; University Extension 
Lecturer under the Cambridge Syndicate ; Professor of Logic and 
Philosophy at King’s College, London. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown, 8vo, 3s. 6d. New Edition. With anew chapter, bringing 
the work entirely up to date, by F. A. KIRKPATRICK, M.A., 
University Extension Lecturer. . 


AN HISTORIOAL REVIEW of the DEVELOPMENT OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


THE GROWTH OF THE HMPIRB. By A. W. Jose. 
With many Coloured and other Maps and Diagrams. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“... an eminently useful book ... as serviceable as it is readable. 
systematic in method and accurate in statement." —G/ode. 

“. . . this excellent manual... That the colonial history of Great Britain 
should be worthily told was a crying need, and we congratulate Australia upon 


producing the historian, and the historian upon the production of an admirable 
boox.""— Daily Chronicle. 


COMMEHEROIAL KNOWLEDGB. A Manual of Business 
Methods and Transactions. By ALGERNON WARREN. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. a 

This text-book of Handelswwissenscha/t is designed for the use of students who 
intend to enter the higher branches of commercial life. It includes chapters on 

Supply and Demand; Free Trade and Protection; Partnership; Companies, 

Syndicates, and Trusts; Principal and Agent ; Contracts; Banking ; Transit ; 

Insurance ; Employers’ Liability ; Commercial Travellers ; Consuls ; &c. 


‘t The book should be used in every senior class both Æ our Board and private 
schools, and as an introduction to business life it should prove of great value.""— 
Statist. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By W. Cun. 
NINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Pro- 
fessor of Economic Science, King’s College, London. Crown 
Svo, 35. 

CONTENTS: Part I., Social Problems; Part II., Practical Ques- 
tions; Part III., Personal Duty. 


** To bring political economy down from the region of abstraction as Dr. Cunning- 
ham does, and to make it applicable to individual conduct, is not only perfectly 
Jegitimate, but a most fruitful and useful form of study. The whole book 1s wort 
reading, but especially the last chapters." — British Weekly. 


It is 


A SHORT HISTORY OF COINS AND CURRENCY. 
By Lord Avesury, F.R.S., &c. With many Illustrations 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


‘*. . . a treatise as fascinating as a romance.’’"—Oxtiook. 
“. . . avaluable and charmingly instructive member of Mr. Murray's excellent 
library.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF HUROPH, 350-1900. 
By OLIVER J. THATCHER and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Authors 
of ‘* Europe in the Middle Ages.” Revised and adapted to the 
requirements of English Colleges and Schools, by ARTHUR 
HIASSALL, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. With Bibliographies 
at the end of each section. With Maps and Genealogical Tables. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

‘©... a model of condensation, omitting no essential facts ... the volume is 


greatly enhanced by a wealth of maps and chronological and genealogical tables, 
Among general histories this will take a leading place."—Daudee Advertiser. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MODERN SBUROPHS. 
From the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 1453, to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By RICHARD Lopcs, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ This is a work of sterling merit. It is an exhaustive compendium of the facts 
of the last four centuries, and at the same time an /istotve raisonné of the develop- 


ment of the modern European State system. It is characterized throughout by great 
clearness and masculine common sense.” —Orz/ford Magazine. 


STUDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death 
of George II. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Chapters I. to IX. Bound together in 
One Volume for the special use of Candidates for the LoNDON 
UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. Bssays towards a Con- 
structive Policy. Edited by Laurie Macnus, M.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


1.—Aims and Methods. By the EDITOR. 

2—Ohurch Schools and Religious Hducation. By the Rev. 
BERNARD REYNOLDS, M.A. 

j= Reglatration and Training of Teachers. By Francis Srorr, 


dary Schools. By Sir Josnua G. Fitcu. 
Practical Studies. 


By T. A. 
EWINS. 


Languages. By H. W. Eve. 


tt Some of the leading experts of the day describe the need of reform and the lines 
it should take. . . . Professor Armstrong writes vigorously on the need for drastic 
reform in the schools in which our governing classes are educated, as the most 
important feature in the re-organization of a national educational programme. 
Messrs, Provand and Organ and Professor Hewins deal with the application of 
education to practical life in regard to industrial needs and commercial education.” 
— Times. 


RGAN, 


HLHMENTS OF POLITICAL HCONOMY. By James 
Bonar, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Malthus and his Work,” 
‘ Philosophy and Political Economy,” &c. Crown 8vo. [.Shortly. 


THEORIHS OF TAXATION. By G. ARMITAGE-SMITH, 
Principal of the Birkbeck Institute. Crown 8vo. [Shortly 


** Mr. Murray’s Educational Catalogue, containing— 


SIR WM. SMITH’S FAMOUS SERIES OF PRINCIFIAS, 
SMALLER MANUALS, and DICTIONARIES; 
THE STUDENT'S MANUALS; 


| 


' NEW SBRIBS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS, 


THE UNIVERSITY MANUALS; 
THE HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY ; 


wHl be sent post free on application. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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certain departments are inadequately equipped, and, owing to this and 
the great delay in their being organized, the University has not proved 
attractive to students in the departments to which we allude.” 

Finally, the Committee promises a further report on many questions 
still left untouched, and makes the following amongst other recom- 
mendations :—‘‘(1) That the responsibility of making good the 
£23,839. 6s., the amount of the Dickson frauds, be undertaken by 
the Government. (2) That for this year, pending the final report of 
the Commission, the Government make good the estimated excess of 
expenditure over revenue (£1,908. 5s. 4d.) less any amount that may 
be received from the graduates’ subscription, estimated at £600, and 
that the Government, as part of this contribution to the estimated 
deficit, pay the University interest at 3'f per cent. for 1902 on 
£23,839. 6s. (3) That the Government should empower two public 
accountants of high standing to investigate the working of the audit 
department.” 


CANADA. 


The two most important and largest cities of Canada are having a 
great deal of trouble at present in raising enough money to supply the 
ever growing demands of the schools. In Toronto the municipality 
burdened itself with an immense City Hall, which occupied some six 
years in building and cost a couple of millions of dollars. This, in 
hard times, raised the tax-rate so high that the Council tried to re- 
trench by cutting off what is termed ‘‘controllable expenditure.” It 
was claimed that the Municipal Council had the right to control the 
expenditure of the School Board, inasmuch as the former collected the 
taxes. The struggle has been going on for some months ; but I think 
the Legislature will back up the School Board in its contention that it 
is supreme in the matter of appropriations, being responsible only to 
the people. Toronto is growing rapidly, and the problem of school 
housing is very pressing. Notwithstanding the great increase in the 
number of private schools and the establishment of the new voluntary 
school, the situation seems but little relieved. The advocates of the 
voluntary school, nearly all of whom belong to the Anglican Church, 
made a desperate effort at the recent meeting of the Synod to have their 


school system unanimously endorsed, and quoted, in its defence, the © 


present Bill before the English House of Commons. The school has 
certainly been fairly successful ; but it is only an isolated instance, and 
cannot make any impression. If its advocates, who are so ‘‘ strong 
on religion,” 
construction of the Sunday schools, they would find enough work 
to fully occupy their time and a work which really needs special 
attention. 


In Montreal there is a different problem, though in it is involved |! 


the lack of money. The Protestant schools are overcrowded, and the 
Commissioners, having reached the limit of their resources, have 
threatened to exclude from the schools all children who might not, under 
the school law, be entitled to the benefit of these schools. 
ment showed that of 8,921 pupils only 6,776 were children of resident 
Protestants, the balance being non-resident Protestants 386, Jews 
1,526, and Roman Catholics 233. But just here, perhaps, a word is 
necessary as to this division between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
An assessment of I-4 per cent. is levied on real estate, and handed 
over by the city to the two Boards (Protestant and Roman Catholic) 
in proportion to the respective religion of those who pay. It happens, 
however, that Protestants are wealthy, and their school-children few in 
comparison with the Roman Catholics. Last year the Protestant 
Board, for 8,000 pupils, received 154,919 dols. from the city school 
tax, and other amounts from the Government, &c., to make up a total 
ordinary revenue of 219,173 dols.; whereas the Roman Catholic 
Board, for 16,000 pupils, received 177,863 dols. from the city school 
tax, and other amounts, to make a total ordinary revenue of 233,210 
dols. So the Protestant Board received nearly as much for about 
one-half the number of pupils. If the taxes are to be divided on a 
religious basis, and Roman Catholics insist on having their schools dis- 
tinctly Roman Catholic, it is difficult to see how this inequality can be 
avoided. The Protestants derive a great benefit from the present 
system of division of the taxes ; for, were it based on school population, 
they would greatly suffer. 

Some years ago a tax was levied on incorporated companies, and 
devoted to school purposes, to be divided in proportion to the school 
population. For the Roman Catholics, it was urged that a corporation 
had no soul and therefore could not be considered from a religious 
aspect. The Protestants replied that the great majority of the share- 
holders of such companies were Protestants and that the money col- 
lected for school purposes should be divided according to the religion 
of the shareholders. But this plan presented many difticulties, and, as 
there were at that time but few companies, the compromise was 
adopted. But now there is uneasiness because the companies have 
increased in number, and last year the taxes amounted to 46,612 dols., 
of which the Protestants received only 12,387 dols.; these figures 
would have been reversed if the amount had been divided according to 
the religion of the shareholders paid up, But when one states that the 

(Continued on page 574.) 


would turn their attention to the reformation and re- | 


The enrol- | 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S LIST. 


NEW AND USEFUL READERS. 


THE ROMANCE READERS, -voras 


Edited by C. L. THontson, late of the Somerville College, Oxford, and the Cambridge 
Training College ; Examiner in English Literature to the Central Welsh Board. 


TALES FROM THE GREEK. 


Consisting of Greek Myths and Stories from the Iliad and Odyssey very simply 
told. With 20 Illustrations by HELEN and JANET STRATTON. 168 pages. 
Cloth, 1s. 


THE CELTIC WONDER WORLD. 


Fairy Legends and Hero Tales from the Irish, Welsh, and Armorican, most or 
which have never before been nade accessible to School children. With many 
Illustrations. 156 pp. Cloth, rs. 


p 
. 


5 


The ainw are also issued in specially designed covers, gilt, suitable for gifl-books, 
at Is. Od. each. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


Now Ready. 


MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHUR. 
Edited for the use of Schools by C. L. THomson. Fully Illustrated by HELEN 
STRATTON. 156 pages. Cloth, 2s.; in specially designed cover, gilt, suitable 


for Prive, 2s. 6d. 

This collection is an abridgment, but not a paraphrase, of certain books of the 
“ Morte d'Arthur.”  Malory’s language is very slightly modernized, and only in 
such passages as might present difficulties to young readers. An endeavour has 
been made to bring into prominence the episodes of greatest ethical and literary 
beauty, while those less valuable in these respects have been omitted or abridged. 


WALL PICTURES FOR HISTORY LESSONS. 


Printed in Colours. 


FIRST SERIES. (Old English Series.) (Ready early in September. 
. OLD ENGLISH BYRNIB AND SHIELD. 
OLD PNOLISH DRINKING HORN. KING ALFRED'S 
9 4 


VIKING SHIP (adapted from Montelius’ “ Die Kultur Schwedens in Vor- 
christlicher Zeit,” and from photographs of the Gokstad boat). 
HARVESTING (from an Old English Calendar of the Eleventh Century). 
WILLIAM CROSSING THB CHANNML (from the Bayeux Tapestry). 
THE DHATH OF HAROLD (from the Bayeux Tapestry). 
Each Picture measures 23 by 18 inches, is on stout paper, varnished, 
with metal rims at top and bottom. 


These pictures have already been ordered by ONE HUNDRED OF THE 
LEADING SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 
Price gs. net the Set of Six ; or, separately, 2s. net each. Carriage free, gs. 6d. 


| | 
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A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. L. Tuomson, late of Somerville College, Oxford, and the Cambridge 
Training College. 


Part I. (E.C. 330-A.D. 1066). Price ıs. 6d. : 

Part If, (1066-1272). » Is. 6d. Bulg thet ed 

Part ITI. (1272-1485). » 2S. od. J : 
Literaturc.—"* This is the most rational attempt toimprove the teaching of history 


we have met with. Itis an admirable little book.” 


SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, &c. 
LES DEUX FEES, [Now ready. 
AND OTHER FRENCH PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 


By Vio.eT PARTINGTON, French Mistress at the Queen's College School, &c. 
In decorated paper cover, price gd. 


THE POPULAR “TEMPLE READERS.” 


THE TEMPLE READER. 
Edited by E. E. Speicnt, B.A. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, rs. 6d. net. 
The Schoo/master says :—*‘ It is altogether a charming book, and marks a very 
decided advance in the character of school readers.” 


THE MIDDLE TEMPLE READER. 
Edited by E. E. Spzicut, B.A. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. Sd. net. 
The Educational Review says :—* A rich fund of fresh reading matter for middle 
forms or classes. . . . Teachers should see this book before replenishing stock.’ 


THE JUNIOR TEMPLE READER. 
Edited by Clara L. THomson and E. E. Speicut, B.A. 
so full-page Hlustrations, 1s. 6d. net. 
The late Prof. J. M. D. Meiklejohn wrote :—'' The prettiest school book I ever 
saw, and thrice happy are the children who get it to read.” 


400 pages with over 


*.* Specimen copie- of any of the above books will be sent to Teachers on receipt 
of half the published price. 


Full EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE sent post free on 
application. 


LONDON: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, TEMPLE HOUSE, R.C 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 


WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


aT More than 200,000 copies of Mr. Stedman’s School Books have been 
sold. They are used in over 500 large Secondary Schools, including Bath, Bedford, 
Blundell's School, Charterhouse, Cheltenham, Clifton, Dulwich, Eton, Haileybury, 
Harrow, Hereford, Highgate, Malvern, Merchant Taylors’, Reading, Repton, 
Rossall, Rugby, St. Paul's, Sherborne, Westminster, Winchester. 
Initia Latina. Fifth Edition = 
First Latin Lessons. Sixth Edition ... 
First Latin Reader. Fifth Edition 
Selections from Cesar. Second Edition 
Selections from Livy. Second Edition fae; fe 
Easy Latin Passages for Unseen. Eighth Edition ... 
Exempla Latina. (With Vocabulary) ... oe aks ae me cae 
Easy Latin Exercises on the R. L. P. Eighth Edition .. _... 
Latin Compound Sentence. Second Edition. (With Vocabulary, 2s.) 
Vocabulary of Latin Idioms. Second Edition ... ay ae 
Notanda Quasdam. Fourth Edition. (With Vocabulary, 2s.) ... 
Latin Vocabularies. Tenth Edition ... 
Latin Examination Papers. Tenth Edition 
Junior Latin Examination Papers 
Steps to Greek. Second Edition 
Shorter Greek Primer ... .. Sct, sie a 
Easy Greek Passages for Unseen. Third Edition 
Greek Vocabularies. Second Edition 
Greek T-stament Selections. Third Edition 
Greek Examination Papers. Sixth Edition 
Basy Greek Exercises on Elementary Syntax 
Steps to French. Fifth Edition.. x 
First French Lessons. Fifth Edition he i ae 
Easy French Passages for Unseen. Fourth Edition 
Easy French Exercises. Second Edition ... 
French Vocabularies. Tenth Edition be 
French Examination Papers. Eleventh Edition 
Junior French Examination Papers ua 
German Examination Papers. Sixth Edition... 0... 
History and Geography Examination Papers. Second Edition 
General Knowledge Examination Papers. Fourth Edition 
English History Examination Papers... 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers 
Junior English Examination Papers ... 


SCIENCE BOOKS. 
Practical Chemistry. By W. Frexcu, M.A., Principal, 
Storey Institute, Lancaster. Part I. With numerous Diagrams, 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Suitable for Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary and Junior 
Locals. The teaching throughout is INDUCTIVE. 
In use at Sherborne School; Grammar Schools at Barnet, Bury, Darlington, 


Monmouth, St. Helen's, Wimborne: County School, Gowerton ; Salisbury School ; 


Dowanhill Academy, Glasgow ; Blairlodge School, Polmont: Technical Sch 
Belfast, Bolton, Cambridge, Stockport. © nuns Schools at 


Practical Mechanics, 
Illustrations and Diagrams. 


CONNAANGD AO AMO MWMAOAAANAAAD A AAAI AAD AAO ADO O 
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By SIpNEY H. Wers. With 75 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Sick a Tada ae a race Brighouse, Derby, Devonport, 
ubin, untermline, ivérpool, est am; Universit Colle e, Notti h . 
Royal College of Science, Dublin. y g ingham 


Practical Physics. By H. Srroup, D.Sc., M.A. 
115 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

In use at Epsom College; University Extension College, Colchester: Hutton 

Grammar School, Preston ; Bury Grammar School; Merchant Venturers’ College, 


Bristol ; Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne; St. Colman's College, 
Newry ; Technical Schools at Bath, Bolton, Everton, Lincoln, &c. . 


General Elementary Sclence. By J.T. DuNN, D.Sc., 
and V. A. MUNDELLA, M.A. With 114 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


In use at Fauconberge School, Beccles ; Dover College, Reading School, Northern 
Polytechnic, Kensington Coaching College, Wolverhampton School. 


Carpentry and Joinery. By F.C. WEBBER. Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Recommended by City and Guilds of London Institute. In use at the Technical 


PoR at Bolton, Brighouse, Bristol, Derby, Huddersfield, Leicester, St. Albans, 
C. 


The Principles of Magnetism and Electricity: 
An Elementary Text-Book. By P. L. Gray, B.Sc., formerly 


Lecturer on Physics in Mason University College, Birmingham. 
With 181 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


With 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


For the Autumn Term 


NOW READ. 


Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 
Ninety-nine Graduated Passages for Dictation, suitable for Pupils 
of from eight to twelve years of age. With Appendices, containing 
over fifteen hundred Spelling Words. 


The Makers of Europe. By E. M. Witmor-Buxton. With 
12 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

At present, while many most excellent books treat of each period or 
country separately or in detail, there are none suitable to put into the 
pupils’ hands for their own study and private reading, a want which 
this book will, it is hoped, supply. 


French Prose Composition. By R. R N. Baron, M.A. 
With Vocabularies and Notes. Crown vo, 2s. 6d. KEY, 3s. net. 
Suitable for Higher Forms and for Candidates for Army Examina- 
tions. Now in use at Edinburgh Academy; Victoria College, Jersey ; 
Leeds Institute ; Marlborough College ; Maritzburg College ; Xc. 


The Rose Reader. By Epwarp Rose. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. And in Four Parts: Parts I. 
and II., 6d. each; Part III., 8d. ; Part IV., 10d. 

A new method of teaching children to read, which gets over the 
great difficulty of the irregularity of English spelling by employing 
only regularly-spelt words till the learner has a firm grasp of the prin- 
ciples of reading, and of its practice. 


A Commercial Geography of Forelgn Nations. 
By F. C. Boon, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A Text-Book of Agricultural Botany. 
Porter, M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition. 
Additional Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Outlines of Biology. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Primer of Tennyson. By W.M. Dixon, M.A., Professor 
of English Literature at Birmingnam University. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By M. C. 
Rewritten, and with 


METHUEN’S JUNIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Edited by OLIVER D. INskip, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of Fram- 
lingham College, and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A., F.R.S.L., Head 
Master of the West Kent Grammar School, Brockley. 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above title a Series of 
School Class Books. These are adapted to the needs of the Lower 
and Middle Forms of Public Schools, and are suitable for the use of 
candidates preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local 
Examinations. 


A Class Book of Dictation Passages. 
WILLIAMSON, B.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
In use at over two hundred and forty large Secondary Schools, including Bath 
College, Blackheath School, Bradfield College, Cheltenham College, Edinburgh 


e 
Academy, Merchant Taylors’ School, Mill Hill School, Nottingham High School, 
St. Olave’s School, Southwark ; St. Paul's School. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. Edited by A. E. 
Rupig, M.A., Head Master of the Royal Naval School, Eltham. 
With Three Maps. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Adopted at Harrow ; St. Paul's School; Bath College ; Mill Hill School ; Owen's 
School, Islington; King’s Co lege, Canterbury; Aravon School, Bray ; Grammar 
School, Kirkby Ravensworth ; M oorside School, Okehampton; Wellington College 
(Salop) ; Dronfield Grammar School, &c. 


A Junior English Grammar. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
With numerous Passages for Parsing and Analysis, and a Chapter 
on Essay Writing. Crown 8vo, 240 pp., 2s. 

t It is obviously the work of a practical teacher. Altogether this neat little work 
seems excellently suited to the requirements of those for whom it is intended.”— 
Educational Times. 

A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. TYLER, B.A., F.C.S., 
Science Master at Framlingham College. With Seventy-three 
Illustrations. 


By W. 


W.C. 
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Roman Catholic schools, with double the number of pupils, have an 
ordinary income very little larger than the Protestant schools it should 
also be added that the two systems of schools are conducted in a totally 
different manner. The Roman Catholic Commissioners have directly 
under their control only eight schools, with about 3,700 pupils. The 
remaining schools are called ‘‘ subsidized schools,” and are conducted 
by religious Orders, who pay extremely small salaries and whose 
expenses are also light. In fact, it is becoming a great source of com- 
pan in Montreal that the religious communities are driving the 

oman Catholic lay teachers out of the profession. It is, however, the 
only way in which, under the present law, the Roman Catholic Board 
can possibly attend to the education of their children. Again, the Pro- 
testant Board is embarrassed by tbe increasing number of Jews in the 


SHORTHAND 


20th Century Editions. 


city. The majority of them attend the Protestant schools, either | 


because they are superior to the Roman Catholic or less objectionable 
to their religion. Last year there were 1,526 in the Protestant schools 
—an increase of 419—and this is largely increased this year. By the 
law, the Jew may pay his tax to either Board, and the practical work- 
ing of this gives rise to much confusion. It may happen that the few 
Jews who are real-estate owners contribute to the Roman Catholic 
Board, while the great majority (who contribute no taxes at all) send 
their children to the Protestant schools. 

These are some of the ditticulties met in Montreal by the mixture of 
religious with educational matters, and they have reached such a pitch 
that the Protestant Commissioners feel that they must rigorously exclude 
all pupils except resident Protestants, or apply to the Legislature for a 
larger school tax than 1-4 per cent. on real estate. 


——_— =- ee eee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MASTERS AND MANNERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir, —We must all sympathize with the hard case of the ‘* Science 
Master” from whom you print a letter in the August issue. Do all 
applicants for a post sufficiently consider their own qualifications before 
applying? It seems to me that this is the cause for much of the 
bitterness of unanswered applications. During the past three weeks I 
have been receiving applications for a vacant post. About sixty have 
applied in all; but more than half of these could not offer both the 
essential subjects which were so named on the notices sent to the 
agencies, some of whom I know faithfully reproduced my notice. 
Surely the heads of schools cannot be expected to write notes and 
provide postage for such cases During the time of my correspond- 
ence, for instance, I have received for the post of mathematical and 
science mistress several applications from classical specialists, who had 
never touched the essential subjects since matriculating three or four 

ears ago. I have often thought a short article at intervals in your 
journal on ‘‘ How to Apply for a Post ” might lessen the friction on 
both sides. — Yours truly, A HEAD MISTRESS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—In the matter of applications for appointments, head masters 
are more sinned against than sinning. When, on occasion, I have 
advertised for an assistant I have been inundated with communications 
from agents and their clients, and have received reams of testimonials 
from men whose qualifications have not at all corresponded with the 
requirements stated in my advertisement. If men will apply for ap- 
pointments for which they are not qualified, they can hardly ex- 
pect to be answered. The usual practice, I believe, is to send back 
testimonials to the agent. Does your correspondent complain of this ? 
If so, I think he is a little unreasonable. Head masters have not 
much time to spare.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Ex-HEAD MASTER. 


A VOLAPUK FOR NEOLOGISMS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—Permit me to suggest that something might be done at least 
to prevent the international babel getting yearly worse, by reason of 
unnecessary additions to the peculiar vocabularies of civilized nations. 

Might not representatives from national academies in international 
congresses arrange universal names for new substances, inventions, dis- 
' coveries, institutions, and ideas ? 

All races could not pronounce the words alike, but care might 
be taken that they could be spelt the same, and yet regularly, according 
to the rules of each language, or with the smallest variation, especially 
as regards the initial letter.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES G. STUART-MENTEATH. 

23 Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 

AUKI 23. 


The unanimity with which teachers pronounced a favour- 
able verdict on the Twentieth Century Edition of PITMAN'S 
‘Shorthand Instructor,” issued last Autumn, exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations. This success has left us no 
alternative but to extend the improvements to ‘‘ The Teacher,” 
‘The Manual,” and ‘The Reporter.” These New Editions 


are now ready. 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


The Phonographic Teacher --- --- Price 6d. 
The Manual eee ce ae diod 


The Reporter ae sat ss vee „ 28 6d. 
Complete Instructor «=. = + 4 988 6d. 


Shorthand Books for Reading Practice. 


Shorthand Exercises (for use with “The 
Teacher”)  ... ea he a 
Shorthand Gradus (for use with “The 
Manual” or “ Instructor”) oo a 2d. 
Reporting Exercises -e e 
Progressive Studies in Phonography --- ,, Is. Od. 
And many others. 


Price ld. 


These works are commended to Teachers not merely because they 
are the most modern and perfect exposition of the system, but because 
by their use the pupil is advanced in his studies with greater ease and 
greater speed, as the success of the new ‘ Instructor” last session was 
a sufficient testimony. 


Another important aid to the study of Shorthand 


will be found in the columns of “The Phonetic 
Journal” (price One Penny, weekly). 


On October 4th a Series of Practical 
Lessons beginning with the very rudi- 
ments of the System will appear in “The 
Phonetic Journal,’ and Teachers are 
recommended to bring it to the notice of 
the members of their Beginners’ Classes. 


Complete Catalogue of Shorthand and Commercial Books 
sent post free on application. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 


1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


FOR 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


E! CENTRAL OFFICE— 
ASSOCIA, LONDON.” 


I4 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Datron .— 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President :— 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Associated Board :— 


THOMAS THRELFALL, Ese. (R.A.M.), Chairman. 

HON. G. W. SPENCER LYTTELTON, C.B. (R.C.M.), Deputy Chairman. 
SIR ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus. Doc., St. Ann., Cantas. ET Epin., LL.D., Principal of R.A.M. 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Bart., M.A. Mus. Doc., Cantas., Oxon. eT Dust., D.C.L., Director of K.C.M. 


OSCAR BERINGER, Eso. EATON FANING, Esa., Mus. Doc., CANTAB. 
PROF. JAMES DEWAR, F.R.S., &c. Royal SIR WALTER PARRATT, M.V.O., Mus. Doc., Oxon. Royal 
WALTER MACFARREN, Esvy. Academy of | PROF. SIR CHARLES V. STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., > College oy 
EDMUND MACRORY, Es., K.C., J.P. Music. ' Mus. Doc., CANTAB. ET Oxon. | Music. 
CAV™ ALBERTO RANDEGGER. | FRANKLIN TAYLOR, Esa. 
Honorary Treasurer:—-CHARLES MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 
Auditor: —LESLEY C. PROBYN, Esq. 
Secretar: — JAMES MUIR, Esq. CENTRAL OrFicE—14 Hanover Square, Lonpon, W. 
Bankers:—BANK OF ENGLAND, Western Brancu, BurtinGTOoN GARDENS, LONDON, W. 
Examiners to the Board; 

Cave CARLO ALBANESI. | Francis E. GLapstowe, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. Cave ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
W. G. Atcock, Esq., Mus. Bac., Dunelm. | ALrreD Hospay, Esq. F. J. Rean, Esq., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
Señor E. FERNANDEZ ARBOS. W. Stevenson Hovte, Esq. H. W. RicHarps, Esq., Mus. Bac., Dunelm. 
Jons FRANCIS BARNETT, Esq. Haypn Inwarps, Esq. Henry R. Ross, Esq. 

ARMADUKE M. Barton, Esq. Basit. Jounson, Esq. Emite SAURET, Esq. 
Geo. J. Bennett, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. FREDERIC Kina, Esq. Hernert F. SHARPE, Esq. 
ARTHUR C. Bent, Esq. T. B. Knott, Esq. ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Esq., Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Oscar BERINGER, Esq. Francis Kornay, Esq. W. H. Squire, Esq. 
G. H. BetTjemann, Esq. Grorce Laxciey, Esq. Prof. Sir CHARLES V. STANFORD, D.C.L., M.A., Mus. 
Henry Brower, Esq. Epwin H. Lemarg, Esq. Doc., Cantab. et Oxon. 
Sir JOHN FREDERICK BripGz, Mus. Doc., Oxon. Cuarves HarrorD Lioyp, Esq., M.A., Mus. Doc., FRANKLIN TAYLOR, Esq. 
ALFRED BURNETT, Esq. | Oxon. oun THomas, Esq., Pencerdd Gwalia. 
FREDERIC CLIFFE, Esq. | WALTER MACFARREN, Esq. . Henry Tuomas, Esq. 
FREDERICK CORDER, Esq. ' SrewarT MAcPHERsoN, Esq. ALBERT VISETTI, Esq. 
RicHARD CuninGs, Esq. | Sir George C. Martin, Mus. Doc. S. P. WADDINGTON, Esq. 
Francis W. Davenroxt, Esq. | Tosias MATTHAY, Esq. FRED WALKER, Esq. 
H. WaLForp Davies, Esy., Mus. Doc., Cantab. GRAHAM P. Moore, Esq. Hans WESSELY, Esq. 
J. St. O. Dyxes, Esq. ARTHUR O'Lgary, Esq. W. E. WHITEHOUSE, Ei 
Henry R. Evers, Esq. | ARTHUR OswaLD, Esq. C. Lee WiLLia{ms, Esq., Mus. Bac., Oxon. 
Eaton Faning, Esq., Mus. Doc., Cantab. FRYE Parker, Esq. Cuarves Woon, Esq., M.A., Mus. Doc., Cantab. 
Henry Gapsny, Esu. Sir WALTER Parratt, M.V.O., Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
ALFRED Gizson, Esq. ' Prof. Esgngzer Prout, B.A., Mus. Doc., Dub, et Edin. 

The Associated Board holds Examinations throughout the United These Examinations are of graduated difficulty, so as to provide a 


ge Sa and in the Colonies, in both Theoretical and Practical Music. : complete series of tests from the Elementary Grade School to the 
(1) Local Oontre H o ations iidne. Senior wand ' Senior Grade Local Centre Examination, suited to Candidates of all 
? 


Junior Grades, conducted by two Examiners. These are held degrees of proficiency. The subjects for Examination are as follows :— 
annually, in March and Apul, at all Centres, and in London | 
and a few Suburban Centres, a second time each year in Nov- | RUDIMENTS OF MUSIO. | VIOLIN. 

| HARMONY AND GRAM- | VIOLA. 


ember and December. 


Full particulars will be found in Syllabus A, which will be A 
sent on application to the Secretary. MAR OF MUSIO. VIOLONCELLO 
(2) School Bxaminations, including Higher, Lower, and Ele- | GOUNTHRPOINT. DOUBLHE BASS. 
aay Grades. Candidates for these Examinations may be | m HARP. 
entered either by Heads of Schools or by individual Teachers. | PIANOFORTE. 
In the latter case, neither the Teacher nor the Candidate need WIND INSTRUMENTS. 
necessarily be connected with a school. ORGAN. SINGING. 


The School Examinations are held at three periods— ; . iis 
(a) March-April, (4) Jun e-J uly, (c) October-November. They The Board gives annually Six Exhibitions, tenable for two years. 


are conducted by one Examiner. These Exhibitions are limited to Candidates in the Local Centre 
Entries for the October-November period will be received not | Examinations who are under twenty years of age, and who fulfil 
later than October 8th, 1902. certain conditions set forth in each Syllabus. 


anai ennai ee ine pagar pa Syllabuses, Forms of Entry, Papers set in previous years, and all 
Singing Examination, will be found in Syllabus B, | information, can be obtained from the Central Office, 14 Hanover 
which will be sent on application to the Secretary. Square, London, W. 


Syllabuses A and B for 1903 are now ready, and can be obtained on application 
to the Central Office. 
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ROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


The Principles and Practice of Teaching and 


Class Management. By Joseru Lannon, F.G.S., 
Vice-Principal and late Master of Method in the 


Saltley Training College. FirtH Epition. Crown 
8vo, 532 pp., 5s. With Appendices, including: A 
Brief Sketch on Mental Science; The Kindergarten 
System ; Suggestions respecting the Criticism of Les- 
sons. 


“It is primarily intended for training college students, and Mr. Landon's 
experience of nearly a quarter of a century as a master of method has given him 
rare opportunities of studying their needs, and how they may be best supplied ; but 
it appeals to teachers generally, and the larger portion of the book is no less 
applicable to secondary than to primary, or would-be primary, schools. . . . The 
book is, in the best sense of the word, an independent study—that is, it makes free 
use of the labours of previous theorists and investigators—but these, in each case, 
are discussed and tested ; the ground plan and general conception of the work are 
the writer's own.”—The Journal of Education. 


‘ We have no hesitation in saying that this is one of the best treatises on this 
subject which has appeared for some time, and we cannot too strongly recom- 
mend it to the attention of all interested in the practical work of education.”—The 
Educational News, 


__ “Sound as to its principles, and thoroughly practical in its suggestions for carry- 
ing them out, this book is a valuable addition to pedagogics. Primarily intended 
for students in training, it will be found helpful and stimulating to all teachers, 
while pupil-teachers perusing it will be led to form a grand ideal of their profession 
and its possibilities." —The Board Teacher. 


A Manual of Expressive Reading, By Pro- 
fessor J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 284 pp., 2s. 6d. 


“A marked improvement in the reading of his pupils must follow its careful 
perusal by a Ses ae ai many a E abe laos Higa the gratitude of his 
congregation by humbly submitting himself to Professor Meiklejohn's training." — 
The Schoolmaster. i : s 


__ | T like the design and execution of your ‘ Manual of Expressive Reading’; and 
if it were well worked through, our school reading would be very much more refined 
and intellectual than now it is.”—The Rev. J, f, Faunthorpe, Principal of the 
Whitelands College, Chelsea. 


“I have read parts of it with much pleasure, and feel sure it will supply a 
8 B. 


long-felt want for pupil-teachers and students in training colleges.” — 
Tucker, Principal of Pupil-Teachers’ College, Liverpool. s 


The New Freehand Drawing Cards. By 


FRANK G. Jackson, of the Birmingham Municipal 
School of Art; Author of ‘ Lessons in Decorative 
Art” and “ Theory and Practice of Design.” 


STANDARDS III., IV., and V., 28. each. 
STANDARDS VI. and VII., 28. 6d. each. 


In strong Cloth Cases. 


The whole Series comprise Exercises in— 
I. ae with the Pencil from lined examples—ruled and Free- 
an 
II. Outlining from copies drawn in mass. 
III. Outlining with the Pen from examples of written and floral forms. 
IV. Outlining of forms with the Pencil, to be afterwards filled in with 
Tones, in lines, water-colour, or with coloured chalks. 
V. Outlining with the Brush. 
VI. Direct Drawing with the Brush in mass. 
VII. Geometry, Stencilling, and Freehand combined. 


“ Nothing so good has yet been offered to teachers of drawing as this excellent 
series of cards.”—The Schoolmaster. 


‘Theseo cards are excellent... . There should be a large demand for these 
cards.”—The Head-Teacher. 


“It far surpasses anything we have seen.”’—The Girls’ Mistress. 


tt These new copies are, in short, the only freehand copies worth buying, for 
they will teach the teachers as well as the students.”— Scienoe and Art. 


LONDON : A. M. HOLDEN, 11 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


D. C. HEATH & CO’S LIST. 


The Frish and Welsh Erams., 1903. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. 


Edited, with General Introduction, special Introductions to the separate Poems, 
Notes, and Questions on the Literary Art of the Compositions, &c., by A. P 
WALKER, M.A. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 3d. [Contains the Poems set for these 
Examinations. ] 


Mérimée’s “ Colomba.” 


New Edition, with Vocabulary. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
fa A. Fontaine, Ph.D. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. Also, Bxercises in 
ench Composition based on “ Oolomba.” Sewed, 4d. 


By the new Professor of Education at London University. 


The Herbartian Psychology applied to Edu- 


cation. 
By Jonn Apams, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Send for List of other volumes in Heath's Pedagogical Library. | 


What is Nature Study ? 


‘The Nature Study Exhibition affords a practical object-lesson as to the hazy 
views that are held and the very wide and loose interpretation that is placed on the 
term ‘ Nature Study’ by English teachers."—R. HEDGER WALLACE. 


Mr. Scott’s Nature Study and the Child 


(6s.) is the most comprehensive and the most stimulating and the most practical 
work upon the subject which has yet appeared. 


TWO NOTABLE NEW BOOKS FOR THE PRIMARY 
AND KINDERGARTEN SCHOOLS. 


Lessons in the use of English. 


By Mary F. Hype. First Three Years’ Work. In Three Parts. Crown 8vo, 
od. each. Complete, as. 
Absolutely the best, clearest, most logical, most economical, and most effective 
course in elementary language. 


A Primer of Work and Play. 


By Epitu G. Atcer. With Coloured Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


7% by 575. 
Worth every penny of its price. Every infant teacher should see it. 
t An admirable book for very little children.’ — Tke Queen. 


“ This dainty little volume is designed for the very little child who delights in 
imitation and mimicry. Ic is eminently suggestive.” — Teachers’ Aid. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Heath’s Practical French Grammar. 


By W. H. Fraser, B.A., and J. Souarr, B.A., Professors in the Romance 
Department, Toronto University. With an Introduction by Witttam RONERT- 
son, M.A., Examiner in Modern Languages for the University of Aberdeen. 
Crown 8vo. Section I., 2s. Section li., 2s. 5d. Complete, 3s. 6d. 

“ Extremely good. I intend to introduce it throughout the school.”—J. E- 

Mansion, B.A., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 

“Iam charmed with it."—Miss L. F. Topp, Woodside School, Glasgow. 

“I am delighted with the book.”—W. Brown, M.A., Public School, Broxburn, 

.B. 


“I know no French Grammarthat at all approaches it as a working school-book. 
—J. A. Porter, M.A., Mountjoy School, Dublin. 


Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprache. 
A Practical Course in German for Beginners. By ARNOLD WERNER-SPAN- 
HOOFD. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 


Teachers who used this book last year are most pleased with the results obtained. 
Many new introductions are promised for the ensuing term, and the Publishers have 
received many such testimonials as the following :— 


“I am especially struck with the excellence of your ‘Lehrbuch.’ I have studied 
it very carefully, and have put aside the idea (which I once had) of providing such a 
book myself—so exactly does yours represent my ideal of what such a book should 
be.” — ALEX. K. Dalas, M.A., George Watson's College, Edinburgh. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Send for Complete Lists to: 


D. ©. HEATH & CO., 14 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The University Tutorial Series. 
NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Designed to cover the requirements of the 


REVISED MATRICULATION SYLLABUS, 


(LONDON UNIVERSITY.) 


Matriculation Bnglish Course. By W. H. Low, M.A. Lond., and 


f RIGGS, M.A. Camb., F.Z.S. . Bd. 
ans book contains grammar, analysis, composition, précis-writing, and para- 
phrase. 


Matriculation Latin Passages. Being a selection of Prose and Verse 


from the best Latin Writers. Edited by B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 
3s. 6d. Key, . net. (/n preparation. 


Matriculation Latin Unseens. Being the Passages set for Translation 
rom Unprescribed Books, 1875-1902. 18, 
Tutorial Greek Oourse. 
Matriculation Modern History. Being the History of England 1485- 
or with some reference to the Contemporary History of Europe and Colonial 
velopments, By C. S. FEaRrENSIDE, M.A. Oxon. 8s. 6d. 


Matriculation Geography, Physical and General. 

The New Matriculation Algebra. Being the Tutorial Algebra, 
Elementary Course, adapted to the London Matriculation Revised Syllabus 
and containing a Chapter on Graphs. By Rurgert Deakin, M.A. 88. 6d. 

Matriculation Advanced Algeb Edited by 


m. BRIGGS, LL. D., M.A. : . 
The Now Matriculation Ohemistry. Being the Tutorial Chemistry, 
Part I., with Matriculation Supplements on Metals and their Compounds and 
the Chemistry of Daily Life. By G. H. Baitey, D.Sc. Lond. 48. 6d. 
Matriculation Physics: Heat, Light, and Sound. By R. W. 
TEWART. c. Lond., and Jonn Don, M.A., B.Sc. 6d. (Ready. 


Tho New Matriculation Botany. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc. 88. 6d. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, 1903. 


(OLD REGULATIONS.) 


JANUARY 1903. 
Ovid.—Tristia, Book I. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and F. P. 
HIPHAM, M.A. Lond., F.C.P. Text and Notes. 18.6@. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Ovid.—Tristia, Book III. By A. H. Acicrort, M.A. Oxon., and F. G. 
LAISTOWE, M.A. Lond. and Camb. (Uniform with Book I.) 
Huripides.—Alcestis. By J. H. Havpon, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 8s. 6d. 
JUNE 1903. 


ey, A aA i ae Oxon. 
OXFORD LOGAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 


Caesar.—Gallic War. By A. H. Acctcrort, M.A. Oxon., in collaboration 


with F. G. Praistowg, M.A., and others. Books IV., V., VI. Text and 
Notes. 1g. 6d. each Book. Vocabulary, 18. each Book. 


Buripides.—_Medea. By J. THomrson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. 
Tr Oxon. Text and Notes. 8g. 6d. 
Homer.—Odyssey, Books IX., X. By J. H. Hayvpvon, M.A. Lond. and 


amb., and A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes. 28. 6d. 
Horace.—Odes, Books III., IV. By A. H. Atitcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 
others. ‘Text and Notes. 18. Gd. each. Vocabulary, 18. each. 


L E Book VI. a A Foi a Oxon., and B. J. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Book IV. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 
. Mitts, M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 18. 


Buripides.—Medea. By J. THomvson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Mitts, 
oe Oxon. Textand Notes. 8a, 6d. 
orace.—Odes, Book ITI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 


H 
Maves, M.A. Camb. and Lond. Text and Notes. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, 18. 

at Pe XXI. By A. H. Aticrort, M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes. 

eo oca u ary, ls. 6d. 

Vergi!.— Aeneid, Book VI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Hayss, M.A. Text and Notes. ls.6d. Vocabulary, ls. 

Complete Catalogues, and Lists of Books Classified for each of the “ollowing 

Examinations, may be had free on application :— 

LONDON UNIVERSITY, Royal University of Ireland, and Intermediate 

Education Board, Cambridge and Orford Locals and College of Preceptors, 


Leaving Certificate (Scotland), SOUTH KENSINGTON, and other 
Examinations. 


[Za preparation. 


and Geomet 


Text and Notes. 


MILLs, 


Lonpon: W. B. CLIVE, UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS. 
WAREHOUSE, 157 DRURY LANE, W.C. 
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SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page... $5 10 0 Half Page .. .. £3 0 0 
Quarter Page ... 115 o One-Eighth Page ... o 17 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Prerpatp RATES FOR SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
6d. per line; minimum charge, 5s. 

Situations Vacant and Engagements Wanted.—30 words for 2s. ; each 
to words after, 6d. 

Leotures, Classes, Non-Resident Engagements, &c.—48 words for 3s. ; 
each 8 words after, 6d 

An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with Orrick ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 
[Advertisers are reminded that '' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
Names at Post Offices are not taken in, but are sent at once tothe Returned Letter 


Office.”) 

Ai Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
1 THE PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 BRoapway, LuDGATE HILL, 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., should 
be made payable to Wittiam Rice ; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, ‘‘ The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch." Postage stamps can only be 
received at the rate of thirteen to the shilling. . 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 1os., a postcard or a stamped 


envelope must be enclosed. 
Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating Jull name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 


be ‘ crossed." 


LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LuDGATE HILL, E.C. 


HOW TO WORK THE EDUCATION BILL. 
By H. MACAN. 


PART I.—THE CENTRAL COUNTY MACHINERY. 


OW that the main lines of the Bill are definitely settled, 
as far, at any rate, as the machinery to be employed by 
the County Councils is concerned, it is important that these 
bodies should lose no time in making up their minds as to the 
line of action to be adopted in starting the Act, and should, at 
the same time, familiarize themselves with their new duties. 
The Bill cannot now be passed much before Christmas, which 
means that the initial action of the County Councils in forming 
the Authorities cannot be taken before January 1, 1903, which 
leaves only three months of preparation before the financial 
duties must be taken over on March 31. Many County Councils, 
however, do not meet in January, and it is plain that the time 
between a February Council and the appointed day is all too 
short for launching any scheme which has not been fully 
thought out beforehand. 

The first question every County Council must consider is 
whether or no it will do all in its power to establish one Authority 
for all educational purposes in the county. No one can doubt 
that this is the ideal state of affairs, and the Bill, without 
establishing this one Authority, makes its establishment possible. 
There are three factors in the creation of such an Authority, and 
the County Council as such must be prepared to make sacrifices 
in each direction. These are (a) representation, (4) delegation, 
and (c) finance. 

(a) Let it be granted that the Council decides, even if the Act in 
final form does not make it clear or imperative, that the Authority 
shall consist of two-thirds representative members elected 
by and from the ratepaying bodies and one-third co-optative 
members who are educational experts. Let x = the total number 
of members of the Authority, and let it be some odd number 
divisible by 3 between 15 and 45. Then the County Council, 
as concession No. I, must be prepared to restrict its own 
members to the numbers }2+1 (or +3 or +5 in the larger 
bodies), leaving a number }.r—42—1 to be directly appointed 
by the Councils of those minor Local Authorities to which the 
Bill gives autonomy in elementary matters. Thus, if there 
were, Say, six non-county boroughs or urban bodies with the 
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higher population limit, [(3.,—1) + 6] members might be offered 
to each of those which agreed to join in a common County 
Authority. As this number will not affect that of the other 
two components, it is plain that any minor body standing out 
need only reduce the total number of the members of the 
Authority, giving the county a relatively greater majority. 

Two very strong arguments are available to induce the 
minor bodies thus to join in. First, the County Council can 
say: “ You are given by the Bill no technical or secondary 
powers (for the concurrent penny is a drop in the ocean and 
already pledged pretty generally), hence can correlate nothing 
in your own area or the surrounding district ; while the county 
can rate you as it likes, without your direct consent, even for 
the benefit of the district around you. Once you get members 
on the County Committee you havea say in the whole education 
in all grades of the whole county.” 

Secondly, the County Council can point out that even the 
County Councillors representing these minor areas will scarcely 
be able to sit on the County Education Authority—certainly 
while it is discussing elementary education ; hence, unless 
they consent to an “in-and-out” arrangement like that pro- 
posed for Irish members by the Home Rule Bill, any area 
asserting its autonomy for elementary education will lose all 
touch with the higher education of the county as well.. Of 
course, there is the possibility of a county appointing separate 
Authorities for the different grades ; but of this more must be 
said later. 

(6) Now, so far as the Bill has gone, it is not quite plain 
whether the County Council must or may delegate all powers 
(except raising a rate or borrowing money) to the Authority. It 
is true that the borough representatives are struggling for the 
“ confirmation-of-the-minutes” business which now prevails 
(and is such a scandal) on Town Councils. What is settled 
in private and after sober argument on details in committee 
comes up again in public in the Council, and thus allows 
any mouthing demagogue who lives only for the cheers of 
the gallery to put the Committee to the trouble of defending 
every trifling technicality which the ordinary member of the 
Council has not the knowledge even to understand. It may be 
taken for granted, however, that the larger and more important 
counties will not stand any compulsion in this direction, and 
that the “ may” now almost invariably acted on in technical in- 
struction matters will continue to control the delegation. Mr. 
Hobhouse, at any rate, may be trusted to see to this in Com- 
mittee in October. 

Presuming this is so, the County Councils must obviously 
make the further concession of giving full powers to the Author- 
ity and let it be a separate entity, subject to reports which 
require no confirmation and an annual estimate and budget, 
which may give rise to a full-dress debate. In any case, it 
would be most unfair to the co-opted expert members if a de- 
cision in committee arrived at by the aid of their advice, if not 
by their votes, could be reversed in Council, where they could 
not defend their action; much more so if the minor Local 
Authorities join in, and their Councils (as they must) renounce 
their powers. Otherwise there might arise the farce of referring 
everything done to all the constituent and contributory Councils, 
who would in all probability disagree among themselves. It 
may also be mentioned that many decisions in committee are 
arrived at on the advice (often containing much confidential 
matter) of expert officials ; and it is not etiquette for them to 
speak at Council meetings in counties, though they do so in 
boroughs. 

(c) Now, as regards finance : there is no reason why, from the 
data to hand, every Council should not at once be in a position 
to tackle this question. What is wanted is, first, to work out the 
average cost per head per scholar in the county as a whole—I 
say “average ” advisedly, for I do not believe that at first, at any 
rate, it will be necessary or desirable to attempt to “jump” up 
the voluntary to the Board cost—then to compute how much of 
this can come from the Parliamentary grant, the fee grant, the 
Agricultural Rating Act, and the new 7s. Treasury grant (a 
small sum also comes from sale of books, fees, &c., and in some 
counties may be important). The difference between this and 
the total cost for all the scholars in the county gives the 
amount to be raised by a general county rate if equalized over 
the whole county. Next, similar computations should be made 
for the county, presuming that the autonomous elementary areas 
stand out, and for each of these areas separately, taking in for 


each the necessitous School Board grants, if any. It is very im- 
portant in the latter cases to sez how much each area loses by 
the abolition of the special aid grant, as it is quite on the cards 
that to a certain class of towns this produced more than the new 
grant will give. Take a suburb with a very high ratable value 
like Wimbledon, where all the schools are voluntary : the dis- 
tribution of the special aid grant on the urban basis has pro- 
duced more per head than will the new grant with its restrictions 
as regards the product of a 1d, rate. Thus tables can be 
compiled showing how much each autonomous urban district 
will have to raise by rate and by how many pence in the £ this 
is above or below the county average rate. Now, as regards 
those towns with a rate required higher than the county average, 
there will be little fear of these standing out if the County 
Council will concede to them the average rate : in many counties 
this will mean from d. to 1d.—not a very high price for unity. 

As regards the other towns whose rate would be lower if 
separate, the County Council will have to compensate them 
either by allowing them to keep their differential rate, though 
otherwise joined, or, better, by offering them on the secondary 
or higher education side special privileges, involving probably 
the product of, say,a 14d. or ‘4d. rate, levied over the whole area 
served by the town, for the benefit of their local institutions : it 
is obvious that, as the area served is often three or four times 
that of the central town, the gain in rate will be very con- 
siderable. l 

Such are my proposals to secure even from the imperfections 
of the Billa single Local Authority for each county. Mutatis 
mutandis, they apply to union between a county and one or 
more county boroughs; but I think that it is very improbable 
that many such unions will take placé, the counties proper having 
a much greater hold already over the elementary schools and a 
more perfect machinery for dealing with the whole question. _ 

It is obvious, however, that much of the purpose in view will 
be defeated if all grades of education are not under the control 
of the same Committee. The discussions on the Bill have not 
reached this point yet, but it is hoped that it will not be optional 
—at any rate, in counties—to establish a separate machinery for 
elementary education. I say “in counties,” for those boroughs 
with School Boards which have been foolish enough to tie their 
hands with “concordats,” instead of dealing with the School 
Boards faithfully by means of Clause VII. of the “ Directory ” 
and the Cockerton judgments, will, I fear, feel bound to take over 
the School Board and its machinery as a separate organization 
for elementary education. There are interesting developments 
going on even now in some towns as to whether the town 
clerk (or organizing secretary, as the case may be) or the 
School Board clerk is to perform the function of the lion to the 
other’s lamb. It isnot generally known that, although only “a” 
Committee is mentioned in the Technical Instruction Acts, it 
has been ruled that this allows of any number of co-ordinate 
Committees. A fortiori, the wording of Section 12 of the Bull 
even suggests such a deplorable state of affairs. To allow 
separate bodies to spend their separate rates without consulta- 
tion or mutual knowledge would be disastrous. On the other 
hand, one Committee whose right hand knoweth what its left 
is doing jso facto makes all the Cockerton decisions null 
and void. 

Just a word, before finishing this section of the article, on the 
selection of the co-optative or expert members. The excision of 
the “option” makes it important that some of these should have 
special knowledge ofthe elementary schools. Hence lifelong chair- 
men of existing School Boards will be peculiarly eligible. Secre- 
taries (who are generally laymen and honorary) of diocesan 
associations possess also a fund of useful knowledge. Retired 
H.M.I.’s will also, where available, be eligible ; while acting, of 
course, they will not be so. Teachers in schools receiving 
grants from the Authority will naturally be excluded, but the 
head masters (or even assistants) of first-grade non-rate-grant- 
earning schools will always be available. The same applies to 
mistresses of women’s colleges, &c. Principals and professors 
of University colleges, where not rate-aided, will also be most 
useful ; and all over the country there are numerous retired ex- 
perts both in secondary and in tertiary education. The example 
of the London County Council in putting on “ representatives ” 
of scholastic or other trades unions should be strenuously 
avoided. In the same way, no clerical person should be co- 
opted. Ifa ‘‘squarson” is, as often, a member of the County 
Council, he may thus get on, but to put on any of the truculent 
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fighting parsons of any of the denominations would be fatal to 
eficiency. Besides, where is one to stop if this principle is 
adopted? Curiously enough, the most useful clerics of any 
would probably be a bishop and a Salvation Army captain. 

In my next article I propose to deal with office organization, 
grouping of schools, and managers. 


EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES. 


(Continued front page 510.) 


HAT are called “recitations” may be mentioned as 

another general agent in the promotion of individuality. 
These are “ lessons” in any school subjects conducted in a con- 
versational question-and-answer fashion. Among the little 
ones they are used as a direct means of imparting information ; 
in the higher grades and in college courses the previously 
assigned subject is prepared by the class, and the information 
is elicited in several ways, free criticism being permitted. The 
teacher may give a brief résumé of the topic, and then call upon 
one and another student to enlarge upon a given point; ora 
packet of cards with the names of the scholars inscribed on 
them may be handed to the professor, who draws at random, 
and calls upon the individual to take up some part of the 
subject: or—and this seems a very stimulative method in 
grade schools—one child is selected to give a part of the 
résumé, being subsequently required to substantiate to his 
questioning companions, either verbally or on the blackboard, 
his selection of points, employment of words, omission of matter, 
&c. The teacher takes little apparent part in such a lesson, 
though actually controlling, guiding, checking, encouraging, as 
the need arises. The pleasant recollections of such spirited 
recitations in the Brookline ( Mass.) schools are still vivid. The 
play for individuality, command of language, broadening of 
conception, and self-control, so offered and acquired, appear to 


be assisted by the custom uf co-education ; no distinction being ° 


made between the sexes in such exercises. 

In reply to the inquiry, By what means is self-respect aroused 
in schools? the most frequently assigned method has been 
summarized by President Eliot, of Harvard, as that which 
permits of the “joy of self-achievement.” It consists in setting 
children to do what they can do well, what is within their 
powers, though effort is rightly required and some degree of 
resourcefulness demanded. This method combines the pleasure 
of doing with the stimulus of well earned success, and brings 
new happiness and interest to the teacher equally with the child. 
It presupposes a free hand for the teacher and a liberal in- 
clusion of possibilities for manual work in the kindergarten and 
lower grades (for all doing to the little child is concrete). 
Nevertheless, the same spirit of pleasurable interest is apparent 
among the student members present at a successful University 
conference or. Seminar, where the more developed intellects 
bring their contributions of careful mental “ doing ” in research 
work to the touchstone of experienced criticism. 

Until there is a reduction in the size of classes in this country, 
little opportunity offers for making the most of this valuable 
agency. The cause for this criticism obtains to some extent also 
across the water. At the same time even the modified intro- 
duction of this method in the United States is, I think, largely 
responsible for the good understanding between pupils and 
professors evident throughout school life — the children seem 
so confident of being understood, of being recognized as living 
entities, of not being confounded with machine-made stencil 
patterns. A very happy, homelike atmosphere usually prevails 
in the schools of all grades. 

The third method, which is considered by some to foster the 
development of individual powers, is found in the high schools and 
colleges, where it is still the source of heated controversy. I 
refer to the system of “elective” studies previously mentioned. 
The President of Harvard University (Prof. Charles W. Eliot) 
has described the introduction of freedom of choice of subjects, 
first in Universities and colleges, and later in schools, as “ the 
first great movement of reform,” and points out that, “like most 
other large educational movements, this change proceeded from 
new conditions entirely outside the proper realm of education. 
It proceeded from the wonderful development of new knowledge 
which took place during the first half of the nineteenth century, 


accompanied by the discovery of new principles and methods of 
scientific investigation. Freedom in choice of study for the 
student and opportunity to specialize for the professor were the 
inevitable outcome of this great extension of philosophical, 
intellectual, and scientific interests ; but, incidentally, the com- 
pulsory, though long resisted, introduction of the elective system 
has widened the field for opportunities for self-development.” 
In a recent number of the Educational Review, November, 
1901, Superintendent G. A. Stuart, of New Britain, Conn., 
deals with this same point ; he writes : 


If God intended all to become the same, we should have been 
equally endowed. . . . We believe that all men have an equal right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and we are fast changing our 
courses, so as to give the opportunity for all to have the happiness 
acquired in studying branches adapted to their capacity and their in- 
dividual needs. . . . The departmental plan of teaching . . . gives 
opportunity to develop independence. 


The same writer also emphasizes the fact that generally the high- 
school attendance bears a direct ratio to the liberality of the 
instruction. 

Many persons have still an inadequate conception of the real 
meaning of this election of studies. They think of it chiefly as 
a questionable liberty for a thoughtless student, but, as has been 
pointed out, “there are such natural limitations to the elective 
plan that there is no danger of elective chaos.” Asa fact, the 
election appears to be carefully safeguarded by judicious super- 
vision and restrictions. Even where the high-school student has 
from the first a nominal choice of one-third of his work, he is 
guided in this selection by the advice of his professors. Else- 
where, the work of the first one or two out of the four years is 
usually the same through most of the courses, differentiating only 
in the last two. Most high schools provide six or seven alternative 
courses: one described as “general,” z.¢., a good, all-round course 
of study for those who have no special end in view ; classical, 
Latin, and Latin-scientific courses are open to those whose goal 
is one or other University ; while the modern language, English, 
and commercial courses differentiate only in the last two years, 
to permit the student of sixteen or seventeen to equip himself 
for the selected occupation after graduation at eighteen or nine- 
teen. In manual training high schools opportunities for the 
study and practice of mechanics, electricity, &c., are provided 
for boys, with corresponding courses in the domestic sciences 
and arts for girls ; for both sexes a sound general education in 
chemistry, physics, biology, drawing, design, literature, and 
English forms the required accompaniment to the manual work. 
The “elective” system is here safeguarded by the persistent 
efforts made to bear in mind Dr. Munger’s pungent aphorism : 
“ Education is to teach us how to live, not how to make a living.” 
The promoters of this movement believe that by permitting each 
pupil to take what he and his parents wish, each according to 
his ability, “and graduating on so many credits” rather than 
doing so on the results of a stereotyped examination, framed 
for the average, and consequently a greater or less misfit for all, 
individual capacity is developed, to the mutual advantage of 
personality and nation. The people look to the schools to lay 
the foundation for intelligent citizenship. Asanatural corollary, 
a constant process of modification must be at work on the 
courses of study to adapt them tothe new conditions consequent 
upon the advance of civilization, and to acquaint young people 
with their environment—this the “elective” system is considered 
by its supporters to facilitate. 

This word “environment” occurs so frequently in modern 
pedagogical literature, and the problem how best to adapt 
young people to their environment is so constantly propounded, 
that it will not be amiss to introduce its definition in the words 
of one of the most prominent educationalists of the day. 


The word ‘environment ” [he writes] means two things : first, man’s 
physical surroundings ; and, second, that vast accretion of knowledge 
and its results, in habit and in conduct, which we call civilization, 
Natural forces play no small part in adapting human beings to both 
elements of environment, but the process of education is especially 
potent as regards adaptation to the second element, civilization. 
Civilization—man’s spiritual environment, all his surroundings which 
are not directly physical—this it is which has to be conquered, in its 
elements at least, before one can attain a true education. It is of the 
highest importance that we make sure that we see clearly all the 
elements of the knowledge which is at the basis of civilization, and 
that we give each element its proper place in our educational scheme. 


The last century revealed more forcibly than hitherto 
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tthe formative influences of environment and habit upon 
the human race. A recognition of this fact seems re- 
sponsible for the great prominence now given in the United 
States to the sociological aspects of education. It assumes many 
‘forms to which only brief reference can be made. Very notice- 
able, for instance, is the skilful handling of such subjects as 
history, geography, literature, civics, economics, hygiene, and 
manual training, with the immediate object of so training the 
pupil that the great busy life of which he is soon to form a 
part be not entirely strange to him when he enters it. For this 
purpose also, r.e., to familiarize the child with his environment, 
‘the practical culture of the powers of observation and judgment 
and of the executive faculties is accentuated. Consistent 
regard, in the interests of civic and national life, is also given to 
physical development in schools and colleges based upon an 
intelligent realization by the students of the reason why posture, 
diet, exercise, and clothing affect health and must be wisely 
regulated. 

Dissatisfied as are many of the superintendents with the 
Nature work carried on in the city schools for which they are 
responsible, yet most European observers agree that the 
methods and standard of instruction may prove suggestive to 
us in our present efforts to obtain forthe subject the recoynition 
and treatment to which it is entitled. The study of familiar 
plants and animals, if possible in their natural surroundings, 
succeded by more formal, but still practical, lessons in element- 
ary biology, is the almost invariable privilege of every child in 
the States I visited. Ample laboratory provision, not extra- 
vagant, but sufficient for the purpose, is general in high schools, 
while to field trips an annually increasing value is attached— 
these usually introduce the pupils also to the elements of 
geology and metereology. An acquaintance with the elements 
of hygiene and physiology, with special reference to the 
formation of good habits and the development of self-respect 
and self-restraint, is the portion, too, of every child who attends 
the common schools. The study of man’s surroundings seems 
to follow obviously upon the study of the lower animal 
world, and, being undertaken at an age when personal 
responsibility must inevitably be assumed, imparts valuable 
information relating to the conditions of life under which the 
modern citizen is placed. The attention of young people is 
“turned more and more to the attainment of a high degree of 
daily efficiency.” To be well, to be able to doa day’s good work, 
is the ideal presented to them for attainment as a social as well 
as personal duty. Interest of an intelligent nature is thus 
aroused in the social, political, and industrial problems inter- 
woven with modern life, which experience shows that the 
average boy or girl of sixteen or seventeen enters into with zeal. 

The singleness of purpose and continuity of method and 
object aimed at throughout school life inthe U.S.A., gives promise, 
if successfully attained, of producing a self-respecting race of 
people, interested in the promotion of physical well being, keen 
in their appreciation of the advantages offered for intellectual 
development and culture, endowed with firm wills, with powers 
of self-control, with resourcefulness and adaptability, and fired 
with a spirit of ardent patriotism. This last quality receives 
assiduous cultivation. I have written elsewhere of the honour- 
able prominence given to the national flag in all schools; the 
sound of a thousand young voices giving their weekly pledge to 
the “Stars and Stripes ” ina New York City school still rings in 
my ears. An examination of school programines or log-books 
reveals what consideration is devoted to the history of the 
great men and women of the past or present, through the 
number of dates and names recorded for special celebration. 
At the daily morning exercises a few minutes are spent in 
recalling the reasons for the notoriety attained by the celebrity 
to whom honour is that day specially due ; the strong traits of 
character, the perseverance, candour, honour, judgment, which 
led to success, are all discussed ; the leading events of the life 
are recalled ; probably the portrait is exhibited. In every case 
youthful admiration is aroused for, and familiarity acquired 
with, the makers of history, national and international, social 
or industrial ; all of which most evidently bears on the child’s 
interest in his civic environment and upon his future participa- 
tion in public life. 

This early sociological training also throws palpable weight 
into the scale of instinctive compliance with rules. It is true 
that the United States children are said to be habitually very 
docile in school ; but boys are boys all the world over, and high 


spirits coupled with humour are not European monopolies. A 
quite extraordinary influence on boys at the most unruly stage 
of their career is observable in high schools where elementary 
civics is practised as well as preached ; order in class-room and 
corridor, deference for authority, consideration for the property 
of others, respect for themselves, augur well for the future of 
these lads. The custom of co-education conduces in all cases 
to a pleasing courtesy towards, yet frank comradeship with, 
girls, which might be transplanted over seas with advantage. 
The question of discipline is rarely raised in schools, the relations 
of teachers and scholars appear harmonious and happy—one 
reason is, I learnt, that to which I have just alluded; another 
may be found in the scholars own eagerness to learn ; a third in 
the increasing dignity and respect which are attached to the 
profession of teaching in its many grades; a fourth may be 
found in the growing friendliness between parents and teachers 
which has already borne some fruit in a satisfactory co-operation 
on the part of some parents in the school education of their 
children ; a fifth perhaps exists in the general attention devo:ed 
to psychology, especially to that department which concerns 
itself with childhood. 

The existence, and yet more the activity, of these agencies 
affords food for reflection to those who have at heart the welfare 
of the children of our own country. The warp of our school studies 
needs to be more intimately combined with the woof of our 
home and civic life. Young people need constant reminders 
that quick memorizing capacity is but an insignificant part of 
education. The influence of learning, mental or manual, on 
life; the progress in nobility of character, which no examination 
can gauge; the respect for all honest craftsmanship; the 
capacity to appreciate good under its thousand protean forms— 
should not these be also England’s tests for the quality of her 
school product? There are thousands of teachers who are 
working to this standard in both countries, but those in the 
States have certain resources upon which to draw for encourage 
ment and support which are not yet developed over here. 
Greater facilities are afforded to American teachers for the 
interchange of experiences ; for obtaining the stimulus derived 
from mutual consideration of difficulties ; for observation of new 
methods ; for hearing the views of the giants of the educational 
world. More attention ıs devoted each year to their adequate 
preparation for their duties. In the best schools of the States 
of the East and Middle West, the possession of mere acquire- 
ments minus special preparation constitutes a by no means 
accepted qualification. Isolation in normal schools is recognized 
by many as undesirable, especially if continued throughout the 
training period—it tends to narrow those who, of all members 
of society, should possess the most open minds. The existing 
normal-school curricula are being revised in some States and 
the number of subjects curtailed, with the object of affording 
time for a more thorough, broad, reflective study of those 
retained. Pedagogical courses are now included in most 
college and technical institute schedules, with the desired 
and desirable results that a yrowing number of embryo teachers 
obtain their special training in the midst of young people of both 
sexes, absorbed in a wide diversity of studies and animated by 
a wider diversity of motives. The personal equation of the 
aspirant to the teaching profession is closely observed by some 
authorities and taken into significant account when the question 
of certificates comes up for consideration. Good health and 
carriage, sympathetic knowledge of young people, general 
“ poise,” as they say, outweigh in the eyes of certain superin- 
tendents the highest scholastic attainments. The scale of re- 
muneration in some cities, too, permits young teachers or 
professors to save money for, and to spare time to attend, highly 
advantageous courses of post-graduate studies in Europe or in 
their own country. 

Then there is such a refreshing absence of “caste” spirit and 
jealousy. Professors and teachers of both sexes, and employed 
in all grades, meet on the one plane of unity of aim and sacred- 
ness of calling. The humblest teacher in an ungraded rural 
school can approach the leading men and women of his country 
with confidence of a sympathetic reception. It is startling, 
almost overwhelming, toan English mind to note the simplicity, 
the approachableness, of the notable educationalists ; to observe, 
for instance, at the huge meeting of the National Educational 
Association the familiarity which exists between them and those 
comrades whose feet as yet are on the lowest rungs of the teach- 
ing ladder. The welfare of the whole, which each has at heart, 
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appears to absorb the official dignity of the individual. Itis not 
that unanimity of opinion prevails ; quite the contrary, there 
are full-fledged factions and hot party feelings. Plain speaking 
scarcely expresses the hail-storm of strong language which rains 
on the devoted head of the plucky exponent of some new or 
unpopular theory at a large convention; the discussion per- 
mitted is nothing if not free; but it seems no malice is borne ; 
good intentions are recognized, and the men are presently at 
lunch together who, an hour earlier, were the one red and the 
other white with rage over a debatable proposition. 

Teachers work, too, under the control and with the sympathy 
of experts. In the majority of States and cities, to which 
there are, however, some prominent exceptions, education is 
in the hands of -duly elected representatives of the people— 
they hold the purse strings; but it is the highly trained, long 
experienced superintendents who call the tune to which 
teachers and children shall dance in the public schools. To 
these men are entrusted enormous autocratic powers ; it is 
good to learn how relatively rarely they are abused ; among 
their ranks have been numbered those enlightened spirits who 
have “called upon the teacher to leave off being a merchant in 
information, and to prepare himself to become a builder of 
human souls.” On occasion the prevalent municipal corruption 
extends its cancerous growth into school politics, but mercifully 
to a diminishing extent. The atmosphere, at once bracing and 
calm, with which this system at its best surrounds the earnest 
teacher must conduce toa high standardof work. The encourage- 
ment and confidence which result from being understood, the 
sense of intelligent comprehension of difficulties by the superior 
officer, the elasticity and freedom enjoyed by individual 
teachers, whose “ results ” are not to be tested every few months 
by centralized examinations, but whose work of seed sowing is 
permitted time to germinate and mature before a visible fruitage 
1s demanded, are some of its best points. Most members of the 
Board of Education, the trustees and governors of colleges and 
Universities, have grasped the fact that it is impossible for the 
average person not engaged in school work to understand all the 
principles underlying the complex process of education. The 
majority are therefore wisely content to trust the management 
of these institutions to competent expert authorities. These 
authorities have all been through the school mill, have proved 
their efficiency by practical experience, as well as by high 
professional attainments. The co-operation of parents with 
superintendents and teachers to co-ordinate home and school 
interests, to unify the character-forming influences on their 
young people, gives promise of the development of a force 
whose power for good would be incalculable. Another germ of 
good omen, if preserved from the influence of faddists, exists in 
the attention mutually devoted by parents and teachers to a 
study of child nature, at summer schools and elsewhere. This 
takes into account the removal of circumstances obstructive to 
development ; the better adaptation of his work to the child at 
his different age periods ; it includes a comprehension of the 
eftect upon child life of home and school conditions ; it clears 
up some of the misunderstandings which have arrested growth 
and depressed what should be the happiest time in life ; it opens 
up hitherto unrecognized sources of moral and physical danger, 
and suggests means of further control. Dr. Stuart H. Rowe's 
lectures to his normal-school students “ On the Physical Nature 
of the Child and how to study it” embody the simple, practical, 
helpful suggestions which, it seemed to me, many teachers have 
now so really absorbed and adopted that the influence is per- 
ceptible in their class-rooms. Indeed, their eyes have been so 
widely opened to the dignity, the influence, the importance of 
their work that they are now engaged in efforts to awaken the 
people themselves to the true meaning of education by en- 
deavouring to arouse taxpayers to a realization of their respon- 
sibility for the character and standards of the schools to which 
they entrust the nation’s most precious possessions. 

The most fitting conclusion to this necessarily imperfect and 
somewhat disjointed presentation of impressions suggests itself 
in a résumé of the tests to which one leader, at least, desires to 
submit the methods of education prevalent at present in the 
United States. Six months ago, in the course of a college 
address, Prof. Murray Butler set himself to define the “ five 
evidences of an education” which should manifest themselves 
in the traits of intellect and of character, in the habits of life 
and speech, of those subjected to its influence. 

** Towards these traits and habits, not towards external and 


substantial acquisition or accomplishment,” must we turn, he 
says, ‘to find the true and sure evidences of an education as it 
is conceived to-day.” With a simplicity and eloquence all his 
own, the five evidences are then detailed— 

1, Correctness and precision in the use of the mother tongue, 
rightly described as a “ comparatively new thing in education.” 

2. Those refined and gentle manners which are the expres- 
sion of fixed habits of thought and action. ‘“ Manners have a 
moral significance, and find their basis in that true and deepest 
self-respect which is built upon respect for others.” 

3. The power of habit and reflection. ‘ For an unexamined 
life is not worth living; the standards of truth, of human 
experience, and of wisdom by which new proposals are judged 
can only be gained through reflection ; . . . liberty for the mind 
means freedom trom the control of the unreasonable.” 

4. The power of growth: the impulse to continuous self- 
education, the possession of a many-sided interest, broad views, 
wide sympathies, deep insight, the flower and fruit of intel- 
lectual and moral seed early sown by intelligent efforts to- 
educate. 

5. The efficiency—the power to do; brain, tongue, or hand. 
able to do something and able to do it well, a protest against 
that “sham form of education recognized as well informed in-- 
capacity.” 

These searching tests assume a high standard and a soaring 
ideal, to neither of which would the most ambitious educationalist 
profess the national system and practice to have attained.. 
Rather may they not have been put forward to turn attention 
to the weak points and to emphasize the shortcomings which 
still hamper progress? The exuberance of youthful energies, 
so characteristic of American life, and so manifest throughout 
its schoq| world at the present time, are accompanied by risks :. 
shadow may be mistaken for substance ; conclusions based upon 
insufficient observation may be acted upon with undue haste ;. 
verbal eloquence may obscure pitfalls from the impsessionable. 
A note of warning, a word of caution, are by no means super- 
fluous. 

Because these “impressions” deal with some of the best 
tendencies in the school world of the United States they have 
been selected with no undue optimism, with no oblivion of the- 
fact that good intentions do not always find fulfilment. There 
are two sides to this as to every other shield ; but is not more 
stimulus gained from a record of brave deeds and laudable 
ambitions than from a chronicle of misdirected energies and 
possible error? Is there not more occasion to use the spur 
than the curb to those responsible to-day for the education of 
our people, when a sluggish apathy and indifference are 
evident even among those whom the subject most intimately 
concerns? In the affirmative answers to these questions I find 
my support and my apology for reflecting in these pages only 
the bright lights of suggestion and promise from the burnished. 
surface of our great neighbour's educational shield. 

ALICE RAVENHILL, 


THE CAMBRIDGE SUMMER EXTENSION 
MEETING. 


By AN EXTENSIONIST. 


R. ROBERTS, in his little manual on “University Ex-. 
tension,” gives an interesting account of how these 
Summer Meetings, now so widely known and popular, first 
originated. In the summer of 1884 two miners, students from 
centres in the North, were paying a three days’ visit to one of 
the lecturers. As they passed through the beautiful library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, one of them, under the silent 
witchery of those venerable walls, exclaimed enthusiastically : 
“O that it were possible for some of our students to come 
up for a short time to work in Cambridge, and see all this for 
themselves!” The matter was mentioned again as they sat at 
tea in Prof. Stuart’s rooms, and. shortly afterwards a letter was 
received from Miss Gladstone, who had been present, offering 
£10, on her father’s behalf, to enable a student from the mining 
districts to spend a month at Cambridge. Three other sums 
were subscribed as scholarships ; so that in all four students, two 
men and two women, were sent to Cambridge. Two years later 
the experiment was repeated, and in 1890 the University in- 
corporated the Summer Class at. Cambridge as part of the. 
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regular Extension scheme. These earlier students, however, 
were of a very different type from the motley crew who now 
make up the Summer Meeting. Cambridge, at that time, only 
received those more earnest workers who, having obtained a 
certificate at an “ Extension Course” during the winter, were 
now anxious to supplement their theoretical training by practical 
work in the class-rooms and laboratories of the University. 
Oxford already, in 15388, had shown her desire to extend the 
influence of her University by opening her arms to the “ many- 
headed multitude,” quite irrespective of educational qualifica- 
tions, and had arranged for their behoof short courses of 
lectures and other delights of a somewhat less serious kind. 
Cambridge for some years kept to her original plan, but at 
length she too yielded to the more frivolous example of her 
elder sister, and now her Summer Meeting is no longer dignified 
by that air of deep studiousness and learning which seems to 
have hung over it at first. 

Nowadays any one and every one may join the Summer Meet- 
ing, and have the privilege of attending as many, or as few, 
lectures as he or she may choose, together with certain other 
advantages which soon enough become patent to the eyes of the 
“University £acurstonists”—as the Master of Trinity irrever- 
ently called us the other day, with surely something of malice 
prepense in the slip. Our kindly hosts have resolved that this 
Summer Meeting shall indeed be, as is stated in the prospectus, 
“A gathering ... for the purpose of study and recreation,’ 
and that this last shall play no mean part in the programme. 
Organ recitals, garden parties, receptions, conversaziones, not 
to mention visits to colleges and “personally conducted” ex- 
cursions to various places of interest, very successfully prevent 
a too great devotion to study, and provide for our social as well 
as for our intellectual life. This provision for social intercourse 
seems indeed one of the great features of the Summer Meeting 
scheme, the objects of which, put briefly, are these :— 

(1) To deepen interest in the University Extension movement, 
and to give students a sense of their connexion with the Uni- 
versity. (2) To promote intercourse between students of dif- 
ferent nationalities, and of different occupations in life, on the 
common ground of intellectual interests. (3) To enable teachers 
from ditterent countries to compare and discuss matters of edu- 
cational importance. (4) To promote intercourse between 
lecturers and students. (5) To present a wide view of the larger 
aspects of some one particular branch of study. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that the especial study for 
the 1902 Meeting is “ The Contribution which the chief States 
have made to the History of the Nineteenth Century.” We 
have, as far as may be, native lecturers, who are, of course, able 
to expound the subject, not as it appears to English eyes, but as 
t appears to the eyes of those most interested in it. Sectional 
meetings are arranged for discussion, in which both foreign and 
English students take part. 

Now, I think it must be apparent to any one who is acquainted 
with the objects of the scheme, and will take the trouble to look 
through our Syllabus of Lectures, which includes subjects so 
many and various as History, Literature, Science, Economics, 
Music and the Fine Arts, Education, and Theology, that the 
keynote of the scheme, if it had to be expressed in one word, 
would be “breadth.” The ordinary Extension Courses, with 
their concentration of thought and study upon a single subject, 
or a single epoch, tend towards depth ; this Summer Meeting, 
on the contrary, is rather to give us breadth—breadth of know- 
ledge, breadth of view, breadth of sympathy. In the attainment 
of that end, particularly such of it as is expressed in clauses (1), 
(2), (3) of the summary given above, our social hfe generally, 
irrelevant as at first sight it may seem, is a most important 
factor. The lectures alone, delightful as they are, would not in 
themselves prove sufficiently powerful to cultivate in us this 
ability to view a subject from several standpoints—this readi- 
ness to see with others’ eyes, this faculty of perceiving points of 
union where others see only elements of discord, which is best 
summed up in the word “breadth.” It is the informal discus- 
sions afterwards, when we are wandering through the quaint old- 
world college gardens or when we meet to enjoy the kind 
hospitality of one or other of our friendly entertainers, which 
help us—gradually and insensibly—to attain it. 

The Summer Meeting is very cosmopolitan in its character— 
fair-haired Danes and Norwegians, hearty good-natured Ger- 
mans, Chatty Frenchmen, and swarthy Italians, all, or nearly 
all, speaking the foreign tongue with a fluency and confidence 


which our countrymen in similar circumstances could hardly 
emulate, walk through our streets. Most of them are ready and 
eaver to talk over with us any points we care to bring forward ; 
and, 1f we add to these the number of our own countrymen and 
of English-speaking men and women from beyond the seas who 
gather together during August for the purpose of attending this 
Meeting, it will be seen that, quite apart from the lectures, those 
students who care to avail themselves of it have a grand oppor- 
tunity for enriching their experiences and enjoying “the proper 
study of mankind.” The lectures, it may be said, help us to see 
things as they appear from the hills; the social life at these 
gatherings shows us often the same things as they appear from 
difterent positions on the plain. To many of those who attend 
these Meetings this widening of views and extension of sym- 
pathies ts just the very thing of whose need they are deeply 
conscious. Many of us are teachers, and passing, as we do, 
many hours a day, “like Gulliver,” as Charles Lamb hath it, 
“among his little people,” entangled sometimes in a mesh of 
duties which leaves us little time for social intercourse, the very 
necessities of our existence have a tendency, as we often bemoan 
in private, to narrow our ideals and to make our growth one- 
sided, by forcing us to attach too great an importance to details. 
Some of us, who are not connected with the teaching pro- 
fession, yet come from remote towns or country villages, where 
too often the fire of intellectual life burns dully and those 
who possess it have a tendency to keep the glow of their 
enthusiasm to themselves, ignorant or careless, perhaps, how 
that same glow would warm and cheer many another, toiling 
along, somewhat joylessly, on a solitary road. To both these 
classes the mere contact with others, the mere free interchange 
of thought and experience, have a value and a helpfulness which 
it would be difficult to estimate too highly. 

As for the last two objects I have enumerated, they also seem 
to be attained in some measure. The lecturers for the jmost 
part seem courteous and kind, ready and able to give help and 
assistance to those who summon courage to ask for it. Even 
the timid, I believe, in the momentary glow of understanding 
and sympathy between the lecturer and his audience, which is 
the almost infallible etrect of a stirring speech, are sometimes 
able to throw aside their shyness and self-consciousness and 
ask for the guidance necessary to overcome their difficulties. 

The last object is, I may say, almost certainly fulfilled. These 
historical lectures, taken as a whole, do certainly give us 
glimpses of the /arger aspects of the subject ; and the tendency 
which, perhaps, every lecturer has to treat his country as part 
of the whole indeed, but as the most important part of the 
whole, is happily counteracted by the number and variety of the 
lecturers, and by the debates afterwards at the sectional meet- 
ings. 

As a whole, putting aside the broadening of our views and 
sympathies, I think the great thing we students get from this 
Summer Meeting is stimulus. Knowledge we—the greater part 
of us at least—do not get, or, rather,we get it in such small quanti- 
ties, upon such a variety of subjects, that it can hardly be counted 
as a factor in the case. As some one put it, “ The chief thing 
these lectures teach us is how many things we dont know.” 
These “ snippets of an hour each,” as Prof. Knight called them, 
pleasantly and agreeably as they tickle our mental palate, are 
not conducive to the sound knowledge of any one subject, 
particularly when we attend, as several do, two or three, or 
even more, lectures in the course of the day, and so have hardly 
any time left to read up the subjects either after or before. The 
actual study, if there is any, must have been done before, or 
must be done after, the Meeting ; it cannot be done aź the 
Meeting. 

Still, this very hurrying from lecture to lecture, this very 
trying to grasp more than we can possibly hold, harmful as it 
undoubtedly would be if it continued for any length of time 
has during these two or three short weeks merely a distinctly 
stimulating effect. It is true that at first we are crushed 
beneath the weight of the accumulated knowledge with which 
the lecturers, one after another, take turns in deluging us. It 
has for the first few days somewhat the same effect which very 
bracing air is apt to have upon new-comers. We soon, how- 
ever, derive some slight comfort from the thought that we need 
not compare our own ignorance with the heaped-up knowledge 
of a// the lecturers, but only of each individual one ; and this, 
though humbling enough, does not weigh us down quite so 
heavily. The personality of the lecturers, and the “ seed- 
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thoughts ” which they from time to time throw out, inspire us ; 
so that, though we perceive more clearly than before how vast 
and how beautiful are those Elysian fields of knowledge upon 
which we can hardly hope to set our foot, yet we feel within 
ourselves new energies arising, new powers expanding, and 
take heart of grace. The very place, with its vast libraries, its 
stately chapels, its river flowing calmly and silently past the 
peaceful walls and gardens of the beautiful old colleges, is an 
inspiration. The memories of saints and poets, statesmen and 
divines, are in the very air; nor can we forget those others of 
lesser fame who yet truly loved knowledge and wisdom for 
their own sake, and in this quiet old city were content to lead 
lives of loving toil and unremitting labour, into whose inherit- 
ance we in these later ages have come. 

Few there are, I fancy, who will leave this Summer Meeting 
without a deeper longing for more knowledge, more wisdom 
(unhappily, they are by no means always the same thing), with- 
out a hümbling sense of the height of their ideals and the little- 
ness of their progress towards those ideals, without a true 
consciousness of the greatness of the work and a more vivid 
realization of the littleness of the worker. Yet these things 
will, I believe, only make us more eager in pressing onwards up 
those mountain heights in whose clear air alone our ideal 
breathes. We have seen during these brief weeks how much 
higher many who have left us, many who are still with us, have 
attained, and we have lost the sense of loneliness. Others are 
with us, before us, behind us, beside us, and the sound of their 
footsteps gives us heart and courage, and their cry seems to 
echo in our ears, ‘Follow on! Follow on!” 


THE CONFERENCE ON NATURE STUDY AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ROF. PATRICK GEDDES presided over the Conference on 
‘“ Nature Study ” held on August 23 at the Training College, 
Cambridge, in connexion with the University Extension Meeting. After 
some brief remarks as to the importance of the matter in hand, the 
chairman called upon Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, as one who had played 
an active part in the organization of the Nature Study Exhibition in 
London, to open the discussion by giving his ‘‘ Impressions of Nature 
Study.” 

Me. Webb set himself to consider a few definite points of special in- 
terest, the first of which was ‘‘ What Nature study is, and is to be, (a)in a 
broad, and (4) ina restricted, sense.” He saw no reason in the first con- 
nexion to depart from the position he had taken up earlier in the year,* 
when he had subdivided Nature study into (1) science teaching, (2) un- 
systematized Nature knowledge acquired in school as part of general 
education and correlated with (3) Nature lore studied out of doors. This 
last might be taken as Nature study in a restricted sense, and was ad- 
vocated by Prof. Geddes, Prof. Thomson, and Mr. Hedger Wallace, 
among other authorities. Although the practical difficulties in the way 
of introducing such work had to be taken into consideration, and such a 
view of Nature study might be too narrow, still it was necessary to 
emphasize out-door teaching, as there had been a tendency to overlook 
its value. After all, the interpretation of Nature study must be depen- 
dent upon the aims which educationists had in view. The four non- 
utilitarian ones chosen by Mr. Webb from those recently put forward were 
(1) to add to the mere joy of existence, (2) to cultivate habits of investiga- 
tion by directing natural curiosity into rational channels, (3) to produce 
an appreciation of the country and its pursuits, and (4) to provide a 
definite hobby or interest in life. 

Nature lore may be looked to to attain the first three ends, while 
Nature knowledge, in Mr. Webb’s opinion, is well calculated to assist 
in accomplishing the second object, and leads on to scientific work from 
which the fourth may be easily reached. 

The second point taken up was ‘‘ Methods of Teaching,” and a system 
was advocated of educational recapitulation, whereby the individual 
child was carried briefly through the stages which mankind has traversed 
in becoming civilized. Prof. Hodge's book, ‘‘ Nature Study and Life,” 
carried this out to a considerable extent, and several authorities have 
touched upon it. Man’s first great step was the domestication of 
animals ; therefore at starting interest children in pets. Another stage 
was reached when crops were grown; let the pupils germinate plants, 
and, feeling the sweets of ownership, learn to respect the property of 
others and become better citizens. Man, however, owes his supremacy 
to the experience of others which is conveyed to him by language and 
by books. Hence, although his inquiring turn of mind is still of great 
service, and it may be very advisable in the early stages of education to 


* See ‘t Nature Knowledge: its Progress and Interpretation,” in the 
Record of Technical and Secondary Education, April, 1902, page 194. 


make children satisfy their curiosity themselves, yet the heuristic method 
must not be carried beyond its natural limits. 

As regards the utilitarian aspects of Nature study, Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan’s statement was quoted that ‘‘ the good of it, and not the use 
of it,” was to be considered. The stimulus of £ s. d. upon those 
who did not appreciate education for its own sake was mentioned, and 
Prof. Hodge’s special consideration of economic organisms, which, 
when once interest had been aroused, need not alone be studied, was 
alluded to. 

A third subject brought forward was ‘‘ The Training of Teachers,” 
and Mr. Webb set down four ways of preparing them for Nature study 
teaching. They might be given (1) a proper basis, (2) a makeshift 
basis, (3) hints as to actual teaching after the basis had been acquired, 
(4) hints alone. One of the advantages of informal outdoor work was 
the fact that with a few hints it might be at once pursued, the teacher 
becoming a learner with the children. 

One of the best suggestions made at the Nature Study Exhibition 
was that by Mr. Macan, who brought forward the idea that groups of 
County Councils should inaugurate special training colleges where 
teachers could be thoroughly well prepared for Nature study teaching, 
which would be a much better thing than their spending a year at an 
agricultural college, the duty of which was to train students for a 
particular industry. 

Lastly, Mr. Webb had a word to say about inspectors, and main- 
tained that it was necessary not only for them to have an interest in 
‘* Nature study,” which some still lacked, but also for them to under- 
stand it and its intentions, which many had not mastered. 

An interesting and well sustained discussion followed. Mr. Newport 
showed that he had usefully made Nature study pervade a number of 
school subjects, and that the interest taken in the rambles he had in- 
augurated was very great. Not the least noteworthy of his remarks was 
his statement that when he was asked a question by his pupils which 
he could not answer he admitted it. This is the frame of mind for 
which educationists have long been asking. Miss Ravenhill held that 
Nature study work need not be started with an elaborated scheme, 
and favoured the idea that the knowledge of the teacher should 
grow up with that of the children. The esthetic side had a value, she 
said, and she looked to Nature study to lead to the necessary considera- 
tion of man in his environment. 

A most graphic account of two Hungarian brothers almost in a state 
of nature, who said that they were ‘‘ followers of Nature,” was given 
by the Rev. A’. N. Grimley. He met them near Lake Maggiore, and 
learned that they looked upon an Englishinan, to wit, John Ruskin, as 
their teacher. 

Miss Ainslie asked what kind of training should be given to secondary 
teachers; and, in this connexion, Prof. Haddon mentioned that 
when he wished to find a naturalist to accompany him on one of his 
expeditions, Sir Michael Foster recommended one who had failed 
in his tripos. Mr. Webb took this as meaning that the individual was 
so much interested in his subject that he had overlooked the require- 
ments of his examiners. Most secondary teachers of Nature study who 
were successful, Mr. Webb continued, were enthusiasts, and prospective 
ones should have a scientifc training, which, if properly carried out, 
should make them enthusiasts. 

Mr. Henry Oldham, Lecturer on Geography in the University, pointed 
out how much would be lost if Nature study were confined to animate 
objects as urged by a correspondent in the Zmes, and with this 
Mr. Webb agreed. 

Miss Von Wyss gave a concise account of the scientific training given 
at the college where the conference was held. For two terms physical 
science was introduced, she said, and then they ‘‘ burst out into the 
biological side.” No one is compelled to do this work, and it speaks 
for the interest aroused that all students have taken it up. They are 
enabled to complete outdoor observations upon animals by keeping 
them alive and watching them in their rooms. 


THE CONFERENCE ON THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS. 

CONFERENCE on the Training of Teachers in Secondary 
A Schools for Boys will be held at Cambridge on November 14 
and 1$, by invitation of the Senate of the University, and under the 
presidency of the Vice-Chancellor. It originated with a resolution of 
the Joint Committee on Training, which authorized its Chairman (the 
Rev. R. D. Swallow) and the Master of Marlborough (the Rev. Canon 
Bell) to take steps to bring about some such conference. The details 
have been arranged by a Commitee of the Council of the Senate, con- 
sisting of the Master of Peterhouse (Dr. A. W. Ward); Sir Richard 
Jebb, M.P.; Drs. Keynes and MacAlister; and Messrs. Oscar 
Browning and Mollison, in consultation with a London Committee 
consisting of Canons Bell and Lyttelton, Dr. Gow, Prof. Withers, and 


Mr. Swallow. Invitations have been issued to representatives of all 
Universities in England and Wales, of associations of teachers, of 
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County Councils, and others. It is proposed to limit the Conference to 
about fifty members, and it is hoped that this limitation will conduce 
to its practical efficiency. 

The principal subject of discussion will be the alternative systems of 
professional training recognized by the Order in Council, namely, (a) a 
course of training at a University or training college, (6) a period of 
probation as a teacher at a recognized secondary school. The question 
of (c) the possibility of combining these two systems will also be raised. 
Other subjects of discussion will be financial and other economic 
questions connected with the training of teachers as attecting Local 
Education Authorities, governing bodies and head masters of schools, 
and candidates for masterships. 

Invitations to take part in the proceedings, or to open discussion 
upon the various subjects of debate, have been already accepted by Sir 
Richard Jebb; Mr. Hobhouse, M.P.; the Archdeacon of Halifax ; 
the Master of Peterhouse; Mr. P. E. Matheson; Canons Bell and 
Lyttelton; Dr. Gow; Prof. Withers; and Messrs. Easterbrook and 
Holland. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


(The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Assoctation, in accordance witha resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among its members ‘* The 
Journal of Education” ; but the ‘Journal’ is in no other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor ts the Association in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein. | 


THz month of August is ‘fa time of storage—storage of health and 
vigour and interest, and all the things on which there is a heavy drain 
in the sckool-time.” So one may read in ‘* The Schoolmaster ”—not 
the organ of the Union which hopes to be fifty thousand strong before 
the close of the year, whose editor in the last number exposes the in- 
efficiency of secondary schools and of secondary schoolmasters, ‘‘ culti- 
vated gentlemen many of them, but not many of them teachers.” The 
reference is to a less aggressive, but not less stimulating, publication. 
Mr. Benson pictures us by the mountains or the sea, at home or abroad, 
making up large arrears of sleep, avoiding the society of our colleagues, 
putting our ‘‘ cramped minds in easier positions,” and setting ourselves 
stin line with the outer world”; if married, ‘* picking up the threads 
of our broken domestic life” ; if wise, filling our minds, drinking afresh 
at the old fountains or at new; the mathematician flying to theology, 
the classical man to Darwin and Tyndall, the science master to 
Meredith and Browning. Such is the vision. Such is the bright 
reality for some. For others less bright—-a brief sojourn at the nearest 
seaside town, and then for many days the familiar suburb or dull pro- 
vincial town, plain living, and ? I have heard of a successful 
‘*crammer,” who paid very small salaries to his assistants, and then 
cut down the holidays on the plea that ‘* holidays are no use unless one 
has £50 to spend.” Not many assistant masters have £50 to spend on 
holiday-making. Hence, to some, the cry for security of tenure is 
inexplicable. Why secure what is not worth getting? A poor thing, 
but I would have it mine own. Or a stroke of strategy, a cunningly 
selected battle-held, which, stricken and won, much else follows? 
This way or that, tenure still haunts the minds; ‘‘ tenure” will be on 
the lips of Assistant Masters at the next General Meeting. 

The Autumn General Meeting is to be held in the Great Hall of 
Mercers’ School, Holborn, on Friday, September 12. Papers are to 
be read on “‘The Teaching of Geometry” (by Mr. W. J. Dobbs) and 
on ‘‘ The Teaching of English,” and there is to be a debate on ‘‘ The 
New Register of Teachers.” The registration question will be 
previously discussed at the meeting of the Council in the morning. 
The Council will also consider the fullowing recommendations of the 
Education Sub-Committee with reference to the Order in Council for 
the Registration of Teachers :— 

Schedule, § 3 (2) (1.).—‘‘(1) That training be post-graduate. 
(2) That no institution should be recognized for the training of 
secondary teachers unless it possesses special organization for the 
purpose. (3) That the staff of a secondary training department should 
include a reasonable proportion of persons who have had experience as 
teachers in secondary schools.” 

§ 3 (2) (ii.).—*‘ (4) That supervision, as far as it affects the school, 
shall be exercised by one or more members of the regular school staff, 
who shall be required to give evidence of having made ascientific study 
of education, and of possessing considerable experience as teachers in 
schools. (5) That masters responsible for the training be remunerated 
for that work. (6) That supervision shall include, za/er alia, guidance, 
criticism, and tuition. (7) That not more than one student-teacher 
should be sanctioned for every forty boys and every six masters in a 
school, with a maximum of five for any one school. (8) That student- 
teachers be not remunerated for their services. (9g) That student- 
teachers shall pay fees which, under ordinary circumstances, shall not 
be less than than the maximum fees paid by pupils of the school. 
(10) That the certificate of an inspector recognized by the Board of 


Education be required as part at least of the evidence of ability to 
teach.” 

$5 (1).—‘‘11. That, where a teacher is admitted to the Register 
under § § (1), in no case shall both š 3 (2) and § 3 (3) be dispensed 
with. 

The Council will next consider the tenure question. The following 
resolution, drafted by the Parliamentary Sub-Committee, has been sub- 
mitted to the ranches by order of the Executive Committee :—‘‘ That 
the appointment of assistant masters should be by the governing 
authority from candidates selected by the head master, and the govern- 
ing body should have the sole power of dismissal; but the head master 
should have the power of temporarily suspending an assistant, such 
suspension to be immediately reported to the governing authority.” 
Several important Branches have agreed to this resolution as it stands, 
whilst others are in favour of modifications. It remains for the Council 
in its collective wisdom to make the final decision, and prepare the out- 
lines of that practicable scheme for which the last of the Vice- Presidents 
promised favourable consideration. 


CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 


[Zems for next month's Calendar are invited, Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


1.—Cambridge Higher Local. Forms of entry ready. 
1.—Return forms for Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary Exam. for 
Holy Orders. 
.— Return forms for the University Colleges of Aberystwyth and Cardiff 
Entrance Scholarship Exams. 
.— Return forms for Birmingham University Matriculation Exam. 
.—Ireland, Intermediate Education Board. Send in applications for 
Examinerships (up to October 15). 
1.—Scotch Education Department. Admission to Training Colleges. 
Application to be made. 
2-4.—College of Preceptors Professional Preliminary Exam. 
7.—Keturn forms for Victoria University Arts, Science, Medical, 
&c., Preliminary and Entrance Exams. 
7.—Owens College, Manchester. Keturn forms with fees for Entrance 
Exam. 
7.—Bangor University College. 
Entrance Scholarships. 
8.—Glasgow University. Send in names for Preliminary Exams. in 
Arts, Science, &c. ; also for Bursaries. 
10 18.— British Association at Belfast. 
11.—City and Guilds Central Institute and Technical College. Return 
forms for Entrance and Exams. 
11.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Responsions. 
13. —College of Preceptors Council Meeting. 
15.—Pharmaceutical Society Exams. Return forms. 
15.—Birmingham University Matriculation Exam. begins. 
15.—London University Matriculation Exam. begins. 
15.—Cardiff University College. Entrance Scholarship Exams. begin. 
15.— University College, London. Last day for entrance for West 
Scholarship. 
15.—Post Holiday Prize Competitions for The Journal of Education. 
16.—Durham Preliminary Arts Exams. for Medicine and Science 
begin. 
16.—Edinburgh University. Send in names for Preliminary Exams. 
and University Bursaries and Faculties. 
16.—Aberystwyth and Bangor University Colleges. 
ship Exams. begin. 
17.—Durham Certificate of Proficiency Exam. begins. 
17-20.—City and Guilds Institute, London. Scholarship Exams., 
Central Technical College and Finsbury Technical College. 
18.—College of Preceptors Lectures to Teachers, Second Course, 
begins. 
18.—Return forms for Durham Certificate of Proficiency. 
19.—Durham College of Science. Matriculation Exam. 
forms. 
20.—St. Andrews University. Send forms for Bursaries, &c. 
20.—University College, London. Last day for entrance for Bucknill 
Scholarship and Medical Entrance Exhibitions. 
22.—Victoria University, Manchester. Preliminary and Entrance 
Exams. (Arts, Science, Medicine, Music, and Law) begin. 
22.—-St. David’s College, Lampeter. Return forms for Scholarship 
Exam. 
22.—London University Intermediate and LL.B. Return forms for 
January Exams. 
22,—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the October issue of 7 ke Journal of Education. 
22-23.—University College, London. Exam. for Bucknill Scholar- 
ship and Medical Entrance Exhibitions. 
(Continued on page 556.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Some Books for 1903 Eraminations. 


Manuals of the New Testament. By the Rev. 
T. H. Stokoe, D.D. 


Vol. I. ‘* The Four Gospels,” 3s. 6d. ; or separately, Part I, “ The 
Gospel History”; Part II, ‘ The Gospel Teaching,” 2s. each. 
Vol. II. ‘* Life and Letters of St. Paul,” 3s. 6d. ; or separately, 
Part 7 ea of St. Paul”; Part II, ‘* Letters of St. Paul,” 

2s. each. 


Old Testament History for Schools. By the 
' same Author. Third Edition. Part I. From the Creation to the 
Settlement in Palestine. Part II. From the Settlement to the 
Disruption of the Kingdom. Part III. From the Disruption to 

the Return from Captivity. 2s. 6d. each, with Maps. 


Graduated Lessons on the Old Testament. 
By the Rev. U. Z. RULE ; edited by the Rev. Li. J. M. BEBB. 
In 3 Vols., with Maps. In paper boards, with cloth back, Is. 6d. 
each Volume ; in cloth, Is. gd. 


Helps to the Study of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Being a Companion to Church Worship. By W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, B.D., Dean of Winchester. 2s. 


ENGLISH. 


Chaucer.—Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
Edited by W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 1s. 


— The Complete W orksof Geoffrey Chaucer. 


Edited, from numerous Manuscripts, by the same Editor. With 
Glossarial Index and Portrait. 3s. 6d. Printed on Oxford India 
Paper, 8s. 


Shakespeare.—Macbeth. Edited by W. G. CLARK, 
M.A., and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C.L. Is. 6d. 


— Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
W. ALDIs WRIGHT, D.C.L. is. 6d. 


Milton.—The Poetical Works of John Milton. 
Edited, after the Original Texts, by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. 


Edited by 


With Portrait and Facsimile Title-pages. 3s. 6d. Printed on 
India Paper, cloth extra, Ss. ; and in leather bindings. 
Comus. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 6d. 


Addison.—Selections from Papers in the 


‘ Spectator.” Edited by T. ARNOLD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Scott.—Lady of the Lake. Edited by W. MINTO, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 


—— Talisman. Edited by H. B. GEORGE, M.A. 2s. 


A Primer of Historical Hnglish Grammar. 
By HENRY SWEET, M.A., Ph.D. 2s. 


A Primer of English Etymology. Second aad 
Revised Edition. By W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Is. 6d. 


Poems of English Country Life. Selected with 
Introduction and Notes, by H. B. GEorGE, M.A., and W. H. 
Hapvow, M.A. 2s. 


LATIN. 


Cornelius Nepos.—Selected Lives. With Notes, 
Maps, Vocabularies, and English Exercises. By J. B. ALLEN, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. 


BERLY, M.A. Second Edition. 
VI-VIII, 3s. 6d. 


Cicero.—Select Orations. 
Prima, Philippica IX, &c. 
M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Edited by C. E. Mo- 
Books III-V, 2s. 6d.; 


In Verrem Actio 
Edited by J. R. KING, 


Arithmetic. 


LATIN—continued. 


Cicero.—Pro Milone. Edited by A. B. Poynton, 
. M.A. New and Revised Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Horace.—The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and 
HBpodes. Edited by E. C. WickHamM, D.D. Second Edition. 6s. 


Livy.—Book XXI. Edited by M. T. TATHAM. 2s. 6d. 


Ovid.—Tristia. Book I. Edited by S.G. Owen, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d. 


—Tristia. Book III. By the Same Editor. 
Phaedrus. — The Fables. 


ELLIS. Is. net. 


Virgil._Aeneid. Books IV-VI. Edited by T. L. 
PAPILLON, M.A., and A. E. HAIGH, M.A. 2s. 


2S. 


Edited by ROBINSON 


GREEK. 


Huripides.—Medea. Edited by C. B. HEBERDEN, 
M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 


—— Alcestis. Edited by C. S. Jerram, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Homer.—lIliad. With Introduction, brief Homeric 
Grammar, and Notes, by D. B. Monro, M.A. Books I-XII. 6s. 


— Odyssey. Books VII-XII. Edited by W.W. 
MERRY, D.D. 3s. 


Lucian.— Vera Historia. Edited by C. S. JERRAM, 
M.A. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Thucydides.—Book III. Edited by H. F. Fox, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Xenophon.—Vocabulary to the Anabasis. 
By J. MARSHALL, M.A. Is. 6d. 


— Anabasis. Book I. 
Editor. 2s. 6d. 


—— Memorabilia. By the same Editor. 


With Map. By the same . 


4s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


A Concise French Grammar, includin 
Phonology, Accidence, and Syntax, with Histori- 
cal Notes. For use in Upper and Middle Forms. By ARTHUR 
H. WALL, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


Moliere.—Le Misanthrope. 


GEGG MARKHEIM, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Hoffmann.— Heute mir, Morgen dir. 
J. H. MAUDE, M.A. 2s.° 


Schiller.—Maria Stuart. Edited by C. A. BUCH- 
HEIM, Phil.Doc. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


A School History of England. Down to the death 
of Queen Victoria. With Maps, Plans, and Bibliographies. By 
various writers. 3s. 6d. 


Relations of Geography and History. By 
H. B. GEORGE, M.A. With two Maps. 4s. 6d. 


Edited by H. W. 


Edited by 


MATHEMATICS. 


By R. HarGREAVES, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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23.—Edinburgh Royal Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians. 
forms for Preliminary Exams. 

23.—Durham University Certificate Exam. begins. 

24.—Oxford University Exams. for Women. Responsions begin. 

25.—London University B.A. and B.Sc. Exams. Return forms. 
25.—Oxford Exams, for Women. Send forms and fees for First Public 
Exam. in Holy Scripture. 

25.— University College, London. Exam. for West Scholarship. 

25.—Froebel Society Lecture at Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon 
Square, 8 p-m., “Symmetrical Paper-folding, &c., a Waste 
of Time.” 

25 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the October issue of The Journal 
of Education. 

26.—Glasgow University Exams. in General Education for Medical 
Students, Preliminary for Degrees in Science, &c., begin ; 
also Bursaries Exams. 

27.—St. Andrews University Scholarship, &c., Exam. begins. 

27 (and following Saturdays). —Froebel Society Classes, St. Martin’s 
Schools, Adelaide Place, Charing Cross. Apply to Secretary, 
Miss Noble. 

28.—Dundee University College Entrance Exams. Return forms. 

28.—Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Sizarships Exam. 

28.—St. John’s College, Cambridge, Sizarships Exam. 

28-29.—Edinburgh Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons Pre- 
liminary Exams. begin. 

29.—Durham College of Science Matriculation Exam. 

30.—Durham University Admission Exam. Return forms. 

30.— University College, London. Introductory Lecture (Faculties of 
Arts and Laws and of Science) by Prof. J. D. Cormack, at 


Return 


3 pm. 
October 1. — University College, London. Introductory Lecture 
(Faculty of Medicine) by Mr. Percy Flemming, at 4 p.m. 


The October issue of The Journal of Education will be published 
on Tuesday, September 30, 1902. 


HOLIDAY COURSES. 


ABERDEEN (University of).—September. Special Courses in French 
and German for Teachers. Apply to Lecturers in Modern Lan- 
guages, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

DOvVER.—September. Short Courses in the Oxford Shorthand and 
Phonetics, by Percy Kingsford. Apply—Excelsior, Dover. 

GRENOBLE.—Up to October 31. French. Apply to Monsieur Marcel- 
Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. 

LEipzic.—September. Sloyd. Apply to Dr. Pabst, 19 Scharnhorst 
Strasse, Leipzic, or to Mr. Cooke (see under Nääs). 

NAAS.—November 5-December 16. Sloyd. [The courses at Naas, 
Leipzic, Aberystwyth, Ambleside, and Penarth have been ar- 
ranged by the Sloyd Association.) Apply to Mr. John Cooke, 
131 Percy Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

NANCY.—AIl the year round, holidays included. French. Apply to 
Monsieur Laurent, rue Jeanne d’Arc 30, Nancy. 

PaRis.—Christmas and Easter Holidays. French. Apply to W.G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, Isleworth. 


+ 


JOTTINGS. 


THe Rev. HENRY LATHAM, late Master of Trinity Hall, has left 
the bulk of his large personal estate to the college, which benefits at 
once to the amount of £13,000. After various legacies have been 
paid, the balance is held in trust to apply the income in occasional or 
annual assistance of members engaged in University or college work, 
or their widows and children. 


THE ‘colossal flogging” seems in a fair way to develop into an 
historical puzzle. Mr. R. Durnford adduces the best evidence possible, 
next to that of Dr. Keate himself—the diary of Dr. Keate’s sister-in- 
law, who was resident in the Head Master’s house at the time. 
According: to this lady, the number of ill-behaved boys who cut 
€ absence ” was about 150, the lower remove of the lower division and 
the whole of the middle division. Of these we read: ‘‘ Dr. Keate 
has flogged 70 of the number (104, I believe).” How the 150 original 
offenders were reduced to 104, and how the selection of 70 was made, 
does not appear. 


Bur the discrepancy does not end here. The diary states distinctly 
that the offence was cutting ‘‘ absence,” and, further, that this was 
intended by the boys as a protest against the threatened expulsion of a 

(Continued on page 588.) 
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New York Life Insurance Company. 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL COMPANY. 
(FOUNDED 1841.) 
Chief Office for Great Britain and Ireland—tTrafalgar Square, W.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS_... __... £59,743,837. 
LAST YEAR'S INCOME  ... £14,548,968. 


SAFE INVESTMENT on remunerative terms. 
LIFE INSURANCE at the lowest rates consistent with absolute 
safety. 


LIFE PENSIONS at rates not surpassed by any other office. 


A TYPICAL CASE. 


A Policy of £1000 at age 30, at an annual premium of £27. 6s. 10d. 
the cash profits on which are accumulated for twenty years. 


Should insured die in 5th year the family would receive £1136 14s. 2d. 


39 roth ” T £1273 8s. 4d. 
” 15th ys ” £1410 2s. 6d. 
a 2oth ' ee £1546 16s. 8d. 


(Intermediate years in proportion.) 


After twenty years, the cash profits would become payable to the 
policy-holder, the policy thereafter reverting to its original amount 
at the reduced premium of £24 7s. 7d., should it be continued. 


Any person desiring to invest, insure, or to provide a pension for 
life, can obtain full particulars from either :— 


i 

! T. A. ORGAN, District Manager or C. D. CRISP, Agency Superintendent, 

(Central and North London), (Southern District), 

Tottenham Chambers, 71 and 72 Piccadi?ty, 
Tottenham Court Road, W. wW. 


N.B.—Good men, seeking salaried appointments, can obtain full 
particulars from either of the above-named. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. H. BLACKWELL, OXFORD. 


A STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH OONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. By D. J. Mevcev, M,A., Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Third Revised Edition, pp. xxviii. and 644. Large crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Some Press Notices of the First and Second Editions. 

‘t The book is at once admirable in arrangement, full of facts, and sober in judg- 
ment. . Everything is extremely orderly and extremely compact. . . . Tte 
author deserves recognition for having produced a very full and a very intelligent 
volume." — Times. 

“ Not often does one find a book packed so full of facts and judicious deductions 
therefrom. Nota line, scarcely a word, is wasted. Every page is filled with well 
classified material." — Political Science Quarterly. 

“The work is not only careful and conscientious, but it is probably the most 
complete and thorough handbook of English constitutional history now available.” — 
Law Quarterly Review. 

“ Far more useful than any text-book that has yet come into our hands. "—Spraker. 

“Wherever we open the book we find conciseness and accuracy.” — Orford 
Magazine. 


A SEOBI CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
St. Crair FeEiLDEN. Revised by W. Grav ETHERIDGE, M.A., Keble 
ace Third Edition, pp. xx. and 358. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ The well known and excellent work of the late Mr. Feilden." —Educational 
Review. 

“ Mr. Etheridge has added to the value of the work by expanding it here and 
there, and by bringing it into relation with the latest investigations and conclusions 
of the more original historians of the Constitution.” —Scatsiman. 

“Only those who are well acquainted with the earlier editions will appreciate to 
the full the labour bestowed upon this revision.— Manchester Guardian. 


A ERIMDR OF GREEK OONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By 
. H. Wacker, M.A., formerly Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford. Pp. viii. 
ee 178. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ This is based on Mr. Greenidge’ s larger and more advanced ‘ Outlines of Greek 
Constitutional History.’ It ts for high forms at public schools and University 
students, and fills a vacant place in their bookshelves by providing a sound and 
concise exposition both of the theory and of the history; with references to Aristotle 
and the historians," — Times. 


OXFORD QUESTIONS IN ARITHMHTIO AND ALGEBRA. 
Papers set in Responsions from Hilary Term, 1896, to September, 1901, with the 
Answers. New Series edited by the Rev. C. A. Marcon, M.A., St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


BLEMENTARY HDXAMPLBES in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry 
| (with Answers), for the use of Preparatory Schools. By a Mathematical Master. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


| 50 AND st BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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GINN & CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
LONDON, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK. 


9 St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
FRED. J. MATHESON—Zondon Representative. 


Among the most popular of GINN & CO.’S publications in England 
are :— 


s d. 
Anglo-Saxon, Coox: First Book in Old English... .. 6 6 
Astronomy. Younc: Ceneral Astronomy . 12 6 
Botany. MEIER: Herbarium ah Po ar 3 0 
English. KITTREDGE and ARNOLD: Mother tongue: 
Part I. ... ae. 2 0 
GREENE: King Arthur and His Court .. 2 6 
Hupson: Shakespeare’s Macbeth vis. I 6 
Classics for Children Series. 
French. POTTER: Dix Contes Modernes ... me. ee 0 
Geography. Davis:. Physical Ceography gi 5 6 
Davıs: Elementary Physical Ceography .. 5 6 
Youth’s Companion Series :— 
The Wide World .. I O 
Northern Europe... I O 
Under Sunny Skies I O 
Towards the Rising Sun I O 
German. MULLER and WENCKEBACH : Cluck Auf 3 o 
ROBERTSON : Selections from the Corre- 
spondence between Schiller and Coethe 3 6 
Greek. College Series of Creek Authors. 
Creek School Classics. 
History. ABROTT: History and Description of 
Roman Political Institutions me AO 
Myers: Genera! History ... 6 6 
Myers: The Middle Ages... 5 0 
Latin. ALLEN and GREENOUGH: Latin Crammar 5 o 
College Series of Latin Authors. i 
Latin School Classics. 
Mathematics. WENTWORTH: Plane Ceometry, Revised 3 6 
i HILL: Lessons in Ceometry as 3 6 
WENTWORTH: New School Algebra 6 o 
BYERLY: Differential Calculus . 3 6 
Nature Study. ATKINSON: First Studies of Plant Life... 2 6 
BEAL: Seed Dispersal ce 1 6 
GouLD: Mother Nature's Children 3 0 
HopcE: Nature Study and Life ... 7 0 
Philosophy. TompkKINs: Philosophy of Teaching 3 6 
ToMPKINS: Philosophy of School Manage- 
ment ... wis eo ees TP: E 
Physics. GAGE: Introduction to Physical Science... 4 6 
GaGE: Physical pana Manual and 
Note-book. i 1 6 
Prizes. GAYLEY : Classic Myths in Engllsh ti Literature 7 6 
Lonc: Beasts of the Field 7 6 
Lonc : Fowls of the Air ... 7 6 
Spanish. Knapr: Spanish Crammar 6 6 
KNAPP: Modern Spanish Readings 6 6 


Catalogues sent post free on application. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL TO TEACHERS. 


J. & J. PATON, 


143 Cannon Street, 
LONDON, E.C., 


Beg respectfully to inform Principals that they insert 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOTICES and other 
Advertisements promptly and accurately in all LONDON 
and PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS 
throughout the United Kingdom, also in all Indian, Colonial, 
and Foreign papers. 


The charges are at lowest office rates. Estimates and 
scheme of insertions forwarded free, on receipt of particulars 
of proposed expenditure, over given period. 


PATON’S 


i3 LISE OF SCHOOLS 


(BOYS’ AND GIRLS’) 


AND TUTORS. 


(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools and Tutors.) 


Red Cloth. Gilt Lettered. 


Post free, 1s. 6d. 


720 pages. Crown 820. 


PRICH 1s. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY SCHOLASTIC: 


GUIDE OR DIRECTORY. 
BEST MEDIUM FOR OBTAINING PUPILS. 


SIXTH ANNUAL EDITION NOW PREPARING. 


Every British Consul abroad, and every Foreign Consul in 
ES EERE kai 
England, well receive a copy of this edition. 


The large sum we expend each year in advertising “ List 
of Schools’’ in the best newspapers ensures the largest 
circulation of any such work, and brings applications from 
parents all over the United Kingdom, India, the Colonies, 
and the Continent. Copies are also placed in the best Clubs, 
Libraries, Hotels, Boarding Houses, &c., in London and the 
Provinces. Hundreds of Pupils have been obtained through 
the medium of Paton’s “List of Schools.” 


S Copy sent free on receipt of application with copy 


of Prospectus. 


J. & J. PATON, 


EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
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popular boy named Monroe. In the same number of the Spectator 
which quotes the alee “© One of the Switched ” writes that the punish- 
ment was inflicted for playing a trick upon Keate. Boys resented the 
prohibition of boating before Easter, and conspired to send a long-boat 
up the river manned by boatmen dressed in the Eton jersey. Keate 
rode to the Brocas and hailed the supposed offenders, to the delight of 
the conspirators who were in waiting to enjoy the fun. 


Mr. P. A. BARNETT, H.M.I.S., has accepted the post of Super- 
intendent of Public Education in Natal, and sails for South Africa at 
the end of this month. Mr. Barnett wishes us to state that he was not 
a candidate for the London Chair of Pedagogy. 


HENRY GEORGE MADAN, whose death we recorded last month, was 
for twenty years head of the science department at Eton. He was edu- 
cated at Marlborough, took a first in the Science Schools, and was in 
1862 elected a Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. On resigning his 
mastership he returned for a short time to Oxford and resumed the office 
of Junior Bursar of his college, which he had held twenty years before. 


On October 1 the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching will be dissolved. This announcement, which sounds like a 
calamity, considering the vast amount of good that has heen by their 
means accomplished during the last twenty years, only means that the 
work of the Society will be transferred to the Board to promote the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching of the University of London, and the 
fact that Dr. Roberts, the first energetic secretary of the society, is 
the Registrar for External Students is a guarantee that there will be no 
break in the continuity. 


THE Registration Council has moved to its temporary offices at 49 
and 50 Parliament Street, two rooms on the third floor, rented from 
the Board of Education. Forms for admission under Column B have 
been distributed broadcast, but up to this date (August 26) only 260 
applications have been received. The Board of Education has decided 
to recognize, for the purposes of Section 4 of the Schedule to the Order 
in Council, ¢ d/oc all the schools represented by the Head Masters’ 
Conference and all the schools maintained by the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company ; but, as a rule, no application for the recognition of 
a school will be entertained except in connexion with the registration 
of one or more of the staff. We believe that we are correct in stating 
that, so far, no member of our great public schools, either head or 
assistant, has applied to be registered. 


AT the Oxford Union a resolution expressing warm approval of the 
Education Bill was supported by Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., and 
carried by 106 votes to 62. 


Dr. Brown, discussing at Bedford the religious aspects of the Edu- 
cation Bill, made a point by quoting Canon Evans, one of the governors 
of the Bedford Grammar School. Another governor, the Mayor of the 
town, had denounced undenominational education as absolutely worth- 
less, and was answered by Canon Evans that the school where he 
had been educated, King Edward's School, Birmingham, was absolutely 
undenominational, but he could not call the education there worthless, 
seeing that it had produced, to name only his own contemporaries, 
Dr. Lightfoot, Dr. Westcott, and Dr. Benson. 


Mr. James CLARK, M.A. of Aberdeen University, and B.A. of 
Oxford University, Rector of Dumfries Academy, has, on the nomina- 
tion of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council on Education in 
Scotland, been appointed to the post of His Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools. 


Miss S. L. P. WRIGHT, late student of Newnham College and the 
Cambridge Training College, has heen appointed Professor of English 
at the Women’s College, Tokio University, Japan. 


THe President of the Board of Education has appointed James 
Walker Hartley, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge; Benjamin 
Beck Skirrow, M.A. of University College, Oxford; and Frederic 
William Westaway, B.A. of London University, to be inspectors 
ander the Board of Education. 


Mr. D. H. S. CrANAGE, of King’s College, has been elected 
Secretary to the Cambridge Local Examinations and Lectures Syndi- 
cate, in succession to Dr. R. D. Roberts, who will begin his duties as 
Registrar to the University of London next October. 


Miss LoutsE CORBETT, recently Head Mistress of the Church 
High School, Surbiton, has been appointed house mistress of the 
poarding house, St. Alban’s, Edgbaston. 

(Continued on page 599.) 


. EDWARD STANFORD'S 
Class Books and Maps. 


GHOGRAPHY.—Stanford’s Compendium of Geosts phy and 


vel. Re-issue, revised, and in great part rewritten, with new Illustrations 
and Maps. 12 Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. each. 


BUROPH.—Vol. I. The Oountries of the Maniana (excluding 
the North-West). By Gego. G. CuisHotm, M.A., B.Sc 


HUROPH.—Vol. II. The British Isles, Scandinavia, Denmark, 
and the Low Countries. By Gego. G. CuHisHotm, M.A., B.Sc. 

Ready shortly. 

ASIA.—Vol.I. Northern and Hastern Asia, Caucasia, Russian 


Turkestan, Siberia, Chinese Empire, and Japan. By A. H. 
Keane, F.R.G.S. 


ASIA.—Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, Afghanistan, 
India, Indo-China, Malay. Peninsula, Turkey in Asia, 
Arabia, and Persia. ByA Kgang, F.R.G.S. 

AFRICA,—Vol. I. North Africa. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 

AFRICA.—Vol. II. South Africa. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 


NORTH AMHERIOA.—Vol. I. Canada ane ew foandiand: By 
SAMUEL Epwarp Dawson, Litt. D. (Laval), F.R.S 


NORTH AMBERIOA.—Vol. II. The A States. By Henry 
GANNETT, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMBRIOA.—Vol. I. South America, 
Bye H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir CLemenrs R. MARKHAM, 


CHNTRAL AND SOUTH AMBRIOA. — Vol. II. Central 
America and West Indies. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by 
Sir CLewents R. MARKHAM, F.R.S. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. Australia and New Zealand. By 
ALFRED Russet WaLLacer, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. Malaysia and the Pacific Archi- 
pelagoes. By F. H. H. Gui_ttemarp, M.D. 


GBOGRAPHY.—Physical, Historical, Political, and Descri 
tive Geography. By Kivu JOHNSTON, , late Leader of t 
Royal Geographical Society's East African Expedition, Fifth Edition. Re. 
vised bye A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Large post Svo, cloth, with Illustrations 
and 21 Maps, 12s. 


GHROGRAPHY.— A School Foyelcal and Descriptive Geo- 
graphy. By Keitu Jounston, F.R.G.S. Sixth Edition, Revised by 
A. H. Keawe, F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


HOUSH HOLD SOIBNOHM. Readings in Necessary Knowledge for Girls 
and Young Women, Edited by Rev. J. P. FauntuHorrg, M.A., Principal 
of Whitelands College. Fifth Edition. Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NHEDLEWORK AND CUTTING-OUT. Peing Hints, Suggestions, 
and Notes for the use of Teachers in dealing with the difficulties in the Needle- 
work Schedule. By Karte STANLEY, F.R.B.S., Head Governess and Teacher 
of Needlework at Whitelands College, Chelsea. With numerous Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition, enlarged and re-written. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY.—Chemistry for Schools. An Introduction to the 
Practical Study of Chemistry. By C. HauGuton GirL, late Teacher of 
Chemistry and Experimental Physics in University College School. With 100 
Illustrations. Tenth Edition. Revised and enlarged to meet the requirements 
of the new 1899 Regulations for the London University Matriculation Exam- 
ination, by D. Hamittton Jackson, M.A. B.Sc., Ph.D. (Heid.), Demonstrator 
of Chemistry, University College, Bristol. ' Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


BOTANY FOR BHGINNERS. A Short Course of Elementary Instruction 
in Practical Botany for Junior Classes and Children. By the Rev. Professor 
G. HeNstow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., Author of '‘ Floral Dissections,” Lecturer 
on Botany at St. Bartholomew's Hospital Medical School, Examiner in Natural 
Science for the College of Preceptors. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With 30 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A CENTURY OF CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 1780—1880. 
By J. H. Rose, M.A., formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown &vo. 420 pages. Fourth Edition, revised. With 3 Maps 
and 5 Plans of Battles in the text. Cloth, price 6s. 


STANFORD'S WALL MAPS FOR SCHOOLS. 
STANFORD'S “LARGE” SERIES. 


A Coloured Specimen af the Work on these Maps sent free on application. 


Size, 50x 58ins. Price, mounted on rollers and varnished, 13s. each. 


The World, Mercator. India. 

Eastern Hemisphere. Africa. 
Western Hemisphere. North America. 
Europe. United States. 
British Isles. South America., 
England and Wales. Australasia. 


London. Victoria (Australia). 
Scotland. New South Wales. 
Ireland. New Zealand. 


Asla. British Possessions (on 
Holy Land. a uniform scale). 


The clearness and boldness of the Maps of this Series render them admirably 
adapted for School Teaching, and they have been adopted by all the leading Edu- 
cational Establishments in the British Isles and the Colonies. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


(Geographer to His Majesty the King.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination, London University, and College of rreceptors’ 


Examinations. 


LATIN. 


Macmillan’s Latin Courss. By A. M. Coox, M.A., and W. E. P. PANTIN, 
M.A. First Part, 3s. 6d. Second Part, 4s. 6d. Third Part, 3s. 6d. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 


Shorter Latin Course. By the Same. 
Part II., 2. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan’s Latin Reader. By H. J. Harpy, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Macmillan’s Elementary Latin-English Dictionary. By Rev. G. H. 
Nal, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Latin Accidence and Exercises. Arranged for Beginners. 
M.A., and C. G. Durrigup, M.A. is. 6d. 


Exercises in Unseen Translation in Latin. 
and C. G. Durrietp, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


Latin Passages for Translation. For the use of Higher Forms in Schools, 
and of Students working for Pass Degrees. Selected by M. ALFORD. 3s. 


Caesar.—The Gallic War. Edited by Rev. Jonn Bono, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. Wacpote, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Cacsar.—Gallic War. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. A. S. 
Watroce, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book IV. By C. Bryans, M.A. 15. 6d. Book V. 
By C. Cocneck, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book VI. By C. CoLsecKk, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Cicero.—Pro Milone. Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Cicero.—Pro Cluentio. Edited by W. Peterson, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 


Horace.—Odes. Books I., IL, IIL, and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. (Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. each. (Classical 
Series.) 28. each. 

Horace.—Select Epodesand Ars Poetica. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. A. Dacron, M.A. 15. 6d. Epodes. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.—Books XXI. and XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. W. 

ai and J. E. MeLuuisu, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. 
Edited by Rev. H. M. SterHenson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Book Vill. Edited by C. H. Keene, M.A. 2s. 


Part iI., 18.61. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 


By W. We tcn, 


By W. Wetcn, M.A., 


Livy.— Books II. and III. 
Ovid.—Metamorphoses. 


Ovid.—Tristia. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. Snuck- 
BURGH, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

Ovid.—Tristia. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHuck- 
BURGH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Phaedrus.—Fables. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 


1s. 6d. 
Plautus.—Captivi. Edited by A. R. S. Harlinie, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Virgil.—Aeneid. Books I., II, II, IV., and VI. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. ıs. 6d. each. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. 


Viigi  ASnaa: Book I. 
ALPOLE, M.A. is. 6d. l 
VirgiL TASNA Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. CALVERT, 
LA. 1s. 6d. 
Terence.—Hauton Timorumenos. Edited by E. S. SHucKBURGH, M.A. 
2s. 6d. ; with Translation, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK. 


Macmillan’s Greek Course— 
First Greek Grammar. By Rev. W. G. RutTHerrorp, LL.D. Ac- 
cidence, 2s. Syntax, 2%. Complete, 3s. 6d. 
Easy Exercises in Accidence. By G. H. UnnerHILL, M.A. 25. 
A Second Exercises Book. By Rev. W. A. Hearn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
KEY, 5s. net. 
Easy Exercises in Syntax. By Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 2s. 64. 
Gresk Prose Composition, By S. O. ANDrew, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
5s. net. 
Greek Reader: Stories and Legends. With Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises. By F. H. Corson, M.A. 3s. 
Passages for Greek Translation for Lower Forms. By G. H. 
Pracock, M.A., and E. W. W. Bert, M.A. 1s. 64. 
An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By H. Pitman, 
f.A. 2s. 6d. EY, ss. net. 
The Acts of the Apostles.—Authorised Version. With Notes. By 
T. E. Paces, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Wacpoce, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
The Acts of the Apostles.— Phe Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. 3s. ód. 
The Gospel according to St. Luke.—The Greek Text. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Aeschylus.—Prometheus Vinctus. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. H. M.'Stervenson, M.A. rs. 6d. Edited by E. E. Sykes, M.A., and 


St. J. B. W. Wittson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Aeschylus.—Agamemnon. With Translation. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 
125. 

Demosthenes.—De Corona. Edited by B. Draxe. Revised by E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Eurıpides.—Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. ís. 6d. . 

35. 6d. 


Euripides.—Bacchae. Edited by R. Y. TyrreLL, M.A. 
Euripides.—Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 


KEY, 


M.A. 18. 6d. Edited by M. L. Earve, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
Buripides.—Medea. With Notes and Meghan By Rev, M. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 


Homer.—Iliad. Book IX. Edited by J. H. Pratt, M.A., and W. Lear, 
Litt.D. 2s. Books I.-XII, Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. 


Bavrievp, M.A. 6s. 
Edited by Rev. M. A. Bavrietp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


Sophokles.—Antigone. 
Thucydides. Book VII. Edited by E. C. MarcHant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. 

Xenophon.—Memorabilia Socratis. Edited by A. R. CLUER, B.A. 55. 

Zonophon = ana antis Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. ; with Exercises. By E. A. WeLLs, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Xenophon. ANa aan With Notes and ay Book V. By Rev. 
G. H. NaLL, M.A. 15s. 6d. Book VI. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 64. 


| 


ENGLISH. 
A Short History of English Literature. By Prof. G. SAINTSBURY. 8s. 6d. 
A History of English Literature. ByE. J. MatHrew, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
English Grammar, Past and Present. By J. C. Nesrierp, M.A., 
4s. od. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 
Outline of English Grammar. By J. C. Nesrietp, M.A. 15s. 6d. KEY, 
2s. - net. 
Oral Exercises a Composition. By J.C. Nesrigtp, M.A. 1s.6d. 
Junior Course of English Composition. By J.C. Nesrigtp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. Ngsrievp, 
M.A. 95. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 
Word-Building, Transcription, and Composition. 
Woop, Vol. IL., ıs. Vol. IL, 2s. 
The Tarts of Speech and their Uses. By H. W. Hovusguotp, M.A. 
1s 


A First Book in Writing English. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

A First Manual of Composition. By È. H. Lewis. 3s. 6d. 

A Second Manual of Composition. By E. H. Lewis. 4s. 4d. 

Burke.—Speech on Conciliation with America, on American 
Taxation; Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. With Introduction 
and Notes. By F. G. Setsy, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Chaucer.—The = rologue &c. Edited by M. H. LIDDELL. 3s. 6d. 

Chaucer.—Works. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, &c. 35. ôd. 


By Roserrt S. 


Macaulay.—Lays of Ancient Rome. (Containing Horatius, Lake 
Beeuless gh he Armada.) With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. Wenn, 
LA. ors. gd. 
Macaulay.— Essay on Lord Clive. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. 2s, 
Macaulay.—Essay on Warren Hastings. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. 


Milton.—L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, Sonnets, &c. 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL, M.A. 1s. od. 

Milton.—Comus. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Bett, M.A. 1s. ad. 

Scott.—The Lady of the Lake. With Introduction and Notes. ByG. H. 
STUART, M.A. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, as. ` 

8cott.—The Talisman. Border Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare.—Macbeth. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
Is. gd. 

Shakespeare.—A Midsummer Night’s Dream. With Introduction and 

otes. By K. DEIGHTON. ıs. gd. 


Shakespeare.—Twelfth Night. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. 1s. gd. 
Shakespeare.—Coriolanus. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 


DEIGHTON, 2$. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 
Spenser.—The Faerie Queene.—Book I. 
By H. M. Percivar, M.A. 3s. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
French Course. By A. C. Poiré. FIRST YEAR, 1s. 


1s. 6d. 

Macmillan’s Progressive French Course. 
FIRST YEAR, ıs. Supplementary Exercises to First Year, rs. 
YEAR, 2s. THIRD YEAR, zs. 6d. KEYS, qs. 6d. net each. 

Macmillan’s Frogressive French Readers. By the Same. 
YEAR, 2s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 2s. 6d. 

Macmillan’s French Composition. By the Same. Part I., 2s. 6d. KEY, 
45. 6d. net. Part II, 5s. KEY, 5s. net. 

Abridged French Grammar. By G. E. Fasnacut. 2s. 6d. 

An Elementary French Grammar. By G. E. FASNACHT. 1s. 6d. 

A Compendious Dictionary of the French Language. By Prof. 
ALFRED ELWALL and Gustave Masson. 3s. 6d. 

Moliére.—Le Misanthrope. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 1s. 

A German Primer. By Orto SigpMANN. 3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. net. 

Macmillan’s Progressive German Course. By G. E. FASNACHT, 
FIRST YEAR, 1s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. each. 


With Introduction and Notes. 


SECOND YEAR, 


By G. E. FAsnacur. 
SECOND 


FIRST 


ean ta POeToRSHve German Readers. By the Same. FIRST 
Macmillan’s German Composition. By the Same. Part I., 2s. 6d. 


KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
A Compendious German and English Dictionary. 
Ney and A. H. Encren. ss. German-English, 3s. 6d. 
Goethe.—Egmont. Edited by S. Primer. Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
Hauff.—Die Karavane (containing * Kalif Storch” and ‘Das Gespenster- 


By Prof. Wuit- 


schiff"). Witb Notes and Vocabulary. By H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 
Schiller.—Maria Stuart. Edited by C. SHetnon, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
Schiller.—Maria Stuart. Edited by H. SCHOENFELD. 3s. 6d. 


e SCIENCE. 
uction to Chemistry and Physics. By Prof. W. H. Perkin, Jr., 
D., F.R.S., and Bevan Lean, D.Sc., B.A. (Lond.). In2 Vols. 2s. each. 
By R. A. Grecory and A. T. Simmons. 


Intro 
Ph. 


Exercises in Practical Physics. 
In Two Parts, 2s. cach. 
Elementary General Science. By A. T. Simmons and L. M. Jones. 3s. 6d, 


An Introduction to Practical Physics. By D. Rinroun, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Heat, Light, and Sound. By D, E. Jones. 2s. 6d. 
Magnetism and Blectricity for Beginners. By H. E. Hanley. 2s. 6d. 


Chemistry for Organized Schools of Science. By S. PARRISH. 2s. 6d. 

tnorganic Chemistry for Beginners. By Sir H. E. Roscoe and J. Lunt. 
2s. 6d. 

Elementary Mechanics of Solids. By W.T. A. EmtTace, M.A. 2s. 6d, 

Mechanics for Beginners. By W. GALiatty, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Physiology for Beginners. By Sir M. Foster, K.C.B., and L. E. SHORE, 
as. 6d 


Botany for Beginners. By E. Evans. Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Practical Botany tor Beginners. By Professor F. O. Bower, Sc.D., 

F.R.S., and D. T. GWYNNE VAUGHAN, M.A. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Physiography for Beginners. By A. T. Sim ons, B.Sc. as. 6d. 
Geology for Beginners. By W. W. Warts, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
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SHOULD not compensation marks (‘‘ Examiner ” asks us) be awarded 
for ingenuity—at least, in an unseen? I confess I had not the heart to 
award nothing to a rendering so brilliant as this, however erratic :— 


‘ Si Dieu nous consultait aujourd’hui 
Pour réformer ce bas monde, 
Convenons-en a la ronde, 

Nous ne le ferions pas mieux que Lui.” 


« If Providence asked our advice as to remoulding this mis-shapen 
world, though we all agreed that it should be perfectly round, we could 
not improve on His design.” Dear girl! what a deep impression that 
first geography lesson and the orange make on a plastic brain ! 


ANOTHER lady has passed the examination for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy atthe University of Berlin. This brings the number of 
Berlin lady graduates up to four, three of whom are Americans. 


THE meeting of the British Association at Belfast begins on Wed- 
nesday, the 1oth. Prof. H. E. Armstrong, who presides over the 
newly formed Section L (Education), will treat in his address of a 
reformed curriculum and the training of teachers. The first two days will 
be devoted mainly to Irish questions. The Resident Commissioner of 
National Education will introduce the discussion on ‘‘ The Co-ordina- 
tion of Primary and Secondary Education”; Mr. R. M. Jones that on 
‘ Intermediate Education.” In the discussion on ‘‘Technical Instruc- 
tion in relation to Native Industries” the Rt. Hon. Horace Plunkett 
will take part. For the following days the most interesting items in the 
programme are (1) ‘‘ The Training of Teachers” (Prof. Withers and 
Miss Walter), (2) ‘‘ Subjects and Order of Subjects in Science Teach- 
ing” (Dr. Kimmins), (3) ‘‘ The Teaching of English,” Mr. P. T. 
Hartog and Canon Lyttelton. 


VoLuMES X. and XI. of ‘‘Special Reports on Educational Sub- 
jects,” dealing with Education in the United States of America, have 
reached us too late in the month to do aught but note their appearance. 
We may, however, cull one pertinent observation from Sir Joshua 
Fitch’s Introduction. That no public money ought to be applied in 
aid of any religious body or sectarian institution is, he tells us, practically 
universal throughout the Union. This is far from implying national 
indifference to religion. On the contrary, ‘‘ the exclusion of sectarian 
and clerical influence from the common school has had the incidental 
effect of quickening the zeal of the churches and making them more 
sensible of their responsibility to the children of their flocks and 
encouraging efforts by means of Sunday schools to supplement the 
secular teaching of the day schools.” 


UNIVERSITIES AND SOHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

After consultation with Mr. Astor, and in accordance with his wish, 
the Council have resolved to endow the Chairs of Pure Mathematics 
and History, and to name them the ‘‘ Astor Chairs.” In consequence 
of this endowment the Department of History will be reorganized, and 
a Lecturer in Ancient History will be appointed. 

The Council has received the sum of £1,000 from the Rev. Thompson 
Yates for the permanent endowment of the Department of Economics, 
and other smaller sums have been received for the same purpose. That 
department has been reorganized as follows :— 

Prof. Foxwell will give a general course of Economics and Economic 
History. Mr. C. P. Sanger, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
has been appointed to lecture on ‘‘ Public Finance” ; Mr. G. Udny Yule 
has been appointed to the Newmarch Lectureship in Statistics ; Mr. 
A. C. Pigou, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, to the Jevons 
Memorial Lectureship, in connexion with which he will give a course 
of lectures on ‘‘ The Association of Employers and Employed, Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation.” Prof. Montague will give æ course in the 
Department of Economics on ‘‘ The Existing British Constitution and 
its Relation to the Constitution of other Countries.” Prof. Macdonell 
will give a course on ‘‘International Law”; Prof. Whittaker on 
‘© Industrial and Commercial Law.” 

Mr. W. G. Hartog has been appointed Assistant to the Professor of 
French, and, as a consequence of his appointment, the work of the 
Department of French in the advanced stages will be considerably 
extended. . 

Prof. Brandin has been appointed to hold the Chair of Romance 
Philology in conjunction with that of French, and Prof. Priebsch to 
hold the Chair of Germanic Philology in conjunction with that of 
German. 

The Council have approved the scheme of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity for the organization of University teaching in German through- 
out London, and Prof. Priebsch has been appointed to the University 
Professorship of German. 

(Continued on page 592.) 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


SCRIPTURE MANUALS. By Georce CARTER, M.A. 


Kings I. [Zu Pranala) Each containing Introduction, Not 
St. fuke's Gospe and Comments on the Autho 


Acts of the Apostles. J and Revised Versions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


+PUBLIO BXAMINATION SORIPTURE MANUALS. 


By A. Ricues, F.R.G.S. 
St, Luke. ıs. 6d. Acts of the Apostles. ıs. 6d. 


t THE CHURCH CATHOCHISM. By A. Rices, F.R.G.S. 9d. 


t Specially prepared for Teachers’ use, or private instruction. 


FRENCH (Preliminary ). 


PIB RRB BET CAMILLE. By A. De Musser. With Full Notes, Vocabu- 
lary, and Table of Irregular Verbs, by the Rev. J. Hzwetson, M.A. Cloth, 9d. 


ENGLISH (Preliminary). 


LONGFELLOW’S HIAWATHA AND BVANGHLINE. With 
Notes by R. G. McKinzay. Cloth, 1s. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


FOR PRELIMINARY STUDENTS.) 

A SHORT SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By J.C 
WRIGHT. Specially for Third Class College of Preceptors and Oxford and 
Cambridge Preliminary. Cloth back, 6d. 

SUMMARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Arthur Woop. A most 
complete book. Contains a large number of Questions set at various Public 
Examinations. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR STUDENTS. 
OUTLINBS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. From B.O. 55 to A.D. 
1901. Containing Genealogical Tables, Snort Biographical Sketches, and 
Index. Compiled and arranged by GEORGE CARTER, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 
CARTHDR’S HISTORY. Part II., 1485-1689. Part III., 1689-1897. 
Compiled for use with “Outlines.” A most comprehensive work in simple 
language, and arranged in an attractive form. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. each. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


A FIRST ARITHMETIC. By Dr.W. T. Knicut, Author of ‘' Algebraic 
Factors,” &c. Contains copious and carefully Graduated Examples on the 
different Rules up to and including Simple Proportion. The Exercises oa 
each Rule are followed by Questions and Problems from Examination Papers. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8d. Answers separately, 6d. 

A SECOND ARITHMETIC. Containing Examples on all the Higher 
Rules, with special attention to Commercial Arithmetic. Crown 8vo, clotb, 3d. 
Answers, separately, 6d. 

BOWIOK’S BXEROISES IN ARITHMETIC. Part I. (to Compound 
Proportion). Part II. (Percentages, Stocks, Square and Cube Root, &c., &e.)} 
Part II. also contains Papers set at various Local Examinations. 9d. each. 
Answers, 6d. net. 

RHLFE BROTHERS’ MASY INTBERMBEDIATH TESTS IN 
ARITHMETIC. Suitable for Third Class College of Preceptors and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary. 4d. Answers, 6d. 

HLEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR CLASS USB. By R. P. Scott, 
M.A., LL.D., and J. Montcomery. Cloth, rs. ; or with Answers, 1s. 3d. 

A FIRST ALGEBRA. Containing copious and varied Original Exercises 
and Miscellaneous Examples. By Dr. KnicuT, Author of “ Algebraic Factors, 
&c. Second Edition. Cloth, 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


RELFH BROTHERS’ CHARTERHOUSE ATLAS. 32 Maps. New 
Edition. Thoroughly uptodate. Cloth, 1s. 

RELFH BROTHERS’ NEW PREPARATORY ATLAS. Very 
clear and up to date. 6d. 

RELFH BROTHERS’ ALDERSGATH ATLAS. Containing 72 4to 
coloured Maps (Political, Physical, and Classical, Commercial Chart, showing 
the Steamer Routes, &c.) With Index. Second Edition. Thoroughly 
up to date. Cloth, 3s. 

RHLFE BROTHERS’ SCHOOL GBOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
By G. Carter, M.A., Author of “The Outlines of History, &c. The main 
features of this book are the clear and not overcrowded Maps on one side, and 
the Geography necessary to learn facing the Map. The Book will be found a 
complete Geography and Atlas, and is highly recommended for pupil prepira 
for the Local Examinations. Crown 4to. 32 Maps (mostly coloured). Six 


Editior. 2s. 6d. 
GRAMMAR. 


RICHES’ PUBLIC HXAMINATION GRAMMAR. 2s. 6d. 
BROCKINGTON'’S LOCAL EXAMINATION GRAMMAR. ::. 
CHARTERHOUSE ANALYSIS EXERCISH BOOK. 5s. doz. net. 
CHARTERHOUSE PARSING BXEROISE BOOK. 3s. dcz. net. 


Specially drawn up to meet the requirements of this Examination. 


RELFE BROTHERS, Limited, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND GENERAL SCHOOL 
STATIONERS, 


6 CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDERSGATE, LoNnpon, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ RELFE BROTHERS, LONDON.” 
Telephone—4673 HOLBORN. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


THE COLOUR-BOX SUPERSEDED. 


CASSELL’S BRUSH WORK 


SHEETS. 


12 Sheets in a Packet, price 3d. per packet. 
SIX TABLETS OF COLOURS FOR BRUSH WORK GIVEN WITH 
THE SHEETS. 
“They provide pleasant lessons in colouring for the little ones without the ' mess’ 
of a paint-box, Each sheet contains a picture or pictures in black and white, with 


six slabs of colour laid on the paper, which only need the application of a moistened 
brush to use." —Guardian. 


Four Specimen Sheets sent post free to any Teacher on receipt of a penny stamp. 


CASSELL’S 


“EYES AND NO EYES” SERIES. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. FISHER). 


With 48 ei ace Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations expressly 
executed for this work by Mr. A. FAIRFAX MUCKLEY. Hand- 
somely bound, cloth gilt, with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A. 


Fourth and Revised Edition. From the Landing of Julius Cæsar to 
the Present Day. 852 pages, copiously Illustrated, cloth, 5s. ; or, 
superior binding with gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


ART PAINTING BOOKS. 


Landscape Painting in Water Oolour. By J. Mac- 
WHIRTER, R.A. With 25 Coloured Plates. 5s. 


Marine Painting in Water Oolour. By W. L. WYLLIE, 
A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates. ss. 


FRENCH. 


Cassell’s French Dictionary. 615th Thousand. 1,150 pages, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Cassell’s French Dictionary has become a standard work in this country, being 

used in the best schools, recommended T many of the first professors of the day, 

and generally found a reference book of the highest value and Ampon ance S2 ary 


Càronicie. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

Oassell’s Lessons in French. Revised by JAMES BOÏELLE, 
A Parts I. and Il., 1s. 6d, each. Complete in One Vol., 2s. 6d. Kev, 
rs. 6d. 

“ After a careful examination of this revised edition we cordially recommend it as 

a very suitable book for pupil teachers and candidates generally preparing for 

examination in French." —Pu pil Teacher. 


LATIN. 
Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. 132nd Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


** The aim of the revisers of Cassell’s Latin Dictionary has been to adapt the work 
to the requirements of the middle forms of public schools. In pursuance of this 
aim they have omitted a large number of archaic or post-Augustan words, and have 
rewritten nearly all the important articles. The historical and geographical notices 
a been increased in number, and etymologies have been added.” —Fducational 

smes. 


The New Latin Primer. 
Thousand. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“* A more concise, comprehensive, and intelligent grammar for the use ofall but 
advanced students of Latin cannot be desired." — Notes and Queries. 


The First Latin Primer. By Prof. J. P. Posrcars. Cloth, ts. 
Latin Prose. By M. A. BAYFIELD, B.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. 277th Thousand. 
pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The English-German portion of this Dictionary is very full, and great pains 
have been taken to supply the correct German synonyms for English words and 
phrases. In this respect the book before us has a distinct advantage over most 
German Dictionaries, and will afford valuable and necessary help in the study of 
German composition." —School Guardian. 


First Lessons in German Reading. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 15. 


By Prof. J. P. POSTGATE. 17th 


1,201 


By A. JaGsT. 


Cassels Educational Catalogue will be sent, 
post free, on application. ; : 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, and all Booksellers. 
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DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WHITE ST., FINSBURY ST., and ROPEMAKER ST., 
FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


Professor CUSACK. 
Mr. S. BLows, M.A. Cantab ; 
B.A., B.Sc. London ; 
Teachers’ Diploma, London. _ 
.. Mr. H. J. SMiTH, B.Sc. London. 


Principal ... 
Lecturer on Education 


Secretary 


New Classes, Oral and Correspondence, will be formed as follows :— 


ORAL. CORR. 

Associateship, College of Preceptors... Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 
Licentiateship, a i Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 
Fellowship, T = Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 
Oxford Higher Local ... Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 
Cambridge Higher Local . Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 
Matriculation, University of London... Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 
Intermediate Arts, ,, 3 Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 
Intermediate Science ,, i . Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 
Matriculation, University of Wales ... Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 
Matriculation, UniversityofBirmingham Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 
Matriculation, Royal University of 

Ireland T dis how ... Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 
First University Examination, Royal 

University of Ireland es ... Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 
Second University Examination, Royal 

University of Ireland P .. Sept.17. Sept. 22. 
Diploma in the Theory, History, and 

Practice of Education ba ... Sept. 17. Sept. 22. 


Names should be entered one week before the above dates. 
Prospectus and full particulars will be sent post free on application. 
All applications to be addressed to THE PRINCIPAL. 


Tutorial Preparations. Natural History 


LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES 


In every branch of Natural Science, from 6s. per dozen. 


Stem Structure, Leaf and Floral Structure, Ovaries, Fruits, Seeds, &c. 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute, China Grass, Silk, Wool, &c. 


í THE 


Student’s Series of “ Microscopical Studies ” 
In “ELEMENTARY” and “ ADVANCED BOTANY,” 
Comprising 48 Preparations. £1. Is. net. 


BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIVE DIAGRAMS, 1s. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


48 Preparations to illustrate the ‘‘ Histology of the Rabbit.” 
41. 1s. net. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


460 Lantern Slides to illustrate Human Physiology and Histology. 


Plain Slides, 6s. per doz. ; Coloured Slides from 12s. per doz. 


3,000 Lantern Slides to illustrate the “Animal Kingdom.” 


2,000 PA a j “Vegetable Kingdom.” 
1,500 Lantern Slides to illustrate Geology, Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, &c. 


20,000 Microscopical Preparations in Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. 


PREPARERS OF LANTERN AND MICROSOOPIOAL SLIDES ONLY. 


CATALOGUES Jor Session 1901-1902 now Ready. Post free. 


48 Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 


follows :—General and Inorganic Chemistry: Professor—Sir William | of grants for building, the building scheme must be laid before the 
Ramsay ; Assistant Professors—Dr. F. G. Donnan, Dr. Morris Travers, | Executive Committee ‘‘in complete form, with plans and estimates, 
and Mr. E. C. C. Baly. Organic Chemistry: Professor—J. Norman | and with a full statement embodying, among other details, the amount 
Collie ; Assistant Professor—Dr. S. Smiles. of financial support promised or expected.” Grants for endowment 
Session 1902-1903 of the Faculties of Arts and of Science will be | are to be payable either by instalments or on the institution of a specific 
opened on Tuesday, September 30. Introductory lecture at 3 p.m., by | chair or lectureship. In the case of library grants not less than one- 
Prof. J. D. Cormack. half is to be spent on books and periodicals, in the purchase of which 
‘care should be taken to prevent any undue competition or overlap- 

NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. ping between Universities deriving benefit from the same source,” and 

In the Cambridge Higher Local Examination the scholarships ‘all students of Scottish Universities should have free access to each 
University library.” Grants in aid of current income are to be pro- 


tenabl assig :— Aak Be . . 
eor ee N whai Ope nave beem asignat Ae ollow = ER, visional only, and to run for a limited and definite period. They 


scholarship given by the Goldsmiths’ Company to Miss M. A. Earl, of 
Woodford House School, Croydon; the scholarship given by the 
Clothworkers’ Company to Miss A. Homer, of King Edward’s High A : ability which id 
School, Birmingham; scholarships of £50 a year to Miss E. M. | versity Court must be taken bound to incur no liability which could, 


| should, if possible, be given for specific objects ; but, in the event of 
Newbold, of the Tunbridge Wells High School, and Miss I. B. Sachs, directly or indirectly, involve any obligation on the Committee to con- 

t 

| 

| 


grants being given to the general fund of any University, ‘‘ the Uni- 


of the Croydon High School; scholarships of £35 to Miss L. M. | tinue the grant beyond the period specified.” Finally, the Universities 
Elligott, of the City of London School fer Girls, and Miss P. M. | Must, at the end of each year, *‘forward to the secretary a Aes 
Fuliord, of the Perse School for Girls, Cambridge. The Gilchrist | Showing all monies received from the Trust during the year, and the 
Scholarship has been awarded to Miss E. C. Wordsworth, of the manner of their expenditure. , These conditions appear to be perfectly 
Bedford High School, who elects to hold it at Newnham College. reasonable ; but they will quicken the fears of those who anticipate 
The Newnham College Classical Scholarship has this year been that the Trust intends to use its vast resources in controlling from out- 


ded ] Mise M. E Hi s[i W. ; : side the development and work of the Universities. They must, of 
awarded equally to Miss M. E. Hirst and Miss H. W. de G. Verrall course, take what they get, and hope that the Trust will act sympatheti- 


cally and wisely. But in the constitution of the Trust the wb plete 
members of the Universities are most inadequately represented, an 
there is a real danger that the Trust’s control may cathe into a 
tyranny. The Universities are already sufficiently hampered by the 
red tape of Government Commissions and the caprice of private donors, 
and a new controlling body, if it acts on imperfect knowledge or is led 
away by abstract fads, may bring ruin with its gifts. 
In allocating its grants, the Trust has wisely refrained from making 
the amounts proportional to the size and resources of the Universities. 
The grants for Aberdeen and St. Andrews are thus not much less 
than those for Edinburgh and Glasgow. Edinburgh gets £11,500 
annually, Glasgow £11,000, Aberdeen £9,000, and St. Andrews 
£8,500. In each University £1,000 a year is given for the library. 
The remainder of the grant is in each case allocated under the heads of 
(2) buildings and permanent equipment ; (4) teaching and endowment. 
In Edinburgh and Glasgow the building grants are very much larger 
(Continued on page 594.) 


SCOTLAND. 

The Carnegie Trust has announced the grants which it proposes to 
make to the Universities during the next five years, under Clause A of 
the Trust Deed. A report by Lord Elgin and Sir Henry Roscoe and 
a letter from Mr. McCormick explain the general principles of the allo- 
cation and the reasons for the special forms which it has taken in the 
different Universities. The total amount of the grants is £200,000, or 
440,000 annually for five years. This is very much less than the 
amount contemplated in the Trust Deed; but a considerable margin 
had to be left as a provision for post-graduate research and for the needs 
of the extra-mural colleges and similar institutions which have claims 
on the Trust. These latter claims are too indefinite to be dealt with at 
present ; but it is proposed ultimately to spend about £5,000 a year on 
post-graduate research, for which there has not yet been time to draw 
up a careful scheme. 

The grants are to be payable from January I, 1903, and certain 


IMPORTANT. 
E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Limited, LEEDS, 


Beg to state that they have 
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The staff of the reorganized Department of Chemistry will be as | general conditions are attached to the payment of them. In the case 


PURCHASED 


From the Receiver of the Debenture Holders (LEWIS HARDY, Esq.) the 


Miscellaneous and General Stock 


OF 


MOFFATT & PAIGE, Ltd., | 
28 Warwick Lane, LONDON. 


Arrangements have also been made with the Receiver to forward all Orders, &c., received after 12th August, 
1902 (Trade Orders and Remittances excepted), to E. J. A. & S., Ltd., for execution. 


All Enquiries to be addressed to— 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, LTD., surtertey street, nunsteT Lane, LEEDS. 


Sept. 1902.] 


SELECTIONS From THE 
BEST ENGLISH AUTHORS. 


EDITED BY 


Prof. A. F. MURISON, M.A., LL.D. 


This Volume aims at exhibiting, in chronological order, representative 


specimens of representative authors, throughout the whole course of 


English Literature, from Beowulf down to the present day. 

The Notes deal with a wide range of points: allusions, history, geography, 
mythology, meanings, derivations and general philological relations, grammar, 
rhetoric, composition, &c. While these do for the pupils what many or most of them 
might not be able to do for themselves, care has been taken to suggest inquiries and 
exercises that will give scope to all their knowledge and energies. 

The object of the book is to create or stimulate a desire on the part of the pupils to 
pursue the further study of English literature in the only excellent way—namely, by 
making acquaintance with the authors’ complete works, read in historical connexion. 


COMPLETE. ALSO SEPARATELY. 
2 Part II. 
452 pages. 252 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 


FROM BEOWULF TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


FROM DRYDEN TO THE 


Price 28. 6d. | 
) 
| PRESENT TIME. 


CHAMBERS’S 
New Geographical Reader 


OF THE ee 
BRITAIN 
BEYOND 
THE SEAS. 


288 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 


A Descriptive Acoount of the British 
Oolonies and Dependencies. 


Some of 


With numerous Illustrations and. Maps, 
both in Colour and in Black and White. 


CHAMBERS’S 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


By WILLIAM THOMSON, M.A., B.Sc. 
Price 48. 6d. 


“ Among the very best elementary text-books, the work will take a prominent 
place.” —/Journal of Education. 


CHAMBERS’S 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By WM. THOMSON, M. A., B.Sc., F.R.S.H. 
From Simple Rules to Quadratic Equations and Problems 
producing such Equations. 

280 pages. Price 28.3; or with ANsSwErs, 2s. 6d. 
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W. & R. Chambers 
New Books 
Suitable for 
Secondary Schools. 
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CHAMBERS’S 


HIGHER GRADE ENGLISH. 


200 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 


History of the English Language. 
Grammar of the English Language. 
History of English Literature. 


CHAMBERS’S 


HIGHER ENGLISH READER. 


* 275 pages. Price 28. 
An entirely New Reader for Advanced Classes. 


Consisting of Selections from Standard Authors. Illustrated with Portraits. 


In preparation. 


CHAMBERS'’S 


CONCISE 
GEOGRAPHY 
of THE WORLD, 


WITH 
Special Reference to the 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


A Text-Book for Secondary Schools 
‘and for the Higher Classes of 
Elementary Schools. Illustrated 
by numerous Diagrams and Maps, 
both Coloured and Uncoloured. 


256 pages. Price 18. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


By J. S. MACKAY, M.A. LL.D, 


Author of “ Mackay's Euclid." 
Price 48. 6d. 


The Educational News says :—‘‘ Altogether the work is of outstanding interest, 
and ought to take its place as a standard text-book on the subject.” 


THE 


ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. 


Books I. to VI., and parts of Books XI., XII. 
By JOHN S. MACKAY, M.A., LL.D., 


Mathematical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. 
Price 38s. 6d., cloth. 
Separately: Book I., 18.; II., 6d.; III., 94.3; XI., XII., 6d. 
‘“ This is, in many respects, the best school Euclid in existence.”— FREDERICK 
Spencer, M.A. Cambridge. 


TERESA EEEE ee eee 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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To Edinburgh a grant of 


than those for eos and endowment. 
or buildings, mainly in connexion with physics 


£8,000 a year is made 


and engineering, and a grant of £2,500 a year for the endowment of , 


modern languages or some other purpose approved by the Committee. 
In Glasgow £8,000 a year are to be spent on buildings for physics, 
physiology, materia medica, forensic medicine, &c., and on equipment 
for chemistry or geology if there is any surplus; while £2,000 a year 


are to be devoted to the endowment of a Chair of Geology and to some , 


other endowment approved by the Committee. Aberdeen, which 
requires nothing for buildings, gets £1,000 a year for apparatus and 
47,000 a year for teaching, of which £2,000 go to the endowment of 
modern languages and £4,000 to the Chair of History and to some 
other endowment, the remaining £1,000 being devoted to ‘‘ provisional 
assistance ” for modern languages and other subjects. Exactly the same 


provision is made for the endowment and assistance of modern lan- | 


guages at St. Andrews, and, in addition, £1,600 a year go to other 
endowments (materia medica and pathology at Dundee being suggested 
as suitable), while £400 a year are given for ‘‘ provisional assistance.” 
The grant for teaching and endowment at St. Andrews is thus £4,500 a 
year, while that for building is £3,000 a year, to be divided between 
chemistry and physics at St. Andrews and the general extension at 
Dundee. 

There is sure to be some difference of opinion regarding one of the 
chief features of this allocation, viz., its tendency towards capitalizing. 
Almost the whole of the money is devoted either to building or to en- 
dowment. 
been to a great extent postponed. For instance, instead of instituting 
immediately five or six new lectureships tenable for five years at St. 
Andrews or Aberdeen and paying the salaries out of the income of the 
Trust, the Committee has decreed the accumulation of the money which 
might have been spent on these salaries, so that, five years hence, each 
of these two Universities will have one new lectureship, endowed so as 
to yield an income less than would have been given to any one of the 
five or six lecturers who might have been appointed at once. At this 
rate it will take a generation to make any considerable addition to the 
teaching power of the Universities. New chairs must, of course, be 
founded by the capitalizing of the income of the Trust. But there 
seems to be no adequate reason for endowing lectureships at present, 
still less for endowing assistantships, as Mr. McCormick suggests in his 
letter. University lecturers in Scotland are appointed for periods not 
exceeding five years, while the appointment of assistants is for one 
year. They are, of course, eligible for re-appointment ; but the posts | 


ESTABLISHED 


In other words, the benefits of Mr. Carnegie’s gift have © 


are not necessarily permanent. The Carnegie Trust might, therefore, 
have instituted a number of lectureships experimentally and afterwards 
selected such as it thought desirable gradually to endow or raise into 
chairs, while the others might have been dropped. No doubt per- 
manent endowed lectureships may attract better teachers ; but to endow 
all the existing University lectureships would be a most tedious process, 
and to endow a few only would be practically to introduce a new sort 
of lecturer without a new office or designation. This would inevitably 
increase academic friction and jealousies. The Executive Committee 
seems to have been influenced in its action by a fear lest there should 
be ‘‘any extensive permanent devolution of the income of the Trust.” 
But surely the income of the Trust as a whole was intended to be 
permanently devolved, and it is difficult to conceive a better way of 
securing freedom and variety (if necessary) in its devolution than the 
instituting of terminable lectureships. 

Another important step has been taken by the Trust. The Trust 
Deed has been amended, so that in future students who desire to have 
their fees paid must have passed the Leaving Certificate, Preliminary, or 
other recognized equivalent examination ‘‘in such subjects and grades, 
and under such conditions, as the Executive Committee may from time 
to time determine.” During Session 1902-3 the present tests are to be 
maintained, but thereafter it is intended to apply to all beneficiaries ‘‘an 
approximately uniform test of preliminary education.” The difficulty 
arising from the lower standard of the Medical Preliminary will thus 
be overcome. 

Two new professors have been appointed by the Crown. Mr. James 
Black Baillie, B.A. Cantab., D.Phil. Edin., has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen, in succession to Prof. Latta, 
of Glasgow. Mr. Baillie has had a very distinguished career as 
a student of philosophy at Edinburgh and Cambridge. He at present 
holds the Shaw Fellowship, the chief philosophical prize open to 
Scottish students, and he has done most successful work both as an 
author and as teacher at St. Andrews and Dundee, where he has for 
some years been Lecturer on Philsophy. In succession to Prof. Young, 
who has retired, Mr. J. Graham Kerr, M.A. of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed Professor of Natural History at Glas- 

ow. He also has distinguished himself very highly at Edinburgh and 
Camtridpe: and he has conducted successful zoological inquiries in 
little known regions of South America. Both of these appointments 
meet with general approbation, and the new professors are expected to 
add strength to the teaching staff in their respective Universities. 
(Continued on page 596.) 
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CEO. M. HAMMER & CO., Lto., 


Manufacturers of School, College, and Church Furniture, 
370 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


‘} 
SS j 


Every description 
of 


Desks, 
Seats, 
Cupboards, 
Tables, 
Easels, 
Blackboards, 

Folding 
Partitions, 


&C., &C. 


Every description 
ot 
Fittings 
for 

Technical 
Institutes, 
Polytechnics, 
Art Schools, 
Libraries, 


&c., &c. 


CHEMISTRY LECTURER’S TABLE. i 
CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


Estimates given for completely Furnishing Schools. 


GEO. M. HAMMER & CO., Ltd., 370 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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GALE & POLDEN, Ltd., 


Publishers, 
| 2 AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Works by THOMAS CHESTERTON. 


(Organizing Teacher of Physical Education to the London 
School Board.) 


The Manual of Drill and 


Wand Exercises. 
(With or without Music.) 


For use in Elementary and Secondary Schools, Evening Continuation 
Schools, Gymnastic Classes, &c. Price Is. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


McDOUGALL'S 


OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. 


l 
Being a General Geography of the World, with specia? reference to the British 

Empire. Revised to date. Containing 80 Illustrations and Maps, many o | 

which are beautifully coloured. The Relief Maps are also a feature of this 

! 

I 

| 


book. Suitable for Oxford and Cambridge Local, College of Preceptors, and 
similar Examinations. 


M pages. pioa: boards, PAER: 1; 


JUST IS ISSUED. 


McDOUGALL’S 


OBJECT LESSON CARDS. 


LIST OF SUGJECIS. 


Net—s. d Net—s. d. The Manual of Drill and 
as a sa ig N : 7 i: ae a Se a a a a ae ee) 
CEREALS -o 29| IRON, BS Physical Exercises. 
Carton. g R : | RATING a a $ o (With or without Dumb Bells or Music.) 
OAK, ASH, BEECH. 20 ! GLASS .. na Oe 3 0 | Carefully illustrated with upwards of 150 plates. Revised Edition, with 
MAPLE, FIR, BIRCH 20 INDIARUBBER on as 26 an Introduction by CHARLES ROBERTS, F.R.C.S. Price 3s. 


Price, per Set of 12 Cards in Boxes, 27s. net. Any Six Cards AND 


Boxes, 15s. net. | The Theory o 
VOTE.—Catinet for Twelve Cards, 8s. 6d. net; for Six Cards, 3s. net. Paste- 
toard oe es for Single Cards, 3d. cach net. All Cards are sent packet and | Ph T Education 
charged as per list. 
Each Card has not merely one, but susserous Actual Specimens. Whatever is | in Elementary Sch ools. 
impossible to show by means of Specimens is shown by Illustrations. In addition — 


full lanat tter 1s h d. ; } > 
Ou A E TA post free on Appheationr | Carelully eilusteatcd Snore nice aa 
McDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL CO., LTD., These works have been adopted by the London 


| School Board for use In their Schools, and are 
placed on the Board’s Requisition List. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


24 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. ; and Edinburgh. 


The Largest Stock in London of 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 
KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand.) 
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SCHOOLS. 


BRAMLEY (GUILDFORD), ST. CATHERINES SCHOOL.—In July the 
Local School Examination of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
of Music and Royal College of Music was held at St. Catherine’s. Thirty- 
four pupils were entered for the different divisions in pianoforte and violin 
playing, all of whom passed, eleven obtaining Honours. In the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Examinations held in June, five pupils from the 
school entered fbr Group A, all of whom were successful. G. Hull 
obtained First Class Honours, with distinctions in English Language 
and Literature and in Early English; M. Keep First Class Honours ; 
and G. Palmer Second Class Honours, with distinctions in History and 
English Literature. 


City OF LONDON ScHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination :—L. M. Elligott, Group B, Class I., distinction in Latin 
and French ; Group C, Class II., distinction in Arithmetic ; Group H, 


Class I. B. E. Allpress, Group B, Class I., distinction in German ; 
Group C, Class III. E.M. L. Griffiths, Group B, Class II. ; Group C, 
Class III. ; Group H, Class II. ŒE. Jasper, Group C, Class II., dis- 


tinction in Arithmetic ; Group E, Class II. L. M. Elligott has ‘been 
awarded a scholarship ‘of £40 per annum for three years at Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 


DATCHELOR SCHOOL AND TRAINING COLLEGE.—The Datchelor 
School has again a successful year to record. The school buildings 
have been added to, the additions being a studio and a gymnasium. A 
second laboratory (for physics) has been fitted up, a second science 
mistress appointed, new science apparatus supplied, and the whole of 
the work in both science and drawing reorganized. The school has 
been examined by the Cambridge Syndicate, and the reports of the 
examiners are highly satisfactory. It has also been inspected by the 
Board of Education with gratifying results, the chief examiners being 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick and Dr. H offert. In outside examinations also 
the girls have done well. Eleven took the London Matriculation in 
June: nine were successful, and seven of these were placed in the 
First Division. Thirty-one passes have been obtained in the examin- 
ation of the Board of Education in drawing (freehand drawing in out- 
line, model drawing, and light and shade). Thirty successes have been 
obtained in pianoforte in the examinations of the Associated Board of 
the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music, and five in solo 
singing. In the examination of the Incorporated Staff Sight-Singing 
College twenty-six certificates have been won, all but five of them 
being won in Honours. Three Haberdashers’ Aske’s Exhibitions have 


re ie 
—— - 


been gained by girls in the Lower V. and Middle IV., one of £20 for 
three years, the others of {10 for three years. But the most marked 
success of the school has been in the Cambridge Higher Local Examin- 
ations of June last in English Language and Literature and History of 
Literature (Group A), Foreign Languages (Group B), Mathematics 
(Group C), Logic and Psychology (Group D), and English and Roman 
History (Group H). In Group A by nine candidates two First Class 
Honours, three Second Class Honours, and three Pass Certificates were 
won, with five Brera In Group B First Class Honours (with 
prize of £3. 10s.) were gained by Mary Page, who took Greek, Latin, 
and French ; three Second Class Honours were also gained, and seven 
Pass Certificates—that is, eleven out of the fifteen who entered were 
successful. In Group C the work had been strictly limited to what was 
required for a Pass Certificate ; all the ten girls who entered were suc- 
cessful, and one gained distinction in Arithmetic. Six others entered 
for Arithmetic only, and all but one passed. Only one pupil took 
Group D; she gained Second Class Honours. For Group H twelve 
entered, with the result that seven First Class Honours were gained, 
two Second Class Honours, three passes, and eight distinctions. Thus, 
by eighteen girls who took the examination, fourteen distinctions, a 
prize, ten First Class Honours, and nine Second Class Honours were 
won, and eight full Honours Certificates and four Pass Certificates were 
obtained. The Datchelor Training College has also had a good year. 
The Senior Division students have all been successful in the examin- 
ations of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, both in Theory 
and Practice, and several First Classes have been obtained. Those 
leaving the college had (except in one case) obtained good appointments 
in public endowed schools even before the examination results were 
made known. Prospects are good for next term, and the College Hall 
of Residence is already almost full, An addition is about to be made 
to the staff of the college in the person of a specialist in mathematical 
teaching and methods. 


DENBIGH, HOWBLL’S SCHOOL.—Speech Day was on July 26. The 
Bishop presided, and the prizes were distributed by Lord Battersea, 
who highly commended the work of Miss Beloe, the Head Mistress. 
In the afternoon a concert was given by the mistresses and pupils. 


EDINBURGH, ST. GEORGE'S TRAINING COLLEGE.—At the recent 
examinations for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate the following 
students of the St. George’s Training College, Edinburgh, were among 
the successful candidates :—Ethe F. Findlay, M.A., Mary F. Hartley, 
(Continued on page 598.) 


The most approvod Text-Books for the xs for the study of Modern Languages. 


HOSSFELD'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


SPANISH. $. d. ITALIAN —continued. s. d. FRENCH —continued. s. d. 
HossreLDb's English- “peona Grammar .. 3 o | English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary French Dialogues 1 6 
Key to ditto . tO By Meczi ee 7 6 | French and English. Vocabulary. By Lupwic 
Spanish-English Grammar. By HossFELD'S Ditto. By MILLHOUSE. (2 ‘vols. ) Pe .. 12,0 and LALLEMAND ... wwe Met 2 6 
New Met iui we owe 4 O | Ditto. By HossreLD . in .. 2 0 | French Reader ibe aa. «Ge. Wes, 
Key to ditto Pa ji .. 2 o | Italian Reader. By Dr. C. ‘Scotti xa 2 o | Essentials of French Grammar... tae ee 1o 
coniugaion of the Spanish Verbs.. o 6 Italian Pronunciation. By COMBA Faa ne 2 0 
English-Spanish Commercial Corres indent 2 0 GERMAN. 
R New Eakin nie eee ee 2 6 PORTUGUESE. HossFecov's English-German Grammar .. æ 3 0 
v ae on Portuguese Dialogues gu we 1 6 Key to ditto ... s Io 
Ditto, by VELASQUEZ 6 o | Grammar. By GRAVERT o | HossFetp's Smaller German Grammar .. 1 0 
Spann a) Dictionary. By Vatasquez Grammar an Commercial Handbook. By Hossrgevv's German Composition and Idioms .. eb 
(Ne oe eae ee M ASCARENHAS net 5 o | Megncat's German Exercises and Idioms 2 6 
English-Spanish Dictionary. By VELASQUEZ 
(New Edition) eos we ee net 12 0 DUTCH. Fo uueation oo alates bias = o 6 
Hossretp's Spanish Reader See cad 2.0 CELD S TE eer ae sk 2 2 
N unez, First Spanish Reader 2 6 | HossreLb's English-Dutch Grammar PE ria Donin Correspondent a2 
Nunez, Second Spanish Reader ... 3 0 [ Just teady 4 0 Gan 55 English Dictionary ne ive 
HossFgtp's Spanish Composition. By Yanez.. 2 o | Dutch Dialogues 1 6 The Tw. DË te ap onery. | rag 
Y anez, Correspondencia Comercial .» 1 6 | English-Dutch and Dutch. English Dictionary... 4 6 S ie wo Dictionaries in one volume a 9 
elect German Stories š. r 6 
E s one Dialogues r 6 FRENCH. Geran: Dialogues ró 
Gil Blas, in Spanish ... vad 20 
Don Quixote in Spanish 2 0 
HOsSFELD'S Spanish Vocal net 2 6 eae re Engine Tienes rannas n S = ; SWEDISH. 
HosSFELD's Spanish Gramm ocabulary wis “8 o] Elementary French Grammar... a .. I o | English-Swedish and Swedish-English Diction- 
Engineering Translations in Eo ipa and Advanced French Grammar hs 2 6 ary... i aaa beg vs Sas .…. 4 6 
Spanish net 3 6 | French Composition and Idioms ... 2 6 
Spanish Technological Dictionary. By ‘Ponce Conjugation of French Verbs o 6 DANO-NORWEGIAN. 
D — ; 
Vol. I. English-Spanish ... sei .. 36 0 eda een ns (English, French, Ger- 3 6 English-Dano-Norwegian and Pano Norm eeian: 
Vol. IT. Spanish-English... ... = 32 © | English-French Commercial Correspondent 2 0 nglish Dictionary oe oe 46 
El Sombrero de Tres Picos a5 m. Met r 6 English-French Dictionary... S I o 
Pepita Jiménez. By VALERA _... .. net 1 6 French-English Dictionary ro RUSSIAN. 
kl Si las Niñas ove oes ese eee net o 6 The Two Dictionaries i in One Volume 20 HossFELp’s English-Russian Grammar. 
Manual of French Conversation 1 6 In preparation. 
100 Passages for Translation into "English and English-Russianand Russian-English Dictiona 6 
ITALIAN. French 2 o Manual of Russian and En lish EEEE $ 
HossreLb's English-Italian Grammar ... 3 0 se Passages for Translation into "English and By Cornet .. a bie nae ia „4 6 
Key toditto ... oe Io erman 20 
italian Composition and Idioms ... 2 6 100 Passages for Translation into German and 
Conjugation of Italian Verbs o 6 French 20 Hints on Language. By R. I. Isnarp... wo. 1 © 
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ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE. 


THE GRAPHIC MARK BOOK — 


AND REDUCING SCALE. 


Invented and Designed by C. MARSH, M.A. and 
H. W. ORD, M.A., Assistant Masters at Blackheath 
School. 


Every Mark Book is complete in itself and contains a 
reducing scale. Printed on good paper, bound in stiff 
boards with cloth sides. 


Published price, 78. d. each. 


All masters in charge of the marks will find their 
labour simplified and reduced, as the periodical laborious 
addition of the daily marks is obviated and the relative 
position of each pupil shown automatically. 


A Simple mechanical Process dispenses with the proportion 
sums usually employed to reduce the marks to a given 
standard. 


For Sample Book, sent post free on receipt of 1s. in stamps, 
i apply to 


To Pass the Examinations. 


TEXT-BOOKS for HIGHER SCHOOLS. 


Edited by Rev. C. S. DAWE, late of St. Mark's College, Chelsea. 


These Books are specially prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Preliminary and Junior Local Examinations, and Candidates for Minor 
Scholarships, &c. 

The Series consists of the following Books :— 


ARITHMETIC. 
Small amount of Theory, large amount of Practice. Worked-out 
Examples for each step. Prominence given to the Metric System. 
Laboratory Exercises in a special Section. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical facts made the basis of Political. Commercial aspects kept 
constantly in view. British Empire fully treated. : 
Many Coloured Maps and Diagrams. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Examples made the basis of instruction. Analysis introduced 
early. Aids to Correot Speaking a prominent feature. Plenty of 
scope given for Practice. 


ENGLISH HISTORY, 
Contains landmarks of our national history. More than usual 
attention given to last three centuries. 
The Crowth and Creatness of the Empire specially considered. 


PUBLISHED AT ONE SHILLING. 


The Schoolmaster says :—‘* We can speak well of all. Each book will be found 
just the kind to place in the hands of pupils beginning a systematic course of study 
in these subjects. The Arithmetic strikes us as being especially good ; in fact, the 
writer of this review has decided to introduce it into hisown school. We feel com- 
poa to add a word of commendation to the publisbers, who have produced the 

ks in a most pleasant and serviceable form.” 


For Specimens and Full Particulars apply to 


The Educational Supply Association, Ltd., 


L2 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


E. & F. N. SPON'S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 420 pp. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Magnets and Electric Currents. An 


Elementary Treatise for the use of Electrical Artisans and Science 
Teachers. By J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Electrical Engineering in Univ. Coll., London, M.I.E.E., &c., &c. 


Folding Shect in Case, Is. net. 


Planimeter Areas: Multipliers for various 
Scales. By H. B. MOLEsSworTH, M.Inst.C. E. 


Votume II. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
A Treatise on Surveying. Compiled by 


REGINALD E. MIDDLETON, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.1., &c., OSBERT 
CHADWICK, C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E., and Col. J. pu T. BOGLE 
(late R.E.), formerly Instructor in Surveying at the School of 
Military Engineering, Chatham. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Problems ín Electricity. A Graduated 


Collection, comprising all Branches of Electrical Science. By 
ROBERT WEBER, Doctor of Science, Professor of Physics at the 
University of Neuchatel. Translated from the Third French 
Edition by Epwarp A. O’KEEFFE, B.E., M.I.E.E., Head 
Science Master and Organizing Secretary, Crawford Municipal 
Technical Institute, Cork. 


—— 


FourTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


Metal Piate Work, its Patterns and their 


Geometry ; also Notes on Metals and Rules in Mensuration. By 
C. T. MILiis, M.I.Mech.E., Principal, Educational Department, 
Borough Polytechnic Institute, &c. 


Lonpon: E. & F. N. SPON, Limitep, 125 STRAND. 


! 
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ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS. 


By T. JONES, M.1.Mech.E., and T. G. JONES, 
M.Sc., Wh. Sc. 


SLIDE VALVE MODELS which show at a glance the working 


of the various types of Slide Valves used in modern Steam Engines. 


SERIES I AND 2. 
Eight Cardboard Models, packed in box, with full explanations. Post free, 2s. 8d. 


SERIES 3. 


Comprising Six Cardboard Models (94 by 6 inches) of Modern High-Speed 
Engines specially constructed for driving Dynamos. Post free, 5s. 3d. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY MODELS which make the 
study of Solid Geometry a positive pleasure. 12 Models, packed 
in box, with full explanations. Post free, 2s. 2d. 


MACHINE DRAWING BOOKS. These books are unequalled 

for clearness and completeness of drawing and excellence of finish. 

Book L—é6th Edition, Enlarged. General Details of Engines and Machines. 
Post free, 3s. 4d. 48 Plates and 2 Coloured Plates, 11 by 854 inches. 


Book II. Part L—Machine Tools. Post free, 2s. 3d. Drilling, Planing, 
Slotting, and Shaping Machines. 23 Plates and 2 Coloured Plates, 11 by 8% inches. 


Book II. Part II.—Price 3s. net; post free, 3s. 3d. Containing 40 Litho- 
graphed Plates of Engine and Pump details and 4 Coloured Plates, 11 by 3 14 inches. 


The above three books bound in One Volume, cloth, stiff boards, bevelled edges, gilt 
lettered, price 10s. 6d. net, suitable for 


PRIZES FOR HNGINHSRING STUDENTS. 


The Set of 4 Cardboard Scales for Machine Drawing can now be had in cloth case, 
price 4d. net, or sd. post free; 4s. per doz. post free. 


Send for full particulars of the above, post free on application— 


THOMAS JONES, M.1.Mech.E., 
Gold Medallist, 


4 Manley Road, MANCHESTER. 
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Amy Kemp, Elizabeth S. Park, Sophia J. Tulls (all of whom passed in 
the First Class for Practical Efficiency) ; Margaret W. Cameron, M.A., 
Catharine Griffith. The following appointments, amongst others, have 
been made :—Miss Cameron, assistant mistress, Havergal College, 
Toronto ; Miss Kemp, assistant mistress, The Mount School, York. 
Miss Gertrude Craufurd, who was not a candidate for examination, has 
been appointed assistant mistress in the Preparatory Department of the 
Edinburgh Academy. Miss Findlay already holds an appointment on 
the staff of Trinity Hall, Southport. 

HIGHGATE, THE GROVE SCHOOL.—Miss Wood, a pupil of this 
school, has obtained a mathematical scholarship at Girton College. 
Miss Morris Smith, an old pupil, who won a classical scholarship at 
Somerville College, has been placed in the First Class in Litera 
Humaniores, and another, Miss Noakes, also at Somerville College, 
has been placed in the Second Class in the Honour School of Modern 
History. 

PADDINGTON AND MAIDA VALE HIGH ScHooL.—A former pupil, 
Maud Hattersley, Newnham College, has passed Part I. of the 
Historical Tripos Three candidates were sent in for the London 
Matriculation Examination in June. All were successful: Ethel 
Adeane and Mabel Bailey in the First Division, Dorothy Holmes 
in the Second Division. Ethel Adeane has had an extension of her 
Intermediate Scholarship from the London County Council Technical 
Education Board. Mildred Trehearne has passed the higher 
examination in violin of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
and the Royal College of Music. 

ROCHESTER, KING’s SCHOOL.—Wednesday, July 30, was Prize 
Day. The Dean of Rochester presided, and gave away the prizes. 
The whole of the Chapter (Archdeacon Cheetham, Canons Jelf, 
Cheyne, and Pollock) were present, also the Bishop of Rochester and 
the Mayor. The examiner (Canon Spurling, of Keble College, Oxford) 
under the Oxford and Cambridge Board spoke very favourably of the 
general work of the school, and both the Bishop and the Dean 
addressed the parentsand boys. The Head Master (Rev. T. F. Hobson, 
M.A.) reviewed the events of the year, and mentioned among other 
successes the gaining of higher and lower certificates (Boxall obtaining 
a higher certificate with ‘‘ Distinction ’’ in Divinity) by members of the 
school, the degree of LL.D. conferred on W. L. Fletcher, by Toronto 
University, in recognition of his services to learning in general and the State 
in particular, and the D.S.O. bestowed on the two Captains Jeficoat, on 
service in South Africa. The principal prizes were awarded as follows :— 
King’s Scholarship, F. C. R. Brown ; Governors’ Leaving Exhibition, 
C. E. Sullivan; Scott Prizes for Classics, T. E. Osmond, K.S., and 
C. E. Sullivan; the Dean’s Prize for Divinity, C. E. Sullivan ; Canon 
Burrows Memorial Divinity Prize, T. E. Osmond, K.S. ; the Arch- 
deacon’s Prize for Natural Science, T. E. Osmond, K.S., and H. F. L. 
Inigo, K.S. (equal); the Mayor’s Prize for Mathematics, H. Wallis, 
K.S. ; the Whiston French Prize, T. E. Osmond; Lord Cranborne’s 
German Prize, P. F. Mackay, K.S. Athletic sports on the school 
playing fields followed, the prizes for which were given away by Lady 
Cranborne. Next term begins September 17. 

RossaLL SCHOOL.—Principal prizes and distinctions gained in the 
school :—Chapel Reading Prizes, S. F. Peshall, E. C. Jubb (proxime 
accessit F. A. Simpson); Church History, S. F. Peshall; English 
Essay, S. F. S. Johnston. College scholarships and other distinctions 
outside the school:—H. Fyson, First Class, Classical Tripos, Cam- 
bridge; R. Drew, Ewelme Exhibition at Oxford; F. A. S. Cotton, 
Patterson Missionary Studentship, Selwyn, Cambridge; Isambard 
Owen, Senior Deputy Chancellor of the University of Wales, has been 
knighted ; H. J. Gibson has been made a Commander of the Bath; 
P. G. C. Campbell has been appointed Professor of Modern Languages, 
Kingston, Canada; W. W. Field has won the Oxford University 
Challenge Sculls. Prize Day was on June 20, when, to the neglect of 
all ordered tradition, the weather was tempestuous. The prizes were 
distributed by the Bishop of Burnley, who, in an admirable and forceful 
speech, encouraged us to be keen, unselfish, and hard-working. No 
condensed report can give any adequate idea of the vigour and eftective- 
ness of his address. The usual luncheon followed, but the garden party 
was impossible. An excellent concert was given the night before. 
The memorial scheme has now received over £1,000. In cricket we 
have done wonderfully well, defeating Loretto by 91 runs, and Shrews- 
bury by an innings and 14 runs. F. H. Mugliston has proved a better 
bowler than fame had made him, and in batting there is practically no 
tail. Cordner’s are certain of the House Cricket Cup, and are at present 
first in the Senior Inter-House League games ; Furneaux in the Junior. 
As for shooting, we have been doing some very steady work, beating 
Wellington, Glenalmond, Repton, Bedford, St. Paul’s, Harrow, and 
Rugby. The Inter-House Cup has fallen to White’s. With deep regret 
we must record the death of Canon Mason, formerly the Chairman of 
our Council. His tact, courtesy, and clear-headedness made his services 
invaluable, until declining years compelled him to resign the post; 
though to the end he continued to manifest his keen interest in things 
Rossallian. 

SOUTHWARK, ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Speech Day was 
July 31. First there was the commemoration service at St. Saviour’s 

(Continued on page 600.) 


SEELEY’S CHEAP SCHOOL SERIES. 


* Conducted by the Rev, A. J. CHURCH, M.A., sometime Professor 
of Latin at University College, London. 
Each Volume contains sufficient matter for the work of one term, with notes by a 
competent Editor of practical experience in tuition; and is well printed and 
strongly bound in cloth. 


Ovid. Elegiac Verse. With Vocabu- | Easy Latin Reading Book. By Rev. 
lary. By Prof. CHURCH. Bd. H. M. STEPHENSON. 8d. 
Ovid. “Metamorphoses.” With Vocab- | Priora Latina. A First Latin Book. 
ulary. By Rev. NorTH PINDER. By W. Mop ew. ıs. 
8d. The Stories of the Iliad and the 
Horace. Select Odes. By Rev. W. J. 4eneid. A Classical Reading Boox. 
Broprinr. 8d. By Prof. Citurcu. 1s. 
Omsar. Selections from the Fourth | First Latin Dictionary. By E. S. 
and Fifth Books. By Rev. F. B. MorGAN,. ıs. 6d. 
BUTLER. 8d. Milton. ‘‘ Comus,” “ Lycidas,” “L'Al- 
Oicero. Select Passages. By Rev. legro,” &c. By Dr. Huckin. 8d. 
W. J. Broprins. rod. Milton. ‘‘Samson Agonistes.” By 
Livy. Select Passages. By Rev. J. H. Prof. CHURCH. ts. 
MERRIOTT. Bd. Cowper. Two Books of ‘The Task.” 
Pheedrus. Select Fables. With Vocab- By Prof. Hates. 8d. 
ulary. By E. Warrorp. 8d. Goldsmith. ‘‘The Traveller,” “ De- 
Cornelius Nepos. Select Lives. With serted Village,” and ‘ Retaliation.” 
Vocabulary. By E. WALFORD. 8d. By Rev. A. R. Varoy. 8d. 
A Latin Delectus. By C. OakLey. 8d. English Verse for Repetition. 
A Latin Exercise Book. Part I. By Part I. By Rev. W. BEDELL 
Prof. CHurcu. 8d. STANFORD. 1S. 
A Latin Exercise Book. Part II. By | Bnglish Verse for Repetition. 
Prof. CHURCH. 8d. Part II. By Prof. CHURCH. 1s. 
Latin Prose through English Idiom. 1 Bpeliing. By R for Practice in 


By Rev. E. A. AssorTrT, D.D. 2s. 6d Spe . By R. Lomas. ıs. 

First Latin Grammar. By Dr. Wuite. | Algebra. By R. Prownpg Situ. 1s. 
1S. Euclid. By L. B. Serey. ıs. 

* A Latin Exercise Book. Part III. | Arithmetical Bxercises. By F. C. 
By Prof. CHURCH. 8d. HorTON. sts. 

*Latin Vocabularies. Arrangedaccord- | French Grammar. By Henry 
ing tosubject. By A. W. Reapy. 8d. TARVER. 1s. 


* These two volumes may also be had, bound together in cloth, 1s. 


DR. ABBOTT’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


VIA LATINA. A First Latin Book. 146th Thousand. 3s. 6d. 

HOW TO WRITE CLBARLY. Rules and Exercises on English Com 
position. 64th Thousand. rs. 6d. cloth. 

HOW TO TELL THM PARTS OF SPHEOCH: or, Hasy Lessons 
in Hnglish Grammar. 36th Thousand. 2s., cloth. 

HOW TO PARSBH. An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholarship to 
English Grammar. 33rd Thousand. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

ENGLISH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH PMOPLÐ. By the Rev. Enowin 
A. ABBOTT, D.D., and Prof. J. R. SkeLey. 17th Thousand. 4s. 6d. 


Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


JACKSON'S SYSTEM | 
UPRIGHT PENMANSHIP 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT IT BY 
THOSE WHO KNOW: 


‘Ss Has no Bival’’: * Perfect.” 
(H.M. INSPECTORS.) 


**Scientifio ” i “ Watural.”’ 
(SECONDARY TEACHERS.) 


a ‘Thoe Ideal System”; “The Best.” 


(ELEMENTARY TEACHERS.) 


. Incomparably Suverior.’’ 
(COLONIAL TEACHERS.) 


If you wish to get 
“PEE BEST EBRESULTS”’ in l 
“TEB SHORTEST TIMB” with 
“THE LEAST LABOUR,” 
Adopt JACKSON'S SYSTEM, and you will certainly have them. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to the Publishers, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


American School and College Text-Book Agency. 
SALE OF SURPLUS STOCK 


AT LESS THAN COST PRICE. 


New Catalogue of American Books on Nature Study. 
20 HicH HoLBORN, LONpon, W.C. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE'’S LIST. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. | Delton (tne 


Delbos.—The Student’s Graduated French Reader. For the use of 
Public Schools. I. First Year: Anecdotes, Tales, Historical Pieces. Edited, 
with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, by Léon DeLsos, M.A., of H.M. S. 
“ Britannia.” Twelfth Edition. 166 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. II. Second 
Year : Historical Pieces and Tales. Edited, with Notes, by Lfon DeLlsos, 
M.A., of H.M.S. ‘“‘ Britannia,” late of King’s College, London. Sixth Edition. 
180 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


_ *' It would be no easy matter to find a French reader more completely satisfactory 
in every respect than that of M. Delbos."— A thenceum. 

“This is a very satisfactory collection from the best authors, selected with great 
care, and supplied with adequate notes... . A thoroughly good book of this kind 
should, in fact, be calculated to inspire a taste for literature i in the student’ s mind. 
The volumes edited by M. Delbos fairly meet this requirement. "—/Journal of 
Education. 

“ The notes are critical and explanatory. The book is well printed and excellently 
got up." —~Aducational Times. 


Delbos.—Little Bugéne’s Prench Reader. For Beginners. Anecdotes 
and Tales. Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 

This Reader is intended for young children who have mastered the most elementary 
rules of French accidence, and who know their regular verbs. 


Victor Hugo.—Les Misérables. Les Principaux Episodes. Edited, with 
Life and Notes, by J. BoieLLe, Senior French Master, Dulwich College. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


“May be pronounced a success. The selection has been made with judgment, 
and the notes are good." —A thenaum. 

" A worthy addition to our stock of French reading-books which will be welcomed 
by numberless masters. .. M. Boielle’s notes are full and to the point, his 
philology is sound, and his translations idiomatic.” —Journal of Education. 

** Has done extremely wellin putting forth his selection of the most striking epi- 
sodes of Victor Hugo's masterpiece, and has done it well." — Educational Times. 
Has produced a manual which has the merit of presenting the style of the greatest 
French writer of the century.” —Scotsman. 


Victor Hugo.—Motre-Dame de Paris. Adapted for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By J. BoieLLe, B.A., Senior French Master, Dulwich College. 
2 Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 


** His notes abound in good renderings of sentences and phrases, opportune remarks 
on the proper meanings of words, and historical information necessary to elucidate the 
text.’ —A themeum. 

“His famous work, adapted with commendable taste and judgment . . . presents 
every factor which could be put together to make a perfect school-book. ee eclator. 

“ Equipped in the same excellent manner as the same author's ‘ Misérables.’ 
Makes an admirable school-book.’”—Scotsman. 


GRAMMARS AND EXERCISES. 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS ,WHERE LATIN IS TAUGHT. 


Bugéne’s The Student’s Comparative Grammar of the Prench 
Language. With an Histori zat Sheil of the Formation of French. For 
the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. EuGENe FASNACHT, late 
French Master, Westminster School. Twenty-first Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Or, separately, Grammar, 3s. ; Exercises, 2s. 6d. 


"The a v gees of a grammar like this is in itself a sign that great advance is 
being made in the teaching of modern as well as of ancient OEE ... The 
ies and obeet aHOnS are all poetically classified and explained. . . . Mr. Eugene’ s 
is one that we can stron recommend for use in the hi h f 
schools,’ — Educational Ti a : eee nA 
In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory grammar for beginners that 
we have as yet seen." —A thence. 


Bugéne’s Freuch Method. Elementary French Lessons. Easy Rules and 
xercises preparatory to “ The Student’s Comparative French Grammar.” By 
the same Author. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
tt Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our elementary French exercise 
“——Educational Times. 


**To those who begin to study French, I may recommend as the best book of the 
kind with which I am acquainted, Eugene’ s Elementary Lessons in French.’ It is 
only after having fully mastered this small manual and exercise-book that they ought 
to begin the more systematic study of French."—Dr. BkeEyYMANN, Lecturer on the 
French Language and Literature, wens College, Manchester (Preface to ‘* Philo- 
logical French Grammar "). 


Bugéne’s Comparative French Bnglish Studies, Grammatical 
and Idiomatic. Being an entirely Rewritten Edition of the “ French Exer- 
cises for Middle and Upper Forms.” Sixteenth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Boislle (James).—French Composition through Lord Macaulay’s 

Bnglish. Edited, with Notes, Hints, and E A by JAMES BOETERS 

B.A. Univ. Gall, Senior French Master, Dulwich College, &c., &c. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3s. per volume. 


Vol. I. Prederick the Great. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 
Vol. III. Lord Clive. 


“This, we may say at once, is an exceedingly useful idea, well carried out, and 
one of the best things of its class that we have seen. e can pronounce the equi- 
valence of the idioms recommended to be quite unusually just."—Saturday Review. 

“ This volume is obviously the work of a practical teacher, produced, or rather 
begotten, not in the closet, but in the class-room, and—what is rarer—of a teacher 
equally conversant with both languages. In reviewing the two previous volumes we 
explained and expressed our approval of M. Boielle’s method of teaching French 
composition, and it is sufficient to say that the present essay is as fully and 
judiciously annotated as the two previous ones.” —/ournal of Education. 


Delbos (L.).—The Student's Frenoh OGomposition, on an entirely 
New Plan. With Introduction and Notes. (In use at Harrow, Eton, &c.) 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

In the first part of this work is given an almost word-for-word imitation of the 
English as it should appear when turned into French, and as that imitation is on the 
same page as the correct English text, the student will have something more than 
notes to pude his faltering steps. All the pieces contained in Part I. are the result 
of actual class work, and that most of those contained in Part II. have also been 
used with the advanced pupils. 

‘“ The passages are carefully chosen and have been proved by use in class... . 
Will be found most useful." —/ournal of Education. 


Rogo (F: F.).—First Steps in French History, Literature, and 

ology. For Candidates for the Scottish Leaving-Certificate Examina- 
tions, the various Universities’ Local Examinations, and the Army Examina- 
tions. Crown Evo, cloth, ss. 

“ This a will be a boon to many who have neither time nor inclination to 
work through a large volume on the history of French literature, but who yet desire 
to obtain eek: sufficient to enable them to pigeon-hole their reading of French 
prose and poetry." — Educational Times. 

‘ He has displayed qualities which are rarer and more trustworthy than mere 
erudition." — Saturday Review. 


Roget (F. F.).—An Introduction to Old Prenoh. By F. F. Rocer, of 
Geneva University, late Tutor for Comparative Philology, Edinburgh. History, 
Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. Second Edition, with Map of French 
Dialects. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 

The work is not intended to be an exhaustive Grammar, but an introduction to 
the larger works by Bartsch, Clédat, Darmstetter, &c. It is eminently suitable for 
use with classes of advanced students. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Weisse’s Complete Practical Grammar of the German Language. 
With Exercises on Conversation, Letters, Poems, and Treatises, &c. Fourth 
Edition, almost entirely Rewritten. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satisfactory 

German grammar yet published in England.’ ”—Journal of Education. 


Weisse’s Short Guide to German Idioms. Being a Collection of the 
Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

This book of German Idioms wil! be found to be a fairly complete Soccer of 
such phrases as come under this designation, being commonly used both by good 
writers and in ordinary conversation ; while the arrangement in alphabetical order of 
the characteristic or cue-words will make it easy for the student to refer to any par- 
ticular expression. 


Moller (A.).—A German Reading Book. A Companion to Schlutter's 
s‘ German Class Book.” New Edition. Corrected to the Official German 
Spelling. With a complete Vocabulary. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

The anecdotes and tales forming the Reader have been carefully selected. and are 
arranged so that the pieces are shortest at the beginning and gradually become 
more difficult. 


Hein’s German Examination Papers. Comprising a complete set of 
German Papers set at the Local Examinations in the four Universities of Scot- 
land. By G. Hein, Aberdeen Grammar School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Short Sketch of German Literature. Prepared for the Scottish 
Leaving-Certificate Examinations. By Vivian Puictiivrs, B.A., Fettes Col- 
lege. Thoroughly Revised. Second Edition. Pott vo, 1s. 


Apel’s Short and Practical German Grammar for Beginners, 
with copious Examples and Exercises. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Intended for students who cannet command a sutlicient amount of time for a full 
acquisition of that difficult tongue, but who nevertheless wish to obtain a fair know- 
ledge of it within a brief period, and in the least laborious manner possible. 


Apel (M.).—German Prose Stories for Begiuners (includin Lessing's 
Prose Fables), with an Interlinear Translation in the natural order of Construc- 
tion. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 4d. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Uniform in Binding. Price 3s. 6d. 


James (William) and C. Stoffel._German-Buglish and gy Sama 
German Diotionary.—Compiete Grammatical Dictionary of the 
Thirty-fourth Edition. Special 


and English Languages. 8vo. 


cloth binding. 

James (William) and A. Molé.—French-EBnglish and Bnglish- 
Prenoh Dictionary. — With Tables of Irregular Verbs. 1,000 pages. 
Fifteenth Edition. Crown Evo, special cl cloth n binding. 


Larsen (A.).—Danish, Norwegian, a, and Bni English Dictionary. Third 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 685 pages. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half 
roan, 12s. 

Bosing (8.). English and Danish Dictionary. 

540 pages. Large 8vo, strongly bound, half roan, 11s. 6d. 


Now ready. Third Hundred Thousand, 


Kiepert’s Atlas Antiquus. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World. For 
Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Henry Krevert. Eleventh Edition, Improved, 
Corrected, and Enlarged, with List of Names. Folio, boards, 6s. ; cloth, 7s. 6d. 


1,009 pages. 


Si Edition. 


Recently published, demy 8vo, 3s. net, with large ‘Plate and numerous Illustrations 

in the Text. 

Medical Indoor Gymnastics; or, a System of Hygienic Bxeroises 
for Home Use. To be practised anywhere without Apparatus or Assistance 
by Young and Old of either Sex for the Preservation of Health and General 
Activity. By D. G, M. Scurgver, M.D., late Director of the Orthopedic and 
Medicinal- Goanacie Institution in Lelpzig. Revised and Supplemented by 
Rupvotr Gragre, M.D. Translated from the Twenty-sixth German Edition. 
Invaluable to both Teachers and Scholars. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON ; 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET. 


EDINBURGH AGENCY: 


and 7 BroaD STREET, OXFORD. 
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Collegiate Church, with the Bishop of Ripon for preacher. His theme 
was ** Solomon’s Division of Labour in Building the Temple,” as in- 
stanced by the workmen who were one month cutting wood on Lebanon, 
and two months at their homes performing their daily duties. The 
sermon was an eloquent plea for a Lebanon period in the life of every 
man. The prize-giving took place at the school. The Warden, Mr. 
Hugh Colin Smith, presided. Scenes were acted from ‘‘ Macbeth ” 
and ‘“‘ King John,” from Moliere’s ‘‘ L’ Avare” and ‘‘ The Knights” of 
Aristophanes. The Head Master, Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke, noticed 
the work of the year, called attention to points in the honour list and 
in the report of the examiner, Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, and paid a tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Joseph Pearce, who died last April after twenty- 
nine years of devoted service. He was master of the first form ; and, 
over and above the work of teaching, he had to mould new-comers to 
the traditions of the school, a task which he achieved with rare insight 
and success. A tablet to his memory has been placed by the door of 
his class-room. We were fortunate this year in having Mr. Asquith to 
give away the prizes. In his address he entered fully into the character 
of the school as a typical English institution, founded under Queen Eliza- 
beth and remodelled to meet modern needs ; he reviewed its programme 
and its recent achievements, and he touched upon current problems of 
secondary education, the need of a well graded system, the waste of 
talent and character due to imperfect facilities, and the imperative 
necessity of reforming the present confusion. The special prizes this 
year were :—Warden’s Prize for English Literature, A. J. Dedman; Mr. 
W. H. O. Smith’s Reading Prize, F. Lambert; Mr. C. G. Hoare’s Divinity 
Prize, D. J. Owen ; Nutt Prize for Classics, A. J. Dedman and F. 
Lambert ; Warden’s Prize for Mathematics, F. G. Forder ; Declama- 
tion Prizes, A. E. Baker and A. Hughes; Mr. C. O. Gridley’s Ruskin 
Prize, J. C. Gravestock ; English Verse, H. F. Brett-Smith; Latin 
Verse, A. J. Dedman; Greek Verse, W. Burton; Mr. H. Lafone’s 
Prize for Chemistry and Physics, A. E. Baker; Dr. Perry’s Prize for 
Biology, A. E. Pratt ; Lafone Arithmetic Medal, W. J. Ward ; Lafone 
Gold Pen for Writing, T. E. J. Denbeigh ; French, J. C. Gravestock ; 
Articles in the Magazine, (Prose) A. E. Pratt, (Verse) K. S. Dale- 
James ; Navy League Prizes, E. H. Grout and A. E. Baker; Plant 
Collecting, W. F. Collins. [The brilliant list of distinctions gained by 
former pupils is too long for us to insert. ] 

WAKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Speech Day was held on the Ist 
ult., and the prizes were distributed by Sir Thomas Brooke, Bart. 
Amongst the honours announced by the Head Master were six 
University scholarships, including the coveted Akroyd Scholarship, 


open to all Yorkshire schools, which we have now gained five times in 
the last thirteen years. Four other scholarships also appeared in the 
list of distinctions, as well as a First Class in Classical Moderations at 
Oxford, and another in the Mathematical Tripos, Part II., at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. P. Meadows having resigned his mastership, the Head 
Master has appointed Mr. C. F. Tyrrell, Drapers’ Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Cambridge Day Training College, as his suc- 
cessor. The school has suffered a most severe loss in the death of Mr. 
Stollard, mathematical master for the past twenty-six years, who has 
trained a Senior Wrangler and two Third Wranglers in his classes at 
this school. As his successor the Head Master has appointed Mr. 
3 8 . Sandberg, M.A., F.R.A.S., late scholar of Hertford College, 
xford. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Prizes to the amount of Five Guineas asa minimum are 
offered for the following competitions in photography :— 

I. One figure study, illustrating some scene in history or fiction. 

2. A set of three landscapes. 

3. Three architectural studies, exterior or interior. — 


Photographs will be returned if stamped covers are sent. 


Prizes to the amount of Three Guineas as a mintmumare 
Offered for the following literary competitions :— 

1. A triplet of anecdotes illustrating the humours of the class-room or 
the playground. 

2. Three instances of infant precociousness. 

3. Three pedagogic sentences or maxims selected from classical 
novelists. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send rea? 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by September 16, 
addressed '‘ Prize Editor? THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


BACON'S SPECIAL WALL-ATLASES 


MADE UP TO ORDER FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The attention of the Principals of Secondary Schools is invited to this opportunity of obtaining excellent Wall Maps and Charts ata cheap rate, in Wall-Atlas 
form and arrangeable in sets, as desired, to suit the requirements of the following Examinations :— f 
Civil Service, College of Preceptors, City and Guilds of London Institute, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Society of Arts, &c., &c. 
Size of Sheets, 30 by 40 inches, each Sheet mounted on Cloth, securely riveted in ornamental covers, fitted with Patent Simplex Suspender for Blackboard, 
and with Metal Binding at the bottom of each Sheet to prevent curling up. Specially convenient in Schools where wall space is limited. 
Any desired selection of not less than four of the folowing Series (comprising Fifty Maps, Charts, or Diagrams) will be bound up as a 


WALL-ATLAS at a uniform price of 38. Gå. per sheet :— 


BACON’S EXCELSIOR REDUCED SCHOOL MAPS.— 


Hemispheres. Africa. 
Western Hemisphere. North America. 
Europe. South America. 
Asia. British isles. 


Western Asia. Africa, South. 


England and Wales, Canaan. 
Wales. Patestine. 
Scotland. Australia. 
ireland. United States. 
Egypt and Nile Basin. China. 


BACON’S “BOLD FEATURE” MAPS.— 


England, Eurepe, Western. Germany. Africa. North America. india. 
Scotland. France. Russia. Africa, South America. Australia. 
ireland. Spain. United States. Centrai and South. Canada, West indies, &c. New Zealand. 
Europe. italy. United States, E. United States, W., 


BACON’S “SPECIAL” SCHOOL MAPS.— 


England, Physical. 
Eng s, industriai. 


England, Raliways. 
Journeys of St. Paul. 


Scotiand, Physical. 


Scotland, Raliways. 
Scotland, industrial. 


ireland, industrial. 


Wanderings of the Israelites. 


BACON’S CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS.— 


The Worid in Space. (Shape and Size of the Earth.) 
Geographicai Terms. (Bird’s-Eye View.) 


Astronomicai Chart. 


The Cardinai Points. (Sun in the South, Mariner's Compass, Weathercock, &c 
Picture and Pian of School. 
Picture and Map. 


Note.—The following Charts being half the size of the above Maps, any two of them may be included in a Wall-Atlas as one Sheet :— 


Latitude and Longitude. 
Currents. The Tides. 


The Solar System. 
Principai Ocean Routes. 


& All these Maps, &c., are also published separately, on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished. 


Day and Night. 


Phases of the Moon. The Seasons. Ocean 


Price 6s. each. 


FULL PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


London: 


G. W. BACON & CO, 


Limited, 127 Strand. 
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THE LATEST SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Just Published. 
First Volume of a NEW SERIES on the lines of 


DENTS MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


General Editor—WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


DENT’S 


FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


By Harotp W. ATxKinson, of Rossall School, and J. W. E. Pearce, Head 
Master of Merton College, reg 
With 12 Coloured Illustrations by M. E. DuRHAM. , 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Just Published. 


THE TEMPLE SERIES OF CLASSICAL TEXTS PREPARED FOR 
SCHOOLS.—First Volume. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR, BOOK I. 


Edited by A. S. WILKINS, LEDS Pnt Di Professor of Latin, Owens College, 
anchester. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, Maps, and numerous Illustrations from Sculptures 
and Drawings. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 
F urther Particulars of Series post free. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries. Illustrated with Coloured 
Frontispieces of the Costumes of the Period, with Drawings by Prominent 
Artists, and with numerous Reproductions from Old Engravings in the 
Glossaries and Notes. 

Just Published. 


THE TEMPEST. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A., late Principal, Whangarei Grammar School. 
With 8 Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 4d. 


Ready in time for the Opening of the Schools. 


MACBETH. 


Edited by George SmitH, M.A., LL.D., Principal of the United Free Church 
Teachers’ Training College, Aberdeen. With Illustrations by T. H. Rosinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 4d. 


Just Published. 


THE TEMPLE SERIES OF ENGLISH TEXTS PREPARED FOR 
SCHOOLS.—First Volume. 


SCOTT’S MARMION. 


Edited, with Biographical Introduction, bythe Rev. R. P. Davipson, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Assistant Master, Malvern College. With numerous Illustrations from Topo- 
graphical and Costume Drawings and Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 15. 4d. 

Further Particulars and Lists of Series post free. 


Just Published, 


DENT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR OF 
PARSING AND ANALYSIS. 


By W. Bryant. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 4d. 

Chiefly intended for the Junior Classes of Higher and Secondary Schools, and 
Preparatory Schools in connexion with them; but the Exercises in Parsing and 
Analysis will be found very useful for older scholars and pupil-teachers. From 
beginning to end the chie/ aim has been to make the pupil think. 


DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Based on the Principles of the German Reform Movement. 
General Editor—WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


Just Published. 
BHIGHTH HDITION, completing 82,000 copies. 
(With the Addition of Five Simple Songs and Music. ) 


Dent’s First FRENOH Book. 


Based on the Hölzel Pictures of the Seasons. 
By S. Atce and W. RIPPMANN. ıs. 6d. net. 


Prof. FREDERIC SrENcER, of the University of North Wales, Bangor, 
expresses the following opinion:—‘‘In the case of most new elementary 
French class books neither the treatment of the subject nor the traditional 
apologies of the Preface afford any sufficient justification for their production. 
‘ Dent's First French Book’ is a conspicuous exception. . . . It appears 
most opportunely, supplying as it does, on the lines of the ‘ reform’ method 
a course which is both rational and eminently practicable.” 


*,° Write Sor Full List of Dents Modern Language Books. 


Catalogues and Lists sent post free on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO,, 252F0R0 STREET, 


LONDON, W.C. 


AN UNLUCKY SENIOR WRAN GLER. 
By J. P. OWEN. 


N the seventh seres of the “Johns Hopkins University 
Studies” there are two interesting papers by Prof. Trent 
on “ English Culture in America.” The writer deals with F. W. 
Gilmer’s mission to England in 1824 to procure professors for 
the new University of Charlottesville, Virginia. One of Gilmer’s 
letters, dated “ Cambridge, 7th July, 1824,” contains the follow- 
ing passage :—“ As yet I have learned but of one whom I should 
probably choose : that isa Mr. Atkinson, formerly ‘ Wrangler’ in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, now teaching a school in Scotland. 
He is spoken of as a first-rate mathematician, and I shall en- 
deavour to see him in my visit to Scotland.” In a foot-note, 
Mr. Trent adds : “ Henry Atkinson (1781-1829) of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, is the only Atkinson of mathematical celebrity that I 
can discover. He did teach in Scotland, but does not appear 
to have ever been at Cambridge ; for at the age of thirteen he 
was principal of a school.” Obviously it was not Henry 
Atkinson, but Solomon Atkinson, of Trinity College, Senior 
Wrangler in 1821, whose name was submitted to Gilmer. So 
far as I am aware there is no published account of this unfortu- 
nate man (unfortunate at any rate in the earlier part of his 
career), nor is he noticed even incidentally in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography.” I have, however, in my possession his 
own annotated copy of an anonymously published paper which 
is neither more nor less than an unvarnished autobiography. 
Believing that an abstract of this paper will prove not only 
interesting in itself, but a valuable contribution to the history of 
University education on both sides of the Atlantic, I now proceed 
to extract the pith of it. 

Solomon Atkinson was born at Ainstable, in Cumberland. 
His father was a day-labourer who, himself the son of a curate 
and village schoolmaster, had resisted the paternal pressure to 
enter the Church, had married early in life a woman of some 
property, and had expended their joint means in undertaking 
and mismanaging a small farm. Solomon was their second 
son, and the grandfather and mother were determined that he 
at all events should be a parson. During the first eighteen 
years of his life the little learning that he was able to scra 
together at the village school had to be acquired amid the 
constant calls of farm-work, which grew heavier as he advanced 
in years and strength. He saw and envied the happier fortune 
of his wealthier schoolfellows, who passed off one after another 
to the fashionable grammar schools of the North—Carlisle, 
St. Bees, Appleby, or even Richmond in Yorkshire—to finish 
their education, or fit themselves for the University. However, 
where there’s a will there’s a way ; and he somehow or other 
found means to get “ boarding at a r rate at the village of 
Bampton, in Westmoreland ; and at the Free Grammar School 
in that place he fitted himself for the University,” as he adds 
in manuscript to the printed account at this point. 

The golden key that unlocked the coveted entrance to the 
University was obtained from his maternal grandfather, who 
lived at Burneside, near Kendal, and who, by dint of great in- 
dustry and economy, had during a long life accumulated a small 
propery. About the end of January, 1817, in the depth of what 

appened to be a severe winter, young Atkinson started off on 
foot on a journey of some sixty miles to visit this old gentleman. 
His personal appeal for help was successful ; he was given a 
hundred pounds and a blessing. But he was not yet out of the 
wood—or perhaps out of the fell would be a more appropriate 
figure. He wanted advice, and he knew no one capable of 
giving it him. Even in his remote and secluded home, how- 
ever, he had heard the fame of Dr. Isaac Milner, Dean of 
Carlisle and President of Queens’, Cambridge. To Milner, 
accordingly, he determined to apply, and walked twenty miles 
through rain and hail and snow with that end in view. But 
here I must quote verbatim :— 


I was speedily ushered into the presence of this venerable personage. 
To those who have ever seen him I need not say that he was one of 
the noblest examples of the human form that Nature ever moulded. At 
this time he was in a very indifferent state of health. His head was 
wrapped up in a kind of turban cap; he was sitting on an elevated 
sofa, and his books and writing materials were extended over a large 
desk, whose elevation corresponded with the position in which he sat, 
or rather reposed. ‘‘ Well, young man,” he inquired with a frankness 
and kindness of manner which I shall ever bear in grateful remem- 
brance, ‘‘and what is your business with me?” I briefly told my 
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errand. Where had I been educated? ‘* At our village school,” 
was my reply. What could I read? I had read Virgil, Horace, the 
Greek Testament, and the ‘‘ Cyropzedia.” Horace and the Greek 
Testament were instantly produced. I read a few lines of the former 
and a few verses of the latter. ‘‘ Very well, young man.” Did I know 
anything of mathematics, for, if I was looking forward to Cambridge, 
this was important? I was an expert arithmetician, and knew 
something of algebra and geometry. ‘‘Can you demonstrate me the 
common rule in books of arithmetic for pointing off decimals in multi- 
plication ?” This was a novel kind of question, and I was rather posed. 
**Do you know the short rule for reducing the decimal of a pound 
sterling to shillings and pence?” I explained the operation. ‘* Now 
ean you tell me the reason?” I could not, and he again helped me 
out. We went through a variety of other arithmetic and algebraic 
conundrums. I performed the operations rapidly, but was not so 
skilful in demonstrating. We passed on to geometry. ‘“‘ Can you 
demonstrate the forty-seventh proposition?” I was lost. I had read 
Euclid ; I knew it thoroughly, but had never considered it expedient to 
know the propositions by number. He immediately recollected him- 
self. ‘*I should have given you the enunciation. I mean the proposi- 
tion about the square of the hypothenuse.” I forthwith scrawled the 
diagram on a slip of paper, and went through the proposition. This 
was ‘‘ very satisfactory, very good—very good, indeed.” And so we 
went on for a considerable length of time. He then opened the ques- 
tion of my finances, went into a variety of details respecting his own 
affairs when he went to college, and discussed with me my particular 
condition with as much kindness and consideration as if he had known 
me for twenty years. 


Although Atkinson had already formed a strong desire to be 
admitted of Trinity—and, that failing, of St. John’s—he was 
overruled, for, in spite of the fact, which Milner took care to 
point out to him, that there were no prospects of getting a 
Fellowship at Queens’, he was advised that it would be better 
for him to be admitted a sizar of that society. So it was settled, 
and the Dean wrote to Barnes, the senior tutor, to that effect. 
The intervening period passed rapidly away. October arrived, 
and Atkinson started, with a heart full of glee and joyous antici- 
pation, for the great seat of learning and science. The last sixty 
miles of the journey he made on foot, having travelled from 
Leeds to Woburn by coach ; but when he reached the latter 
village it was only to find that the Oxford and Cambridge coach 
had just passed. Daylight had not quite gone when the tired 
pedestrian stood before the entrance of Queens’ College. “ Can 
you tell me where I shall find Mr. Barnes ?” he inquired of a 
tall, portly personage just then passing. “I am Mr. Barnes,” 
was the reply. Mr. Barnes took him across the court to a set 
of apartments—a wealthy pensioners—in the New Buildings, 
where, he was told, he was to remain that night. The tutor, 
after telling him that he must breakfast with him at ten the 
next morning, and that he would send his servant to attend to 
his wants, departed. After applying himself pretty stoutly to 
the good things set before him by Barnes’s man, he felt his 
strength restored and so little disposed to sleep that he sat up 
till three or four o’clock in the morning. He now felt himself at 
leisure to survey, in detail, the fairyland into which he had been 
so suddenly transported—the rich Brussels carpeting on which 
he trod, the brilliant chintz hangings which displayed their folds 
in all the taste and elegance of Grecian drapery ; desks, tables, 
chairs of the choicest materials and finest workmanship; the 
whole room actually covered with pictures, which fascinated his 
untutored taste—among them a variety of portraits, and, in 
particular, one of the President, very conspicuously placed. A 
large and costly pier-glass was suspended over the fire- 
place, and directly opposite, on the other side of the room, 
stood another of corresponding magnitude and beauty. Several 
large concave and convex mirrors were scattered about. He 
examined all these and a variety of other objects, as novel to 
him as they were curious in themselves. At length he rested 
on the handsome mahogany book-cases, and envied the stores 
of learning which their owner must possess, for he had not then 
found out that there was a material difference between having a 
good library and possessing the knowledge which it contained. 

After breakfast the next morning Barnes showed him the 
rooms which were to be his future habitation, and made some 
remark about the badness of their condition. A tattered carpet 
which covered half the floor, half a dozen chairs tumbling to 
pieces, a looking-glass that might have seen a hundred years, 
two or three boards that were meant for a book-case, filled the 
sitting-room ; the bedroom, a small, narrow place, into which 
he could with difficulty squeeze himself, containing something 
that had once been a tent-bed and bed-clothes; the gyp-room 


being about three feet square or so, and serving as larder, 
buttery, and kitchen, a place the very smell of which was 
enough to sicken a Hottentot—a poor abode, but it was to be 
Ais own, and that sufficed. 

Passing by some other details and explanations, which, how- 
ever interesting to a student of old Cambridge life, are too 
familiar to the reader to warrant repetition, I pick out from this 
part of the narrative a few criticisms of prominent Cantabs of 
the time :— 


Herbert Marsh, the Margaret Professor of Divinity, is altogether the 
first man in Cambridge at the present time. He is an ornament to this 
University, and he would be an ornament to any society that ever 
existed. But he was not formed at Cambridge. He went to the Con- 
tinent very shortly after he graduated—studied theology under Michaelis, 
ransacked the stores of German literature, wrote one of the ablest 
periodicals of the day, called ‘‘ British Politics Defended,” which did 
this country incalculable service on the Continent, and which finally 
became so odious to Buonaparte that he proscribed Marsh... . He 
is an intolerant bigot ; but he supports his opinions like a man, and is 
the very best pamphleteer of the day. At an immense distance below 
Marsh, but undoubtedly the second in the University, is Smyth, the 
Professor of Modern History. He is in private life a most amiable 
man ; thoroughly acquainted with his business ; a Whig in politics, but 
his lectures, admirable alike for their eloquence and various information 
and profound research, contain not a breath of party spirit. . . . The 
publication of these lectures would be an invaluable treasure to the 
youth of the country, but he permits no one to take notes. 

Woodhouse, the Plumian Professor of Astronomy, has added little or 
nothing to the stock of science. . . . He has written a multitude of 
elementary treatises on mathematics, most of them very excellent, and 
laid the foundation for introducing the Continental methods in Cam- 
bridge, which was completed by a bold measure of Mr. Peacock, of 
Trinity. Mr. Whewell, one of the tutors of Trinity, I hold to be by 
far the nearest approximation to the celebrated trio I have already 
named. His mind is framed on the same model—bold, vigorous, and 
extensive; but circumstances have circumscribed, or rather directed, 
his career into a channel in which he will never descend to posterity. 
Elementary treatises on science—and he has written the very best that 
Cambrid ge ever produced—are temporary in their existence and partial 
in their circulation. The ‘* Apology for the Bible ”* will be read over 
three quarters of the globe when every name now in Cambridge shall 
be forgotten. 

Mr. King, tutor of Queens’ College, was Senior Wrangler, and took 
that degree with higher distinction than perhaps any other man ever 
did. He might have been one of the first mathematicians of Europe ; 
he zs the tutor of a college. His extraordinary powers of acquisition, 
the energy of his mind, and the vigour of his temperament are wholly 
employed in making up college bills, arranging college squabbles, and 
looking after the morals of Freshmen. His knowledge of mathematical 
science was most extensive, and his mastery over it complete. At 
present the game of whist is his favourite study, and probably he will 
end his career much more familiar with Hoyle than Laplace. The man 
that might have rescued the name of English science from contempt is 
fast approaching the honours of a three-bottle man in a tippling college 
and of the best whist player in a gambling University. The resident 
Fellow who in his youth spends the afternoons over bad port and his 
nights in card-playing in the decline of life becomes, as a matter of 
course, a silly and besotted old woman ina doctor’s gown. 

Mr. Peacock is mathematical lecturer in Trinity, one of the 
translators of Lacroix, and one of the compilers of the supplement of 
examples. He has a clear head and a prodigious industry, has read 
more mathematics probably than any three men of his age now living ; 
but he does not possess a single particle of invention. 

Mr. Gwatkin, a lecturer in St. John’s, the neatest and most clear- 
headed mathematician in Cambridge, the best private tutor, and the 
best mathematical lecturer in the University, is an excellent moderator, 
and his examination papers are models of clearness and judgment. Of 
any other knowledge, whether of the most ordinary affairs of life, or of 
questions which occupy the public mind or are likely to influence the 
public happiness, he is as ignorant as an Esquimaux. 


The total amount of Atkinson’s ways and means when he first 
went up was “ perhaps a little short of £150.” He adds that, if 
he had remained at Queens’ during the whole of his course, 
with that sum and due economy he could have met all demands. 
His college bills, including the £15 caution money and the 
furnishing of his rooms, came to about £90 ; but he had got the 
appointment of Chapel Clerk, worth about £20 a year; his tutor 
had given him the benefit of some half-a-dozen small scholar- 
ships equivalent to about the same amount ; and he had a pupil 


= I am afraid that it is necessary to inform the younger reader that 
Bishop Watson’s once famous book, which gave rise to a still more 
famous epigram, is here referred to. 
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from whom he was to receive forty guineas for the three terms. 
The first term he paid his tutor’s bill ; in the second he fell into 
arrears ; and the third term found him still further behind—in 
fact, his indebtedness to his tutor when he graduated amounted 
to upwards of £200. By migrating to Trinity early in his 
second year he lost the advantages already within his grasp, 
and, being obliged to lodge in the town during his first year at 
Trinity, he made nothing by his pupil. A scholarship of £40 at 
Trinity only became available to him as a sizar in his third 
year, “too late to be of any effectual service.” Running into 
debt ari passu to his bookseller and tailor and other tradesmen 
to a large amount, he became extravagant, and “ lost all idea of 
economy.” 

Passing from this “ painful subject,” he proceeds to give an 
account of his examinations. At the annual examination of 
Freshmen he was first, completely distancing his competitors, 
who were not men without talents, and who had had the very 
best means of instruction. 

One of them in particular, the son of a Lancashire clergyman, showed 
wonderful play. It did not satisfy his craving desire for knowledge to 
tead from eight or nine o’clock in the morning till twelve or two the 
next morning ; but he regularly sat through the whole night once or twice 
a week, keeping himself awake by strong doses of tea or coffee. I was 
content to let seven or eight hours a day serve my purpose. I soon dis- 
covered that a vigorous mind may get through a great deal of work in 
two or three hours, and I found that these close-sitters were men of 
little physical activity, and that their plan soon led them into habits of 
mental indolence. I read hard for two or three hours in the morning, 
and the like again in the evening, and the rest of the day I ranged about 
the town, or rambled three or four miles into the country, alternately 
conning over some proposition mentally or picking upon adventure, as 
accident or inclination served. 

The second year wore away amid sad difficulties, discourage 
ment, and despondency ; the examination of Junior Sophs came, 
and Atkinson was inthe First Class. Asthe names were arranged 
alphabetically, kind friends whispered to him that he was not the 
first, “which was enough to humiliate him deeply.” When 
the third year, however, closed, it found him well seasoned for 
the combat. He wasin the First Class again—“ first in that class, 
first beyond all comparison.” There was a very strong impres- 
sion that Trinity was not to have the Senior Wrangler in 1821. 
For the ordeal, while the Johnians, “the men who stood in the 
way,” had retired during the Long together into Wales, with their 
famous tutor Gwatkin, Atkinson stayed up solitary in his garret, 
and spent not only the Vacation, but the whole six months pre- 
vious to the examination, in alternate fits of hard reading, de- 
spondency, and flute-playing (which he practised several hours 
each day). Three or four times every week the Johnians were 
examined in succession by every tutor and lecturer in the 
college; they daily received private instruction, and were 
initiated into all the mysteries of the Senate House. It was 
boldly asserted that there had not been such a strong year in 
St. John’s for the last twenty ; the first ive Wranglers were theirs 
beyond doubt or question. 


In Ttinity the very reverse of all this is pursued ; the men of Trinity 
are left to fight for themselves, to trust in their natural strength rather 
than io those aids and skill which training and discipline bestow. 
Under these circumstances, the hope which I had long and fondly 
cherished gave way. To add to my difficulties, my finances were 
getting more and more embarrassed, and I found myself in my very 
last term under the necessity of taking pupils. On these pupils and 
my flute I expended daily five or six hours up to the very week of the 
examination. I fell into despair and became reckless and indifferent as 
to the event of the approaching struggle. 


The final trial was at hand; the indifference which he had felt 
for some months was suddenly changed into the most intense 
anxiety. The ambition which he thought dead was only slum- 
bering—he made a desperate effort, and carried off “the single 
diadem of the Senior Wrangler,” and, he might have added, 
but does not, the second Smith’s Prize. Thus far we have met 
with nothing that would justify the epithet applied to our Senior 
Wrangler at the head of this paper. The obstacles besetting 
the path, and surmounted by the indomitable resolution, of 
humble impecunious genius are the commonplace of biography. 
Now, however, the tale takes a gloomier tinge, relieved by no 
successes. Forced, no doubt, by the burden of his debts to 
depart from his alma mater at the very moment when she might 
be expected to prove herself so in reality, Atkinson at once came 
to town, expended nearly his last farthing in paying the admis- 
sion fees to Lincoln’s Inn; and, with one hundred pounds 


advanced him by a friend, was enabled. to attend the chambers 
of a very distinguished special pleader for one year. This 
gentleman was in possession of a multitude of ponderous folios 
of precedents, many of which had formerly belonged to Tidd, 
whose pupil he had been ; and the residue he had himself accu- 
mulated during a practice of upwards of twenty years. Never 
were one hundred pounds sterling more completely thrown 
away. To copy the aforesaid precedents was the way in which 
the pupils were employed ; the most elementary of them was a 
volume of “ Precedents of Declarations on Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes.” The copying of this work was varied once 


or twice in a term by the pupil having to draw a “declaration on 


a bill of exchange by the endorsee against the acceptor, a plea 
of the general issue or a joinder in demurrer, or suchlike matters 
that any attorney’s clerk in London would do.” But Atkinson 
admits that he did gain some advantage from his £100. 
He learnt how to fold and endorse a draft of pleading—which 
was “something.” 

In the meantime he had married a lady his attachment to 
whom had been one of the earliest dreams of his life. Her 
connexions are described as “not opulent, though sufficiently 
independent,” and he cherished a “latent but delusive hope” 
that, if fortune should run him hard, they would not allow him 
to sink before the storm. The young couple’s joint property 
amounted to less than £80. Scarcely eight months married, 
the young wife was attacked by consumption, and within a few 
weeks was on the very brink of the grave. Her friends under- 
took the charge of her, and took her away into the country ; 
“but not before they had involved the husband in an engage- 
ment which in its consequences finally led him to leave his 
native land.” The narrator hurries away with somewhat sus- 
picious haste from this topic, and we hear no more of the young 
wife. During the two years that he stayed at this time in 
town Atkinson tried hard to attach himself to “that great 
leviathan,” the public press, and eke out the means of support 
from the reviews, magazines, and newspapers; nor did he 
disdain hack-work for the law booksellers. But ill-luck pursued 
him. 

What else could be expected? I had suddenly emerged from a 
country village to a mathematical University, where I had devoted 
myself exclusively to abstract science. From the University I had 
passed directly to the study of the law, a science scarcely less abstract 
and destructive of the powers of invention, imagination, and taste. I 
lived in obscurity—I mingled not with society—I saw nothing but my 


law-books—I thought of nothing but the decisions and the arguments of 
lawyers. 


The pressure of creditors and the fears of a debtors’ prison 
now forced him to leave London after converting the remnants 
of his property into cash—which, however, only amounted to a 
few sovereigns. He determined to leave his native country 
under an assumed name, and, with a view of making a last 
appeal to his friends, journeyed through Yorkshire and Cumber- 
land on the road for Glasgow. Before reaching Scotland he 
had discovered that he had not a friend left in the world. On 
arriving at Glasgow he found that the first vessel for New 
York would be sailing from Greenock on August 1 (1823). He 
took a steerage passage, for which he paid six guineas, and 
discovered, but unluckily too late, that for three guineas more 
he might have been provisioned with the ship’s crew. He had 
laid in provisions for thirty days, including “a gallon and a 
half of the best Highland whisky,” but the captain soon in- 
formed him that the voyage would very probably take sixty 
days or even longer. “As if fate had determined to wreak her 
utmost malice on him,” they had scarcely lost sight of the Irish 
coast, when one evening the ship gave a heavy lurch, threw the 
bottle, “ wherewith he had intended to console himself across 
the Atlantic,” on its side, and, the cork not being water-tight, 
the whole of its contents leaked out. After a tedious, though 
not unpleasant, voyage, on the seventh Sunday out, Long 
Island greeted his eyes. I pass over details of quarantine, and 
his avoidance of it by jumping into the steamboat that plied 
between New York and Staten Island, and will only quote, for 
the benefit of the “New English Dictionary,” the steamboat 
captain’s remark: “Plenty of room among our forests and 
swamps, plenty of employment for stout and healthy young 
men. Have you ever been in New York? Then [scarcely 
giving time for the expected negative]--then you have a r7pper 
of a city to see!” 

Atkinson’s stay in America was a short one, confined to New 
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York, with an occasional excursion to Philadelphia, Albany, or 
the towns situated on the banks of the Hudson. He, how- 
ever, Came into some sort of contact with the professors of 
Columbia College, New York, and I extract part of the “ slight 
sketch of his friend Adrain,” Professor of Mathematics at that 
institution, which may supplement the necessarily meagre notice 
of Adrain contributed by Miss Clerke to the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography” : j 


Adrain had been an active partisan in the Irish Rebellion of 1798, 
had a command in the disastrous battle of Vinegar Hill, and was 
obliged to flee to America to escape the reward of his treason (as some 
would call it). He had possessed some property, which he lost. He 
arrived at New York when the plague was raging with great virulence, 
slung his small luggage over his shoulder, and went on to Philadelphia, 
where he laboured a considerable period as hodman to a bricklayer. 
Attracting the attention of his employer by telling him on one occasion 
offhand how many bricks were wanting to complete a gable-end at 
which they were working, he was thought to be above his employment, 
and a school was provided for him, and he finally succeeded in making 
himself so well known as to be invited to accept the Professorship of 
Mathematics at Columbia College, with a salary of 2,500 dollars a year. 
Superior, certainly, in his own branch to any man I ever knew (and I have 
known some pretty fair hands, the late and present Professors of Mathe- 
matics, for instance, in Cambridge), he possesses a vast store of general 


knowledge. He had a hearty detestation of this nation, which even 
his general politeness and his habitual self-control could not always 
disguise. I have heard him describe, with truly Irish eloquence, how 


on one occasion during the late war he shouldered his musket and belted 
on his sword when an English frigate had the unparalleled audacity to 
pass through Hell Gate and sail through the East River almost to the 
very docks and quays of New York. You could see from his agitated 
features that there was something beyond the mere hostility of war that 
lurked within his bosom. 


Little did Atkinson dream while listening to Adrain’s account 
of trials undergone and obstacles successfully surmounted that 
at that very moment arrangements were making for sending 
an envoy to England to secure English professors for an Ameri- 
can University, and that the very first name submitted to the 
envoy at Cambridge would be his own discarded one! He 
returned quickly to England as poor (except for an appreciable 
addition to his stock of patriotism) as when he had left it. 
“I had a single half-crown when we weighed anchor at 
Greenock ; I had three or four American coins when I sprang 
from the pilot boat at Dover.” 

He had expected to find a friend at Dover, but, with his cus- 
tomary luck, he found that this gentleman had recently removed 
to the neighbourhood of Canterbury. Thither Atkinson trudged, 
and reached his goal just as “mine host of the Hop-pole was 
closing his doors for the night.” As the result of a “short but 
cordial” interview with his friend, he borrowed a sovereign to 
enable him to get to London. It was not, however, to London, 
nor, unfortunately for him, to Cambridge, that he made his way, 
but to his native Cumberland. He thinks it needless to tell how 
he was kicked and elbowed in his wanderings, how at one time 
the hand of benevolence was opened to relieve him and help 
him on his way ; how at others he was ordered off with the gruff 
and savage ferocity of a bull-dog ; how on some occasions he 
was mistaken for a police-officer, on others for a highwayman, 
on others for a Scotch cotton-weaver ; how cunningly the hostess 
of some mean pot-house would query him when he turned in 
for the night ; how he was exposed to the drenching rain by 
day and the keen and biting winds of March by night; how at 
last he arrived on the edge of Stanmore in Yorkshire, worn out, 
exhausted in mind and body, his clothes in tatters, his shoes 
falling to pieces, his feet torn and bleeding ; and how he was 
generously conveyed four or five stages and brought within a few 
miles of his destination. 

But he does enlarge, and that to the extent of three pages, on 
one of these incidents, when he came, in the vagrant character 
just described, into collision with the Rector of Catterick, who 
threatened to send him to Northallerton treadmill for a month. 
I am bound to confess that both appearances and demeanour 
were against “the begging vagabond who had the insolence to 
speak with his hat on, and without rising from his chair,” to a 
couple of beneficed, pompous, and perhaps peppery parsons. 

However, he was allowed to depart without making acquaint- 
ance with the treadmill, or even the lock-up, and, marching 


through rain, sleet, and snow, he reached at last the home of ' 


his birth, which had by this time become “the abode of com- 
parative wealth,” through the death of the grandfather who, as 


we have seen, had, some six short years before, furnished him 
with the wherewithal to go to Cambridge. But here again it 
was insult and mockery rather than the fatted calf that awaited 
the wanderer. Fortunately a young Cantab in the neighbour- 
hood required the help of a tutor, and with him Atkinson 
retired to the “romantic village” of Canobie, in Eskdale. But 
this was a pursuit “irksome to his nature and alien from all his. 
habits.” In less than two months he had grown thoroughly 
sick of it. What fora few weeks had seemed a paradise became 
wearisome and tedious, and he left this “scene of rural bliss’” 
to try his fortune once more in the metropolis. 

And now we are nearing the end of this curious auto- 
biography ; but the climax of misfortune must be told in our 
Senior Wranglers own words :— 


I left Canobie about the beginning of July. A few days after my 
departure a note came addressed to me; but nobody had my address.. 
It travelled about, however, for upwards of three months, and at last 
reached me in an obscure lodging in an obscure part of London. The 
writer began by apologizing for a stranger’s addressing me by stating 
that he had a proposal to make which would be beneficial to me. He 
stated that he had been sent out to this country to procure professors. 
for certain branches in the new University of Charlottesville, in 
America, and that, in consequence of the representations which had 
been made of me in Cambridge, he offered me the Mathematical Pro- 
fessorship, with a salary of Z 1,000 a year. The letter was signed 
“ Gilmer.” ‘* Surely,” I exclaimed, in the first moment of surprise, 
‘surely I am the most unfortunate being in existence!” But a. 
moment’s reflection convinced me of the folly and ingratitude of mur- 
muring, and I put by the letter, satisfied that Providence had destined 
me for some other purpose. An answer was requested in a few days. 
No answer was, of course, received ; and the professorship was offered 
to a contemporary of mine. This proposal was a God-send to him, as 
it would have been to me, and was accepted; and before I got the 
letter he, with his young bride, whom he had married on the ground of 
his promotion, had embarked, and was quietly passing down the Channel: 
on his way to the New Continent. 


That fortunate contemporary was Thomas Hewitt Key. He- 
and his friend George Long were the only Englishmen of the 
four European teachers secured by Gilmer. Prof. Trent, by 
the way, tells a good story of the Modern Languages Professor 
engaged. Gilmer, in one of his letters, says that this gentleman 
and his young wife were a most devoted couple; but Mr. Trent 
adds the unkind tradition that he used to beat his wife, while 
in the case of his successor the tables were turned, and the lady 
it was who trounced her professor ! 

As to our Senior Wrangler’s luck in London, the final glimpse. 
the narrative gives us shows that the tide of misfortune was 
still running strong : 


I entered London without confident expectations ; I was gradually 
driven from post to post; every article of property, every slight but 
valued memorial of friendship disappeared one after another. I was 
driven to solicit acquaintance with pawnbrokers, and Jews, and usurers ;. 
I was compelled finally to occupy a miserable garret, in an obscure and 
discreditable part of the town ; { was compelled to associate with the 
lowest and the vulgarest of mankind; nay, I was compelled to humble 
myself to them, and by my submissiveness and respect compensate for 
my rags and poverty. It was a hard task to bear up against all this; it 
required the last exertion of buoyant spirits and enduring patience. But 
a stream of light would still break on me at intervals ; and when the 
last promises of hope had seemed to be gone, and I appeared to be aban- 
doned, something would still interpose and save me from the hand that 
was raised against its own life, or the hunger that would destroy me by 
the most wretched and lingering of deaths... . That I resisted 
the temptations to which such complicated wretchedness exposed me 
I ascribe not to my own firmness, but to the guidance of that great 
Power in whose hands ‘‘ are the issues of life and death,” which, as it 
saw fit to hedge me in, has also been pleased in some degree to 
release me from my bondage. . . . What may be my future destiny I 
know not,... but... should my life be spared other twelve 
years, and should my labours leave me at the end of that period as 
far advanced even above my present condition as my present is above 
that from which I started originally, I should assuredly have very little 
reason to regret my fortunes in life. 

The aspiration thus humbly and modestly expressed was to a 
considerable extent fulfilled, as the following hasty and incom- 
plete details will show. The published Admissions Register of 
Lincoln’s Inn gives under 1821: “ Nov. 12. Solomon Atkinson 
Esq. of Trin. Coll. Cambr. A.B. (aged 24) I. s. John A., Esq. of 
Anistable [sc], Cumberland.” The British Museum Catalogue 
shows that between 1830 and 1850 Atkinson published four or five 
law-books, and in the work dated 1850 he described himself as 
“ Deputy Judge of the County Courts of the Home Circuit.” 
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In addition there are two tracts in the form of letters to the 
President of the Board of Trade (Huskisson) in 1827, on the 
“Effects of the New System of Free Trade upon our Shipping, 
Colonies, and Commerce,” from the first of which I extract the 
following :— 

I do not know whether you be aware of the fact, but I can tell you, 
that in all the northern and middle States of the American Union shows 
are periodically held for exhibiting the best specimens of national manu- 
factures, and these specimens of national ingenuity and skill are re- 
warded, not always by a prize, but by selling these productions to some 
patriotic citizen at a price which abundantly gratifies both the pride and 
the cupidity of the manufacturer. I have been present on these occa- 
sions, and have been utterly astonished at the skill and variety which 
have been displayed. Finer or more substantial fabrics of woollen or 
cotton goods I have never seen even in England ; and nothing can be 
more ingenious than their various specimens of cutlery and glass work. 
Then, again, there were models, and plans, and specimens of all kinds 
of farming implements and household utensils, many of them admirable 
for facilitating the operations for which they were designed. Then, 
again, we all know that many of the most curious inventions connected 
with our staple manufactures have originated in the United States. 


“LIVING GREEN.” 


ie may be only cheap paradox to insist that the most enchant- 

ing things are the commonest ; but, on the other hand, we 
cannot too often note the obvious truth that common things 
are amazingly beautiful, and that only the common-minded, 
the common-hearted, or the common-souled can miss their 
loveliness. Physical defect does not always maim the essential 
man. The blind and the deaf have often the poet’s vision and 
the artist’s rapture. But a vulgar sentimentalism, a mean or 
narrow self-regard, a hardness, supercilious or cruel, may be 
enough to make a prison of the world—a prison in which the 
colours are all dulled or the lights distorted. Yet no jailor, not 
even the warder that we make for ourselves of our own limita- 
tions, can at all moments wholly shut out the omnipresent grace 
and glory. The glow and splendour of the sunlight, so common, 
so vital—discriminating, rebuking, illuminating—the tender and 
magnificent harmonies of sunset, the mystic reawakening of the 
dawn, the azure depths of the measureless encircling universe 
with all its countless constellations, and, looming large and silvery 
in the foreground of the sky, the little moon—our moon—so in- 
significant amid the mighty host, yet to all earth-born eyes so 
wondrous fair and calm, a symbol of conquered sorrow and 
ineffable longing—thousands of men and women there are who 
cannot speak of these things, but none perhaps who have not 
feltthem. More homely in its exquisite and radiant comfort, 
more forgotten in its perennial accustomedness, is the cool, sweet 
restful greenness of the trees and the meadows, the hedges and 
the little blades of grass by the wayside. 

Recollections of choral melody, among simple-hearted con- 
gregations, bring back a hymn which brimmed with elemental 
human feeling, and which has given us for ever a perfect phrasing 
for that peaceful tranquillity of renewed youth and vigour, that 
tender, yet boundless, fellowship, to which in this distracted 
world the eyes of the hurried and the fevered turn sometimes, 
in their heavenward dreaming, for solace and for hope. Like 
Bunyan in his vision of the fields beyond the river, the old hymn- 
writer has used that familiar and undying imagery of our sacred 
noone and he has left us those two childlike, yet immortal, 
ines :— 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand drest in living green. 


Many dauntless spirits there are, pure and upright and noble, 
who, in their utter veracity, bounded by that defect of nature or 
education which can best be expressed as a lack of the religious 
sense, determinedly forego the vision as but a self-deluding 
mirage. What matter? Except, perhaps, that their lot is the 
more heroic, God having, maybe, laid His hand across their 
eyes for a little while, that, through that very blindness, they 
may do some special work fer Him, and enter with the fellow- 
ship of sons into His own sacrificial life. But for them, as for 
all of us, there are the fields of this life to sow or reap or garner, 
the daily little pleasures of intercourse that are the lot of the 
common herd in the midst of the heart-break and the sorrow, 
the chance of adding to that never-ending joy of sympathy 
which depends on the untiring love and labour of this old 


homely earth, even as the shimmering verdure of one blade of 
grass may add to the greenness of a meadow. 

Mere human fellowship—not even friendship or love—the 
sense of friendly kinship and good will, how eternally reviving 
and peaceable it is! “They sat down by companies on the 
green grass,” says the old Book—“ the green grass,” not a single 
blade, but millions, a whole field of light and rest and growth. 

The dusky greenness of the inmost woodland, with its 
fragrant pines and dewy odours—that indeed has its own solemn 
charm. But a whole meadow, open to the sun and wind, green 
with that delicious greenness which is translucent and tran- 
quillizing—that surely is what the old man saw when “’a babbled 
© green fields.” Where is there fitter symbol of the multi- 
tudinous unobtrusive common life, that which, all unconsciously, 
gives the renewed courage and well being which steal into our 
sordid hearts or frayed minds when, as we tramp the daily 
round, the well met courtesy of strangers, the careful kindness 
of those on whom we have no recognized claim, the winning 
smile of a child, the glow of disciplined enthusiasm or noble 
thought upon some unknown face, awaken the sense of human 
kindred and undying brotherhood ? 

Roses and lilies are of the children of Eden and must not be 
demanded every day ; but what would the world be without its 
green leaves and blades of grass? It is often hard to be gay, 
courageous, smiling, tender, in the midst of the coldness and 
noise of a bitter and a naughty world—to keep, like the common 
grasses, that delicate smoothness of surface that holds or reflects 
the light; yet there are those who achieve it manfully and 
womanfully, which, after all, is better for the rest of us than if it 
were merely angelically, God bless them! And,in the midst of 
all the special suffering which so often and so necessarily falls 
to the lot of the most beautiful and enduring natures, it is only 
the more significant that there is no sweetness like the sweetness 
of strength, no fortitude diviner than that of a self-vanquishing 
care for others. 

The old Jewish teaching about the godliness of cheerfulness 
was profoundly true, and no Christianity is Christian that does 
not include and intensify it. Joy and beauty were of the Masters 
gifts to men (though, rejoicing often in the midst of grief and 
privation and ugliness, His disciples also may be men of 
sorrows), and He who renounced the desire of the eyes and the 
kingdoms of the world, and laid down His earthly life in supreme 
agony, yet taught that a glory passing that of Solomon was to 
be the gift of God to man, for, “if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
He not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ? ” 

ANNIE MATHESON. 


THE SUBTLE EXAMINEE. 


SCENE I.—Before the Examination, tn the Lavatory, 
Burlington House. 


OST fellows,” said the Science Candidate, “seem to 

think they can get through an exam. by swotting up 
the compulsory subjects. I thought so, too, for a while. To 
tell you the truth, I tried it.” 

The nearest man was drying his face on a revolving towel. 

“ No go?” he grunted, blowing loudly. 

“Not a bit. But I’ve got the tip now. Took me some time 
to find it, though.” 

“ The true Christian shares his loaf with a brother in distress,” 
said the Sarcastic Youth. ‘Cut us our slices.” 

“When I come across a new idea I rummage it, and apply it 
to my own circumstances.” 

“Things must be looking up with you.” 

“ Don’t be impertinent. This time Pll do more—I’ll apply it 
to yours.” 

“ Benefactor—human race,” spluttered the Man of the Towel. 

The Science Candidate pitched his voice high, the approved 
note of triumph : “ Have any of you noticed there’s a periodicity 
in exam. questions ?” 

The splashing and rubbing ceased for a moment. 
soapy faces stared at the speaker. 

“ Yes,” said the Science Candidate, enjoying the effect ; “it 
isn’t the elements only that have periodic functions. Exam. 
questions have. I’ve studied ’em for years, and never found it 
out till a few weeks ago. That’s the way with all great dis- 
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coveries. They lie under your nose day after day and you 
don’t see them.” 

“The nasal organ not having the capacity of vision,” the 
Sarcastic Youth managed to get in, before the lavatory shook 
with liquid and saponaceous laughter, of ironic ring. 

“ Shout away. It’s the last smile outweighs the rest.” 

Even the Sarcastic Youth dared not interfere with this blend 
of metaphor. 

“ I found it this way. Grinding up a subject is no use 

“True,” said the Middle-aged Man, beginning to listen. 

“ Crammers can’t do anything, either. I’ve tried ’em.” 

“ So have others,” said the Middle-aged Man, drawing nearer. 

“Very well, then ; ¢Aeyre no good. There must be a way, 
though. Question is, What ?” 

“Crib,” suggested the Youth with the Cigar. 

“ Curious thing,” said the Melancholy Man; “knew a chap 
who was turned out for cribbing. Æe smoked cigars, too.” 

“There’s one thing plumb certain about exams.,” said the Man 
of the Towel—your neighbours know less than you do. I got 
pilled once for taking a man’s written statement on trust.” 

“Dead Sea fruit!” resumed the Science Candidate rhetori- 
cally, feeling the others were talking too much. “Rot! No; 
it struck me in a flash. Td spring a mine on the questions, and 
examine Miem?” 

“The enemy is among us,” shivered the Flippant Youngster. 

“I did. And the grand discovery came. Take chemistry, 
for example. In ’74, ’81,’88, and ’95 there was the same kind 
A question on copper salts. Now, how do you account for 
that?” 

“Septennial revolution of dons’ ideas around fixed axis of 
students’ ignorance.” The Sarcastic Youth was enjoying him- 
self, in a chastened sort of way. 

“ Must be some explanation, I told myself. So I tried silver.” 

“ Answer the test?” queried the Flippant Youngster. 

“Gold would have been better,” said the Middle-aged Man, 
with the wan suspicion of a smile. 

“Identical result. Same for everything else. 
It. Periodic Law! I fairly danced for joy.” 

“Rummy thing,” said the Melancholy Man; “ people always 
dance for joy. I only knew one man who didn't. He howled 
with delight.” 

“ Once I had the idea the rest was soon done——” 

The Sarcastic Youth descended to parody : “‘ Once I had 
the key,’ said the burglar, ‘the safe was soon open.’ ” 

“I tabulated all the questions according to the year and 
element or theory. It didn’t take long, I tell you. From that 
I deduced the questions for 1902. Here they are.” 

They crowded round him as he unrolled a sheet of foolscap, 
and read his compilation in silence. 

“I hope your theory is incorrect,” said the Middle-aged Man, 
with effort. 

“ Do you doubt the Periodic Law? 
this obvious deduction ?” 

But the men were filing out. 
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Then I saw 


No? Then why doubt 


Their interest had lapsed. 


SCENE IL.—A/fter the Examination, in the Corridor. 


“Laws are the devil,” said the Sarcastic Youth; “cram 
exceptions.” 

“Come, come,” reproved the Flippant Youngster. “Three 
questions out of twelve—or parts of them. What more do you 
want ?” 

“I am sorry that your theory was not right,” said the Middle- 
aged Man, hopelessly. 


“It zs right,” cried the Science Candidate. “I must have 


worked it out badly—mixed the years, or something. I never 
was good at figures. But the theory’s right enough. I'll prove 
it yet.” 

“ Remarkable thing,” said the Melancholy Man. “Met an 


inventor once. His discovery was all moonshine, people said ; 
but he was still working at it. He had leisure for it, too.” 

“ Lucky beggar,” said the Youth with the Cigar, enviously. 

“Ves,” replied the Melancholy Man, with a sigh; “he was 
in an asylum.” 

The Science Candidate emerged, beaming, from profound 
reflection. “Here we are,” he cried, “all puzzled. And the 
solution hes plain before us.” 

“ Beneath our noses, in fact,” said the Flippant Youngster. 

“ He wil’ include us,” murmured the Sarcastic Youth. “Not 
puzzled, brother victim—saddened.” 


“ Let me ask you a question,” began the Science Candidate. 

The Middle-aged Man edged away. 

“Do the elements, in all cases, perform the functions pre- 
scribed them by the Periodic Law ?” 

“Chemically, no,” said the Flippant Youngster ; “ medicinally, 
we have no data.” 

“Very good. So it is with exam. questions. We have lit 
upon a year which diverges saliently from the path a con- 
sideration of the Law would lead one to map out. The hitch 
merely reveals an interesting case to be thought out, not given 
up. That is all.” 

He went off, radiant. 

“Funny thing,” began the Melancholy Man, and stopped. 
He was alone. G. E. S. C. 


AN EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENT. 
THE REAL EXPERIENCES OF AN APPLICANT. 


r the last week of January there appeared in a London 

paper an educational advertisement of a somewhat 
stereotyped character. It called for the services of a governess 
to teach two young children, aged about seven and eight, for 
two or three hours in the mornings of alternate days, and 
added that applicants were requested to call upon Mrs. at 
No. Square, Mayfair, between the hours of ten and 
twelve on a given day. As I had a few hours disengaged 
and I was anxious to fill them, I determined to apply for the 
post, giving (in my inexperience) no thought to the many others 
to whom the advertisement would equally appeal. I dressed 
myself carefully, and started off early on my omnibus ride to the 
nearest point to the appointed rendezvous, which, though not 
exactly known to me, was sufficiently familiar. 

When I arrived at the corner of Square I became con- 
scious of a curious phenomenon. Long lines of black things 
(all women) were hurrying round the square, and it soon be- 
came plain to me that they were all on the same errand—and 
trying wot to race. In a moment it flashed across my mind— 
they also were applicants for the piece of work I was 
going after. No need to ask where No. was. In spite of 
our endeavours to preserve decency, we «dd race, and at the 
door itself the gueue became like that at-the pit door of a 
theatre. We entered ina stream ; butler and footman were at 
their wits’ end to know what to do with us. Soon the spacious 
dining-room overtlowed into the morning-room, the library, the 
hall. We sat two (and, in places, three) deep, waiting our turn 
for interview. 

At first conversation of a mild description was carried on in 
subdued tones ; afterwards it ceased, as we realized the small- 
ness of an individual chance and became anxious to preserve 
our proper position in the order of going in to see our prospect- 
ive employer. This anxiety increased as the earlier arrivals 
vacated their places and proceeded upstairs to the hall of 
audience ; for the bewildered menials before mentioned placed 
later comers in these more favoured places of vantage near the 
door, being quite unable to manage the rising tide of visitors. 
Polite conversation gave way to expostulation, to altercation, 
and culminated in something approaching a fracas in the halt 
between two ladies, each asserting a right to priority of inter- 
view. I now realized that my chance was infinitesimal, and 
that my hope of filling my vacant hours was vain; but I 
determined to see the matter through, as an experience—to be 
avoided in the future, if possible. When my turn came I 
mounted the staircase to the drawing-room, where I found a 
lady with troubled looks, worried by—and obviously inexperi- 
enced in—her task of deciding among so many claims. In- 
experienced, I have said; I think, however, she had gained 
some in her morning’s work, for she asked me: “ Do you teach 
drawing ?” and, on my replying “ No,” “—Ah!” said she, “so 
many of those ladies who have come before you can do so that 
I think I need not trouble you further. Good morning.” So 
came to an end my chances, and I was left to take the omnibus 
home again—a sadder and a wiser woman. 

A little later in the morning, I expect, the lady’s experience 
led her to add “gymnastics” to her “ drawing ” inquiry, and by 
this double-barrelled shot to clear off applicants even more 
rapidly than when she saw me. I have said I did not get the 
post: I wonder who did, and if the lady had much appetite left 
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for luncheon or for her day’s pleasure. The morning made a 
great impression upon me, and | gained a glimpse of a very sad, 
but real, struggle which before I had not thoroughly realized. 

S. W 


e 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


A TEACHER’S holidays are especially sacred. They are the 
means of keeping him or her young, and of thus maintaining 
the full strength of the link of sympathy, which is all-im- 
portant, between teacher and taught. We hope that our 
members are now receiving impulses from woods which have 
been vernal, and “the lore which Nature brings”; that they 
have gone “forth into the light of things” to let Nature be 
their teacher. Nevertheless, there are two subjects which 
will force themselves to the front of many of their minds—the 
Registration of Teachers and the Education Bill. Registration 
is of pressing interest and importance, and a large number of 
existing teachers must be hoping that the Registration Council, 
when they are brought into living contact with the actualities of 
the case, will devise some means of admitting to the Register 
all teachers who have done, and are doing, good work in edu- 
cation. We do not envy the Council their task in the sorting 
of the many forms of application when they are returned, 
especially if they find that a large number of teachers cannot 
satisfy the requirements involved in a satisfactory filling-in of 
the forms. There is one great source of consolation possible, 
viz., that the conditions of registration laid down in the Order 
in Council will exclude so many that the outsiders will each have 
plenty of good company. How the financial needs of the 
Registration Council will be be met if the Register is limited, 
during the years of grace, to teachers with rather high academical 
qualifications is a mystery ; but Sir John Gorst thinks that all 
will be well in this respect, which looks as if not too many 
guineas will be returned. 


THE long and warm controversy over Section 7 of theEducation 
Bill came to an end before the adjournment of Parliament, and 
there is therefore a reasonable prospect of the Bill becoming 
law before next winter. The religious struggle, so-called, was 
the price which had to be paid for the wise decision to deal with 
elementary and secondary education in one and the same 
measure. The Guild, as a Guild, has nothing to do with the 
religious controversy. Its interest in the Management Clause 
is exhausted so soon as adequate guarantees for the control 
of secular education in national schools by the community are ob- 
tained. Religion, is not to.be fitted into the compartments of 
any time-table, whatever may be done with Scripture teaching. 
We feel that the sweet reasonableness of the Prime Minister 
will not allow the Bill to leave the Commons without the 
removal of as much as possible of what tastes acid in the mouths 
of the Free Churches. Its strictly educational provisions, as we 
have already pointed out, meet the chief wishes of the educa- 
tional associations better than we could have dared to hope, if we 
had not remembered that, as a leopard cannot change his spots, 
so a Liberal cannot destroy his Liberalism altogether by calling 
himself a Unionist. Some day we may learn how much good 
the Unionists have done within the Government fold—perhaps 
more, under the Imperial conditions of the last ten years, than if 
they had held aloof. 


ONE more step forward in educational progress is announced. 
Education at last has its own Minister, all to itself, in the 
Cabinet, in the person of the Marquis of Londonderry, President 
of the Board of Education, which will be represented in the 
Commons by Sir W. Anson, vce Sir John Gorst. It is not 
profitable to prophesy, but it is of good augury that new men 
should have the responsibility of administering new systems. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


English Men of Letters."—J/atthew Arnold. By HERBERT 
W. PAUL. (Price 2s. net. Macmillan.) 

“Letters to Dead Authors” was a hit. What a delightful 

companion volume “ Letters from Dead Authors ” would make-- 
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to call up, for instance, the shade of Matthew Arnold, and bid 
him discourse on his biographers, monographists, and critics ! 
We throw out the idea in the hope that some one of the rising 
generation of humourists—on none, so far, has Traill’s mantle 
fallen—may adopt it, and will confine ourselves to the humbler 
task of discussing how far Mr. Paul has grasped the informing 
spirit and portrayed the lineaments of his sitter. l 

The introductory chapter dismisses, in two mordant epigrams, 
Arnold’s excursion into politics and philosophy, but leaves ıt 
doubtful whether his claim to rank among men of letters rests 
chiefly on his prose writings or his poetry. For ourselves we 
have little hesitation in prophesying that “ Mycerinus ” will out- 
live “ Essays in Criticism,” and still less that “ Obermann ” 
and “ Memorial Lines” will be quoted when none but Civil 
Service examiners, and possibly examinees, will know who 
wrote “ Literature and Dogma ” or “ St. Paul and Protestantism.” 

Our main complaint against Mr. Paul is that he gives us no 
estimate, whether partial or impartial, of Matthew Arnold as a 
poet. “Next to Milton he was the most learned of English 
poets” is the nearest approach we have to a generalization. 
Not only is this a gross exaggeration—Ben Jonson, Gray, 
Tennyson were all more learned than Arnold—but no one 
would maintain that learning is the characteristic note of 
Arnold’s poetry. All Mr. Paul attempts is to take each poem 
separately, describe its subject-matter and quality, point out the 
good and bad lines, and mark it as optime, bene, mediocriter, or 
sometimes as pessime, in true pedagogic fashion ; and, what is 
worse, these fragmentary criticisms are rarely illuminative and 
often pedantic in the extreme. We will give an instance. 


The greatest poem in the volume, some think the greatest he ever 
wrote, is ‘‘ Thyrsis,” a monody, or elegy, on his friend Arthur Clough. 
[Here follows a disquisition on Clough and English hexameters. ] 
Clough is not likely ever to become a name like the Reverend Mr. 
King. That ‘‘ Thyrsis” is inferior to ‘*Lycidas” hardly requires 
stating. All English dirges, except the dirge in ‘‘ Cymbeline,” are. 
But, in truth, the comparison is fruitless ; for there is no resemblance. 
Mr. Arnold’s model was not Milton, but Theocritus, and ‘‘ Thyrsis i 
is thoroughly Theocritean in sentiment. [Follows a quotation of the 
first stanza.) ‘‘Thyrsis” is avowedly a sequel to ‘“‘ The Scholar 
Gipsy,” with which it should always be read. Ido not feel able to 
decide between their relative merits. 


This seems to us book-making, and not very good of its 
kind. Why suggest a comparison if there is nothing to com- 
pare? And, if models are discussed, surely Bion and Moschus 
are as much concerned as Theocritus with the paternity. 
That the two poems reduce Mr. Paul to the state of Buridan’s 
ass is a matter only of subjective interest. 

“ The Reverend Mr. King” is characteristic of another pre- 
vailing defect in the volume, the inaccuracy that is bred of 
daily journalism. Edward King was not in Holy Orders ; but 
Mr. Paul had not the patience to look out his Christian name 
when a periphrasis (so it seemed) would serve. Matthew 
Arnold himself is once and again misquoted—sometimes with 
ludicrous effects. Thus, two stanzas of the “Song of Callicles ” 
are given, and both pronounced “ lovely,” though “ the question 
why the second is inferior to the first lies at the root of poetry 
and involves the true value of poetic style.” A truly Delphic 
utterance, and we cannot but mistrust the prophet new inspired 
when he misquotes and utterly mars one line of the oracle : 


The night in z/s silence. 


All Oxford men, we read on page 2, know, or used to know, 
the exquisite sentence about the beautiful city with her dream- 
ing towers breathing the last enchantment of the middle ages. 
There is virtue in the “used to know.” Such a contaminatio of 
the line from “ Thyrsis,” - 


And that sweet city with her dreaming spires, 


and the no less familiar passage from the “ Essays” beginning 
“Home of lost causes,” is enough to make Arnold turn in his 
grave. ae l 

The opening fines (we read again) of “ Memorial Verses” are 
familiar. They certainly are not familiar to Mr. Paul, who 
parodies the last couplet thus : 


The last poetic verse is dumb. 
What shall be said o’er Wordsworth’s tomb ? 


A critic who can thus “ murder to dissect” puts himself out of 
court, and when he proceeds to complain of Arnold’s faulty 
ear and to commend the eulogy of Goethe as fine and classic 
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“being indeed, little more than a paraphrase of the great 
Virgihan hexameters” (similarly misquoted), we resent such 
criticisms, even if partly true, as impertinences. 

Far the best part of the book is the chapter on Arnold’s 
Politics. Here Mr. Paul writes with knowledge, and the Irish 
question is treated temperately and with insight. Our readers 
will wonder that we have said nothing of the chapter on 
Education ; but the simple fact is there is nothing to be said, 
save that in six pages he has fairly summarized Sir Joshua 
Fitch’s excellent monograph, though, here, too, the variations 
from his original are for the worse. In the prefatory note Mr. 
Paul is liberal in his acknowledgment to his precursors in the 
field—Dr. Richard Garnett, Sir Joshua Fitch, and Prof. Saints- 
bury, whose “lively and learned study” did not commend 
itself to us. The one serious criticism of Matthew Arnold as a 

t and a prosateur with which we are acquainted—Mr. 

atts-Dunton’s in the “ New Encyclopædia Britannica ”—is 

apparently unknown to Mr. Paul. Had he known it, he would 
have written differently or not written at all. 


The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
II, III. (A. & C. Black and the Trines.) 

We have purposely refrained from noticing what is un- 
doubtedly the most important literary undertaking of the year till 
our own subject was reached. By this delay we are spared the 
necessity of attempting a general estimate of the work. The 
scheme has been expounded in all the daily papers, and excel- 
lent notices of the three volumes (well worth turning up) will be 
found in the Literary Supplements of the Times. To one feature 
only we would call our readers’ attention. These supplementary 
volumes constitute a library of reference by themselves, and are 
well worth having by those who are not the happy possessors of 
the existing volumes of the ninth edition. More particularly in 
applied science and natural history the advance of the last half 
century has been so rapid that articles written in the seventies 
are already out of date, and this portion of the work is virtually 
a new edition. The same, in a less degree, applies to political 
geography. Thus the new article on Africa by Mr. Scott 
Keltie occupies thirty-seven pages, and would form a respect- 
able volume. 

The only general defect we have observed is the illustrations. 
They may be plenteous (we are told that 2,500 separate draw- 
ings have been made), but they are not good. Sir L. Alma 
Tadema’s “ Roses of Heliogabalus ”—not a picture that we 
greatly admire—is a blur, and the portrait of Matthew Arnold is 
a caricature. It may be an esdo/on fort, but we count it likewise 
a defect, that in the list of contributors only one English educa- 
tionist appears. It is true that Sir Joshua Fitch is a host in 
himself, but we should like to have seen as departmental editor 
Mr. Michael Sadler, with Mrs. Bryant, Mr. O. Browning, Mr. 
James Bryce, Mr. P. A. Barnett, Prof. Earl Barnes (to take only 
the first two letters of the alphabet) announced as contributors. 

It is quite possible that we may have overlooked it, but we 
have searched in vain for a single supplementary article on Edu- 
cation till we come to the word itself. Under “ Apperception ” 
there should be at least a cross reference to Herbart (Lange’s 
famous monograph is not named in the bibliography). We 
looked out“ Bowen,” hoping to find a passing tribute to the unique 
writer of school songs : we find a whole page—none too much— 
on his more famous brother, the judge. We turned to “ Child,” 
expecting an article on child-study, the most fruitful branch of 
pedagogic psychology: we are given a stone, “Cruelty to 
Children.” 

There is no blenching the plain fact that education is not yet 
taken seriously by the average Englishman, and the editors are 
catering for a public which cares more for one living statesman 
than for a dozen educational reformers, and would sooner read 
about the last illness of the King than about a new theory of 
teaching which may influence all future generations. 

Having had our grumble, we can pass with pleasure to Sir 

oshua Fitch’s article and the supplementary one on “ Education 
in the United States,” by Dr. Murray Butler. The names are 
sufficient guarantee for ripe knowledge, judiciousness, and clear 
exposition. The second of these qualities is most conspicuous 
in Sir Joshua’s article. We had hoped, indeed, to find a 
judicial summing up of the present crisis and some prognostic 
of the issue; but, unlike the author of “Edward VII.,” Sir 
Joshua breaks off before the present Education Bill, or even its 
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ill-starred precursors, appears upon the scene, and the narrative 
The only 
prophecy Sir Joshua permits himself is this: “In the near 
future the contributions of parents and of voluntary subscribers 
may reasonably be expected to bear a yet smaller proportion to 
the total expenditure [the present proportion is roughly one 
million to twelve], and public control will in corresponding 
measure supersede private management.” Prosit omen ! 

That the establishment of a Registration Council and a 
Register of Teachers is not mentioned must bea mere oversight 
which none will regret more than the author. “The Training 
of Teachers” has a whole page allotted to it, and we heartily 
endorse the three desiderata: (1) that the function of teacher 
be recognized as one of the learned professions ; (2) that in every 
University a chair of pedagogy be established ; (3) and like- 
wise a school of pedagogy with a final examination for a degree 
or diploma. here we differ, however, is that Sir Joshua 
looks solely to the Universities for a solution of the problem of 
training, while our hope is more in County Councils and pre- 
vincial colleges. 

There is a new and interesting paragraph on voluntary asso- 
ciations of teachers, and our readers will be keen to know what 
Sir Joshua has to say of the Teachers’ Guild : 


The Teachers’ Guild, founded in the year 1885, has a broader and more 
comprehensive design. It has held from time to time many influential 
public meetings and discussions on questions of educational principles 
and policy, and it already numbers 4,300 members. It has sought from 
the first to associate in one strong society teachers of all classes ; it has 
concerned itself rather with those problems and discussions which are 
common to all enlightened teachers alike than with the narrower profes- 
sional or pecuniary interests of particular classes of teachers or of schools. 
The combined effect of all their efforts will probably be to raise the 

rofession in public repute and influence. It would be a misfortune, 

owever, if it tended to create a close profession, or to exclude from the 
ranks of teachers persons distinguished by originality, enthusiasm, and 
natural aptitude, though unqualified by formal membership. , 


This is a generous and at the same time a just appreciation, 
though the parting note of warning seems to us a coup d'épée 
dans leau. Sir Joshua wishes teaching to “take honourable 
rank with law and medicine,” and er vi termini to be a close 
profession like these ; and we are sure that Mr. Garrod in his 
wildest dreams has never imagined a time when membership 
of the Guild should be insisted on as an entrance qualifica- 
tion. 


The Schoolmaster. By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 

of Eton College. (Price 5s. net. Murray.) 

Mr. Arthur Benson is “an unconquered Canaanite,” which is 
not synonymous with “a Philistine.” He does not believe in train- 
ing. The most he will concede is that a week or two at a 
training college, after a teacher has had a year or two of school- 
mastering, would (as the cautious candidate for Ordination said 
of good works) possibly do a man no harm. Let not our readers 
be alarmed. If Mr. Benson boasts that he possesses the first 
qualification of a teacher—that of being “rapidly and easily 
bored ”—we, too, can be silent even when King Charles’s head 
1s obtruded on us. 

“ Fas est et ab hoste doceri,” and any orthodox prejudices that 
we may have harboured at starting have been quite overcome 
by Mr. Benson’s abnormis sapientia, and the urbanity of his 
style. Mr. Coulton in his “ Public Schools and Public Needs ” 
showed us the seamy side of our great public schools—the 
antiquated methods pursued, the neglect of modern sub- 
jects, the tyranny of athleticism, the contemptible output as 
tested by Civil Service and Army examinations. Mr. Benson, 
though by no means blind to these defects, presents to us the 
obverse of the medal. He frankly admits that the intellectual 
standard maintained at the English public schools is low, 
and he fails to see any sign of its rising higher; but, on the 
other hand, in the relations of masters and boys, in the almost 
extinction of bullying, in the higher religious tone of schools, 
and more particularly in what is known by a euphemism as 
school morality, he has seen a vast improvement at Eton; and 
he believes this reformation to be general. 

As we read we cannot help wishing ourselves boys again, if 
so be we might be in Mr. Benson’s division, and still more in 
Mr. Benson’s house. Even now Eton, as Mr. Benson pictures 
it, is still an ochlocracy tempered by epigrams. A master, so 
we read between the lines, exists only on sufferance. The first 
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duty of a form master is to interest, not in the Herbartian sense 
of the word, but as 777¢-Azts (the illustration is Mr. Benson’s) 
interests the man on the omnibus. If he is a dull dog, he will 
be waxed to his chair or have dormice put down his back ; and 
“ Serve him jolly well right ” will be the verdict of his colleagues. 
Few of us, indeed, can aspire to be Eton masters, and rules for 
the conduct of an Eton form have in some respects as restricted 
an application as the time-table of the special class of girls ina 
ladies’ college who, if report says true, are being educated to be 
the wives of ambassadors. Yet the “simple dodges” which 
have proved useful and effective in Mr. Benson’s own case are 
worth attending to, even by the less exalted teacher who has 
been painfully trained for a mastership in a county school. For 
instance, what sound common sense there is in these remarks !— 


Personal impressiveness smooths the way, of course [to obedience]. 
A man must know exactly what he wants and must go on till he gets it. 
It is not enough to be merely strict; a man must be good humoured. 
A turn for ready repartee is a useful thing, because a boy above all 
things dislikes being made to feel a fool before others. A certain quiet 
irony, as long as it is not cruel, is a very effective weapon ; but not to 
be used except by indubitably good-natured men. Another very useful 
quality is the power of losing one’s temper with dignity; almost all 

ple, whether men or boys, dislike being confronted with anger. But 
it must be kept in the background. 


But, while highly commending the volume for its matter, and 
still more for its manner, we cannot help pointing out that Mr. 
Benson has the defects of his qualities, and is weak in those very 
points where Mr. Findlay (whose book on “ Class Teaching” is 
reviewed in another column) is strong. On organization, time- 
tables, the correlation of subjects, there is not a word from title- 
page to colophon. Repetition, lecturing versus questioning, 
note-taking are all discussed ; but what is the subject or what 
the stage of the pupils we can only sometimes infer from the 
context. Mr. Benson is a literary man, and a very distinguished 
one ; but even at Eton literature is not the only subject taught, 
and the same method is not applicable to a sixth form anda first 
form, to a lesson on the irony of Sophocles and one on the 
common buttercup. 


“ Periods of European History.”— The Close of the Middle 
A ges, 1273-1494. By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Edinburgh. Period III. 
(Rivingtons.) 

No period of European history presents so many wholly 
diverse aspects as that which Prof. Lodge has sketched in this 
one fairly small volume. To speak of political history only, 
which, save for a few pages, is the only kind of history attempted 
here, the tendency of some nationalities was towards disruption, 
of others towards consolidation ; ın some States a monarchical 
system prevailed, in others a republican. And, though quite at 
the end of the middle ages events were gradually tending 
towards the establishment of a States-system of Europe, through- 
out this period its various States had no reciprocal connexion of 
a permanent kind. The old bonds were loosed, the Empire and 
the Papacy no longer had an international character, and from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century European history ceases 
to have any unity. -Mr. Lodge has, therefore, been forced to 
write his book in divisions which have comparatively few points 
of connexion. His arrangement is good. He has been forced 
by the political character of the times on which he writes to 
treat the history of each State separately; yet, instead of giving 
it in one single piece, he has in the case of each State which 
played an important part in the affairs of Western Europe 
given it in fairly short and well defined periods, breaking off at 
the end of each of them and taking up the history of some 
other State. By this means he proceeds in chronological order, 
and enables his readers to mark such points of connexion as 
did exist between the affairs of most of the various countries of 
which he writes. Certain portions of his work, however, could 
not well be treated in this way, and he accordingly devotes 
some chapters towards the end of his volume to the Hanseatic 
League, the Teutonic Order, the Christian States of Spain, and 
the struggles of the Greek Empire with the Ottoman Turks. 

A somewhat disproportionate amount of space is, we think, 
allotted to the States of Italy, for their affairs had very little 
influence on the course of European politics during the period 
under review. It is true that their history is picturesque, 
interesting, and most instructive to the student of political 
science, but to make it so it must needs be written at far greater 
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length than was possible in this volume. Mr. Lodge, it is 
almost needless to say, does his work in a masterly fashion. 
He gives enough facts to support and illustrate his general 
views, and neither overcrowds his canvas nor leaves his pictures 
in bare outline. Everywhere the reader will find that each 
recorded event has its proper place, and that it is recorded, not 
merely because it happened, but because it has some bearing on 
the special phase of history which the author is presenting, and 
that this bearing is forcibly indicated. Among the parts of 
Mr. Lodge’s work which have peculiar value is his vindication 
of the policy of the Emperor Charles IV. as a German sovereign. 
Charles, as he remarks, is most unfairly represented as merely 
legalizing the anarchy of Germany ; he really provided a check 
upon growing disunion. Nor did he intend that the state of 
things recognized in his Golden Bull should be permanent, for 
he sought to secure to his successors a practically hereditary 
claim to the Imperial office. Each of the three remarkable 
developments of German life, the Hanse towns, the conquests 
of the Teutonic knights, and the rise and growth of the 
Swiss Confederation, is admirably set forth ; indeed the chap- 
ters devoted to these matters would alone be sufficient to 
invest the book with distinction and importance. Its excel- 
lence, however, is not to be discerned only in its treatment of 
German affairs ; the critical account of the rule of Philip IV. of 
France is one of several passages on French history which 
mark the writer’s ability and firmness of grasp. The volume is 
completed by a useful series of genealogical tables, some fold- 
ing maps, and a bibliographical note suggesting the books 
iwhich a student should consult if he wishes to go more deeply 
into any special part of the period. 


The Varieties of Religious Experience: a Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion 
delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-2 by WILLIAM JAMES, 
LL.D., &c., Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France and of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. (Long- 
mans. ) 

“It might be well for us,” said a notable preacher lately, “to 
rise above the petty provincialisms of this little planet!” Al- 
literation is always suspect as a convenient mask for paucity or 
confusion of thought, but in this alliterative ejaculation there 
is a note of reality which strikes home. Our bondage is gener- 
ally a blind, unwilling bondage. The planetary conventions 
are interwoven with our very flesh and blood; they are not 
only in our language, but in that custom-moulded traditional 
thought which underlies language. 

We know well enough nowadays that our tiny world is but a 
speck among the countless millions of constellations, but there 
are many moods in which we still regard the heavenly host of 
luminous fellow-stars as though they were mere lamps to light 
our own nightly path. To the end of life we treat the sun as 
our clerk of the weather, and unconsciously measure many 
things by the length of our own shadow. Until recently the 
recurrent sequences within the limits of earth’s brief history 
have been regarded by the intellectually supercilious as the 
boundaries of the possible, and the man of self-satisfied mental 
routine continues to go a step further in his narrow and comfort- 
able arrogance: he assumes daily that even well attested 
records must be compact of legend whenever they happen to 
include any of those multitudinous evidences of the influence of 
essential mind upon outward and evident body which are daily 
becoming more and more the commonplaces of advanced 
therapeutics and a part of the recognized raw material of an 
enlightened psychology. 

Prof. James, in his lucid and powerful volume on “The 
Varieties of Religious Experience,” in which his charm of style 
equals that of his brother the novelist, devotes a singularly able 
chapter, entitled “ Religion and Neurology,” to the analysis of 
what he fitly names “ medical materialism,” and shows how the 
classification of those outward phenomena which often seem to 
condition spiritual facts does not invalidate the intrinsic signi- 
ficance of the latter, and that to label Saint Francis of Assisi 
as an “hereditary degenerate” does not in any way decrease 
the value of his beautiful life of self-denial and divinely inspired 
brotherhood. “Saint Theresa,” again, “might have had the 
nervous system of the placidest cow, and it would not now save 
her theology if the trial of the theology by these other tests 
should show it to be contemptible. And, conversely, if her 
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theology can stand these tests, it will make no difference how 
hysterical or nervously off her balance Saint Theresa may have 
been when she was with us here below.” 

“The nature of genius has been illuminated,” it is true, “ by 
the attempts . . . to class it with psychopathical phenomena” ; 
but a glance—even a cursory glance—at this chapter of en- 
lightened common sense must deepen, in any impartial and 
reflective mind, the conviction that no amount of learned 
“slang,” whether of biology or of “pedagogics,” can necessarily 
resolve the riddle of the universe or formulate the secret of 
existence under obfuscating epigrams. A brilliant superficial 
reading of those external generalizations which are classed as 
“natural laws” may, in the evolution of the eons, prove to have 
less staying power than a humbler and more cosmic interpreta- 
tion. In dealing with the psychopathic temperament, Prof. 
James remarks that “no one organism can possibly yield to 
its owner the whole body of truth,” and adds a little later on: 
“What, then, is more natural than that this temperament 
should introduce one to regions of religious truth, to corners of 
the giniverse, which your robust Philistine type of nervous 
system, forever offering its biceps to be felt, thumping its 
breast, and thanking Heaven that it hasn’t a single morbid 
fibre in its composition, would be sure to hide forever from its 
self-satisfied possessors ?” 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by a Com- 
mittee of the Classical Instructors of Harvard University. 
Volume XIII., 1902. (Price 6s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The three essays which fill this volume are all good, and two 
of them at least touch new ground. The first, by Mr. G. C. 
Fiske, is an attempt to find a family policy amongst the 
Claudians (“ The Politics of the Patrician Claudii”). As they 
are described in legend and history, there is a good deal of 
apparent inconsistency amongst the Claudii, who seem now to 
favour their own class, now the plebeians ; and it is most 
marked in the career of the great decemvir Appius Claudius. 
Mr. Fiske begins by a criticism of Livy, who, he holds, has 
confused the earliest public character of the gens, Appius 
Claudius, with its founder, Attus Clausus. He reconciles the 
dates by supposing that Attus Clausus was the founder of a gens 
of Sabine origin, which settled in Rome at an early date, and 
that later, when the evs was made into a tribe, he who then 
was the head was received into the Senate. It is the decemvir 
who gives the first clue to a policy ; and Mr. Fiske sees in his 
apparent change of front an attempt to support the family 
clients, who, as it happened, were mainly city folk, and con- 
sequently had to do with trade. So Appius Claudius the 
censor, the most remarkable of the whole family, admits the 
commercial classes to the tribes ; C. Claudius Pulcher, by his 
Lex Claudia de Sociis, wished to prevent the influx of Latins 
into Rome in the interests of the city commercial classes. Mr. 
Fiske certainly makes out a case ; if a good deal depends on 
conjecture, at least his explanation is possible generally, and 
often more than probable. (There is a misprint on page 35, 
Pinaril for Pinarit.) Mr. Fiske does not ignore other family 
traits : their achievements in the way of public works and their 
military incapacity. 

The second essay, by Mr. G. H. Chase, on the “ Shield 
Devices of the Greeks,” is a collection and classification of all 
the known devices, and a very useful piece of work. Mr. Chase 
does not start with theories ready made, nor does he profess 
to explain everything ; but he has certainly brought us a long 
step nearer to the possibility of explaining. He finds that the 
devices of the Mycen:can and Homeric ages are simple, and 
fall under one of two heads, those which are meant to terrify 
and those which are decorative. In the classical age, and 
chiefly on vase-paintings, a large number of new classes appear, 
amongst them those with religious references, those intended to 
indicate country or nationality, family or rank, even personal 
feats or characteristics, and a number which cannot be reduced 
to principle at all. A complete catalogue is given of all devices 
found on monuments. The whole paper is excellent ; we would 
only suggest that a cross-list of characters, with the various 
devices they bear (Athena has 62), might also have been com- 

iled. Mr. Chase is cautious in his theories ; but he is unwise 

In assuming the sanctity of animals. Because Zeus has an 

eagle, and so forth, it by no means follows that all eagles refer 

to Zeus, still less that doubtful animals (dog, cock, &c.) should 

be held sacred. To suggest further that an amphora is a 


symbol of Athena, or a cantharus of Dionysus, is to guess 
there is no likelihood in it at all. 

The last paper is a study of the Danaid myth, by Mr. C. 
Bonner. He analyzes the elements of the story, distinguishing 
the life of Danaus, which he regards as half historical, from the 
story of the sons of Danaus, which resembles certain goblin 
and ogre tales. The various explanations given in various 
traditions were not part of the original tale. Mr. Bonner is not 
convincing in his explanation of the tradition that the husbands 
were decapitated and sunk in the Lernzan marsh, nor can we 
always follow him in his analysis ; but the work is carefully 
done and interesting to the mythologist as another proof of the 
folk-lore basis of tales of the gods. 


Dyce’s Glossary to Shakespeare. Edited and revised by HAROLD 
LITTLEDALE. (Price 7s. 6d. net. Sonnenschein.) 
Shakespeare students will hail this new edition of Dyce’s standard 
work. One important improvement has been made. References to 
passages from plays and poems were given only by number of volume 
and page of Dyce’s edition of Shakespeare. Act, scene, and line are 
now given (according to the Globe Edition). We share in the revisers 
regret as to the necessary ‘‘ chaos of line-numbering,” which arises 
‘* merely because the types (of standard editions) happen to vary in size 
or length of line.” Some alterations have been made, chiefly in etymo- 
logy. Some material from the footnotes of Dyce’s edition has been 
incorporated, and Prof. Littledale has himself added some new short 
articles. The glossary does not pretend to completeness. Under 
‘*number’d beach” we have nothing but the reference, and under 
‘*dowle ” Prof. Skeat’s certain etymology has not supplemented Horne 
Tooke’s wild guess. The bock is clearly printed and handy. 


Macaulay's Life of Pitt. 
Joun Downtkg, M.A. 
A. & C. Black.) 

Mr. Downie has edited more than one of Macaulay’s essays, and has 
uniformly shown himself well informed and sound in judgment. In the 
edition before us he is markedly so. Macaulay’s ‘*‘ Life of Pitt,” con- 
tributed to the eighth edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” is 
reckoned by experts as one of the best pieces of work he ever did ; and 
Mr. Downie has striven to rise to the occasion. He has succeeded. 
His wide reading, good judgment, and sound literary appreciation 
have been combined to give us a remarkably good edition. His notes 
are numerous—but not too numerous; and are full—but not too full. 
Nothing has escaped which needed comment or explanation ; and, at 
the same time, there is no parade of superfluous information. The 
** Life of Macaulay ” which is prefixed is that contributed by Mr. 
Mark Pattison to the ninth edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia”; an exemplar 
of condensed biography. The ‘* Introductory Note” is by Mr. 
Downie himself, and its aim is to draw attention to the more obvious 
characteristics of Macaulay’s style, as well as to test Macaulay’s estimate 
of Patt by the light of later times, fuller knowledge, and with the ad- 
vantage of aremoter standpoint. It is clear, sound, helpful, and 
intere,ting—especially in its criticism of Macaulay’s style ; while the 
pros and cons of the judgment to be passed on Pitt’s administration are 
very well stated. The little book is supplied with a useful index, and 
deserves to be a success. 


Sotal Life in England. Vol. I.: Saxon Times to 1603. By JOHN 
FINNEMORE. (63; x 4% in., pp. xi., 258, illustrated ; price Is. 6d. 
A. & C. Black.) 

This capital little book is described on its title-page as ‘‘an 
elementary historical reader.” It is intended to serve as a companion 
to ordinary history books and as a help to the teacher who desires 
to draw his pupils’ special attention to the important and interesting 
matter of the social habits and manners of our forefathers. It is 
well illustrated, and gives a satisfactory picture of the life of English 
people at different periods: how they worked and how they played ; 
how the great man dealt with the small man, and how the latter made 
a living ; how rogues were kept in order and how justice was adminis- 
tered; what the people wore and ate, and how much they paid for 
clothes and food; what they got for their labour, and what they did 
with it. The information has been collected with care, and is dealt 
with in a bright and pleasant manner. 


The Giobe Poetry Reader for Advanced Classes. (634 x 43 in., pp. vii., 
190; price Is. 4d. Macmillan.) 

Not very long ago we noticed with approval the ‘‘ Globe Poetry 
Books.” This reader has been prepared for those more advanced 
classes which require a still wider selection from the best poetry. 
The selection seems to us well and wisely made, the subject-matter 
being suitable and the language of a simple character. Short 
biographies of the writers are appended ; but they are, in our opinion, 
scarcely needed. A few simple explanatory remarks on the poems 
themselves would have been more to the purpose. 

(Continued on page 622.) 


Edited with Introduction and Notes, by 
(63 x 4% in., pp. lxiv., 1643 price 2s. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S BOOKS 
FOR OXFORD LOCALS AND PRECEPTORS’, 1903 


Macbeth. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, M.A. ıs. [The Warwick Shakespeare. 
Macbeth. Edited with Introduction and Notes, &c. rs. [The Picture Shakespeare. 
Macbeth. Edited by H. C. Norcurt, B.A. 8d. | [Junior School Shakespeare. 


Evangeline. Edited with Introduction, Notes, &c. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 
Talisman. Blackie’s School and Home Edition. Cloth, ıs. 
Gallic War—Books IV., V., Vi. Edited by Professor Joun Brown, M.A. Illustrated. Book IV., 1s. 6d.; 


V. and VI., 2s. each. [Léustrated Latin Series. 
Aeneld—Book VI. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 2s. [Liustrated Latin Series. 
Horace—Odes, [11., IV. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, B.A. ıs. 6d. each. [Mustrated Latin Series. 
Eutroplus—Books Í. and ff. Edited by W. Ceci, Laming, M.A. ıs. 6d. [Liustrated Latin Series. 


Livy.—Bcecok XXI. Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School. 2s. 6d. 
[/Mustrated Latin Series. 


Eurlpides—Medea. Edited by P. B. Hatcompe, M.A. Illustrated. 15. 6d. 
Sanderson’s Outlines of the World’s History. Part IV. Modern History specially dealing with 
European History. 2s. 6d. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


THE 
OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


GENERAL EDITOR—C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A. 


“ The ‘Manuals,’ under the able general editorship of Mr. C. W. C. Oman, should prove invaluable educational aids." — Literary World. 


I. The Making of the English Nation IV. England and the Reformation (a.D. 
(55 B.C.-1135 A.D.). By C. G. RoBERTSON, B.A., Fellow , 1455-1603). By G. W. Powers, M.A., sometime Scholar 
of All Souls College. | of New College. 


Il. King and Baronage (:.b. 1135-1327). By O V. King and Parliament (a.D. 1603-1714). 
W. H. Hurron, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s By G. H. WAKELING, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College. 


College. | 
5 | VI. The Making of the British Empire 


III. England and the Hundred Years’ (A.D. 1714-1832). By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student 
, @r (A.D. 1327-1485). By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., F.S.A. | and Tutor of Christ Church. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


No. IV.—" For its size this is undoubtedly the very best history of the period we have ever read." — 7he Guardian. 
No. V.—"' Mr. Wakeling tells the story of the seventeenth century with a vigour and a freshness which are quite fascinating.” —Ox/ford Magazine. 
No. VI.—" Like the former volumes of the ‘Oxford Series,’ stands Jar in advance of most text-books of the same size and scope.— University Correspondent. 


16th EDITION. Now Ready. 


SANDERSON’S HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Year 1901. With numerous Pictorial Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans. 
By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C 


GLASGOW: DUBLIN; BOMBAY. 
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Dent's English Grammar, By W. BRYANT. (J. M. Dent.) 

‘ From beginning to end the chief aim has been to make the pupil 
think. The examplesare shown in separate lines, and whatever should 
strike the mind as most important first strikes the eye in more pro- 
minent type.” So the preface, and we agree with the author on the 
importance to the learner of typography ; but, after all, clear printing 
is not the same thing as clear thinking, and when we find the eig t parts 
of speech defined in a page of large print, and “‘ I,” ** yours,” ‘‘ her ” 
given as examples of the pronoun, defined as ‘‘ a word used instead of a 
noun,” without a single explanation or comment, we are at a loss to 
see where the thinking comes in. 


A Class Book of Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. WILLIAMSON. 
(Price ts. Methuen.) 

Intended for children of seven to twelve, and graduated in three 
sections. The passages are selected mainly from fairy tales, and so are 
well within a child’s understanding. Excellent in most respects as 
the book is, we somewhat doubt the suitability of poetry for dictation. 
Thus, in the nursery rimes at starting (why are they credited to 
S. Baring Gould ?), what will a child make of ‘‘ran-a” or ‘ sack” 
(the wine), and will not the rime of ‘‘hose” and ‘‘clothes “° put him 
out ? 


The School Anthology. In two Parts. Edited by J. H. LOBBAN. 
(63 x 4% in.: Part I., pp. xvi., 259; Part II., pp. xi., 2943 
price 2s. each. Blackwood.) 

This is one of the best small anthologies that we have seen for some 
time. Part I. takes us from Chaucer to Burns; and Part II. from 
Wordsworth to Newbolt. The selection is made with great good taste 
and care; and, while but few of the best poems familiar to all of us are 
omitted, a large number of those not familiar to every one—but still 
good—are included. This gives a certain freshness to the volumes, 
which is very pleasant. We do not know that we entirely agree with 
Mr. Lobban that to be definite and concrete in its conception and 
rhythmically vigorous in its expression are the first essentials of poetry 
for the use of schools. Important though these characteristics are, it is 
even more important that the subject-matter should be suitable and the 
language readily intelligible to the young. This is not always the case 
—especially in the earlier portion of Part I.; and throughout it seems 
to us that the love element is too prominent for boys and girls. This, 
however, is the only adverse comment we have to make; and this only 
amounts to saying that the literary judgment shown is better than the 
educational. From the literary point of view the selection is, as we have 
indicated, excellent. The volumes are clearly printed and neatly bound, 
and the price is very moderate. 


The Dryden Anthology, 1675-1700. Edited by Prof. EDWARD 
ARBOUR. (Price 3s. 6d. Henry Frowde.) 

The seventh volume of these ‘‘ Selections from the English Poets ” 
embraces a barren period as far as lyric poetry is concerned, and three- 
fourths of the volume has no interest save for the student of literature. 
Dryden himself has nothing worth remembering except ‘‘ Alexanders 
Feast,” which is, after all, glorified music-hall poetry. The one notable 
exception is Andrew Marvel, whose portrait shows us a young Apollo 
in Puritan masquerade, and whose ‘‘ Garden” ‘* decies repetita placebit.” 
Under ‘‘ Anonymous,” Prof. Arbour has unearthed not a few gems—in 
particular, ‘‘ A Farewell to the Vanities of the World,” so striking and 
original that we hope the author may still be identified. A few notes— 
on ** Lillibulero,” for instance—would be a boon. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Calculus. By G. A. GIBSON, M.A, 
` (Price 7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This book belongs to a useful class, with which we are rapidly 
becoming familiar. It contains preliminary chapters on curve-tracing 
and coordinate geometry, and a careful discussion of limits ; so that a 
hundred pages must be read before touching on the subject of the 
calculus proper. Numerous illustrations are drawn from dynamics, 
physics, and geometry, and Taylor’s theorem is relegated to near the 
close of the work. In all these respects, Prof. Gibson has followed 
several of his predecessors ; but we cannot call to mind any elementary 
text-book that is more lucidly and accurately written, or one likely to 
give its readers a clearer conception or a firmer grasp of the first 
principles of the subject. 


Spherical Trigonometry. By the late I. TopHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., 
revised by J. G. LEATHEM, M.A., D.Sc. (Price 7s. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) 

In this new edition Todhunter’s well known treatise is nearly 
doubted in length. <A few of the original chapters are practically un- 
touched, others are re-written to a greater or less extent, and historical 
notes and aditional examples are inserted in many places ; but the chief 
feature of the edition is the appearance of several entirely new chapters. 
These deal with such subjects as the duality of theorems relating to 
great and small circles on a sphere, Hart’s circle, the extended definition 
of the spherical triangle, and applications of determinants to spherical 
geometry. Todhunter’s works differed greatly in value, even at the 
time when they held the field against most other competitors, and we 

(Continued on page 624.) 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
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By ADA B. STIDOLPH. 


With Preface by the very Rev. Cuas. W. Barnetr-Crarkez, M.A., Dean of 
Cape Town. 


Dedicated to Natalie, daughter of His Excellency Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, 
K.C.M.G., Governor of Cape Colony. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price as. 


Macbeth. (Oxford and Cambridge Shakespeare.) Edited, with 
Introduction and additional Notes, by W. J. Appts, B.A., Triple Homoursman 
of London University, Lecturer in English at the Birkbeck Institution, Head 
Master, Holborn Estate Grammar School ; Editor of ‘‘ Scott's ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” with Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, Price rs. 


Henry the Fifth. (New Shakespeare Series.) Edited, with 
Annotations, by Jonn Lees, B.A. London (Eng. Honours), Author of 
“ (Questions on * As You Like It,’ ‘Julius Cæsar,’ &c." Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price 1s. 


Questions on Henry V. By Jonn Less, B.A. (Eng. Honours). 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Interleaved. Price 2s. 6d. 


Macaulay's Lays. Lake Regillus, Horatius, Armada, and 
Ivry. Edited by W. J. Apors, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price rs. 


Preparatory Lessons in Chemistry. By H. W. HILL, 
Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer at University Tutorial College, Author of 
“ Chemistry for Examinations.” Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 1s. 


Practicai Eiectricity. By J. Hore BELCHER, B.A., B.Sc., 


F.C.S., Principal of the Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry, Crown 8vo, 


cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
PhysicaiGeography. By Miss M. A. REID, B.Sc., Assistant 
Mistress at Cheltenham Ladies’ College. With Maps and Illustrations by Miss 


B. Reivp. Crown vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


New Testament History (with Index). Second 
Edition. By Rev. C J. Hamer, Vicar of St. Paul's, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Author of the “Old Testament History.” With a Preface by the BisHor OF 
NewcasTve. Crown Svo, cloth. Price rs. 

By Rev. C. J. 


Oid Testament History. Third Edition. 


Hamer, Vicar of St. Paul's, Newcastle-on-Tyne. With a Preface by the BisHop 
or Ripon. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 1s. 


Notes on St. Luke. By Rev. C. J. HAMER, Author of ‘‘ Notes 
on St. Mark.” Cloth. Price 1s. [Zn the press. 


Easy Excerpts from French Authors. With Vocab- 
ulary by T. H. Reeve, M.A., Modern Language Master, Manchester 
Grammar Schoo!. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price ıs. 


Botany, A Text-Book of Elementary. Second Edition. 
By Cuarcorte L. Laurie, Assistant Mistress, Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 
With Illustrations by W. L. Bovs-SMıTH, late Scholar of Girton College, 
Cambridge, and Science Lecturer at Cheltenham Ladies’ College. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. zs. 6d. 


Aigebra. For Junior Students. 
VaRLEY, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8&vo. 
Auswers only, 6d. 


Second Edition. By TELFORD 
Price ıs. 3d.; with Answers, 1s. 6d. 


Euclid. Books I. and II. Second Edition. By TELFORD VARLEY, 
M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. Price rs. 

Practicai Physics (Elementary). Series No. I.— 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics. A Series of Twenty-four Cards. By E. E. 


Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.), Leicester Municipal Technical School. Price ıs. the 


Packet. 
Practical Chemistry (Eiementary). Second Edition. 


Twenty-four Cards. By ARTHUR H. BARTLETT, Senior Science Master, 
Marling Endowed School. Price 1s, the Set. 


Practical Book-keeping. Parti., Elementary. By 
W. D. Ovvuas. Chartered Accountant, and W. E. HoLLAND, Incorporated 
Accountant. Price 2s. 


Part ii., Advanced. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 
Exercise Books for Part I. Set of Five Books, together 


with ‘ Illustrative Sheet,” with facsimile entries. Price 2s. the Set. 


The Metric System. ByS. Jackson, M.A. (Oxon.), formerly 
Head Master, Victoria College, Congleton. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price rs; with 
Answers, 1s. 6d. ; Answers only, 
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Black’s School Text-Books. 


Small orown 8vo. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Terrorp Var.ry, M.A., B.Sc. 
PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. For 
Junior Classes. With 166 Illustrations. Price as. 6d. 
ENGLISH. 
By J. H. Fowxer, M.A. 


A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. For Colleges, 
Schools, and Private Students. Price 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST COURSE OF ESSAY WRITING. Price 6d. 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY PROSE. Price 1s. 4d. 
ESSAYS FROM DE QUINCEY. Price as. 


Edited by Jonn Downs, M.A. 


DE ee ene ‘OP AN OPIUM 
TER. Price 3s. 6d 
MACAULAY’S LIFE OF PITT. Price 2s. 


POETRY. 

Edited by C. LINKLATER THOMSON. 
POEMS OF R. AND E. B. BROWNING. 
POEMS OF LORD BYRON. 

POEMS OF LORD TENNYSON. 


POEMS OF KEATS AND COLERIDGE. Edited by 
E. E. Speicut, B.A. 


POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
POEMS OF HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
Each Volume contains a short Introduction and 
Notes for School Use. Price 6d. net each. 
Ry A. C. M'DonneLL, M.A. 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY POETRY. Price 1s. 4d. 


By Joun F. MILNE. 
PASSAGES FOR PARAPHRASING. Price od. 


By J. A. Nicxuin, B.A. 
LYRA SERIORUM: Poems for Sunday Study. 


Price 8d. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
KING LEAR. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by P. SHgavyn, M. A. Price rs. 4d. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by J. STRONG, B. A. Price 1s. qd. 


HENRY IV. Part I. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by H. W. Orn, B.A. Price 1s. 4d. 


MIDSUMMER 

NIGHT'S DREAM. | Edited, with Introduction and 
JULIUS CÆSAR. Notes, by L. W. Lype, 
MACBETH. M.A. Price 1s. 4d. each. 
RICHARD IIL 


ENGLISH, HISTORICAL 
Edited by L. W. Lyvg, M.A. 


THE 1E OF BLAKE. With 14 Illustrations. Price 


1s. 4d. 


THE AGE OF DRAKE. With :2 Illustrations. Price 
1s. 4d. 


THE ein OF HAWKE, With g Illustrations. Price 


1s. 4d 


By H. ve B. Gisnins, M.A., Litt.D. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUR Second Edition. With 35 Illustra- 


tions and 4 Maps. Price 2s. 


By Jonn FINNEMORE. 
FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN. 
Vol. I. King Alfred to Shakespeare. 
Illustrations. 
Vol. II. Cromwell to Lord Roberts. 
trations. 


With 57 
With 's7 Illus- 


Price 1s. 4d. each. 
MEN OF RENOWN. a Alfred ie Lord Roberts. 
With 71 Illustrations rice is. 
Similar to ‘t Famous Englishman but containing 
the principal men of both hg in one volume. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER D 
Vol. I. The Coming of the RaT F the Battle 
of Towton Field (B.C. 55 to A.D. 1461). With 15 
7 e 
o The Rising of Lambert Simnel to th 
Battle of Sedgmoor (1487-1685). With ia Page 
Illustrations. 
Price rs. 4d. each. 
IN ENGLAND. 
From Saxon Times to 160s. 
trations. Price rs. 6d. 
Vol. II. From 1605 to the present day. 
[/s preparation, 


SOCIAL 
Vol. 1. With 78 Illus- 


Large Type. 
Edited by G. Townsenp Warner, M.A. 
GLISH HISTORY ILLUSTRATED FROM 
URCES. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
Period 1307-1399. By N. L. Frazer, B.A. With 
Period 1399-1485. 
lustrations. 
By Rev. J. N. Ficcis. With 
29 atrauen 
In the press. 
» 1558-1603. By H. . CUNNINGHAM. 
Edited by B. A. Leres. 
Forms. Illustrated. Price 2s. each. 
Il. Edward II. to Richard III. With 56° Miustras 
IV. James I. to James II. Fully Illustrated. By 
H ROWELL 
I. Alfred to Edward I. By B. A. Legs. 
II. Henry VII. to Elizabeth. By F. | M. West. 
Complete text :—Novels. 1s. 6d.; Poems, 1s. 4d. 
Abridged text, , Illustrated :— Novels, 1s. 4d. 


ENGLISH, HISTORICAL—continued. 
EN 
ORIGINAL 80 About 240 pp. each. 
r4 Illustrations. 
By F. H. Durnam. With 28 Il- 
Period 1660-1715. 
Period 1215-1307. By W. J. CorBETT. 
HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHY. For the use of Junior 
tions. By A. D. GREENWOOD. 
In preparation. 
SCOTT.—SCHOOL EDITIONS. 


By J. A. Nickuin, B.A. 
POEMS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Vol. I. Boadicea 


to Anne (62-1714). With 31 Illustrations. Price 
1s. 6d. 

Or in 3 Separate Parts, viz. :—Boadicea to Richard 
HI. (61-1399) ; Henry IV. to Mary (1399- 
1558); Elizabeth to Anne (1558-1714). Price 
4d. net each. 

FRENCH. 


ELEMENTARY READERS. 
B. KIRKMAN. 
Les Gaulois pelea rina Illustrated. Price rs. 6d. 
By JuLES pe GLouverT. 
Les Francais et les Anglais. 887-1453. Illustrated. 
By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 
Contes des Chevaliers. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 
By Jures pg GLouver. 


France de Montorel. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 
Edited by W. G. HARTOG. 
Bayard, par Le Loyal Serviteur. Illustrated. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
Edited by A. R. FLORIAN. 
Aventures de Chicot (Dumas). Illustrated. 
Price rs. 6d. 
By W. G. HARTOG. 
COURS DE G FRANCAISE ÉLÉ- 
MENTAIRE. A Short French ’Grammar in 


French. Price rs. 4d. 
READERS FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER FORMS. 
Edited by A. JAMSON SMITH. 
Age of Richelieu.— Readings from Historians and 
Contemporary Writers. Price 2s. 
Edited by F. B. Smart, M.A. 
Age of Louis XI.— Readings from Historians and 
Contemporary Writers. Price 2s. 
Edited by F. B. Kirkman, B. 
Voltaire: Contes et Mélanges. 
Price 2s. 
Edited by Prof. Lovis BRANDIN. 
Grands Prosateurs du XVII Siecle. Price 2s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. 
ELEMENTARY. 
Petites Comédies, for Reading and Acting. Mrs. 
Frazer. Price 
Barthe on grands pieds. Mrs. J. G. FRAZER. 
rice 
Episodes de la Guerre de Cent Ans. Mile. 
Nıxer. Price 6d. 
Rires et Larmes. Mme. CuHarcevitte. With 
Poetry. Price 6d. 
Contes et Préceptes. A. Vessiot. With Poetry. 
rice 
Chevaliers de Charlemagne. Mrs. J. G. 
Frazer. Price 6d. 
MippLe AND Urrer. 
Voltaire : sc langes: F. B. Kirkman. Price 6d. 
Voltaire F. B. Kirkman. Price 6d. 


Maitre Pateline” Mile. Ninget. Price 6d. 
Dumas: Chicot. A. R. Florian. Price 6d. 


Urrpgr. 
Lettres, Maximes et Caractères du XVII° 
Siécle. Prof. BRANDIN. Price od. 
Bossuet : Les Empires. Pref. BRANDIN. Price od. 
Saint Louis. E. f. SCHogDELIN. Price od. 
Waterloo. By Henry Hovussave, de l'Académie 
Frangaise. Price gd. 
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Strongly Bound. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
AMERIGA (CENTRAL | Descriptive hi 
And BOUTO. By A. J.& F. D Hieroerr: 
ASIA. 
Illustrated. Pri 2s. each. 

AUSTRALIA Ma (ee ct so reat 

ISLES. Europe and Australia 
EUROPE. in preparation. 

By A. J. and F. D. HERBERTSON. 
MAN AND HIS WORK. Second Edition. Illus- 
trated. Price 1s. 6d. 

AFRICA. ° 
AMERICA (NOR 
ARERIOA (80 By L. W. Lype, M.A. | 


BRITISH EMP Price rs. 4d. each. 
BRITISH ISLES. 
EUROPE. 

By L. W. Lyng, M.A. 

EUROPE, ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF: 
(Tor use with Taylor's Synthetical Maps.) Price- 
4d. net. 

WORLD. Price 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY READERS. Price 1s. 4d. each. 

No. III. England and Wales. With 2 Maps 
and 63 Illustrations. 

No. IV.a. British Isles. With 5 Maps and 69. 
Illustrations. 

No. IV.s. Europe. With 13 Maps and 100 Illus- 
trations. 

No. IV.c. British Empire. With 4 Maps and 86 


Illustrations. 
By J. B. Reynotops, B.A. 
WORLD PICTURES. An Elementary Pictoriab 
Geography. Second Edition. With 71 Illustra- 
tions, mostly full-page. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 


Is. 6d. net. 
By W. R. TAYLOR. 


SYNTHETICAL MAPS. Series of 3 Maps on Sheet.. 


Europe. In 12 Sections. 
England and Wales. In 8 Coloured Sections. 
Scotland. In 5 Coloured Sections. 
Ireland. In 4 Coloured Sections. 
Price 2d. each net. 


' SYNTHETICAL ATLASES— '’ 


Europe. Price 2s. 6d. 
peano and Wales. Price 2s. 

Price 1s. 4d. 
areri Price 1s. 


GREEK. 
A. DoucLas THOMSON. 
ook IX. Price 2s. 6d. 


By E. G. Witkinson, M.A. 


THE RISE OF HELLAS: An Historical Greek 
Reading Book. With 2 Maps and rg [llustrations.. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
HYMNS. 
By J. J. Finpay, M.A. 
LAUDATE. A Hymn-Book for Schools. With 


Music, full score in Staff Notation, and Soprano 
and Contralto in Tonic Sol-fa. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edition with WORDS ONLY. Price éd. 


LATIN. 
By E. G. Wirkinson, M.A. 


ODYSSEY. 


| CON ur ret ITALY AND THE STRUGGLE 
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| 


PUERORUM LIBER AUREUS. 


THAGE. (Reader.) With 23 Illus- 
Price 2s. 
By H. W. ATKINSON. 


FOREIGN EMPIRE (THE). 200 to 60 Bc. 
(Reader.) With 23 Illustrations. Price 2s. 


By F. M. Ormiston. 


OLD SENATE AND THE NEW MONARCHY 
. 60 B.C. to A.D. 14. (Reader.) With 14 
Nustrations. Price as. 


By T. S. Foster, B.A. 


J A First Latin 
With 15 Illustrations. Price- 


trations. 


Translation Book. 


IS. 
PHYSICS. 
By A. F. Wacpen, M.A., F.C.S., and J. J. MANLEY. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHYSICS. 
Vol. I. General Physical Measurements.. 
With 76 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Heat, Light, and Sound. 
[Zn preparation, 
By W. J. Dosss, M.A. 
A TREATISE ON PLEMENTARY STATICS.. 
With 191 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d 
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are glad to see one of the best of them brought up to date as it has 
been so ably done by Dr. Leathem. 


Essays in Historical Chemistry. By T. E. THORPE. 
Edition. (Price 12s. Macmillan.) 

These essays do not form a general history of chemistry, but are 
reprints of lectures and ore produced at various times, and under 
very different circumstances. The consequent variation in style con- 
tributes to the pleasure of reading the book. The exhaustion of the 
first edition is sufficient testimony to the appreciation of the work. The 
new edition has been enlarged to crown octavo, the paper is unglazed, 
and the print consequently blacker as well as larger. Five new essays 
have been added, the subjects being :—‘‘ James Watt,” ‘ Victor Meyer,” 
‘¢ Stanislas Cannizzaro,” ‘‘ The Progress of Chemistry in Great Britain 
and Ireland during the Nineteenth Century,” and, finally, “ The 
Development of the Chemical Arts during the Reign of Queen 
Victoria.” The first of the above formed the ‘Watt Memorial ” 
lecture of 1898. Dr. Thorpe wisely avoided matter frequently used 
before, and, as a chemist, discusses Watt’s connexion with the dis- 
covery of the constitution of water—a matter so controversial that this 
is perhaps the least attractive of the new essays. ‘‘ Victor Meyer” 
must have been a long lecture (some sixteen thousand words) and a 
technical one, but Dr. Thorpe, speaking as a friend of some thirty 
years, gives a vivid and truly fascinating picture of this great chemist 
among his researches, students, and assistants, admired and beloved by 
all who knew him. ‘‘Stanislas Cannizzaro” originally appeared in 
Nature as a ‘Scientific Worthy”—a man who passed from the 
quietude of University life to the restless one of a Sicilian politician and 
patriot, and then became an exile, and who finally reached the summit 
of his ambition when recalled to Palermo, his native town, as director 
and professor of his old University. The ‘‘ Progress of Chemistry ” 
(Part I.) was a Presidential address to the Chemical Society in 1900, 
while the ‘‘ Development of Chemical Arts ” was delivered to the East 
London Technical College in 1897. This book leaves us in doubt 
whether to admire the more the patience with which the author has 
collected his material, or the excellent manner in which he has 
expounded it. 


Gramdtica Práctica Castellana. By Lucio C. SMITH. 
Ginn & Co.) 

The author claims for his book (1) that it is specially suitable for 
beginners ; (2) that the method he has employed, although apparently 
new, is the same as that used by Socrates ; (3) that the order in which 
he has dealt with his subject, whilst it differs from the plan generally 
followed, is yet the ‘‘ most natural.” There can be no hesitation in 
conceding the first point. With regard to the second claim—it matters 
little whether the method is old or new—it has been skilfully employed 
here. The questions are admirably arranged, bringing out point after 
point, and are just such as would be put vzva voce by an experienced 
teacher. The ‘‘ models of analysis,” numerous and carefully graduated, 
will be found very useful. It will always be a matter of dispute as to 
what is, or what is not, the ‘‘ most natural ° order in which to arrange 
a grammar, and so we leave point 3 just where itis. The work is 
written in Spanish, presumably for use in Spanish-speaking countries. 
At all events it is more than probable that an English student who 
could make an intelligent use of this book would have learned his 
grammar previously from other sources. The student who goes through 
this course will learn something beyond his grammar—he will learn 
Lo think. 

Alexandre Dumas (père): his Life and Works. By ARTHUR F. 

DAVIDSON. (Price 10s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

This English centenary volume, though it runs to 450 pages, is on 
none too large a scale to do justice to the prince of romancists, and a 
playwright at the same time, for a counterpart to whose prolificness we 
must go to Spain. The aim of the author is to chronicle, and it is only 
incidentally and in passing that he indulges in criticism or ‘‘ apprecia- 
tion.” A chronicle, however, is the last word one would choose to 
describe the work. Except in the Bibliographical Appendix, which 
occupies some thirty pages, there is nothing of the Dryasdust epitomist ; 
the rest is all a pleasant causerie, partly biographical and partly 
literary, and one critic, at least, who came to taste was seduced into 
reading from cover to cover, as by one of Dumas’ own novels. Anec- 
dotes are scattered broadcast. We do not remember having seen 
before in print the mot of Dumas ft/s: ‘* My father is so vain that he is 
capable of getting up behind his own carriage to make people think 
he keeps a black servant.” Another story is only half told, and we 
may fill up the missing half. We have the grandiloquent answer of 
Dumas to the judge at Rouen: ‘‘Si je n’étais pas dans le pays de 
Corneille, je me nommerais auteur dramatique”; but what is this 
without the parody of his actress friend who was asked the same 


question: ‘‘Si je n'étais pas dans le pays de Jeanne d’Arc, je me 
nommerais pucelle ” ? 


Agaricacee. By GEORGE MASSBE. (Price 6s. net. Duckworth.) 
An indispensable volume for the mycologist. It includes descriptions 
of 2,750 European species, of which 1,553 are British. The descriptions 
rarely exceed three lines, and are quite sufficient for the mature student. 
(Continued on page 626.) 


Second 


(Price 2s. 6d. 


ORA MARITIMA. 


A Latin Story for Beginners. 


By Professor BH. A. SONNHNSOMGIN, Litt.D. 
(Oxon.), M.A. (Oxon.). 


With Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and numerous Illustrations. 


Price 2s., cloth extra. 


A single Specimen Copy will be sent to Teachers by the 
Publishers on receipt of 6d. in stamps. 


This book is the outcome of an attempt to combine the systematic order of the 
Grammar with the interest and vitality of the Story-book. The Latin story forms 
a continuous narrative from beginning to end, which, it is hoped, may be read with 
pleasure by those for whom it is intended. At the same time the successive sections 
of the narrative are accurately graduated from the grammatical point of view, so 
that the pupil is led, as on the old-fashioned graminatical method, through a regular 
course of elementary Accidence and Syntax, and anticipations of future grammatical 
lessons are carefully excluded. 

Latin is here presented to the pupil not as a kind of Chinese puzzle the key to 
which is to be found by certain mechanical artifices, but as a diving language. The 
results of modern experience in the teaching of languages are fully utilized, while 
the error of attempting to teach a language without grammar is avoided. The book 
contains all the grammar which the pupil needs at this stage. 

Conversations and drill exercises, based upon the text, give plenty of practice in 
the use of the grammatical forms learnt. The book is thus a Latin Reading Book, 
a Latin Exercise Book, and an Elementary Latin Grammar in one. 

The scene of the story is laid in Kent, and an opportunity is thus presented of 
describing visits to historical sites, such as that of Caesar's landing place. In con- 
nexion with this part of the story, Caesar's invasions of Britain are narrated in simple 
language based on the vocabulary of the “ Bellum Gallicum.” The book accordingly 
forms a convenient bridge to Caesar. 


Professor POSTGATHSH writes :—‘‘I have much pleasure 
in saying that I have used Professor Sonnenschein’s ‘Ora Maritima’ 
in actual teaching, and have found it both interesting and instructive to 


the pupil. I think it is a distinct addition to the stock of good Latin 
school books.” 


Professor PURSHR writes :—‘‘I only wish that I had been 
initiated into these mysteries with such a guide.” 

Mr. A. B. SCOUGAL, H.M.1.S., writes :—‘‘ It marks a new 
departure in the beginnings of the teaching of Latin that ought to be 
productive of greatgood. I am in entire sympathy with your views 
and aims.” 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 


LIMITED, LONDON. 


FOR THE STUDY OF GERMAN. 
INTERLINEAR GERMAN READING BOOK. 


By F. HAHN. Edited and Revised according to the new German 
Orthography by C. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S. With the literal English 
Translation on the Hamiltonian System. Containing a selection of 
Tales by celebrated German Authors, progressively arranged either 
for use in Classes or for Self-study. Crown 8vo, wrapper, Is. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“We recommend to the notice of our readers this really capital selection of inter- 
esting stories.” —/ractical Teacher. 


MEISSNER’S GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


A practical and easy method of learning. By MATHIAS MEISSNER. 
An improvement on Seidenstiicker and Ahn’s Systems. Twenty- 
third Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Ay lo Exercises, crown 
8vo, sewed, Is. 


GERMAN LETTER WRITER Deutscher Bricfrener). 


By F. FRANCK. With forms of Polite German Correspondence 
and English Explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo, wrapper, Is. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51 Old Bailey, B.C. 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
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OBITUARY. 


HE REV. JOHN FOWLER, who died last month at Parkston, 
Dorset, was not singular in being a Scots Presbyterian whom 
Oxford turned into a fervent Anglican, nor in actively dividing his long 
life between the work of a schoolmaster and of a parish priest. His 
scholastic apprenticeship was served at Marlborough in its Sturm und 
Drang period, whence he proceeded to what he used to call the ‘‘ pro- 
vincial throne” of the Lincoln Grammar School. His work there was 
marked by a thoroughness for which he did not always get credit, as it 
was the way with his most ome pupils to seek a *‘ top-dressing ” 
at Shrewsbury, Mr. Moss himself being an old Lincoln boy. The 
younger Moss brothers, well known at Cambridge, passed through Mr. 
Fowler’s hands; so did three of the present staff at one well known 
public school; and several poor parsons’ sons have to thank his 
enerosity as well as his care for opening their way to the Universities. 
flis one literary achievement, we believe, was a biography of the 
Rev. R. W. Sibthorp, brother of that bearded colonel who made such 
a butt for Punch. The note of this clergyman’s career was a see-saw 
between Rome and Lambeth, which at one turn obliged him to resign 
to Mr. Fowler the pretty chapel of St. Anne’s, founded and endowed 
by himself, at Lincoln. For long no other preferment came to one who 
had been a High Church pioneer under a Protestant dispensation of 
patronage, and who never put his interests before his outspoken con- 
victions. His college presented him with the rectory of Grimston, near 
King’s Lynn, which he characteristically gave up on finding himself 
disabled by a stroke of paralysis, a few months ago. He married a 
sister of Mr. Bodley, R.A., and their only son, Dr. Herbert Fowler, is 
a biologist of note. 
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taken to connect the Art with the Science of Education, and to refer success and 
failure in teaching to the observance and violation respectively of natural laws. 


SYLLABUS. : 
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ism of Writing —Drawing—Training of Eye and Hand—Object Drawing—Analysis 
— Directed Observation—Simultaneous Drawing Lessons. 
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Blackboard Work— Deductions. 


VIL.—Grammar and Teaching of Languages.—Grammar contained in Lan- 
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°° The Lectures will be delivered on FRIDAY EVENINGS, at 7 o'clock, at the 
C ens Bivomstury Sguare, W.C.—Alembers of the College have free admission to 
the Course. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Te opposition of the Free Churches and of the left 
wing of the Liberal Party to the Bill is growing in 
volume, and, we are sorry to add, in uncompromising 
bitterness. That the Government has no 
mandate, that at the last General Election 
there was no question of education before 
the country, is a sound and reasonable objection, but the 
threat not to pay the new rate is worse than revolutionary— 
it is hysterical. As we have before pointed out, no new 
principle is involved, and our Pro-Boers might as reason- 
ably refuse to pay the income tax. We have never pre- 
tended that the Bill is an ideal one; but, having once put 
aside as outside practical politics the proposal to form 
ad hoc bodies, we still maintain that the Bill, even as it 
stands, offers a way of escape from the present administrative 
muddle, and that even the obnoxious Section 7 offers the 
fair basis of a compromise, though we hope to see the terms 
amended. If professional journals are any index of opinion, 


The Bill. 
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Mr. Balfour has the support of the vast majority both of , 


teachers and of educational administrators. Should the 
Government fall, it is not the Bill that will have wrecked it, 
but its lack of administrative efficiency—witness the Lords 
whom it chooses to remount our cavalry and our schools. 


HAT the fight should rage so bitterly over the number 

of managers who are to represent the denomination 
which provided the building is, in our opinion, nothing 
short of amazing. Once admit the right 
of representation to the Local Authority 
and it matters little whether that repre- 
sentation 1s one-third or two-thirds of the whole body. The 
Church of England has in the past spent much money on 
schools, and this gives it a certain claim. In most cases the 
buildings are not the property of the nation. This point 
the speakers on the Free Church side seem unable to grasp. 


Managers. 
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Few Nonconformist bodies have taken trouble to provide 
primary schools. The Church of England has done so. 
Short of an absolutely new system of State schools through- 
out the country, the vested interests of the Church of Eng- 
land are bound to be considered. And the Free Churches 
will have nothing less than State secular education through- 
out; though it is absurd to suppose that a Liberal Govern- 
ment would ever bring in a Bill to establish universal 
School Boards. On the other hand, the Church of England 
will not voluntarily resign its rights over its school buildings. 
While this is the temper of the conflicting bodies any pro 
posals of peace are impossible. Mr. Balfour can only 
disregard the sectarian squabbles and persevere in his honest 
efforts to remove the existing chaos. 


AMONT the many desperate schemes of resistance to 
4 the Education Bill, one of the most amusing is that 
due to Mr. Hutton, M.P. This leading exponent of the 
Mr. Hutton’'s virtues of ad hoc election actually proposes 
Scheme: to use the municipal bodies — capture 
them, we suppose, first —to create a general 
protest against the iniquitous Bill. In other words, the 
Town and County Councils—who, Mr. Hutton has often 
told us, not being specially elected, are unfit to deal with 
education—are now to be trusted by him to instruct the 
Legislature how to deal with that subject properly. Even 
more Hibernian is the notion that these Authorities are 
going to cut their own throats in favour of their rivals the 
School Boards. This experiment would be so interesting 
if tried on a large scale that we much regret that there is 
no machinery in existence for the purpose. Mr. Hutton 
proposes that every Town Council election in November 
and County Council election in March shall be fought on 
the Bill. He is apparently unaware that in boroughs 
only one-third of the councillors retire in November, and 
that rather less than this proportion of the whole of the 
boroughs ever have contests on other than local questions. 
Still further, none of the smaller boroughs have any direct 
interest in the subject. Hence here Mr. Hutton will only 
get an insignificant minority of protests, and, possibly, a 
good many rebuffs. But, still worse, there happen to be 
no County Council elections till 1904, by which time the 
Bill will be in full operation, and some other question will 
occupy the public mind. Besides, as the recent return 
shows, County Councillors are practically elected for life, 
the number of persons with money and time, and capable of 
fulfilling functions in which experience is all-important, 
being very limited. 


\A\/ Hat we are much more interested in are the pro- 

posals for compromises on the management question 
which are coming from all quarters. Mr. Lee Warner and 
some Norfolk County Councillors wish to 
meet the Nonconformist grievances in all 
those villages where there is only one 
school, be it Board or voluntary, by an 
adoption of what is practically the proposal of the Bill of 
1896. The ratepayers are to have the majority of the 
managers, if possible, but, at any rate, only the head teacher 
is to be of the denomination in possession ; and in all cases 
there are to be alternative parallel classes in religion, one 
being denominational and the other of the Cowper-Temple 
variety. As far as this means the right of entry into Church 
schools of teachers belonging to other or no denominations 
this wiil no doubt be accepted by Nonconformists. The 
Rev. Guinness Rogers, indeed, is prepared to go further 
and accept the necessary corollary, the admittance of the 
parson to the Board schools. But the truculent sectaries 
will have none of this reciprocity, and, indeed, in 1896 


The Compromise 
of Lehrfreiheit 
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denounced it as strongly as they are attacking the present 
Bill. That it works admirably in parts of Germany has 
been well shown by the recent publications of Mr. Sadler’s 
Department. The real grievance which will not be re- 
moved is that of those conscientious persons of all creeds 
who hold that the religious ‘‘ atmosphere” which they de- 
light in must be breathed by the children in all their 
lessons. Roman Catholics, it is well known, Insist on sub- 
ordinating the: history, geography, and literature lessons to 
religious influences, while many persons of other de- 
nominations have a constant fear that in science lessons 
something may be said disrespectful to the Book of Genesis. 


Ante proposal is to give the Local Authority a 
majority of managers, but let the Trust managers 
have a double vote on religious questions. But who can 
0 say what is a religious question? Is the 
ther : ; 
Compromises. @PPpointment of a head master in this cat- 
egory? The famous “in and out” clause 
of the Home Rule Bill was found to be unworkable owing to 
this difficulty of accurately defining functions exercisable by 
the same persons. Dr. Macnamara’s idea of compromise is to 
give to the Local Authority at least the nomination of all the 
managers, introduce a brand-new kind of unsectarian 
religious teaching which will suit (or should suit) every one 
except Jews and Unitarians, and run alongside of this all 
kinds of denominational teaching. This, besides being exactly 
what the Established and Roman Catholic Churches will not 
have at any price, would introduce chaos into the schools, 
and perpetuate the worst vice of School-Boardism, that of 
confusing the functions of managers and Local Authorities. 
The only equitable and workable proposal is Sir W. Mather’s. 
He would have the voluntary schools bought out, not by a 
lump sum down, but by a fair rent, and all schools after 10 a.m. 
run as Board schools by the Local Authorities, leaving the de- 
nominations the power in perpetuity of making what arrange- 
ments they think fit for religious instruction from 9g to 
10 a.m. This, however, would mean very likely that 
parsons and ministers, and not the regular teachers, would 
take charge during the first hour, and many teachers are very 
doubtful if this would not seriously detract from the teacher’s 
influence with his pupils. We have strong reason to believe 
that something of this kind is likely to be insisted on by the 
Roman Catholics also, so as to secure to the priest alone, 
and not tothe managers, the control of the religious teaching. 


T would be ludicrous if it were not sad to read all 
the suggested compromises; because each compro- 
miser seems unable to grasp the point of view of his 
opponent. Mr. Macnamara comes forward 
with a scheme that is not without states- 
manlike qualities. The organs of the 
Church of England meet it with an emphatic “ never.” 
Dr. Percival’s errenicon is just as emphatically refused by 
Dr. Hirst Hollowell, who denies that the Church of 
England has any rights to concede. And Sir William 
Walrond has told his constituents that he is about to lay 
before Mr. Balfour a simple compromise that all parties 
ought to accept. His proposals will not, unfortunately, 
commend themselves to the Church of England. The 
really pitiable aspect of the controversy is the proof it affords 
that the party organizers of all the denominations care more 
for the triumph of their sect than for the education of the 
child. Religion is absorbed by the child in the atmosphere 
of home-life. It is not taught in schools. Will any one 
argue that girls’ high schools are irreligious because they 
give one period a week to religious instruction—which 
period is dropped in the sixth form because of the pressure 
of examinations ? Whatever may be the form of administra- 


Compromises. 


tion, the teachers in the school will not have a lower 
standard of religion than that of the country at large. And 
for doctrinal teaching the clergy have their Sunday schools. 


“THE qualifications for Column B loomed large at the 

recent general meeting of the Assistant Masters. A 
resolution was passed claiming that academic qualifications 
should not be demanded from existing 
teachers of experience. We have much 
sympathy with this view, and we hope that 
the Registration Council will interpret generously the 
phrase “ exceptionally qualified.” This may fairly be taken 
to mean qualified by experience and position in a manner 
that will be exceptional in the near future, now that the 
Register is formed. But with much of the talk about 
grievances we have little sympathy. It seems to us often 
to be fictitious. For some years to come no discredit will 
attach to the unregistered teacher; and so there is no 
injustice done. The cry about the Column B guinea paying 
for Column A is puerile. The Council is not likely to find 
the guineas flowing in fast enough to pay for the salaries of 
staff and the expenses of printing. In the end, there is 
little doubt, the Treasury will have to pay. It is discourag- 
ing also to find how little interest is taken in the Register. 
The earnest efforts of the I.A.A.M. to get an expression of 
opinion from the “injured ones” in London schools met _ 
with little success. At present few teachers, whether 
qualified or not, seem to care to register. In a few months 
the tide may turn, and we hope it will. 


Registration. 


W BATEY ER criticisms schoolmasters may be inclined 
to give upon the three great addresses touching 
education that were delivered recently at Belfast, they will 
at any rate find much to stimulate both 


aber thought and action. They will certainly 
Profession. not hesitate to endorse the words of the 


Times newspaper: “That the question of 
education is handled with a freedom and a width of view 
that is in striking contrast with the narrow-minded trivi- 
alities which too often form the staple of the talk at Head 
Masters’ Conferences and in what are called by courtesy 
debates on education in Parliament.” In spite of the 
number of individual teachers we could name who are 
doing good work, young men full of theories and energy, 
mature teachers whose love of teaching and of boys gives 
them the Greek gift of perpetual youth, yet is Prof. Perry 
right in saying that an artificial earthquake is periodically 
necessary to prevent even the best system of education from 
becoming a lifeless routine. “ The curse of all education,” 
he adds, “is the small amount of money available for the 
wages of teachers—just enough to attract mediocre men.” 
Our big head masters are comfortable and secure. The- 
influence of their environment forces them to abhor change 
and to look with suspicion upon new ideas. And, besides, 
they are, for the most part, more concerned with their 
spiritual functions and prospects than with the mental de- 
velopment of their pupils. ‘The young men of promise soon. 
leave teaching for work with a wider scope. For the rest 
the term “mediocre ” is fitting. 


"THE smallness of the wage-fund is closely allied with the- 
want of training. If a man is to pass through an 
expensive course of preparation for his profession, he needs 
The Want of to see some probable return for the capital 
Training. invested. Many speakers and writers on 
this subject would seem to imply that a 
good man will start with a salary of £300, and end with 
from £1,000 to £5,000. It is worth while pointing out 
again that salaries of £70 to #150, with no possible hope 
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of further promotion, are the rule for the vast majority of 
assistant teachers in secondary schools, while the life of 
head masters and head mistresses in a large number of 
schools is a continual struggle against approaching bank- 
ruptcy. It is to be hoped that Prof. Perry’s words will be 
taken to heart by those who hold the purse strings. The 
same moral is deducible from much of Prof. Dewars 
address. ‘‘ The German nation,” he says, “has reached a 
point of general training and specialized equipment which 
it will take us two generations of hard and intelligently 
directed educational work to attain.” A schoolmaster may 
be appointed because he has crammed up for the “ first 
B.A.” of London, or because he has gained a “ rugger blue,” 
but the man who has sufficient intelligence to see how 
the developing faculties can be trained and taught has 
generally sufticientcommon sense to avoid a profession where 
the life is wearing and the prospects are 777. 


[7 is well that Prof. Perry has emphasized the view that 
has been stated already in these columns. Technical 
education is that education which makes unskilled labour 
Unski skilled. It is the education that separates 
nskilled 
Labour. the doctor from the quack, the cleric from 
the layman, no less than the education 
which turns an unskilled labourer into a skilled artisan. 
The curious contempt that has been shown for technical 
education by men educated in an atmosphere of Univer- 
sity—z.e., literary—culture is partly explained by a misunder- 
standing of the term, but also is in part significant of a 
complete failure to grasp the simple fact that a literary or 
bookish education does not of itself fit a man to play his 
part worthily in the world of to-day. How far is it true 
that “the average boy leaves an English school with no 
power to think for himself, with a hatred for books, with 
less than none of the knowledge which might help him to 
understand what he sees, and he has learnt mathematics 
in such a fashion that he hates the sight of an algebraic 
expression all his life after”? It must be admitted that, 
of the average boy, such an indictment is not without 
foundation. The amazing thing is that the average school- 
master accepts the position, and makes no attempt to alter 
or improve it. 


UT, if schoolmasters have received some scathing 
criticism at the hands of the British Association, they 
are in no worse a plight than inspectors and administrators. 
Against these Prof. Armstrong has much 
to say. Neither do examining bodies 
escape scot-free. The strictures are not 
unwarranted ; and it is well that they should be spoken 
frankly. ‘‘Some of the South Kensington schemes are 
full of the gravest faults.” “The first necessary step is to 
reorganize the Board of Education, root and branch.” 
“ Experience in teaching has been an absolute disqualifica- 
tion for the inspectorate.” These are some of the Professor’s 
remarks. Of course, we do not expect from addresses of 
this kind to find an alternative given in detail. But Prof. 
Perry has no doubt as to what the early education of an 
engineer should be, and Prof. Armstrong gives us but 
four subjects for the curriculum of any school. He labels 
them the four R.’s. Reading includes the reading of nature 
as well as of print; writing covers all expression of thought ; 
arithmetic all calculation and measurement. The fourth 
subject which is to be taught concurrently with each of the 
others is Reasoning. Nothing could be sounder. It 
remains for teachers, inspectors, examiners, and drafters of 
codes to reduce these general rules to practice. 


Inspectors and 
Boards. 


I? is the function of such men as Prof. Armstrong, who 

has, somewhat wickedly, been styled the “ Kensit of 
education,” to draw public attention to an alleged griev- 
ance. Therefore a certain amount of 
exaggeration is permissible. But on read- 
ing him or hearing him one is tempted to 
exclaim: “ You are describing the schools of your boyhood; 
you allow no credit for recent changes.” Mathematical 
teaching has become of late years less barren of result 
Owing in part to the efforts of Prof. Perry himself. Science 
teaching, too, has adopted a new spirit. There are many 
science teachers, some of them his own pupils, who have 
caught somewhat of Prof. Armstrong’s honest love of the 
truth at first-hand. Indeed, in the newer type of school 
that is springing up so rapidly in all parts of England there 
is already a danger lest the pendulum swing too far from 
humanistic teaching. We hope Prof. Armstrong will be 
equally vigorous in his denunciations of the newer product, 
the pupil, who, entirely ignorant of the English language or 
literature with but a futile smattering of French, spends all 
his time from the age of sixteen on mathematics and science 
taught by men similarly trained in the narrow limits of one 
subject and therefore untrained in “ writing” as the art of 
expression. To the four subjects one is tempted to add a 
fifth—appreciation of the beautiful in art, literature, and 
science. 


The other side. 


Ce training or any conceivable course of preparation for 

entrance to the scholastic profession remove the one 
inherent weakness of the schoolmaster? A schoolmaster 
has passed examinations. More or less 
consciously he is proud of the fact. Much 
of his teaching is necessarily, and again, 
more or less consciously, directed towards teaching how to 
pass examinations. But, more than this, the teacher is 
usually a specialist in some particular subject. He has 
studied from the point of view of a teacher. Inevitably his 
tendency is to teach his subject so that his pupils in their 
turn may also teach it. Most examinations are mainly 
literary ; therefore at heart teachers have a contempt for 
what is not printed. “No mortal,” says Goethe, “ but is 
narrow enough to take delight in educating others into 
counterparts of himself.” If“ no mortal,” then much more 
no schoolmaster. This existing weakness is often lost sight 
of by those who criticize teachers for what is not always 
their fault. But it can be partly overcome by training 
teachers in a culture that has a wider basis than that which 
Matthew Arnold preached, by preventing a too early 
specialization, by a proper correlation of subjects and above 
all by imbuing teachers, inspectors, and examiners with 
the thought that it is the object of school education to fit a 
boy for the part he will have to play in his future life. 


The Specialist. 


Se many fresh drafts are made of each Education Bill 
that we do not pay much attention to rumours of 
supposed contents. The fact often is that the rumour 
The leaks out only when the draft it is founded 
London Bill. upon is consigned to the waste-paper 
asket. Sometimes an outline of a 

Government proposal is purposely allowed to get about in 
order that the drafters of the Bill may see how the news- 
papers will take it. It has been supposed that the new 
Bill dealing with the administration of education in London 
would make the municipalities the Authority for their own 
areas, controlled by a sort of magnified Technical Educa- 
tion Board. This plan has, according to the Daily News, 
been entirely given up owing to difficulties of rating. In 
its place the Government will propose the establishment of 
an entirely new body, based upon the municipal bodies. 


— 
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This authority is to absorb both the School Board and the 
County Council Board. If this forecast of the Daily News 
is correct, we are to have a new Authority larger than the 
overgrown School Board. This will lead to the establish- 
ment of Borough Committees. It is practically impossible 
that one body can administer in detail the whole education 
of London. 


ROF. TOUT, in the Pilot, pleads well the cause of a 
‘Manchester University. The Victoria University was 
a makeshift, a device to overcome the opposition of Liver- 
F pool and Yorkshire to the petition of 
ederated O . 
Universities: wens College for a University charter, 
justified as the only method of ridding 
Owens College from its bondage to the University of 
London and the external examiner. Now it has served its 
turn, and the sooner the triple alliance is dissolved the 
better for all parties. Such is Prof. Tout’s brief, and we 
agree with his pleading that a federated University is 
and must be more or less of a monstrosity. There 
can be no common University life between students 
living sixty miles apart; the genius loci, the pietas that 
binds them to an alma mater, must needs be lacking. 
But what if one partner, in this case Leeds, declines to 
dissolve the partnership? There is the hitch, and to meet 
this difficulty Prof. Tout stretches his argument to a point 
where we cannot follow him: “If Universities are good 
things, the more there are of them the better.” But even 
Prof. Tout would allow that in America Universities have 
been multiplied beyond necessity, and even in England we 
are near reaching the point when to increase the number is 
tantamount to lowering the standard of efficiency. 


C OMMERCE has a word to say on the wider aspects of 

the Education Bill which have been overshadowed by 
Section 7. “ Among business men the regret is universal 
that the Government have not presented a 


“ Commerce ” . 
strong scheme for secondary education 


on the Bill. 


simultaneously with their controversial pro- | 


posals for primary tuition.” The effect of the obligatory 
rate for the former and of the permissive rate for the latter 
will be “ to shelve the treatment of secondary education, to 
wipe out of existence permanently the evening classes taken 
from the School Boards and the training colleges for 
teachers.” The last clause is a mere rhetorical flourish, 
but the article should serve to show the Government that 
it is not only feeble folk and interested parties like the 
Teachers Guild and the College of Preceptors who are 
clamouring for secondary education—more in quantity, 
better in quality, and no waste—but hard-headed business 
men who cannot be ignored or put off with specious 
promises. 


HE Chairman of the School Management Committee 

of the Birmingham School Board argues in the Zimes 

that, as regards school management, the Local Education 
Authority will be supreme, and that the 


aioe Mec ole Management Committee will be the fifth 
Quantity. wheel on the coach. His argument is that, 


just as School Boards do now, so in the 
future the Local Authority will determine the curriculum, 
the numbers and quality of the teaching staff, and the pro- 
vision of the school equipment. The first and third points 
we may allow, but, on the second, Mr. Allen Bell’s plea 
seems to be inconclusive. The staff will ev vr termini be 
denominational, and, as such, inferior to a staff chosen 
solely on professional merits without respect of creed. Why 
else were tests abolished at the Universities ? 


ri ee 


OF EDUCATION. 


[Oct. 1902. 


\ X TE did not mince matters in commenting, last month» 
on Lord Londonderry’s appointment, but the 
Fortnightly Review is stili more outspoken. His appoint- 
ment as Postmaster-General (says ‘ Chal- 
on ”) would have b de in no othe 
Londonderry. 5 ) wou ave been made in her 
country in the world, and such a selection 
goes far to explain why the British administrative system 
has been doomed to inefficiency. But in translating him 
to the Board of Education Mr. Balfour has gone one better, 
“and we can only say, in the words of the famous rebuke 
which Queen Victoria once administered to a tactless 
raconteur, ‘We are not amused?” To make the weakest 
member of the dull Cabinet “ Minister of Education ” is an 
outrage upon national interests and common sense at the 
present moment, when the educational problem is recog- 
nized as perhaps the most urgent of all the problems raised 
in the question of national efficiency. 


i | ‘HE Revue des Deux Mondes (September 15) has a most 

appreciative, and at the same time discriminative, study 
of Edward Thring, by Henri Bremond. He commends to 
the notice of his countrymen an English 
Puritan, a worthy successor of Bunyan and 
Wesley, strong where the French are weak 
—‘ sudden divinations which spring from a rich and in- 
tense moral life”—and weak where the Frenchmen are 
strong—‘“ wholly lacking in subtlety, délicatesse, nimbleness 
of wit, or the free play of an independent mind which can 
hold its own and yet understand and relish antagonistic 
doctrines ” :— 

Between Thring and us—whether it is his fault or ours I will not 
decide—there is a sort of coldness. We esteem him, we venerate him, 
we even envy him, but, after all, we resign ourselves very quickly to not 
having known him. Something warns us that, away from his usual 
audience, the great master would have lost, the best part of his influence. 
Young and enthusiastic minds, whose perspective of life and thought is 
dim and confused, may—must, indeed—have been attached to him by a 
strong sentiment based rather on natural generosity than lively sym- 
pathy; but to those who never experienced in their boyhood the 
magnetism of Uppingham Thring can doubtless furnish noble ex- 
amples and fruitful lessons, but they can never be expected to feel his 
charm. 


A Frenchman 
on Thring. 


HOW TO WORK THE EDUCATION BILL. 
By H. MACAN. 
PART II.—THE OFFICE MACHINERY. 


O the Local Authority is fully constituted and equipped 

by the County Council with the necessary powers, its 
first duty will be to consider what general educational divisions 
it will adopt and how it will provide for their efficient super- 
vision. Here no doubt a very different line of policy will com- 
mend itself to the County Councils proper and to the County 
Borough Councils. In the counties, speaking generally, there 
is the nucleus of an organization competent to deal not only 
with the technical institutes, but with secondary day schools and 
evening continuation schools. In the boroughs generally the 
secondary day schools have been left much to their own devices, 
while the School Board organization has been responsible for the 
continuation schools ; there are also in several county boroughs 
University Colleges claiming to be over rather than under the 
borough educational organization. 

To deal first with the counties proper. Here no doubt the 
general lines adopted will be similar to those upon which the 
Board of Education is organized, though the somewhat over- 
elaborate subdivision of that body on the secondary side will 
be unnecessary for the local organizations. Rigid economy as 
regards offices and the number of officials is essential to success 
in inspiring public confidence. It must be shown that a great 
saving in administrative expenses is the result of concentrating 
functions in the hands of Authorities of wide area. Hence it 
will not do for the Local Authorities to establish a staff of in- 
spectors. These could not be so efficient as_those of the Board 
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of Education as regards experience at any rate, and duplication 
of work would be certain to ensue. The better plan will be to 
come to an agreement with the Board, whereby all reports of its 
inspectors are communicated at once to the Local Authority, 
and periodical conferences are held between these inspectors and 
the office staff, or even the Authority itself. The only inspections 
which the local body need do for itself relate to adminis- 
tration, sanitation, or questions of building and equipment. 
The ordinary officials, whether legal or statistical experts, or 
the county medical officer and surveyor, are quite equal to doing 
all work of this description without its being necessary either to 
call in outside advice or to establish in the Education Office 
itself a separate machinery restricted to dealing with the schools 
in such matters. On the other hand, as the financial operations 
of the Authority will be very large and complex, it will be essen- 
tial that it have a treasurer or accountant clerk of its own, 
acting under its direction, and free of connexion with the office of 
the county treasurer ; once the Finance Committee of the Council 
has voted the Budget of the Education Committee and raised 
the necessary rate, the money should pass automatically into 
the coffers of the Education Authority. As regards legal ques- 
tions, some difficulty is likely to arise, especially at first. It is 
quite possible that the County Authorities may nave legal pro- 
blems presented to them involving even appeals to the law 
courts. I am not referring to school attendance matters, which 
must necessarily be dealt with by subordinate officials in the 
localities, and which will probably never come to the cognizance of 
the CountyCommittee. But, unless the relations of the Authority 
with managers as regards their obligation to repair, &c., 
especially where such managers are also charity trustees, are 
much more strictly defined in the Act, there may well be work for 
the lawyers. It is unnecessary to say that the custom‘which 
survives in a few counties, and is probably seen at its worst in 
Devonshire, where the Education Office is simply a sub-depart- 
ment of the general office of the Clerk of the Council, that official 
being the real Education Secretary, will be quite impossible under 
the new régime to be created by the Bill. But it must be made 
possible by some arrangement that either the Clerk of the 
Council, or some one in his department, be at the disposal of 
the Education Committee when his services are required. 
No doubt a race of counsel learned in educational law will 
arise, but the calling in of one of them should be a last resort. 
To come, then, to purely educational questions, what depart- 
ments and officials will be necessary? If the Committee or 
Authority decide to supervise the whole field of education, it 
will require a general secretary competent to deal with all 
branches. I advise that, in the title of such an official, the 
word “organizing” be dropped, as obsolete, and the title 
“director” be laid aside, as too pretentious. In all the larger 
counties it will be necessary to establish three sub-depart- 
ments, probably each under the immediate supervision of a Sub- 
Committee. Following the example of South Kensington, all 
evening class work, whether in technology, science, art, or 
general “continuation,” will be placed in one department ; day 
art schools and school gardens (ex-standard) will naturally fall 
into the same hands. This will fully occupy the attention of 
one assistant secretary, who necessarily will be much away from 
the office in the afternoon and evening. Next, all work re- 
lating to secondary day schools of any type, questions of 
scholarships and exhibitions, dealings with Universities and 
University Colleges (other than the Examinations Department 
of the City and Guilds Institute), will fully occupy the attention 
of another assistant. In many counties this work will be en- 
tirely new, and the reorganization of old endowments or the 
establishment of new secondary schools will present a par- 
ticularly arduous task for many years to come. In all cases 
there will fall into this sub-department the reorganization 
or absorption of the pupil-teacher centres and the estab- 
lishment of joint training colleges. Thirdly, there will be 
the elementary education sub-department. All the work 
at present done /ega//y by School Boards under the Act 
of 1870 and subsequent Acts will be dealt with there. It 
must be remembered that this involves considerable respon- 
sibilities beyond what is generally understood by the com- 
pulsory education of children in the seven standards of the 
elementary day school. Blind and defective children must be 
seen to, and it will probably be advisable to absorb the work of 
the existing Reformatory and Industrial Schools Committees. 
The assistant secretaries in each of these departments should 


be able to do their own correspondence without aid from a 
clerk. One shorthand and typewriting clerk should suffice for 
the more important correspondence of the whole office, and a 
boy for stamping letters, &c., would complete the equipment. 
As mentioned before, however, there should be as ancillary to 
the whole a finance department in charge of an expert official. 

In the larger counties the chief secretary shofld be required 
at first to devote himself mainly to reorganizing the elementary 
work, as it is here that the most drastic changes are required ; 
in boroughs, of course, this is not so. In the smaller counties, 
where two, or at most three, officials are all that are necessary, 
the principal secretary should ultimately do all the work in the 
secondary day department or in this and the evening class 
section, leaving to an assistant the greater detail of the ele- 
mentary work. 

As regards county boroughs, the ideal state of affairs would 
be somewhat similar to that in the counties. I fear, however, 
that it will be very difficult to abolish the whole School Board 
machinery, or even to subordinate it to that of the Municipal 
Education Committee. It ought, however, to be made per- 
fectly clear, whether by the co-ordinating influence of the Town 
Clerk’s office or otherwise, that the elementary side is no longer 
to pull in opposite directions to the secondary side. Possibly 
the best solution would be for the Town Council to keep intact 
both the present School Board machinery and that of the 
present Technical Committee, clothe the latter with such 
powers Over secondary schools as appear desirable or neces- 
sary, and then form from the two bodies with a few outside 
(University College, &c.) experts a Co-ordinating or Con- 
sultative Committee, with no financial or executive powers. 
The technical official or officials should act (cf. the position 
of the Hon. W. N. Bruce at the Board of Education) as the 
officers of this body ; thus emphasizing that the co-ordination 
comes from above, and not from below. 

The question at once arises, Is it desirable that there should 
be in the counties proper any local analogy to the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education? I am strongly of 
opinion that such a body, kept in its right place, will be most 
useful. Naturally it would have no executive power and no 
finances to administer. It would deal, and deal only, with those 
questions which would be referred to it by the Authority. The 
Education Council might well, to a very large extent, be directly 
elected by the various grades of head and assistant teachers in 
the county. A few of its members, and certainly its chairman, 
would come from the “ political,” “non-expert” element. The 
ordinary office staff would act for it as well as for the Authority. 
Two classes of questions would naturally be referred to it for 
report to the Authority: first, all matters of curricula, 
schemes of study, and the drawing up of syllabuses naturally 
are best in the hands of those still actively engaged in teaching ; 
secondly, all purely professional questions, matters of discipline, 
involving the dismissal, &c., of teachers, are very apt to be 
treated without due consideration by those immersed in ad- 
ministrative and executive work. The qualifications, again, of 
teachers for work of various grades is a matter which requires 
special investigation, and is one on which the Central Authorities 
give year by year less guidance to the local bodies. Naturally 
this Council would not appoint or dismiss any teacher itself, 
but merely advise the Authority thereon. Women should 
certainly be members of this Committee, and will probably find 
there a more congenial sphere of activity than when discussing 
financial and legal questions at the meetings of the Authority 
itself. 

Finally, when possible, the office of the Authority should 
have attached to it a reference library, a technical museum, 
and in some cases a laboratory. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. —Forms of entry for the Higher, 
Senior, Junior, and Preliminary I.ocal Examinations, to be held in 
December next, can now be obtained from the Local Secretaries at the 
several centres. The examinations will commence on Monday, De- 
cember 15. The forms of entry for the Senior, Junior, and Preliminary 
Local Examinations are to be returned to the Local Secretaries on or 
before October 3 ; those for the Higher Local Examination on or before 
October 31. The Regulations for the Examinations may be obtained 
from the Local Secretaries at the centres of examination, or from Dr. 
Keynes, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES, 


Dernière Gerbe. (Paris: Calmann Lévy.) 

To the student of modern French, who will have learned 
from Victor Hygo more of the resources and beauties of that 
language than from any other writer of the last century, 
“ Dernière Gerbe” will appeal with special interest as the 
last word of the poet to the world. And yet it is but a 
disappointing legacy that he has bequeathed to us. “L’onde 
antique est tarie, où lon rajeunissait”—as Hugo wrote long 
since to Gautier—is the commentary that almost inevitably 
suggests itself to the reader, as he sifts the wheat from the chaff 
in these last gleanings from that field whence the bulk of 
golden grain has long ago been carried away. There is 
a pathetic interest about this volume, closing the brilliant 
record of more than three-quarters of a century. Too often 
the lyre is strangely jangled, and we feel that the players hand 
has lost its ancient cunning. Only now and again are we 
reminded of that “ shining, sounding, fascinating verse,” as De 
Banville called it, which was the glory of Victor Hugo’s genius 
in its dazzling maturity. 

Yet it is evident, from the dates appended to the divisions of 
the fragments, that “ Dernière Gerbe” does not entirely belong 
to the poet’s old age. The “Billet à Charles Nodier,” indited 
during the rehearsals of “ Hernani,” in the “ Avant PExil” 
series, impresses us as an antediluvian relic, when we reflect 
It was actually written before the deluge of Romanticism sub- 
merged French literature. How many tides have risen and 
receded since then! Even to think of it makes one “ feel chilly 
and grown old.” As Hugo himself says, in that grim fragment, 
“La Salle Abandonnée,” instinct with his old macabre power :— 


J'eus peur et je sentis comme une sombre lutte ; 

Car ces vieilles splendeurs étonnent dans leur chute, 
Les figures de l’ombre ont de sinistres yeux, 

La ruine est terrible, et les mornes aieux 

Semblent de jeter cris avec leurs pales bouches. 


The author of “ Odes et Ballades,” of “Cromwell” and “ Les 
Orientales,” seems to become almost a prehistoric figure, as 
we remember the cataclysms that have convulsed the world 
since he built “en Castille,” that “bien fréle bastille” of his, 
that was to be the stronghold and rallying point for one of the 
greatest revolutions the republic of letters has ever known. 

It is varied enough, this “ Dernière Gerbe”—a sheaf of mis- 
cellanies dealing with all manner of subjects. Every now and 
then we catch a glimpse of the old Victor Hugo, the poseur, if 
you will, but the prophet as well; the lyrist of dainty sentiment, 
yet withal the leader of men; the writer who swayed his native 
tongue in prose and verse alike to such majestic harmonies as 
it had never known before. Drama, epigram, pensée, love-lyric, 
and monologue—they all contribute to these fragments. If 
some strike us as oddly suranné, others are singularly up-to-date 
in interest, and afford side-lights on the poet’s attitude to ques- 
tions which since his time have but assumed a more sinister 
importance. Take, for instance, the lurid little vignette,“ Cam- 
pagne de Westphalie,” which might well be commended to 
some of our modern advocates of militarism :— 

Et les choses qu’on fait dans le sang et les flammes 
Sont illustres ; sinon, elles seraient infames ; 


or the singularly forcible lines entitled, “ Le Droit de Animal,” 
with its telling, if unsportsmanlike, envoi— 

Dieu, qui fait les oiseaux, ne fait pas le gibier 
—a sentiment worthy, surely, of Pierre Loti himself. 

In such poems as these the poet, we feel, is on his ancient 
ground—the ground he held so triumphantly for the humani- 
tarian ideal in his earlier days. We recognize, too, the old 
patriotic fervour in the lines bearing the Latin title— 

Lyrnessi Domus alta, solo Laurente Sepulcrum. 


“Soir d’Avril” seems as if it had lost its way from a volume 
of his youthful love-lyrics ; whilst no other poet could have 
caught the exact note of the little epigram beginning 


Oh ! l’amour est pareil aux perles de rosée 


in its dainty grace. 

Not thus at home is he in the domain of metaphysics, in such 
poems as “Les Degrés de I’Echelle” and “ Dialogue avec 
Esprit,” where he flounders out of his depth in the vexed 
waters of speculation. Adequately as Victor Hugo expressed 


emotion in all its varied phases, he is obviously hampered by 
reflection. The poet who touched every string of the emotional 
lyre with unerring mastery and success, from the inimitably 
dainty little chanson of ‘ Si vous n’avez rien A medire” to Tor- 
quemada’s grim soliloquy, halts, clogged and abashed, before the 
perplexed problems of evolution and biology. Itis refreshing to 
come upon him in his more familiar 7é/e in such characteristic 
verses as :— 
Tous les hommes sont l’Homme : et pas plus que les cieux 
` Le droit ma de rivages : 
Ma sombre liberté sent le poids monstrueux 
De tous les esclavages ; 
or, again, to catch an echo of the author of “ Les Contempla- 
tions” in the exquisite little gem commencing 
Tout est doux et clément ! astres ou feux de pâtres. 


The dramatic excerpts are so slight that they defy criticism, 
but what there are breathe little of the ancient fire. Neither is 
the øcnsee his forte. Some of those collected in the series 
“Tas de Pierres” were hardly worth preserving as laboured 
truisms ; there are one or two good things, however :— 


L’homme scande ici-bas le vers qu’il chante au ciel 


sounds like a translation from Browning, whilst who but a 
Frenchman could have written the definition ?— 
La vie est un torchon orné d’une dentelle. 

The delicious little fragment, “Je racontais un conte,” and 
“ Jacquot,” remind us that “PArt d’¢tre Grandpére” is not 
forgotten in this volume. Such poems are a welcome relief to 
many of the other pieces which are depressingly pessimistic. 
Poets, as other men, must needs grow old, but we bitterly resent 
their losing their illusions. Too oftenin “ Dernière Gerbe ” are 
we aware of that peevish, querulous note—such as Tennyson 
struck in “Sixty Years Afterwards ”—which reveals a poet out 
of sympathy with his age, or too confused by its problems to 
interpret it aright. In vain do we look for the strenuous 
passion and dithyrambic fervour of “ La Légende des Siècles,” 
or for the stern, epic grandeur of the prose-romances. It 
is hard to recognize the lyrist of “unlimited and illimitable 
hope” in the singer who seems to be chanting its very elegy 
in the melancholy fragment of “ Le Naufragé,” with its sense of 
frustrated effort and baffled longing. It is because we have so 
identified Victor Hugo as the poet of lofty ideals, of great 
enthusiasms and high aspirations, that we deplore so deeply 
these lapses from his accustomed attitude. Asin his own “ Cité 
Décrépite”—that wondrously vivid etching in words of old 
Paris that recalls the magician’s ancient spell— 

On sent que quelque chose, hélas ! a disparu. 


Yet, when all is said, this is but a single sheaf gleaned from 
the field where Victor Hugo reaped, during his life, such a 
splendid and enduring harvest for all time, and therefore it is 
we garner “ Dernitre Gerbe” with gratitude, if also with regret. 


Principles of Class Teaching. By J. J. FINDLAY. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

The basis of this volume is a course of lectures delivered by 
Mr. Findlay when he was Principal of the Preceptors’ Training 
College. In the four succeeding years he has had the rare 
good fortune of being able to apply the principles he then 
enunciated and to test them in the working of a great inter- 
mediate school. 

The main outlines of Mr. Findlay’s theory have been from 
time to time set forth by him in the columns of this journal, 
and some of our readers will also recall one application of them 
in detail to the elementary study of German. With all the 
manuals on teaching that crowd our table, there was still room 
for “ Principles of Class Teaching.” It stands at the opposite 
pole to Mr. Barnett’s “Teachıng and Organization.” Mr. 
Barnett labels himself as ‘frankly empirical.” He briefed a 
number of distinguished teachers and bade them plead each 
his special subject, setting forth its special virtues and impart- 
ing, as far as was possible, the secrets of the craft, the particular 
methods that they had found successful. Mr. Findlay does not, 
indeed, dub himself a theorist ; on the contrary, he repudiates 
the title, if it is taken to imply any contrast between theory and 
practice, but he starts from first principles, determines first 
what we should teach and with what objects, and then proceeds 
to indicate in broad outlines how we should teach it, leaving all - 
the details of execution to the common sense of the practitioner, 
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who must be guided by special aptitudes and special circum- 
stances. There are no short cuts to knowledge, no wrinkles 
and dodges. Even the concluding chapter, “ A Few Hints on 
Class Management,” contains mainly negative advice—do not 
let your lessons be over long ; do not correct written work over 
much ; do not set home lessons beyond a pupils powers. 
This defect, if it be one, is compensated by the philosophic 
treatment of the subject as a whole. The intending teacher is 
offered a Pisgah sight of the promised land, and when he 
enters it he will know his bearings, be able not only to till his 
particular plot, but to see the relations of the part to the whole. 
The book must be read, not tasted ; and all that a reviewer can 
do after approving its general conception and execution is to 
select for comment a few of the particular points that have 
struck him :— 

“We are not required to create a new ethic which shall suit 
the special ends of education, or to make our choice between 
Hegel or Herbart, Spencer or Kant.”—Is this so? Does it not 
make all the difference in our scheme of education whether we 
are individualists or collectivists, stoics or utilitarians, aristocrats 
or democrats? Is a teacher to have no ethics, as a civil servant 
has no politics ? 

“The Scriptures, as taught in an English institution for public 
education, ought to be limited to giving the pupil a proper 
acquaintance with the main thread of the story of the Old and 
New Testaments.”—They are so taught in the Welsh inter- 
mediate schools ; but few besides Mr. Findlay are satisfied with 
the results. It means in practice the teaching, not of the Bible, 
but of Maclear and Gill, lists of the kings of Judah and Israel, 
and the miracles peculiar to one Gospel. Even Matthew Arnold 
desired that the Bible should be taught in all national schools 
as literature. 

“ We shall also venture to dismiss a number of social subjects, 
such as civics and economics.”—This on the ground that the 
pupil has no concrete experience on which to base the science. 
But the same argument would rule out history. The child in 
the kindergarten knows the policeman and he knows the tuck- 
shop. On these two experiences we can base lessons on 
government and on trade, and in a democracy we hold such 
lessons to be an essential part of the training of a citizen. 

“The inevitable forces of environment at the present day in 
the primary school which endanger the refinement of mind and 
heart which is often acquired in hours of leisure.”—This is the 
plea advanced for retaining as they are preparatory schools for 
the higher classes. “The school,” says Mr. Findlay, “has no 
concern with social changes or social ideals ; it must take them 
as it finds them.” We hold, on the contrary, that the school is 
the natural leveller of social distinctions, and that a true 
democrat will attempt to establish in England the common 
schools of America and Scotland. Thus, the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company has given the death-blow to the “ ladies’ 
college.” 


The selection of topics [in natural science] can still be largely 
governed by correlation with the humanities, since there is an historic 
order in the progress of scientific need, which corresponds, in part, with 
the psychological order in which the teacher will desire his pupils to 
learn the natural sciences. Columbus came before Captain Cook, and 
Roger Bacon before Newton. 


This seems to us a very ¿gnis fatuus, and the bearing of the last 
sentence we fail to see. Astronomy was the first-born of the 
sciences, if we exclude theology, but a pupil takes it in his last 
year at college. 

A few inaccuracies should be corrected ina second edition. 
On page 26 Tennyson is misquoted ; on page 36 we find Le 
Contrat Sociale ; on page 120 “‘neither of these time-tables ave 
offered” ; and not a few split infinitives. 


Nature Study and Life. By CLIFTON F. HODGE, Ph.D. 
(7% x5 in., pp. xvi., 514, illustrated ; price 7s. Ginn & Co.) 

This is a useful and interesting book, and we cordially 
recommend it to all those who are meditating the introduction 
of Nature study into ordinary school work, and also to those 
who have already done so. It is not so much because the 
theories and pleas set forth are novel—in the main they are not 
so—that we think highly of the book, but because the applica- 
tions of them to the practical work of educating the young are 
so fresh and clear-sighted and sound. Dr. Hodge is a biologist 
and an assistant professor in Clark University. He is also—we 


had almost written ‘¢herefore—a sound Froebelian ; and the 
theoretical side of what he has to tell us is little more than a 
fuller and more modern statement of what Froebel urges upon 
us in “ The Education of Man.” He is sparing in his use of, 
though he does not entirely abstain from, arguments drawn from 
the supposed order of the development of the human race— 
arguments of which some of us are growing a little tired, and 
would gladly postpone until we know something more definite 
about that order, and how far that order was due to succes- 
sive environments, which in the main have long ceased to exist, 
and cannot be even artificially re-created. His arguments rest 
rather on knowledge of child-nature and child life, and on the 
experience which has been .gained from actual use of the 
methods and materials advocated. It does not so much matter 
whether ownership came early in the history of the human race 
as a civilizing force as that it is practically found to be of 
immense value in the ethical training of little children—and of 
big children too. The same applies to the educative use of the 
living environment, of the things which Zve close about the 
child, and the use of these in such a way that a valuable 
practical result in the present or the near future is evident to the 
child—and, let us add, to the teacher as well. Whether it tally 
with the history of the race or not, it is a known fact that the 
concrete, the real, the practical are of far greater power in 
arousing, maintaining, and directing the interested attention of 
children than what is abstract or ideal, or merely passive and 
theoretical. These are some of the principles on which Prof. 
Hodge acts or would have us act; and his chapters show us 
excellently how these or others may, without undue difficulty 
and undue expense, be put into practice in the education of 
children. 

Naturally we begin with children’s pet animals and other 
living things of which they are fond. From these we pass to 
insects on which the pets feed or from which they suffer ; 
household insects and how to study them and observe the 
good and harm they do—how to foster and help the good, and 
how to prevent the harm. These soon lead us to plants 
and to garden studies. Here it is, in connexion with child- 
ren’s gardens, that the ethical value of ownership is dwelt 
upon, as also the value of utilizing what the children produce. 
And so we turn to consider the care and propagation of plants 
—garden insects, beneficial and otherwise—and thence to 
insectivorous animals. Amongst the last named the common 
toad and its nature and uses receive careful consideration ; and 
the ethical and practical lessons to be learnt from these con- 
siderations are excellently set forth. Pausing for a while to 
consider common frogs and salamanders, we are led by the insects 
to turn our attention to birds of the garden—how they help and 
how they harm, how to facilitate and promote their efforts in the 
one case and how to checkmate them in the other, the practical 
domestication of wild birds that are useful, the taming and 
feeding of birds. The English sparrow here comes in for much 
objurgation, and should feel as unhappy as the Jackdaw of 
Rheims. Next we are taken to elementary forestry, or the 
propagation and treatment of common trees. Useful directions 
are then given as to how to construct and to manage aquaria 
and vivaria. The book then closes with some remarks on 
miscellaneous animals, and a couple of chapters on flowerless 
plants and how and why we may study them. At the end we 
are given a very full and very useful programme of Nature study 
for nine school grades, and a full index. 

This enumeration of the topics dealt with gives but a very 
imperfect idea of the value of the book. It brings out the 
connectedness and many-sidedness of the study, but it omits the 
plans, suggestions, and inferences which are so prominent and 
so attractive a feature of what Prof. Hodge has to tell us. Our 
readers must learn these things for themselves. They will repay 
careful attention ; for the keynote of the book is that these 
things have been tried, and tried successfully. The illustrations 
are numerous and are very satisfactory, especially the photo- 
graphs ; and the charts of information, book-lists for reference, 
and the like are all skilfully constructed and likely to be of real 
help besides being decidedly suggestive. 


Everyman: a Morality Play. With an Introduction and Notes. 
(Price 1s.‘ A. H. Bullen.) 

Mr. Bullen has done a good work in publishing, at the easy 

price of 1s., a modernized version of “Everyman.” All who 
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saw this naive and impressive “morality” while it was being 
acted in London, first at St. George’s Hall and later at the 
Imperial Theatre, will jump at the opportunity of possessing 
themselves of the text. But it should be read also by those 
who did not have the good fortune to witness any of these re- 
markable productions by the Elizabethan Stage Society. And 
readers who fear the difficulties of archaic spelling and obsolete 
grammatical .constructions will be glad to learn that Mr. 
Sidgwick, who edits the play, has modernized the spelling just 
enough to make the little book quite easy reading—and placed 
in the margin explanatory notes, wherever an old word or a 
disused construction presents a difficulty in the original copies. 
The question of the authorship of “ Everyman” and of its re- 
lation to the Dutch “ Elckerlyk” is discussed in a short, but 
Interesting, introduction. Mr. Sidgwick is of opinion that the 
Dutch play, not the English one, is the original work, and that 
a certain Peter of Diest was the author. And he tells us 
that, “in treating of this question not long ago, Dr. Henri 
Logeman, of Ghent, put forward the credible theory that this 
Peter of Diest was Peter Dorland, an historian and theologian 
of a speculative and mystic turn of mind, who lived at Diest 
during the latter half of the fifteenth century.” The history of 
the play ts interesting ; but the play itself is much more so. And 
we much wish it might be revived, not only for the benefit 
of London playgoers, but for the instruction of the common 
people. As has been proved, it may be adequately staged 
with scenery and machinery easy to transport from village 
to village in vans. Among those who saw the piece acted 
in London, some doubted in advance whether they might not 
be shocked by the presentation in a theatre of matter so solemn 
and sacred. Dut the actual representation was so exquisitely 
reverent and simple that the doubt was forgotten before the 
performance was well begun. Our space does not allow us to 
give an analysis of the “morality.” A few lines from the pro- 
logue will, however, give an idea of its motive. 


The story saith: Man, in the beginning 
Look well, and take good heed to the ending, 
Be you never so gay : 
Ye think sin in the beginning full sweet, 
Which in the end causeth thy soul to weep, 
When the body lieth in clay. 
Here shall you see how Fellowship and Jollity, 
Both Strength, Pleasure, and Beauty, 
Will fade from thee as flower in May ; 
For ye shall hear how our Heaven King 
Calleth Everyman to a general reckoning. 


Trite and universal as is the theme, the story is so worked 
out with perfect simplicity and piquant truth to life that one 
follows the action of Everyman with the keenest individual 
interest. The maivefé of the language and ideas strike one 
first ; but gradually one realizes that the old “morality” is a 
very subtle and finished bit of art. The allegory is never con- 
fused, nor is the dramatic vitality ever lost ; and the moral is 
enforced with a delicacy and tenderness that cannot be too 
much praised. The terror of death is there ; not, however, as 
ecclesiastical terrorism, but as the inevitable fact to be faced by 
every man, with or without religion. The falling away of good 
fellowship, kindred, goods, and, finally, strength, beauty, dis- 
cretion, and the five senses, comes in with all the pathos of reality. 
Everyman is led by Knowledge to Repentance and Reconcilia- 
tion with the Church. And his Good Deeds, in the beginning 
bound down by his sins, rise up and stand by him in the hour 
of death. 


Life and Letters of Henri Taine, 1828-1852. 
the French by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 
Constable. ) 

A phrase in the preface, “the documents that we are now 
bringing to light,” leads us to hope that this volume is only 
a first instalment. It takes us only to Taine’s twenty-fourth 
year and his déu/ as a man of letters by the publication of his 
thesis for the Doctorate of Letters, his essay on La Fontaine’s 
Fables. Correspondence occupies nine-tenths of the volume, 
and the “Life” is restricted to a bare chronicle of events, the 
facts that are needed to make the letters intelligible. Now and 
again the English reader would have been grateful for an 
explanatory note. “The best representative of this country, my 
dear chap, is the Abbé Gaume, the author of the gnawing worm 
of which your review speaks. I feel it, and I am beginning to 
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gather the flowers of my position.” We wonder what propor- 
tion of Mrs. Devonshire’s readers will recognize the allusion to 
“ Le Ver Rongeur,” a diatribe against Latin verse making. On 
the whole the English translator has acquitted herself creditably, 
and we can pay her the highest compliment possible, that the 
letters do not read as atranslation. There are still a few ugly 
gallicisms which should be expunged—“ vulgarisation,” “my 
universitarian future,” “ Wakefield minister” (for Vicar of Wake- 
field), “ ze universal suffrage,” “ of ‘te expression” ; and it is 
evident that Mrs. Devonshire is not a classical scholar. We 
find “ Macrobus” for Macrobius; “ Minutius, Felix” as two names; 
besides such obvious misprints as Dii boniti, xat for cat, barbaro for 
barbara, which should have been corrected by the printers reader, 
and Latin on pages 73 and 227 which we cannot construe or 
scan. These slight defects will not interfere with the interest 
of the letters, which reveal a remarkable personality, more 
admirable perhaps than it is attractive. Taine, by his will, 
expressly forbade the publication of all intimate and private 
letters, and it is doubtless in consequence of this restriction that 
we find here little of the satiric touch and keen observation of 
character that we look for in the author of “ Contemporary 
France” and “ Notes on England.” Here Taine reveals him- 
self only as the austere student, a man of few friendships, though 
these are to him a cult, a religion, the only thing besides philo- 
sophy for which life is worth living. Of mankind in general, 
not only the profane crowd whom Horace hated, but the average 
educated man, his fellow-students at the Ecole Normale and 
his fellow-professors at Nevers and Poitiers, he speaks with 
a contempt which rivals Carlyle: ‘ Stupidity, violence, ignor- 
ance, and cowardice are the ingredients which the Creator 
mixed together when manufacturing the human race.” And, 
while with Carlyle we are conscious that much of his mis- 
anthropic declamation is consciously exagyerated—a safety-valve 
for pent-up feeling, a literary form of swearing — Taine’s 
cynicism is genuine, he means every word that he says, and he 
acts on his beliefs, eschewing all society, studying ten hours 
a day in his solitary chamber, his only relaxation his piano and 
a weekly letter to Prévost Paradol or some other of the three 
or four kindred spirits he had found at the Ecole Normale. 
The correspondence of such a man is bound to be somewhat 
monotonous, and we cannot recommend the volume to readers 
who have no taste for metaphysics. The study of history was 
a later stage, but the letters reveal clearly Taine’s philosophy 
of life which underlies his work as an historian. To us the letters 
have a special interest, as they bring out the contrast between 
an English schoolmaster and a French professeur. Here is Taine, 
the most brilliant pupil of the Ecole Normale, glad to accept 
a mastership at £65 a year, non-resident, and hoping for a rise of 
£20 when he passes his agrégation. His English analogue 
would be complaining of the wretched pittance of a junior 
Harrow or Rugby mastership—some four or five hundred a year 
—and looking forward to a house which will bring him ina round 
thousand. But then Taine has two hours’ work for five days 
a week, and his English counterpart has more like ten hours 
a day, Sundays included. 


Grieb’s Dictionary of the English and German Languages. 
Tenth Edition. German-English Part.. (Frowde.) 

Prof. Schréer has now brought to a happy conclusion the 
laborious work on which he has been engaged for a number of 
years. He and the publishers have succeeded in recasting the 
Dictionary of Grieb, so that what was a notable piece of work in 
its original form has become the best intermediate dictionary of 
the German and English languages, both in matter and form. 
The most obvious additions concern the pronunciation and 
etymology. With regard to the former, we observe with some 
regret that the practice of letting each word be followed by its 
pronunciation in transcript, which was observed in the English- 
German part, has not been carried through in the German- 
English. It would have been useful for foreign teachers to have 
each word transcribed in AihAnendcutsch,; but Prof. Schroer 
gives his reasons against doing so in his preface, and at the 
same time supplies a brief, but very useful, comparison of Ger- 
man and English speech sounds. In the dictionary itself we 
find occasional indications of accent and of vowel length. 

The etymologies are also a new feature ; but here exigencies 
of space have apparently rendered it necessary to be very con- 
cise. Even the tenpenny Detter is more complete in this 
respect. Often merely the Middle High German equivalent 
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appears, and there is no suggestion as to the origin of the word 
—see, for instance, Armbrust, Arzt, Essig, Kirche, Kirsche, 
Schurz, and compare the more satisfactory explanations of 
albcrn, Bursche, Pfau, Pferd, Speise, Tisch. Schon is rightly 
connected with schön, but not fast with fest. The word Wonne- 
monaé is rendered: “ (lovely) month of May,” which suggests a 
wrong derivation. 

The arrangement of the articles is in the great majority of 
cases very good, and the renderings are generally idiomatic. 
The articles on doch and ja, however, do not distinguish clearly 
between the accented and the unaccented forms. Only here 
and there do we meet with stiff or old-fashioned phraseology. 
It is a mistake to think that every English word which appears 
in the English-German part ought to reappear here as the 
translation of a German word. Of renderings which seemed 
unsatisfactory we have noted: “the belles lettres” for Wissen- 
schaft, “telephonic office” (Fernsprechstelle), “ oppositionist ” 
(UOpposttionsglied), ““manywhere” (vieler Orten und Enden), “to 
imparadise” (zu einem Paradtese machen). The colloquial 
“ posty” (for a postman) is unfamiliar to us ; on the other hand, 
the only colloquial forms given for policeman are “bobby, peeler ” 
(s.v. Polizetdiener ; none at all s.v. Schutzmann), of which the 
former is heard, but the latter is much less common than 
“ copper, slops.” The proofs have been read with commendable 
care, but some slips have remained—e.g., “intelligene office” (s.v. 
Auskunftet)“is has done” (s.v. aufhoren), “ spunge” (page 376), 
“brillant” (twice, s.v. brillant), “ Epyrus” (s.v. Pyrrhus). The 
hyphen sometimes occurs where we generally omit it—e.¢., 
“ lunatic-asylum,” “ wedding-day.” 

There is a convenient list of abbreviations at the end, which 
is tolerably complete, especially if the reader remembers that 
there is another list at the beginning. The two should un- 
doubtedly have been combined. We have noted a few small 
points :—/.c. should be given (g.v. appears); Man. for Manitoba 
(Kan. for Kansas is given); O.P. in the theatrical sense ; 
N.D. =no date; Mdlle. should be Mile. ; Lieut.-Col. should be 
ic “ Post Grand Master” is a curious designation (s.v. 

These are, however, details of little importance; their 
enumeration is by no means intended to disparage the work as 
a whole. It will remain for some time the most convenient and 
trustworthy dictionary for the upper forms of our schools, as 
well as for ordinary private reading ; and we again thank Prof. 
Schréer and the publishers for the great care and industry 
devoted to this work. 


ts Temple Series of Classical Texts.” — C. Julii Caesaris de Bello 
Gallico Commentariorum Liber Primus. Edited by A. S. 
WILKINS, LL.D., Litt.D. (Dent & Co.) 

We opened this little book with high expectations: we close it 
with combined feelings of amusement and dismay. The binding is 
neat, the type is clear, many illustrations, one of them richly coloured, 
allure the eye, and the name of Prof. Wilkins on the title-page gives 
promise of good matter. It is a pity, we thought, that a scholar of 
such eminence should be ploughing an exhausted soil, but he will at 
least guide the ploughshare with consummate skill. To our astonish- 
ment he is found to be less dexterous than the common labourer. His 
work is so slovenly as to be valueless ; he has taken no pains to be 
accurate or consistent with himself. The result is a text-book unfit 
for use in schools in spite of the care that the publishers have bestowed 
on the production of it. Let us look first at the inaccuracies, or rather 
at one or two out of a hundred. Doubtless Prof. Wilkins knows all 
that can be known about the word /emeve ; we are therefore surprised 
that he should state, without any qualification of the statement, that 
the final ¢ is long. He compensates for this by making the final 
e of libere short. Then he asks us to believe that side by side with 
molimen was a form md/imentum ; which, it is needless to say, there 
was not. We should have been perplexed at dculus and seditiosus had 
we not previously met with Gallicus and dubito. In short, quantity 
in the vocabulary—it is in the vocabulary that these markings occur— 
of this unhappy book has been distributed as if from a pepper-box. 
That a form so important as coeptus should have been omitted and that 
sustineo should be said to make sustini in the perfect will now excite 
no wonder in our readers’ minds. It might be supposed that we are 
dallying with chance misprints. The inconsistencies in the book are 
more striking than these unmended blunders of the vocabulary. If 
we were to judge Prof. Wilkins by his present performance, he would 
seem to be remarkable chiefly for a certain duality of mind. He makes 
his Rauraci lie somewhere to the north of Switzerland ; in his vocabulary 
he corrects himself and puts them z# Switzerland, between Basel and 
the Aar ; moreover, they are Aauraci in his text and Raurici in his 
vocabulary. Of the Sedusii in his annotation he declares that nothing 


is known; in his vocabulary he describes them as a German tribe 
living between the Mainand Neckar. The uncertain Noreia is to him 
a peculiarly evasive place: in the notes it is ‘‘ north of the Brenner 

, east of Switzerland”; the vocabulary unhesitatingly identifies 
it with Neumarkt in Styria, which is as remote from the Brenner pass 
as can reasonably be wished. In his vocabulary he has inserted 
emolimentum, labour, difficulty, not aware that in his text he had 
accepted mol:mento in the one passage (I. 34, 3) where the word in 
this sense is ascribed by MSS. to Cesar. Is the proper form Zriboces 
or Triboci? The vocabulary permits us to choose; the text will 
hear nothing of either and prints 7rilocc:. Yet, after all, we cannot 
think that it is Prof. Wilkins himself that stumbles about thus wildly. 
There is a mystery connected with the book, of which two solutions 
are alternatively ible. A vocabulary intended for some other 
edition was found in uncorrected proofs and accidentally bound up with 
Prof. Wilkins’s (not very valuable) notes; or else the Professor had 
the vocabulary made to order, and the maker played a trick on the 
Professor. In any case, it is the editor that is responsible for the hotch- 
potch about to be sold under his name. His services to education have 
been so considerable that we cannot believe him capable of allowing 
such a composition to circulate in schools. Even the humble art of 
book-making should be maintained at a decent level; and the inteŅi- 
gence of the boy must be respected in his school-books. 


“ University Tutorial Series.”.—(1) Caesar: Civil War, Book 1. 
Edited by A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. (2) Livy, Book XXI. Edited 
by A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and B. J. Hayes. (1s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d. W. B. Clive.) 

The method of these books is that of the series to which they belong. 
Keeping certain examinations sternly in view, the editors give the 
student just what he is likely to want in preparing himself for them. 
Textual criticism has no place in the commentaries, and finer points of 
scholarship are ignored. On the other hand, the historical introductions 
and the notes, concise and accurate, are adequate to their purpose. 
The limitations are as acceptable to examinees as is the matter contained 
in the limits ; especially dé those who read without a teacher find their 
account in using the series. The end proposed is not very high; but, 
since we are nowadays told that Zwechmassigheit is itself a virtue, the 
books, as possessing that quality, must be called good and not bad. 
They will not woo men or women to love learning, but they will help 
them to win its titles. The portions of Czesar and Livy (the whole of 
Book XXI., not, as in an earlier issue, only chapters 1-30) here edited 
are set respectively for the Cape of Good Hope University Matriculation 
in 1903 and the London University Matriculation in June, 1903. Can- 
didates for these examinations will find their labours guided and lightened 
by the new editions, which have been prepared by experienced men, 
and in which the scholarship is sound as far as it goes. We wish the 
books success in the sphere for which they are designed. 


Euripides’ Alkestis, Adapted and arranged for Amateur Performance 
in Girls’ Schools by ELSIE FOGERTY. (Price 2s. 6d. net. Swan 
Sonnenschein. ) 

The educative power of dramatic representation has long been 
known; Miss Fogerty’s object is to assist those who wish to utilize it, 
especially in schools for girls. Whilst the exercise is not without its 
drawbacks, the old humanists, notably Sturm, cherished it as an aid to 
rhetoric ; and the young may get from it not merely graces of voice 
and carriage, but also the refining influence of high sentiment expressed 
in noble words. But the play is the thing—the play, a moral atmo- 
sphere and a wise control. As to the first, Miss Fogerty has made a 
commendable choice ; for, whatever may be the literary merits of the 
“ Alkestis,” in the heroine we have a tender and lovable woman whose 
self-devotion will enshrine her in the hearts of girls. The drama, offered 
mainly in Mr. Way’s version, is intended to performed, as we are 
told, ‘‘ under modern conditions ” ; and, although an Apollo moving in 
amber ‘‘ focus” limelight, and the banishment of masks and buskins, 
may shock the archzologist, the plan of imitating only the broader 
features of Greek stage-craft has much to recommend it. Whilst the 
proscenium as it was at Athens must accommodate itself to new demands, 
and we should not care to vouch for every detail of the costumes pre- 
scribed, yet the innovations have the éffect of promoting convenience 
without offending the canons of taste. The chorus, of course, is kept ; 
but for the aimless wanderings that are commonly believed to represent 
the movements of the Greek singers a variety of action, picturesque and 
significant, is suggested by means of marginal notes. This is well ; but we 
trust that Miss Fogerty will reconsider her proposal that when the play is 
acted in a girls’ school a chorus of Pheræan maidens should be sub- 
stituted for the ‘‘ elders of Pherz.” It is true that the commonplaces 
of a chorus often might issue from any lips; but a great poet must be 
allowed to determine the relation of background to foreground in his 
own picture. Girls who can play Admetos and Herakles can play old 
men ; and that Euripides had old men in view is clear, not only from 
the grammarian’s argument, but, as we hold, from the text of the piece. 
However, the work as a whole is so carefully done that we mention 
this infelicity with regret. The book leaves nothing untouched. On 
lighting, dress, properties, the arrangement of the stage, and aptness of 
gesture the amateur will find in it instructions derived from knowledge, 
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experience, and a fine sense of dramatic fitness. We heartily commend 
it to those for whose use it has been planned. 


A First Latin Course. By E. H. Scotr and FRANK JONEs. 
(Blackie. ) 
We greatly prefer this Latin book for beginners to the comic Latin 
rimer which was the last book of the kind we noticed. This is written 
two assistant masters in one of King Edward’s Schools, Birmingham, 
and bears on the face of it the marks of direct experience. A boy who 
has gone through it, that is at the end of the first year, will be in a 
position to tackle consecutive Latin prose such as selections from 
Cæsar or Ovid. First comes the reading, beginning with the simplest 
sentences ; then colloquial peo on the sentences; and lastly the 
written exercise, founded likewise on the reading. Grammar takes a 
back seat, and is portioned out according to the pupil’s needs. A good 
and novel feature is the proverbs, lines of poetry, &c., to be learnt by 
heart from the very first. The plan of the book is thoroughly sound, 
and it has been well carried out. 


“ Heaths Modern Language Series.”—German: (1) Harold. Von 
ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH. Edited by C. A. EGGERT, Ph.D. 
(Price 1s. 6d.) (2) Zrizy. Von THEODOR KoOrRNER. Edited 
by F. J. HOLZWARTH, Ph.D. (Price 1s. 6d.) (3) Leberech? 
Hihnchen. Von HEINRICH SEIDEL. Edited by ARNOLD 
WERNER-SPANHOOFD. (Price 1s. 3d.) (4) Kleider machen Leute. 
Von GOTTFRIED KELLER. Edited by M. B. LAMBERT. (Price 
Is. 6d.) 

These books having their origin in America, the first question, from 
our point of view, in connexion with them is whether they are suitable 
for use in English schools. After due consideration, we may answer, 
yes. It is true that there will be found in them forms that we have 
come to regard as Americanisms, such as valor, traveler, defense, and 
so forth ; together with occasional exemplifications of the split infini- 
tive. We have no right to meddle with the independence of the Ameri- 
can people ; but we are entitled to protect our own boys and girls, and 
we state, for the benefit of those to whom these things are stones ot 
offence, that they lie along the reader’s path. Yet the number of 
deviations from ordinary English usage is small, and the earnest 
teacher might even utilize them as the basis of a lesson in patriot- 
ism. To speak seriously, no grave danger is to be apprehended 
from the neat, handy, and well printed booklets of which Heath’s 
‘ Modern Language Series” is composed. It would be cruel to break 
the little red butterflies on the critical wheel ; nor do the books deserve 
hard censure. They are all edited by competent men. Two of those 
before us (‘* Leberecht Hühnchen” and ‘* Kleider machen Leute”) 
have vocabularies ; the other two (‘* Harold” and “‘Zriny”’) are without. 
The annotation is of the kind called thin by those of the older school ; 
sufficient by followers of the new teaching, under which the text as a 
means to “‘ the effective acquisition of the spoken and written language ” 
is the main concern. Mistakes our curious eyes have not been able 
to discover. If we have a fault to find, it is that vague paraphrase 
sometimes does duty for a close explanation. Thus, ‘‘auf eignem Zaum 
und Sold ” (‘* Zriny ”), a phrase, by the way, that Korner borrowed from 
his chief authority, is simply rendered ‘‘ at their own expense.” Again, 
‘“ die sogenannte Gründerzeit ” (*‘ Leberecht Hühnchen ”) appears in 
English as ‘‘the so-called time of the stock-companies ”—an equi- 
valent that leaves the student in darkness, not dispelled by the vocabulary, 
as to what a Grinder is. The editors, it would seem, rely on the 
teacher to make good such deficiencies. But loose versions in notes 
encourage slovenly preparation. A few words may be added in 
reference to the authors edited. We are all agreed that German should 
be taught, in the first instance, from modern writers. If the ‘‘ reform” 
method is to avoid the opprobrious epithet *‘ commercial,” and if litera- 
ture is included in its scope as well as language,the matter of instruction 
must have literary form. It is a quality possessed by all the books here 
under review. But the language of the Swiss Keller is too fanciful and 
elusive to serve as a model of German style ; and Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch is the poet of a decadence. As to Korner, glorious in his death 
and war-songs, his rank as a dramatist has long been fixed, and fixed 
in a humble place. His “ Zriny” is a drama of which some clever 
woman (was it not Dorothea Schlegel ?) said that nothing was clear to 
the author’s mind except the catastrophe, and the catastrophe was an 
explosion. The play being poorly made, and in a weak imitation of 
Schiller’s manner, it were better to go at once to some strong masterpiece 
of the master, such as ‘* Wallensteins Tod,” than to linger amid the 
vapourings of the disciple. But, after all, the selection of a text-book 
rests with the teacher, and nowadays our teachers can vary their 
labours at will. We cannot but be grateful for the vast widening of 
the field of choice since the days when all our girls wept with Undine, 
and all our boys were youthful Tells, or drearily wise with the wisdom of 
Nathan. 


Hygiene: a Manual of Personal and Public Health. By ARTHUR 
NEWSHOLME, M.D., F.R.C.P. New Edition. (81% 5'% in., 

p. viii., 356, illustrated ; price 4s. 6d. George Gill & Sons.) 
When a book has been before the public for twenty years and enjoys 
a steady popularity there is little to be said about it beyond chronicling 
the fact that it is in a new edition, and pointing out what changes 


have been introduced. In this case the book has been largely rewritten, 
much new matter has been introduced, and everything, as far as possible, 
has been brought up to date. In former editions, Dr. Newsholme tells 
us, his chief aim was to meet the requirements of science students and 
general readers. He has now attempted to include the requirements 
of medical students and of such practitioners as do not need the 
detailed statements contained in larger text-books. To these, we 
think, and to candidates for diplomas in public health and in 
sanitary science, this edition will prove useful, though perhaps a few 
may find the book too non-technical for their purpose. The new 
chapters deal with Dietetics, Trade Nuisances, Meteorological Observa- 
tions, Tuberculosis, Disinfection, and Vital Statistics. Some useful 
mathematical problems and the modes of solving them are also given 
in connexion with certain branches of hygiene such as diet, water 
analysis, exercise, ventilation, vital statistics, &c. This, we think, will 
give a fairly clear idea of the main features of the new edition. We are 
not sufficiently experts in medical and scientific matters to venture on 
criticism from that point of view. But, pan simply from a school- 
master’s point of view, we may say that the book seems to us a very 
useful one and should find a place in every schoolmaster’s library, for 
it deals wisely and clearly with many a topic on which school authori- 
ties should be well informed. 

(74 x4% in., 


Life and Health. By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 
pp. vi., 346, illustrated ; price 5s. Ginn & Co.) l 

This book is described on the title-page as “‘ a text-book on physio- 
logy for High Schools, Academies, and Normal Schools.” It is shorter 
and simpler than the author’s ‘‘ Practical Physiology,” but follows the 
same plan, and makes use of much of the same material and many of 
the same excellent woodcuts. A specially good feature is the intro- 
duction into the text of a large number of simple practical experiments 
which can be performed with inexpensive and easily obtained apparatus. 
The descriptions are remarkably clear and easily understood ; and in 
dealing with the facts of anatomy and physiology mentioned the author 
has very wisely taken as his guide their direct bearing upon personal 
health, so that the young learner may begin to understand some of 
the great laws of health and apply them to his or her own daily life. 
Incidentally the nature and effects of alcohol, tobacco, and a few 
common narcotics are touched upon ; and some useful practical advice 
is given on the prevention and restriction of disease, the care of the 
sick-room, and first aid to the injured. The book is complete within 
its limits, is not overburdened with matter, and is likely to prove very 
useful. 


Lessons tn the Use of English. By Mary F. HYDE (74% x5 in., 
pp. xii., 209, illustrated ; price 2s. D. C. Heath & Co.) 

In this little book the author states her aims to be: ‘‘ to develop the 
child’s power of thought, to form in him habits of correct expression, 
and to give him a taste for good literature ”’—all this, of course, in an 
initial or rudimentary stage. We have little doubt that in the hands of 
an intelligent and sympathetic teacher the book is well fitted to aid the 
fulfilment of these aims. The plan of carefully graded written com- 
position, interspersed at intervals with simple grammar observations and 
rules; of oral composition, consisting of the reproduction of simple 
stories just read or listened to, or in short descriptions of what the 
pictures given tell us ; of passages for dictation and poems to be learnt 
by heart ; and of letter writting and the combination of short statements 
into continuous and connected sentences—all this is in our opinion well 

lanned and thought out. Here and there the grammar seems to us a 
ittle old-fashioned and imperfect—e.g., the division of verbs into 
transitive and intransitive only (which refers to verbs of action) and 
omitting verbs of s‘ate ; the defining of pronouns as words which are 
used for nouns, which refers only to personal and demonstrative pro- 
nouns—but these are very minor affairs, and do not affect the general 
efficiency of the book. Teachers are constantly asking for advice as to 
how to teach English composition. Here is a good and sensible plan, 
and we advise them to give it a trial. 


‘** Black’s School Shakespeare.”——Aichard III. Edited by L. W. 
LYDE, M.A. (7x414 in., pp. xxxvi., 160; price Is. A. & C. 
Black.) 

Our readers must by this time be well acquainted with the general 
characteristics of this series. The volumes are well printed on fairly 
stout paper and strongly bound in cloth. The annotation is as brief as 
possible, and the introduction, to a large extent, deals with the dramatic 
and literary sides of the plays. The editors are practical teachers 
rather than specialists in Shakespeare study. In the case of this par- 
ticular play the introduction is fairly well written, but, though not 
unduly long, it might be considerably shortened. We do not quite see 
the object of telling the story of the play in eleven pages, unless it be 
to show how much better Shakespeare himself can do it. Nor is there 
much good in discussing the date of the play when no use is made of it 
after it has been found. For the rest, the introduction is fairly satis- 
factory and likely to be useful—though, of course, most of it will not be 
studied until the play has been carefully read; and so, properly speaking, 
it does not introduce. The notes deal almost entirely with what is 
typically Elizabethan in language. In this, however, they are severely 

(Continued on page 652.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination, London University, and College of #receptors’ 


Examinations. 
LATIN. 


Macmillan’s Latin Course. By A. M. Coox, M.A., and W. E. P. PANTIN, 
M.A. First Part, 3s. 6d. Second Part, 4s. 6d. Third Part, 3s. 6d. 


KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
Part I., rs. 6d. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 


Shorter Latin Course. 
Part II., 28. KEY, 4s. 6d. net. . 
Macmillan’s Latin Reader. By H. J. Harpy, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Macmillana Mlemontsry Latin-English Dictionary. By Rev. G. H. 
ALL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Latin Accidence and Exercises. Arranged for Beginners. By W. WELCH, 
M.A., and C. G. DurriEeLD, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

Exercises in Unseen Translation in Latin. By W. We cu, M.A., 
and C. G. DurfieLD, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

Latin Passages for Translation. For the use of Higher Forms in Schools, 
and of Students working for Pass Degrees. Selected by M. ALFORD. 3s. 

Caesar.—The Gallic War. Edited by Rev. Jonn Bonp, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WaLroLs, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Caesar.—Gallic War. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. A. S. 
Wacpote, M.A. ts. 6d. Book IV. By C. Bryans, M.A. 18. 6d. Book V. 

; By C. CoLsecK, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book VI. By C. CoLsgck, M.A, 

Cicero.—Pro Milone. Edited by F. H. Couson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero.—Pro Cluentio. Edited by W. Peterson, Litt.D. 3s. 6d. 

Eutropius.—Books I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. WELCH, 
M.A., and C. G. Durrigtp, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

Horace.—Odes. Books I., IIL, III., and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. (Elementary Classics.) 18. 6d. each. (Classical 
Series.) 28. each. , 

Horace.—Select Epodesand Ars Poetica. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. A. Darton, M.A. 1s. 6d. Epodes. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.—Books XXI. and XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. W. 

“Gira and J. E. MEcHuISH, M.A, ıs. 6d. each. 

Livy.—Books II. and ILI. Edited by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Ovid.— Metamorphoses. Book VIII. Edited by C. H. Keene, M.A. as. 

Ovid.—Tristia. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. Snuck- 
BURGH, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

Ovid —Tristia, Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. Snuck- 
BURGH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Phaedrus.—F ables. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nat, M.A. 


1s. 6d. 

Plautus.—Captivi. Edited by A. R. S. Hactiprig, M.A. ka 6d. 

Virgil.—_Aeneid. Books I., IIL, IHI., IV., and VI. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. rs. 6d. each. 

Virgil Afnoa: Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. 

ALPOLE, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

Virpi Aeneid. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. CALVERT, 
M.A. ıs. 6d. 

Terence.—Hauton Timorumenos. Edited by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 
2s. 6d. ; with Translation, 3s. 6d. 


GREEK. 


Macmillan’s Greek Course— 
First Greek Grammar. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. Ac- 
cidence, 2s. Syntax, 2s. Complete, 3s. 6d. 
Easy Exercises in Accidence. By G. H. UNperuiLt, M.A. 
A Second Exercise Book. By Rev. W. A. Hearn, M.A. 
KEY, ss. net. 
Easy Exercises in Syntax. By Rev. G. H. Naty, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Greek Prose Composition. By S. O. Anprew, M.A. 3s. 6d. KEY, 
ss. net. 
Greek Reader: Stories and Legends. With Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises. By F. H. Corson, M.A. 3s. 

Passages for Greek Translation for Lower Forms. By G. H. 
Peacock, M.A., and E. W. W. BeLL, M.A. ıs. 6d, 
An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. 

A. 2s. 6d. KEY, ss. net. f 
The Acts of the Apostles.—Authorised Version. With Notes. By 
T. E. Packs, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLroLg, M.A. as. 6d. 
ane. Acts Lor the Apostles.—The Greek Text. With Notes. By T.E. 
AGE, M.A. 3s. ód. : 
The Gospel according to St. Luke.—The Greek Text. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. 6d. l 
The Gospel according to 8t. Matthew.—The Greek Text. With 
Introduction and Notes. By Rev. A. SLOMAN. as. 6d. 
Aeschylus.—Prometheus Vinctus. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. H. M. Steruenson, M.A. ts. 6d. Edited by E. E. Sikes, M.A., and 
St. J. B. W. Wittson, M.A. 2s. 6d. : 
Aeschylus.—Agamemnon. With Translation. By A, W. VERRALL, Litt. D. 


128. 
Demosthenes.—De Corona. Edited by B. Drake. Revised by E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Euripides.—Hecuba. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
and Rev, A. S. Wacporg, M.A. srs. 6d. 
Euripides.Bacchae. Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Euripides.—Alcestis. With Notes and vocabulary by Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 
A. 15s. 6d. Edited by M. L. EARLE, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
Euripides.—Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary: By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 
A. 15. 6d. Edited by A.W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
Homer.—Tliad. Book IX. Edited by J. H. Pratt, M.A., and W. Lear, 
Litt.D. 2s. Books 1.-X1II. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., ahd Rev. M. A. 
BavriELD, M.A. 6s. 
Sophokles.—Antigone. Edited by Rev. M. A. Bavrigio, M.A. as. 6d. 


By the Same. 


ts. 6d. 


2s. 


25. 6d. 


By H. Pitman, 


Thucydides. Book VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon.—Memorabilia Socratis. Edited by A. R. CLUER, B.A. 55. 
Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 


Benophon — Ana nsin: 
A. S. WaLroLe, M.A. 1s. 6d. ; with Exercises. By E. A. WeLLs, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. Book V. By Rev. 


Aenophon. Ananass 
G. H. By Rev. G. H. NaLL, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


Narg M.A. 15. 6d. Book VI. 


-m a a—— 


ENGLISH. 


A Short apr? A of eee Literature. By Prof. G. Saintspury. 8s. 6d. 

A History of English Literature. By E. J. MatHew, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

English Grammar, Past and Present. By J. C. NesFigtp, M.A., 
48. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. (Adapted to the Lo Matriculation Course.) 

Onin’ of English Grammar. By J.C. Nzesrizcp, M.A. 18. 6d. KEY, 
2s. . net. 

Oral Exercises in English Composition. By J.C. Nesrretp, M.A. 1s.6d. 

Junior Course of English Composition. By J.C. NesrieLn, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. NgsrieLD, 

M.A. 2s.6d. KEY, as. 6d. net. 

Word-Building, Transcription, and Composition. By Roserr S. 
Woop, Vol. I., 1s. Vol. II., 2s. 

The Parts of Speech and their Uses. By H.W. Hovusenotn, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

A First Book in Writing English. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

A First Manual of Composition, By E. H. Lewis. 3s. 6d. 

A Second Manual of Composition. By E. H. Lewis. 4s. 6d. 

Burke.—Speech on Conciliation with America, on American 
Taxation; Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. With Introduction 
and Notes. By F. G. SeLsBy, M.A. ae 6d. 

Chaucer.—The Prologue, &c. Edited by M. H. LiDDELL. 3s. 6d. 

Chaucer.—Works. Edited by A. W, PoLLARD, &c. 3s. 6d. 

Macdulay.—Lays of Ancient Rome. (Containing Horatius, Lake 
Regillus, ae he Armada.) With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. Webs, 

A. 1s. gd. 

Macaulay.—HEssay on Lord Clive. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. 2s. 

Macaulay. Essay on Warren Hastings. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. 

Milton.—L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, Sonnets, &c. 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. BeLL, M.A. ıs. ọd. 

Milton.—Comus. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Bect, M.A. 1s. d- 

Scott.—The Lady of the Lake. With Introduction and Notes. By G. H. 
STUART, M.A. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, as. 

Scott.—The Talisman. Border Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare.—Macbeth. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 


1s. . 

Shakespeare.—A Midsummer Night’s Dream. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 1s. od. 

Shakespeare.—Twelfth Night. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. rs. gd. 

Shakespeare.—Coriolanus. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON, 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

Spenser.—The Faerie Queene.—Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. M. Percivar, M.A. 3s. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
a rench Course: By A. C. Poirt. FIRST YEAR, ıs. SECOND YEAR, 


ts. ° 
Macmillan’s Progressive French Course. By G. E. FAsNacnt. 
FIRST YEAR, 1s. Supplementary Exercises to First Year, ıs. SECOND 
YEAR, 2s. THIRD YEAR, zs. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 
Macmillan’s Progressive French Readers. By the Same. FIRST 
YEAR, 2s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 2s. 6d. 
Macmillan’s French Composition. By the Same. Part I., 28. 6d. KEY, 
4s. 6d. net. Part II, 5s. KEY, 5s. net. 
Abridged French Grammar. By G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 6d. 
An Elementary French Grammar. By G. E. FASNACHT. rs. 6d. 
A Compendious Dictionary of the French Language. By Prof. 
ALFRED ELWALL and Gustave Masson. 3s. 6d. 
Moliére.—Le Misanthrope. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. rs. 
German Primer. By Orro SigpMann. 35. 6d. Key, & 6d. net. 
Macmillan’s Progressive German Course. B . E. FASNACHT, 
FIRST YEAR, 1s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 


Macmillan s Progressive German Readers. By the Same. FIRST 

, 2S. 6d. 

Maomillan’s German Composition. By the Same. Part I., 2s. 6d. 
» 45. - net. 

A Compendious German and English Dictionary. By Prof. Wnit- 


Ney and A. H. Epcren. ss. German-English, 3s. 6d. 
Goethe.—Egmont. Edited by S. Primer. Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
Hauff.—Die Karavane (containing ‘‘ Kalif Storch” and ‘‘Das Gespenster- 
schiff”). With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 
Schiller.—Maria Stuart. Edited by C. SHELDON, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
Schiller.—Maria Stuart. Edited by H. SCHOENFELD. 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 
Introduction to Chemistry and Physics. By Prof. W. H. Perkin, Jr., 
Ph.D., F.R.S., and Bevan Lean, D.Sc., B.A. (Lond.). In2z Vols. 2s. each. 
Exercises in Practical Physics. By R. A. Gracory and A. T. Simmons. 
In Two Parts, 28. each. 
Blementary General Science. By A. T. Simsons and L. M. Jones. 3s. 6d. 
An Introduction to Practical Physics. By D. Rintovut, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Heat, Light, and Sound. By D. E. Jongs. 2s. 6d. 
Magnetism and Electricit for Beginners. By H. E. Hanley. 2s. 6d. 
Chemistry for Organized Schools of Science. By S. Parrisu. 2s. 6d. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners. By Sir H. E. Roscoe and J. Lunt. 


as. 6d. 
Elementary Mechanics of Solids. By W.T. A. Emtace, M.A. as. 6d. 
Applied Mechanics for Beginners. By J. Duncan. With Exercises. 2s. 6d. 
echanics for Beginners. By W. Gatvtatty, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Physiology for Beginners. By Sir M. Fosrer, K.C.B., and L. E. SHORE, 
2s. 


Botany for Beginners. By E. Evans. Second Edition. 2s. 4d. 
Practical Botany tor Beginners. By Professor F. O. Bower, Sc.D., 

F.R.S., and D. T. Gwynne Vaucuan, M.A. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Physiography for Beginners. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. as. 6d. 
Geology for Beginners. By W. W. Warts, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
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handicapped, for, as the preface states, without giving a reason: ‘all 
references are confined to the individual play.” At the end there is a 
useful, classified index to the chief notes. 


“ Famous Englishmen.”—Book II.: Cromwell to Roberts. By JOHN 
FINNEMORE. (7% 434 in., pp. xii., 247, illustrated ; price 1s. 4d. 
A. & C. Black.) 

Not very long ago we noticed with approval the first volume of this 
little book. The second volume is quite as well written as the first, 
well informed, and fairly well illustrated. Adopting Carlyle’s view that 
the history of a nation is the history of its greatest men, the Board of 
Education recently suggested a scheme of lessons on great Englishmen 
as a suitable course in history for the middle division of a school. So 
Messrs. Black entrusted to Mr. G. Townsend Warner, of Harrow, the 
general editorship of two such volumes forming a complete two years’ 
course. The result is before us, and a very satisfactory result it is. 
The choice of ‘‘ great men ” is just what it should be. It consists of 
soldiers, sailors, statesmen, writers, men of science, travellers—twenty 
in all. The style is simple and attractive, and the key-note is admira- 
tion for manliness, ability, self-sacrifice, and love of country. No boy 
or girl will read the book without being the better for so doing. 


A Practical English Grammar. By F. RITCHIE. (Price 2s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

This grammar attracts us even more by its omissions than by its 
positive merits. Irregular plurals and feminines, the logical classifica- 
tion of substantives—all that useless arrago which usually confronts 
the beginner—is here omitted or relegated to a note in small type. 
Further, the arrangement is strictly synthetic, and the sentence is built 
up step by step from its simplest form. Lastly, practice, from the very 
first, accompanies precept. We are not so sure that Mr. Ritchie is 
well advised in excluding entirely all reference to historical grammar, 
philology, and phonetics. Assuredly it is labour lost to teach children 
orts and fragments of Early and Middle English; but, on the other 
hand, it is often impossible to analyze a sentence correctly or even to 
determine what part of speech a word is without a knowledge of the 
older forms, and simple derivations, as of sear, should, adverbial-/y, 
interest children and stick in their memories. We have noted a few 
points for comment. ‘‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets [are 
much].” This is surely a forced explanation; and how would Mr. 
Ritchie supply the ellipse in ‘‘more than enough,” or how would he 
account for ‘‘than whom”? ‘‘Case” is nowhere defined, and, in 
consequence, the treatment of the English cases is not quite satisfac- 


tory. The same remark applies to, ‘‘ gender,” which is not clearly 
distinguished from sex. On page 199 ‘‘quality”” must be a misprint 
for ‘* qualify.” | 

A Spanish Grammar. 


By M. Montrose RAMSEY. (Price 7s. 6d. 


George Bell & Sons.) 

A masterly treatise which deserves to be placed in the very front 
rank, side by side with the author’s ‘* Text-Book of Modern Spanish.” 
The subject-matter is scientifically arranged, the rules are concise and 
clear, the exercises (fifty-two) are constructed on a definite plan, and 
there is a full Spanish-English and English-Spanish vocabulary. The 
‘* Synopsis of Forms ” intended for reference will be found to be of very 
great service. There isa large amount of what might be termed ‘‘ out- 
side” information, dealing with points of interest and importance which 
are often omitted from grammars or, at best, treated too briefly. Take 
as examples the ‘‘ Forms of Address” (pages 106-108), the ‘* Explanation 
of the Complex Spanish Family Name” (pages 108-111), and ‘* Social 
and Epistolary Usages” (pages 519-525). Where is the student who 
will not be grateful for these ? 


| A First Course of Practical Science. By J. H. LEONARD. (Price Is. 6d. 


Murray.) 

There is, perhaps, nothing strikingly new in the subject-matter of 
this little book or in the mode of treatment adopted; but the author 
evidently understands the difficulties which assail a young boy who ; 
starting on a course of experimental science. The instructions are 
extremely explicit, and one is inclined to think that rather more might 
have been left to the teacher; for, although we agree with the author 
that ‘‘the careful following of detailed instructions for a special pur- 
pose is in itself a valuable mental discipline,” yet a young boy is very 
apt to lose sight of the object of the experiment he is performing if he 
has to work through a long list of printed instructions. The usual 
measurements of lengths, areas, volumes, and densities, with some 
exercises on centre of gravity and levers, are followed by experiments 
on air pressure, and the book concludes with simple experiments on 
heat and exercises in solution, filtration, and distillation. It can 
certainly be recommended as a good preparatory course in view of 
more advanced work. 

‘* Literary Hearthstones.”— John Knox. By MARION HARLAND. 
Illustrated. (Price 5s. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The series in which this volume appears bears for its sub-title : 

** Studies of the Home Life of certain Writers and Thinkers.” The 
(Continued on page 654.) 


9 
J. M. DENT & CO.”"S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
~ EMPORTANT NOTICE. 
The attention of Schoolmasters and Teachers is specially directed to the below-mentioned editions of books set for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations of 1903, which Messrs. DENT will have ready by the end of November. 
SOOTT’S LORD OF THE ISLES. Edited by W. KrITH Leask, M.A., with full Introduction, Glossary of Obsolete Words, ard 


Notes; also numerous Illustrations in the Notes and Glossary, helpful in elucidating difficult passages. 
KINGSLEY’S HEROES. Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A., with Introduction and Notes ; also numerous Illustrations. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, Books V. and VI., in Two Volumes. Edited by Miss FLORA MASSON, with Introduction and Notes. 
POPH’S ESSAY ON ORITIOISM. Edited by M. WantiLove, M.A., Litt. Doc., with Introduction and Notes. 


CAHSAR’S GALLIO WAR. Books II. and III., in One Volume. 


Master, Royal High School, Edinburgh. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE FOR 


Illustrated with Coloured Frontispieces of the Costumes of the Period, with Drawings by Prominent Artists. and 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries. 


Edited by A. Croom PATERSON, M.A. Oxon., Classical 


SCHOOLS. 


with numerous Reproductions from Old Engravings in the Glossaries and Notes. 


THE THMPEHST. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. With 8 Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 


MAOCBHTH. 


Edited by Gzorce Smitn, M.A., LL.D. With Illustrations by T. H. Rorrnsox. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 4d. [Just Published. rown &vo, cloth, 1s. 4d. [ Just Prbitsred. 
S CAISAR, 
Being set for the Cambridge Local Examinations for 1903, will be ready on November 30. 
Just Published. E Just Published. 
THE TEMPLE SERIES OF ENGLISH TEXTS PREPARED FOR THE TEMPLE SERIES OF CLASSICAL TEXTS PREPARED FOR 
SCHOOLS.—First Volume. SCHOOLS.—First Volume. 


SOCOTT’S MARMION. 

Edited, with Biographical Introduction, bythe Rev. R. P. Davipson, M.A. (Oxon.). 
With numerous Illustrations from Topographical and Costume Drawings and 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 4d. 

Further Particulars and Lists of Series post free 


CAHSAR’S GALLIO WAR, BOOK I. 


Edited by A. S. Witkins, LL.D., Litt.D. With Coloured Frontispiece, Maps, 


and numerous Illustrations from Sculptures and Drawings. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


1s. net. 
Further Particulars of Series post free. 


First Volume of a New Series on the lines of DENTS MODERN LANGUAGE SEBIEBS. General Editor—WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 
DENT’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By Harod W. ATKINSON, of Rossa? School, and J. W. E. PEARCE, Head Master of Merton 


College, Sidcup. With Twelve Coloured Illustrations by M. E. DURHAM. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 


(Just published. 


DENTS ENGLISH GRAMMAR OF PARSING AND ANALYSIS. By W. Bryant. Feap 8vo, cloth, 1s. 4d. [Just Published 
BIGHTH BDITION, completing 82,000 copies (with the Addition of Five Simple Songs and Music). 


DHNT’S FIRST FRENOH BOOK. Based on the Hölzel Pictures of the Seasons. 


(Dent’s Modern Language Series.) 


By S. ALGE and W. RIPPMANN. Is. 6d. net. 
(Just prubdicied. 


*,8 Educational and General Catalogues and Lists sent Post Free to any Address. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
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RELFE BROTHERS, Lro., 


Keep a large Stock of Text-Books 
for the Local Examinations 
and General Class Work 
always in hand. 


Prompt Dispateh of 
Orders Guaranteed. 


Principals of Schools Who experi- 
ence delay in obtaining supplies 
of Books or Stationery are 
requested to dive 


RELFE BROTHERS, Lro., 


a trial. 


Special List of Books for Oxford Locals, 1903, now ready. 
Post free on application. 


SHORT FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS (110), 


Each containing Six Idiomatic Sentences to render into French. 


Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

Many of the grammatical questions are taken, by permission, from the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, from those of the College of Preceptors, the London 
Matriculation. the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, and from the Cambridge 
Higher Loca] Examinations. 

CA ba useful set of questions.” —Afodern Lan 

_ "The English idioms for translation into Frenc 
litle book." — University Correspondent. 

‘The exercises in the use of idioms are especially good.”— Bookman. 

“We noticed at the time of its appearance this very useful collection of test papers, 
and need only here add that the key is full and accurate save for some obvious mis- 
prints and one or two slips that we have noticed." —/ournal of Education. 

t‘ We are great advocates of abundant exercises ; hence our immediate approval of 
this book.” —Schoo/ Guardian. 

“We have much pleasure in recommending this useful collection of papers in 
grammar and idiomatic sentences. It will save the teacher many an hour of labour, 
and would be valuable for a class entering for an examination to work through 
steadily."— Educational Review. 

A KEY, issued to Teachers and Private Students only, can be obtained from the 
Publishers. 6s. net. 


r e rane 
— y 


ge Quarterly. 


are well chosen. It is a useful 


(A list of errata is issued with this.) 
By H. R. LADELL, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPELLING CARD. 


Fortieth Thousand. Price 6d. By the same Author. 


Containing nearly 1,000 words (in which actual mistakes have frequently been 
made, as collected from Dictations, Essays, Examination Papers, &c., during a 
period of more than fifteen years), with Rules, 

Also, in Book Form, “HOW TO SPELL AND SPEAK ENGLISH.” Third 
Edition. Price 1s. 

This also embodies most of the errors in the sentences set for correction in the 
Examination Papers of the London Matriculation, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals, the College of Preceptors, &c. 


French Essentials and French Conversation Sentences, 


Second Edition. Price 2s. cloth; 1s. 6d. boards. By the same Author. 

** This short grammar is compiled by a master who knows his business. Thet 
is good, the arrangement good, and there is nothing süperfluous. = Jöuraal of 
Education, 

** Students preparing for examination in French grammar and composition will 
know the worth of this little book. The colloquial sentences at the end are a useful 
addition." — Bookman. : 

[An appendix embodying the final official changes in the simplification of French 
Grammar rules will be presented with each copy. | 


RELFE BROTHERS, Ltd., 
6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.O. 


HEATH'S MODERN LANGUAGE 


SERIES. 


AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS. 


INTRODUCED INTO MANY OF THE 
FIRST SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


HEATH’S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By W. H. FRASER, B.A., and J. SQUAIR, B.A., Professor in the 
Romance Department, Toronto University. With an Introduction 
by WILLIAM ROBERTSON, M.A., Examiner in Modern Languages 
for the University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo. Section I., 2s. ; 
Section II., 2s. 6d.; Complete, 3s. 6d. 

“I have submitted it to a very exhaustive examination, and I am of the opinion 
that it is the finest and most practical French course yet published. The ingeniously 
graded nature of the exercises cannot fail to make the pupil unconsciously absor 
the new language, while, as they are continuous in character, the interest is sus- 
tained throughout. From the very outset it is possible to read and write French 
prose. The method of indicating pronunciation is excellent, and is a desirable and 
useful feature. I shall have very great pleasure in adopting the book here... . 
The more widely known its merits, the better for a sound and rapid acquisition of 
French in this country.”—James M'Cussin, B.A., F.R.S.E., Burgh Academy, 
Kilsyth, Glasgow. 


“I know no French Grammar that at all approaches it as a working school-book. ' 
—J. A. Porter, M.A., Mountjoy School, Dublin. 


“The authors have produced an excellent grammar, which is no mean e 
when the wealth of grammars available is considered. . . . We recommend it."— 
Schoolmaster. 


The Best Beginners’ Course. Nothing to equal it. 
LEHRBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. 


By ARNOLD WERNER-SPANHOOFD. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“I like Spanhoofd more and more, and have introduced it in every one of my 
classes this year where such a book could be used. .. . The pupils learn their 

rammar unconsciously.” —GusTav Hain, Girls’ High School, Aberdeen, Lecturer 
in German at Aberdeen University, &c. 


“ I am especially struck with the excellence of your ‘Lehrbuch.’ I have studied 
it very caretully. and have put aside the idea (which I once had) of providing such a 

k myself—so exactly Joes yours represent my ideal of what such a book should 
be."—ALEX. K. Dalas, M.A., George Watson's College, Edinburgh. 


HEATH'S 
MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


THE LARGEST SELECTION OF UP-TO-DATE TEXTS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


RHCHNT ADDITIONS TO 


D. C. HEATH & CO.’S LIST. 
A New Series. Book I. Just Ready. 


Edited by Prof. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


THE HBART OF OAK BOOKS. 


Book One: Nursery Rhymes and Fables. Very beautifully and pro- 
fusely illustrated. Is. net. 


LESSONS IN THE USE OF ENCLISH. 
By Mary F. Hype. First Three Years’ Work. In Three Parts. 
Crown 8vo, 9d. each. Complete, 2s. 


A PRIMER OF WORK AND PLAY. 
By Epirin G. ALGER. With Coloured Illustrations. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS. 

Edited, with General Introduction, Special Introductions to the 
Separate Poems, Notes, and Questions on the Literary Art of 
the Compositions, &c., by A. P. WALKER, M.A. Small crown 
8vo, Is. 3d. 


HEATH’S MATHEMATICAL MONOGRAPHS. 
First Seven Numbers. Each, paper sewed, 6d. net. 


7% x 53, 


CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE TO ANY “ADDRESS. 
D. C. HEATH & C0., 15 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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sketch of John Knox is accordingly confined pretty closely to his 
personal history, and the reader must not expect any large delineation 
of the controversies of his stormy time, but only so much as is necessary 
to understand the particular personal situations. Knox's first mother-in- 
law is as prominent in the story as Mary Queen of Scots. The author 
is much beholden to McCrie, and does not seem to have hankered after 
original research. She writes with unpretentious ease and clearness, 
without distinction ; and she succeeds in presenting a very fair sketch 
of the man and his surroundings. Her chief interest appears to lie in 
the moral and religious aspects of her subject. There are a number 
of good and pertinent illustrations. The printer, who has generally 
done his work to the credit of the Knickerbocker Press, has yet 
occasionally marred the text: for example, ‘‘ Burnet’s [for ‘‘ Benet’s ”] 
College ” (page 10) ; ‘‘ Madame Ronald” [for ‘‘ Roland ”] (page 44) ; 
** Abbot of Crossragnel ” [for ‘‘ Crossraguel ”] (page 185). 


“t Organized Science Series.” — First Stage Mathematics. 
W. Briccs, LL.D., M.A. (Price 2s. Clive.) 
This book contains the Euclid and algebra required for the First Stage 
in the South Kensington examination, and the arithmetical questions set 
during the last twenty years. For the simple purpose in view it seems 
to us well adapted. The propositions are given at considerable length 
and are illustrated by frequent notes. The second part is a slightly 
abridged edition of the first seventeen chapters of the elementary course 
of the ‘‘ Tutorial Algebra,” written by Mr. R. Deakin and noticed in 
this journal for September, 1901. 


The Roll-Call of Westminster. By Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH. With 
llustrations and Plans. (Smith, Elder.) 

In bulk and scope this volume is a mean between the author’s (Miss 
E. T. Bradley) ‘“ Annals of Westminster Abbey” and ‘‘ The Deanery 
Guide to Westminster Abbey.” The worthies who are buried in the 
Abbey or commemorated there are skilfully grouped, partly chrono- 
logically and partly by rank or profession. Then, as in a votive tablet, 
there is spread before us the roll-call extending from Edward the 
Confessor to General Gordon. The plans and full index make the 
book a perfect guide to the Abbey. 


** Athenzeum Press Series.” —Selections from De Quincey. Edited by 
M. H. Turk. (Price 4s. 6d. Ginn & Co.) 

An excellent selection of some five hundred pages, skimming the 
cream of the collected works in fourteen volumes. We have, of course, 
the ‘‘ Confessions ” in full, large extracts from the ‘‘ Suspiria,” and the 
literary reminiscences of Lamb, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. Prof. 
Turk has done his work of selection, which is the main thing, admirably, 
and his annotations leave little to be desired. Cambridge scholars 
will complain that Greek accents are ignored, and we may carp at 
& Revelations” for the Book of Revelation, and the description of 


Edited by 


Le aes as a French novelist; but these are pin pricks. We have 
to thank the Professor for a delightful volume. 
A Short History of Rome. By W.S. ROBINSON, M.A. (Price 6d. 


; Rivingtons. } 
_ This is a convenient summary of Roman history fora lower form. It 
is not suitable, as the compiler supposes, for higher classes, 


JACKSON'S SYSTEM 
UPRIGHT PENMANSHIP 


FOR BOTH HANDS. 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT IT BY 
THOSE WHO KNOW: 
“ Has no Rival’’; ‘‘ Perfect.” 
(H.M. INSPECTORS.) 
“ Watural.’’ 
(SECONDARY TEACHERS.) 


‘Pho Ideal System”; “Tho Beost.” 
(ELEMENTARY TEACHERS.) 


as Incomparably Superior.” 
(COLONIAL TEACHERS.) 


“ Scientific ’’; 


If you wish to get 
“THE BBST RESULTS” in 
“THE SHORTEST TIME” with 


“THE LBAST LABOUR,” 
Adopt JACKSON'S SYSTEM, and you will certainly have them. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to the Publishers, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


LIMITED, 


FOR THE 


Mew Requfations, 
London Matricufation. 


MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE. By W.H. 
Low, M.A Lond., and JOHN Briccs, M.A. Camb., F.Z.S. 
36. 6d. [Now ready. 


This book is especially adapted to the new requirements of the 
London Matriculation Syllabus, which includes sicalysta composition, 
paraphrasing, and précis-writing. There is also a general grammatical 
introduction. 


MATRICULATION LATIN PASSAGES. Being a 


selection of Prose and Verse from the best Latin writers. Edited 
by B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 3s. 6d. Kev, 3s. 6d. 
net. [Zn preparation. 


MATRICULATION LATIN UNSEENS. Being the 


Passages set for Translation from Unprescribed Books, 1875- 
1902. Is. l [Now reaay. 


MATRICULATION MODERN HISTORY. With 


Maps, Plans, and Tables. By C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. Oxon. 
36. 6d. [Ready October, 1902. 


The period covered is that required by the syllabus, viz. : from 1485 
to the Death of Queen Victoria. Matter dealing with contemporary 
European History and Colonial Expansion is introduced throughout where 
occasion calls for it. 


THE NEW MATRICULATION ALGEBRA. By 
RuveErT DEAKIN, M.A. Oxon. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


This work is specially adapted from the ‘‘ Tutorial Algebra,” 
Elementary Course, to meet the requirements of the new syllabus o: 
the Matriculation Examination of London University, which now in- 
cludes Craphs of Algebraic Functions. 


MATRICULATION ADVANCED ALGEBRA AND 

GEOMETRY. Edited by Wm. Briccs, LL.D., M.A. 4s. 6d. 

(Ready early in October, 1902. 

This work has been prepared to cover the Algebra and Geometry 

portion of the Syllabus in Subject VIII., ‘‘ Mathematics (more ad- 
vanced).” 


THE NEW MATRICULATION. CHEMISTRY. 
By G. H. BAILEY, D.Sc., Ph.D., and R. H. Anie, M.A., B.Sc- 


Part I., 48. Part II., 2s. 


This book contains the recent additions to the Matriculation 
Chemistry syllabus, [ Ready early in October, 1902. 


MATRICULATION PHYSICS: HEAT, LIGHT, 


AND SOUND. By R. W. Srewart, D.Sc. Lond., and JOHN 
Don, M.A., B.Sc. Lond. 4s. 6d. [Now ready. 


THE NEW MATRICULATION BOTANY. By A. J. 
EWART, D.Sc. 3s. 6d. [Ready Octoler, 1902. 


This work is specially designed to meet in full the requirements of 
the new Syllabus of the Matriculation Examination of London 
University. 


Complete Catalogue of the University Tutorial Serics and List 
of Books for LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULA- 


TION REVISED REGULATIONS, Inter. Arts, and 
B.A., 1903 and 1904, free on application. 


LONDON: W. B. CLIVE, UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS 


WAREHOUSE, 157 DRURY LANE, W.C. 


Oct. 1902.] 
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WORKS by JOHN CARROLL. 
JUST OUT. 


Pattern Drawing and Design. 


The Application of Geometrical Drawing to the Oonstruction of 
Ornament and the Planning of Patterns. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


This book is intended to be both an introduction and a companion to the 
author's work on ‘' Practical Plane and Solid Geometry.” 


Freeband Drawing of Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit. 
Freeband Drawing of Ornament. 1s. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 


Practical Geometry for Science and Art Students, 1s. 6d. 
KEY TO CARROLL'S GEOMETRY, 1s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS by F. F. LYDON. 
Nature Lessons with the Blackboard. 


” Crown 4to, stiff boards, cloth back, 38. net (postage 4d.). 


This book will meet the demand created by the modification of the Syllabus 
for Blackboard Drawing. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, /ree on application. 


Floral Design in Colour. 


In two sets. Price 18. 6d. net per set (postage 2d.). 


This work consists of two packets of cards printed in colours, and gives a 
progressive course in elementary design. 


School and College Furniture, and Ceneral Educational Apparatus. 


Catalogue of School Booka, Stationery, and General School 
Supplies, post free on application. 


BURNS & OATES, Ltd., 


28 Orchard Street, London, W. 


WORKS BY CLEMENT DUKES, M.D. Lond., 


PHYSICIAN TO RUGBY SCHOOL, 


AND SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO RUGBY HOSPITAL. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown Svo, 6s. net. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL DIET; or, The Diet 
Suitable for the Growth and Development of Youth. 
With a Prefatory Note by Sir WILLIAM BROADBENT, Bart., 
K.C.V.O., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Physician in 
Ordinary to His Majesty the King. 

“ Dr. Clement Dukes, Physician to Rugby School, may be said to have done 
for the alumni of that renowned seat of learning almost as much, from the physical 


point of view, as the great and never-to-be-forgotten Dr. Arnold achieved in the 
direction of their moral and iatellectual advancement."—S¢t. James's Gazette. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. With Illustrations. 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL CONSIDERED IN ITS MENTAL, 
MORAL, AND PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


“A most excellent little volume. We have taken the judgment upon it of a 
schoo! master and of a schuolboy, and, as both pronounce it ‘admirable,’ we conclude 
that it must be good indeed.” —4A thenceum. 


RIVINGTONS: 84 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Is. net. 


THE FOURTH DISEASE; or, The Confusion of Two 
Diseases under the Name of ROSERASH. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL: 7 Great Marlborough Street, London. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SONS 
LIST. 


READY ALMOST IMMEDIATELY. 


PHILIPS’ 


Atlas of Comparative Geography 
FOR JUNIOR CLASSES. 


A Series of 44 Coloured Plates containing over 98 Maps and Diagrams, 
with 8 pages of Introductory Letterpress, and Complete Index. 


The Scheme of this Atlas is identical with that of Philips’ Elementary Atlas 
of Comparative Geography, which embodies the recommendations of a Special 
Advisory Committee of the London School Board. ' 

This Edition contains the following special Supplementary Maps :— 

Lessons in Map Reading : The Scales of Maps. 
The County of London. 

The Thames Basin. 

Isothermal Lines for January and July. 
Isobaric Lines for January and July. 


The World: Annual Rainfall. British Isles: Isobaric Lines. 
Vegetation and Isothermal Lines. 


Regions of Vegetation: Vertical Range of Vegetation. 
THE CHEAPEST SCHOOL ATLAS EVER PRODUCED. 
Demy ato, stiff cloth cover, price 28. 


British Isles : 


JUST PURLISHED. 
FIFTH EDITION. ENLARCED AND REVISED TO DATE. 


The British Colonies and their Industries. 
By W. PARR GRESWELL. 


An Unrivalled Supplementary Reading-Book. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 18. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PHILIPS’ 


Large Schoolroom Map of British South Africa. 


Extending from Cape Town to the Great Lakes, with 
two insets. 


ADOPTED BY THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


This Map has been compiled and engraved from the latest sources, and is the 
most Up-to-date School Map of this Sani pe planes Size 80 by 62 inches, 
mounted on rollers and varnished. Price £L 


PHILIPS’ 
Relievo Test Maps of the Countries of Europe, 


A Series of boldly drawn and Coloured Maps, with Physical Features shown 
in striking imitation of an actual relief model. Position of Important Towns, 
Political Boundaries, and Commercial Routes by Land and Sea are shown with 

reat clearness. Size of each Map, 36in by 28 in. An excellent substitute for 


elief Maps. 
LIST OF SERIES. 
1. British Isles. 6. Balkam Peninsula. 
2. France. 7. Austria-Hungary. 
3. Switzerland. 8. The German Empire. 
4. Spain and Portugal 9. Norway and Sweden. 
s. Italy. 10. Russia. 


Any of the above Maps may be obtained separately. Price in sheet, net 38. ; 
Mounted on Cloth, with Metal Ledges and Varnished, net 48. 6d. ; with Wooden 
Rollers, net 58.; Mounted on Millboards and Varnished, net 48. The Complete 
Set of Ten Maps, packed in cardboard box, net 258. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


London: CEORCE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, E.G. 
Liverpool : PHILIP, SON AND NEPHEW, 45-51 South Castle Street. 
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MESSRS. BELLS EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Full Illustrated Prospectus of this Series post free on application. 


Price, with or without Vocabularies, 1s. 6d. each. 


Caesar.—De Bello Gallico. Booki. 
Edited by A. C. Lippe, M.A., Assistant Master 


at the High School, Nottingham. 


— Book II. Edited by A. C. Lippert, M.A. 

— Book III. Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A., 
Head Master of Plymouth College, and G. M. 
GwvTHER, M.A., Assistant Master. 


— Book IV. Edited bythe Rev. A. W. Urcotrt, 
M.A., Head Master of Christ's Hospital. 


— Book V. Edited by A. Revnotps, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


— Book VI. Edited by J. T. PuiLLIPSON, 
M.A., Head Master of Christ's College, Finchley. 


Cicero. — Speeches against Cati- 
line, I. and Il. Edited by F, HERRING, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Blundell's School, 
Tiverton. 


Selections from Cicero. Edited by 
. F. Cuarces, B.A., Assistant Master at the 
ity of London School. 


Cicero.—De Senectute. Edited by A. S. 
Warman, B.A., Assistant Master at the Grammar 
School, Manchester. 


Cicero. — De Amicitia. Edited by 
H. J. L. J. Mass&, M.A., Assistant Master at 
St. Paul’s Preparatory School. 


Cornelius Nepos. — Epaminondas, 
Hannibal, Cato. Edited by H. L. Eart, 
M.A., Assistant Master at the Grammar School, 


Manchester. 
Eutroplus.—Books I. and Il. Edited 
by J. G. Srexcer, B.A., Assistant Master at 


St. Paul’s Preparatory School. 
Horace.—Odes. Book I. Edited by C. G. 


BottinG, B.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's 
School. 
—— Book II. Edited by C. G. Bottine, B.A. 


— Book III. Edited by H. Larter, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Cheltenham College. 


— Book IV. Edited by H. LATTER, M.A. 


Livy. Book IX., CC. 1.-xIx. Edited by 
. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A., Professor of 


Classics at King's College. 


GREEK 


eg e a a a 


Hannibal's First Campaign in 
Italy. Selected from Livy, Book XXI., and 
edited by F. E. A. Traves, M.A., Assistant 
Master at St. Paul's School. 

Ovid. — Metamorphoses. Book I. 
Edited by G. H. We. ts, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Merchant Taylors’ School. 

Selections from Ovid’s Metamor- 

hoses. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
y J. W. E. Pearce, M.A., Merton Court Pre- 
paratory School, Sidcup. 

Ovid. — Elegiac Selections. By F. 
Covertey Situ, B.A., High School, Not- 


tingham. 

Ovid.—Tristia. Book lI. Edited byA. E. 
Rocers, M.A. 

— Book III. Edited by H. R. Woorrycn, 


M.A., Head Master of Blackheath School. 

Phaedrus.—A Selection. Edited by the 
Rev. R. H. CHAmpers, M.A., Head Master of 
Christ’s College, Brecon. 

Stories of Great Men. Edited by the Rev. 
F. Conway, M.A., Assistant Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. 

Vergil.—Aeneld. Book I. Edited by the 
Rev. Escott, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Dulwich College. 

— Book II. Edited by L. D. WAINWRIGHT, 
M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 

eos III. Edited by L. D. WAINWRIGHT, 


— Book IV. Edited by A. S. Warman, B.A., 
teen Master at the Grammar School, Man- 
chester. 


— Book V. Edited by J. T. Puittutvson, 
M.A., Head Master of Christ's College, Finchley. 


=" aco VI. Edited by J. T. PHILLIPSON, 


Vergil. — Selection from Aeneid, 
Books VII.-XII. Edited by W.G. Coast, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College. 


Xenophon. — Anabasis. Book 
Edited by E. C. MarcHANT, M.A. 


—— Book II. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 


— Book III. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. Ln the press. 


PLAYS, 


Price, with or without Vocabularies, 2s. each. 


Aeschylus.—Prometheus VIinctus. 
et dhe E. Laurence, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Blackheath School. 


Euripides.—Alicestis. By E. H. BLAKE- 
NEV, M.A., Head Master of Sir W. Borlase 
School, Great Marlow. 


Euripides. — Bacchae. By G. M. 
GwYTHER, M.A., Assistant Master at Plymouth 
College. 

— Hecuba. Bythe Rev. A. W. Urcott, M.A., 
Head Master of Christ's Hospital. b 

—— Medea. By the Rev. T. Nick.iin, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Rossall School. 


BELL'S ILLUSTRATED LATIN READERS. 


EDITED BY E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 


Scalae Primae. Simple 
Stories for Translation, with 
Notes and Vocabulary. By 
. G. SrenceR, B.A., St. Pauls 
reparatory School. With 29 


Illus. Second Edition. 1% | Price ıs. 


Crown 8vo, with 30 Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 


KAIMAS DPQTH. 


A FIRST GREEK READER. 


In Two Progressive Parts. With Hints and Vocabu- 
lary. By E. C. Maxrcuant, M.A., late Fellow of 
eel aaa and Classical Master at St. Paul's 

chool. 


Scalae Mediae. Extracts | ScalaeTertiae. Graduated 
from Eutropius and Caesar. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. ' 
By Percy A. UNDERHILL, 
M.A. With 20 Illustrations. 


Extracts in Verse and Prose trom 
Phaedrus, Ovid, Nepos, and 
Cicero. With Notes and Vocab- 
ulary, By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. With 28 Illus. 1s. 


l 
i 


With Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 


BELL'S LATIN COURSE 


FOR THE FIRST YEAR. In Three Parts. 
By E. C. MERCHANT N S and J. G.SPENCER, 


New Volumes. 


Differential Calculus for Begin- 
ners. By ALFRED Loocs, M.A., late Fereday 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Professor of 
Pure Mathematics at the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill. With an Introduction by 
Sir OLIVER Lopcag, D.Sc., F.R.S., LL.D., Principal 
of the University of Birmingham. Crown Evo, 


4s. 6d. 


Elementary Geometry. Compnising the 
substance of Euclid, Book I., 1-48; Book IIL, 
1-34; and Book IV., 1-5. y W. M. BAKER, 
M.A., Head Master of the Military and Civil 
Department of Cheltenham College, and A. A. 
Bourne, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at the 
same College. Crown Evo, 2s. 6d. Also Book I., 
separately, 1s. 

This volume is written on the lines recommended by 

a Committee of the Mathematical Association which 

was formed at the suggestion of the British Association 

for the purpose of making reforms in the teaching of 

Elementary Mathematics. 


Examples in Algebra. ByC. QO. Tuckey, 
E.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse, late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown tvo, with 
or without Answers, 3s. 

This volume also follows the suggestions of the Com- 
meres of the Mathematical Association referred to 
above. 


New Volume of 
BELL’S SCIENCE SERIES. 


Injurious and Useful Insects. Ao 
Introduction tothe Study of Economic Entomology. 
By Prof. L. C. MiaLL, F.R.S. With roo Ilustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 

“ Professor Miall has been happily inspired ; he has 
given us just the book which was wanted, just the book 
which we might expect from him.” — Pilo’. ee 

“ An admirable elementary text-book of its sutject. 
—Scotsman. 


WORKS BY 
C. P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P. 


English Grammar. Including Grammatical 
Analysis. 177th-182nd Thousand. Cloth, 3s. éd. 


A Shorter English Grammar. With 
copious and caretully graded Exercises, containing 
the pith of the ‘English Grammar,” with fewer 
minutia and more Exercises, 62nd-66th Thousand. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Outlines of English Grammar. for 
the use of Junior Classes. 127th-136th Thousand. 
Cloth, 2s. 


First Notions of Grammar. For 
Young Learners. 135th-144th Thousand. Cloth, 
IS. 


Practice and Help in the Analysis 
of Sentences. Cloth, 2s. 


è 
Code Standard English Grammar. 
Adapted to the requirements of the successive 
standards of the New Code. Five Parts. 


Complete List of Mr. C. P. Masons Works 
post free on application. 


me a e a 


For Schools, 


The Fitzroy Pictures. ah 


hurches, Mission Rooms, and Hospitals. 
signed by Hgyvwoop SUMNER, SELWYN IMAGE, 
C. W. Waahi, Louts Davis, and C. M. GERE. 
Prices from 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


Full Illustrated Prospectus on application to 
the Publishers. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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The University Tutoria? Series. 
BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMS., 1903. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 
foschylus. Erometheus Vinctus. By F. G. Praistows, M.A. Lond. 
an mb., and T. R. Mitts. M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes, 28. 6d, 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Books II., III. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., 


dW. F. Mason, M.A. Lond. and Camb, Text and Notes, 15. 6d. each 


an . 
Book. Vocabulary, 1g. each Book. 
Herodotus.—Book VIII. By J. THompson, M.A.Camb., and R. M. THOMAS, 
n ext and Notes, 88. 86d. Vocabulary, 1s. 


Homer.—Od Books IX:, X. By J. H. Havpon, M.A. Lond. and 
Camb., and y Tr ALLCROFT, M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes, 28. 6d. 

Horace.—Odes, Book III. By A. H. Aticrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 

~ Waves, M.A. Camb. and Lond. Text and Notes, 18.60. Vocabulary, 18. 

Livy.—Book V. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 
E and Camb. Text and N otes, 28. 6G. Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. 

Thucydides.—Book VII. By J. F. Stout, B.A. Camb., and F. G. Prai- 
STOwE, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes, 88. 6d. 


Wongil— Aeneid. Book X. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
AYES, M.A. nd. and Camb. Text and Notes, 1g. 6d. Vocabulary, 
Books IX., X., 1s. 


Shak e.—Julius Oaesar. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Prof. W. J. Rotrg, D.Litt. 28. i 


Roman History, Outlines of, 183-27 B.O. By A. H. ALLcrorT, M.A. 
xon., and W. F. Masom, M.A., Lond. and Camb. 2g. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 


Oaesar.—Gallic War, Book IV. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 


T. R. Mitts, M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes, 1g. 6d. Vocabulary, 18. 
Buripides.—_Medea. By J. THomrson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Mints, 
aor Oxon. Text and Notes, 38, 6d. 
Horace.—Odes, Book III. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Maves, MA. Camb, and Lond. Text and Notes, 18. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 
Livy.—Book XXI. By A. H. Autcrort, M.A. Oxon. Text and Notes, 
$ öd. Vocabulary, ls. 6d. 
Terpl saneli, Book VI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Aves, M.A., b. and Lond. Text and Notes, 18. 86d. Vocabulary, 18. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Books IV., V., VI. By A. H. ALıcrorrT, M.A. 
xon., in collaboration wit . G. Prarstowg, M.A., and others. Text and 
Notes, 18. 6d., each Book. Vocabulary, 18. each Book. 


a By J. THomrson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Mitts, 

‘ xon. Text and Notes, 8s. 6d. 

Homer.—Odyssey, Books IX., X. By J. H. Hayvvon, M.A. Lond. and 
Camb., and A. ma — MA Oxon. Text and Notes, 28. 6d. 

Horace.—Odes, Books III., IV. By A. H. Attcrorr, M.A. Oxon., and 


others. Text and Notes, 18. ST each. Vocabulary, 18. each. 
Torgil Sen Book VI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
AYES, M. amb, and Lond. Text and Notes, 1s. 6d. Vocabulary, ls. 
cheno — Prologus to the Canterbury Tales, By A. J. WYATT, 
.A. Lond. and Camb. 1s. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, 1903. 


(OLD REGULATIONS.) 


JANUARY 1903. 


Buripides.—Alcestis. By J. H. Havoon, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and 
Notes, 38. 6d. 
oe. Book I. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and F. P. 
HIPHAM, M.A. Lond., F.C.P. Text and Notes, 18. 6d. Vocabulary, 1s. 
oo Book ITI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and F. G. 
Laistowg, M.A. Lond. and Camb. (Uniform with Book I.) 
JUNE 1903. 


Livy.—Book XXI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon. 
aes Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. 


Text and Notes, 


Full Catalogue of the University Tutorial Series, and Lists of Books suitable for 
the following Examinations, free on application :— 


Oxjord and Cambridge Locals and College of Preceptors, London University 
MATRICULATION New REGULATIONS, /ater. Arts, and 
B.A., 1903 and 1904, South Kensington, &c. 


LONDON: W. B. CLIVE, UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, 157 DRURY LANE, W.C. 
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PEDAGOGUES, THEIR PILOTS, AND THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


By P. A. BARNETT. 


[5 it not high time that some corporation which has a real 

right to speak about education as a national interest and 
a skilled craft should give the country an authoritative lead on 
the problems of practical education which daily grow more 
complex ? 

Some of our present “educationists” remind one, salva 
reverentia, of nothing so much as of the small boys who possess 
themselves of mounds derelict within their spheres of influence 
and proclaim themselves, to town and universe, as Kings of the 
Castle. This or that fortuitous eminence is captured by a 
prophet, anointed or not, and therefrom he pronounces allocu- 
tions of varying quality, but almost always with a conviction of 
his own unquestionable competence, on sociological questions 
of most serious import. Myself a miserable offender, I am free 
to denounce the offence. “Et ego in Arcadia.” I propose to 
make a plaint, after my kind ; and, after my kind, to add one 
more negligible proposal to those so liberally presented to the 
world. One merit of the forthcoming suggestion (a merit in 
such cases rare) 1s that it is not only practical, but has been 
shown to be practicable. 

The Universities, which should have helped us, or at least 
stopped our mouths, have passed us by on their asses when we 
were in real straits, regarding these as none of their business ; 
the post of benefactor will soon be filled by others, as competent 
perhaps, but armed with no such prestige as theirs, unless they 
themselves see to it that the republic takes no further hurt. 

Surely it is not a little curious that the bodies which, in the 
truest sense, stand at the head of organized national education 
should be so neglectful of their duty as to remain complacently 
silent when the highest social and intellectual needs of the 
country call for their help and leading. Indeed, if visions are 
not about, this help and leading are, of all things in this English 
world, becoming largely official. Almost every other organized 
body that has a constitution, chartered or unchartered, has 
raised its voice to give direction, or, at all events, to protest 
against any discrimination that may affect its interests; the 


‘Universities alone, to whom Trojan and Tyrian alike are dear, 


whose disinterestedness and credentials could not be ques- 
tioned, are silent. Yet things are not going to be as they have 
been hitherto. 

For nearly a whole generation Oxford and Cambridge 
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have determined, though probably without meaning it, the 
main course of English secondary education. Not only 
have their own curricula set up the ultimate aim of the most 
continuous and strenuous school studies, but the school and 
public examinations which they have organized have given 
their definite characters to the curricula of thousands of pupils 
who were never meant to matriculate, and also—a fact no 
less important—to the conventional methods by which those 
studies have been conducted. About these facts there can be 
no -doubt at all, as can very easily be seen. Schools of 
the first rank have long been considered to prosper in pro- 
portion to the number of their pupils who gain distinctions at 
the two older Universities, without regard (Heaven knows !) 
to the missing tablets of those who have suffered shipwreck 
on the voyage ; schools of a lower rank have toiled behind on 
the same route, wheezily protesting that they are going in 
another direction as well as that to which their faces have been 
apparently turned. Until quite recent days, public schools of 
the first degree which boldly set before themselves another 
ideal have mostly dragged on a miserable existence towards 
painful self-extinction, as was, for instance, the case of the 
Isleworth International College, built on the prescriptions of 
Huxley and Tyndall, and blessed by Cobden. But the in- 
novators are now capturing all the public machinery, which has 
been despised, or at least ignored, by the rightful custodians 
of education ; and the future determination of the main line of 
public education seems likely to fall into the hands of an earnest 
minority representing a single side of national intellectual 
interests. The result is not creditable to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, nor, I think, entirely good for the country. 

For some time, through good and evil report, a certain 
number of enthusiasts have demanded for education a place 
and name, of its own right, in the annual stock-taking which ts 
the business of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science ; and it is indeed no insignificant matter that their 
efforts have at last succeeded. Whether they have had in their 
minds merely the use of the experimental sciences as the 
main gymnastic of education, or education as a working system 
to be devised on a basis of ascertained fact as to the needs of 
mankind (and England) and the constitution of men (and 
Englishmen), is quite another thing ; the doubting Thomases 
may perhaps pardonably shrug their shoulders, and wonder 
what “ scientific ” conception of education has been reached by 
some of those who talk so glibly about the “ science ” of educa- 
tion. Yet the step means much. At the least it would appear 
that education, so long the victim of unauthorized programmes 
and imperfect experiments, is to be examined from base to 
apex in a systematic way. Nature is to be once more pursued 
into her recesses, and by the official huntsmen, too; we are to 
discover at last, and at last to place on record, the principles 
which determine the goodness or badness of our efforts to 
mould young people. No one man’s obiter dicta or patent 
methods are to stand against a radical attack on the problems 
involved. 

Heretofore public education in this country has been regarded 
mainly as an affair of machinery, of organization. Almost 
every effort to manipulate it, almost every reform, almost every 
controversy, has been decided not so much as something in 
itself of vast importance both to individuals and the whole 
nation, but rather with reference to the claims and sup- 
posed needs of this or that institution, of this or that class—the 
Church, the School Boards, the County Councils, the farmers, 
the merchants, the manufacturers, and so forth. Very rarely 
indeed has any attempt been made to define and examine this 
most vital expression of social energy as something which 
concerns man as man, the nation as a nation, society as a living 
and growing thing rather than a writhing bundle of competing 
Institutions. 

_ And yet its exclusion from the legal hierarchy of “sciences” 
is perhaps easy to explain. First of all, it is a sort of focus for 
the application of a large number of sciences : biology and its 
subsidiaries, sociology and the branches of sociology, the 
sciences contributing to it, these all concentrate their practical 
solicitude on education. If they can get at nothing else, they 
can get at the youth of society. In the next place, every one 
thinks—and rightly—that he knows a good deal about education : 
the mischief lies in the fact that he knows only one or a few 
aspects of it. Just because the area which it covers is so general, 
its interests so near to men’s business and bosoms, men acquire 


views about it easily; and fathers and mothers abound, some 
being at least as well qualified as the many bachelors and 
spinsters who so readily give instruction in the art of bringing 
children decently from the cradle to effectual citizenship. 
Again, in one or another shape, it is already the solicitude of 
a crowd of conflicting organizations ; its aims and practices 
are inextricably associated with religious, social, and philo- 
sophical systems deep-set in tradition ; so that, by a kind of 
paradox, people cannot take note of the common ground just 
because there is so much of it. Thus, on the very threshold of 
the subject, we are at a loss for an acceptable definition. 

Every institution which really believes in itself sooner or later 
perceives that in order to survive it must propagate its ideas by 
influencing the young. To this extent, in its belief in the 
future and in the significance of the type as against the presen 
adult, the world has always been evolutionary. So, as soon as 
the British Empire really and truly believes in itself as a live 
thing, it will not leave education to be swaddled by officials and 
amateurs ; we shall all get our conge. When it becomes self- 
conscious, and not merely noisy and light-headed, it will insist 
on a responsible, systematic, and scientific examination of the 
problems involved. The patronage of the British Association is, 
at least, a sign of the times. The efforts expended by institu- 
tions so long independent and suspicious of one another are 
now, we hope, to be considered together, to be included in one 
really authoritative definition, to be co-ordinated, to be conceived 
as a whole, to bea “science” with a quotation on the science 
stock exchange. 

It is not difficult to see that education, if it ¿s a science, has 
a double and therefore ambiguous character ; though the 
awkward facts are sometimes blinked by our jaunty theorizerg 
and instructors. It both tries to find out the ideal standard 
or aim by which to judge what actually is and seeks to 
formulate rules by which the ideal may be approached, if not 
attained. Most of the advice addressed to us ignores the first, 
while, with great confidence, it deals with the second, part of the 
task. Yet it seems clear that, if any progress is to be made, 
there ought to be some sort of general agreement about the ideal 
end, some accord as to the direction in which we are to look for 
the port towards which our sails are set. 

On the other hand, ¢/ faut vivre. If we insist pedantically on 
this, the most scrupulous, way of addressing ourselves to our 
task, we raise at once the troublesome questions involved in 
ethics ; and yet we cannot wait for the final verdicts of philo- 
sophy before acting. Weare called upon to educate, and we 
do educate, in spite of a very vague sense of the ethical issues 
involved. The practical or positive side of the science 1s, so 
far, for all of us, the more important and inevitable, that we 
must appeal in the first place to common experience. If all 
schools are to come together and to discuss profitably the vexed 
questions—every one involving an immediately practical result 
—we must have some practical agreement. Socrates notwith- 
standing, the conventional position is a good start. “We say 
that that which all are agreed on zs.” The common conventional 
notion has it that education is a name justly applicable to any 
systematic efforts by which one person tries to make another 
better than he is. Something like this is probably the nearest 
we can get to a generally accepted definition of one of the very 
commonest social arts, the operation of one of the most 
primitive social instincts. It is not, of course, philosophically 
perfect ; its usefulness for our present purpose is exactly its un- 
philosophical character. And, at any rate, any other definition 
will raise a more importunate crowd of protests. The one, for 
instance, to which Mr. Spencer’s great name lent currency in 
the last generation, which regarded the process as enabling 
people to adapt themselves more perfectly to their environ- 
ment, is not true to fact ; we are continually teaching our pupils 
to alter their environment rather than themselves. Again, if we 
succeeded to the top of our bent, when perfectly adapted to our 
environment we should become mere automata. Once more, 
there are a host of cases, religious and moral, in which there can 
be no question of adaptation, the whole horizon being shifted 
from an actual to an ideal environment ; that is, a large number 
of people regard education as primarily endeavouring in essen- 
tial respects to make man actually independent of his environ- 
ment—“ dulce et decorum est . . . mori.” 

To be sure, Socrates is on our track after all. What kind of 
“ goodness ” are we to cultivate? Goodness for what? Is it to 
be considered with reference to the man himself, to the world, 
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to Ars world, to what? Are we to cultivate a mere technical 
ability, or a hazy cosmopolitanism ; or is there a solid something 
in between, a #ational character ? 

Points like these must be approached early if only they are to 
lead to a discovery of abysses that divide us. We cannot 
smugly pass them by to talk of “ methods.” As a matter of 
simple flat fact they are actually the sources of most of the edu- 
cational schisms that disgrace us. At all events, we should be 
better able, after tackling them together, to understand one 
another’s language. Perhaps we might even find it possible to 
approximate or to modify views at present too grossly at 
variance. Assuredly, until this is done a very large class of 
questions cannot be discussed with any pretence to finality, par- 
ticularly those involved in what used to be called the conflict of 
studies. Mere complacent remarks of either eminent or undis- 
tinguished persons will not settle matters for us with any 
approach to thoroughness ; what one great or unknown name 
may warrant another will discredit. And all people have their 
psychology ; to repudiate the term is not to abandon the thing. 
The difference between the avowed and the unavowed psycho- 
logy is that the one, however invalid, is an honest endeavour 
to see things as they are, and the other is a refusal to look beyond 
an arbitrarily limited experience and horizon. 

Besides, it would undoubtedly be found out that many dis- 
putants who had mutually committed themselves to partisanship 
from having called one another names, such as “ humanist” or 
“naturalist,” are really about matters of practice in accord. 
.Even amidst the nebulous controversy that arose last autumn in 
the newly consecrated section of the British Association, there 
was, as this journal remarked, a singular unanimity about im- 
portant middle axioms. Of course no less than this should be 
expected when so much of the foundation of a science is of 
necessity to be sought in the details of daily practice derived 
from secular tradition. People have educated, and educated 
well, for many generations ; just as they built houses and 
bridges, and built them well, long before the use of squared 
paper made engineering easier than it was before. Education, 
too, has its squared paper, perhaps ; though squared paper is 
not the whole of education. We cannot, in the meantime, affect 
to be surprised when we find that there is a good deal of 
material in education ready to our hands on which controversy 
need not, for the present at all events, be pushed to meta- 
physical bases. And effort organized without prejudice may do 
aor deal to get some sort of order—that is, science—out of 
chaos. 

Education, both in general and in detail, has all through the 
ages here and there attracted the attention of great thinkers ; 
and educational theory, like educational practice, has shared 
the phases and fortunes of other branches of philosophy and 
politics. Occasionally a prophet has arisen, like Rousseau, who 
has expounded to his generation theories of politics and educa- 
tion together with momentous effect. Sometimes, as was the 
case with Comte, the apostles have swallowed their master’s 
general formulas, and followed, in practice, their own pre- 
judices. But the attention given to the subject has tended 
to become more and more one-sided. It has tended toconcern 
itself with the matter of instruction rather than with the person, 
the object of education. When the great Greek philosophers 
brought philosophy from the clouds to the earth, from physical 
to ethical speculation, they were amply justified by the fact that 
physical speculation was often visionary, and produced poor 
results in practice, whereas speculation in ethics and logic was 
based on solid grounds of experience, and therefore promised 
real guidance to action. Unfortunately, for a long time their 
deliverances were regarded not merely as starting points of 
operation, but as bases for building a whole superstructure 
of inferred knowledge and discipline. For the limitations of 
subject-matter imposed on them by the conditions of the know- 
lege of their time were long accepted as fixed and final, until 
the growing weight of discovery burst open the closed doors 
and compelled education to admit the claims of a host of 
active ideas, fresh systems of facts, new sciences, to be repre- 
sented in the equipment of men for life. Thus, the physical 
sciences have conquered places for themselves in curricula. 
Whatever they were to Plato and his contemporaries, for us 
they occupy a very large area of human interest. Our con- 
ceptions of the world, as well as a thousand circumstances of 
our lives, have given them a universal import and meaning. 

But, unfortunately, the importunity of these claimants, and 
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the transformations which they have effected and are ever 
effecting in the conditions of living, have absorbed too ex- 
clusive an attention. We are in imminent danger of forgetting 
that, if they are each to have a proper share with other in- 
terests in influencing the development of immature individuals, 
some order must be preserved amongst them ; that they must 
be brought into rational relation with a finite and complex 
intelligence ; that we cannot all know, much less do, all things. 
There is both a hierarchy in the sciences and a law in the 
development of man. To ignore either side of the equation is 
a gross offence against scientific method, whoever commits it, 
and can lead to no profitable result. Together with the 
materials for education, it is our bounden duty to consider the 

erson to be educated as well. What combination is best for 

im, and for him in manifold? The fallacy of composition is 
particularly perilous in the practice of education. 

To those who watched, without prejudice, the discussions in 
the new section of the British Association last autumn, few 
things were so interesting as the frequent ignorance of dis- 
putants concerning the cardinal points to be ascertained and 
the endeavours already made to arrive at them. All sorts of 
mouldering bones were dug up and rearticulated. The question 
was sometimes propounded as the case of the naturalists 
against the humanists ; sometimes as science against classics ; 
sometimes as the canons of sacred induction against the poor 
old battered syllogism ; sometimes as the merchant and manu- 
facturer against the don ; sometimes as Tom, Dick, and Harry 
against the arrogant and supercilious schoolmaster ; and very 
generally as the spirits of light against the powers of dark- 
ness. And, for at least one well informed speaker, the last 
word on the subject has been said by Mr. Spencer: “ Causa 
finita erat.” 

If it is only to clear these irrelevances out of the path of 
reform, the new section of the British Association may perform 
a work of enduring value. In truth, most of these and such- 
like questions—at all events, as they are understood by their 
propounders—have little purpose except for histories of educa- 
tional theory. The problem which we have to solve to-day is 
how we can to-day influence adolescents for their good or (for 
the things are inseparable) the good of their world. This is 
the thing that matters. Ifa really scientific approach is made 
to the problem, we may expect that the great issue will be 
recognized as concerning, primarily, the future of the child, 
not of a class, or interest, or even of a science; and, if this 
is so, then we must not beat about the bush, but satisfy our- 
selves and other people what we would have, what we really 
desire the finished product of education to be. As matters 
stand, it is clear from the proceedings of the new section, if no 
other evidence were forthcoming, that there is a most marked 
discord amongst our guides as to the end to which education 
is to be devised and directed. 

The very first discussion laid bare the earnest desire of one 
class of enthusiasts to devote the chief energies of national 
education to the production of an ample supply of young per- 
sons who could make themselves useful in a merchant’s office 
on (or before) their fifteenth birthday. And this, if you please, 
was discussed as a prime question of the “science” of educa- 
tion. Even when the interests of the employer or the “ con- 
sumer” were relegated to a proper place, the dominant idea 
was the rivalry of studies, rather than the necessity of determ- 
ining the proper destination of the pupil and his preparation 
for it. There was a constant tendency for speakers to present 
themselves as partisans of a particular gymnastic, or at all 
events, to be so considered by others who were themselves 
partisans. Even Mr. Price’s admirable examination of the 
claims of economics as a general study still left on the mind a 
sense of incompleteness and partiality. It is true enough that 
the study of economics has the vast merit of widening the 
area of observation and reasoning, and of being at the same 
time in perpetual contact with “facts” ; but, having in view the 
youth of the new section, it certainly seemed that so special a 
study as economics could not profitably be considered in rela- 
tion to a general scheme of education until some such scheme 
has been constructed, expounded, and discussed. 

A nearer approach to reality was made when controversy 
turned on the methods of teaching a single subject of universal 
application, such as mathematics. This brings the specialists 
and the experts together to some profit. For no one disputes 
the right of mathematics to a large place in a complete or 
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integral curriculum. If itis not the basis, as Comte would have 
it, of the pyramid of studies proper, it is, at all events, the 
necessary cement of all the layers of sciences that build the 
pyramid ; so that the means by which it can best be taught can 
be discussed without many preliminaries. And this order of 
preoccupation has the merit that it is taken in the true spirit 
of the positive philosophy, little regarded by those who forget 
that Comte deferred study of the subject till after puberty. 

This suggests the line upon which, it would seem, immediate 
advance can be made. We must have temporarily ordered 
curricula, without waiting for vexed questions of psychology to be 
settled either on traditional lines or by the “ genetic” studies 
that have already given much stimulus and caused some 
distraction to the practice of education in both England and 
America. 

Why do we not take various schemes of studies as generally 
accepted in well marked grades of teaching—say the established 
primary, the traditional secondary, and the intermediate or 
“ scientific ” and commercial—and submit them, as “ references,” 
to a board representing high expert knowledge and opinion on 
the practice of organization of education? Let such a board 
appoint in its turn specialist committees in each generally 
recognized “subject,” to report on the scope and method of 
each as a part of instruction, and on, the school time required 
for its proper treatment. Then let the board collate the reports 
of all committees and publish general recommendations there- 
upon. 

Something like this has actually been donein America. The 
National Education Association of the United States of America 
is an incorporated body with funds of $125,000 to $150,000. It 
is something between a Teachers’ Guild and a National Union 
of Teachers as we have them—more popular than the one, more 
disinterested than the other. It holds two conventions a year : 
one, about February, of the superintendents of education from 
various States ; and the other, in July, for teachers of all grades. 
The Council comprises, it would appear, two representatives 
from each State elected for life, who fill up any vacancies which 
may occur in their body. 

In July, 1892, this National Council appointed a Committee 
of Ten to hold conferences of teachers of each principal subject 
which entered into the programmes of secondary schools in 
the United States of America, and into the' requirements for 
admission to college ; each conference to consider “the proper 
limits of its subject, the best methods of instruction, the most 
` desirable allotment of time for the subject, and the best methods 
of testing the pupils’ attainments therein.” Each conference 
was to contain representatives of different parts of the country. 
A committee was thus appointed to select members and arrange 
meetings for conferences, nine in number; members were 
selected, and conferences met and reported to the Committee 
of Ten, whose general report, in December 1893, contained 
a summary and appreciation of the work of the conferences and 
heir several recommendations. 

The value of these documents it is impossible to exaggerate. 
There is nothing exactly like them known to me. The basis of 
the inquiry is democratic in the best sense, for it consists of 
the testimony of working teachers and experts ; it is not merely 
official, imposed on the rest of the world by superior persons of 
none but hierarchical qualifications. Nor was it conducted in 
the interests of any special study or set of studies, nor were the 
deliverances of the nine several conferences left sprawling in 
mid-air ; they were brought together on solid earth, considered 
in one general summary by the original Committee of Ten. 

A work of like importance, but more specialized, was that of 
the Committee of Seven appointed in 1896 by the American 
Historical Association. Of the seven persons composing this 
Committee one was actually teaching in aschool and three had 
previously been teachers, the minority being “specialists” 
actively interested for years in the general problems under 
consideration. 

In February, 1893, the National Educational Association set 
on foot an inquiry relating to primary education similar to that 
conducted by the Committee of Ten for secondary schools ; this 
new body was the Committee of Fifteen. It subdivided into 
three smaller committees charged to consider, in detail, the 
training of teachers, the correlation of studies in elementary 
education, and the organization of the city school systems. 

Again, in 1895, this truly National Association appointed a 
Committee of Twelve to report on problems of education in rural 
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districts, and the questions discussed were propounded as school 
maintenance, supervision, supply of teachers, instruction, and 
discipline. 

At the instance of the same great patriotic and enlightened 
body, a Committee of Twelve, nominated by the Modern 
Language Association of America, reported, in December, 
1898, on the place and methods of modern language teaching. 

If the British Association can do anything for English educa- 
tion in any degree like what has been done by the great society 
on the other side of the Atlantic, it will, indeed, have deserved 
well of teachers ; but it must be remembered that the interests 
of the English corporation are not educational, and that it has 
not the broad base of the American work which has done so 
much for American educators. Is it too late to ask the Univer- 
sities to provide, beg, or borrow the comparatively small sums 
which would be necessary to organize, say, three committees 
for British guidance? Of course, the American reports, to- 
gether with the documents, often so valuable, issued from Mr. 
Sadler’s office at the Board of Education, would form a good 
beginning for work ; but we want a national system of our own, 
consonant with our own traditions, habits, and institutions. 
And one thing to me seems certain—that it is from our English- 
speaking and English-thinking cousins that our best help will 
come ; if for no other reason, at least because their plans and 
practices are not imposed on them from above, but adapted by 
active teachers themselves to meet conditions of which they 
themselves have become aware by patient common investiga- 
tion. i 

Work like this, resulting from the co-operation of the Univer- 
sities (new and old), the schools, and associated experts, in 
questions of general educational interest, would necessarily have 
an authority far greater than the epigrams of eminent persons 
or powerful newspapers, who at present possess and obsess the 
public ear, or even of an unrepresentative council, however 
strong. It would give us solid ground to go upon, the results 
of some kind of practical philosophy, without the illness that 
attends such things—the controversies which they excite. The 
first work of the British Association has too narrow a basis, 
and provides for no reference to a moderating authority which 
we can all respect ; it is doomed, therefore, to be ineffectual. 
A larger scheme would not, indeed, even if completed, make 
education at once “scientific” ; but it would be the first step 
in the right direction—it would give us the cream of current 
Opinion. The general consensus of sound empirical opinions in 
such matters as politics, morals, and education is good ground. 
Let us ascertain it. “Science” will, after all, not do much 
more in this region than find reasons for what has been done 
off and on since the making of man. 


HINTS ON MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 
By A FAHRENDER SCHULER. 


HE need of a more intense and intelligent study of modern 
languages has of late been urged so loudly, both in 
Europe and America, that the subject has finally been taken up 
by Prime Ministers and head masters, and it seems reasonable 
to hope that a rift has at last appeared in the clouds of pedantic 
controversy enveloping the sun of the “right method,” and 
that we are on the way towards the discovery of the proper 
objects and ideals which should stimulate us. 

The war, whilst it lasted, was not without its humorous side. 
The old school—whose adherents urged that the learning of 
endless exceptions, the plodding through of innumerable dis- 
connected sentences devoid of meaning, the laborious manufac- 
ture of that strange patchwork “school French” and “school 
German” ; who urged that all this was a most excellent “ mental 
training,” and who regarded the study of literature merely as a 
continuous confirmation of the rules of grammar and syntax— 
are gradually passing away. But the victorious opponents are 
somewhat like the present opposition—full of life and vigour, 
but without a definite and uniform policy, and without a leader. 
Thus it happens that, as Mr. Tarver, of Eton, confesses, the 
place of modern languages in our school curricula is not yet 
established. 

The so-called reformers have a certain difficulty in nomen- 
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clature. We hear of the “new” method, forgetting that the 
same principles obtained in Germany more than a hundred and 
fifty years ago ; we hear of “ imitative,” “ direct,” and “ natural ” 
methods. The name, after all, is of small consequence. We 
are only seeking that method which appeals to our ideas of 
common sense. It is good to see the fiery enthusiasm of those 
who wish to push their own hobby to the front ; of M. Gouin, 
with his opera-bouffe methods ; of Viëtor, with the scientific 
study of phonetics; of Walter, the strenuous advocate of 
Realien or the language of everyday life. It is for us to calmly 
criticize and take up our own line. 

Each teacher must think for himself and teach according to 
his own lights and convictions. The rash laying down of 
dogmas is absurdly futile ; the great pedagogue Herbart never 
wrote anything until he had matured it in his mind ; and well 
does John Russell Lowell say : 


Words, if you keep ’em, pay their keep, 
And gabble’s the short cut to ruin. 


I hope, therefore, you will understand that the words I have 
to say are simply put forward in hopes that they may be 
useful for stimulus and suggestion, and in no wise imagine that 
I am so arrogantly stupid as to attempt in any way to lay down 
the law. 

I will begin with a few words about the objects or aims we should 
have before us, then survey as rapidly as possible the methods to 
be pursued, and finally submit for your discussion a few of the 
problems which should interest teachers of all faculties ; for 1 
take it that we look upon ourselves as hearty co-workers, and 
not jealous rivals. We have before us an ideal object and a 
real object ; it is our business to see how best they may both 
be harmoniously combined into oge central educational object. 
The ideal object is to arouse sympathy for the foreign language, 
people, and country ; to combat our insular prejudice—not, 
mind you, to produce that colourless curse, cosmopolitanism, 
nor blind imitation or admiration, but rather to open out our 
pupils’ minds to a cordial appreciation of what is excellent 
abroad. The real object is to cultivate an ability to read, 
understand, write, and speak the foreign language. Dr. Breul 
lays principal stress on fluent and intelligent reading, Dr. 
Wendt on fluent speaking and understanding. Both appear to 
me equally important. And the one central object is so to 
stimulate and interest our pupils that, on leaving school, they 
will not look upon modern languages as pitfalls for the unwary, 
but will have so acquired a taste for them that they will feel 
inclined to pursue their studies independently for themselves. 

Before reviewing the methods, I will assume that the teacher 
is a fluent speaker of the language he is teaching ; that he has 
been philologically trained in it, and that he is acquainted 
with the life, history, and development of the foreign people. 
I can, for instance, imagine nothing more ludicrous than a 
master laboriously drilling in pronunciation from a phonetic 
handbook, or directing a conversation taken bodily from one of 
the numerous “manuals.” And here is at once a problem. It 
takes some time and not a little money to learn a foreign 
language conversationally ; with the present “ attractions” how 
can we expect to obtain duly qualified teachers ? 

As regards method, Mr. Siepmann’s suggestion at a meetmg 
of the Modern Language Association appears the most rational 
—namely, for lower forms, conversation; for middle forms, 
grammar ; and for higher forms, literature. There is no dif- 
ficulty in getting small boys to talk in the foreign language ; 
their organs are pliable, they easily get a fair pronunciation, 
and they are really keen on speaking—especially in chorus ; 
they have great powers of imitation, and they are very fond of 
learning by heart. On the other hand, they have but small 
reasoning powers, and no sense for the abstract. Then why 
learn abstract grammar? It conveys nothing to them; and 
why make them do exercises ? They only do them mechanically. 
Why not use the tools to hand ; give them plenty of repetition, 
as Prof. Spiers so excellently advised me, and exact fluency in 
reading and speaking? We want encouragement, not restraint; 
freedom, not fetters. Above all, we wish to gain their sym- 
pathy ; to let them feel at the end of each lesson that they 
really possess something, “ Das die Schüler etwas haben,” as 
Prof. Rein continually emphasized to me. Always speak in 
French or German ; make topical allusions ; arouse curiosity 
and sustain life and activity; make them change places, 
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dramatize pieces, write on the blackboard, and correct one 
another. The conversation above all must not be forced, 
stilted, or mechanical. 

In the middle forms the grammar is tightened up and 
systematized, and more attention 1s paid to a close analysis of 
the text. The exercises are based on the Reader—permutations 
and combinations of the words and phrases occurring in the 
text to test the application of their grammatical knowledge ; 
but no sentence is devoid of meaning—it is either topical, or 
amusing, or conveys some thought to the pupil. 

In the upper forms an attempt should be made to cultivate an 
appreciatien of style ; and therefore free essays are good. A little 
philology may be taught casually ; the text is carefully chosen 
to illustrate French history and culture, which gives excellent 
opportunity for essays, proses, and many various exercises. 

But, I insist again, the method is not everything : the indi- 
viduality of the teacher is of far greater importance. The most 
attractive lesson I have attended was given in Altenburg by a 
lady teacher to a class of girls between sixteen and seventeen 
years old. They had only been doing English for two years ; 
yet they were able to read and speak fluently and even 
elegantly. Afterwards I discovered that the teacher had never 
studied any method, but simply taught in her own way. 

Lastly, 1 wish to suggest a few words on the following 
points :— 

I. Scholarshifs.—Personally I have a treble dislike to them. 
There is, first of all, the danger that an intelligent boy will be 
pounced upon and sent in for a scholarship for mere adver- 
tising purposes ; secondly, that this boy will be made to 
specialize prematurely, and thus miss the far greater benefit of 
a general education ; and, lastly, that, having obtained the 
scholarship, he may find himself drifting into an academical or 
scholastic career, when he would have done much better had 
he devoted his energies and talents to practical life. I am 
much interested in the encouragement of modern languages ; 
but I am more interested in the consideration of the welfare of 
each individual boy, and I hold it is the duty of a school to give 
to each boy a chance of developing a@é/ his faculties, and, 
further, that a school which turns out one-sided boys, however 
many distinctions it may attain, is not conducted on sound and 
liberal lines. Specialization should be left to the University 
or after-school life. If, therefore, we modern language masters 
can sustain our keenness and standard without the spur of 
scholarships, we may feel reason for self-congratulation. 

2. Place in Curriculum.—! am one of those who hold that 
every subject, if efficiently taught, is equally valuable as a 
means of education, looking upon education as a development 
of the mental and moral powers, rather than a rigid inculcation 
of certain definite knowledge. After all, it is not what we learn 
at school that is of paramount importance, but rather hoz: 
we learn; I would, therefore, wish in no wise for modern 
languages to be raised to pre-eminence more than any other 
subject, but regard them all as equally valuable instruments in 
the harmonious development of all thé faculties. For this 
reason they should be correlated as much as possible with the 
other subjects, so that by supplementing them they may con- 
form to the laws of association. The little boys will be reading 
about the ancient Britons. Let them hear something of the 
old Gauls or the folk-lore and legends of the old Teutons. 
The remote and naive appeals to them Pau Then 
Phædrus goes well with La Fontaine’s fables or Lessing’s 
fables ; Wallenstein, the age of Richelieu, and Cromwell might 
be taken together; Wieland and Spenser, Heine and Byron, 
Victor Hugo and Sir Walter Scott, and many similar groups to 
suit the taste of the individual teacher ; and, lastly, the Germanic 
and Romance languages should be grouped respectively to- 
gether. Prof. Viëtor told me it was unreasonable to expect 
one man to teach two such utterly different languages as French 
and German; rather should one master take up Latin and 
French, another English and German. The comparative 
studies of these two groups, both as regards word structure 
and thought development, presents a most entertaining form of 
instruction. 

3. Realien Question.—It appears to be becoming the craze 
now to teach the language of everyday life in our class-rooms. 
The idea is imported from Frankfurt. I myself saw there a 
whole hour devoted to the discussion of a game of cricket in 
much this way: “Who did him out? Charles did him out. 
With what ball did he him out? He did him with the third 
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ball out.” And soon. These were fifth-form boys. Again, in 
Jena I heard some sixth-form boys solemnly reading a text 
about a dinner party at Mrs. Brown’s, with a detailed vocabulary 
of the bill of fare, dresses, tittle-tattle, &c. ; then these big 
fellows recited one after another: “Those Evening Bells, 
those Evening Bells.” Prof. Spencer has imported the same 
method over here. He has aclass of adults ; he sets up a map 
before them : “ What is that?” he cries in German. ‘“ That is 
England.” “Is that England?” “Yes, that is England.” 
And so on. Surely these trivialities are best learnt casually and 
naturally in the foreign country itself; even if introduced 
at all into our schools, then only casually and tapically, and 
grouped round the Reader, as Klinghardt suggests. The 
lesson in itself should never be trivial, never barren ; to quote 
Dr. Breul: “We must not degrade the study of modern 
languages to a successful analysis of the various types of 
business letters or newspaper articles, or an acquisition of a 
certain amount of everyday prattle ; but it is our duty to teach 
modern languages in schools as one of the most valuable 
elements in a truly liberal education.” Yes, indeed. It were 
surely far better to devote that time to an intelligent and 
scholarly study of some literary masterpiece, where the pupil 
learns to refine his taste and ennoble his thought. 

4. German to Sixth Forms.—l believe it will soon become 
customary in most of our secondary schools to drop French in 
favour of German as the boys enter the sixth form. Here, then, 
we have to begin teaching a new language with boys who have 
already been through a good literary training. From the very 
beginning, then, the lessons must not be dry ; they must not be 
trivial ; the boys must at once be introduced to something that will 
interest them and gain their sympathy and admiration. Hold- 
ing that pronunciation and fluency must be vigorously attempted 
from the first, and recognizing that poetry is easier to read and 
retain than prose, I began at once with Goethe’s ballads— 
allowing no notes or grammars—and explaining everything my- 
self. The poems were read until fluency was produced—above 
all was emphasis insisted on in order to cultivate Sprachgefiihl, 
then the vocabulary and grammar abstracted—at first only the 
most elementary forms ; uncommon words and difficult passages 
were slurred over. At the end of the first term the whole gram- 
mar was systematized out into a skeleton scheme and carefully 
studied. The boys took the greatest pleasure in studying the 
contents of these beautiful ballads, and I did my best to bring 
out the zsthetic and literary beauty. Then the words were 
written up on the blackboard and compared with the English 
words—being written of course in syllables—hence were de- 
duced the ordinary phonetic laws. In a short time the meaning 
could be guessed of many strange words by taking them to 
pieces. The poems would finally be paraphrased into ordinary 
colloquial German and dictated. Afterwards the paraphrase 
would be done in English and translated into German. 
Numerous questions were of course asked in German on the 
contents of the poems, which had to be answered in German. 

Translation Question.—Translation should be only a means 
to an end. The ordinary schoolboy translation is a terrible 
production ; and yet it must be exacted as a test that the 
text is properly understood. Here we have, over again, the 
champions of mental training advocating the importance of 
translation. Certainly an elegant and idiomatic translation 1s 
an excellent training, which should be cultivated from time to 
time ; but it in no wise helps us to learn the modern language ; 
on the contrary, it is a distinct check, as it diverts our thought 
from the foreign to the native language. And yet the lessons I 
heard given by Director Walter, who explained the unknown 
words and idioms by explanations in the foreign language, and 
the paraphrases of the boys themselves, did not particularly 
edify me ; it appearéd to me a roundabout way of doing things, 
and rather a waste of time. And I had the feeling as if some 
obscurity still remained—as if the text was not fully understood. 
On the other hand, it is interesting and stimulating to be con- 
tinually comparing the foreign language with the mother 
tongue, then again to read over the piece and drop the native 
language altogether. 

Free Composttion.—-\ have already said hard words as re- 
gards proses. It is difficult enough to translate French or 
German into elegant and idiomatic English ; how supremely 
absurd, therefore, is it to expect that boys can rise to what is 
to them an almost impossible task! Instead, therefore, of 
exacting from them this soul-deadening, mechanical, colourless 


wish-wash, free essays on subjects with which they are well 
acquainted, for preference in connexion with the text, might, 
with advantage, be demanded. Thus would they be compelled 
to exert their powers of thought and originality, and give proof 
of their capabilities of appreciating and assimilating the 
beauties and elegancies of the texts they had been studying. 
Thus, too, would proof be obtained of true pedagogical pro- 
gress in thought, refinement, and cultivation of taste. In 
France literary criticism is a fine art ; no other nation is in 
any way so fastidious in its choice of words and phrases, both 
in speaking and writing. Why not, therefore, take every 
advantage of such excellence, throw ourselves into the genius 
of the people, and invite from our pupils attempts at the same 
refinement? By careful reading and free essays I have 
obtained excellent results from boys who have had no long 
training in French. They soon became very keen on cul- 
tivating their style and noting their progress. 

Pronunciation.—The German Emperor has recently de- 
manded that the pupils in secondary schools be taught to 
speak the foreign language, and the like will soon be exacted in 
this country ; so with the little boys the start must be made. 1 
have not made a study of phonetics, so cannot speak with 
authority ; but I saw some interesting and successful lessons 
given in Frankfurt and Gera. I certainly think the teacher 
ought to have had a phonetic training ; but I can hardly believe 
in presenting the phonetic tables to the boys—they are abstract, 
and, therefore, do not appeal to them. Dr. Findlay advised 
me against their use. In the Frankfurt A/usterschule liberal 
hours are allotted to modern languages. With the limited 
time at the disposal of the majority of us such experiments are 
as yet scarcely feasible. 

Modern Languages at Universities——It has seriously been 
urged in Tke Journal of Education by Mr. Oscar Browning that 
only modern languages should be taught at the Universities, 
and that the medizval and old texts, as well as the study of 
philology, should be abandoned. Surely it requires no words 
from me to point out the hopeless fallacy of such a contention. 
If we study a language, must we not study it historically? And 
are we to be deprived of the pleasure of making the acquaint- 
ance of the charming old French pastorals, the literary move- 
ments of the sixteenth century in France ; the grand old German 
sagas and the delightful songs of the Afinnesanger and Meister 
sånger? Really the crass materialism of some people knows 
no bounds. We do not go up to the University to “ complete” 
our studies—we go up to widen our horizon, to develop our 
power of criticism and comparison. Dr. Breul is never tired of 
telling his pupils that when they have taken their degree they 
merely stand on the threshold of the gates of learning. Even 
Prof. Viétor, who has brought about the whole Reform move- 
ment, says, on this subject: “A philological faculty must be 
taught in its historical development. The school must give 
boys an all-round education ; the University must bring adults 
to scientific independence.” Surely there is abundance of time 
when one has left the University to make oneself acquainted 
with the present-day literature, and how infinitely more in- 
teresting does it then become when we have fixed standards by 
which so to measure it ! 

Interest and Stimulus.—lf our boys, on leaving school, look 
back with loathing on their studies, and with joy “shut up 
their beastly books for ever,” then, no matter how much exact 
knowledge we have slogged into them, we may regard our- 
selves as failures ; if, on the other hand, they have taken such 
a liking to their work that they will pursue it further for them- 
selves, we may feel duly gratified. Let me conclude by the 
words of Herbart: “To be tedious is the direst sin of in- 
struction. The privilege of a teacher it is to skim over steppes 
and morasses ; if he cannot always wander in pleasant valleys, 
he gives exercises in mountain climbing and rewards by the 
beautiful views.” 

Authorities Consulted.—Kliinghardt, “Drei Jahre Erfahr- 
ungen mit der imitativen Methode”; Walter, “ Die Reform 
des neusprachlichen - Unterrichts”; Spencer, “Aims and 
Practice of Teaching”; Breul, “The Teaching of Modern 
Languages” ; Brebner, “The Teaching of Modern Languages 
in Germany” ; Viëtor, “ Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren” ; 
Quiehl, “ Französische Aussprache und Sprachfertigkeit” ; 
Barnett, “ Common Sense and Education : Linguistic Study”; 
Russell, “German Higher Schools”; Albalat, “La Formation 
du Style.” 
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CALENDAR FOR OOTOBER. 


[Vems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 237d inst.) 


Return forms. 


1.—London University Exam. for D. Lit. 
Latest day for return- 


1.—Army Exams., Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
ing forms. 

1.—Board of Education Scholarships Exam. Apply for permission 
to sit. 

1.—Oxford Exams, for Women. First Public Exam. Holy Scripture. 

3-—Return forms for Cambridge Local and Preliminary Local Exam. 
Last day. 

3.—Teachers’ Guild Discussion. North London Coll. School, 8 p.m. 
Curricula and Specialisation. 

4 (and following Saturdays).—Froebel Society Classes, St. Martin’s 
Schools, Adelaide Place, Charing Cross. Apply to Secretary, 
Miss Noble. 

7.—Royal University, Ireland, Scholarship Exams. 

7-10.—Church Congress at Northampton. Tickets and Guide from 
Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

8.—College of Preceptors Evening Meeting. 

it tite Board Royal Academy of Music School Exam. Return 
orms. 

9.—Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary Exam. for Candidates for 
Holy Orders. 

9.—St. David’s College, Lampeter, Matriculation. 

9.—Durham University Admission, Entrance Scholarship, and First 
Year Exams. 

10.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Return forms for B. Mus. and D.Mus. 

10-11.—Dundee University College Entrance and Scholarships Exams. 

11, 18, 25.—King’s College, Saturday Morning Lectures to Teachers. 
October 11, 25: Mr. Adamson’s course on ‘‘ Comenius and 
the Beginning of Modern Educational Theory,” at 11.30 a.m. 
October 18: Prof. Hudson's course on ‘‘ The Teaching of 
Mathematics,” at 10 a.m. October 25: Prof. Victor Spiers’s 
course on ‘‘ The Practical Teaching of French,” at 10 a.m. 

12.—London University Intermediate B. Mus. Exam. Notice of entry 
and Musical Exercise. 

15.—Ireland, Intermediate Education Board. Last day for sending 
claims for fees and applications for Examinerships. 

15.—Dublin University (Trinity College) Entrance Exams. 

15.—Post Prize Competitions for The Journal of Education. 

15-16.—Law Society Preliminary Exam. 

16.—London University Exam. in Teaching. Return forms. 

17-18. —Private Schools’ Association Conference at Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. October 17, 7.30 p.m., Recep- 
tion and Conversazione. October 18, 10.30 a.m., Morning 
Session; 2.15 p.m., Afternoon Session; § p.m., General 
Meeting ; 7 p.m., Dinner. 

17.—Edinburgh University Entrance Exam. 

17.—Glasgow University. Send in names for Exams. in Theology. 

18.—College of Preceptors Council Meeting. 

19.—London University B.Mus. and D. Mus. Exams. Return forms. 

20.—London University Intermediate Laws and LL.B. Exams. 

21.—Southwark Educational Council. Meeting at St. Olave’s Gram- 
mar School, 7.30 p.m. Address by the Rev. the Hon. Canon 
Lyttelton. 

22.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the November issue of The Journal of Education. 

23.—Froebel Society Lecture, ‘‘ Field Excursions with Children,” 
tare M. Simpson, at Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, 
at 8 p.m. 

23.—Return forms for College of Preceptors Pupils’ Certificate and 
Lower Forms Exams. 

23-24.—Glasgow University Exams. for Bursaries in Theology. 

27.—London University B.A. and B.Sc. Exams. begin. 

27.—London University M.B. Exam. begins (Pass and Honours). 

27 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the November issue of Zhe 
Journal of Education. 

28-30.—King’s College, Women’s Department, Special Courses. 
October 28 and following Tuesdays at 3, ‘‘ Principles of 
House Decoration ” (Miss Charles); October 28 and following 
Tuesdays at 12, ‘*The Art of Expression in Everyday 
Matters ” (Miss Faithfull and Miss Kempe) ; October 29 and 
following Wednesdays at 3, ‘* Beethoven” (Mr. Gustav 
Ernest) ; October 30 and following Thursdays at 2.30, 

‘* Astronomy ” (Mr. J. B. Dale). 

a College of Physicians, Ireland. Return forms for Licentiate 

xam. 


31.—Royal Academy of Music L.R.A.M. Exam. Return forms. 
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31.—Cambridge Higher Local Exam. Return forms. 
31.—Surveyors’ Institution. Return forms for Professional Associate 
and Fellowship Exams. for March. 


The November issue of The Journal of Education will be published 
on Friday, October 31, 1902. 


WINTER SESSION OR MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS. 


September 29.—University College, London; Birkbeck Institution ; 
Northampton Institute ; City of London College, Moorfields ; 
South-Western Polytechnic, Chelsea. 

September 30.— University College, London. 

October 1.—Cambridge University 3 Sheffield University College ; 
Royal College of Art ; Bangor University College; Birming- 
ham University ; Medical Schools of Owens College, Man- 
chester, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Middlesex Hospital, London 
School of Medicine for Women, Dental Hospital of London, 
Charing Cross Hospital, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Univer- 
sity College, London, Guy’s Hospital, London School of 
Tropical Medicine, Yorkshire College, Leeds, University 
College, Sheffheld. 

2.—University College, Reading ; Bedford College for Women, 
London; Royal Holloway College; St. David’s College, 
Lampeter ; Durham College of Science; University College, 
Liverpool. 

3-—Medical School of St. Mary’s Hospital. 

7-—Owens College—Arts, Science, and Laws ; University College of 
South Wales, Cardiff; Dundee University College ; York- 
shire College, Leeds. 

8.—University College, Shefheld (Technical). 

10.—Oxford University. 

13.— King’s College, London, Women’s Department. 

15.—University of St. Andrews. 

16.—Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 


HOLIDAY COURSES. 


GRENOBLE.—October 1-31. French. Apply to Monsieur Marcel- 
Reymond, 4 Place de la Constitution, Grenoble. 

NAAS.—November 5-December 16. Sloyd. Apply to Mr. John 
Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

NANCY.—AIl the year round, holidays included. French. Apply to 
Monsieur Laurent, rue Jeanne d’Arc 30, Nancy. 

PARIS.—Christmas and Easter Holidays. French. Apply to W.G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, Isleworth. 


JOTTINGS. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION COuUNCIL.—A considerable number of 
applications have been received for admission to Column B of the 
Register. Delay in notifying the result is inevitable in a great many 
cases. In some—the majority—which depend upon the recognition 
of schools at which the service has been rendered under Regulations 3 
and 4 of the Schedule to the Order in Council, the decision of the 
Board of Education as to the recognition of these schools has to be 
awaited. Other applicants, who have submitted a general standard of 
education for approval under Regulations 3 (1) and 4 (1), must also 
wait till the Board has considered their applications. The suspense is, 
no doubt, trying ; but applicants are asked to remember that, the 
Order in Council being complicated, its interpretation, in very many 
cases, cannot be easy, and must take time. The Council, on re- 
assembling, will accelerate the business to the best of its power. 
Forms of application for Supplemental Registers will not be ready for 
some time, as the arrangements are not completed. 


Mr. Bop ey, the distinguished author of ‘f Modern France,” con- 


tributed lately a voluminous letter to the Saturday Review on the 
modern language question. The letter is a strange medley of sense 
and silliness. His conclusion that French should be taught as a living 
language with a minimum of grammatical technicalities is in theory 
accepted by all schoolmasters—from M. Betis to Canon Bell. His 
dissection—or shall we say, vivisection ?—of a single question in an 
Eton Trials paper on the use of conjunctive and disjunctive pronouns 
is—let us borrow Matthew Arnold’s favourite word—dée. The terms 
may not be happy, and in France they are unknown, but they are 
almost universally employed in England, and the distinction, however 
named, is rudimentary and essential. The technicalities of syntax may, 
as Mr. Bodley contends, be useless, but a knowledge of the elements is 
of some practical utility ; it might, for instance, prevent a critic from 
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such a solecism as ‘‘a knowledge of the laws of orthography are ob- 
viously necessary.” 


EXAMINATIONS should test rather what the scholar can do than 
what he can remember. Here is a good illustration by President 
De Wett Hyde. ‘‘ In writing this article [in the Forum] on the type- 
writer I did not miss in a single instance a letter I wished to strike ; 
but, if you should ask me now where 4, f, n, or v is on the key-board 
which I have been using for the past ten years, for the life of me I 
could not tell you. My fingers know unerringly—that is enough.” 


WE should be curious to see the marble slab lately brought to light 
in the course of the excavations on Mount Kotilyon bearing the 
inscription: ‘‘ Pan, Artemis, and Appolon [séc].” Our faith in its 
genuineness is somewhat shaken by finding in the paragraph of the 
St. James's Gazette which vouches for it the Temple called a Temple 
of Venus, and the famous ancient antiquary changed to Pausanius. 


Is Mr. J. H. Fowler, of Clifton College, correct in his characteriza” 
tion of the newer type of modern side master? ‘He is not often 
intellectual, still less is he literary. His reading of poetry does not go 
beyond Kipling ; in prose we must be thankful if he goes back as far 
as Thackeray.” We hope, and think, that his experience must have 
been unfortunate, and should be inclined to back the modern against 
the classical common room ina taste paper. On the other hand, we 
find that Mr. Fowler’s complaint as to the general tendency to substi- 
tute for the best French and German classics the reading of contempo- 
rary ephemeral literature is a true bill. ‘‘ The cry is for the living 
language, and therefore it is an advantage to have the latest French 
slang.” 


JOKING WITH DIFFICULTY.—‘‘ The system [of authority as opposed 
to individualism] is analogous to the Red Indian plan of squeezing the 
infant’s skull out of its natural shape by means of a board. The Red 
Indian mother uses a wooden board, and Mr. Balfour and his associates 
a School Board. A great deal of money is spent in the latter case, and 
immeasurable harm is done in both instances.”—A. W. Gattie, in the 
Nineteenth Century for September. 


‘© AFTER the Lord Mayor’s Show > Prof. Dewar has diagnosed 
the decline of England’s commercial prosperity, and prescribed for it. In 
the last Fortnightly the Rev. J. Gregory Smith follows suit: ‘‘The 
remedy lies not in the accumulation of scientific paraphernalia in our 
schools, . . . but sound, sensible teaching,” t.e., as previously defined, 
“the Church Catechism, the foundation of what is upright and noblest 
in the character of our nation.” The thing itself is not rare, but we 
wonder how it found its way into the Fortnightly. 


WE have received from Mr. Robert Boyle a mounted diagram, illus- 
trating his system of ‘‘air-pump” ventilation, more particularly as applied 
to schools, which diagram he has generously offered to present to the 
schools of this country. The ordinary sale price of the diagrams is 
stated to be two guineas. 


“To my mind the really appalling thing is not that the Germans have 
seized this or that industry, or even that they may have seized upon a 
dozen industries ; it is that the German population has reached a point 
of general training and specialized equipment which it will take us two 
generations of hard and intelligently directed educational work to 
attain. It is that Germany possesses a national weapon of precision, 
which must give her an enormous initial advantage in any and every 
contest depending upon disciplined and methodized intellect.” —Prof. 
Dewar at Belfast. 


Tue Archdeacon of Carmarthen at the St. David’s Diocesan 
Conference made an interesting estimate of the financial aspect of the 
new Bill. It gave to the ratepayers of Wales and Monmouthshire, 
taken as a whole, a Treasury grant sufficient to cover the entire cost of 
all the Church schools, with £5,711 to spare, and it gave in most 
counties to rate-payers in School Board areas a substantial reduction in 
their present rate. 


Miss L. BRACKENBURY, a First Class in the Moral Science Tripos, 
has been appointed Lecturer at the Cambridge Training College, in the 
place of Miss Ainslie. 


SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING. — The School of Art Wood- 
carving, South Kensington, which now occupies rooms on the top floor 
of the new building of the Royal School of Art Needlework in Exhibi- 
tion Road, has been reopened after the usual summer vacation, and 


some of the free studentships are now vacant. The day classes of the 
School are held from 10 to 1 and 2 to § on five days of the week, and 
from 10 to 1 on Saturdays. The evening class meets on three evenings 
a week and on Saturday afternoons. Forms of application for the free 
studentships may be obtained from the manager. 


‘< For three years he was a student at the St. John’s College, London 
University, gaining there the teacher’s diploma of the first division of 
the first class, by which he was awarded the honorary degree of the 
associated Royal College of Preceptors.’ The clipping is from an 
article on the head master of a local grammar school which appeared 


last month in a newspaper published in one of the big York- 
shire towns. Could confusion be worse confounded ?”— University 
Correspondent. 


ANOTHER benefactor is needed. The University of Melbourne is in 
financial difficulties. Partly owing to frauds practised by its ex- 
accountant, but partly to the average excess of expenditure over income, 
asum of £35,000 must be somehow found. 


Hers is another psychological puzzle taken from the A/orming Post: 
‘ The Lollards were so called because they sang so low at funerals.” 
Whence the confusion of thought ? 


THE baking of bread is a matter of no small importance, and it is 
satisfactory to note that the success of the National School for Bakers 
and Confectioners has necessitated large additions to the building. The 
Technical Education Board bears the greater part of the cost. 


Mr. H. W. MALCOLM has been appointed Lecturer in Physics at 
University College, Bristol. 


THE governing body of a school recently madea first selection o 
nine candidates for the head mastership, each of whom was asked to 
send his photograph. Six of these photographs were promptly re- 
turned with a polite intimation that the candidate was not in the final 
list. Can the Governors have taken a hint from our Holiday Com- 
petition ? 


AT a recent election for nine members of the School Board of 
Wellington, Salop, only some 15 per cent. of the voters on the list took 
the trouble to poll. So the Daily A/ail informs its readers. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Croad, the first, and, possibly, the 
only, Clerk of the School Board for London. Mr. Croad was a Scholar 
of Trinity, took both the Mathematical and the Classical Tripos in 
1853, and spent ten years as a master in secondary schools, including 
Rossall. He is another example of an administrator drawn from the 
public-school class. 


FROM a series of quaint essays given in Church Bells we extract the 
following as an example of the nonsense a badly taught child will 
write :—‘* You can easily tell a drunkard’s heart, it is fat all over, but 
a healthy heart is all nice and lean.” One might think the child was 
accustomed to human vivisection. 


IT is stated that the Coronation mugs presented to the school-children 
at Hastings have the word ‘‘ Brittania ” upon them. Imagine the glee 
of the children in detecting the error. 


Sır A. CONAN DOYLE has presented £1,000 to the University of 
Edinburgh, being the profits on the sale of his South African War 
pamphlet. 


THE following interesting specimen of English, written with the help 
of a dictionary, is printed in the University Correspondent :—“ Most 
highly respectable and well-begotten Sir,—I was to be about to be to 
hear that you was to be about to be to deposit a German master in 
your school. Allow me therefore to be about your kindnesses and 
benevolences. I am most highly respectable and well-begotten, Sir, 
—Your humble domestic, —— ——, Ph.D., M.A., Berlin. P.S.—I 
can make arithmetic, French, and English language.” 


Mr. J. E. ADAMSON, who for twelve years has been a tutor and 
master of method in the Carmarthen Training College, has been appointed 
Principal of the Training College at Pretoria, and sails in October. 


THE favourable opinion expressed on the Twentieth Century Edition 
of Pitman’s ‘‘ Shorthand Instructor” has induced them to issue a 
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Twentieth Century Edition of their ‘‘ Phonographic Teacher, Manual, 
and Reporter.” These new editions are, we understand, now ready. - 


Mr. PARKIN, the biographer of Edward Thring, is in New York 
arranging the conditions of election to a tenure of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships for American students. He has been urging that some American 
millionaire should found similar scholarships in American Universities, 
for the benefit of Englishmen. Assuredly young England might profit 
no less by what he learnt at Columbia or Johns Hopkins than young 
America by Oxford culture. 


Messrs. E. J. ARNOLD & Son, school outfitters, of Leeds, inform 
us that they have purchased from Lewis Hardy, Esq., receiver for the 
debenture holders, the miscellaneous and general stock held by Messrs. 
Moffatt & Paige, of 28 Warwick Lane, London, E.C., and that any 
inquiries for these portions of Messrs. Moffatt & Paige’s stock should be 
addressed to them. 


THE dictionary is a dangerous guide for modern speech. Here is the 
notice that a wine merchant in Holland served upon some English cus- 
tomers: ‘‘ Please return the void pitchers.” 


A HIGH-SCHOOL mistress who had spoken to her form of ‘‘the followers 
of Herod” was startled to find that one girl had written down ‘‘ the 
flowers of heriod.” 


THE Sunday-school teacher was varying the lesson by telling her 
children the story of travellers lost in the snow and rescued by dogs— 
tand they remembered nothing more till they were awakened by feeling 
something warm and soft and woolly. Now, children, what do you 
think it was that had found the travellers ? ”—‘‘ Please, Miss, I know, 
a snake.” 


THE school journey continues to make progress. At the end of last 
term some fifty schoolboys from Manchester went with their teachers for 
a walking tour in the High Peak. 


FOLLOWING upon an inspection by the Board of Education, St. 
Mary’s College, Paddington, has been officially recognized as a training 
college for secondary teachers. 


THE governors of the North-Eastern Counties School at Barnard 
Castle have recently added a large swimming bath to the school. The 
Urban District Council, the water authority, has claimed that the water 
supplied for the bath is not for domestic purposes, and that therefore a 
special rate must be paid. The claim was upheld in the Court of 


Appeal. 


READING COLLEGE has been promoted by the Treasury to the rank 
of a University College, and will therefore receive a Government grant 
of £1,000 annually. 


A NEW volume of historic phrases is shortly to be added to Messrs. 
Sonnenschein’s quotation series. These pearls and mock pearls of 
history, to borrow Mr. Hayward’s happy phrases, should make an 
interesting volume, and Mr. E. Latham, who cdits it, is a painstaking 
scholar. 


OnE of the best object lesson cards we have ever seen is Messrs. 
McDougall’s, on Printing. We have first actual types, which can be 
removed and handled ; then the papier maché mould and the stereo- 
type; then the half-tone process ; and lastly a linotype line—in each 
case the actual object, not a representative. Paper, wool, cotton, glass, 
&c., are treated in the same way on the other cards, the price of which 
varies from 2s. to 3s. 


Mr. J. GRAHAM KERR has been appointed Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Glasgow. 


THe Chair of Pedagogy at St. Andrews, vacant by the lamented 
death of Prof. Meiklejohn, has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
John Edgar. Mr. Edgar was a Snell Exhibitioner at Balliol College, 
and has acted as Honorary Secretary of the Secondary Schoolmasters’ 
Association in Scotland. There was a large field of candidates for the 


post. 


THE University of London has inaugurated its teachers’ side by the 
appointment of three professors—one of chemistry and two of Ger- 
man. The German Professors appointed were Dr. Prietsch and Dr. 
Breul. For the sake of London, we regret that the latter could not 
be induced to leave Cambridge. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC TEACHERS AND THE REGISTER. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—May I crave space for a few words about the require- 
ments of the Supplemental Register? The regulations affecting 
the school teachers, as set forth in the Schedule, are very clear. 
The require (a) a knowledge qualification and (4) a teaching or 
professional qualification. Neither is sufficient without the 
other, and the conditions of both are given in detail. All 
teachers will see that registration on such a basis must at once 
improve their position, and, in fact, make their profession a 
reality and not merely a name. The regulations affecting the 
teachers of special subjects are, on the contrary, extremely 
vague. Their vagueness leads me to suppose that this part of 
the Schedule is merely an outline, and that the conditions have 
yet to be fully considered ; and this is my excuse for trespassing 
upon you. I shall only discuss the position of the music 
teacher. 

There seems to be an impression among the musicians that, 
if they only make a good fight, the music teachers may not be 
required to qualify for the Register in “ Theory and Practice of 
Teaching.” I can hardly believe that the Board of Education 
would give way on this point ; but it is just possible, and, if it 
should do so, it would be a great calamity, not only for the 
public, but for the music teachers themselves, if their leaders 
would but see it. Their ranks are overcrowded. They screw 
up the examinations ;. but candidates screw up, too, and pass. 
Yet those who oppose the idea of training will not see that, while 
anybody who possesses a certificate of musical knowledge is 
free to teach, the overcrowding must increase, and that the pro- 
fession they pride themselves on belonging to is a purely 
imaginary one. 

There could be no better time than the present for pressing 
upon the musicians the need for a “professional” as well as a 
“knowledge” qualification for the teacher. Beneath all the 
brave show of examinations and certificates there is a strong 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction. The examination system did 
some good—until it became a craze. It dragged up the stand- 
ard of performance ; it insisted on the theory of music being 
taught, and imposed a better class of music. But the standard 
of intelliyence—that something which cannot be crammed, but 
can quite easily be tested—remains obstinately low ; and the 
best of the examiners, who care more for that than for mere 
executive ability, begin to think that results which do not in- 
clude musical intelligence are hardly worth the cumbrous 
machinery. Some of them even say that the examinations are 
doing more harm than good, and would be glad to have a system 
of inspection instead of it. 

The senior professors at the great music schools would, I 
think, tell you that their work is hampered and made unneces- 
sarily hard by the inefficient teaching which preceded it. They 
spend a good deal of time in trying to evolve order out of chaos. 
They work under a consciousness of a waste of horse-power. 
The fact that at the Royal Academy of Music and all similar 
colleges a class for the “elements of music” is a necessity shows 
how inadequate the previous training of the students has been. 
It is as if, at Oxford or Cambridge, we should find classes in 
which the undergraduates were learning the three R’s. 

The students themselves are not satisfied. They feel that, 
though the special “ Teachers’ Certificate ”—for which all the 
musical bodies now have a separate examination—may justify 
them to the public, it does not justify them to themselves, and 
they begin to ask, “ Why are we not taught to teach ?” 

The very men who maintain that people cannot be taught to 
teach are quite ready and willing to inquire into this method 
and that ; a thing that a couple of years ago they would not have 
dreamt of doing. 

Within the past eight months papers have been read here and 
there on the music teacher’s need of psychology, and I know 
some able men who are actually working at the subject. 

All these are hopeful signs. The iron is getting hot, and the 
Board of Education should have no hesitation in striking. Music 
teachers will kick at being placed on a register with teachers of 
cookery and needlework. And rightly so; for, though, in theory, 
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these teachers need the same kind of preparation, the practical 
issues are not of equal importance. If food is badly cooked, 
people will not eat it, nor will they pay for needlework badly 
done. The public can protect itself against inefficiency. 
But bad music teaching, like other teaching, is hard to detect, 
and the public needs protection. Yet I fear this is not the ob- 
jection of the musicians. They would claim a higher profes- 
sional level without the higher professional qualification, and 
this should decidedly be refused. There is no objection to a 
supplemental register, but I would run a line of cleavage 
throughit. On one side the teachers of music, drawing, and phys- 
ical training, who need a scientific theory of teaching as much 
as the school teachers ; on the other, the manual instructors and 
the teachers of cookery and needlework, for whom the “art of 
teaching” might be enough. 

It may be that the word “ supplemental ” conveys some idea 
of inferior status. Logically, if the same requirements are im- 
posed on all teachers, they should all be on the same register. 
But, when such large numbers are concerned, it is necessary, for 
facility of reference, to have separate divisions for special 
teachers. That, l take it, is all that is meant. 

The qualifications for a place on the Supplemental Register are 
three (page 8 of Order in Council) :—The candidate must pro- 
duce satisfactory evidence (1.) that he has acquired special know- 
ledge of the subject after a thorough course of training ; (ii.) that 
he is competent to teach the subject ; (i1i.) that he has taught the 
subject for a period of not less than two years. 

(1.) is easy enough. There are a great many musical cer- 
tificates that would amply satisfy this requirement. 

(i1.) is the difficulty ; but I do not think it is the business 
of the Kegistration Authority to solve it. The attitude of the 
Board of Education towards the musicians is simply this: 
“You have doubts as to whether. intending teachers can be 
taught to teach; we have no doubts at all. If music is not 
a mere handicraft—if it has an intellectual side—then the 
teaching of it must come under the same general laws as all 
other teaching. It 1s for you to find out how to apply the 
broad principles of teaching to your special subject. Go to the 
Cambridge Training College, the Maria Grey, or any other place 
where teachers are trained, and see if you cannot do some- 
thing analogous to their work. We will give you time.” 

(1i1.) is not a qualification at all. I would suggest the 
substitution of requirement (11.) (2) on previous page (Order in 
Council): “must have passed an approved examination in the 
theory of teaching, have spent one year asa student-teacher, ... 
and have produced evidence of ability to teach,” omitting the 
words “ata recognized school.” There are many schools where 
the general teaching is good enough for recognition ; very few 
where the music teaching (piano, singing, violin, &c.) has any 
cohesion, any unity of method or of aim. Teaching under 
supervision is necessary ; but, if the supervisor is only a rule-of- 
thumb teacher, it is useless as training, for the whole idea of 
training rests on the supposition that the practice shall be 
correlated to some kind of theory. 

It was suggested to me bya head mistress that the music 
teachers, while qualifying in music at their own colleges, might 
attend a day training college for the theory of teaching ; but 
this would not meet the case at all. They might listen to 
lecture after lecture without hearing a single instance of method 
taken from the teaching of their own subject ; for, though the 
general principles are the same for all, the entire “thinking 
material” of music is different from other material, and needs 
special treatment, It is in the application of the general law to 
the new subject that the student needs so much help. The 
theory, to be fruitful, must be illustrated by practice. The day 
training college arrangement would end in discouragement 
and hopelessness. 

When examined before the Royal Commission in 1895 Sir 
Alex. Mackenzie expressed his conviction that music teachers 
could not be trained—I believe Sir Hubert Parry shares 
that opinion ; but this proves nothing, except that these gentle- 
men—brilliant musicians and composers of the first rank—are 
not also experts in the teaching of children, a different line of 
work altogether. The problem lies entirely outside their 
experience, and they should have no more hesitation in saying : 
“ I know nothing of the theory of teaching or the conduct of a 
practising <chool” than insaying : “I know nothing of electrical 
engineering ro how to run a trolley-car.” Yet, as heads of the 
chief musical colleges, they will, very properly, be consulted ; 


and their opinion, though not likely to affect the opinion of the 
Board of Education, may appear a sericus barrier to its action. 
As a matter of fact, should the problem be solved, I believe no 
one would more truly rejoice than the Principals of the Royal 
Academy and the Royal College. But one thing seems clear : 
if a person cannot train a teacher, he cannot examine a teacher 
(as teacher) nor certify his ability ; and, if an institution says it 
cannot train, its “teachers” certificate is valueless. To 
acknowledge such certificates as sufficient for the Register 
would give good ground of complaint to the other teachers, 
who have to fulfil all the conditions of the professional quali- 
fication. Would it be logical to say to the B.A.: “ Your know- 
ledge certificate is one thing, your professional training quite 
another ; you cannot come on the Register without meeting our 
requirements in theory and practice of teaching,” and to accept 
the Mus. Bac. in virtue of his degree alone? It would be 
illogical and unfair, seeing that the Arts graduate has in most 
cases spent three or four years at a University and had a liberal 
education, while the musical graduate has got up one subject, 
and his general culture often leaves much to be desired. 

There are, no doubt, difficulties all round, but none of them 
insuperable ; and, as a rule, if a certain kind of article is re- 
quired, the machinery for producing it is forthcoming. Fifty 
years ago there was as little provision for the training of the 
school teacher as there is now for the music teacher. The first 
trainers were themselves untrained. They had simply that 
enthusiasm for the work of teaching which compelled them to 
find out the best ways of doing it. They read of the work of 
the older educationists ; they compared methods and tested 
principles in their own practice, and what they found out they 
passed on to others. Ideas were freely exchanged, freely 
acknowledged. They compared notes; they helped one another. 
Only in this way can such a work be accomplished. They toiled, 
not each for himself, but all for education. But their work was 
slower and more difficult than it need have been because they 
had actually to coax students to come and be trained. How much 
more might have been done had their arguments been supple- 
mented by the gentle persuasiveness of a Registration Act! 

The work in the field of musical education may be, in some 
respects, more difficult, and the teachers might be allowed (under 
Regulation 4) a longer time to qualify, say five years instead of 
three. They have less literature of a directly helpful kind ready 
to their hand, fewer methods (with any kind of philosophic 
basis) to compare and learn from ; and they cannot import ideas 
from abroad, for even in Germany pedagogics and music seem 
to be still running on parallel lines. In other respects it should 
be easier. The output of books on the science and art of 
teaching (in general) is now enormous ; the principles they con- 
tain are just what the music teachers need in common with all 
teachers, and these have to be studied in their relation to one 
subject instead of many. Teachers can also, if they will, get 
many hints from their fellow labourers on the other side of the 
hedge ; for, though the seed they are sowing is somewhat dif- 
ferent, fhe soil they are tilling ts the same, and their first necessity 
is to learn the nature of that. The only real difficulty in the 
way is the natural aversion of human nature to any change in 
the existing order of things and its dread of the unknown. A 
powerful lever will be needed to move that, and nothing is likely 
to be effectual but a wise and strong Registration Act. If that 
is applied zew, to. all teachers alike, I venture to say that in five 
or six years’ time the music teachers will be deeply thankful for 
what they now oppose because they do not fully understand it— 
thankful that they were treated lke other teachers and made 
into a profession in spite of themselves. If it is not done now, 
it only means a revival of the whole question a few years hence, 
with the added obstacle of an existing Act of Parliament.—I am, 
Sir, yours truly, NUNC AUT NUNQUAM. 


THE Rev. U. Z. RULE has prepared ‘* Graduated Lessons on the 
Old Testament,” which will be issued in three small volumes for 
school use by the Oxford University Press early this month. The 
work has been edited by the Rev. Ll. J. M. Bebb, Principal of St- 
David’s College, Lampeter. Mr. Rule has followed the text of the 
Revised Version, and has called special attention to the moral and 
religious lessons which may be drawn from the history. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S BOOKS 


WRITE FOR OCOMPLETH LIST. 


FOR OXFORD LOCALS AND PRECEPTORS’, 1903 


Macbeth. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, M.A. ıs. z he Warwick Shakespeare. 
Macbeth. Edited with Introduction and Notes, &c. ıs. [ The Picture Shakespeare. 
Macbeth. Edited by H. C. Norcutt, B.A. 8d. | Junior School Shakespeare. 


Evangeline. Edited with Introduction, Notes, &c. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 
Talisman. Blackie’s School and Home Edition. Cloth, 1s. 
Gallic War—Books IV., V., Vi. Edited by Professor Jons Brown, M.A. Illustrated. Book IV., 1s. 6d. ; 


V. and VI., 2s. each. [Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series. 
Horace—Odes, Ill., IV. Edited by SrerHeN Gwynn, B.A. 1s. 6d. each. = [Blackte’s Tilustrated Latin Series. 
Virglil_Aeneid, Book VI. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 2s. [ Blackre’s Illustrated Latin Series. 
Eutropius—Books Í. and fi, Edited by W. Ceci: Laminc, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Blackre’s Ilustrated Latin Series. 
Livy.—Book XXI. Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. 2s. 6d. | Blackie's Ilustrated Latin Series. 


Euripides—Medea. Edited by P. B. Harcompe, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


De Musset— Pierre et Camiile. Specially edited, with Notes, &c., for the Oxford Local Examination. 
With Vocabulary. [ To be ready middle of October. 


Sanderson’s Outlines of the World’s History. Part IV. Modern History specially dealing with 
European History. 2s. 6d. 


NEW FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 


A SKELETON GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Professor H. G. ATKINS, of King’s College. Printed in red and 
black. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

This new book is intended to give the ‘‘irreducible minimum ” of grammar requisite for reading German texts. It is not intended as a 
manual for the study of grammar after the old fashion, that is to say, for grammar’s sake, but rather as a guide for the beginner who proceeds 
direct to the translation of a German text, or begins by grappling with the difhtculties of sea/ German in a similar way by any direct method. 
A feature of the book is the use of red ink to emphasize points of special importance. 


A SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Professor H. G. ATKINS, King’s College, London. ıs. 6d. 


Similar in scope and arrangement to the ** Skeleton German Grammar.” [ To be ready immediately. 


FIRST. STEPS IN GERMAN. By W. ScHotte, Ph.D., and GeorGEe SMITH, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

This book is based throughout on the New Method. The lessons are conversational, and are intended to be used with Holzel’s pictures, 
which are given in the book. An interesting section consists of German songs with music, the authors holding that these facilitate and 
lend interest to the acquirement of German pronunciation. 

A GERMAN GRAMMAR. By W. ScHoLte, Ph.D., and GEorGE SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


A systematic companion to ‘* First Steps in German.” 
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READY IMMEDIATELY. READY IMMEDIATELY, 


Practical | A First 
Book-keeping Greek 


For Commercial Classes. Reader 


With Exercises, Examination Papers, and Answers. By R. A. A. BERESFORD, M.A., Author of “A First Latin 
By WALTER GRIERSON. ıs. 6d. l Reader,” and R. N. DoucLas, M.A., of Uppingham 
This new work is thoroughly interesting and practical. An out- School. 2s. 
standing feature bs the clear and effective method by which the funda- This Reader (a companion to Mr. Beresford’s popular First Latin 
mental principles of book-keeping are explained at the outset, and | Reader) consists of two parts: in the first part each lesson consists of 
emphasised throughout the book. one page, containing an illustration explained by eight or nine simple 
The exercises are specially adapted for Students preparing for Oxford | sentences; the second part consists of stories and anecdotes of greater 
Local and College of Preceptors’ Examinations. length, carefully graduated, and freely illustrated with full-page plates 
All teachers of the subject should see this new and highly practical | and photographs of famous statues and busts. The text is set at the 
work. | Clarendon Press in a large ar and bold type. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LiMiTED, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
GLASGOW; DUBLIN; BOMBAY. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


The Greek controversy has slept during the three months of vacation, 
but will shortly be awakened, no doubt into active life. A committee has 
been formed, containing some moderately eminent names, to collect and 
focus the (doubtless numerous) opinions adverse to any change involving 
the alternative to compulsory Greek in Responsions. A worse danger 
which threatens the reformers, if rumour may be trusted, is the intention 
of some of those who supported the proposed reform to vote against the 
first resolution (which simply affirms the principle of optional alternative) 
because the remaining resolutions do not fit in with their particular view 
of what is desirable. It is well to point out clearly the entire unreason- 
ableness of such action. What is proposed to Congregation is nol a 
statute, but a series of resolutions. The first resolution simply states 
what these persons desire. If this is thrown out, the other resolutions 
are withdrawn, z.e., all chance of reform is for the time lost. If it is 
carried, reform becomes possible ; but the details are still unspecified 
until embodied in a statute. The statute will be framed to meet the 
views of Congregation, as shown by the votes on the other resolutions. 
Therefore, what these people, if they exist at all, ought obviously to do 
is to vote for the first resolution and against any of the others with which 
they do not agree. If they prefer no reform at all to a reform which 
does not exactly carry out their views, they can always vote against the 
statute when it is brought before the House. But to vote against the 
first resolution at this stage is to stultify themselves at the outset. 

The only event of the Long Vacation is the issue of the class lists, 
which appeared this year on August 6 in the special Gazette. In the 
competition of colleges the honours of 1892 go to New College, with 
Balliol (for once) a good second. An analysis of all the class lists 
(Litere Humaniores, History, Law, Theology, Mathematics, Science, 
and English) gives the following results, which may interest some of your 
readers. In the seven schools there were 68 First Classes awarded, 
which fell to the several colleges in the following proportion :—New 
College, 11; Balliol, 10; Christ Church, 6; Trinity, 5; Corpus, 
Magdalen, St. John’s, 4; Queen’s, University, Worcester, 3 ; Brasenose, 
Exeter, Hertford, Pembroke, Wadham, 2; Keble, Lincoln, Merton, 
Oriel, Pope’s Hall, 1. In the School of Litere Humaniores, which 
retains its pre-eminence, the 24 First Class Honours were divided 
among eleven colleges as follows :—New College, 6; Balliol, 4; 
Trinity, 3 ; Christ Church, Corpus, University, Wadham, 2; Brasenose, 
Exeter, Oriel, 1. 

_It may be added that the women students obtained 6 First Classes— 
viz., I in Literze Humaniores, 1 in Natural Science, 3 in History, and 
1 in English. They also won no less than 21 Second Classes in 
the School of Modern History, and 1 in the examination for the B.C.L. 
degree, which is regarded as an especially difficult examination, being 
of the nature of advanced or post-graduate study of law, compared with 
the ordinary Honour School of Jurisprudence. 

Considering that the total number of women students are about equal 
to those of Balliol College, and considerably less than Christ Church or 
New College, the success indicated by the above facts is no inconsider- 
able achievement. 


IRELAND. 


The most important event of the last month, the meeting of the 
British Association in Belfast, is noted elsewhere. The Educational 
Section was generally considered the most interesting in this year's 
meeting. Papers on various aspects of Irish education were read by 
Dr. Starkie, Resident Commissioner of National Education ; Mr. Gill, 
the Secretary of the Department of Technical Instruction ; Mr. Jones, 
of the Belfast Academical Institution ; and the Rev. Andrew Murphy, of 
St. Munehin’s College, Limerick. The last two dwelt on the evils 
of the intermediate system in the past, and expressed considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the present state of things produced by the changes 
made in the system by the Commissioners. Mr. Gills paper was mainly 
an able defence of the teaching of science in secondary schools as part 
of a good general education, and an elucidation of the ideals of his 
Department, which is administering this side in Ireland. 

Dr. Starkie’s address was a passionate philippic against the evils that 
weigh on Irish education, and, while certainly too pessimistic, contained 
what is essentially true. He pointed out the need of a Central Authority 
in education and the co-ordination of its various parts into one system, 
the utter want of training or adequate remuneration for teachers in 
secondary schools, the alarming effects of the examination and payment 
by results system, the want of interest in education among the laity, 
and the evils produced by the clerical dominance. At the same time 
he declared he saw no hope of any improvement in these respects. The 
evils in secondary education which he described are incontrovertible. 
His denunciation of the absorption of all educational posts by clerics 
in Catholic education, including the omnipotence of the clerical 
‘* managers” in the primary schools, confirms what Mr. O'Donnell in 


his recent book has already emphasized. At the same time, the 
National Board itself is open to much criticism in its dealing with the 
primary schools. Moreover, the mode in which education is ad- 
ministered in Ireland prevents the laity taking an interest in it, and 
also the willing raising of local funds to keep the schools in repair and 
generally support education. -© Each school is wholly managed by the 
clerical manager and the Board. The public are not consulted or in- 
formed or allowed the slightest participation in the direction of educa- 
tion. Both the National Board and the Intermediate Board meet in 
profound secrecy, and deliberate and decide on their own responsibility ; 
their proceedings are never reported, they suffer no interference from 
the public, and the latter are naturally wholly ignorant about, and wholly 
uninterested in, the schools. 

Immediately after the close of the British Association meeting a Con- 
ference of Science Teachers, initiated by Miss White, the Principal, was 
held in Alexandra College, Dublin. It met on the afternoons of 
Thursday and Friday, September 18 and 19, and in the morning and 
afternoon of Saturday, the 2oth. Prof. Armstrong ; Prof. Howes; Dr. 
Kimmins ; Miss Clarke ; Mr. Harold Wager ; Prof. M‘Cleiland, F.R.U. ; 
Mr. Culverwell, F.T.C.D.; Dr. Emerson Reynolds, Professor of 
Chemistry, T.C.D.; Dr. Joly, Professor of Geology, T.C.D.; Mr. 
Heller, Organizer of Science Teaching in the National Schools; Mrs. 
Thompson, M.A., of Alexandra College ; Mr. Horace Plunkett ; Mr. 
Gill; Mr. Blair; and Mr. Fletcher, of the new Department, were 
among the speakers, and there was a very large attendance of teachers 
and the general public. The programme and methods of the Depart- 
ment, by which science teaching in Irish secondary schocls is con- 
trolled, were criticized by Dr. Emerson Reynolds, Father Bodkin, and 
a few others, but both were strongly defended by most of the speakers, 
and the scientific men present expressed warm approval of the aims of 
the Department and the syllabus they had issued. Prof. Armstrong 
expressed disappointment that in the Conference the teachers had not 
more fully expressed their difficulties, and so received more practical 
help from the visitors present ; and certainly the remarks of the teachers, 
with some notable exceptions, were insignificant. But undoubtedly 
science teachers must have derived stimulus and many valuable sug- 
gestions from the Conference, though, of course, not the direct benefit 
to be derived from demonstration lessons or personal intercourse with 
the scientific authorities brought together by the Conference. 

The results of the Intermediate Examinations held last June were 
announced early in September. They were not published, but each 
head master was informed as to what his school had done. By this 
method nothing has been made clear as to the number of exhibitions 
that were given, or on what principle prizes, honours, and passes have 
been awarded. Some schools have since announced successes they have 
achieved. It is known that the number of failures in the Preparatory 
and Junior Grade is phenomenal, and great dissatisfaction prevails with 
the state of thinys. 

The Board stated that the Pass Examination would be so easy that 
any pupil fairly well taught could pass it, but they made it necessary to 
pass in six subjects, many of them with long and difficult courses, and 
the papers set were in several subjects far from easy. The method of 
examining, also, by which one examiner set the questions and a number 
of assistant examiners corrected and marked them, is not likely to pro- 
duce good results. No previous revision of the papers set seems to have 
been made by the Board. After a session in which the overwork in the 
schools was serious, the results show that on an average less than 50 
per cent. of the pupils passed. 

The attempts of the Intermediate Board to reform their system perhaps 
demonstrate more clearly than anything else the necessity of abolishing 
such amateur, unpaid management in education, and substituting skilled 
and responsible direction for it—in fact, the Education Department Dr. 
Starkie pleads for. 

Among the most attractive sections in the very successful exhibition 
being held at Cork at present is that of Education, in which educational 
exhibits are shown. They chiefly consist of technical and manual work 
done by pupils. The section is the first of its kind ever shown in 
Ireland. 

The Intermediate Board have published extracts from the reports of 
the temporary inspectors whom they employed last session to visit the 
intermediate schools. The inspectors, Messrs. M. A. Bayfield, C. 
Brereton, W. Cassie, T. M. Roberts, E. S. Shuckburgh, and J. E. A. 
Steggall, began their inspection in October and concluded it in May. 
They visited over three hundred schools, reporting, however, on only 
the intermediate classes, that is, the teaching given to pupils between the 
ages of twelve and seventeen. Apparently only one visit, varying in 
length from two days to half a day, was given to each school. As only 
“ extracts” are published, it may be that the Board have chiefly selected 
those portions in which faults are pointed out, but assuredly the picture 
given of the state of Irish secondary education is extremely depressing. 
Comment is made on the discomfort and want of cleanliness in the boys’ 
schools. In regard to such matters the convent schools are highly 
praised. The state of the buildings and the arrangements in most 
schools are of a low standard, and the pupils often inert and depressed. 
Much fault is found with the slowness of the teaching and the faulty 
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Blackie’s 
Little 
French 
Classics 


Interesting Selections from great French writers, well edited, well printed, 
well bound. Fourpence each book. 


Alphonse Daudet—La Mule du Corneille— Scenes from Le Cid. 
Pape. Edited by H. W. Praston, Edited by Louis A. Barst, B.A., 
M.A. of Glasgow Academy. 

Stendhal—Un Episode de Guerre. 
Edited by J. E. Micugtt, M.A., 
of Westminster School. 

ckmann-Chatrian—Contes Fan- 
tastiques. Edited by Miss Mar- 
GUERITE NINET. 


Michelet — L’Insecte. Selections 
edited by M. GEROTHWOHL, of 
Sir John Cass’s Institute. 


Chateaubriand — Les Martyrs. 
Selections edited by E. T. SCHOE- 
DELIN, B.A., of Highgate School. 


Racine—Les Plaideurs. Edited by 
D. Lowe Turnsuti, M.A., of 
George Heriot’s School, Edinburgh. 


' Musset—Selections in Verse and 
Prose. Edited by F. W. B. Smart, 
M.A., of Eastbourne College. 


Write for 
Blackie's Complete 


Modern Language 
List. 


Buffon—Selections. Edited by Rev. 
H. J. CHAYTOR, M 


Prosper Mérimée—Mateo Falcone, 
and other Stories. Edited by J. E. 
MıcurLL, M.A., of Westminster 
School. 

La Fontaine — Longer Fables. | 
Edited by A. H. ALL, M.A., 
Marlborough College. 

Victor Hugo—Lyric Poems. Edited 
by Puivip C. Yorks, M.A., Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

>—Selections from Gil Blas. 
ited by Harotp W. ATKINSON, 
M.A., of Pretoria High School. 

Rabelais — Selections. Edited by 
E. C. Gorpserc, M.A., of Ton- 
bridge School. 


Madame de Sévigné—Select Let- 


ters. Edited by MABEL VERNON : 
Harcourt, of Notting Hill High Victor Hugo- ea Edited by 
School for Ġirls. 7 ° ? adhe 


Bossuet—Oraisons Funèbres. Se- 
lections. Edited by the Rev. H. J. 
CuHaytor, M.A., of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Crosby. 


Moliére—Scenes from Le Médecin 
malgré lui. Edited by W. J. 
CLARK, M.A. 


Others in preparation. 


Théophile Gautier — Le Pavillon 
sur l'Eau, &c. Edited by W. G. 
Hartoc, of University College, 
London. 

Brueys and Palaprat — L'Avocat 
Patelin. Edited by É. B. ce 
FRANCOIS. 


__—_——— 


The Warwick 
Shakespeare 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE is now in use in most of the 
leading Schools, Colleges, and Universities throughout 
the British Empire. 


As You Like It. Edited by J. C. Situ, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
Corlolanus. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
Cymbeline. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
Hamlet. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
Henry the Fifth. Edited hy G. C. Moore Situ, M.A. 
Henry the Elghth. Edited by D. Nicnor Smitn, M.A. 
Jullus Cæsar. Edited by ArTHUR D. Innes, M.A. ıs. 
King John. Edited by G. C. Moore Satu, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
King Lear. Edited by D. NıcnoL Smitn, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
Macbeth. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 1s. 
Merchant of Venice, The. Edited by H. L. Witngrs, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, A. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, 


; 1s. 6d. 

Much Ado about Nothing. Edited by J. C. Smitu, M.A. rs. 6d. 
Richard the Second. Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. 1s. 6d. 
Richard the Third. Edited by Ggorcz Macponatp, M.A. ıs. 6d. 
Tempest, The. Edited by F. S. Boas, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

Twelfth Night. Edited by ArTHUR D. Innes, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


1s. 6d. 
1s. 6d. 


BREWSTER SMITH & C0., 


6 Cross Street, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Manufacturers and Importers of Chemical and Scientific 


Apparatus and Pure Chemicals. 


Dr. F. M. Perkin’s improved 
form of HS Apparatus, pro- 
ducing both Gas and Solution, 
will last for many months in con- 
stant use without renewal or 
cleaning. Descriptive pamphlet 
sent on application. 


Sole Makers of this 
Apparatus. 


Our New Blast Bunsen Burner 
will fuse Copper Wire. Ordinary 
size, price Is. 6d. 


Our New Modification Ramsay 
| Burner. Small size for ordinary 
eB Bunsen. Price 2s. each. 


Our New Bench or Shelf Clamp. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


SPECIAL CHEAP CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


Finest Bohemian and Jena Hard Glass, also cheap German Glass 
Goods, Burettes, Pipettes, Measures, Balances, and Weights. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS PRICE LIST POST FREE 
TO TEACHERS. 


20,000 SOLD. 


The very best School Ruler for all purposes is the 


SET SQUARE RULER. 


It is used in the Leading Board and Drawing Schools. Metric System on one side 
and Scale of Chords. 


SPECIMEN & SET SQUARE to fit, 2d. (stamps). 1s. 3d. a doz., or 13s. 6d. a gross. 
OJ all Stationers, or direct from 


THE PATENT SET SQUARE RULE CO., 72 Park Crove, Barnsley. 


The American School & College Text-Book Agency. 


Teachers in High Schools interested in American Educational 
Methods are requested to send for our Catalogue of Books, List of 
Educational Journals (New Editions), &c. 


20 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


ARITHMETICAL CHEMISTRY. PART I. 


2s. 6d. 
By C. J. WOODWARD, B.Sc. 


New Edition, bringing Classified Questions from Science and Art 
Department, London Matriculation, Oxford and Cambridge Local, and 
College of Preceptors to Midsummer, 1901. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO. 
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methods of questioning. Scarcely any praise is given to the teaching 
(except in mathematics), and a painful record is made of the lowness of 
the teachers’ qualifications. Some indignation is felt among science 
teachers at the remarks made on them, as this side is exceedingly well 
inspected by the highly qualified inspectors of the Department, and the 
six general inspectors of the Board are said to have paid the scantiest 
seen to the science teaching and then written this disparaging report 
Of if. 

There is reason to think that these reports are unduly depreciatory, 
but the faults are such as would naturally arise under the intermediate 
system, in which there was a total neglect of inspection of teaching 
and premises, no provision for training or adequately paying teachers, 
and the very worst effects of payment by examination results. These 
reports are the greatest condemnation of the work of the Board for 
the last twenty years. 


SCHOOLS. 


BOLTON GIRLS’ H1GH SCHOOL.—Three girls gained Higher Certi- 
ficates, and three gained letters. There were four distinctions in 
Physiology. The new members of the staff are :—Miss H. F. Church, 
Honour School of Natural Science, Oxford ; Miss J. W. B. Gould, 
. Modern Languages Tripos, Cambridge; Miss E. M. Smith, Modern 
Languages Tripos, Cambridge. 

BROMLEY HIGH ScHool.—In the Joint Board Examination for 
Higher Certificates, Certificates were obtained by Violet Blyth, Beatrice 
Batham, Dorothy Brock, Dorothy Gedge, Myfanwy Nicholson, and 
Nellie Rawes. Dorothy Brown gained distinction in mathematics, 
having obtained her Certificate in the previous year. A Girton 
Mathematical Scholarship of £50 per annum for three years, given by 
the Clothworkers’ Company, was awarded to Dorothy Brown. 


DUBLIN, ALEXANDRA COLLEGE.—The record of Alexandra College 
at the examination held under the new regulations of the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education in Ireland has been a very brilliant one. Of the 
students who entered go per cent. passed, a large proportion of these 
obtaining honours. In the Senior Grade Miss Marion Beard obtained 
a modern literary exhibition, value £50, with the medal for first place 
in French and prize for French composition; and Miss Alice Douglas 
also won a modern literary exhibition, value £40. Prizes in books, 
value £3, were awarded to)Miss C. Mann and Miss G. Wedgwood, who 
retained exhibitions value £20 each. Miss E. Moore retained an ex- 
hibition won in the Middle Grade, value £30. In the Middle Grade 
a classical exhibition of £30, and the medal and a prize for English, 
have been awarded to Miss O. Purser, and modern literary exhibitions, 
value £30 and £25, to Miss A. Aimers and Miss C. Stack, and a science 
exhibition to Miss Mary Warren. Miss A. Aimers has also won the medals 
for first place in French and German, and prizes for composition in these 
subjects and English. Miss R. Fitzgerald has obtained a composition 
prize for English. Two exhibitions gained in the Junior Grade have 
been retained by the students who held them. 


MARLING SCHOOL, STROUD.—P. E. King, Inter. Science (London), 
County Council Scholarship of £60 a year for three years, tenable at 
the Dyeing Department, Yorkshire College, Leeds; A. M. Beale, 
Inter. Science (London) in Engineering; H. G. Mayo, Senior 
Optime, Mathematical Tripos, Science Master at Norwich Grammar 
School ; J. E. Boun, Indian Police. i 


PORTSMOUTH HIGH ScHooL.—Madeline Chapman has passed 
London Matriculation, First Division. Jessie Goodman has obtained 
a Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Groups R, C, and A, with 
Second Class Honours in Class A. Miss Denham and Mle. 
Dupont have left the school, Miss E. Marshall and Mlle. Botharowska 
taking their places. 


STREATHAM HILL HIGH SCHOOL.—Two candidates entered for the 
full Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examination, 
and three for letters ; one obtained the full Certificate and four obtained 
letters. Of nine candidates for the School Examination of the Asso- 
ciated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of 
Music, two obtained Honours and five Pass certificates. In the 
examination for the Junior Commercial Certificate of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, E. Hooper, M. Pegler, and D. Mobbs passed. 
E. Murray passed in Part I. of the Froebel Higher Certificate, with 
distinction in Zoology. J. Baumann has obtained the degree of Ph.D. 
at the University of Heidelberg—a distinction gained as yet by very 
few women. L. Bagster, Girton College, has obtained a First Class 
in the Natural Science Tripos ; L. Way, Holloway College, a Second 
Class in the Oxford Final Honours School of Modern Languages; D. 
Haslam and M. Godlouton the Froebel Elementary Certificate. 

WALLINGFORD, CaLLEVA House ScHooLt.—An open exhibition 
under the Ewelme Endowment, of the value of £20 a year for four 
years, has been gained by Nora Fuller. The exhibitions are open to 
Berks, Oxon, and Bucks. 

WORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS.—A new scholarship, 
called the Victoria Scholarship, open to all daughters of clergymen of 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 
JULY, 1903. 


CHAUCER.—THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
Edition.) Edited by W. W. Skxzat, Litt.D. ıs. 


——— THE TALE OF THE MAN OF LAWE; THE PARDONERES TALE; 
THE SECOND NONNES TALE; THE CHANOUNS YEMANNES TALE. 
By W. W. Sxeart, Litt.D. 4s. 6d. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books I and II. Designed chiefly for the use of 
Schools. With Introduction and Notes by G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and Glossary 
by A. L. Mavuew, M.A. 2s. 6d. each. 

MILTON.—POEMS. Edited we R. C. Browne, M.A. 
(Or separately, Vol. 1, 4s.; Vol. I, 3s.) 


BURKE.—THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS; THE TWO 
SPEECHES ON AMERICA, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 
Payne, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


MOLIERE.—LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by H.W. G. MaRKHEIM, M.A. 35. 6d 
GOETHE.—EGMONT. A Tragedy. Edited by C. A. BucHngim, Ph.D. 3s. 
SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. A Drama. By the same Editor. 3s. 6d. 


CHAMISSO.—PETER SCHLEMIHL’S WUNDERSAME GESCHICHTE. Edited, 
with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, by Emma S. BUCHHEIM. 2S. 

CICERO.—PRO OLUENTIO. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Ramsay, 
M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

HORACE. With a Commentary. (In a size suitable for the use of Schools.) Vol. I. 
The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By E. C. WickHam, D.D. 6% 
LIVY. With Introduction and Notes. By M. T. TatHam, M.A. Books XXI- 

XXIII, 5s. Book XXI, zs. 6d. Book XXII, 2s. ód. 

PLAUTUS.—OAPTIVI. Edited by Wattace M. Linpsay, M.A. as. 6d. 

TRINUMMUS. With Notes and Introductions by C. E. Freeman, M.A., 
and A. Stroman, M.A. 3s. 

TAOITUS.—THE ANNALS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Fur- 
NEAUX, M.A. Books I.-IV., 5s. Book I., 2s. 

VIRGIL.—AENEID. Books I-III Edited by T. L. Parititon, M.A., and A. E. 
HaicH, M.A. 2s. 

AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By the late J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 3s. 

AESCHYLUS.—-AGAMEMNON. With Introduction and Notes by ARTHUR SiDG- 
Wick, M.A. 3s. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND. With Introduction and Notes by A. O. PRICKARD, 
M.A. 2s. 

DEMOSTHENES.—SPEECH ON THE CROWN. With Introduction and Notes 
by EvEtyn AbsoTtt, M.A., and P. E. MATHESON, M.A. 

EURIPIDES.—BACOHAE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. H. 
CRUICKSHANK, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

HECUBA. Edited by C. B. Hepervenr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books VII-XII. Edited by W. W. Merry, D.D. 3s 

SOPHOCLES.--OEDIPUS TYRANNUS and ANTIGONE. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and English Notes, by Lewis CamregeEeLL, M.A., and EVELYN AĽBOTT, 
M.A. 2s. each 

THUCYDIDES. Book I. Edited, with Notes and Maps, by W. H. Forsss, M.A. 
8s. 6d. 

GRADUATED LESSONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the Rev. U. Z. 
Ruck. Edited by the Rev. LL. J. M. Bass. In Three Volumes, with Maps in 
each. In paper boards, with cloth back, 1s. 6d. each volume ; in cloth, rs. gd. 

MANUALS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By T. H. Stoxog, D.D. With Maps. 

Vol. I.—THE FOUR GOSPELS. 3s. 6d. Or, Part I, The Gospel Narrative, 
as.; Part Il, The Gospel Teaching, 2s. 

Vol. II.—LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. PAUL. 3s. éd. 
St. Paul, 2s. Part 11, Letters of St. Paul, 2s. 

EUCLID REVISED. Containing the Essentials of the Elements of Plane Geometry 
as given by Euclid in his first Six Books. Edited by R. C.J Nixon, M.A. 6s. 

Sold separately as follows :— Book I, 1s. ; Books I, Il, rs. 6d. ; Books I-IV, 3s. ; 
Books V, VI, 3s. 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FROM NIXON’S “EUCLID REVISED.” 
Solutions. By ALEXANDER LARMOR, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIO. With or without Answers to the Exercises. 

M.A. 4s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON STATICS WITH APPLICATIONS TO PHYSICS. By 
G. M. Mincuin, M.A. Vol. I, Equilibrium of Coplanar Forces, ras. 6d. 
Vol, II, Non-Coplanar Forces, 16s. 


HYDROSTATIOS AND ELEMENTARY 
Author. 10s. 6d. 


ORGANOGRAPHY OF PLANTS, ESPECIALLY OF THE ARCHEGONIATAE 
AND SPERMAPHYTA. By Dr. K. Goese. Authorized English Edition by 
Isaac BayceEy'BALrovur, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Part I, General Organography. 
Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 

CHART OF THE RULES OF HARMONY. For Students. By ARTHUR SOMER- 
VELL. 4to, printed on thick card, rs. net. 


(School 


In Two Volumes. 6s. 6d. 


38. 6d. 


Or, Part I, Life of 


With 


By R. HARGREAVES, 


HYDROKINETIOS. By the same 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WAREHOUSE, AMEN Corner, E.C. 
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Millions of ooplies o: 
the Educational Works of 


Gaspey-Otto-Sauer 


Method for the Study of Modera 
Languages have been sold in ali 
arts of the world. Owing to 
he fact that itisthe best method 
existing for Schools (Public and 
Private) and also for self lnstrac- 
tion. The following Grammars 
in English have already appeared : 
German, French, Italian, Dutch, 
Russias, Spanish, Swedish, Armen- 
ian, Portagnese, Persian, prices 
from 2 shillings te 10 shillings. 


Prospectas pestfree on ae 


also the fodowing: Arabian, Ar- 
menian, German, French, Italian, 
Greek, Datch, Polish, Portuguese, 
Romanian, Rass an und Spanish 
Editions, All books are in cioth 
Binding. 

London: Julius Groos, 
St. Danstan’s House, Fetter Laue: 
also at 
Heidelberg, Paris, Rome, 
St.-Petersburg. 


“LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE,” 


The Organ of the Phonetio Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internation. 
system of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. rod. 

Subscriptions are also received by Dr. R. J. LLOYD, 49a Grove Street, Liverpool, 
and by Dr. A. BAKER, Upper School, Isleworth. 


FONETIK, Bour-La-REINE, FRANCE. 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


BY THE EDITOR OF 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


Apply to 


THE 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA is the leading reference 
book for people with modest purses. it is now bein 
brought up to date by Dr. Charies Annandale, wit 
the assistance of an army of experts. 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA wiii consist of fourteen 
handsome Volumes, profusely Illustrated, and bound 
in cloth with leather backs; the price of the whole 
being £8. 15s. Eight Volumes are ready for delivery, 
and Eben remainder wili appear at intervais of two 
months. 


By an arrangement with the Proprietors 
Review ” is enabled to offer the wor 
ment pian. 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPADIA is a Universai Gazetteer, an 
Atlas of the World, a Universal History, a Blographical 
Dictionary, a Commercial Dictionary, a Political Dic- 
tionary, a Dictionary of the Sciences, of eos oPhy. 
of Theology and Religion, of the Fine Arts, of Handi- 
crafts; in a word it is 


A DICTIONARY OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Dr. Annandale’s name is a guarantee of the value of the 
new Edition. 


the “Saturday 
on the instal- 


ORDER FORM. ; 


To the Proprietors of the ‘‘Satrurpay Review,” 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with the eight volumes of the New POPULAR 
ENCYCLOP-EDIA, and the remaining six as published, on account of which I 
enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 10s. per month for seventeen months. 
T undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 


Gigna TE ñ hñ Cana 


Address | en 


Profession and date 


Oe ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee TTT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Lectures for Teachers 


ON THE 


SCIENCE, ART, & HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


PRACTICAL CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS 
ON TEACHING. 


To be delivered by the Rev. Canon Evan Danig_, M.A., F.C.P., 
formerly Principal of the Battersea Training College. 


The Second Course of Lectures (Thirtieth Annual Series) commenced on Friday, 
September 26th, at 7 p.m. 

The Course is mainly based on criticism lessons actually given before the 
Lecturer, and will draw attention to the more serious errors that young teachers 
commit, and to the ways in which they may be avoided. Special pains will be 
taken to connect the Art with the Science of Education, and to refer success and 
failure in teaching to the observance and violation respectively of natural laws. 


SYLLABUS. 


I. Preparation of Lessons.—Need of full and fresh Knowledge—Sources of 
Information—Need of Arrangement—Notes of Lessons—Limits and Aims of 
Lessons— Divisions of Lessons—Provision of Apparatus, Illustrations, Maps, &c. 
Io for securing Co-operation of Pupils—Provision for testing Success of 

essons. 


II. Afethod.—Not to be selected arbitrarily—Regulated by Interdependence of 
Knowledge and by Laws of Mind—General Principles—From the Simple to the 
Complex—From the Indefinite to the Definite—From the Concrete to the Abstract 
—The Genesis of Knowledge in the Race—From the Empirical to the Rational— 
Independent Discovery of Truth. 


Ill. Apparatus, Experiments, and Illustrations.—Things always more im- 
oper than Words—Need of Appeals to the Senses—Specimens for Individual 

xamination—Graphic Representations—Enlarged Drawings of Parts—Need of 
some Indication of Scale—Experiments—Need of Judgment in Selecting —Rehearsal 
of Experiments— Registration of Results as arrived at—Relative Value of Pictures, 
Drawings, Blackboard Sketches, Models—Function of Teacher in all Lessons 
appealing to the Mind through the Senses. 


IV. Questions and Answers.—Uses that may be made of Questions—Intro- 
ductory—To secure Co-operation—Disciplinary— Resumptive— Questions directing 
Observation—appealing to Memory—to Imagination—to Conceptive Faculty—to 
que mcr ae eason—Common_ Faults in questioning—Language—Length— 

orm—Order—Treatment of Children’s Errors—Answers Wholly Wrong—Partiall 
Wrong—E.xaminations—Construction of Papers—Modes of Marking—Teacher's 
Use of Blunders. 


V. The Kindergarten.—The Senses our first Teachers—Limits to their Training 
—the Habit of Observation—Nature’s Method—Artificial Education—Froebel's 
Services to Education— Utilization of Childish Instincts—Gifts and Occupations— 
Principles of the Kindergarten applicable to the later stages of Education— 
Transition from Kindergarten to Ordinary School too Abrupt—Object Lessons— 
Elementary Science—Treatment. 


VI.— Reading, Writing, and Drawing.—Analytic and Synthetic Methods of 
Teaching Reading — Spelling — Dictation Lessons— Reading Aloud—Writing— 
Analysis of Letters—Mulbiuser’'s Method—Locke's—Cowham's—Scientific Critic- 
ism of Writing —Drawing—Training of Eye and Hand—Object Drawing—Analysis 
—Directed Observation—Simultaneous Drawing Lessons. 

VIl.-—Artthmetic and Geometry.—First Notions of Numbers—Com 
Decomposition of Numbers—Notation—Numeration—Arithmetical Rules to be 
established by the Method of Discovery—Arithmetical Tables and their Illustra- 
tion—Rules presenting Special Difficulty— Mental Arithmetic—Paper Work— 
Excellences to be insisted on—Accuracy and Rapidity—Euclid—Introduction to— 
Blackboard Work— Deductions. 


VIII.—Grammar and Teaching of Lanenuages.—Grammar contained in Lan- 
guage, and to be sought there—Parts of Speech to be classified and defined by Pupils 
—Accidence to be collected by Pupils—Syntax to be discovered and rare dle by 
Pupils—Parsing—Analysis at Sentences Need of Logical Consistency in Grammar 
— Languages learnt with different Objects in view—-for mere Reading— for Speaking 
and Writing—Methods appropriate to each—Lessons for Young Children—for more 
Advanced Pupils. 


IX.—English Literature.—Aims of Teacher—Authors and Pieces suitable for 
different Ages—Method of Teaching English Literature illustrated by Examples— 
Simple Poems— Romantic Epics—Shakespeare— Milton—Essayists— Preparation by 
Pupils—Paraphrasing— History of English Literature—Manuals—Examinations in 
English Literature—Criticism. 

X.—Geography. — Home Surroundings — Maps—Globe — Order of Treatment 
determined by Interdependence of Physical Facts—Physical Geography— Political 
Geography—Commercial Geography — Physiography — Sources of Information— 
Illustrations needed— Models. 


XI1.—History. — Starting-point — Order of Time — Regressive Order — Early 
Lessons—Episodes—General Notions— Detailed Study of Special Periods—Mode of 
treating Biographies—Ilustrations—Pictorial— Literary — Busts—Coins—Facsimiles 
—Synchronistic Charts—Original Authorities— Use of Text-books at different Stages 
—Constitutional History—Duties of Citizenship. 


XII.—Drsctpline.—Attendance — Punctuality—Order—Attention—School-rules— 
Motives appealed to—The Teacher's Eye—Rewards and Punishments—Emulation 
—Public Opinion—Characteristics of good Discipline as regard Means and Ends— 
School Tone —Formation of Habits--Character. 


sition and 


The Fee for the Course of Twelve Lectures is Half-a-Guinea. 

*.° The Lectures will be delivered on Fripay EveninGs, at 7 o'clock, at the 
College, Bloomsbury Sguare, W.C.— Members of the College have free admission to 
the Course. , 
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the Church of England, has been founded, and has this year been 
gained by Ruth Lawson. Candidates need not be present pupils in the 
school, but they must be under thirteen years of age. In the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board Examination, six girls gained Higher Cer- 
tificates and six Lower Certificates. In the Higher Certificate Examina- 
tion, two—L. Fildes and T. Vawdrey—gained distinction in English ; 
and, in the Lower Certificate Examination, M. Bartlett gained six 
First Classes (one being in Latin), and two Seconds; K. Marsh, five 
First Classes and two Seconds, and H. Campbell five First Classes and 
three Seconds. M. Bartlett and H. Campbell were the only two girls 
in England who passed in Latin in the Examination for Lower Certi- 
ficates. Former pupils of the school have been very successful, M. 
Morris Smith gaining a First Class in Final Classical Honours at 
Oxford, and D. Wood and K. Bayliss gaining a First Class with dis- 
tinction in the Cambridge Higher Local Examination in geography 
and English respectively. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


For the literary competition, prizes of one guinea are awarded to 
« A.B.” and ‘* Growler,” and prizes of half-a-guinea to ‘*C.S.J.” and 
A. Warren. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION, 


Figure Study. 
Mrs. R. G. Godwin, 56 Arlingford Road, Tulse Hill. 
Scene from ‘‘ Little Miss Muffet.” 
Kekragol. 103. 6d. ‘* Nydia” (‘* Last Days of Pompeii ’’). 


LI. Is: 


Architecture. 
Rev. H. Mudie Draper, 11 Grosvenor Road, Douglas, I. of Man. 


£1. 1s. Views of Chichester Cathedral. 

Archie L. Cranch, Merrick House, Monmouth. £1. 1s. Views of 
Tintern Abbey. 

Stephen Timothy, 186 Ystrad Road, Pentre, Glam. 10s. 6d. 

T. E. Carey, 16 College Buildings, Gloucester. 5s. Bits of old 
Gloucester. 

Landscape. 
R. W. Copeman, The Union, Wincanton, Somerset. 1os. 6d. 


**Gerta,” c.o. Mrs. Percy Wallis, Broxton, The Headlands, Ketter- 
ing. 10s. 6d. 


SELECTED ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATING THE HUMOURS OF THE 
CLASS-ROOM AND PLAYGROUND. 


1. In a certain school there was a master who was much irritated by 
the too frequent dropping of books during construe. At last he made 
it a rule that whoever offended in this wise should be ‘* put on.” The 
ingenious class at once adapted itself to its environment. Each boy 
would prepare a fragment of the whole lesson, and would drop his book 
as the progress of things brought the favoured piece within sight. Nor 
did the innocent master discover the ingenious economy until one day 
Jones and Brown dropped their books simultaneously, and each ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Please, sir, I dropped mine first !”—A.B. 


2. A well known Scotch Professor had the courage of his opinions, 
and was willing to risk much in the interests of discipline. He noticed 
that the scum occasionally floated up from the lower benches of his 
lecture-theatre to the higher seats behind, and one day, for the purpose 
of restoring the equilibrium, he requested a certain Macdonald to take 
a seat in the front, at the end of a bench. ‘* May I venture to ask, 
sir,” said Macdonald, with marked politeness, ‘* why you have required 
me to sit here?” ‘*Surely,” said the Professor, with ready courtesy, 
“I have three reasons. In the first place, you are near me; in the 
econd place, I am near you ; in the third place, you are near the door.” 


3. In the early seventies an Inspector friend of mine was pursuing 
his harmless necessary vocation. There was much noise in the school- 
room, and the mistress in charge was greatly distressed at this breach 
of decorum under such solemn circumstances and in such a Presence ; 
whereat my friend, a jocular and genial person—for an Inspector— 
remarked that it was hard that they shouldn’t keep their tongues quiet, 
but perhaps they would be better if they were gagged. A year elapsed. 
Next time he entered the school-room he saw ninety-seven children 

(Continued on page 674.) 


New York Life Insurance Company. 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL COMPANY. 
(FOUNDED 1841.) 


Chief Office for Great Britain and Ireland—tTrafalgar Square, W.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS ... _ ... £59,743,837. 
LAST YEAR'S INCOME --- £14,548, 968. 


SAFE INVESTMENT on remunerative terms. 

LIFE INSURANCE at the lowest rates consistent with absolute 
safety. 

LIFE PENSIONS at rates not surpassed by any other office. 


ANOTHER TYPICAL CASE. 


A teacher (man or woman), aged 35 nearest birthday, by investing 
at the rate of less than 5s. a week, can provide a pension of £la 
week, to commence at age 65. In the event of death before age 
65, £350 is paid to the Insured’s family. At age 65 the Insured could, 
on the basis of present settlements, receive £175 in cash AND a 
yearly income of £52 during the remainder of life. If Pension 
is not desired, it can be commuted, the Company paying in cash, on the 
basis of present settlements about £636, or equivalent paid-up insurance 
payable at death, for £879. If any payment of premium be omitted, 
the Policy is not cancelled, but is kept in full force for a definite period 
stated in the Policy. 


Any person desiring to invest, insure, or to provide a pension for 
life, can obtain full particulars from either :— 
C.D. CRISP, Agency S uperintendeni, 


(Southern District), 
71 and 72 Piccadiily, 
W. 


T. A. ORGAN, District Manager 
(Central and North London), 
Tottenham Chametcrs, 

Tottenham Court Road, W. 


or 


N.B.—Good men, seeking salaried appointments, can obtain full 
particulars from either of the above-named. 


THOMAS MURBYS EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Coronation Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Murby’s Analysis of English History. With 8 Full- 


pace Maps, 16 pp. double col. Index, 24 pp. of Questions, and 40 pp. of Bio- 
graphies. Total, 336 pp. Price 1s. 6d.; post free, 1s. gd. Shilling Editioa, 
272 pp.} post free, rs. 3d. 

Intending examinees will do well to secure an early copy of this well known text- 
book. Its clear and copious treatment of Parliamentary, Church, and Censtrts- 
tional questions, its strictly chronological sequence of events, and its numerous 
cross-references and explanatory notes will save them much time and labour in 
reading for examinations. 


Meldola’s Inorganic Chemistry. Metalsand Non- Metals. 
With Chapters on Chemical and Spectrum Analysis, Chemical Laws, Deduction 
of Formuli:, and Modes of Chemical Action. By RarnarL MELDOLA, F.C.S. 
Revised by J. CASTELL-Evans, F.I.C. (6th Ed.) Cloth, 2s. 
Castell-Evans’ Experimental Chemistry; including 
(Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. By Joun Castevr-Evans, F.LC, 
Technical College, Finsbury. (qth Ed.) 2s. 6d. With Key, 6s.; Key, 55. 
“Far in advance, from an educational point of view, of anything that has 
appeared as yet in this country."—/Journal of Education. 


Skertchly’s Geology. (iothEd.) Revised by JAMES Monck- 


MAN, D.Sc. Price rs. 6d. cloth. 
Skertchly’s Physical Geography. (31st Ed.) Revised 
by J. H. Howe ct, B.A., Civil Service Department, King's College. 1s., cloth 


Rutley’s Mineralogy. (12th Ed.) Containing a New Section 
on the recently adopted treatment of Crystal Symmetry, with Table of the 
32 Symmetry Groups. 2s. cloth. 


Hobbs’ Arithmetic of Electrical Measurements. 
(7th Ed.) With numerous Examples fully worked. 1s. cloth. 


Murby’s Scripture Manuais. 6d. each. The New 
Editions of the following are just now in great demand :—Kuincs I. ano Il, 
JosHua, JUbGES, MatTHEew, Mark, and ACTS. 


Murby’s ‘‘ Charming ” School Cantatas. 
Elsa, or, The imprisoned Queen lloveyou’s Five o'clock 
Fairy. 32s. Tea. 2s. 6d. 


Lost Dimplechin. vəs. ' The H 
Shakespearo’s Merry Meot- Coe ee mor eee 15 
Inge 2s. Up the Airy Mountain. 64. 
“ Charming though simple music."—Dazrly Telegraph. 
“The music is good, being tuneful and simple without vulgarity.”— A then. 


Loxpon: 3 LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A List of Books suitable for the Preliminary, Junior, and 


PART I. 


PART li. 
hia ious 
owledge. 


Cambridge 
Bible for 
Schools. 


Greek 
Testament. 


English. 


Latin. 


Arithmetic for Sonos 
without Answers, 3s. 
2s. each. 


By C. Ssirn, M.A. Withor 
Also in two parts, separately. 


The Churoh Catechism Explained. By the Rev. 
A. W. Rosinson, B.D., Jesus College ; Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Wakefield. 2s. 


The Prayer Book Explained. By the Rev. PERCIVAL 
Jackson, M.A. Part I.—The Daily Offices and the 
Litany. 2s. 6d. 


The Cambridge Companion to the Bible. With 
Glossary, Maps, and Concordance. Edited by the Rev. 
Prof. Lumay, D.D. Large type ey ia 5s. Editions 
in smaller type, 38. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 1 


The Second Book of Samuel. ees by the Rev. 
A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew. 
25. net. Smaller Edition. ıs. 


The Gospel according to St. Luke. Edited by the 
Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
3s. net. Smaller Edition. rs. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by the Rev. Prof. 
Lumsy, D.D. With4 Maps. 3s. net. Smaller Edition. 1s. 


The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. Edited 
by the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 1s. 6d. net. 


The Gospel according to St. Luke in pre: 
Edited by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 6s. 

The Elements of ONENEN Grammar. 
West, M.A. 2s. 

ete gee ie Beginners. By A. S. West, 


By A. S. 


Key to West’s Elements of English Grammar 
and English Grammar for Beginners. By 
A. S. West, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


Outlines of the History of the Pega iia Lan- 
guage. By T. N. ToLLeER, M.A. 


Edited by A. S. Wesr, 
[Seniors. 


Kingsley.—The Heroes. With Illustrations from Greek 
Vases, &c. Edited by E. A. GARDNER, M.A. 2s. 


(Preliminary. 
8cott.—The Lord of the Isles. 


Edited by J. H 
FLATHER, M.A. 2s. [Preliminary and Juniors. 


Shakespeare.— Julius Ossar. Fdited by A. W. 
Verity, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Juniors and Seniors. 


Milton.—Paradise Lost, Books V. and VI. Edited 
by A. W. Verity, M.A. 2s. (Seniors. 


Pope's Essay on Oriticism. 
M.A. 2s. ý 


Geography, Elementary Commercial. A sketch of 
the Commodities and the Countries of the World. By 
H. R. Miil, D.Sc. New Edition, enlarged. 1s. 6d. 


An Atlas of Commeroial Geography. By J. G 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Dr. 
H. R. MILL 38. 


A Short History of the Expansion of the British 
Empire. By W. H.Woopwarp. With7 Maps. Cloth, 
4s. Cloth extra, gilt top, 55. 


An Ontline rage A of the British Empire from 
1500 to 1870. By the same Author. 1s. 6d. net. 


Ceesar.—De Hello Gallico, Books II. and III. 
Edited by A. G. PeskettT, M.A. 2s. 

(Preliminary and Juniors. 

Cæsar.—De Bello Gallico, Books II. and III. 

Edited, ih Vocabulary, by E. S. SHucknurGH, M.A. 


1s. 6d. eac [Preliminary and Juniors. 
Vergil. Paii, Book K. Edited by A. SIDGWICK, 
M.A. ıs. 6d. [Juniors and Seniors. 


Another Edition, by the same Editor, with Vocabulary. 


1s. 6d. [Znmediatety. 
Cornelius Nepos.— der, Alcibiades, Thra- 
ve a onon, Dion, Iphicrates, and Cha- 

Edited by E. S. SHuckBuRGH, M.A. rs. 6d. 
(Preliminary. 


Latin 


(continued) 


Greek. 


French. 


German. 


Mathematics. 


Drawing. 


Natural 
Science. 


Senior Cambridge Local Examinations, 1903, 


Livy, Book V. Edited by L. WuHiscey, M.A. ga 
entors. 
Cicero.— Pro Sulla. Edited by J. S. Reip, Lite. D. 
38. 6d. (Seniors. 
Horace.—Odes, Book III. Edited by J. Gow, Litt.D. 
2s. (Seniors. 


Xenovhon.—Anabasis, Book II. Edited, with Voca- 
bulary, by G. M. Evwarops, M.A. sts. 6d. (Juniors. 


seas ane agate Book II. Edited by A. PRETOR, 


as. 6d. [ Juniors. 


Thucydides, Book VII. Edited by the late H. A. 


Hovcpen, M.A., LL.D. 5s. [Senzors. 


Aeschylus.—Prometheus Vinotus. Edited by H. 
RackKHAM, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Juniors and Seniors. 


Homer. — Odyssey, Book IX. Edited by G. M. 


Epvwarops, M.A. 2s. 6d (Seniors. 
a hl Book VIII., Chaps. 1-90. Edited by 
E. S. SHuckuurGH, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Sentors. 


Herodotus, Book VIII. complete. 


By the same 
Editor, 4s. 


Perrault.—The Fairy Tales of Master Perrault. 
Edited by WALTER RippMANN, M.A, ıs. 6d. 

(Preliminary. 

Abont.—Le Eoi des Montagnes. Edited by A. R 


Rorgs, M.A. 2s. [/suntors and Seniors. 


Sandeau.— Mademoiselle de la Siegliére. Edited 
by A. R. Ropes, M.A. 2s. [Juniors and Seniors. 


Sohiller.— Wilhelm Tell. Edited by Kart BREUL, 
Litt.D., Ph.D. 2s. 6d. Abridged Edition, by the same 
Editor. 1s. 6d. [Juniors and Seniors. 


* Grimm, Twenty Stories from. Edited by WALTER 
RippMANN, M.A. 3s. [ Preliminary and Juniors. 


*This volume contains all the Tales selected for 
the Preliminary and Junior Examinations. 


Goethe’s Boyhood. Goethe’s EKnabenjahre (1749- 
61). Arranged and Annotated by W. WAGNER, Ph. D. 
New. edition, revised and enlarged, by J. W. CarTMELL, 


M.A., Fellow of Christ's College. 2s. [ Seniors. 


Euolid’s Hlements of Geometry. Books I.-VI. and 
XI., XIL Edited by H. M. Taytor, M.A. ss. Books 
I. and II., 1s. 6d. Books III. and 1V., 1s. 6d. Books V. 
and VI., 1s. 6d. Books XI. and XII., 1s. 6d. Also 


Books I.-IV., 3s. Books I.-VI., 4s. 


Elementary Algebra. By W. W. Rouse Batt, M.A. 
4s. 6d 
An Blementary Treatise on Plane 73 


onometry. 
Hie E. bt pp onsen Sc.D., F.R.S., and 


. M. JEssor, 


Plane eo nan By S. L. Loney, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts: 
Part I.—Up to and including the Solution of Triangles. 5s. 


ParT II.—Analytical Trigonometry. 3s. 6d 
Elements of Statics and Dynamics. 
Loney, M.A. Seventh Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Part I.—Elements of Statics. 4s. 6d. 
Part I].—Elements of Dynamics. 3s. 6d. 
een of Hydrostatics. Py the same Author. 
4s 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics. By R.T. Giazesrook, 
M.A., F.R.S. 8s. 6d. 


By S. L. 


Also separately : 
Dynamics, 4s. Statics, 3s. Hydrostatics, 3s. 
Geometrical eó 4 With Notes and Examples. 
By W. H. Brytue, M.A 
Part 1.—Plane and ede ee Solid. 2s. 6d. 
Part II.—Solid or Descriptive Geometry. 2s. 


Heat and Light. An Elementary Text-book, theoretica 
and practical, for Colleges and Schools. By R. T. GLAZE- 
BROOK, M A. F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Also separately : 
Heat, 3s. Light, 3s. 


FULL CATALOGUES OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS MAY BE HAD POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Camsrince University Press WarEHOousE, Ave Maria LANE. 
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MESSRS. METHUENS LIST 


WORKS BY A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


“af More than 200,000 copies of Mr. Stedman’s School Books have been 
sold. They are used in over 500 large Secondary Schools, including Bath, Bedford, 
Blundell's School, Charterhouse, Cheltenham, Clifton, Dulwich, Eton, Haileybury, 
Harrow, Hereford, Highgate, Malvern, Merchant Taylors’, Reading, Repton, 
Rossall, Rugby, St. Paul's, Sherborne, Westminster, Winchester. 
Initia Latina. Fifth Edition oe 
First Latin Lessons. Sixth Edition ... 

First Latin Reader. Fifth Edition 

Selections from Cesar. Second Edition 

Selections from Livy. Second Edition os . 
Easy Latin Passages for Unseen. Eighth Edition . 

Exempla Latina. (With Vocabulary) ... oe "A oe 

Easy Latin Exercises on the R. L. P, Eighth Edition si 
Latin Compound Sentence. Second Edition. (With Vocabulary, 2s. 
Vocabulary of Latin Idioms. Second Edition .. ke whe 
Notanda Quasdam. Fourth Edition. (With Vocabulary, 2s.) ... 
Latin Vocabularies. Tenth Edition ... Y 

Latin Examination Papers. Tenth Edition 

Junior Latin Examination Papers 

Steps to Greek. Second Edition 

Shorter Greek Primer .. ‘ae = eae N 

Easy Greek Passages for Unseen. Third Edition 

Greek Vocabularies. Second Edition Sis 

Greek Testament Selections. Third Edition 

Greek Examination Papers. Sixth Edition 

Hasy Greek Exercises ...__... 

Steps to French. Fifth Edition.. 

First French Lessons. Fifth Edition au oe 

Easy French Passages for Unseen. Fourth Edition 

Easy French Exercises. Second Edition ... 

French Vocabularies. Tenth Edition des 

French Examination Papers. Eleventh Edition 

Junior French Examination Papers oes 

German Examination Papers. Sixth Edition ... oe ee 
History and Geography Examination Papers. Second Edition 
General Knowledge Examination Papers. Fourth Edition 
English History Examination Papers... 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers 

Junior English Examination Papers ... 


CORNAADDAO AD ANDO WDWOANDAAADC OACAAWAO ADO AAO AD O 
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SCIENCE BOOKS. 


Practicai Chemistry. By W. French, M.A., Principal, 
Storey Institute, Lancaster. Part I. With numerous Diagrams, 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Suitable for Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary and Junior 
Locals. The teaching throughout is INDUCTIVE. 
In use at Sherborne School; Grammar Schools at Barnet, Bury, Darlington, 

Monmouth, St. Helen’s, Wimborne; County School, Gowerton; Salisbury School; 


Dowanhill Academy, Glasgow ; Blairlodge School, Polmont; Technical Schools at 
Belfast, Bolton, Cambridye, Stockport. 


Practical Mechanics. By Sipney H. WELLs. With 75 


Illustrations and Diagrams. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

In use at the Technical Schools at Bradford, Brighouse, Derby, Devonport, 

Dublin, Dunfermline, Leeds, Liverpool, Stroud, West Ham; University College, 
Nottingham ; Royal College of Science, Dublin. 


Practical Physics. By H. Srroup, D.Sc., M.A. 
115 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

In use at Epsom College; University Extension College, Colchester; Hutton 
Grammar School, Preston; Bury Grammar School; Merchant Venturers’ College, 
Bristol; Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne; St. Colman's College, 
Newry; Technical Schools at Bath, Bolton, Everton, Lincoln, &c. 


Generali Eiementary Science. By J.T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A. MUNDELLA, M.A. With 114 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


In use at Dover College, Reading School, Northern Polytechnic, Kensington 
Coaching College, Wolverhampton School, &c. 


Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Wesser. Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Recommended by City and Guilds of London Institute. In use at the Technical 


Schools at Beckenham, Bolton, Brighouse, Bristol, Derby, Huddersfield, Leicester, 
St. Albans, &c. 


The Principles of Magnetism and Electricity: 
An Elementary Text-Book. By P. L. Gray, B.Sc., formerly 


Lecturer on Physics in Mason University College, Birmingham. 
With 181 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


With 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


For the Autumn Term 


NOW RBEAD YY. 


Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. ; 
Ninety-nine Graduated Passages for Dictation, suitable for Pupils 
of from eight to twelve years of age. With Appendices, containing 
over fifteen hundred Spelling Words. 


The Makers of Europe. By E. M. WiLmMor-BuxTon. With 
12 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Text-Book of European History suitable for the Middle Forms of 
Schools. 

At present, while many most excellent books treat of each period or 
country separately or in detail, there are none suitable to put into the 
pupils’ hands for their own study and private reading, a want which 
this book will, it is hoped, supply. 


French Prese Composition. By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. 
With Vocabularies and Notes. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. KEY, 3s. net. 
Suitable for Higher Forms and for Army Examinations. Now in use 
at Dulwich College ; Edinburgh Academy; Victoria College, Jersey ; 
Leeds Institute ; Marlborough College ; Maritzburg College ; &c. 


The Rose Reader. By Epwarp Ross. A new method of 
teaching children to read. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. And in Four Parts: Parts I. and II., 6d. each; 
Part III., 8d.; Part IV., rod. 


JUNIOR EXAMINATION SERIES. 


New Volumes now ready. Specimens 6d. each to Heads of Schools. 


Junior Latin Examination Papers in Miscei- 
laneous Grammar and idioms. By C.G. BOTTING, 
B.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 


Junilor Arithmetic Examination Papers. With 
Answers. By W.S. BEARD, Head Master of the Modern School, 
Fareham. 

Ninety papers of ten questions each. 


om Please send for Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, and List of Schools msing 
the Series. 


METHUEN’S JUNIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Edited by OLIVER D. INskip, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of Fram- 
lingham College, and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A., F.R.S.L., Head 
Master of the West Kent Grammar School, Brockley. 


Messrs. METHUEN are issuing under the above title a Series of 
School Class Books. These are adapted to the needs of the Lower 
and Middle Forms of Public Schools, and are suitable for the use of 
candidates preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local 
Examinations. 


A Class Book of Dictation Passages. 
WILLIAMSON, B.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
In use at over two hundred and forty large Secondary Schools, including Bath 
College, Blackheath School, Bradfield College, Cheltenham College, Edinburgh 
Academy, Merchant Taylors’ School, Mill Hall School, Nottingham High School, 
St. Olave'’s School, Southwark ; St. Paul's School ; High School, Glasgow. 


The Gospei according to St. Mark, Edited by A. E. 
Rubig, M.A., Head Master of the Royal Naval School, Eltham. 
With Three Maps. Crown 8vg, Is. 6d. 


Adopted at Harrow ; St. Paul's School; Bath College ; Mill Hill School ; Owen's 
School, Islington; King’s College, Canterbury; Aravon School, Bray ; Grammar 
School, Kirkby Ravensworth ; Moorside School, Okehampton; Wellington College 
(Salop) ; Dronfield Graminar School, &c. 


A Junior Engiish Grammar. By W. WILLIAMson, B.A. 
With numerous Passages for Parsing and Analysis, and a Chapter 
on Essay Writing. Crown Svo, 240 pp., 2s. 


am Please send for particulars, with opinions of the Head Masters of a nusnber 
of large Secondary Schools. 


A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. TYLER, B.A., F.C.S., 
Science Master at Framlingham College. With Seventy-three 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


By W. 


W.C. 
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Williams & Norgate’s School Books. 


VICTOR HUGO.—LES MISERABLES. Les Principaux Episodes. 
Life and Notes, by J. ae Officier d'Académie. 


Crown 8vo, each 3s. 


‘* A worthy addition to our stock of French reading-books which will be welcomed 
M. Boielle’s notes are full and to the point, his 
ilology is sound, and his translations idiomatic." —/ournal of Education. 

“ Has done extremely well in putting forth his selection of the most striking epi- 


w numberless masters ... 
p 


Edited, with 
Second Edition, 2 Vols. tuting a Method and Reader. 


almost entirely Rewritten. 


sodes of Victor Hugo's masterpiece, and has done it well."— Educational Times. 


VICTOR HUGO.—NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 
By J. BoïiRLLE. 

** His notes abound in good renderings of sentences and phrases, opportune remarks 
on the proper meanings of words, and historical information necessary to elucidate the 


and Colleges. 


text.” '— Atheneum. 


** Equipped in the same excellent manner as the same author's ‘ Misérables... . 
Makes an admirable school-book.”— Scotsman. 


Crown vo, paper boards, 
9d. each. 


FRENCH 
CLASSICS 


FOR 


ENGLISH 
STUDENTS. 


EDITED, wttH NOTES AND 
INTRODUCTION, BY 
LEON DELBOS, M.A. 
late of King's College. 

Racine.—Les Plaideurs. 

Corneille.—Horace. 

Corneille.—Cinna. 

Moliére—Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme. 

Corneille—Le Cid. 

Moliére—Les Précieuses 
Ridicules. 

Chateaubriand.—Voyage 
en Amérique. 

X. de Maistre.—Prison- 
niers du Caucase and 
Lépreux d’Aoste. 
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hastily plunge ninety-seven rolled handkerchiefs into as many mouths. 
—A.B. 


4. On the day when the lamented Peace was to be strung up, I 
noticed a little fat boy (who afterwards took a scholarship at Eton) un- 
usually inattentive. This boy had a habit of holding his Cæsar in the 
left hand and keeping the right hand in his trousers pocket; but on 
that occasion the right hand fumbled with his watch. In due course 
my friend stood up to construe, which he did very badly. All of a 
sudden he pulled out his watch, exclaimed ‘‘ He’s gone!” and col- 
lapsed upon the form.—C. S. J. 


5- Two fourth form public-school boys out for a Sunday walk came 
to a bridge which bore this notice: ‘‘ No unusual weights to pass over 
this bridge.” Said the thin boy to the fat boy: ‘‘ Ill go on.” 


6. Mr. Price, of Rugby, the father of Prof. Bonamy Price, bored 
the boys of his form to death by his jokes. At length it was decided 
that on a given occasion no one should laugh until joke number five 
was reached. School proceeded as usual, and the master saw with 
sorrow and amzzement that his jokes fell flat ; but at number five forty 
boys burst into such a roar of laughter that Dr. Arnold, who was teach- 
ing in the class-room below, sent up a sixth form boy to ask what was 
the matter. For a long time nothing could be heard above the uproar. 
At last a little lad put his hand to his mouth, and shouted, loud enough 
for the sounds to reach the prcpostox: ‘Mr. Price has made a joke!” 


—C. S$. J. 


7. Boy: ** Please, sir, I’ve left my book outside. May I go and 
fetch it?” 

Trish Schoolmaster: ‘*No, ye mayn’t. Ye should have gone out 
before ye came in.” —A., WARREN. 


8. Teacher of Literature: ‘What do you understand by Tennyson’s 
expression, ‘cycle of Cathay’ ’’? 
Boy : ‘* Chinese bicycle.” —Y.D. 


9. Girl, having read of the trial and acquittal of the Seven Bishops, 
continues: ‘‘ All London was soon filled with shouts and tears of glad- 
ness. That night was a blaze of illumination. ows of seven candles, 
with a taller [tallow] one in the centre for the Archbishop, lit up every 
window.”—Y.D 


SELECTED INSTANCES OF INFANT PRECOCIOUSNESS. 


I. Little Girl (aged 2 years and 6 months): ‘I dreamt there was a 
lion on my dressing-gown.” 

Mother: ‘It was only a dream-lion.” 

Little Girl: ‘* But I was only a dream-baby !”—A.B. 


2. Father (quoting): ‘* Let me see if Philip can 
Be a little gentleman.” 
Small Boy (2 years and 2 months): “I are a dentleman.”’ 
Father: ‘I don’t see it.” 
Small Boy: “Tve got toes, but you don’t see ’em.”—A. B. 


3. Boy (2 years and 8 months), at the Zoological Gardens: ** We 
saw a wild cat, but it wasn’t so very wild: it was smiling !”—A.B. 


4. Small Boy: ‘1 don’t like Tommy B—. (Afusing/y) I fink Vil 
invite him to tea, and then we'll fight.”—A. WARREN. 


5- A kindergarten class had just been reading the story of Noah 
leaving the ark, ending with the command: *‘ Be fruitful and multiply.” 
The next lesson was arithmetic. Zeacher: ‘* Multiply ” Smart 
Pupil: ‘“ That’s what God told Noah to do. ”— Bones. 


6. He was the younger of two brothers aged four and five, and his in- 
dignation was great when he discovered that his brother had been helped 
to a larger portion of cake than himself. ‘‘It’s not cake I want; it’s 
justice,” he exclaimed, only half consoled when the balance was finally 
restored in his favour.—BLobbs. 


7. When he was five years old he heard one day at lunch the evils 
of juvenile smoking discussed. That afternoon as he walked with his 
nurse in the Park he espied a very tall man at the end of a cigar. 
‘“ Nurse,” said the young wag, ‘‘ do let me go and tell that gentleman 
he won’t grow any more if he smokes.”—StT. MICHAEL. 


8. Two-year-old logic. — ‘‘ Freddy, you must do as I tell you.” 
‘ Then you mustn’t tell me, if I’m to do it.”—LIMOUSINE. 


9. Auntie: ‘“ You see, dear, Jesus was very poor—so poor that He 
had no house to dwell in.” 

Alec (aged four): ‘*I think, Auntie, you forget the gold that the Wise 
Men brought Him when He was a baby.””—BERNADINE. 


10. A little girl of four, on whom Calvinistic notions of a future life 
had been inculcated, maintained, to the virtuous horror of her six-year-old 
brother, that she did not want to go to Heaven—people did nothing 

l (Continued on page 676.) 
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uantity of instructive general information it contains. This is so simply and 
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vividly impressed. The theory of the elementary rules is exceptionally clear 
and convincing.” 
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College, Cambridge. Small crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
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but sing, and there was nothing to eat. ‘‘ But you wouldn’t be 
hungry,” argued her small Mentor. ‘‘ But I /ée to eat, whether I am 
hungry or not,” retorted Miss Greedy. ‘‘ Then you’d go to hell, and 
burn and burn and burn for ever !”—in an awful crescendo. “I 
couldn't burn for ever; [scornfully] I should be a cinder!” “No!” 
cried the young theologian triumphantly ; ‘‘ you’d burn like asbestos !” 
—GROWLER. 


11. A child of seven, after taking her first voyage from Southampton 
to Guernsey, was asked if she had been seasick. ‘‘ Well,” she owned 
reluctantly, ‘‘ Neptune did have a poke or two at my tummy with his 
trident.” —GROWLER. 


12. Mary, aged five, was left alone for several hours, her nurse being 
busy and her mother out. ‘‘ Mother,” she said reproachfully to her 
neglectful parent on her return, ‘‘ you didn’t ought to leave your little 
girl such a long time. I’ve been all alone with nobody but God—and 
He isn’t much company.”—GROWLER. 

13. When my father was a small boy of five he was sent out of the 
dining-room in disgrace for filling his mouth almost to the point of 
choking. On readmittance he went up to his mother and said: ‘* I beg 
your pardon, dear Mamma; I had no idea my mouth was so small.”— 
MERRYTHOUGHT. 


14 A nurse looks out of the window, sees a two-year-old trampling 
over a flower bed, and cries: ‘‘ Baby, baby, you know you shouldn’t 
do that!” ‘* Yes, I shall,” answered the precocious babe ; ‘‘ if ’ou were 
doing ’our work, Nursie, ’ou ’oudn’t see me.” —A. WARREN. 

[The story deserves to be included in ‘‘ L’Esprit des Autres” as a 
replica (doubtless unconscious) of Calverley’s famous retort to the Master 
of Christ’s College when he was reproved for jumping over the quad 
railings. } 

15. Girl of five: ‘* Auntie has been telling me about the Indian 
Mutiny and those dreadful Sepoys.” 

Mother: ** Did she explain to you why they mutinied ?” 

Girl: ** Yes, because they were made to bite greased ostriches.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best transla- 
tion of the following passage from Cornemin :— 


Thiers a un front large et intelligent, des yeux vifs, un sourire fin et 


spirituel. Mais a l’aspect, il est trapu, négligé, vulgaire. Il a, dans 
son habit, quelque chose de la commere, et dans son allure quelque 
chose du gamin. Sa voix nasillarde déchire l’oreille. Le marbre de la 
tribune lui va a l'épaule et le dérobe presque a son auditoire. Dis-. 
grace physique, défiance de ses ennemis et de ses amis, il a donc tout 
contre soi, et cependant, lorsque ce petit homme s’est emparé de la 
tribune, il s’y établit si à l'aise, il a tant d'esprit, qu’on se laisse aller, 
malgré qu’on en ait, au plaisir de l’entendre. 

Il baisse d'habitude la téte sur son menton, lorsqu’il se dirige vers 
l'estrade ; mais lorsqu'il y est grimpé et qu'il parle, apres un peu de 
silence, il reléve si bien la téte, il se redresse si haut sur la pointe des 
pieds, qu’il domine toute l'assemblée. Ila une sorte de talent a part 
qui ne ressemble, de près ni de loin, a celui de personne. C’est de la 
causerie, mais de la causerie vive, brillante, légere, volubile, animée, 
semée de traits historiques, d'anecdotes et de réflexions fines, et tout 
cela est dit, coupé, brisé, lié, délié, recousu avec une dextérité de lan- 
gage incomparable. La pensée nait si vite dans cette téte-la, si vite, 
quelle est enfantée avant d’avoir été conçue. Les vastes poumons 
d'un géant ne suffiraient pas à lexpectoration des paroles de ce nain 
spirituel. 

Vous ne le trouverez jamais en défaut sur rien; aussi fécond, aussi 
vif dans la réponse que dans l'attaque, dans la réplique que dans lex- 
position. J’ignore si sa réponse est toujours la plus solide, mais je sais 
qu’elle est toujours la plus spécieuse. 

J'aime ce discoureur naturel, vif, à la libre allure. Il converse avec 
moi et ne déclame point. Il ne psalmodie pas toujours sur le même ton. 
Il finit bien, a la longue, par m’étourdir de son babil; mais c’est une 
espéce de gazouillis qui me délasse encore de la monotonie oratoire, cet 
éternel ennui, le premier des ennuis pour un auditeur. 
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THE NEW CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 
By A VISITOR. 


O many people imagined that Christ’s Hospital had moved 
into the country before it really had that it is possible that 
others may be astonished to discover that the old school has 
actually gone at last and has done about three months’ work in its 
new pastures. About the visitor who writes these words nothing 
need be said beyond the fact that he had many reasons to love 
well the old school in the City, none to love the new school on 
the Sussex Downs; so that he started on his expedition with a 
prejudice against the new school rather than with a bias in its 
favour. The only other preliminary remark that need be made 
is that the day of his pilgrimage happened to be fine and sunny ; 
so that he sawall things at theirbest. Knowing thatvisitors during 
term-time are (with reason) apt to be regarded as a nuisance, he 
paid his visit in the holidays. A journey from Victoria, lasting 
little beyond an hour, lands the pious pilgrim at the station of 
‘“‘Christ’s Hospital, West Horsham.” An omnibus is anxious to 
take him to the school, but the distance is so short that he may 
well prefer to walk. On his right lie meadows and a wooded 
gorge—“ the lag ”—and on his left the scattered buildings of 
the school. The compact part he does not realize at first. The 
huge infirmary, with its seventeen big baths, the laundry, isola- 
tion buildings, electric centre, doctor’s house, gymnasium, baths— 
these are some of the buildings that first strike the pilgrim’s eye. 
It cannot be said that they are beautiful, but they are useful, and, 
if it be objected that they are red and garish, the answer is that 
they are new, and will tone down in time. Also, it must be 
borne in mind that Christ’s Hospital in these days welcomes 
many students from the Board schools, and that they could not 
be expected to put up with sombre stone that did well enough 
for Lamb and Coleridge and some fairly famous men of later 
days. Some people will see with satisfaction that the old school 
in Newgate Street is now in the hands of house-breakers ; if 
work continues as it has begun, there will not in a month or two 
be left one stone upon another. Other people do not share this 
satisfaction, but, like some other “ incidents” that we “ regret,” 
it is not anybody’s fault. The Governors of the old Hospital 
did not wish to leave the City ; the Charity Commissioners did 
not insist upon the demolition of the old Grey Friars’ cloister ; 
some societies and individuals raised protests, but were unable 
to raise capital wherewith to buy the bit they wished to save— 
but it is possible that men of later days may use harsh words 
about a generation that allowed such work to be levelled with 
the ground. 

But it is high time to get back to the new Christs 
Hospital. The second thing to strike the stranger is the open 
nature of the school; there is no lodge, no gate, no regular 
entrance. He can at no one moment say : “ Now I am in the 
grounds.” The boys and masters, if not as blameless as the 
distant Ethiopians, are as “careless” as the Zidonians, living 
“quiet and secure.” (By the way, after recent experiences, it is 
pleasant to associate the idea of “security” of any sort with 
assistant masters.) Not only has the new Christ’s Hospital got 
no lodge or-gate or bound, but no master’s house has any wall 
or hedge. The masters at the end of May arrived to find their 
houses surrounded by what might be called ploughed land. It 
says much for their industry, and for the kindness of the soil, 
that September finds them with grass-plots round their houses, 
flowers, and kitchen gardens not far off that have provided 
them with peas, French beans, potatoes, and promise ot 
green meat for months to come. Their industry strikes 
the stranger as the more praiseworthy because the garden 
work they must have done has been carried on in public, so to 
say, no wall or hedge serving to ward off the passing eye. Itis 
obvious that assistant masters who have been lately put to the 
expense of moving have not many coins to spend on gardeners. 

When the stranger reaches what has been written of as “the 
compact portion” of the school, he finds himself in a large 
quadrangle that consists of four main buildings—viz., the 
Chapel, Hall, Big School, and Science School. The last named 
was a revelation to a person educated—if such a verb can be 
applied to him—in the pre-scientific age. He had heard of 
palaces of art, but he had never seen a science palace ; he could 
realize some of the sensations of the Queen of Sheba when she 
saw Solomon in all his glory ; and he rejoiced to think that in 
the future boys with other tastes than his should have so fine 
a chance of improving and developing their powers. Prof. 
Armstrong must be glad to think that one more school will give 
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a boy such chances. The various rooms bear names associated 
with scientific honour, such as Davy, Faraday, and Dalton (just 
as the boarding houses carry names honoured in Christ’s Hos- 
pital—Lamb, Coleridge, Maine, and so forth), and in the rooms 
are Bunsen burners, sinks, and lockers, and mysterious con- 
trivances wherein a boy may work when possibly light is not 
desired and fumes may be unpopular. Leading from the larger 
rooms are smaller special rooms for lathe, acid, stores—to say 
nothing of an absolutely dark room. Near this Science School 
are the art school and the one room that acts as library and 
museum ; these are all quite adequate, but not remarkable, and 
the same may be said about the music school. Taking the four 
big buildings in the reverse order to that in which they were 
first named, we will move on to the Big School. This building 
struck one stranger—him who now is writing—as the chief suc- 
cess of the whole school ; its proportions are fine, and its roof, 
with its pendent woodwork (technical terms are avoided because 
they are not known) is such a thing of beauty as to promise to 
be a joy for ever ; the Chapel not being quite finished, this Big 
School has served so far as a chapel, and when it is furnished as 
.a big school its beauty may be yet more evident than now ; 
the fittings for the electric light are an improvement to the 
room instead of a disfigurement, as they often are ; and perhaps 
the colour of the panels is the only thing that might be altered 
with advantage. Theold pictures make a brave show. The dust 
and dirt of London, to say nothing of an occasional butter-bullet, 
had tended to obscure their beauty ; of some, indeed, the details 
were quite invisible ; but all have been “ restored,” and in the 
bright, clear air of Horsham may long retain their second youth. 

Massed round the Big School are many of the class-rooms, and, 
to facilitate the gathering of the boys in the Big School during 
school-time, there are bridges of brick leading from the class- 
rooms on the first floor to the gallery of the Big School. By the 
way, the staircases leading to the first floor are formed of wood 
in such a fashion as to deaden the sound of even many boys 
rushing up or down the staircase. Of the class-rooms generally 
it may be said that they are rather small, and in most of them 
there is the incongruity between the brand-new room and the 
old London desks. Such blends are probably the result of com- 
promise between the old spirit and the new. It must be added 
that where old bits of statuary or building have been translated 
to the new school the result is satisfactory. The images of 
“ Blues” and monarchs look quite happy, and the “ Grecians’ 
Cloister” has not suffered by the transplantation, but the same 
cannot be said about the splendid bit of brickwork that used to 
surmount the entrance to the Hospital from Christ Church 
Passage, and now is built into the outside of the Hall. 

This naturally brings us to the Dining Hall, which, as has 
been hinted, is not so striking as Big School. Of the Hall the 
striking feature ts, perhaps, the “full length” window at the 
upper end, z.e., the window at the side of the high table where 
the masters eat their luncheon. This narrow window runs 
almost from floor to roof, and has many coats of arms. Near 
this Hall are a Common Room, where masters may foregather, 
another room where they can dine, and yet another which looks 
as though some one or other might have smoked in it. To go 
back to the Hall for a moment, its outside proportions suffer 
somewhat from the long narrow window that is so effective from 
the inside, and its roof looks “ flat” in every sense after the 
splendid roof of the Big School and the fine one that adorns the 
Chapel ; but no one would expect to have all the roofs alike. 

We pass to the Chapel, and to one pair of eyes, at any 
rate, this seems the least satisfactory of the large buildings. It is 
fair to bear in mind that it is not yet quite finished. The east end 
and the west end pleased one visitor, with the exception of the 
Holy Table, which seemed mean and meagre. The outer door, 
the ante-chapel, and inner doors of carved open work (this 
language is painfully untechnical) are excellent, and so is the 
stone reredos, which, with some other things, is a thank-offering 
from some “old Blues” and other folk that loved the old Christ’s 
Hospital, and the east window is satisfactory, though possibly 
the figures of some little “ Blues ” in it may tempt some boys to 
spend in wondering “ what fellows they are meant for” some 
time that might be better occupied. But the space between the 
east and west has not been made the best of. The open space 
up the centre is broader than it need be, and the seats are far 
too narrow ; a well grown boy would find it hard to kneel; there 
ought to be more gangways to the seats pand some sort of “stall ” 
in the top row would have been a great improvement. Also, as 


things are, there is a big space of unrelieved brick wall between 
the seats and windows and between the windows: also, there 
is a gallery at the west end, and, if it is used by fairly care- 
less people, there will be some broken bones, for the stone 
steps that lead to it are steep and narrow. It must not be 
forgotten that there is a Court Room for the Governors, which 
is adorned by the great “ Shark” picture ; but, good as the 
room is, it may move tears in the mind of him who bears in 
memory the grandeur of the old Court Room in the City. 

Among the details that may be put in here are the facts that 
several of the class-rooms can be used as one room or as two by 
means of screens—or, rather, moving walls—and also that 
cloisters made of pretty brickwork run all round the large quad- 
rangle, and that on the top of some there 1s a road where one 
can walk, whence might be had a splendid view of any spectacle. 
Many of the old London statues are in niches ; but some niches 
are still empty, into which statues of distinguished Blues might 
yet be placed. One of the beauties of the Big School that was 
not mentioned in the proper place ıs an outer doorway of carved 
stone that would win admiration anywhere. By way of con- 
trast, you get a fine view from the grounds, which includes a 
hill just over Worthing ; and—here is the contrast—in bad 
weather you can get about the premises by a subterranean pas- 
sage, that is appropriately called “The Tube.” Among the 
things first seen by the visitor are some fives-courts and some 
glass roofs that suggested forcing-houses for the intellect—but 
the suggestion had no basis in hard fact. 

The boys are not made stupid yet by over-education. The 
present writer has the luck to have a friend among the Blues 
(they still wear blue—another compromise!) who can both write 
and draw. His letters are a joy, and no less to be depended on 
because not written with a view to publication. Had the pre- 
sent writer visited the school in term-time, he would have felt at 
home with many of the twenty-four new masters, so vivid are 
their portraits in the letters and so lifelike the account of their 
peculiarities ; some of the boy’s remarks may follow soon. It 
is pleasant to hear, from one of the translated staff, of “air 
delightfully bracing and fresh,” of “a charming sitting-room 
and bedroom,” of boys at the end of July “looking wonderfully 
‘fit? and well, instead of washed out and anzmic, as they used 
to look in town.” In the natural confusion of the early days his 
verdict was : “ The boys are splendid” ; and at the end of term: 
“ The boys are still wonderfully good.” But that good conduct 
did not begin at Horsham ; it is the harvest of an earher sow- 
ing. The architect, at the suggestion of some unknown person, 
had inserted spyholes through which masters from their rooms 
might watch the boys ; these were, before the beginning of the 
term, “ howled at by the whole staff and blocked up.” This was 
reported by the master already referred to; and the artist-boy 
drew a delightful picture of the architect’s notion of a :naster— 
a creature always in a cap and gown, always round the comer, 
always spying. His first letter started thus :—“I know you 
would like me to tell you about this place. It is simply 
glorious; . . . each house has two night rooms, one large day 
room with lockers, . . . two studies for the Grecians. They are 
not more than head monitors now ; they have to look after the 
ward (z.¢., dormitory) and have meals with the other fellows—an 
unheard of thing in C.H., London. . . . We have electric light, 
basins (in London there were taps), and shower-baths ; two 
masters in each house (a senior and a junior)... . The big 
Hall is not half so tall as the old one, or so grand. The big 
picture is cleaned up, as are all the others ; I never knew what it 
was like before—it had an inch of dust uponit. . . . The masters 
dine in Hall, at a large table raised upon a platform ; two dance 
round during dinner, giving orders, &c. Opposite the big Hall 
is Big School, and there we have service, as the Chapel is not 
finished. On Sunday we are allowed out of bounds. There 
are lovely walks, fields for cricket, &c., gymnasium, baths, elec- 
trical works with a large, tall, and very smoky chimney. I miss 
the London outings to the picture-galleries, but I think the 
Sunday walk and the beautiful playing-fields make up for this. 
On the whole, I think I prefer this life to the old London life, 
as also do most of the other boys, I fancy. . . . The new Head 
is awfully nice; he lets us come to tea in our ‘ whites’ if we put 
on our C.H. coats over them.” 

So far as any notion of the new Christ’s Hospital is to be 
gathered from the visit of a person who was fond of the old 
place, and from the words of a master and a boy who have 
known the old school and now know the new, here such notion iS- 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BOARD-SCHOOL GIRLS. 


By FLORENCE B. Low. 


Te London Technical Education Board has done, and is 
doing, such excellent work in so many directions that it 
seems ungracivus, and almost impertinent, to offer any ad- 
verse criticisms of some of its methods. Yet those who have 
been actually engaged in dealing with the material the Tech- 
nical Board desires to benefit may reasonably have some useful 
contribution to make in the hope that defects observed in the 
working out of their scheme, which have probably escaped the 
attention of the members of the Board, may be remedied, and 
now, when a new Board has just been appointed, seems a 
favourable moment. All new schemes are necessarily only 
tentative, and criticism based on knowledge, and on a desire to 
help those for whom the originators of the scheme are so 
earnestly working, may often be of great value. The members 
of the London Technical Education Board are as excellent a 
set of men as could be found anywhere ; zealous for education, 
and enthusiastic to establish that “ educational ladder” the idea 
of which, I am inclined to think, is the cause of many of their 
blunders. But, in spite of their excellent qualities—or, perhaps 
because of them—they have certain serious defects. ludging 
from one branch of their work—I speak here only of the 
scholarships offered to girls under sixteen—they are idealists of 
the most extreme kind, and not practically acquainted with the 
needs and capacities of young people. They seem to have in 
their minds some kind of an Utopia in which all shall crave for 
the higher education, and, far more idealistic still, where all 
shall be fitted for it; and, in order to help on this happy 
condition of affairs, they offer scholarships broadcast to mere 
infants from Board schools. 

In 1900 252 Junior Scholarships were awarded to girls 
under thirteen attending elementary schools in London. 
These scholarships covered education for two years at some 
secondary school, and maintenance during that period. Of 
that number a very fair proportion were considerably under 
thirteen, some being as young as eleven; as extra marks are 
given to every child who is under thirteen, it is only natural the 
teacher should want to send in the candidate as young as pos- 
sible. Therefore, to take an extreme case, a child of eleven 
may have been worked fora year or so previously for one of these 
scholarships —at what expenditure of brain and nerve energy 
can be imagined, especially when one considers the enormous 
competition and the physique of the children. The examina- 
tion is fairly easy, consisting of arithmetic, composition, and 
dictation—which are obligatory—two subjects from Group A 
(needlework, obligatory for girls, grammar, domestic economy, 
history, geography, drawing); two from Group B (which 
includes some of the above subjects, if not already taken, 
as well as French, algebra, botany, mechanics, chemistry). 
The questions are well set, and not, one would imagine, above 
the standard of an ordinarily intelligent and properly taught 
girl of twelve or thirteen. 

Of the large number who gain scholarships I believe but a 
very smal/ percentage are in any way capable of advanced in- 
tellectual work ; and by this statement I do not imply that 
Board-school girls should not have an opportunity of con- 
tinuing their education beyond the present very low age limit. 
My contention is that a purely intellectual education such as is 
given in the ordinary secondary school, involving preparation 
for written examinations, is to be reserved for the few. Any 
one who has taught these scholarship children would, I think, 
agree with me, that the majority of them cannot do severe brain 
work. Indeed, the wonder has often been on what grounds 
some of the children ever gained scholarships. Had a certain 
number of scholarships to be awarded yearly, whether candidates 
were fit or not? I imagine this to be the case, for on no other 
supposition could some of the scholars have found their way 
into secondary schools. The two years’ hard work—and I shall 
try to show later how hard that work is—was not only useless to 
some of them, but absolutely harmful on account of the terrible 
brain pressure. Apart from the mental capacity of the children, 
many of them were of such low physique that it seemed almost 
cruel to put pressure on underfed, anxmic, rickety-limbed 
Londoners, who often come long distances to gain this so- 
called “higher” education. I can recall to mind several 
children who, I am convinced, were habitually underfed, and, 
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indeed, many of them existed on buns and the lightest of re- 
freshment during school hours. 

I have treated this part of my subject somewhat in detail in 
order to show how ridiculous it is to expect these children who 
gain Junior Scholarships to profit by the course of study laid 
down for them for the next two years. Suppose a child of 
thirteen—the extreme age-limit—is the happy winner of a 
Junior Scholarship ; with this she proceeds—sometimes a good 
long way—(I remember the case of a Whitechapel child who 
“ proceeded” toa school many miles away) to a secondary school 
for two years, and prepares at once for the Intermediate 
Scholarship, which gives two years’ further education and 
maintenance grant. The amount of knowledge required for 
this second examination is tremendous when compared with the 
amount possessed by the child on entering the secondary school. 
My experience of these children has shown me that they leave 
the Board school with a good knowledge of arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and geography oz history (only one of the latter subjects 
appears to be taught in many schools), often of a mechanical 
kind. I remember one small child who informed me “We've 
done history, Miss,” and, in a sense, she certainly had done it, 
if knowing a great number of dates from 1066 to 1815, and, 
parrot-wise, a multitude of facts of not much importance, was 
“doing” history. The same youthful aspirant to learning 
showed a marked distaste for continuing her studies in history, 
presumably on the ground that, as she knew it already, it was 
mere waste of time, and, like the late Master of Balliol, she may 
have mentally said: “ What Z don’t know isn’t knowledge !” 

The subjects required for the Intermediate Scholarships for 
girls under sixteen—and, if the Junior Scholarships have been 
gained at twelve, the candidate may be just over fourteen—are 
as follows :—(1) preliminary and obligatory ; (2) final, sub- 
divided into (a) obligatory, (4) optional. 

The preliminary subjects are arithmetic, composition, geo- 
graphy, history, elementary mathematics; the obligatory 
subjects in the final examination are English, elementary 
mathematics, elementary science, elementary knowledge of 
a modern language; the optional subjects, for which six 
hundred marks are given—three hundred marks to each 
subject mentioned in the following list, with the exception 
of needlework and dressmaking, which are marked at two 
hundred—are French, German, Latin, Spanish, Italian, pure 
mathematics, applied mathematics, mechanics, hght and heat, 
electricity and magnetism, chemistry, botany,and drawing. Now, 
as a child may gain a Minor (or Junior) Scholarship on a know- 
ledge of, say, needlework, grammar, geography, and domestic 
economy (as well as arithmetic, dictation, and composition), 
during the next two years she may have to learn three, four, or 
even five, entirely new subjects, as well as increasing her know- 
ledge of subjects already learnt. Thus a child on entering the 
secondary school will very likely egin French, German, or 
Latin, history or geography, mathematics, special kinds of 
drawing. German or Latin is generally learnt, because it is 
distinctly stated in the regulations that “no candidate may offer 
as an optional subject the language which he or she has offered 
as an obligatory subject,” and, notwithstanding the long list of 
optional subjects, it 1s difficult for a girl to make up her marks 
except on a modern language, Latin, or drawing. The sciences 
and mathematics are, I believe, rarely attempted by the girls ; 
dressmaking and needlework, which would probably come easy 
to many of the girls who have received excellent instruction in 
these subjects in the Board schools, are naturally often 
neglected, as they only receive two hundred marks, instead of 
the three hundred given to the other subjects. The amount of 
knowledge required in each subject is considerable, the 
standard being higher than that of the Junior Cambridge, I 
should say ; and any one who has had the slightest experience of 
teaching young children knows how utterly impossible it is to 
teach properly all these new subjects within the space of two 
short years. Fancy the mental condition of the Board-school 
child who is introduced to French, German, mathematics, his- 
tory, and design in drawing all at the same time! Is it to be 
wondered that she becomes stupid and dazed, and does her 
work in a hopelessly mechanical fashion? I have taught the 
history, German, and French required for the Intermediate 
Examination, and I know that it is only possible to get through 
the necessary amount by cram pure and unalloyed. From the 
moment the Board-school scholar enters the secondary school 
to the time when she emerges two years later, her school life 
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has been one long feverish rush and scramble to pick up 
“knowledge.” 

It should be remarked that the secondary school honestly 
desirous of doing its best by these children constantly gives 
extra lessons, so that the scholars preparation time is en- 
croached upon ; it must be remembered also that the home 
surroundings of these children are by no means conducive to 
quiet study—very often a girl works out her mathematical 
problems or writes her German composition to the accompani- 
ment of scrubbing, crying, or the noisy conversation of many 
young brothers and sisters. The hours when she ought to be 
doing a little healthy domestic work, sleeping, or taking exercise 
are devoted to mental work in an often tainted and over-heated 
atmosphere. In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
the children constantly appear at school looking thoroughly 
fagged out, and more fit for bed than anything else. 

If, however, most of the children who have gone through this 
two years’ course obtained the Intermediate Scholarship, it 
might be argued with some show of reason—quite wrongly in my 
opinion—that this “cram” was worth while as leading to two 
years’ further education ; but, as a matter of fact, only a very 
small percentage of the children who gain the Junior Scholar- 
ships are successful in winning the later ones. Thus last year, 
while 252 Junior Scholarships were awarded, only 29 Inter- 
mediate ones were given ; so itis quite clear that the Board must 
intend the two years’ course to be useful in itself, and not 
as preparatory to still more advanced work. Assuming the 
numbers just quoted to be a fair average, it will be seen that 
about 12 per cent. of the Junior Scholars get Major Scholarships, 
and it is, therefore, quite fair to judge of the scheme not from 
the point of view of the 12 per cent. successful ones, but of 


the 88 per cent. who do not continue their education beyond ` 


fifteen or sixteen. Before entering, however, into the question 
of the 88 per cent., let us consider for a moment the case of the 
12 per cent. They have gained their scholarships, and now 
for the next two years the grind—I can call it by no better 
name—is continued. In a few instances the girl is found 
thoroughly capable of advanced intellectual work, gains another 
scholarship, works for her London degree, and becomes in due 
course a mistress in a secondary school. She may make a 
satisfactory teacher, but I do not think that the training she 
has had is likely to be of much real value to her educationally ; 
the years of “ grind,” of narrowed interest, of striving for results 
will have left their inevitable mark on her character, and she is 
not one into whose hands I would give the shaping of a young 
child’s plastic mind. And, in any case, the market for 
secondary teachers is full enough already; why should any 
mong women but the most thoroughly equipped seek to enter 
It! 

These remarks, however, only apply to the successful 
12 per cent. What of the 88 per cent. who have to earn their 
livings at the age of fifteen or sixteen? The teacher cannot 
prevent herself from asking what benefit the Board-school 
children have derived from their two years’ stay in a secondary 
school. Some advantage there must surely be, but it is difficult 
to say what it is ; the disadvantages, on the other hand, are 
painfully obvious. Originally, I fancy, there was some idea 
that a mixture of classes in a school would be good—that the 
middle-class child would gain from intercourse with one of 
lower social rank, and vice versa. But I do not think this has 
worked out: very satisfactorily. The scholarship children are 
rather a class apart, and, though I will not say they are looked 
down upon by the other children, somehow or other they do not 
mix. Class distinctions are very strong among the dourgcoisie, 
and nowhere more strong than among children. Thus, the 
Board-school girl gains little social advantage from her stay 
at a secondary school. This point may not be considered of 
much importance by many people; but of vital importance, 
every one will agree, is the question of her future. What is the 
girl fitted for? She has to earn her living ; in what ways is she 
better prepared for this? Honestly, I must confess that I can- 
not see that the education she has been given will help her in 
the least towards a desirable livelihood ; in many ways it has 
hampered her, for it has raised her hopes and desires, and 
made her feel superior to her former friends, who, on leaving 
the Board schools at thirteen, went as servants or factory girls. 
She thinks herself too “educated” to enter domestic service of 
any kind ; and, indeed, her two years’ close attention to study, 
during which time she has been unable to do any work in her 


little home, has rendered domestic work distasteful to her, and 
herself unfitted for it. : 

In this connexion I may mention the case of a girl—the 
most miserable specimen in the world—who, after coming up 
with a Junior Scholarship, failed to get an Intermediate one, and 
of course left the secondary school. A few months later I 
visited a friend, and who should open the door but my late 
pupil, A—— S——-? She was acting as nursemaid to my fnend’s 
children, and when I asked how she was getting on my friend 
said she was absolutely useless—she was so apathetic and 
ancemic ; she seemed, as, indeed, she was, utterly worn out. A 
few weeks later she left this place, and of her future career I 
know nothing. If, then, the girl is not fitted for domestic work, 
for what is she fitted? The majority, I should say, become 
clerks in the City, or enter the lowest branches of the Civil 
Service. At its best, clerical work is not satisfactory for girls ; 
it calls for no originality, demands only the poorest capacity, 1s 
monotonous in the extreme, and often carried on under most 
unhealthy conditions. As far as salary is concerned, it com- 
pares unfavourably with domestic service. As the clerical 
market is at this moment terribly overcrowded, it seems a mis- 
take to prepare young girls for this work while good domestic 
servants at high wages are utterly to seek. As mere wage- 
earners, therefore, this higher education has not been of any 
advantage ; but there is, of course, another side of the question. 
Has the education been of benefit to their character? We 
hear on many sides cant talk of the effect of education on cha- 
racter ; but is it likely that hard-worked teachers, having to get 
through an undue amount of work within a definite period, can 
pay much attention to the developing of character? Time that 
might well have been spent in talking with these children, in 
finding out their bent of mind, in discussing their difficulties, 
has to be devoted to cramming in a little extra knowledge. I 
cannot see that the education of these two years can touch the 
child’s character in any way; though it may possibly have 
slightly improved her mental equipment. 

It cannot truly be said that the children are helped and 
trained to become better women, for that would need far more 
personal intercourse between teacher and taught than 1s now 
possible ; nor are they prepared to be good wives and mothers 
in the future, should they be called upon to play these parts, by 
having acquired the arts of domestic management, cookery, 
hygiene, &c. ; nor are they fitted to earn suitable livelihoods in 
the last two years of their school life. i 

My objections to the present system of granting scholarships- 
to Board-school girls may be briefly stated :—({1) It necessitates 
terrible overwork for two years. (2) General culture has to be 
entirely neglected. 3) Very little “technical” education, 2.¢., 
cooking and dressmaking, is given. (4) The system tends to 
over-stock one particular branch of work—clerical work—at the 
expense of another branch of work which badly needs the 
service of women—domestic service. 

If the facts and inferences brought forward are correct—and 
they are founded almost entirely on personal experience and on 
the experience of those engaged with these scholarship children. 
—what should the Technical Education Board do to alter this- 
state of affairs? I venture, in conclusion, to offer a few sug- 
gestions most earnestly, because I believe the needs of the 
Board-school children are so urgent, and the Technical Board 
has the opportunity for doing noble work, and for influencing. 
not only the education of London, but, to a large extent, of 
England, and with extreme diffidence, because I feel that 
others with greater experience are far more qualified to give 
criticism and help. oy 

First, I would suggest that, instead of wholesale examinations 
as at present, each head mistress of a Board school should 
select the girls, if any, whom she thinks capable of higher 
intellectual work, and submit them to the consideration of an 
educational committee consisting of, among others, women 
teachers in secondary schools. This committee would examine 
the girls orally as well as by written papers, and, as I imagine 
not more than a couple of dozen girls would be found really 
suitable for purely intellectual work, such a mode of examination. 
would not be found impracticable. These girls would then 
enter a secondary school, take the ordinary curriculum, and in 
no way be distinguished from their companions. This would be 
quite possible if the subjects and the standard of the Intermediate 
Examination were reduced. If papers were set in three or four 
subjects, of which English and French should be obligatory, a 
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really excellent education, free from cram of any kind, might be 
given to these girls. As these twenty-four girls would be dis- 
tinctly above the average, they would probably gain scholar- 
ships to one of the Universities, and reap great benefit from the 
money expended upon them. 

The money thus saved—z.e., the difference between the cost of 

maintaining some 24 and 252—might be profitably spent on 
giving a large number of girls a really good ¢echnica/ education, 
in such subjects as dressmaking, cookery, sick nursing, &c., 
combined with some so-called infe/lectual education. Thus a 
girl might spend a couple of years in a secondary school with 
a technical department attached; she might give two hours 
daily to dressmaking and needlework, two hours to cookery, an 
hour or so daily to lessons on history, on the choice of books, 
on hygiene and the care of children, on citizenship. She need 
have but little home work, and excessive study would be un- 
known. She would learn during these two years something of 
the great books and great men that have influenced the world’s 
history ; her teachers would endeavour to create in her a liking 
for wholesome novels, so that when she leaves school she will 
not surfeit her mind on scraps. That taste alone would be 
worth two years’ education. But, besides this, she will learn to 
respect manual work when she sees that it is no longer rele- 
gated to an obscure corner of the time-table. The teachers 
would endeavour in every possible way to influence her by 
personal intercourse, by books, by pictures, all of which are 
quite practicable when neither teacher nor taught is over- 
worked. At the end of the two years she is as healthy as she 
was at the beginning, and fit to earn a living in many ways—as 
plain cook in a small family, as help to a dressmaker—and 
to-day dressmakers are crying out for young girls to assist them 
when they are willing to pay fair wages ; or she may be of 
immense value at home for the next two or three years if she 
can cook and look after the younger children. She is prepared 
to become a good wife to a working man if marriage comes in 
her way, because she has never neglected the domestic arts. 
_ I do not know whether the Technical Education Act allows 
it, but I would also suggest that residential schools be estab- 
lished for the thorough training of girls for domestic service, 
say, for four years, from thirteen or fourteen to seventeen or 
eighteen. I believe, if scholarships were offered, they would 
be eagerly competed for, and if the work of cooks, housemaids, 
and nurses was regarded as s&i//ed—and all work for which 
training is necessary is so regarded—many girls who now look 
upon it with contempt would gladly take it up. Domestic ser- 
vice has fallen into disrepute because of late years any girl has 
been able to get a place; raise the standard of requirement, 
offer training, let the Board-school girl know the advantages of 
domestic work as compared with factory work, give scholar- 
ships, make the school of domestic training attractive, and girls 
who now flock in their thousands to become clerks at Ios. a 
week will once more accept the most suitable of all occupations 
for women. 

I remarked in the early part of my paper that the members of 
the Technical Board were idealists. Perhaps they will retort 
by a “tu quoque.” But is it Utopian to believe that before long 
the problem, “ For what we are educating our Board-school 
children ?” will be seriously faced, and that those interested in 
the future welfare of the race will see that the education of the 
Board-school child is of more importance than any other sub- 
ject of national interest 


POETRY AS A FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 
A MESSAGE FROM NEW ZEALAND. 
{FROM AN AUSTRALASIAN CORRESPONDENT. | 


PAPER which attracted a great deal of attention at the Hobart 
Conference of the Australasian Association for the Advance- 

ment of Science, held in January this year, was that on ‘‘ Poetry as a 
Factor in Education,” by Prof. Arnold Wall, M.A., of Canterbury 
College, Christchurch, New Zealand, and President of the Conference’s 
Mental Science and Education Section. Prof. Wall is a distinguished 
and successful educationalist in this part of the Empire, and, on that 
ground, apart from the merits of his paper, his effort has excited great 
attention. The following is a summary of his argument :—The Pro- 
fessor takes as his text a quotation from John Stuart Mill's Auto- 
biography, in which Mill describes the discovery of the importance of 


poetry and art as instruments of human culture. He claims that, ‘‘ if 
education be directed too exclusively towards the cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties of the mind, so that the emotional faculties are 
neglected, very disastrous results may follow.” Poetry is soul food, 
and, at a time when ‘‘scientific” culture is showing such a strong 
tendency to oust the ‘‘humaner” system of education, he thinks that 
a rock is ahead if this soul food be neglected. Although English 
poetry did not have in the old Har of education a fair share, yet, 
‘in a random, scrambling way, I believe most Englishmen of brains 
and culture did gain some knowledge of at least our greater lights.” 
The tendency nowadays, he continues, is to make our educative 
system ‘‘too exclusively rational and intellectual—to appeal to the 
reasoning faculties rather than to the gentler and more spiritual 
emotions.” All true poetry, to the Professor, must make an appeal to 
the feelings, must stir or soothe. By feelings he means the higher 
emotions ; for he goes on to add: ‘Some of the finest work of Eng- 
lish poets must be a sealed book to pon because they appeal to the 
lower, rather than to the higher, feelings.” Proceeding to examine 
the various kinds of poetry which are open to the teacher to choose 
from, Prof. Wall begins with the epic: ‘‘ The influence of the genuine 
epic, with its appeal to the healthy and natural story-loving instinct 
of youth and its imaginative presentment of the primitive and basic 
virtues, is entirely for the good; and, in the absence of any great 
accessible English epic for the purpose, I should personally like to see 
a fairly complete series of translations from the pure and noble 
classics of the Icelandic prose saga-literature read in place of it in 
our schools.” He recommends a selection of Scott’s balladesque 
narrative poems, some of the stirring war poetry of Dobell, Tennyson, 
and Campbell, Aytoun’s ‘‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” ‘* Henley’s 
‘ Lyra Heroica,” some very carefully selected pieces of Mr. Kipling, 
and some such modern work as that of Mr. Newbolt. Lyric poetry 
he warmly commends, excluding, however, the great mass that is 
amorous and complimentary in tone. He cannot see that any good 
purpose is fulfilled by the young studying ‘‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes” or Waller’s ‘‘On a Girdle.” Lyrics such as s of 
Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam” the Professor would—though admitting 
that the meaning is sometimes not completely comprehensible by the 
young—have learnt by heart to enrich the soul. 

Dramatic poetry he handles carefully. He thinks Shakespeare over- 
taught and over-annotated, and remarks that the greatest of Shake- 
speare’s plays, especially ‘‘ Othello,” ‘* Lear,” and ‘‘ Hamlet,” are very 
questionable food for youth, dealing, as they do, with mature passions of 
a very violent nature, and touching upon the deepest and most obdurate 
secrets of our nature. He feels, however, that an intimate literary acquaint- 
ance with a character like that of Falstaff is an excellent preparative 
for entry into the world of real men and women. Our religious verse, 
especially the best work of Vaughan, Herrick, Milton, and Donne, he 
would give a good place to in any curriculum. Amongst the poetry 
unsuitable for reading in schools the Professor includes (1) satire ; 
(2) pastoral poetry, with exceptions like ‘* Lycidas” ; (3) rhetorical verse ; 
(4) didactic poetry, even the descriptive and humorous poetry, though 
such excellent work as that of Barham and Hood should be read out- 
side. In concluding this portion of his paper, Prof. Wall emphasizes 
the plea that the heroic virtues, physical and spiritual, are best learned 
in poetry. He instances Tennyson’s ‘‘The Idylls of the King” as 
poetry which makes for true manliness. He urges, too, that poetry 
study cultivates in the youthful mind ‘‘that wisdom which results from 
a due appreciation of the value of things in relation to one another and 
in relation to life.” 

Finally, Prof. Wall applies himself to the question: How should 

try be treated in the schools if we desire that it should produce its 
llest effect upon the minds of our pupils? ‘‘In the first place,” he 
says, ‘‘ I am deeply convinced that in this department there must be no 
driving, no compulsion. . . . When I hear a person say of a poet: 
t We read him at school,’ I understand him to mean ‘and therefore I 
have not read him since.’” This is due, he points out, to the unat- 
tractive way in which poetry is dealt with at school, and in part to the 
manner in which really attractive poetry is made repulsive. 

Prof. Wall warmly protests against over-teaching and the over- 
annotation of texts—‘‘ the too common practice of making the m 
a peg upon which to hang historical, philological, and mena dis. 
quisitions.”” He says: ‘‘It has been my lot to review a very large 
number of school editions, ‘edited and annotated’ for schools, of the 
great English classics, principally, of course, of Shakespeare. There 
are some brilliant exceptions; but, in genera], I may say that I can 
conceive no more efficient method of diverting the attention of the 
learner from what is essential to what is extraneous and incidental wh 
works of literary art than that supplied by the ordinary annotated 
edition.” 

Many illustrations are given in demonstration of this position. Prof. 
Wall is so convinced as to the evil wrought by annotated texts that he 
goes so far as to say that in the case of modern authors unannotated 
editions are by far the best. With pleasure he notes a budding reaction 
against annotation, and welcomes the issue of the editions of Shake- 
speare of the class of which Prof. Herford’s (Macmillan & Co.) is 
typical. From a denunciation of annotation Prof. Wall passes to a 
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protest against English classics being made the subject of school 
examinations. ‘‘I do not believe,” he affirms, ‘‘it is possible for any 
child or youth to enjoy or appreciate thoroughly any poem in which he 
is about to be or has been examined in the ordinary school way.” He 
suggests that ‘‘some way might be devised by which the reading of 
certain books might be encouraged without the possibility of reward 
or punishment. .. . Many and many an English schoolmaster has 
made his pupils genuine lovers of English literature, and of English 
poetry especially, by simply reading to them, out of school hours, the 
right books in the right way.” Pupils are to be encouraged to read 
solely for their own pleasure and delight. 

As a concluding venture Prof. Wall gives a curriculum in outline as a 
reliminary course of reading for the young in English poetry. The 
ollowing are the first and fourth years’ reading :— 

FIRST YEAR (twelfth to fourteenth year) :—Blake, ‘‘Songs of 
Innocence.” Wordsworth, the simple ballads of 1798 to 1807. Percy’s 
Reliques: ‘Chevy Chase,” ‘‘ Sir Patrick Spence,” &c. Coleridge, 
** Ancient Mariner.” Henley, ‘‘ Lyra Heroica.” Scott, the romantic 
poem Macaulay, ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome” and ‘“‘ The Armada.” 

ennyson, Patriotic Ballads: ‘* The Revenge,” &c. 

FOURTH YEAR (sixteenth to seventeenth years) :—Tennyson, ‘In 
Memoriam,” ‘‘ Maud.” Wordsworth, ‘‘ Ode on Intimations,” “ Tin- 
tern Abbey.” Shakespeare, ‘‘Macheth,’? ‘‘Hamlet,” ‘* Lear,” 
**Romeo and Juliet.” Marlowe, ‘Dr. Faustus,” ‘‘ Edward II.” 
Chapman’s “‘ Iliad.” Milton, ‘*Comus.’? Chaucer, ‘‘ Prologue” and 
** Knight's Tale.” Sir Henry Taylor, ‘* Philip van Arteveldt.” Crabbe, 
“The Village.” Blake’s ‘* Songs of Experience.” Palgrave's “ Golden 
Treasury ” (a good deal of which might be selected from the earlier 
periods). Keats’s Poems. Spenser’s ‘‘ Fairy Queen.” Matt. Arnold, 
aoe ”; “ The Scholar Gipsy,” ‘‘ Thyrsis,” ‘‘Empedocles on 

tna.” 


CURRICULUM OF FRENCH ZYCEES. 


H OW does the boy in a French /ycée spend his last year at school ? 

It will be interesting for purposes of comparison, and it will illus- 
trate the working of the new scheme, if we give his time-table. He may be 
either in the class called ‘ Philosophy ” or in that of ‘* Mathematics.” 
In ‘‘ Philosophy ” he is free to take either Section A (Greek + Latin) 
or Section B (Latin + Modern Languages) ; whilst in “ Mathematics ” 
he may study one modern language in Section A, or two in Section B. 
His hours per week in school are allotted to the different subjects as 
follows :— 

PHILOSOPHY. 


Section A. Section B. 
Philosophy ...............666 8 for one half-year... 8 for one half-year 
Philosophy ...............068 9 for one half-year... 9 for one half-year 
Greek + Latin............... 4 (optional). O 
Latit: crosadas aini o A E A EA 2 (optional) 
Modern Languages ...... 2 (optional)............ I+2 
ELIStORY Aerm ree irae Ce res a 
Mathematics ............... 2 E E E savas 2 
Physics and Chemistry ... 3 .....ccseceecssececesees 3 
Natural History............ Diese raves temssia seamen: 2 
Practical Science ......... o P E EE o 
Drawing aeon. 2 (opftonac).........06. 2 (optional) 


Hygiene (12 informal lec- 
tures of 1 hr. each) ... — — 


e ram eai. Da O — 


TOGE sirare 1814 +8 optional. 2114 +4 optional. 
MATHEMATICS. 
Section A. Section B. 
Philosophy................6. s E OAOT ET 3 
Philosophy......... ariana e EAE T E, O 
Greek + Latin ............ Os E o 
Modern Languages ...... Bi gilamdexinateanere. I+2 
History ooid aseena E A I EA 3 
Mathematics ............... e E E 8 
Physics and Chemistry... § — .....csecescsseeeees 5 
Natural History ......... 2 E A A 2. 
Practical Science ......... E E tials Cviad TO- 
Daing siea {2 (optional) + 2 geo- f2 (optional) + 2 geo- 


\ metrical drawing metrical drawing 
Hygiene (12 informal lec- 
tures of t hr. each) ... — — 


27 + 2 optional. 28 + 2 optional. 


The English schoolmaster will be struck first by the wide range of 
subjects. His own boys at the same period of their school career 
would be, for the most part, specializing. Fancy a head master in 
England compelling those who are reading for classical scholarships to 
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give five hours a week to various forms of science! But then the 

French aim at education and not at scholarships. Remarkable too is 

it that Latin and Greek become, even on the classical side, entirely 

optional, except in so far as these languages are involved in the authors 

studied under the rubric of philosophy. As to drawing, it may be ex- 

plained that, whilst geometrical drawing is obligatory in the mathe- 

matical sections, the drawing of ornament, or freehand drawing, is left 

to be pursued at will by those who have developed taste and capacity - 
for it. Further comments will suggest themselves to the thoughtful 

reader, for whom alone figures have significance. 

Perhaps the most notable sign of the times, in the educational world, 
is the awakening of Universities abroad to the demands of practical life. 
It is as if some beautiful statue were to unfold its marble robes, descend 
from its pedestal, and join in the business of the market place beneath 
it. Let us indicate one or two practical matters in which academies 
show a new or quickened interest. First of all, pedagogy, despised in 
England, has now its school in almost every gre ıt University of the 
Continent, some of these schools being old, some of quite recent founda- 
tion. The Germans, in particular, insist that to follow a profession 
with success you must learn it. We heard lately of a German student, 
a candidate in pedagogy, who was rejected in examination by his 
professor beoause he could not give a satisfactory account of Sturm. 
The ordinary English schoolmaster, questioned about the Strassburg 
humanist, would have notions just as clear as those of the distinguished 
classical scholar who, when asked who Darwin was, replied: ‘* Oh, 
yes !—you know—the man that found out all about involution”! Aud 
yet Sturm is a considerable personage in the history of European 
culture, and that history is relevant to the business of the teacher. But 
our young men, looking forward to the school, know that it will pay 
better to take holy orders than to investigate the progress, methods, and 
aims of education, the instrument of culture. Hence they are seen to be 
struggling with their consciences while their German compeers wrestle 
with Locke, Rousseau, and Herbart. It is said that the German 
schools are better than the English. But to pass from Germany to 
France, and from pedagogy to other practical sciences, at Dijon the 
town has granted to the University 1,920 square metres of land for the 
erection of an institute of cenology. Clermont has been authorized to 
grant a certificate of attainment in agricultural chemistry. At Besancon 
brewing is taught, and the citizens are not poisoned with arsenic; while 
theoretical and practical lessons in agriculture are now being added to 
the programme. A diplime d’études coloniales has been created at Bor- 
deaux, the instruction that it crowns relating to colonial agriculture, 
colonial products, colonial hygiene, the history of colonization, colonial 
geography, colonial economy and legislation, and colonial topography ; 
which subjects are to be studied for at least two years. Lille is to give 
a diploma in electrical engineering. That most progressive of Uni- 
versities, Lyon, is amending its regulations for the admission of dentists, 
and it offers a certificate for success in Chinese studies. Competitors 
for this certificate will attend lectures on the Chinese language, as well 
as practical courses ¿n Ang/tsh. Their written examination will con- 
sist in (I) an essay 2% Ænglish on some topic connected with the 
manners, Institutions, or geography of China; (2) a translation from 
Chinese into French to be made without a dictionary. Oral questions 
will deal with Chinese life and history, and candidates must show them- 
selves able to speak Æng/ish and to write it from dictation. To under- 
stand the meaning of this innovation we must imagine the University of 
Oxford undertaking to teach the languages of the Siamese peninsula, 
and requiring the exercises to be done in French. To grasp the effect 
of it we must wait for ten years and read then the articles in the Con- 
temporary Review on the decline of our China trade. 

Let us not be understood to say that the chief or only function of the 
University is to serve the practical interests of life. We do our duty, 
however, in pointing out how those interests are promoted amongst our 
neighbours ; how the Universities of France, unlike some of our own, 
are in touch with the people. We turn to another phase of educational 
activity there, namely, to the effort that is being made to supplement 
the work of the primary school. M. Edouard Petit presents his eighth 
annual report on the department of public instruction that is entrusted 
to him, comprising courses for youths and adults, popular lectures, and 
the various associations for mutual help connected with the school. 
Last year, when it seemed as if the high-water mark had been reached, 
we drew attention tojthe success that was attending the movement. 
The results obtained in 1901-1902 show further progress. No less than 
43,044 courses for adults and young men or women have been held, as 
against 40,329 in the previous year; and these courses have been 
followed by 400,000 men or youths and more than 200,000 girls. 
Popular lectures to the number of 125,000 have been delivered, some 
with, and some without, lantern illustrations; they have been listened 
to by more than 3,000,000 persons. Societies for the inculcation of 
thrift have caused their members to save 3,200,000 francs. Old pupils’ 
clubs, meeting in the school, make it a centre of social life for the young 
of the community. Acquiring the principals of self-government, these 
clubs organize /c/es, arrange for themselves classes in drawing, book- 
keeping, or modern languages, and make excursions in common, even 
as far as London and the Bernese Oberland. Sometimes they co- 
operate to cultivate a plot of land, or busy themselves with forestry 
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The school tends more and more to become the people’s house ; for the 
young draw their elders to it, and the fascination of knowledge recalls 
those who came at first from curiosity. In short, popular education in 
France, beginning just at the right point, the point where the regular 
school is put out of office, is justifying the most sanguine hopes of its 
supporters. The secret of the success, and the keynote of the whole 
system, is what M. Petit calls ‘‘ intellectual decentralization by districts, 
towns, and villages.” Local wants being duly weighed, the working 
classes are won by an appeal to their immediate interests. In this 
matter we have, perhaps, something to learn. Life has its object- 
lessons for every toiler, and it is on them that popular education must 
rest its instruction, giving to each according to his needs. 

Sometimes his need is of geometry, and its strange abstractions puzzle 
him sorely. Twelve pages of the Revue Pédagogique (July 15, 1902) 
are devoted to the praise of a novel method of teaching the subject to 
old or young. It has already been introduced at the Normal Schools 
of Dijon and Auxer‘e, the Higher Primary School of Gannat, and the 
Higher Primary Professional School of Clermont, with results that are 
said to be most encouraging. The author is M. Charles Méray, of 
Dijon, whose scheme has for its salient feature the abandonment of the 
traditional distinction between the phenomena of the plane and those 
of three-dimensioned space. We guarantee neither the novelty nor the 
excellence of the ‘‘ Nouveaux Eléments de Géométrie”’; but the testi- 
monials in favour of the method are so strong that some teachers of 
mathematics may wish to test its merits. The ‘fusion of the two 
geometries ” is reported to have made considerable progress in Italy as 
well as in France. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Readers may expect some notice of the great event, or series of 
events, that has been exciting all France during the past month. The 
struggle between the Government and the congregations is, like the 
famous tractate of Spinoza, theologico-political, and in so far outside 
our sphere ; in contemplating it the heart and the head of a man might 
well take different sides. But, whilst we abstain from discussing it and 
narrating its incidents, we may throw a little dry pedagogic light on the 
issue through the medium of an anecdote. Some twelve years ago the 
girls’ public school at Mont-de-Marsan was in charge of institutrices 
congréganistes. When they had brought their pupils to the middle 
standard they placed them in the workroom of their society. There 
the poor girls, hardly more than thirteen years old, toiled incessantly 
from morning to night, straining their eyes with minute needlework, and 
growing ancemic from lack of exercise. The school was then handed 
over to lay women teachers. A large number of the girls began to win 
the certificat d’études primaires. Four hours a day were given to 
general culture, to reading, to writing letters, to moral instruction, to 
history and geography. Home life was transplanted into the school ; 
by means of a cours ménager the girls learned to cut out and make 
clothes, to wash them, to cook simple dishes, and, in brief, to perform 
all the household duties that fall to those of their sex and class. It was a 
magic transformation. Now, are there no nuns in England, noble, self- 
paar Radeon who, in all good faith, and with the best intentions, 
commit the same mistake as the Sisters of Marsan—through ignorance 
of the despised pedagogy ? 


ITALY. 


Commercial Universities are the order of the day. Leipzig has its 
Hanide!shochschule, modelled on which is the Akademie fiir Sozial- 
und Handelswissenschaften at Frankfurt-on-the-Main. There is a 
Handelshochschule at Köln and a Handelshochschule at Triest. Now 
Italy opens at Milan, in this present October, the Universita Com- 
merciale Luigi Bocconi, founded by Commendatore Ferdinando 
Bocconi in memory of his son Luigi, who perished in the hapless 
fight of Adowa. To maintain the establishment he has set aside a 
sum of £40,000, of which £16,000 is for a permanent endowment 
fand, £12,000 for initial expenses, and £12,000 to be spread, on a 
decreasing scale, over the first ten years in the life of the institution. The 
ordinary fees for lectures will be £16 a year ; but thirteen scholarships 
of that amount and two of £48 a year have already been provided 
for poor, deserving students. As in the older Universities, a four 
years’ course is insisted on, and none will be admitted except those 
who have passed through a classical school (/:ceo) or a higher modern 
school. These conditions are essential if the Universita Commerciale 
is to fulfil its aim, which is to turn out not clerks and travellers, but 
men competent to fill the highest posts in commercial life, officials for 
the Ministry of Trade, consuls, and teachers for local schools of com- 
merce. It starts under auspices that should ensure a prosperous 
voyage ; and the fallen soldier’s name is likely to be remembered long 
at Milan. 

It isa matter of deep regret to observe that Italy, the land to which 


education in Europe owes so much, forgets the value of her ancient 
gifts. Although Italian scholars maintain their eminence, the national 
education, vastly more important than the scholarship of the few, shows 
signs of neglect. Within the last twenty years there has been a distinct 
increase in the number of illiterates. In 1881 of the male inhabitants 
more than fifteen years of age 62°7 per cent., of the female 49°1 per 
cent., were unable to read and write. Last year the figures were 74°1 
per cent. for men, and 64°3 per cent. for women. The chief lack 
seems to be efficient rural schools. The towns, particularly in Upper 
Italy, are fairly well provided with primary education. Thus in 
Turin we find only 6°3 per cent. of illiterates, while Ravenna, Perugia, 
and other once famous citadels of learning still can boast that few of 
their citizens are left untaught. 


UNITED STATES. 


Autumn—or, shall we say, ‘‘ fall ” ?—in America is what May is in 
London, the season of meetings. The gathering of the National 
Educational Association is among the most important in the later 
months. It took place this year at Minneapolis, and was attended, if 
the provisional estimate is to be trusted, by no less than 12,000 men and 
women interested in the school. ‘‘ Dr. Sadler, ofthe English Education 
Office,” says an American contemporary, ‘‘ was the guest of honour at 
the meeting, and his address will not soon be forgotten by those who 
heard it. The orator’s happy combination of philosopher and poet, man 
of letters and educational enthusiast, made a deep impression upon his 
great audience.” He laid stress on the comparative study of edu- 
cational systems: ‘‘ Each nation is realizing how much it may gain by 
investigating the educational history and development of other nations.” 
But Dr. Sadler is of ourselves, and this note must deal with America. 
Instead of analyzing even the more significant of the many excellent 
addresses delivered by American schoolmen, we will give two extracts 
by way of examples. They are both from a paper by President Harper, 
of Chicago University. The first, treating of the progress of higher 
education in the United States, may serve as an admonition to Eng- 
land :—‘‘ Every succeeding year of the past decade [he said] has 
witnessed a greater interest on the part of the American people at large 
in the work of higher education. The year just passing has contributed 
as much, perhaps, as any two or three of the preceding years. This 
larger interest is manifested by the increased attendance at all insti- 
tutions giving instruction in higher work, by the greater numbers of 
men and women preparing themselves for the work of instruction in 
higher institutions, and by the larger public generosity which is mani- 
festing itself on every possible cccasion. In each of these particulars 
the advance during the past year has been significant. Many of our 
institutions are actually overcrowded, the numbers being greater than 
can be adequately cared for. The number of graduate students in our 
Universities has more than doubled in five years. It is from this 
source that men and women are being selected to fill the chairs of our 
colleges and Universities. Every week, and, in some weeks, every day, 
the public press announces gifts for higher education of 50,000 dols., 
100,000 dols., and larger sums. The Federal Government appropriates 
in one Bill 6,500,000 dols. for the Military Academy at West Point; 
in another Bill evena larger sum for the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
This increase in the numbers of students and in the numbers of those 
preparing for professional work is not limited to any one section of the 
country. It reaches from the East to the far West. Nor are the gifts 
for education limited to the East, to the Central States, or to the West. 
They are being poured out lavishly in every direction, and are given 
alike to the smaller institutions and to the large Universities.” 

In the second passage that we select, the President speaks of the 
modern action of Universities, and we would beg our readers to com- 
pare his words with our remarks above under the heading of France :— 
“ An important feature of higher educational work in most recent times 
is the attention which is being given to commercial and technical in- 
struction. The time has come when the University is compelled to 
adjust itself more definitely to its environment. The prevailing 
characteristic of the modern environment is now included under these 
words—commercial and technological. In spite of the fact that in 
Boston there exists the greatest technical school in America (the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology), Harvard University is com- 
pelled, so says its President, to establish by the side of it another school 
of technology. This is necessary in part because students who wish to 
attend school at Harvard desire instruction in technology, and also be- 
cause a University must serve as the true expression of the sentiment of 
its period. The State Universities have naturally led the way in the 
development of technological work. Other Universities must follow if 
they are to meet the demands of the times. It still remains to be seen 
whether the steps that have been taken in the direction of commercial 
education of a college grade will realize the hopes of those who have 
engaged init. After all, it is to be remembered that the main purpose 
of a college course is not the information which the student gains; and 
yet it is to be conceded that any ordinary subject, well studied, may be 
used advantageously for the purposes of general education.” 

As is its custom on these occasions, the Convention formulated a 
Declaration of Principles. The National Association believes ‘‘ that 
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the time has come for the recognition of the great importance of the 
educational interest of the country in the conduct of State affairs by the 
organization of the Department of Education as an independent de- 
partment, taking equal rank with other departments of the administra- 
tion.” Itdemands ‘a conservative but efficient compulsory education 
law, with the proper regulation of child labour.” It is prepare to 
welcome measures for improving the qualifications of teachers. It would 
plead for unity of effort toward the complete education of the child, 
urging that the present division cf the work of instruction into ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher is for administrative purposes only. It 
holds that ‘‘the individuality of the pupil should carefully con- 
sidered to the end that he may be instructed in the light of his limitations 
and capacity.” In the concluding paragraphs of the Declaration, it raises 
its voice for good school-buildings, sanitary inspection, lessons in hygiene, 
the teaching of morality, and, above all, an earnest and intellectually 
active body of instructors. 


CANADA. 


There never was a time in the history of this country when the out- 
look was as promising. We are harvesting a crop of one hundred 
millions of bushels of wheat in our North-West, safe from frost and rain ; 
the common stock of the Canadian Pacific Railway has risen from 90 
to 143 within the year, and the last report to hand shows a clear 
surplus of eight millions of dollars on the year’s business. The Grand 
Trunk Railway, of which so much evil has been said in English news- 
papers, looks as if it were going to earn and disburse dividends, and, 
indeed, the whole commercial and industrial face of the country is being 
changed. Immigrants are pouring in from the Western States, men 
with money, experienced farmers who, having sold out their holdings at 
a high figure, are buying the cheap but fertile land in the Canadian 
North-West, and thus providing homes for their sons. The industrial 
and commercial expansion in tbe lines of foreign commerce as well as 
the developments within the country have had a great effect upon the 
educational facilities. To the average Canadian an education beyond 
the three R’s means that the boy was going to enter a learned profes- 
sion. In fact there was much the same tradition asin the New England 
States during the Colonial period. Harvard College and the grammar 
schools were for the education of those who were to be the clergymen, 
the lawyers, the doctors, and the teachers. Even so has it been in most 
of Canada. The English tradition — fear of over-education of the 
people—dies hard. It might seem to a student of education that we 
ought to have learned from our American neighbours, who have made 
such rapid strides in manufacture, and who ascribe it to their rational 
educational system. And so we might, but we have been too provin- 
cial; we do not venture, and the conservative element has always been 
ready to point the finger of scorn at those who ‘‘ looked towards Wash- 
ington,” and to accuse them of disloyalty. But we are now undergoing 
a revival. We are introducing manual training (thanks to Sir William 
Macdonald), we are expanding our courses in political science in the 
Universities, we are providing technical schools, and are en- 
deavouring to remodel our courses of study so as to provide an educa- 
tion that will not be so exclusively classical in both content and method. 
Many of our business men have long urged these steps, but they were 
thwarted by the lethargic University professors, who live in a classical 
past with plenty of holidays and out-of-date lectures. Our Universities 
have no visible connexion with a real world except in so far as the 
recent development in practical science has affected them. Utility is a 
shunned word because, forsooth, it seems to be not /:dcra/ to the cave 
dwellers. Our Universities are known abroad by the diligence of the 
students who go abroad to study, and not by any contributions to 
literary or scientific progress made by our professors. The examination 
system is here seen in all its worst features, and college life trains not 
the character, but the memory. In a former letter I mentioned the fact 
that it was being felt in Quebec that the French Canadian who was 
educated at Laval was at a serious disadvantage in comparison with the 
English youth educated at McGill, inasmuch as the old rigid classical 
education of Laval seemed not to fit in with the demands of the times, 
but was suitable for an age that had passed and would never return. 
The youth educated at McGill is a practical man ready to grapple with 
the problems of electrical and mechanical engineering, equipped to do 
something, and so in full accord with his age. Only this week this dif- 
ference was accentuated when the Hon. J. Israel Tarte, the Minister 
of Public Works of the Dominion, in a speech in Quebec, said 
that the people there must wake up if they expected to hold their own. 
He had been asked why in his department he had so few French 
Canadian engineers and had seemingly given the preference to the 
English-speaking and Protestant youths. The answer was simple— 
because of the former there were almost none. And so itisin the larger 
manufacturing concerns in the East—all the engineering posts are in the 
English hands. It is hard for the conservative Universities to re- 
organize their curricula ; they object strongly to being forced to change 
their methods in response to the demands of the people, and so the only 
possible way is to bring them up against the hard facts as they have re- 
vealed themselves in the careers of recent graduates. And so it is our 
growing time in Canada. We are breaking down some of the old 


traditions, we are beginning to think and act for ourselves, we are raising 
up a race of young men who inquire not what England thinks we ought 
to do, but who are able to work out a policy for their country on sound 
educational principles. 


INDIA. 


The thirty-seventh annual ‘‘ Statement exhibiting the Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India” has just been issued as a 
Blue-Book. It appears (our summary is from the Indian Educational 
Review) that, while during the last decade of years the numbers of the 
school population have increased by 14 per cent., there was during the 
year under review a decrease of some fifty thousand in the number of 
boys and an increase of four thousand in the number of girls attending 
school, compared with the previous year, the actual figures for 1900-1 
being 3,988,663 and 429,645 respectively. Of these nearly 3,000,000 
are Hindus, 1,000,000 Mohammedans, and 127,000 native Christians. 
The falling off occurred mainly in Bengal, and is ascribed to ‘‘temporary” 
causes such as plague, floods, and agricultural depression. Of the girl 
scholars only 2 or 3 per cent. were beyond the primary stage. Of 
the whole number only about 608,000, or 14 per cent., are in private 
institutions. The ratio of the school-going to the whole population waz 
highest in the North-West Provinces and Oudh, where it was 9 per cent. ; 
Burma, Bombay, Madras, Bengal are all between 2 and 3 per cent. ; 
then come Assam, Berar, Panjab, and the Central Provinces, less than 
2 per cent. As regards University education, ‘‘ Oriental” arts colleges 
show 548 students, as against 16,421 in English arts colleges. Of 
professional students, 2,562 followed law, 1,301 medicine, 833 en- 
gineering, 98 teaching, and 57 agriculture. The direct expenditure 
on schools and colleges amounted to nearly 297 lakhs of rupees. 


PORTO RICO. 


The concern of the teacher, gua teacher, in politics at the present 
moment is to know what the conqueror is doing for the education of 
the conquered. The American schoolmaster looks inquiringly at the 
English, and the English at the American ; for, if the one has his Boers 
to consider, so has the other his Filipinos, his Cubans, and the dwellers 
in Porto Rico. It were idle to ignore in this connexion the natural 
tendency of the new-comer to disparage his predecessor. Does not the 
head master a hint that he succeeded to an inheritance of cor- 
ruption? Yet, making allowance for the cast of the human mind, we 
must admit that the Americans, and ourselves, have work before us if 
annexation is to be justified by educational beneficence. As to Porto 
Rico, the late President of the Insular School Board had his soul to 
unburden in a paper read before the American Social Science Associa- 
tion at Washington. We abridge his account of the old and the new 
schemes of education in the island. 

The population of 951,000 inhabitants is mixed in race, the people 
in general being mild, docile, honest, and industrious. Mainly engaged 
in agriculture, they are very poor; and their ignorance is as marked as 
their poverty, for only 21 per cent. of them can read and write. 

Under the old régime one child out of ten attended school. If 
almust every town possessed a theatre, special school houses were 
unknown, and 426 éarrios (townships) contained no school of any 
kind. Such schools as existed were without modern appliances, 
were ungraded, were taught in part by incompetent teachers, in 
part by the pupils. Sometimes as many as a hundred and fifty 
children were attached to one instructor, who gathered ten or a 
dozen of them about him, while the rest ‘‘ studied aloud” with com- 
petitive clamour. Men teachers frequently smoked as they taught ; 
women drank tea and lunched in school hours. Most of the schools 
were held ‘‘in propriety,” that is, for life. A proprietor might have 
several schools and employ deputies to carry them on. Where muni- 
cipalities paid the salaries, these were sometimes from five to ten years 
in arrears, the teachers supporting themselves by means of fees collected 
from such pupils as were able to pay. Children who paid no fees 
received a scanty measure of instruction. In examinations both pupils 
and teachers expected to be informed several days beforehand of the 
questions, and obliging teachers wrote out the answers for their pupils. 

Upon the American occupation such prudence and skill were used 
that the schools are believed not to have been closed a single day on 
account of the change of government. Since then a drastic reform has 
been in progress. The children in the schools have been divided into 
classes. Teachers have been examined and provided, when found 
qualified, with certificates. Holders ‘‘in propriety” have been ex- 
propriated, receiving, however, like other persons having vested nghts, 
a licence to continue their profit-making for four years. Suitable text- 
books, in the number of more than 100,000 copies, have been selected, 
translated, and put in circulation. Teachers have been paid promptly 
and in cash ; not, as of old, in orders on astore. A model school-house, 
equipped with proper furniture, a training college for teachers, a 
chemical laboratory, a kindergarten, and a kitchen garden have been 
established, as well as a pedagogical museum and a ical 
library. The number of pupils assigned to a teacher has been limited 
to fifty, and orderly discipline has banished luncheons and ‘* studying 
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aloud.” Corporal punishment has been prohibited in all the schools. 
We need not blame the new authorities if they have, moreover, offered 
to the islanders American flags, maps of the United States, and oppor- 
tunities of celebrating George Washington’s birthday. The natives at 
first, we are told, could not understand an educational system so 
different from that to which they had been accustomed ; perhaps, in 
particular, George Washington’s truthfulness puzzled them. 

If we look to the future, the demand, as in the Transvaal and the 
Orange River State, is for technical education. Instruction must be 
given in agriculture and horticulture until the island produces its own 
food, and until every peón raises his own pig, goat, and poultry, and 
has a garden for his own support and pleasure. Again, the people 
must be taught the rudiments of personal, domestic, and municipal 
hygiene—a subject of more immediate importance than the knowing 
how to read and write. At present they can make Panama hats, 
cigars, and sugar; they have still to learn how to use life and adorn it. 

Spain forfeited her heritage owing to her inability to manage it ; nor 
was any part of her failure with her colonies so conspicuous as that in 
the department of education. The lesson that she has received may 
serve to impress upon us our obligations to the territories just in- 
corporated in the British Empire. 


OBITUARY. 


HE REV. BENJAMIN HEATH DRURY, who died at his 
residence, Heath Court, Torquay, on September 10, was at the 
time of his death to Harrow men the best known of living Harrovians. 
The grandson of Byron’s Dr. Drury and a son of a Harrow master, he 
was entered at the school at the age of four in the year 1822. From 
1840 to 1863 he was himself a Harrow master—era tpitdroww bvaccev— 
when he returned to residence at Caius College, Cambridge, of which 
he was then a Fellow and later on President. He was an elegant Latin 
scholar, and several of his versions will be found in the ‘‘ Arundines 
Cami,’ edited by his brother Harry Drury. His love for Harrow and 
its traditions was intense, and his stately figure—tall, portly, reverend, 
double-chinned—was conspicuous on Speech Day, and at every Eton 
and Harrow match. He was beloved by his own house at Harrow, 
though that house did not always bear the best of reputations. An old 
pupil calls him in the Guaruian the prince of form masters ; but the 
present writer, who likewise sat under him, would hesitate to bestow 
that title on one of the old school whose teaching was strictly limited to 
verbal scholarship, construing, and composition. He may more justly 
claim to have been the most loyal of Harrow’s sons and the prince of 
good fellows. 


A SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES has been established in the 
University of Birmingham. The course of instruction in the ‘‘ School ” 
will extend over three years, and will be of an advanced and compre- 
hensive character, including lectures not only on the philology and 
literature of modern languages, but also on the history and institutions 
of foreign nations and on the methods of modern language teaching. 
Only students who have obtained a first class in the Intermediate 
Examination in French, German, Latin, English, Mathematics, or 
Logic will be allowed to enter the School with a view to graduation in 
it. Candidates for the School of Modern Languages may, however, 
take the Intermediate Examination at entrance to the University in 
lieu of the Matriculation Examination. A special Intermediate 
Examination will be held for this purpose in September, 1902. After 
completing their course of study and passing two examinations (one at 
the end of the first year and another at the end of the third, this latter 
being equal in standard to the ordinary M.A. Examination) students 
of the ‘* School ” may be admitted to the degree of ‘‘ Bachelor of Arts 
in the School of Modern Languages,” and after one year of further 
study in this or a foreign University they may be admitted to the 
degree of ‘‘ Master of Arts in the School of Modern Languages” on 
presentation cf a thesis. The main purpose of the *‘ School” is to 
train teachers of modern languages for English secondary schools. 
Several valuable scholarships have been given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Harding to further the objects of the new School. Four scholarships 
of the annual value of £50 each, tenable by students of German during 
three years in the School of Modern Languages, may be awarded—two 
in 1902 and two in 1903. At the close of the third year travelling 
scholarships of £100 each, tenable at a German University for one year, 
may be awarded to these scholars, provided that they have taken the 
B.A. degree in the Birmingham School of Modern Languages. 


THE London Day Training College wiil be opened early in October. 
The staff will be as follows :—The Principal is Prof. John Adams, 
who also receives the appointment of Professor of Education in the 
University of London. The normal master is Mr. D. R. Harris, from 
Aberystwyth, and the normal mistress Miss M. Punnett, of the Cam- 
bridge Day Training College. Students who wish to be trained as ele- 
mentary teachers must have matriculated at the University of London. 
The course for secondary teachers is to be entirely post-graduate. 
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THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


QUARTERLY REPORT. 

THE Council have met twice since our last Report, viz., on July 1 and 
on July 19. 

The new members elected in July were :—Central Guild, 5 ; Ipswich 
Branch, 1; Walsall Branch, 1. 

The members present were, on July 1: Mr. H. C. Bowen, Miss H. 
Busk, Mr. G. F. Daniell, Miss F. Edwards, Miss Gavin, Mr. Langler, 
Miss Newton, and Prof. Foster Watson; and on July 19: Canon 
Lyttelton, Mr. E. Blair, Mr. Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, 
Mr. Daniell, Miss Foxley, Miss Gavin, Mr. J. H. Hichens, Mr. 
Langler, Mr. L. W. Lyde, Miss Newton, Mr. FI. Oake, Mr. J. Russell, 
Miss Smither, Miss K. Stevens, and Mr. Storr. 

Mr. J. Russell’s resignation of the post of Hon. Librarian was 
accepted with much regret, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to him. 

Arrangements for the appointment of a new Assistant Secretary, in 
place of Mr. A. J. Flint, resigned, were made. It was decided that 
the new officer should take the minutes of Committees when required, 
and that the General Secretary be described in future as ‘‘ General and 
Organizing Secretary,” the intention being that he should visit the 
provinces more frequently, and that the second Officer should be able to 
take his place whenever necessary at Committee Meetings. 

Leaflet No. 6, on *“ Educational Legislation and the Future of the 
Higher Grade School,” was submitted to the Council, in a revised form, 
by the Political Committee, and finally settled for publication, as altered, 
in the Zeachers’ Guild Quarterly for October. 

The Political and Education Committees were instructed to sit 
together, and consider and state professional opinion as to the regula- 
tions to be laid down for ‘“‘ student-teachers’”’ in reference to the Order 
in Council (Teachers’ Registration). 

It was decided to consider at the next sitting the words of limitation 
“ not being an elementary school,” in the Order in Council. 

The following resolutions of the Annual General Meeting of 1902 
were affirmed : (1) ‘* That dismissals as well as appointments in primary 
schools should be subject to veto by the Local Authority.” (2) ‘‘ That 
women should be put on the Secondary Education Authorities.” <A 
resolution of the Manchester Branch, viz., ‘ That teachers—men and 
women—be directly represented on the Education Authorities,” was 
also affirmed. - 

It was agreed to press the British Association to appoint a Committee 
on Curricula, at their meeting at Belfast. 

The following Subjects of Discussion for the General Conference of 
the Guild at Plymouth in April, 1903, were selected, onthe Report of 
the Education and Library Committee :— 

1. The Essentials of a School Curriculum (a) for girls leaving school 
at sixteen to seventeen years of age, (4) for boys leaving school at 
sixteen to seventeen years of age. 

2. The essential principles of educational handwork. 

3. At what stage or stages should Nature Study become (a) Botany, 
and (4) Physical Science, respectively ? 

4. On what conditions should a Secondary School become a 
** Recognized School ’’ ; (a) to satisfy Section 3, Sub-section (2) (ìi. ) ; 
(4) to satisfy Sub-section (3) of the Schedule to the Order in Council 
(Teachers’ Registration) ; and (c) to satisfy the temporary recognition 
in Section 4 (2) (i.)? 

5. English Composition in Schools. 

6. The educational value, or non-value, of Fairy-Stories. 

A full list of proposed Openers of Discussion, including certain 
prominent authorities in the United States, who were to be invited to 
send papers, was settled. 

The Council will hold their first meeting after the holidays on the 
2nd inst. ‘ 

The question of the right order and relation of subjects in school 
teaching will, or should, occupy much of the time of the component 
units of the Guild during the next few months. In the Central Guild 
various sub-divisions of the question will be dealt with by the London 
Sections, and a meeting or meetings of the Central Guild, as a whole, 
will collate results. 

The programmes of the London Sections will be published in the 
Teachers’ Guild Quarterly on the 15th inst. 

The Teachers’ Guild Holiday Courses in Modern Languages were 
held in August, at Tours, Honfleur, and Santander. The reports of 
the English representatives at the two French centres are to hand. 
The Tours Courses had a considerably larger attendance of students 
than ever before, and the Honfleur Courses were full, the maximum 
number, 75, being reached. 

Mr. A. Wilson-Green, M.A., Blackheath School, representative of 
the English Committee at Tours, reports :—‘‘ As in former years, the 
Courses were held during the first three weeks of August. The number 
of students continues to increase, and this year reached 37. The Com- 
mittee were again fortunate in securing the services of MM. Jamet and 
Marjault, of the Lycée of Tours, and the students of this year, as of 
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past years, greatly appreciated the teaching of the two lecturers. M. 
Jamet in his Course dealt chiefly with Ronsard, Villon, Corneille, 
Racine, Molière, Voltaire, and Victor Hugo, illustrating his lectures 
with the recitation of extracts from the writers under discussion. In 
the Elementary Course M. Marjault took for his subject ‘ L’Esprit 
Français, and explained the origin of many idioms and current 
phrases which he considered characteristic of French modes of thought. 
The epee exercises in conversation, reading, phonetics, and dicta- 
tion followed similar lines to those of past years. The Courses were 
once more favoured with fine weather, and of the many excursions to 
neighbouring c/dteau.x only one was marred by rain. Visits were made 
to Langeais, Amboise, Azay-le-Rideau, Ussé, Chenonceaux, Blois, 
Chaumont, Loches, and Chinon. Picnics and soirées were also 
arranged, and the first suntion, when some forty-five persons were 
present, passed off with more than usual gaiety and enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Sheldon R. Hart, M.A., Head Master of Handsworth Grammar 
School, Birmingham, representative of the English Committee at Hon- 
fleur, reports :—‘‘ The total number attending the Courses was 75. I 
divided these into three classes of 27, 25, and 23 respectively, each 
student making choice of the class which he or she preferred. As these 
classes had to be again subdivided for conversation, I found it neces- 
sary to engage the services of Monsieur Toutain, Professeur at the 
College, for each day from 10 a.m. to 0.30 p.m. . The majority of 
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the students crossed with me by special steamer direct to Honfleur on | 


Thursday, July 31, and were all settled in their quarters by 9 a.m. on 
August I1. A preliminary meeting was held on the afternoon of August 
I, at the College, at which Monsieur Boudin, the Principal, the two 
Deputy- Mayors, the British Vice-Consul, Monsieur Godel, the French 
pasteur, and Monsieur A. E. Ullem were present to welcome the 
students on behalf of the municipality. . . . The whole town received 
us with great kindness and cordiality. The classes were well attended 
until the last day of the Courses, and, with the exception of two or 
three of the students, the regularity of attendance was remarkable. At 
the end 25 sat for the examination, and all obtained diplomas, the 
higher or the lower. From my own observation and the reports of the 
frofesseurs I am convinced that all the students made great progress in 
the spoken language, both in following the lectures and in speaking. 
They all seemed to possess a fair knowledge of the language in reading 
and writing before coming. 
his power (and that was much) to promote the undertaking, and gave us 
a lecture on the Metric System on August 7 (evening). There was a 
sotrée on Coronation Day, and at two others, later, a large number of | 


_ Golden Treasury Series.” — Essays of Richard Steele. 
The Principal of the College did all in ` 
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French guests were present. For all these we were largely indebted to 
the kind and energetic help of Mr. F. G. Harmer and Mr. F. E. 
Hannah, of Leeds, and a small committee of ladies. . .. In con- 
clusion, I beg to express my opinion that the Courses were a decided 
success. The relations between the French and English could not 
have been more cordial, and the four professeurs spared no pars, 
whether in class or in arranging excursions.’ 

The report of the Santander Course is not yet to hand. 

A course of about ten lectures, on ‘‘ Comenius and the Beginning of 
Modern Educational Theory,” will be given at King’s College, Strand, 
W.C., by Mr. J. W. Adamson, Lecturer on Education in King's 
College. The lectures, which are free to teachers, will be given on 
alternate Saturdays, commencing October 11, at 11.30 a.m. Tickets 
admitting to the course may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
at King’s College. Applicants are asked to name the schools in which 
they serve. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


‘ Classics, 
Elementary Greek Grammar. By the late J. B. Allen. 
Press, 3s. 
Key to Second Greek Exercises. 
millan, 5s. net. 
Key to Andrews’s Greek Composition. Macmillan, §s. net. 
Cicero in Catilinam. Edited by J. C. Nicol. Pitt Press, 2s. 6d. 
Divinity. 
Graduated Lessons on the Old Testament. 
Edited by the Rev. M. J. M. Bebb. 
Press, Is. 6d. each. 
English Literature. 
An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Poetry. 
Liddell. Grant Richards, 6s. 
The Poetry of Kobert Browning. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
10s. 6d. 


Clarendon 


By W. G. Rutherford. Mac- 


By the Rev. U. Z. Rule. 
In 3 vols. Clarendon 


By Mark H. 
Isbister, 
Selected and 
edited by L. E. Steele, Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net. 


“The World's Classics.’ ’—-Pope's Iliad of Homer. 
Is, net. 


G. Richards, 


(C “ontinnd{ on page 698.) 


——_——$—$- SS OO 
Some ef W. & R. Chambers S Recent Books. 


Entirely New Set of ' Literary Readers. 
CHAMBERS'’S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY READERS. 


Every Teacher should see this Series before introducing new 
Readers. The Publishers have given special attention to the black 
and white and coloured illustrations, their aim being to produce the 
very best work possible. 


FIRST PRIMER ... .. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 


In this book only the short vowel dunds and single consonants are employed, 
except in the case of a few words of two letters. 


SECOND PRIMER.. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


The simple long vowel sounds and double consonants are here used. 


FIRST INFANT READER = Cloth, 6d. 
In this book the double vowel sounds are introduced: 
SECOND INFANT READER Cloth, 6d. 


Provides a great variety of interesting lessons of a more gener character. 


BOOK |. 128 pages Cloth, price 8d. 
BOOK Il. 144 pages Price trod. 
BOOK Ill. 208 pages Price Is. 
BOOK IV. 224 pages Price 1s. 3d. 
BOOK V. 256 pages an Price 1s. 6d. 
BOOK VI. Zn preparation. 

CHAMBERS’S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY READING SHEETS. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Sixteen Sheets, 42 inches by 30 inches, being the first 16 pages 
of the reading matter contained in CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PRIMER, Part I. Printed in bold type on stout manilla paper ; strongly 
mounted on Roller. 12s. 6d. per Set. 


CHAMBERS'S CONCISE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


A Text-Bagok for Secondary Schools and for the Higher Classes of Elementary 
Schoo fe Illustrated by numerous Diagrams and Maps, both Coloured and 


Uncoloured. 256 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL & PRACTICAL. 


By J. S. MACKAY, M.A., LL.D., 


Author of ‘ Mackay’ s Euclid.” 
Price 48. 6d. 


The Educational Nezos says :—“ Altogether the work is of outstanding interest, 
and ought to take its place as a standard text-book on the subject.” 


JHE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. 


Books I. to VI., and Parts of Books XI., XI. 
By JOHN S. MACKAY, M.A., LL.D., 


Mathematical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. 


Price 8s. 6d., cloth. 
Separately: Book I., 18.3; II., 6d.; III., 9€.; XI., XII., 6d, 


“This is, in many respects, the best school Euclid in existence.” —FREDER:K 
Spencer, M.A. Cambridge. 


CHAMBERS’S ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. 


By WILLIAM THOMSON, M.A., B.8c. 
Price 48. 6d. 


“ Among the very best elementary text-books, the work will take a prominent 
place.” —/ournal of Education. 


CHAMBERS’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By WM. THOMSON, M.A., B.Sc., F.B.8.E. 


From Simple Rules to Quadratic Equations, and Probiems 
producing such Equations. 


Price 28.; or with ANSWERS, 28. 6d. 


280 > pages. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster | Row, London; and Edinburgh. 
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R. ROBERT BOYLE’S (JUNR.) 
“ÇANITARY (CRUSADES.” 


5s. each, Illustrated. 


A SANITARY CRUSADE 
Through the Continent of America. 


A SANITARY CRUSADE 

Through the Far East (India, China, Corea, Japan). 
A SANITARY CRUSADE 

Through South Africa. 


A SANITARY CRUSADE 
Through Australasia, Polynesia, Java, Borneo, Sumatra, Malay 
Peninsula, Siam, Burmah. 


A SANITARY CRUSADE 
Through Europe. 


A SANITARY CRUSADE 
Through North Africa, (Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, 
The Soudan). 


A SANITARY CRUSADE 
Through Iceland and The Faroes. 


A SANITARY CRUSADE 


Through the West Indies and Central America. (Not yet ready.) 


“ Mr. Ropert BovLe, who has been the moving spirit for the past thirty-five years 
in the ‘sanitary crusades,’ which were then inaugurated, has visited almost every 
country in the world, preaching the doctrine of health, and inculcating a knowledge 
of the benefits to be derived from breathing pure air. "There i is probably no one who 
has a more comprehensive or extended knowledge of the science and practice of 
ventilation than Mr. Rosert Boyve, or who bas done more to advance the cause of 
ventilation.” — Building News. 


OBERT BOYLE & SON, Lr., 
64 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON; 
And at GLAscow, PARIS, BERLIN, and NEW YORK. 


Student’s Edition of SIDNEY LEE'S ‘LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE.” 


With a Photogravure Portrait and Four Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE'S LIFE AND WORK. 


Being an Abridgment, chiefly for the use of Students, of 
“A Life of William Shakespeare.” 


By SIDNEY LEB, 


Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” 


*,* Also the FOURTH ORDINARY EDITION of ‘A LIFE OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE,” with Two Portraits of Shakespeare, a 
Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s 
known Signatures, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; and the Il. LUSTRATED LIBRARY 
EDITION, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely illustrated with Photo- 
gravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 

LITERATURE.—‘ Mr. Lee's work, both for its literary qualities and its 
scholarship, does credit to English letters, and it will probably be regarded for years 


to come as the most useful, the most judicious, and the most authoritative of all 
existing biographies of the poet.” 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


School 1 Modelling. 


HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE. 


This beautiful material infuses a new meaning and a fresh delight 
into school methods. It can be used in a score of ways other than 
purely Art Modelling. 


Free Samples and all particulars from 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., Bath. 


PLASTIC METHODS FOR PLASTIC MINDS. 1s. A useful 
Book on Modelling for Young Teachers. Arom al? Booksellers. 


THE VERY THING! 


JOHNSTON’S NEW SIXPENNY ATLAS. 


Simplex Series. 


Forty-three Maps in all. Beautifully printed in Colours 
Stiff boards, cloth back. 


Specimen Copies sent free to Head Teachers. 


No Map overcrowded. 


NEW EDITIONS, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Imperial School Wall Maps of the World 
(Mercator), Europe, America, South 
America, Asia, Scotland, and Africa. 


Size of each, 72 by 63 inches. 
Price, on cloth, rollers, and varnished, 21s. each (with Handbook). 


NEW OBJECT-LESSON PICTURES. 


British Birds of Prey, British Swimming Birds, British Wading Birds, 
Cuckoo, Turkey, Fly, Potter, Flourmiller, Ironfounder, Tanner, Cooper, 
Coachbuilder, Oonfectioner, Aerated Water Manufacturer, Saltminer, 
Biroh, Mahogany, Oedar, Barley, Oats, Spaniard, and Japanese. 


On cloth, roller, and varnished, 3s. 6d. each ; 36s. for a selection of 12 Plates. 


CATALOGUES of Maps, Atlases, Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, Wall 
Illustrations, and List of Object-Lesson Pictures, post free. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., 


Edina Works, Easter Road, and 20 South St. Andrew Street, 
BDINEUBGH; 7 Paternoster Square, LONDON, B.C. 


Tutorial Preparations Natural History 


LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIOES 


In every branch of Natural Science, from Gs. per dozen. 
Stem Structure, Leaf and Floral Structure, Ovaries, Fruits, Seeds, &c. 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute, China Grass, Silk, Wool, &c. 


THE 


Student's Series of “ Microscopical Studies” 
In “ELEMENTARY” and “ADVANCED BOTANY,” 
Comprising 48 Preparations. £1. Is. net. 


BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIVE DIAGRAMS, 1s. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


48 Preparations to illustrate the ‘‘ Histology of the Rabbit.” 
£1. Is. net. 


The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated 


460 Lantern Slides to illustrate Human Physiology and Histology. 


Plain Slides, 6s. per doz. ; Coloured Slides from 12s. per doz. 


3,000 Lantern Slides to illustrate the “Animal Kingdom.” 
2,000 ” 9 “Vegetable Kingdom.” 


1,500 Lantern Slides to illustrate Geology, Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, &c. 


20,000 Microscopical Preparations in Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. 
PREPARERS OF LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES ONLY. 


CATALOG UES Sor Session 19017190F. now Reang, Post sree. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd, 


° 48 Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 
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‘* English Men of Letters.’—John Ruskin. By Frederic Harrison. 


Macmillan, 2s. net. 

Selections from ‘Le Morte Darthur. Edited by C. L. Thomson. 
Illustrated by Helen Stratton. Horace Marshall, 2s. 

Tales from the Greek. Same author and publisher. Is. 

The Celtic Wonderland. Same author and publisher. Is. 

Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth. Edited by E. W. Jackson. Black, 1s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Edited by L. W. Lyde. Black, 1s. 4d. 


Fiction and Christmas Books. 
The Rommany Stone. By J. H. Yoxall, M.P. Longmans, 6s. 
Jan Van Elsels. By Gilbert and Maria Coleridge. Macmillan, 6s. 
Tell Me a Story; Little Miss Peggy. By Mrs. Molesworth. Mac- 
millan, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Story of the Sword. By T. G. Peppin. 
History. 
Historical Essays and Reviews. By the late Bishop Creighton. 
Longmans, 5s. net. 
The Emperor Charles V. By E. Armstrong. 
21s. net. 
Froissart in Britain. By Henry Newbolt. Nisbet, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Black’s Historical Series.” —English History from Original Sources, 
1399-1485. By F. H. Durham. 2s. 6d. 
History in Biography. Vol. II.: Edward II. to Richard II. By 
A. W. Greenwood. Black, 2s. 
Mathematics. 
Elementary Geometry. By J. Elliott. Sonnenschein. 
Applied Mechanics for Beginners. By J. Duncan. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 
The Foundations of Geometry. By D. Hilpert. Translated by C. J. 
Townsend. Kegan Paul, qs. 6d. net. 
Miscellaneous. 
The Wood-Worker. Vol. I. Dawbarn & Ward, 3s. 6d. net. 
Introductory Text-Book of Logic. By S. H. Mellone. Blackwood, §s. 
To Girls: a Budget of Letters. By Héloise Edwina Hersey. Ginn, 
4s. 6d. net. 
A Year with the Birds. By W. Warde Fowler. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XXVIII.: Ele-Gla. A. & C. Black 
and the Times. 


Dent, 3s. 6d. net. 


2 vols. Macmillan, 


Modern Languages. 

Erckmann-Chatrian’s Histoire d’un Conscrit. Edited by A. R. Ropes, 
Pitt Press, 3s. 

French Commercial Correspondence. By C. Glauser. 
adapted by W. M. Poole. Murray, qs. 6d. 

Maitre Patelin. Edited by Mile. Ninet. Black, 6d. 

A History of German Literature. By J. G. Robertson. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Anecdotal History of England in French and English. By Claude 
Marcel. Hollier- Larousse, 2f. 

Household German. Part I. By H. Lange. Hachette, 2s. net. 

Traité de Prononciation française. Par A. Liet. Boyveau, 3f. 

Pedagogy. 

4t Special Reports on Educational Subjects.” —Vol. X. : Education in 
the United States of America. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Part I., 
2s. 3d. ; Part II., 2s. 6d. 

The Making of Citizens: a Study in Comparative Education. By 
R. E. Hughes. Walter Scott, 6s. 

The Teacher and the Child. By H. Thiselton Mark. Fisher Unwin, 
Is. 6d. 


Arranged and 


Blackwood, 


BRITISH OFFICIAL EXHIBIT AT St. Louts.—The Foreign Office 
has recently signified the acceptance by the Government of the invitation 
of the Government of the United States to take part in the Universal 
Exposition to be held in St. Louis, 1904. The exhibits to be made by the 
Government, in its official capacity, will be limited to education and the 
fine arts. The former will be entrusted to the Board of Education, one 
of whose representatives, Mr. Michael E. Sadler, Director of Special 
Inquiries, has recently been in America as a delegate to the National 
Educational Association, which has just held its annual meeting in the city 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Sadler was one of the principal speakers, with ‘‘ The 
Debt which English Education owes to America ” as his subject. During 
his visit Mr. Sadler held a long conference with Mr. Rogers, chief of 
the Department of Education for the Exposition. As a result of this, 
there is reason to believe that the British exhibit will include 
not only a summary of education in England, but also in Scotland, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. The last-named will constitute a new phase 
in expositions, which will be awaited with peculiar interest. France 
has made a preliminary grant of 24,000 francs for the organization of 
its exhibit, and Japan has voted a quarter of a million for the erection 
of a building and the cost of exhibits. The total grant of the United 
States Government amounts up to date to 6,308,000 dols., or, roughly, 
a million and a quarter. The plans are in such a forward state of pre- 
paration as to justify the expectation that St. Louis will present the 
unique example of an exhibition really ready on the day of opening. The 
London offices are at Sanctuary House, Westminster. 


Che Carton Series. 


ILLUSTRATED REPRINTS OF 
FAMOUS CLASSICS. 


Printed in large, clear type, on antique wove paper, with Photogravure Fronti- 
spiece, and from ten to fourteen illustrations by the best artists in black and white. 
Small foolscap 8vo, 614 by 41%, cloth limp, gilt tops, designed end-papers, as. 6d. net; 
limp lambskin, 3s. net. 

Large Paper Edition, limited to roo copies, on O. W. Paper, crown 8vo (no 
published price). 


1. UNDINE AND ASLAUGA’S KNIGHT. By La Motte Fovevt. 
With Illustrations by HaroLD NELSON. 
‘*An exquisite reprint. Never has the fascinating legend appeared in daintier 
guise."—Lady. 


2. THM PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD TO 
THAT WHICH IS TO COME. By Joun Bunyan. With Illustra- 
tions by EpmunNp J. SuLLIvaAN. Two vols. 

“The famous classic has not often appeared in neater form or more fitting and 
charming attire.” —Scotsman. 


3. INMBMORIAM, By Acrrep, Lorp Tannyson. 
A. GARTH JONES. 
t The book is of chaste appearance—one that tempts the lover of tbis poem to have 
TE company with him, which its graceful size will readily permit.” — Dundee 
ertiser, 


4. THE SHRIOUS POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. With Illustrations 
by H. GRANVILLE FELL. 
‘* The volume is executed with great beauty, type, binding, and illustrations being 
such as to command instant admiration."—Glasguw Herald, 


5. A BOOK OF ROMANTICO BALLADS. 
sources ranging from the Thirteenth Century to the Present Day. 
Illustrations by REGINALD SAVAGE. 

“A very interesting selection ... this charming little book." — The Week's Survey. 


6. THE SKHTCH BOOK. By Wasuincton Irving. With Illustrations 
by EpmMunpb J. SuLtIvAN. Two vols. 
“It would be difficult to produce anything more dainty.”—-Yorksaire Herald. 


7. ROSALYNDH. By Tuomas Lopcs. With Illustrations by Eomunp J. 
SULLIVAN. 


8. HBRRICKE’S HHESPHRIDHS AND NOBLE NUMBHERS, With 


Illustrations by REGINALD Savage. Two vols. 


NEWNES THIN PAPER SERIES 


OF 


GREAT POETS AND PROSE WRITERS. 


Printed in large, clear type, on extremely thin but thoroughly opaque paper, 
narrow foolscap 8vo, 6%; by 375, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to 
each volume printed on Japanese Vellum, from Drawings by EpMuND J. SULLIVAN 
and A. GARTH JONES. 


1l. SHAKBESPBARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, In three volumes, 
with Glossary. Lambskin, in slip case, ros. 6d. net ; parchment, in box, 125. 6. 
net. 

Or separately, in lambskin, each volume 3s. 6d. net: 1, The Comedies, with 
General Glossary. 2, The Histories and Poems. 8. The 
Tragedies. 

‘* Fills most conveniently a gap we have often wondered at in these days of 
publishing enterprise."—A thenccum. 


2. THH POHMS OF JOHN MILTON. One volume. 


lambskin, 3s. net. 
“ The paper is good, the type is large and clear, the flexible cover of brown lamb- 
skin is pleasant to hold and likely to last." — Manchester Guardian. 


3. THE POHMS AND SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS. One 
vol. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; lambskin, 3s. net. 
“ Marvellously compact and well printed. It has a glossary, and is altogether a 
most desirable edition.” —Scotsman. 


4. DON QUIXOTB. By Cervantes. Translated by Motreux. One 
vol. Cloth, 3s. net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Altogether a welcome pocket edition of the Don for English readers.”"—Pad/ 

Mall Gazette. 

5. THE WORKS OF FRANOIS BACON. Comprising the Essays, 
Colours of Good and Evil, New Atlantis, Wisdom of the Ancients, The Pro- 
ficience and Advancement of Learning, History of the Reign of Henry the 
Seventh, &c. One vol. Cloth, 3s. net ; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ For an edition [of Bacon] at once complete, bandy, and cheap we have had to 
wait till now."—Academy. 


6. THH POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHH SHELLY. One vel. 
Cloth, 3s. net ; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Tt is a book that comes caressingly to the hand, a book of compressed beauty in 
the typographical and bookbinder's art." — Nottingham Mercury. 


7. THE DIARY OF SAMUBL PEPYS, BSQUIRB, F.R.S. Edited 
by Lorp BRAYBROOKE. Cloth, 3s. net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 


8. THB POBMS OF JOHN EBATS. Cloth, 3s. net; lambskin, 3s. 6d. aet. 


With Illustrations by 


Compiled from various 
With 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; 


PUBLISHED BY GHORGH NEWNESS, LIMITED. 
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for Women; Teachers’ Salaries—a suggested Trade-Union ; Cakes 
and Collects ; Wanted, an English History. 


OOOASIONAL NOTES. 


Ss CE the deliverance of the important statements both 

by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain on the eve of 
the reassembling of Parliament, it has been clear that the 
Government would put it to the touch to 
win or lose it all onthe Education Bill. That 
the Bill will pass is now certain, and the 
only doubtful point is when. That depends largely upon 
Mr. Balfour’s tact and patience, which have hitherto been 
admirable. Over and over again the same arguments are 
urged against the Bill, and Mr. Balfour listens when a 
more autocratic Minister would make an earlier use of the 
closure. We feel certain that the Bill will become law; 
our only fear is lest Mr. Balfour in his honest efforts to find 
a via media between opposing claims may accept amend- 
ments from one side or the other that afe fatal to the 
fundamental compromise. So far he has been prompt in 
detecting and firm in resisting amendments of this nature. 
We cannot pretend the Bill is perfect. But we have to 
consider what the alternative may be if this Bill is rejected. 
The rejection means that no attempt to construct an 
administrative system will be made for many years. Cer- 
tainly the Unionist party will evince the truth of the adage 
that the burnt child fears the fire. Mr. Balfour said, and 
the opinion is fairly obvious, that failure for this, the third, 
time means postponement for a generation. 


The Bill. 


ND, if the Unionists fail, can the Liberals hope for 
success? The question must be answered in the 


negative. It is curious that Dr. Clifford and his followers 
The do not see this. It has to be admitted 
Alternative. that Dr. Clifford’s opposition is partly 
political. He said the other day that, if 


this Bill is thrown out, the Government would resign, and 
that this is one of the strongest arguments for voting against 


the Bill. But no Liberal Government would willingly touch 
the education question at present. By bringing in 
any immediate proposal for the establishment of uni- 
versal School Boards, or for the compulsory purchase 
of voluntary schools, it would simply run amok. The 
present Bill establishes a partial control of volun- 
tary schools by the representatives of a locally elected 
body. At present there is no such control. The choice 
lies here. Accept the Bill or retain the sfatus guo. Some 
are cynical enough to advocate the latter alternative, on the 
ground that voluntary schools will gradually be crushed out. 
A more cruelly selfish position would be hard to find. The 
policy implies that for a generation at least half the children 
of this country are to be put on short commons in order 
that denominational schools may be starved to death. And 
the men who urge these proposals speak in the same 
breath of the right of each child to a sound elementary 
education. 


TPE agitation of the recess has had the effect—not by any 

means that intended by its authors —but foreseen from 
the first by the Manchester Guardian, of ensuring the speedy 
passing of the Education Bill. The Minis- 
terial majority which was to be shattered 
or frightened away from the House has 
returned in full force, and Ministers who were to be in- 
timidated into abandoning the Bill have in common parlance 
“got their backs up,” and mean to see the Bill through at 
all costs. We readily forgive Dr. Clifford and the rest all 
their sound and fury for having put Mr. Balfour once more 
into fighting trim and for definitely ranging Mr. Chamberlain 
among the apologists for the Bill. It is, of course, regret- 
able to us as educationalists that the Bill has to be made 
the subject of a regular party fight ; but nothing definite is 
ever done in this country on any other lines. The Report 
of the Royal Commission might have remained for all time 
a voice crying in the wilderness if the ‘intolerable strain ” 
on the voluntary schools had not made the bishops indicate 
that they expected the Government to do something. But we 
will not wrong Mr. Balfour by refusing 1o believe that now, 
at any rate, he has convinced himself that the interests of 
education—the highest interests—demand this Bill, and that, 
even at the risk of wrecking his party or majority, it is in- 
cumbent on him to settle the question once for all. Every- 


A Time Wager. 


“indication of the Autumn Session goes to prove that the 


Bill will be through by Christmas, the constitution of the 
Authorities proceeded with early in January, and the passing 
away of the School Boards, with the transference of their 
powers and rates, a fait accompli on March 31. We have 
no reason to believe that after the usual nine days from that 
date the press and the public will not turn their attention 
to some other topic. 


“THE visit of Mr. Balfour to Manchester on October 14 
and 15 was well described by Sir W. H. Houldsworth, 
M.P., as an education visit. His first or political speech 
was entirely devoted to education, to the 
Education Bill, and mainly to Sections 
7 and 8 thereof. By the way, it has some- 
times struck us that the fact that the managerial section 
is numbered 7, recalling the famous School Board dis- 
establishment clauses of the “Science and Art Directory” 
and Evening School Code, may have something to do with 
the particular attention paid to it by the opponents of the 
Bill; in all probability, this numbering was a “ Gorstian ” 
joke. However, Mr. Balfour demonstrated conclusively that 
the pivot of the Bill is Section 8, that of control ; not 7, that 
of management. The unfortunate six who are to ‘‘ manage” 
voluntary schools revel in abusive epithets — they are 
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“creatures,” “servants,” and “puppets”: why not the 
good old stage-term “minions”? The analogy with the 
1870 Act managers which School Boards may (but generally 
do not) appoint is scarcely a happy one. The managers 
of a large shop or hotel under a company or non-resident 
proprietor is more to the point. A man under authority 
who, however, cannot say to one (teacher), Go, and he goeth, 
is the proper description of a “ Bill” manager. It is quite use- 
less for Mr. Lyulph Stanley to argue, as he does in the Zimes, 
that these managers have any financial power—they will not 
be able to spend a farthing of their own volition; their 
estimates will be passed before they touch a penny ; and, if 
they spend more, they do it out of their own pockets and 
with liability to the attentions of Mr. Cockerton at audit. 
Much less can they enforce extraneous tasks on teachers. 
They can select the individua! teacher (subject to veto), but 
what he is paid for, what he is paid, and what he has to do 
or not to do, are matters for the Authority. 
WE therefore venture to insist that popular control 
consists in strengthening Section 8 as much as 
possible, and we are glad to see that Mr. Balfour is already 
taking steps in that direction. “ Sole and 
entire control” are scarcely words to be got 
over by any quibble, and that this control 
is to be “restricted ” to secular education is also important. 
There can be no doubt that, sooner or later, the only 
logical solution—that of the Birmingham League—vill 
result from the Bill—namely, that the jurisdiction of the 
Local Authority and the application of its funds (or any 
public funds) will be restricted to between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 4 p.m., the other arrangements being a matter 
of local management and adjustment, and being paid for 
entirely out of voluntary funds. It is quite possible that 
some such provision, which is favoured by the Roman 
Catholics and by Churchmen like Canon MacColl, may be 
introduced into the present Bill. Of most of the amend- 
ments to the control section we can only say that their 
ingenuity is more remarkable than their honesty. To try 
and introduce again the “option” of aid to voluntary 
schools, not by areas, but by schools, is entirely against the 
whole principle of the Bill, which is to give the children in 
voluntary schools the same chance everywhere as those in 
Board schools, and the extinction of schools of a certain 
denomination in the areas of the Welsh County Councils 
would be neither slow nor painless under such an optional 
aiding provision. We also cannot regard seriously the 
attempts to remove the arbitration of the Board of Educa- 
tion if “questions arise” between a Local Authority and 
managers. ‘There must be some court of appeal, and the 
Board is not at all likely to favour managers against rating 
authorities. 


Section 8. 


HERE are faults in the Bill. The fact cannot be 
blinked. Women are excluded from the Authority. 

But we are assured that this point is open to amendment. 
London is excluded, and that is a mistake. 
The principle of one Authority for one 
area has been unduly weakened. The 
chief blot is that in denominational schools the appointment 
of the teacher is in the hands of the denominational 
trustees. It is to be feared that other qualifications than 
efficiency as a teacher may be allowed weight. Mr. Balfour 
has lacked the courage to face this difficulty. Indeed, a 
man would need courage to do so. The denominations 
look upon this power as their last stronghold, from which 
nothing but compulsion will drive them. On another 
point Mr. Balfour has erred, either through want of know- 
ledge or from too great a desire to conciliate. He has 
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spoken of the managers’ powers and duties as being in- 
significant, and has likened them to the managers of 
London Board schools. There is no parallel. In London 
the managers do not appoint, but only recommend for 
appointment. Let the managers of denominational schools 
recommend a list of three names to the Authority for 
each appointment, and the parallel would be permissible. 
An amendment in this direction would remove much 
existing opposition ; but it would rouse the denominations 
to much uproar. We feel it is this Bill or the present 
administrative muddle, and we prefer this Bill. 


T second part of Mr. Balfour’s duties at Manchester 
was no less important, though bulking less in the 
estimation of the public. The opening of the Municipal 
Technical School was a great event in the 


Manchester : i ; 

Municipal history of English technical education— in 
Technical fact, one can say the greatest since the 
School. passing of the Act of 1889. It would be 


futile to attempt here to describe this magnificent building 
and its almost perfect equipment. Industry, science, and art 
arehere linked together on ascale which England cannot equal, 
and, when one considers the ground covered, the Continent 
cannot surpass. To Mr. Hoy, now at the opening holding 
the office of Lord Mayor, and Mr. Reynolds, the Principal, 
whose thirteen years’ labours are thus consummated, the 
Empire owes a debt of gratitude which only future genera- 
tions will be able to estimate. It is plain that the problem 
of the Bill overshadows even this magnificent school. 
Where are the pupils to come from? As Mr. Balfour 
asserted, we must lay broad and lay strong our elementary 
and secondary foundations if this lordly structure is not to 
be a castle in the air. At present not Manchester, or even 
Lancashire, can fill it with pupils fitly prepared ; it must 
content itself by becoming national instead of provincial. 
But there was a further skeleton at the feast constantly 
intruding itself—the spectre of University disruption. Is 
there to be a Manchester University formed from the ashes 
of the Victoria, and, if so, where does the Municipal School 
come in, and what are to be its relations to Owens College ? 
The man who knows nothing, and seems to think that the 
ladder is one and undivided, will tell one curtly that it will 
“ prepare for” Owens. This is exactly what it will not do, 
and should not do. Again, is the Grammar School or the 
Higher-Grade School to prepare for it? At the risk of 
shocking Manchester pride, we may reply: Neither. A 
proper system of second-grade modern schools, as in 
Birmingham, is the next Manchester necessity. 


Lee wail of the voluntary teacher against extraneous 
tasks has been with us for many years; but it is a 
fresh departure to find a similar lamentation arising from 
his colleague under a Board. It is the 
hated word ‘‘compulsory” that does all 
the mischief. Ifa man can play the organ, 
probably he will enjoy doing so in church on Sunday ; but 
he rightly objects to have this duty thrust upon him as a 
condition of appointment. Physical training is the latest 
catchword, and no doubt any teacher would be glad to 
attend classes or lectures which would show him how to 
make the most of his opportunities of improving the 
physique of his scholars. But a man may fairly object, if 
he misses his class one night, to receive from the clerk to 
the School Board a peremptory demand, on a post-card, for 
an explanation of his absence. This has actually happened, 
so the Schoo/master assures us ; and the delinquent is the 
West Bromwich School Board. Unwilling service is a 
weak reed, and compulsion produces unwillingness. The 
London Board is wiser. It says, in effect, to its staff - 
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“Here are classes and examinations provided for you. 
You may attend or stay away. But, unless during the early 
years of your teachership you produce evidence of your 
ability to teach certain additional subjects, the automatic 
increase of your salary will stop.” 


ORD LONDONDERRY has summoned the Chief 
Inspectors of Whitehall to a conference, and his 
address has been communicated to the press. His lordship 
is anxious to know whether there is truth 
Fono di in the allegation that the substitution of 
makes his Bow. inspection of methods for examination in 
results has brought about a falling gff in 
accuracy and thoroughness of work. The reply of his 
audience has not been communicated. We will venture to 
say that the danger referred to can only be obviated by a 
thorough examination of the pupils by the staff. This is 
not always possible, nor where possible is it always done. 
Under the large Boards the head teacher, who has little 
class-room work, is especially charged with this duty of 
examination. It can be better done by the head teacher 
than by the inspector, and it certainly should be done in 
all the higher standards. With a view, we suppose, to im- 
pressing upon the inspectors the importance of their 
responsibility, Lord Londonderry spoke of the “ vast sums ” 
annually spent on education. Surely, in comparison with 
other items of our national expenditure, it is misleading to 
call these sums vast. The main points in the rest of the 
charge are two: the building and playground require- 
ments of the Board must not be urged too literally in country 
districts, where the children lead a healthy outdoor life ; 
secondly, the President of the Board of Education recognizes 
that book-learning is not all. He charges his officers to see 
that the body is cared for, and that a practical education 1s 
given suitable to the future position of the child. 


‘T° summon a conference, instead of sleeping through a 

deputation that has been forced upon him, is a good 
omen in a new President. But there was one note struck 
by Lord Londonderry in his address that 


denne tk we confess inspires us withalarm. Educa- 
Lute. tion, he admonished his inspectors, does 

not consist in books and desks and school 

buildings. The very best education is now being given in 


village schools which are badly lighted and badly heated, 
without cloak-rooms or hat-pegs or any of the luxuries of 
a London Board school. It is, of course, perfectly true 
that the best teaching the world has ever seen was given in 
a porch or garden at Athens and on a bare hillside or by 
a lake in Palestine; but to bid inspectors not insist too 
much on the physical conditions or internal appliances of a 
school is, to say the least, dangerous doctrine, especially 
when we remember that appeals from managers against the 
Local Authority as regards proper accommodation will be 
decided, in the last resort, by Lord Londonderry. 


Te discussion aroused by the eminently successful 
vacation schools planned last August by Mers. 
Humphry Ward in London and by Dr. Percival in 
Hereford, has led Canon Barnett to publish 
a suggestion that is somewhat startling. 
Why, asks the Canon, should the ele- 
mentary schools be closed at all except for painting once 
in three years? As we are speaking to teachers, let us 
hasten to add that Canon Barnett realizes that his proposal 
would mean an increased staff, so that each teacher might 
have “a holiday as long, or even longer, than that at present 
enjoyed.” There are some obvious advantages. The child 
need never be driven to the courts and alleys of a crowded 


No Vacation ! 


city for its recreation. The fortnight in the country can be 
taken at any time during the summer months. Teachers 
will not need to take their holiday in the crowded and 
costly month of August. But there are more than counter- 
vailing drawbacks. The proposal assumes two things: in 
the first place, that a child can be withdrawn for a fortnight 
from school without serious loss; and, secondly, that— 
again, without serious interruption—one teacher can take 
on the work of another. Teachers know the contrary. 
The upshot of such a change would be that during the 
holiday months little real work would be done. There 
would always be the feeling that what was being done must 
be done over again when all the class were together. And 
the supply-teacher taking the place of the regular class- 
teacher during the latter’s holiday would be at a great 
disadvantage. No; the plan is not practical. 


SUB-COMMITTEE of the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion has issued a suggested syllabus for language 


examinations. The scheme is printed in the Circular to 
Set Books in  Merbers, and criticism is invited. In 
Examinations, ™MOdern languages the set book is abolished 


so far as the setting of passages for trans- 
lation is concerned. Where an oral examination is feasible 
the set book may remain as the subject of conversation 
between candidate and examiner. A note appended to the 
scheme urges that, although translation from a set book be 
abolished as a test of efficiency in the language, yet that 
the reading of a continuous piece of literature is essential. 
It is also suggested that in higher examinations a paper of 
questions on the subject-matter of a prescribed book might 
be set, to be answered in the language. All examination 
papers should include unseen passages for translation from . 
and into the language. Free composition, or essay-writing, 
should be introduced into advanced papers, and the 
reproduction of a story read aloud by the examiner into 
junior examinations. There should be writing from dicta- 
tion and such other oral tests as are possible. It is recom- 
mended that, in English, a prescribed book be studied, but 
that the literary rather than the philological side should 
be emphasized. In higher examinations an additional 
paper in philology might be set. In classics translation 
from prescribed books is allowed, but is to assume a less 
important place than at present. The examination should in- 
clude unseen translation from and into the language. A vo- 
cabulary should be given in junior examinations. (Questions 
on the subject-matter may be set, and grammar questions, 
not beyond the standard of the prescribed book. ‘These 
proposals seem to us reasonable. Certainly, translation 
from a prepared book is an unsatisfactory test on the 
whole. 


N the course of his annual statement as Chairman of 
the London School Board, Lord Reay says: ‘Too 
much stress cannot be laid on the serious evil of the 
; tendency of teachers to lecture to the 
etung: children. . . . Even at the Universities a 
system of mere lecturing 1s unsatisfactory ; 

in elementary schools it is absolutely vicious.” Whence, 
then, has come the tendency to this undoubted evil? 
Anq how far is the teacher forced by circumstances? In 
the first place, there can be little doubt that this tendency 
to lecture is the result—especially in secondary schools— 
of the reaction from a former condition in which the boys 
were set certain tasks and the masters heard or corrected 
the work done. The desire to make the lazy or the dull 
boy work as well as the clever or industrious boy has 
caused sometimes an excess of activity on the part of the 
master. Training colleges and inspectors are responsible 
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for indirect encouragement of the tendency. The set 
lesson, on which a student’s ability to teach is assessed, is 
necessarily a lecture skilfully interspersed with questions, 
and its importance is exaggerated. The teacher likes to 
be giving such a lesson when the inspector arrives. In- 
spection is now taken to be of the teaching as opposed 
to an examination of the results. But children cannot listen 
for long without fatigue. They need to be working them- 
selves. ‘In an ideal school the teacher does very little 
himself, but is the cause of a great deal being done by the 
boys.” If inspectors are not careful, we shall have an 
increasing tendency in secondary schools to these show 
lecture-lessons during which the boys are mainly passive. 


"THE opponents of the Education Bill who threaten to 
refuse to pay the education rate will, if they carry 
out their threat, have their antitype in Mr. Albert Tarn, 
who explained to the Gateshead magis- 
The trates that he had conscientious objections 
Conscientious l 
Rate Objector. tO paying the School Board rate because 
the money was used for injurious purposes. 
The magistrates showed scant sympathy, and issued a distress 
warrant. But Mr. Tarn is not thereby crushed. On the 
contrary, he has issued a circular to explain his attitude. 
Mr. Tarn claims the right of private opinion. But, even in 
these days of liberty, a man has no right to an opinion 
that results in actions contrary to the law. There are some 
among us who would urge the spending of more money to 
equip or provide for technical education. Mr. Tarn con- 
siders that commerce is greatly hampered by “the growing 
burden of rates and taxes for so-called educational purposes.” 
Does Mr. Tarn remember that our little war in South 
Africa swallowed up in a couple of months the amount of 
the education grant for the year? But there are stronger 
reasons: “I regard Government schools,” says Mr. Tarn, 
“as unfit places for any children to be sent to. I regard 
the wholesale prosecution of parents and the legalized kid- 
napping of their children to be a disgrace to this country.” 
After this Mr. Balfour and Lord Londonderry will sleep 
badly. 


WV TE learn from the Lancet that Dr. Giuseppe Biller, of 
Bologna, has been conducting a series of experiments 
leading towards a more exact knowledge of the pathology 
M of mental fatigue. The test was the correct- 
ental ; : So Wee 
Fatigue. ness of arithmetical sums in division ; and 
the children, boys and girls, were of the 
average age of eleven and a half years. Examination papers 
of one hour’s duration were set. It is quite natural that the 
work done in the afternoon should be both less in quantity 
and worse in point of accuracy than the work done in 
the morning. Dr. Biller also notes a diminution in accuracy 
during each successive quarter of an hour. This would 
seem to imply that for children of the age chosen an hour’s 
continuous work at one sort of sum makes too great a strain 
upon their interest and power. The third conclusion ts that 
the work done at the end of the school year is more in 
quantity, but worse in quality, than the work done at the 
beginning. If the continued working of sums in arithmetic 
does not produce increasing accuracy, it is time for the 
teacher to pause forinquiry. The simple explanation would 
be lack of interest. Division sums may easily be worked 
ad nauseam by small children. There comes a time when 
the charm of a correct answer ceases to please. So there 
is a certain danger in drawing conclusions from such in- 
vestigations as those of Dr. Biller. 


T has been said that we shall never have a thoroughly 
well organized education in this country until the man 


in the street is convinced of the value of education. This 
assertion may be restated in the form 
that the hard-headed man of business will 
not believe in education until he finds that 
the finished product of the schools is more useful to him 
than has hitherto been the case. If the man in the 
street needs to have this conviction forced upon him, much 
more the journalist, wielding, as he does, so great an in- 
fluence. Ina recent issue of a contemporary, presumably 
written by educated men, we find this amazing passage : 
“ In these days, when the universal cry is ‘education,’ it is 
somewhat surprising that so little attention is paid to the 
fundamental principle on which all education is based—the 
principle of memory. What is the use of even the best 
education if the knowledge so laboriously acquired is all to 
vanish from lack of a good memory?” So, in the view of 
this writer, education is merely the acquisition of knowledge. 
We could pass over his confusion between education and 
the administration of education. This is common through- 
out the daily press. But the writer shows his complete 
misunderstanding by quoting in support of his views a 
remark made by Sir Richard Jebb, that “ experience has 
taught us that the education which best prepares for life is 
that which trains and develops the mental powers.” With 
this we are in entire agreement; but the opinion entirely 
contradicts the “ memory ” position. 


The Memory. 


[PE opposition of the Free Churches can only be 
explained on the ground of disappointment that, when 
the administration of education is in the melting-pot, a 
The universal system is not to be established. 
Free Churches, We Share the feeling ; but, we repeat, it is 
this or nothing. Granting that there are 
some four million places in voluntary schools, and that these 
could be fairly purchased—as property without value to the 
vendors, who, if they refused to sell, would see a Board 
school erected across the way—for some twenty millions, 
who is going to make the proposal? Certainly not the 
Liberals. Out of office they may be driven by their sup- 
porters to make vague promises or to hold out vague hopes ; 
but in office they will not run their heads against the stone 
wall of sectarian dispute. The Free Churches must be 
content with the present state of affairs, which is unpalat- 
able to them, and certainly anomalous, or they must accept 
the Bill, which gives a very real, though not complete, con- 
trol to the Education Authority. The Bill offers a starting 
point for administrative unity. In our opinion it does not 
perpetuate denominational schools. On the contrary, if 
this Bill becomes law, voluntary schools will gradually die 
out; but they will be efficient, and not starved, so long as 
they live. At the time of writing, Section 8 is still under 
discussion, and the progress made is infinitesimal. But the 
House will grow weary of interminable repetition, and the 
steam roller will turn to a motor car. 


pror PERRY, at the prize distribution of the Royal 

College of Science, protested against the making of a 
foreign language compulsory for science students. ‘“‘With 
all the translations available, no kind of 
physicist or engineer needed French, 
German, or any foreign language.” He 
himself, he added, had given much time 
to French and German, but he preferred a translation to 
any version of his own. He hoped some time to have an 
opportunity of pricking the compulsory foreign language 
bubble. We shall await with keen interest the pricking, 
but we fancy it will take a sharper needle than Prof. Perry 
to explode a superstition, if such it be, that has prevailed 
for a thousand years in every civilized country. 


Prof. Perry 
on Language 
Teaching. 
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HE Spectator approves without reserve the “in and 
out” compromise to which Sir William Walrond, in 

his Tiverton speech, gave a semi-official sanction. “It 
would not only not infringe liberty of con- 


“ln ae oat science, but it would secure that the 
Compromise. Children obtained the exact kind of re- 


ligious instruction desired by the parents.” 
In theory perhaps it would, but we fancy that in practice it 
would prove a dead letter. How many persons would be 
willing to devote an hour a day to giving religious instruc- 
tion in Board schools, and of these how many are capable 
of teaching effectively? Suppose the Catechism class 
proves a bear garden: what is to happen? Let us suggest 
a parallel. Lord Meath considers that military drill in 
schools is our one way of national salvation. A Bill is 
passed giving free entrance to our public schools, at certain 
stated hours, to any non-commissioned officer whom Lord 
Meath and his friends designate, and at the same time per- 
mitting public-school masters to instruct recruits in cricket 
and football during the first or last hour of drill. We think 
that neither Lord Roberts nor Dr. Warre would see it. 


MBR G. F. BRADBY, of Rugby, in the Speaker 
(October 11), reveals a infra some of the most 
glaring defects of our public-school education. Modern 
history, he tells us, does not enter, in an 

Mr. G. oe real ease into the curriculum of oer 
Public Schools. | Secondary schools. It is mostly left to be 
picked up in the holidays, and in what a 
way! Had we not Mr. Bradby’s word for it, we could 
hardly believe that a party pamphlet such as Sir Conan 
Doyle’s “ Great Boer War” had been set as a holiday task 
at one of the most famous of our great public schools. On 
the classical side, he tells us, the old linguistic methods of 
the Jesuit schools still prevail: “for every ten boys who 
enter the promised land [of literature] at least ninety are 
left in the wilderness [of gerund-grinding].” And the 
Moderns are not necessarily any better off: ‘‘ Anything 
more arid and unliterary than the training which the re- 
quirements of the Army examinations force upon our future 
officers it would be hard to imagine.” Mr. Bradby has one 
specific remedy to propose :—Let these ninety lost sheep in 
the wilderness at an early age drop Greek and in part 
Latin, and then devote the hours thus saved to English 
literature and history. We wait with interest to hear what 
Dr. James has to say to his colleague’s indictment of Rugb 
and to his proposal. 


D PERCIVAL, speaking from his wide experience at 

Clifton, Rugby, and Oxford, endorses and supple- 
ments all Mr. Bradby’s charges against the intellectual side of 

D ; public-school education. At the preparatory 

r. Percival - 

says ditto. school from ten to fourteen the boy is 
taught chiefly the rudiments of Latin and 
Greek, with a veneering of English, French, and arithmetic, 
and taught by young men whose heart is in the cricket field 
and who “ have never themselves been taught how to teach 
anything.” And even the classical teaching carried on for 
another four years in the public school, except in the case 
of the happy few who spend a year or two years in the 
Sixth, comes to little or nothing. The boy who leaves in 
the Fifth will confound the Civil War with the Gallic War 
of Cæsar, and not know whether the hero of the Anabasis 
was “the Cyrus of Daniel or Ezra or some other man.” 
The Bishop sums up with this grave indictment :— 


The fact is that, with the growth of wealth among our commercial 
classes and the social ambitions and craving for amusement which it 
' brings with it, and the tyrannous spread of that athleticism which 
Euripides deplored in his day as the bane of Greece, the ideals which 
pervade the life of our great schools and possess the younger masters, 
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who should be the inspirers of the common life, have tended to fall rather 
than to rise during the last thirty years. 


M R. E. T. WOODHEAD has been testing Mr. Balfour’s 
estimate of £26,000,000 as the price which would 
have to be paid for disestablishing voluntary schools by in- 


The Cost vestigating the trusts of the endowed volun- 

of Nationalizing tary day schools in the Parliamentary divi- 

V eee sion of Holmfirth and the Colne Valley. Of 
chools. 


the 12,279 scholars in average attendance, 
he finds that only 4,736 are in schools entirely built and main- 
tained by private individuals or sects, such as the Church of 
England or Wesleyans. The rest are in schools endowed 
under undenominational trusts, though some of them have 
now become undenominational in administration, orin schools 
which have received building grants under conditions that 
secure them for the use of the public. If the district be 
not exceptional, and it was chosen solely because it is the 
writer’s home, Mr. Balfour’s estimate must be reduced from 
twenty-six to ten millions. 


ice this heading should scare our readers, we may at 

once say that we have no intention of opening our 
columns to the threadbare theme of conscription. We 
merely wish to call attention to a letter of 
Sir James Blythe to the Zimmes, in which 
he points out the enormous momentum 
that the military systems of France and Germany give to 
secondary education. What are all our prizes and scholar- 
ships compared with the prize that a German or French 
schoolmaster offers to the good boy—a year, or in France 
two years, of life, or, what is tantamount to life, exemption 
from barracks and drill? And besides this positive relief, 
as Sir James points out, a social stigma attaches to the 
rejected. Speaking from a wide experience of the inner 
family life of France and Germany, Sir James affirms that 
“among the upper middle classes of these countries the 
education of the young men is far more widely spread, 
more thorough, and more calculated to fit them for the 
highest industrial positions than it is in the equivalent 
stratum of society on this side the Channel.” Sir James 
does not advocate conscription sans phrase, but insists that 
“ some premium on knowledge or some penalty on ignorance 
must be devised which will do for us what the abridgment 
of military service has done and is doing for France and 
Germany.” 


Conscription 
and Education. 


IR ARTHUR RUCKER, in his opening address to 
the Birkbeck Institution, summed up excellently the 
aims of the reformed University of London. To give more 
liberty to the teacher, to test the under- 
Be eee graduate not merely by examination, but 
y , : , , 
of London. by his entire University career, to find out 
whether the knowledge the student dis- 
played had been acquired under such conditions as to have 
become an integral part of his mental equipment, to bring 
the teacher and the examiner ex rapport—these in brief 
were the aim of the new teaching side. The problem was 
to combine the influence of a central co-ordinating power 
with that of the individual teacher, and yet maintain the 
independence of each. This problem the Senate had tried 
to solve by laying down only in broadest outline the courses 
of study for internal students and the time to be spent on 
them. The courses for day students in the polytechnics 
fully satisfied their demands, and it had been decided that 
in the case of evening students who could produce from 
their employers certificates that they were engaged for 
twenty-five hours in the week a substantial reduction should 
be made in the required hours of attendance at classes. 
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“i ate temporary withdrawal of the Children’s Employment 
Bill is to us a source of surprise and regret, though 
the support accorded to the delayed measure is likely only 
Ohtdrans to gain in pressure and volume as a con- 
Employment Sequence of the transient impediment. The 
Bill. very representative Guildhall Conference, 
at which the Bishop of Stepney, Dr. 
Macnamara, and Mr. Mundella were among those who 
spoke with the force and cogency born of experience, has 
shown quite recently how earnest and practical is the con- 
viction of experts in favour of the Bill. The Conference 
was summoned on a side issue, since juvenile street trading 
is only a part—and that a comparatively small part—of the 
great evils which the Bill seeks to restrain; but Mr. 
Mundella’s speech especially was a concise and powerful 
bit of pleading in favour of the Bill in its totality—a care- 
fully reasoned, yet fervent, appeal, at once statesmanlike in 
its guarded perception of inherent difficulties, and tender in 
Its vivid allusion to the temptations and toils of those 
children whom the Bill is designed to protect. But, 
indeed, it is only necessary to turn to the report out of 
which the Bill arose in order to be saddened and con- 
vinced, for it states “that in England and Wales a 
substantial number of children, amounting probably to 
fifty thousand, are being worked more than twenty hours a 
week in addition to twenty-seven and a half hours at school ; 
that a considerable proportion of this number are being 
worked to thirty, or forty, and some even to fifty, hours a 
week ; and that the effect of this work is in many cases 
detrimental to their health, their morals, and their educa- 
tion, besides being so unremitting as,to deprive them of all 
reasonable opportunity for recreation.” 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


THE Manchester School of Technology, which was opened by the 
Prime Minister on the 15th ult., is a remarkable example of municipal 
enterprise ; and, if there be those in Lancashire, or out of it, who are 
disposed to regard the expenditure of £ 300,000 on this school as tend- 
ing in the direction of extravagance, they may take comfort from the 
reflection that, after all, it has cost less than any one of the four asylums for 
pauper and other lunatics required by the county of Lancashire. The 
responsibility of public authorities for the care and education of the 
mentally unfit is recognized, and the patients are, as a rule, accommo- 
dated in handsome buildings, adequately equipped. That the mentally 
fit, the productive section of the community, may also be advantageously 
cared for by public authorities ts an idea gradually claiming recognition, 
and in this, as in some other matters, the City Council of Manchester is 
an example to other authorities. 


Ir would be ditficult to exaggerate the general impressiveness and 
particular excellence of the Manchester School of Technology. As 
Mr. J. H. Reynolds, the Principal and active partner of the Council in 
this enterprise, has said : ‘4 Whether we regard its architectural features, 
its plan, its scope, its amplitude, or its equipment, it stands singular 
among the many surprising developments of the day in the means of 
technical instruction and training.” It has no competitors in its own 
line in this country ; but it is ever to be remembered that an educational 
triumph is not to be found in the erection of buildings, however mag- 
nificent, or in the provision of mechanical aids, however complete. It 
must be demonstrated in the work of the students. Principal Reynolds 
goes further, and says : ‘** If the school does not make its due impression 
not only upon the rank and file, but in the management of our great 
industries, so as to improve the methods employed in them, and en- 
noble the ideals in which they are conducted, then it fails utterly 
to realize the purposes for which it is established.” 


Mk. BALFOUR, in his admirable speech at the inaugural gathering, 
alluded to two otf the essential conditions upon which the success of a 
school of technology must depend. Firstly, a supply of students 
qualified to benefit by the opportunities afforded, and, secondly, manu- 
facturers and employers prepared to engage, and pay for, technically 
trained intelligence. That many employers in this country distrust the 
product of the technical school is true enough; but it is probably 
equally true that they know the line of business which pays best. 
Opportunities of profitable industrial development have, it is said, been 


missed in this country, because of the need of ‘‘trained men.” Even 
if the fact be admitted, it would not be difficult to explain it in another 
way. But nevertheless, there may be, as Mr. Carnegie predicted at 
Aberdeen, ‘‘ years of painful lessons before the people of Britain,” and, 
if the effect of those years is to give the national temper a bias in 
the direction of intellectual interests and pursuits, the pain will be 
profitable. 


In an admirable address to the North-East Coast Institution of 
Engineers and Shipbuilders on the 24th ult., the President, Mr. 
Tweedy, gave some excellent advice both to employers and 
educationists. To the former he said the combination of the cottage 
and workshop ought to make the apprentice more—not less—useful to 
his employer, and he recommended the abolition of the ‘‘ premium ” 
system in favour of the admission of special pupils into works according 
to their proficiency and merit as students. He also urged, as the basis 
of all efficient technical work, a good general education—moral, as 
well as intellectual. ‘‘ How to live sensibly and rationally,” he said, 
“tis a more abstract, a more difficult, problem than how to turn a shaft 
or plate a ship, and a less skilful workman, but a good man, may be 
superior, even from the economic point of view of the workshop, to a 
workman more skilful as a worker, but inferior as a man.”’ 


IT is encouraging to find a captain of industry pleading for a system 
of education which shall aim at something more than the teaching of 
little boys to get three sums right out of four. No one who reflects 
upon the result of our primary-school system can be satisfied that the 
methods hitherto adopted have successfully developed those indispens- 
able qualities of mind and character which must be the foundation of 
national stability and progress. While time and patience are exhausted 
on the discussion of the ways and means of educational machinery, the 
“contents of education,’ as the late Bishop Creighton termed it, are 
ignored and forgotten. But, perhaps, when the politicians and 
theological controversialists have settled the relatively unimportant 
matters of management, and the merits, or otherwise, of this or that 
type of school, we may have time to pause and consider what may be 
the object of school education, and the conditions requisite to attain it. 


REFERENCE has been made in this column on several occasions to 
the unsatisfactory regulations, which have been in operation for some 
years, under which teachers of domestic economy subjects are trained 
and certificated. Teachers of domestic subjects are chiefly employed in 
day and evening schools aided by Government, and it might be thought 
the simple task of prescribing the conditions under which the teachers 
should be trained and recognized would not be beyond the powers even 
of the Board of Education. But the scandal of aliowing things to drift 
has continued year after year, and now the possibility of a better 
system, suggested by the offer of the Board to conduct examinations 
and grant diplomas, has just been neutralized by the recognition of a 
wholly inadequate scheme of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
It is not surprising that the bewildered training schools of cookery 
are vigorously protesting. 


UNDER present conditions diplomas qualifying the young person to 
teach in schools aided by the Board may be obtained in these several 
ways: The aspirant may (1) be examined by the Board of Education, 
or (2) by the National Union for the Technical Instruction of Women 
in Domestic Science, or (3) by the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
or (4) by the authorities of certain recognized schools. At the same 
time, until the appearance of the City Guilds’ scheme the period of 
training in cookery and laundry work was more or less identical in 
different schools, although the diplomas have been awarded on exami- 
nations of varying standard. But the City Guilds’ scheme, it appears, 
plays havoc with the existing regulations, and, with the consent of the 
Board of Education, proposes to encourage courses of training of a very 
superficial and inadequate character. It is high time for the Board of 
Education to seriously consider the whole question. 


A WELL informed writer in the County Council Times has called 
attention to what he terms the ‘‘ education muddle ” in the Metropolis, 
for which he holds the ‘Technical Education Board largely responsible. 
Discussing the future legislative problem, he suggests a scheme for 
London, requiring that (1) each borough should have absolute control 
of the education of the district—viz., primary, secondary, technical, 
technological, and art education; and (2), in consideration of the 
unique circumstance of twenty-eight boroughs lying side by side, each 
borough should nominate one or more of its members, pre ra'a of 
population, to a central Council, which shall have power to deal with 
certain clearly specified ‘‘all] London” subjects. There is a good deal 
to be said in favour of this solution of a difficult problem. 


AT the meeting of Directors and Organizing Secretaries for Secondary 
and Technical Education at Manchester on the 16th ult., Mr. C. 
Courtenay Hodgson (Cumberland) was elected chairman for the 


year 1903. 
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INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS UNDER THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 


ae G the many subsidiary questions which will be raised 

if the Education Bill becomes law there is one of some 
magnitude, though it is in no need of immediate settlement— 
that of the relation of the Central to the Local Authority in the 
inspection of schools, and of elementary schools especially. 
The promoters of the Bill of 1902 have wisely abstained from 
including among its provisions any definite regulations con- 
cerning inspection; and in this they differ from those who 
drew up the Bill of 1896, in which inspection was decentralized 
along with other administrative functions of the Central Office. 
As one of the forms of control, the power of inspection is, of 
course, bestowed upon the new Local Authority by the Bill 
now before Parliament. But no conditions or limitations are 
laid down, and no obligation to inspect is imposed; while, on the 
other hand, no provision is made against the overlapping of 
Government inspection (which is clearly to continue) and local 
Inspection. These are, indeed, matters that may well be left 
over and, perhaps, ultimately settled by the administration, 
and not by Parliament. The Local Authorities will have 
enough to do for the first year or two without undertaking 
the serious work of inspecting the elementary schools under 
their care. 

Yet the subject is not one of minor importance. The new 
Authorities for education, many as they are and small as is the 
area of some of them, will, in most instances, if the Bill passes, 
acquire the control of a number of elementary schools so large 
that a tolerably complex official organization will be unavoid- 
able. One of the earliest officers to be needed will be an 
external officer, whether he be called director, organizer, super- 
intendent, or inspector, who will correspond in dignity with the 
present clerks of School Boards or education secretaries, but 
who will be free from the desk routine and the financial work 
of these functionaries. It will be the external officers business 
in the first instance to familiarize himself with the schools, to 
act as intermediary between the local managers and the Educa- 
tion Authority and as adviser to both, and to superintend the 
appointment, training, transference, and promotion of teachers. 
Ultimately, it may be hoped that he will be director of educa- 
tion in a higher sense. In any case, not only the smooth 
working of the new machinery, but even the possibility of 
educational advance in quarters where it is needed, will depend 
in a large measure upon the functions assigned to this officer 
and upon the establishment of right relations between him and 
the officials of the Board of Education. 

The men who occupy positions most resembling the office in 
question are the inspectors employed by the larger School 
Boards. They do not enjoy quite the repute nor take quite the 
rank that one would hope would belong to the directors of 
education in a large town. Their influence is determined by 
different factors in different cases. In some towns one inspector 
looks after a group of schools so small that by inspection and 
examination he can acquire a full and complete knowledge of 
the circumstances and of the efficiency of each school. In 
London, on the other hand, the schools are very numerous and 
the inspectors are few. It is physically impossible for them 
thoroughly to inspect each school within recurring periods that 
are reasonably short. They must be satisfied with a general 
familiarity with the schools and a special acquaintance with 
those that need special attention. They report annually to the 
School Board, but they cannot supply a detailed account of the 
educational condition of each school. School Boards also 
differ in what they require their inspectors to do. For, while 
the inspectors in Leeds have earned an unenviable notoriety 
for the minuteness of their examinations and their reports, 
those of neighbouring boroughs are apparently not instructed 
so narrowly to superintend and so harassingly to scrutinize the 
work of the teachers under their control. In some country 
districts another variety of local inspector exists in the shape 
of the organizing visitor. Unlike the School Board inspector, 
he possesses very little recognized power in the direction of 

curriculum or in the promotion of teachers, and his presence in 
independent schools is tolerated rather than welcomed. If 
officers of this type are likely to be appointed in the future, and 
if the dignity and influence of the existing inspectors are to be 
enhanced, it is of the utmost importance that they should be 


utilized in the best way, so that they may neither fritter away 
their energies without producing much effect, as in London, nor 
exercise such a deleteriously minute supervision as they seem 
to do in Leeds. 

Since 1896 the methods by which the Board of Education 
assures itself and the public of the efficiency of the elementary 
schools have been considerably modified. The change from 
annual examination to inspection, then in its initial stages, has 
been completed, and at the present moment no clearly efficient 
school is annually or ever examined. Ten years ago the in- 
spectors of the Education Department examined individual 
children, reported on each school, and often on each subject 
of instruction in detail, and assessed grants piecemeal. Now 
they inspect, but may not examine ; they are instructed to 
write a general, and not a detailed, report, and they award 
a block grant, and not a subject grant. The method of examina- 
tion that prevailed was not ill-suited, from an administrative 
point of view, to a state of things in which each school was a 
separate institution, managed in so many cases parochially, 
or, at least, by isolated committees of management. Except 
in large, well organized School Board districts, the teachers 
and managers in all schools have been responsible directly to 
the Education Office, and no other bodies have had any con- 
cern with the results of the examination. The conditions are 
fundamentally altered when large numbers of schools are 
controlled by one Authority, and that a weighty Authority with 
a wide area under its supervision. Indeed, at the present time 
the relations between the Board of Education and the schools 
under School Boards are somewhat anomalous. The old 
method of treating a Board school as if it were an isolated 
establishment, wholly unconnected with any other, has per- 
sisted seemingly because its neighbour the voluntary school 
could not well be treated otherwise. When all elementary 
schools are controlled by one Authority, and when this 
Authority in most cases also controls other forms of education, 
when presumably there is co-ordination between schools, the 
old system by which the Board of Education annually satisfies 
itself afresh that a school is efficient, modified though the 
system is by the substitution of inspection for examination, 1s 
clearly out of date. So also, it may be added, is the existing 
arrangement of inspectorial staffs and districts; while the 
method of appointing and grading inspectors is only saved 
from the reproach because it has lately been remodelled. 

Symptoms of dissatisfaction with the present conditions of 
ad ga have not been wanting. According to their position 
and predilections, the critics complain that it is dangerous, or 
at least unwise, to leave the elementary teacher without more 
searching tests than are now applied ; that the scholar should 
not be deprived of the stimulus that a formal examination may 
afford ; or, again, that the managers have at present no satis- 
factory guarantee that the work for which the teachers are 
paid is really done. The Chairman of the School Manage- 
ment Committee of the London School Board, Mr. Graham 
Wallas, protests that the reports of the inspectors of the ‘Board 
of Education are so colourless and vague that his Committee 
derives no information of value from them. School managers 
do not commonly desire information on the state of their 
schools in a more detailed form than the annual report sup- 
plies; but when they do, and when, as in the case of the 
London School Board, they represent the ratepayers, it 1s 
difficult to say that the demand is unreasonable. 

In view of the considerations here advanced, the new con- 
ditions under which public elementary schools are likely to 
be administered, the danger of a needless multiplication of 
officials and of an overlapping of work, the feeling that the 
instruction in elementary schools needs somewhat more de- 
tailed supervision, it is fair to open the wide question : What 
should be the principles determining the relation between 
Local Authority and Board of Education in regard to the in- 
spection of schools? 

The Board of Education distributes to the schools so much 
money from the Imperial Exchequer that it cannot forgo any 
of its control over the disposition of the money. But, if, as the 
Bill promises, all grants are to be paid to the Local Authority e# 
bloc, instead of to the managers of separate schools, the kind 
of control to be desired is a general control. If the Board is 
satisfied that a Local Authority is doing its duty—that a due 
standard of efficiency in instruction, in buildings and equipment, 
and in the provision of schools, is being maintained—it can dis- 
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pense with much of the detailed information concerning the 
schools which it now laboriously obtains and preserves. A 
periodical report on the condition of his district may be expected 
from each of the Board’s own inspectors, but, the annual report 
on each school need no longer be deposited in Whitehall. In 
order to superintend the elementary schools at all, the Local 
Authority must ascertain particulars and statistics which are 
now annually furnished to the central office ; but there is no 
necessity that this kind of work should be duplicated. On the 
same general principle, that details may be left to the Local 
Authority, which is more interested in them than the Central 
Authority—other functions of the Board of Education may in 
time be transferred to the Local Education Authority. Such are 
the business of giving certificates of proficiency (the labour cer- 
tificate, so called), that of examining candidates who wish to 
enter the teaching profession, that of awarding merit and leav- 
ing certificates—should these certificates become naturalized in 
England. Decentralization of the character indicated, if it be 
checked by vigilant inspection, ought to yo towards stimulating 
a local interest in education, and need not seriously diminish 
the real control of the Board of Education. 

One might then ultimately hope to see harmonious relations 
between the Central and the Local Authority in reference to in- 
spection established somewhat on the following lines. In each 
locality or convenient group of localities should be a Govern- 
ment inspector, with or without assistant, as circumstances dic- 
tate. He should, no doubt, represent the Board not only for 
elementary, but also for higher, education. He cannot be freed 
from all routine, because the Board of Education must fre- 
quently refer to him as their local agent for information and 
advice on particular points arising in the ordinary course of 
administration. But he should be relieved of much of the desk- 
work of the present Whitehall inspector, and particularly of the 
duty of annually reporting on each elementary school, while his 
principal function should be advisory. Hie must also be a critic, 
and to the end that both advice and criticism may be founded 
on just grounds he must enjoy the fullest discretion to inquire, 
to inspect or examine alone, or to accompany the local in- 
spectors and observe their methods, whenever he may find it 
desirable to do so. His criticism ought not to be criticism of 
details, but of the general administration of education and of 
the means adopted to maintain a high standard of efficiency. 

By the side of the inspector of the Board of Education, there 
should be local inspectors, appointed by and responsible to the 
Local Authority. Their main aim should be to keep the 
schools efficient, and to that end they must become thoroughly 
familiar with the detailed work of the schools and with the 
qualities and capacities of the teachers. The Local Authority 
will naturally expect a periodical account to be rendered by 
each school, if no annual report is received from Whitehall. 
But the manner in which the character and success of the 
instruction are ascertained, whether by inspection alone, or 
inspection combined with partial or periodical examination, 
might be left to local determination. As was suggested above, 
the local inspectors should conduct such examinations as are 
required for certificates of proficiency and for merit certificates ; 
they should also superintend the whole of the training of pupil- 
teachers, so long as pupil-teachers remain. They would of 
course have all the work ofthe present School Board inspectors 
in the appointment and promotion of teachers, except in so far 
as this function is left to local managers. 

By some such system as is here outlined, overlapping might 
be avoided, and friction between local and Government in- 
spectors reduced to a minimum. The Board of Education 
would be relieved of the detail which it will no longer want, and 
the Local Authority would possess the detail which it will 
necessarily require if its control over elementary schools is to 
be real and if the organization of the whole of education is to 
be placed on a satisfactory basis. 


HERE is an exact copy of the Lord’s Prayer as it was written out 
by a boy in a preparatory form of one of the great public schools :— 
‘* Ar Father which isin Heaven. Harold will be thy Nam thy kingom 
come Girts. Our treaspes as we forget heaven. Por and Glory. For 
ever and dever—amen.’ 


THE GERMAN SCHOOL IN JOHANNESBURG. 


HE idea of founding the German School in Johannesburg 
was first conceived on March 22, 1888, when the Germans 
resident in the town called a meeting to do honour to the 
Emperor William I., who had just passed away. It was then 
proposed, as the best way of perpetuarne in their midst the 
memory of the founder of the Empire, that children of German 
nationality far from their Fatherland should be secured the 
opportunity of acquiring a German education. This plan had 
the recommendation that the promoters would not only effect 
their immediate object, but would gain the personal benefit of 
having their children kept German in spirit at least. 

Later on, after the requisite funds had been collected, an ap- 
plication for support was made to the Transvaal Government. 
The latter presented the German community with a suitable 
site for a memorial, and, at the same time, assigned them an 
adjoining plot of ground at a very moderate price for the 
erection of a church and school. 

Finally, in April, 1897, the foundation-stone of the school was 
laid. The day was, indeed, an exciting one for the members of 
the German colony. The school coming into existence in a 
South African town was to undertake a momentous task. It 
was to nourish, so far from home, first of all German patriotism 
and then German culture and religious feeling. 

Yet, in spite of this national enthusiasm, all the factors which 
contributed to the result were not unadulteratedly German. 
It must, indeed, have been felt as a drawback that the erection 
of the buildings was entrusted to an English contractor. 

In a very short time the institution attained an unexpectedly 
high pitch of prosperity. In June, 1899, it was already attended 
by 222 children, of whom 159 were of pure German descent. 
In the lower classes boys and girls were taught together; in 
the higher grades the children were separated according to sex. 
The staff was fairly strong, and consisted of 9 teachers, 5 male 
and 4 female. 

The foreign languages taught were English and Dutch; the 
former because it is the language of commerce in Johannesburg, 
the latter on even weightier grounds. The reason alleged by 
the school authorities was that the Transvaal Government 
attached great importance to the instruction of children in the 
official language of the country. However, it is permissible to 
assume that the reason which actually influenced them was the 
fact that the Boer rulers backed up their views in a very sub- 
stantial manner by granting a capitation fee varying in amount 
between £4 and £5 for every child learning Dutch. In the 
year 1899 the grant was earned on no less than 153 children, 
which amounts to the very respectable sum of nearly £700. 
Not many schools with a roll of 200 could afford to neglect such 
an item in their accounts. 

At one time the intention was to develop the school on the 
lines of a German Realschule, and then try to obtain from the 
Government at home the privilege of one year of voluntary serv- 
ice in the army, instead of the two years of compulsory service 
usual in Germany. As this privilege, when service could be 
altogether avoided, is at best an enormous disadvantage, the 
school in reality hoped to obtain the other privileges which 
attach to the successful completion of the course of a German 
Realschule, so that the possibility of returning to the Fatherland 
and entering the Civil Service would have been open to pupils 
of the school. This would naturally have applied only to child- 
ren of German parentage, but, in spite of this limitation, the 
Imperial Government would scarcely have acceded to the request, 
even had the expansion been successfully effected. 

These hopes were shattered, and the prosperity of the school 
impaired, by the outbreak of the war. Thebenevolent Boer Govern- 
ment was no longer in a position to give support and funds: its 
attention was directed to matters more pressing than the pro- 
pagation of the Dutch language. Serious gaps arose in the ranks 
of the pupils, whose numbers sank to 100. Yet the school can 
now make the proud boast that, in face of all difficulties, it alone 
in Johannesburg did not close in the evil days of the war. 

But it held out at a terrible cost. By the end of last year the 
deficit in its accounts had mounted up to just £2,300, amd 
financial aid had to be urgently sought from all available sources. 
The English Government declared its readiness to render su b- 
stantial help, but stipulated that the instruction should be given 
in English. To this the Germans naturally felt themselves 
unable to consent in view of the avowed object of the schoe. 
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The application to the German Government met with more 
success, and resulted in a grant of £500, but this still leaves 
a very considerable balance which must be met by private 
contributions. 

With the object of collecting funds, Dr. Weidner, the Director 
of the school, has recently made a tour in Germany, and has 
succeeded in awakening a deep interest in the institution. At 
the present moment concerts for its benefit are being held in all 
towns of any size, and subscription lists have been opened all 
over the country; pupils of the Gymnasien and other higher 
schools bother their schoolfellows with collecting cards, and even 
the children of city schools have got together amounts that are 
surprising when it 1s borne in mind that so many of the pupils 
belong to the poorer classes. 

These strenuous efforts are animated by the desire of main- 
taining the German character of the school; it is this that 
appeals so strongly to the sympathies of the nation, and that 
has gained for the movement the approval of the Universal 
German School Union, along with a generous contribution from 
its funds, one of the chief objects aimed at by this organization 
being the maintenance of German nationality and manners 
in foreign countries. 

With such cordial support, there can no longer be any doubt 
that the necessary funds will be obtained, Further, not only 
will the deficit be covered, but a surplus will almost certainly 
remain over large enough to place the school on a secure footing 
for the next decade or even longer ; but it would be too much 
to expect a permanent endowment of any magnitude from this 
source. 

For the next couple of years the establishment may possibly 
still have to be carried on at a loss, which will, of course, be 
cancelled by the collections at present being made in Germany. 
But, with the definite restoration of peace, the pressing need of 
the school will, in all probability, be at an end. The wealthy 
“Germans whom the war has driven from Johannesburg will 
return and again provide for its maintenance. 

The future of the institution seems assured ; so that there will 
ultimately be firmly established in Johannesburg an institution 
for the express purpose of fostering German sentiment and 
patriotism. 

The danger suggests itself that disloyalty to the English 
Government may be fostered at the same time. But the risk is 
slight ; the German abroad does not meddle with politics, and 
will gradually become contented with the new administration 
once the immediate bitterness caused by the war is past; so that 
Englishmen need have no hesitation in heartily wishing success 
to an institution which will form a centre of culture in a colony 
where culture has been hitherto at a discount. 


COUNTY COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIP SCHEMES. 
MUNICIPAL ACTIVITY IN EDUCATION. 


REMARKABLE testimony to the value of the work of our 
larger Municipal Authorities in the field of education is 
rendered in a recent number of the Record of Technical and 
Secondary Education, in the form of a Return which embodies 
the results of a special inquiry into the operation of the scholar- 
ship schemes of all the County and County Borough Councils in 
England. The inquiry was undertaken by the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Education, 
which has done so much to place the organization of technical 
training upon a satisfactory basis. 


A National Scholarship System. 

It is well to recognize that as much may be drawn from a 
study of the scholarship schemes by implication as by the de- 
finite facts presented. The training of the ¢///e of students is one 
of the chief objects of scholarship schemes ; but, as with all other 
municipal plans, the prosecution of a great deal of careful pre- 
liminary work preceded the active operation of the schemes. 
The efficiency of schools and institutions had to be guaranteed 
in order tocomply with the requirements of the law, the Govern- 
ment, and the Local Authorities. And, as the schemes directly 
affect the great majority of the public institutions above the 
elementary sphere, and indirectly those within it, they exert an 
immense influence upon the educational system of the country. 
This being so, it itis clear that the final success of practically 


every branch of higher education taken up by the Local 
Authorities themselves is dependent upon the working of the 
scholarship schemes. The importance of studying the attain- 
ments and conditions in such a wide department of activity 
will thus be readily admitted. 


General Operation of the Schemes. 

The value of carrying to a further stage the studies of the 
best pupils in elementary and intermediate schools and classes is 
almost universally recognized. As many as 93 out of IIo 
County and County Borough Councils in England directly 
provide scholarships of some kind or other; 6 other Councils 
take no action, chiefly because the local scholarship provision 
is made by other means. There are thus only 11 such ad- 
ministrative areas in England where a supply of scholarships 
for higher education is entirely lacking ; 3 of these are small 
rural counties and 8 are county boroughs. 

The following statement shows the position of the combined 
scholarship schemes of go of the Councils in England during 
the year 1899-1900, giving the number of Councils providing, of 
scholarships in force, and their total value in each grade :— 

Scholarships, 


Scholarships. Councils. No. Value. 
1. At Evening Classes ............055 6,766 ... £7,862 
2. At Technical, Science, and Art 
SCHOOISxitac 4 conwuspaededs atieiaases 39 «es 3,426 ... 17,064 
3. At Secondary Schools ............ 56 ... 5,593 + 779349 
4. At Iligher Institutions and 
Universities .essessseserosseeo 50 679 27,097 
5. At Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Schools: Annine aridis 40 532 9,866 
6. At Domestic Science Schools ... 31 1,349 12,199 
7. For Elementary Teachers ......... 29 1,626 5.356 
19,971 £156,793 


The Rapidity of their Recent Growth. 

The magnitude of these figures gives some idea of the power 
of organization required to maintain this national scholarship 
system, which is worked with consummate ease. These points 
are brought out by the fact that Zwo-fftàs of the system has 
been built up within a period of five years, as many as 8,302 
scholarships of the total value of £62,578 having been added 
since the year 1894-5. 

Fifty-seven (or more than half) of the Councils in England 
have granted these additional facilities for the training of 
students, twenty-two of them having started mew schemes 
during that period. There has naturally been the most demand 
for those scholarships which form a direct connecting link 
between the elementary schools and the Universities. The 
following are the numbers of Councils who have created 
scholarships in the ditferent grades since the year 1894-5 :— 
(1) at evening classes, 15; (2) at technical schools, 13; 
(3) at secondary schools, 26; (4) at higher institutions, 20 ; 
(5) at agricultural schools, 12 ; (6) at domestic science schools, 
19; (7) for teachers, 10. 

The ¢acreased number and value of the scholarships thus 
more recently created are: at technical schools, 2,906, £11,437 ; at 
secondary schools, 2,514, £32,141 ; at higher institutions, 157, 
£10,033; at agricultural schools, 164, £2,030; at domestic 
science schools, 1,104, £9,966. 


The Extent of Lengthy Periods of Training. 

A comparison of the number and value of the awards and 
renewals in the particular year clearly shows the intrinsic worth 
of scholarships as a means of ensuring lengthy periods of 
systematic or continuous training. Out of 19,971 scholarships 
ia force during 1899-1900, 7,046 (or 55 per cent.) were held by 
students in the second, third, and fourth years of training. 
Greatly increased benefits of a monetary kind alone—to say 
nothing of the better instruction—are brought to these ad- 
vanced scholars. This is made vividly apparent by the fact 
ihat the scholarships held by them only fell short by £4,500 of 
the total value (viz., £50,652) of the remaining 12,925 first-year 
scholarships. 

Preparation for Practical Life- Work, 

The other practical benefits that those scholars derive who 
hold on to their scholarships, and especially those who after- 
wards take up higher scholarships, can only be spoken of in 
general terms. But they have been clearly demonstrated on all 
sides. It would indeed be a hard matter to find a scholarship 
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scheme which has failed to improve the educational prospects 
of scholars or to prepare them for and pass them into suitable 
employments. Evidences abound on every hand of the practical 
advantages of the training received, not the least valuable 
testimonies coming from the scholars themselves, who are found 
among all classes of the community, such as University 
graduates, professional and commercial men, draughtsmen, 
tradesmen and apprentices, farmers, dairymaids, and domestics. 
Every effort is also made by the Local Authorities to organize 
“ self-contained ” scholarship schemes—that is to say, schemes 
that form consecutive links between the various types of institu- 
tions. A good deal of success has been associated with this 
effort. For example, taking only five county areas, the scholar- 
ship schemes there have been the means of raising fifty-two 
scholars from the elementary schools, through secondary 
schools, to the Universities. 


The Recognition of Institutions in Other Areas. 

There are two methods adopted in the supervision of 
scholarship schemes that deserve special attention. One of 
these concerns the tenure of scholarships at institutions situate 
outside the area of the Authority offering them. It is obvious 
that every type of institution essential to a comprehensive 
scheme is not likely to be found in one administrative area. 
The difficulty was felt almost as soon as County Councils 
started their educational work, and was quickly and fully met 
by special legislation in the Technical Instruction Act of 1891. 
The extent to which County Councils take advantage of the 
enabling clause (1) (4) of that Act for the award of scholarships 
in each grade may be set out in brief as follows :—(1 and 
2) Evening classes and technical schools, 12 out of 18 
Councils providing scholarships thereat ; (3) secondary schools, 
Ig out of 40 Councils; (4) higher institutions, 31 out of 33 
Councils ; (5) agricultural and dairy schools, 31 out of 40 
Councils ; (6) domestic science schools, 20 out of 28 Councils ; 
(7) elementary and other teachers, 13 out of 27 Councils. 


The Social Status of Students and the “ Poverty Test.” 

Of the conditions qualifying for competition for scholarships, 
that known as the “ poverty test” has not been received with 
universal favour. But parents who really need assistance to 
educate their children and students who are really eager for 
scholarships will not be deterred by what is, after all, a matter 
of sentiment. The Science and Art Department have, how- 
ever, expressed the opinion that there is no limitation in the 
Technical Instruction Acts respecting the social position of 
students. The “poverty test” has, consequently, only been 
imposed by an insignificant minority of Local Authorities. 
Only sixteen Councils definitely limit the income of parents to 
amounts ranging from £150 to £500 for all or different grades 
of scholarships. There is thus great variety in the conception 
of Local Authorities as to what financial maximum of parents’ 
income constitutes a poor student. A number of other Councils, 
nevertheless, award scholarships upon the general restrictive 
basis that students must need assistance. 


THE SEPTEMBER LONDON MATRICULATION. 


HE Matriculation for internal students was a new departure, 
and the first set of papers will be eagerly scanned by 
intending candidates, and still more by their masters. The 
following are the first impressions of a teacher who has for some 
years watched with interest the papers set under the old scheme. 
On the whole the English paper was a good one and likely to 
prove whether a candidate does know anything of his own 
language. Most candidates, we should think, omitted the third 
part [Précis]; although it was really the easiest. The history 
and geography questions were not to be seen except in so far as 
they came into the subjects for Essay. Perhaps there was 
hardly enough time given to do all the paper properly. 

In the Elementary Mathematics there was a great difference 
from the former Matriculation papers. The influence of Karl 
Pearson and Perry is seen in the “ practical” nature of the 

uestions. Among the weaklings the old complaint against 
the Matriculation Mathematics was the lack of straightforward 
questions like those they had worked out in their “Hall and 
Knight” or of enunciations that they recognized. They will 


of practice in measurement, in approximations, and in graphs. 
In both the papers there is very little for the “ private study” 
or “ correspondence ” candidate to catch hold of. 

The Latin paper was refreshing with a quantity of common- 
sense questions that ought to be known and less of the high- 
and-dry style dear to the heart of the former race of examiners. 
We presume we may attribute this to the influence of Dr. Gow, 
whose “Companion to School Classics” should be in every 
boy’s library. We think that there is evidence in the alternative 
papers, of which Latin is one, of a lack of correspondence 
between the examiners in alternative subjects as to the 
standard they should attain. It appears to us that the Latin 
paper is easier than the French, which itself is easier than the 
German. For instance, in the German paper, we get a short 
essay of two hundred words as an alternative to a piece of prose, 
whereas in French there is no choice. Surely all examiners, how- 
ever learned andexperienced, could not but benefit froma meeting 
with their colleagues. It is a great pity that it has been found 
necessary to set two alternative papers in many subjects, as it is 
almost impossible to make them exactly correspond ; but this 
appears to be unavoidable from the great number of optional 
subjects. 

The Geography paper would best be answered by a candidate 
who had studied such a book as Herbertson’s “ Physiography,” 
although common sense and travelling (which is to geography 
what practical work is to chemistry or oral tests are to modern 
languages) would have answered : “ What are the chief obstacles 
to railway communication between London and Edinburgh ; 
which of the three main lines has encountered most of these 
obstacles, and which has avoided most of them?” A choice of 
eight questions out of twelve was given both in this paper and 
in the History. This latter showed a great advance on the 
usual Matriculation standard. ‘Give the history of the Treaty 
of Edinburgh” is a question that would be avoided by most 
candidates. 

In the Ancient History paper the examiners asked six 
Greek and seven Roman history questions. The first section 
of this paper would startle most candidates. It contained the 
three following questions :— 

1. Sketch the history of the Ethiopian dynasty in Egypt. 

2. Trace the history of Phoenician commerce and colonization down 
to 700 B.C. 

3. Give a sketch of Median history under Cyaxares and Astyages. 
Candidates were expected to answer. at least one of these 
three questions and seven others from the rest of the paper. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD NOTES. 


THE Council of the Guild have it in contemplation to collect 
information with a view to supplying members with a pamphlet 
or brief handbook on the subject of the law as it affects teachers, 
employers, and assistants in their professional relations to each 
other, and to parents and governing bodies of schools. The 
pamphlet will, probably, give plain advice and information with 
as little technical verbiage as possible, especially to the junior 
members of the profession, who too often show a bland trustful- 
ness in their fellow-creatures anda want of common precaution 
which lead to injustice of various kinds. But, apart from the 
disagreements which spring from the defects of human nature, 
there is an important class which are derived from ignorance of 
the law, on one side or on the other, or even on both. In 
default of a code regulating the contracts of teachers, the 
common law of the land, supplemented by “the custom of 
the profession,” has to decide most of the disputes which arise. 
The Legal and Professional Advice Committee of the Guild, 
which will be responsible, in the first instance, for the pamphlet, 
purposes to deal with both aspects—that of the law and that 
of custom. It is likely that the pamphlet will appear first in 
sections in successive numbers of the Teachers Gutld Quarterly, 
and then be republished separately. The following is an antici- 
pation of some of the main headings under which the subject 
will probably be treated :—Engagements ; Dismissals ; Relation 
of Heads of Schools to Governors ; Principals of Schools under 
Schemes ; Recovery of Salaries ; Absences through ill-health 


complain all the more now ; unless they have had a good deal ' and Substitutes ; Infectious Illness in Schools, as it affects En- 
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gagements; Specimen Forms of Simple Agreements. The 
case of the form-teacher, the visiting teacher, and the private 
teacher will be considered separately under each division of 
the swbject which is applicable. Members who will suggest 
further headings or points of detail upon which information is 
needed are invited to write to the Offices of the Guild. 


The Holiday Courses Committee have been so well satisfied 
with the reports of their representatives at Tours, Honfleur, and 
Santander, on the courses held in those centres last August that 
they are advising the Council to repeat them in each case in 
1903. Experience has shown the desirability of extending the 
time given to conversation classes at the expense of the lectures, 
also of limiting as much as possible the size of these classes. 
It is an agreeable fact, in contrast with much that we hear of anti- 
English feeling abroad, that the French Secretary for the Honfleur 
Courses reports that, whereas this year the maximum number of 
students allowed by the English Committee (seventy-five) were 
as many as could be conveniently housed, without putting more 
than some three students in one house, the inhabitants will be 
happy to accommodate fifty more next year, if they come, so 
excellent was the impression made by our party on every one, 
besides their domestic hosts. Our students, therefore, may well 
feel that they are doing good by their presence among our 
neighbours over the Channel, inasmuch as they establish im- 
pressions of our national character which go some way towards 
counteracting the mischief wrought by malignant press caricature 
raise by spleen which is fed on nothing better than a diseased 
ancy. 


THE Thrift and Benefits Committee are reporting to Council 
on the Pension Scheme of the Central Welsh Board under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act. The Scheme makes retire- 
ment from teaching compulsoryat the age of sixty-five. The con- 
tributions of teachers range, according to age at date of first 
contribution and amount of salary at date of each successive 
contribution, from 214 per cent. to 6 per cent. on the salary. 
The contributions of the County Governing Bodies are on a scale 
60 per cent. higher than the scale for teachers. Provision is 
made for the return in full of the teachers’ contributions without 
interest in certain cases and for pensions on permanent in- 
capacitation after paying ten years’ contributions. 

The English Education Act that is to be will give us, for the 
first time, the opportunity for the establishment of a national 
pension scheme on these or similar lines, thus avoiding the 
grave objection that there is to schemes for individual schools, 
which militate against the free circulation of teachers and re- 
quire separate exhibitions of energy and wisdom among many 
independent bodies of governors to get them started at all. 
The actuarial figures for teachers’ contributions should be the 
Same, we suppose, for England as have already been worked 
out for Wales. Whether the contributions of the Local 
Authorities should be on the same scale exactly depends on the 
financial resources which will be at their disposal under the Act. 


THE following notice, which has just issued from the Office 
of the Teachers’ Registration Council, will save many members 
from the doubts which have rather naturally grown up around 
the words “registration” and “ recognition” :— 


REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS. 

The widespread confusion as to the meaning of “‘ registration ” and 
€ recognition” seems to call for an authoritative explanation. The 
former term applies to ¢eachers, and is the function of the Registration 
Council ; the latter applies to schools, and is the concern of the Board 
of Education. But registration is the avenue to recognition; or, 
rather, an application for registration is the proper method of applying 
for recognition. In plain words, if a school desires recognition, it must 
send in to the Registration Council an application for registration from 
a teacher on the staff, either head or assistant. The name of the school 
is then forwarded to the Board of Education for recognition, and the 
matter s out of the hands of the Registration Council until the 
reply of the Board of Education is received. It is obvious that in many 
cases considerable time must elapse before the Board can satisfy itself 
as to the merits of schools; hence delay—and even delay of some 
length—is unavoidable. It should be especially noted that it is of no 
avail to send in to the Registration Council an application for 
recognition of a school apart from an application from a teacher for 
registration. 

Nor is it of use to forward to the Registration Council prospectuses 
and information about schools. The Council has no power to pass 
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judgment on schools except for those teachers who apply under 
Regulation 4 (2) (ii.) of the Registration Order in Council, and (in 
some cases) under Regulation 5 (2). 

As to the results of recognition or non-recognition, they must be 
fairly obvious. The former will secure for a school the stamp of Gov- 
ernment approval as a worthy secondary school. 


JOTTINGS. 


A TEACHER asked a schoolgirl who was sighing over her lessons 
what was troubling her, and elicited the information that she had 
been told to paraphrase a passage in ‘‘ Macbeth,” and could not do 
it. ‘* And, indeed,” she said naively, ‘‘I don’t see why I should 
paraphrase it at all; it seems to me pretty good English as it stands!” 


THE genuineness of the following translations is vouched for by a 
public-school master :— 
s‘ Nec catulus partu quem reddidit ursa recenti, 
Sed male viva caro est.” (Ovid, ‘‘ Met.” XV. 379.) 
“ But the glow-worm whom a she-bear begot by a premature birth— 
its fesh has a malicious liveliness in it.” 


t: Quæque solent canis frondes intexere filis 
Agrestes tineæ, res observata colonis, 
Ferali mutant cum papilione figuram.” 
vid, “Met.” XV. 372-4 ) 

‘ The thin hairs of a dog which the rustics are wont to weave into 
threads change shape with a butterfly : this has been seen by colonists.” 
Another version: ‘‘ Every rustling tree is wont to mingle with the 
howls of the dog in the country, a matter noticed by provincials.” 


THE Staffs Chronicle informs us that the Journal of Horticulture 
publishes a large photograph of the Edgbaston Aurvicu/ar Show. We 
should rather have looked for it in the Lancet or, possibly, the Record. 


THE Daily Chronicle, in its report of the Church Congress, informs 
us that ‘‘the Bishop of Salisbury [Dr. Wordsworth] led off with a 
paper in which he argued powerfully in favour of the Johanine [szc] 
authorship of the four Gospels.” After this we are not surprised to hear 
that ‘‘the different attitudes of leading Churchmen towards the higher 
exegesis were startingly brought out.” 


Mr. SADLER’s counsel at Cambridge, to make ‘‘the scientific and 
practical study of domestic arts and sciences an important part of the 
liberal education provided by all schools for girls,’’ has been anticipated 
by the Governing Body of Queen’s College, Harley Street. A two 
years’ domestic science course was started there last autumn for students 
over sixteen. The course occupies an average of two and a half hours 
per week for six terms, and includes physics and chemistry, practical 
cookery, practical laundry work, sick-nursing and first aid in accidents, 
and domestic economy. We had an opportunity of seeing the practical 
laundry course. It was arranged on eminently common-sense lines. 
There was no elaborate apparatus, but all the processes of a well 
ordered ‘‘wash” were clearly described and demonstrated by the 
teacher, and then done by each student. No large or heavy things were 
washed, so no large troughs and coppers were needed and no heavy toil 
was involved ; but small samples of every sort of material—woollen, 
linen, cotton, muslin, and lace, white and coloured—were washed and 
got up in the proper manner. The teacher’s instructions how to apply 
the same methods to large things were very clear and practical. A 
table serviette, for example, after having fruit stains removed by an 
innocuous process, was washed, wrung, folded, mangled, and ironed 
precisely as though it were a table-cloth, and so on. It is no small 
tribute to the open-mindedness of the professors who form the Education 
Committee of the College, and to the enterprise of the governing 
Council that they should have pioneered this new departure in secondary 
education for girls. 


THE Rev. G. F. Maciear, D.D., who died on October 19, after 
a distinguished career at Cambridge, where he took a Second Class in 
the Classical Tripos of 1855, and won most of the University theo- 
logical prizes, both as an undergraduate and after taking his degree, was 
elected Head Master of King’s College School, London, a post which 
he held for fourteen years. In 1880 he succeeded Mr. Watkins as 
Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, an office which he held 
till his death. Canon Maclear will be best remembered by his manuals 
on the Old and New Testaments, the most popular class books in public 
schools for nearly forty years. 


a 
THE Spectator in a leading article wrote: ‘* For years the London 
School Board has defied the law that created it.” Sir Charles Elliott, 
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replying, proves up to the hilt that in each of the alleged cases 
of defiance the London School Board was acting according to the spirit 
of the law of 1870, and in strict accordance with the regulations of the 
Education Department as laid down in the Code. He shows, more- 
over, that the objections raised in 1886 to the pupil-teacher centres were 
overruled by the Local Government Board after consultation with the 
Education Department. The editor of the Spectator rejoins that Sir C. 
Elliott is attempting to reopen questions finally settled by the Cockerton 
judgments. Surely he evades the point. A body whose action has been 
sanctioned till a year ago by the Executive can only by a stretch of 
language be said to have ‘‘ for years defied the law.” 


A CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL.—‘* What was the chief 
Jewish festival ?’’—‘* The Turnover.” 


From the Board of Education Report: The average attendance in 
primary schools is 4,731,911. Of these, 2,492,536 are in voluntary 
and 2,239,375 in Board schools. The cost of Board schools is 
4&3. Os. 2d. per child in average attendance; in voluntary schools, 
42. 6s. 81d, Under the London Board the cost per child is 
£4. Os. §%d. Voluntary subscriptions average 6s. 8d. per child. In 
voluntary schools 5,451 new places have been provided; in Board 
schools, 95,354- 


LICHFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, with head master’s house and land 
adjoining, has, by order of the Charity Commissioners, been sold by 
auction. The property fetched £1,035. 


LADY STUDENT (consulting the lists of the Society of Arts): ‘*Oh, 
it’s all right. Ive passed. I’ve got 37 marks.” Second Student: 
“ No, no. That’s your age. They don’t give your marks.” 


THE Schoolmaster prints a letter written by a school manager to the 
rector of the parish, who was away from home when it became neces- 
sary to appoint a new master and mistress for the village school. The 
following extracts show a curious sidelight on the reasons that may 
influence managers in making appointments. ‘‘ The former [the 
master | is not very refined in his talk, omitting most of his 4’s.... 
He was very pleasant, however, and quite up to the average of 
National-school masters, who mostly omit #’s. .. . A hint from you 
might tend to cure him. . . . He has not got any particular ‘ boosey ’ 
expressions, or (so far as I could trace) signs of being an excessive 
drinker.” We wonder if the manager 1s ‘‘ getting a rise” out of the 
rector, or whether the Schoolmaster has been hoaxed. 


A GILCHRIST Scholarship of £40 per annum for two years, open for 
competition to women who had passed the Intermediate Examination, 
was awarded to Miss Mary R. Boyd, a student of Westfield College, on 
the result of an examination held in September last. 


Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL is editing for Messrs. Blackie & Son a new 
series of selections from the great poets. Tennyson, the two Brownings, 
and Wordsworth will be among the earlier volumes of the series, which 
is to be known as the ‘‘ Red Letter Library.” 


THE new Head Master of Christ’s Hospital ‘‘ has already learned to 
love and value what he must call a beautiful dress.” Will he not adopt 
it himself? There is no accounting for tastes. 


Sır OWEN ROBERTS has been selected by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute as its representative on the Senate, in the place of the 
late Sir Frederick Abel. 


Mr. ARTHUR WATSON and Mr. Horace Mann have been appointed 
Secretaries to the Academic Registrar of the University of London. 


BRITISH CHILD-STUDY ASSOCIATION. —The Annual General Meet- 
ing of the London Branch was held at the Sesame Club on Friday, 
October 10, Dr. Fletcher Beach in the chair. Dr. Kimmins was 
elected President for the new session, Miss K. Stevens Hon. Secretary, 
and Mr. Mark Judge Hon. Treasurer. Dr. Beach gave his presidential 
address, in which he referred to the growing influence of the Society, 
to its increased membership of 226, and the various new departures 
that had been made this year. He also called attention to the very suc- 
cessful conference and garden party held at Hampton Wick, by kind 
salaries of Dr. and Mrs. Langdon Down. The next meeting will 

e held on Friday, November 14, at 8 p.m., when Dr. Kimmins will 
give an address upon ‘‘ Preparation for Child-Study—a Suggested 
ourse of Reading.” 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


UNITED STATES. 


Whilst the wisdom of our rulers has decided that sea cadets should 
be trained on land, fertile-minded America is about to try the experi- 
ment of educating young landsmen on the sea. Not for a nautical life, 
but for the University or for business. The plan ‘‘ will enable the 
students,” observes the prospectus, ‘‘to know the world at first hand, 
to understand national problems and the needs of our rapidly developing 
foreign markets, the commercial customs and relations of various 
nations and their bearing upon American industries and commerce.” 
A preparatory school will be, as it were, combined with a training ship, 
so that travel and observation may supplement the ordinary curriculum 
of study. The scheme is not merely in the air. Already a four-decked 
sailing vessel, with auxiliary steam power, is being built. The divisions 
of the ship will be—‘‘ spar deck,” where will be music and recreation 
rooms ; the ‘‘ main ” or ‘‘ school deck,” occupied by the school, the mess 
rooms, the baths, the headquarters of the executive, and by the academic 
departments ; ‘‘ berth deck,” for berths and state rooms of professors and 
students ; and ‘‘ orlopdeck”’ for store-rooms, bakery, pantry, laundry, &c., 
and servants quarters. Perfect artificial ventilation, distilled water, electric 
lighting, watertight compartments, and constant inspection are among 
the measures for comfort, health, and safety. An experienced United 
States naval officer will be in command of the ‘*‘ Young America ” (so 
the vessel is named), and it will start on its first cruise in September, 
1903. One or two features of the project excite our wonder. No 
manual labour is to be done except sail and spar drills by way of 
exercise ; moreover, in the four years’ course Latin finds a place 
throughout, and Greek in the last three years. Greek, then, threatened 
in Western as in Eastern lands, seeks a refuge on the high seas, Since 
the promise is that every maritime country of the world shall be visited, 
we may hope to greet the ‘f Young America” in our harbours, and 
learn how it has fared with the new Innocents Abroad. 

English teachers who claim to know all about the principles and 
methods of education may like to try their hands on the following 
questions, which were set at a recent examination in New York to 
candidates for what is called the ‘* promotion licence ” :— 

“1, ‘First, learn; second, repeat; third, reflect; fourth, verify’ 
(Jacotot).—In the light of the Herbartian ‘ Formal Steps,’ discuss this 
dictum. 

‘2. © To tell the child this, and to show it the other, is not to teach 
it how to observe’ (Herbert Spencer).—Describe and illustrate from 
your specialty the right method of teaching how to observe. 

‘3, Discuss and illustrate the function and limitations of graphic 
methods in teaching your specialty. 

‘4. Mention ways in which the ‘ collecting impulse’ (or ‘ collecting 
instinct’) in children aged twelve or thirteen can be utilized for educa- 
tional purposes. 

“5. ‘Courage in attacking difficulties, patient concentration of the 
attention, perseverance through failures—these are characteristics 
which after-life specially requires’ (Herbert Spencer.)—Describe 
briefly a kind of school work which tends to produce these character- 
istics. Give reasons.” 

Not even the most hardened sceptic as to the value of professional 
training will contend that the information enabling a candidate to 
answer these questions successfully can be injurious. The Americans 
grow more and more convinced that it is profitable. Sixty years ago 
there was not a teacher in the United States that had been trained for 
his profession ; now the graduates of normal schools are numbered by 
tens of thousands, and in many States from one-third-to one-half of the 
elementary teachers are duly qualified. The proportion is still too 
small ; but what are we to say, in whose secondary schools a trained 
teacher is as rare as a phoenix? Nevertheless, we have hopes that sixty 
years will work a change for us too. 

Schoolboys, and indeed schoolmasters, have lost a friend in Edward 
Eggleston, famous as a story-teller and as an artist in American dialect. 
The form that he employed was the popular speech of the southern part 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, as it was spoken forty years ago. In 
the ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster ” he traces the fortunes of a teacher in a 
frontier school so graphically that his book has been translated—in 
spite of the difficulties that the quaint language offers—into French, 
German, and Danish. The ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolboy,” less successful, 
is yet racy of the same soil, Mr. Eggleston’s later work was chiefly 
in connexion with American history, on the origins of which he dwelt 
with affectionate care. His busy life closed, amid the labour that he 
loved, in the early days of last September. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


The cry of South Africa is for good teachers. Apart from the effort 
on this side to supply the want, but in co-operation with it, a vigorous 
attempt is being made in Cape Colony to satisfy the first condition of 
success in educational work. The British Teachers’ Appointments 
Committee has been formed for the purpose of assisting managers of 
schools and private employers to obtain the services of competent 
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teachers from the United Kingdom with the least possible delay and 
inconvenience. The Committee will work in concert with the Educa- 
tion Sub-Committee of the British Women’s Emigration Association, 
and is arranging to communicate with similar societies. It will keep 
its correspondents acquainted with the special demands of the colony, 
act as an agency for procuring employment, and extend courtesy and 
assistance to teachers on their arrival. With Prof. Freemantle as 
Chairman and the support of Dr. Muir, it is, on the one hand, worthy 
of confidence, and, on the other, sure of a full measure of achievement 
in the labour that it has undertaken for the public good. 


INDIA. 


Lord Curzon’s Universities Commission has now issued its report, 
which will form one of the most important documents in the history of 
higher education in India. We may say at once that the proposals of 
the Commissioners show felicitously that a desire for progress need not 
_ be coupled with a fatuous zea] for innovation ; nor is the opinion of a 
daily contemporary sound that the intention is to sacrifice literary 
culture to technical instruction and to ruin the independent and 
unaided colleges. The fault of Indian Universities hitherto has been 
that they have turned out too many graduates ambitious of a public 
office, and too few skilled labourers for the practical business of common 
life. If the new suggestions result in legislation that will redress the 
balance, they will confer an inestimable benefit on the vast dependency 
for whose welfare we have bound ourselves to care. The report is 
divided into thirteen sections, viz. : (1) Proceedings of the Commission, 
(2) History of Universities in British India, (3) Teaching Universities, 
(4) Local Limits of the Universities, (5) Proposals for New Universities, 
(6) Constitution of the Universities, (7) University and College Libra- 
ries, (8) Graduates of the University, (9) Affiliated Colleges and 
Institutions, (10) Teaching, (11) Examinations, (12) University Funds, 
(13) Legislation. The Summary of Recommendations that follows 
these paragraphs relates to them as an inference to the arguments from 
which it is drawn, and will supply the matter of this note. Since the 
Recommendations alone occupy eighteen foolscap pages, we must 
content ourselves with extracts, and first we give two that are quite 
general in their scope. 

** Teaching Universities. —The legal powers of the older Universi- 
ties should be enlarged so that all the Universities may be recognized 
as teaching bodies. Undergraduates should be left in the main to the 
colleges, but the Universities may make better provision for advanced 
courses of study and may appoint their own lecturers, provide libraries 
and laboratories, and see that residential quarters are maintained for 
students from a distance. 

“ Proposals for New Universities —The question of creating new 
Universities should be postponed until the changes now proposed in 


the constitution and working of existing Universities have been tested 


by experience.” 

It is not in England that we will condemn a refusal to cover the face 
of the country with what the Americans call ‘‘ wild-cat colleges.” The 
Commissioners are wisely cautious, and the same sobriety of judgment 
narks their next utterance. 

“ Faculties. —(1) It is not necessary to insist on uniformity in the 
arrangement of Faculties. If Arts and Science be separated, there will 
be the five Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and Engineering. 
Teaching may be fitly assigned to the Faculty of Arts, and Agriculture 
to that of Science. (2) The establishment of a Faculty of Oriental 
Learning, in which degrees (as distinguished from titles) would be 
conferred, without English is to be deprecated. Even candidates in the 
examinations for Oriental titles should be enccuraged to add English to 
their acquirements. (3) Without forming a Faculty of Commerce the 
Universities might, in co-operation with the Chambers of Commerce, 
meet the growing demand for good commercial instruction. It is not 
Necessary to raise at present the question of granting a degree in 
Commerce. (4) It is neither practicable nor expedient to make pro- 
vision for a Faculty of Theology.” 

In its remarks on ‘‘ Boards of Studies ” the Commission lapses into 
something like humour. The second admonition runs :—‘‘ No book 
should be recommended by a Board unless on the written report of 
some competent person who has read it.” 

Surely it is not the practice of learned bodies in India to recommend 
students to use text-books unknown to themselves even at second hand ; 
yet we seem to have heard something of the kind in connexion with 
institutions at home. Difficulties in this regard may be got over by 
giving effect to the recommendation that we cite next :— 

“© University and College Librartes.—Good reference libraries should 
be provided, both for Universities and for colleges, in order that students 
may have an opportunity of forming the habit of independent and 
intelligent reading.” 

The freedom as to residence that Indian students have enjoyed has 
been in many instances a cause of inconvenience or of something worse. 
It is now proposed that they should be required to live (a) with parents 
or guardians, (4) in lodgings approved by the University or by the coliege 
to which they belong, or (c) in a hostel. One or more of the members of 
the college staff should live in or quite near to the hostel, empowered 
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to exercise authority over the residents. If it is not possible to give 
each student a room to himself, the sleeping rooms should be large 
dormitories, these being more easily controlled than cubicles holding 
two cr three students. 

A group of paragraphs deals with the question of the payments to 
be made by the members of Universities and colleges. 

‘* Fees.—(1) Two primary considerations should be observed in the 
settlement of fees: firstly, that they must not be pitched so high as to 
check the spread of education ; and, secondly, that they must not be 
fixed so low as to tempt a poor student of but ordinary ability to follow 
a University course which it is not to his real interest to undertake. 
(2) No poor but really able student should be excluded, by reason of his 
poverty, from the advantages of the highest education, but these should 
be secured for him not by charging nominal fees, by the indiscriminate 
bestowal of free studentships, or by the establishment of free colleges, 
but by a comprehensive and liberal system of scholarships. Scholar- 
ships should be provided by the State, open to general competition as 
the result of University examinations, and tenable at any affliated 
college, as well as by the managers of aided and private institutions 
for students at their own colleges. If free studentships are permitted, 
they ought not to exceed 3 percent. of the total number of students on 
the roll.” 

It surpasses belief that any reasonable person should have inter- 
preted this last recommendation as an attempt to ‘‘ cause the collapse 
of the independent and unaided colleges.’ Most clearly the object is to 
preserve them. We have less praise for a little section in which the 
commissioners touch, as if at random, on the methods of education. 

“‘ General Remarks on Teaching.—The use of ‘keys’ should be in 
every way discouraged by college authorities.” A good crib (the old- 
fashioned school word may, perhaps, be allowed us) has its legitimate 
use, and a shrewd examiner can easily detect the abuse of it. 

The report on subjects of study is too long and technical to be 
reproduced, but the last paragraph must be quoted as another testimony 
to the growing importance attached everywhere to the training of 
teachers. 

© Teaching.—The Universities should promote the training of all 
classes of teachers in the theory and practice of teaching in every way 
in their power; and, where this has not already been done, arrange- 
ments should be made to hold examinations for the grant of licences in 
teaching. The University should provide suitable courses of lectures 
for teachers.” 
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THE last and final Report of the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, now taken over by the University of London, 
shows under every head an encouraging increase. In the session of 
1901-2 there were 195 courses, 15,467 entries of students, and 2,257 
certificates awarded. The donations from public bodies since the 
foundation of the society in 1876 to the present date amount to £ 18,683. 
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THE Report of the Board of Education for 1901-2 occupies a small 
volume of 125 pages, price 6d.; last year’s Report was in three volumes, 
costing 5s. 8d. This is mainly a change in form—the matter which 
appeared in Vols. II. and III. of last year belng now relegated to 
separate publications. We will confine ourselves at present to those 
portions of the Report which deal with secondary education. 

After framing the Register, the Consultative Committee was occupied 
wholly in considering what bodies should be recognized as inspectional 
agencies under the Board. The three examining bodies—the Oxford 
Local Delegacy, the Cambridge Local Syndicate, and the Joint Board 
—all applied for recognition, but it was wisely determined that the 
Universities themselves, and not their agencies, should be recognized. 
As the Victoria University does now, Oxford and Cambridge will in 
future inspect schools in conjunction with a Board inspector for the 
administrative side. 

The amount expended on the inspection of schools other than 
elementary was roughly £42,000, against £40,000 of the previous 
year. In the last half of 1901 (the latest date given) 24 schools 
were inspected, 13 of them on the application of the County Authori- 
ties aiding the schools, 8 were private schools, 2 proprietary, and I 
an endowed school. Special attention has been directed in these in- 
spections to the teaching of modern languages and the encouragement 
of newer methods. In the smaller schools the Board recommend that 
Latin be begun later, and then be made an alternative to French or 
German. 


THOUGH it does not properly fall under this column, we may be 
allowed, if only for the sake of comparison, to notice the Report on 
Secondary Education (Scotland) for the year 1902. Scotland has 
solved the problem at which we in England are still painfully labour- 
ing ; it has a Board of Education in reality as well as in name ; it has 
no religious difficulty ; it has correlated primary and secondary educa- 
tion. No wonder that Mr. Balfour, when speaking at Manchester, cast 
a longing, lingering look behind at his native Whittinghame. 


SCOTLAND has no College of Preceptors, no rival Universities, 
carrying on a cutting trade in local certificates. There is one Govern- 
ment certificate, graduated as Higher, Lower, and Intermediate, and for 
this every year an increasing number of candidates are presented— 
18,212 this year, against 17,405 last year. A new departure is the 
introduction of oral tests. As this is the first year during which the 
new regulations have been in force, the provision, as Sir Henry Craik tells 
us, has not been enforced too strictly, but, in the future, no school can 
hope to win certificates for its pupils in which the pronunciation of 
French and German is neglected. On the subject of Modern Language 
teaching there is a separate report by the Assistant Director of Higher 
Inspection and of the Leaving Certificate Examination, Mr. G. Mac- 
donald. This alone is well worth the 8!3d. charged for the Report, let 
alone the instructive remarks of the various examiners. How soon may 
we hope for a corresponding report from South Kensington ? 


A SEPARATE Blue Book shows the amounts of aid grant paid for 
the financial year ending March 31, 1902, under the Voluntary Schools 
Act of 1897. The grand total is £618,232. Of this, Church of 
England schools absorb £462,438, or roughly three-fourths, and Roman 
Catholic schools £72,094. Unassociated schools are awarded £417, 
which works out at about 5d. a pupil. 


THE Report for 1901 on Museums, Colleges, and Institutions under 
The 
attendances of readers at the Victoria and Albert Museum Library has 
declined from 24,000 in 1899 to under 17,000. Under ‘‘ Metallurgy” the 
following entry is significant :—‘‘ The number of students attending 
during the first term was 52; during the second term 21. 


THE President of the Board of Education has reappointed as members 
of the Consultative Committee established under the provisions of the 
Board of Education Act, 1899, the following gentlemen, whose terms 
of office expired on September 30 :—The Right Hen. Sir William Hart 
Dyke, Bart., M.P.; Ernest Gray, Esq., M.P.; Arthur Charles Hum- 
phreys-Owen, Esq., M.P.; the Hon. and Rev. Edward Lyttelton : 
the Venerable Ernest Grey Sandford, Archdeacon of Exeter; and the 
Kev. David James Waller, D.D. ; and has appointed Thomas Herbert 
Warren, Esq., President of Magdalen College, Oxford, as a member of 
the Committee, in place of Sir William Reynell Anson, Bart., M.P., 
resigned. 

THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY, K.G., President of the Board 
of Education, has appointed Mr. W. R. Davies as his Private Secretary. 


Sır WILLIAM R. ANson, Bart., M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to 
(Continued on page 726.) 
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“ The issue of Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s ‘ Social England’ in monthly parts at one shilling each ts one of those things which 
make the middle-aged envy the youth of the present day. Instead of the old-fashioned long and dry historical narrative, this 
admirable work tells the story of the growth of England tn a series of papers on all the important aspects of historical develop- 
ments by writers specially learned in the subjects of which they treat. The result ts to bring a very real and moving picture 
before the mind, and to convey to the reader true knowledge instead of musty learning on the matters which excite curiosity. 
All this is aided by a series of illustrations so beautiful and varied that one wonders how the work can be issued at the 


price.” —OQUTLOOK. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. | 
Revised and partly Re-written. In Fortnightly Parts. 


Price 1S. net. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


A History of the Progress of the People from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


WRITTEN BY EMINENT AUTHORITIES AND EpiTeD BY H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., AND J. S. MANN, M.A. 
With about 2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS from authentic sources, and numerous Coloured Plates and Maps. 
A GREAT WORK FOR SCHOOL AND REFERENCE LIBRARIES. 


What Principals of Schools think of It :— . 


M It is a beautiful, interesting, and useful book.” —W. H. F., Cheltenham. ‘* An admirable book for schools.”"—M. A., Mundesley. 
I was already acquainted with the book in its original form, and had a great “Iam very much pleased with, and greatly appreciate it. 


I shall order same 


admiration for it, but certainly as it is published now itis far more valuable, and 
indeed I do not know of any book likely to be more instructive and interesting.” — 
E. S. S., Whitchurch (Salop). 
‘Itis a splendid re-issue of a very fine book.” —Rev. J. W., Leicester. 
ae In every way excellent, and worthy of a place in every library."—J. C., 
icester. 


* If the rest of the work is up to this sample, it will be a most valuable book.”— 


through my bookseller.”"—J. B. N., Worcester. 

“ Its utility will be enormously increased by the addition of such illustrations as 
I see in the number sent. Iam a thorough believer in such aids to education,” — 
M. H. P., Wakefield. 

“ Very interesting, and I intend to get a copy for the school library." —G. D., 
Attleboro.’ 

“ Very interesting, and an excellent work for reference.” —A. H. V., Birmingham. 


“ Very interesting, well written and illustrated.”—C. S. M., Woodford Green, 

‘ An admirable book, and fills a void in the history of England which has long 
been felt.”—R. W., Solihull. 

“It looks as if it should be a necessary part of the apparatus of every history 
teacher.” —A. T., Faversham. 

‘© It seems to me excellent, and I hope we may be able to secure it for our school 
| library.”— C. W. B., Wimbledon Common. : 


R. F., Brigg. 

“‘Tam delighted with your illustrated edition of ‘Social England.’ I think it 
will be a most valuable addition to our school library."—W. M., Woodbridge. 

“T like itso much that I shall introduce it to the pupils of this school. The book 
should be reagl by all who take an interest in the British Empire.”—G. S. M., 
Mia efra, 

‘ This is the real history of England, and is full of interest in eve age." — 
A. F. G., Caistor. z ake ee 

“ Tt appears to be a most valuable contribution to English history." —W. A. C., 


“I have ordered it from my booksellers at once, as I am so much pleased 
with it.”""—A. W. T., Bakewell. 


Exeter. : i “ I am much pleased with it, and shall certainly get tbe book for my own library, 
` In its present form it ought to be an invaluable addition to a school library.” — | robably for that of the school also. I shall also recommend its purchase for the 
. B. R., Sandwich. Public ibrary." —A. J. N., Liscard. 


THE LATEST AND BEST ENCYCLOPÆDIA AND DICTIONARY BROUCHT UP TO THE PRESENT DATE. 
In Weekly Parts. Price 6d. net. 


A NEW AND ENLARCED EDITION OF 


THE 


ENCYCLOPA:EDIC DICTIONARY. 


An Original Work of Reference to the Words in the English Language, with a Full Account of their 
Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. 


: ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


For this New Edition, a large number of 
ORIGINAL COLOURED PLATES 
have been prepared, and by means of a Supplementary Volume it will contain about 
28,000 MORE WORDS 
than any previous edition, and the work will be printed on 


PAPER OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
PART I. NOW ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London. 
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the Board of Education, has appointed Mr. William Loring as his 
Private Secretary. 


THE President of the Board of Education has appointed the follow- 
ing gentlemen to be Junior Inspectors:—Mr. H. E. Boothroyd, 
- demonstrator and tutor at Cambridge University ; Mr. C. Boutflower, 
science and mathematical master at Fettes College, Edinburgh; Mr. 
E. H. H. Bruce, temporary Inspector under the Board; Mr. E. H. 
Carter, County Council lecturer; Mr. H. T. Holmes, chemistry 
master at Merchant Taylors’ School ; Mr. A. T. Kerslake, chemistry 
master at Bradford Grammar School; Mr. G. McFarlane, master at 
Dulwich College. ; 


ASSOCIATION OF THE HEAD MASTERS OF THE 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS IN THE MIDLAND 
COUNTIES. 


MEETING of this Association was held at King Edward’s High 

A School, Birmingham, on October 4. In the absence of the 
President, Mr. Hichens (Wolverhampton) was voted to the Chair, 
and there were also present Messrs. Barford (Tamworth), Cole 
(Kinver), Gibbins (Kidderminster), Gilbert (Coventry), Fenn (Coles- 
hill), Dawes (Bridgnorth), Hastings (Ludlow), Lloyd (Ashby), Fulford 
(Atherstone), Moss (Shrewsbury), Mansell (Chesterfield), Hillard 
(Worcester), Ohm (Wem), Robinson (Burton), Pyne (Warwick), 
Bompas Smith (Walsall), Tollit (Derby), Waters (Nuneaton), and 
Deakins (Stourbridge), Hon. Sec. The names of eight new members 
were announced. The Secretary read letters from (a) the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, stating that the Council ‘‘ is glad to be informed 
of any difficulties which have been found to occur in connexion with 
the practical working of the regulations for registration, but that the 
Council cannot alter the regulations” ; (4) the Board of Education, 
stating that there is no probability of the regulations for the registra- 
tion of teachers being altered by the removal of the qualifications 
obtained from the Royal College of Science and the Central Technical 
College, London ; (c) the Secretary to the Senate of the University of 
London, referring to the position of Latin in the Matriculation 
Examination Syllabus ; and (a) the Organizing Secretary for Technical 
Education in Warwickshire, stating that most of the alterations sug- 
gested by the Association would probably be adopted. The members 
then considered the scheme suggested by the Principal and Committee 
of the University of Birmingham concerning the proposed Joint 
School Leaving Examination to be accepted in lieu of matriculation. 
The following resolution was moved by the Rev. Prebendary H. W. 
Moss, seconded by Mr. Bompas Smith, and carried mem. con. :— 
“ That this meeting appreciates the desirability of all Universities and 
professional bodies recognizing in their examinations the possession of 
certain certificates given, as the result of school examinations, by a 
University or other responsible body.” Mr. Bompas Smith moved, and 
the Rev. C. R. Gilbert seconded, a resolution expressing approval of 
Clause 3 in the scheme, which stated that the examiners should be in 
close communication with the teachers. This was carried unani- 
mously. With regard to Clause 4, which suggested that the answers 
of candidates should first be marked by the teachers, several members 
thought that such marking would not be accepted by professional 
bodies, even if it were subsequently checked by external examiners. 
The new regulations of the Board of Education for secondary schools 
were then considered, and Messrs. D. E. Jones and A. Harris, in- 
spectors for secondary schools, took part in the discussion. Mr. 
Hillard opened the subject. He welcomed the recent changes in the 
A scheme, and especially the substitution of inspection for examina- 
tion. He stated that from £5 to £8 per pupil might well be earned 
under the A scheme. Mr. Bompas Smith made some remarks about 
the B scheme. Mr. Jones said that he could not answer questions, 
because inspectors had no power to interpret the regulations. He, 
however, suggested the question of promotions as one which some head 
masters had found troublesome. The Board of Education requires 
classes to be promoted as a whole each year. The Board has laid it 
down that a clever boy cannot be promoted before the end of each 
year, and a boy who at the middle of the year entered a school worked 
under the B scheme could neither be claimed upon, nor could his 
attendances be carried forward to the next year, although this could be 
done under the A scheme. Mr. Jones remarked that, although these 
regulations were not in accordance with the practice observed in many 
secondary schools in England, yet in Germany from go to 98 per cent. 
of the pupils in each class were promoted each year, and this custom 
had really been forced on the German Government by the schools. 
Mr. Hillard said that he found that, as a result of adopting the 
A scheme, almost all new boys came in one term. The members 
were asked whether any of them refused to take pupils except at the 
beginning of the school year; but no head master answered that he did 
so. Mr. Jones said that he only knew of one school coming under the 
A scheme without providing manual instruction, and in that case due 
rovision for manual instruction had been made almost immediately. 


oe thanked Mr. Jones for his attendance, and the meeting 
ended. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s List. 


NOW READY. 


ELEMENTARY PLANE AND SOLID 
MENSURATION, 


For use in Schools, Colleges, and Technical Classes. 


By W. R. K. EDWARDS. 
Lecturer in Mathematics at King's College, University of London. 


304 + xviii. pages. Cloth, 38. 6d. 


AN ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


By J. P. KIRKMAN, M.A. Cambridge, 
and A. E. FIELD, M.A. Oxford, 


Assistant Masters at Bedford Grammar School. 
"500 pages, crown vo, with and without ANSWERS, 3s. 6d. 


Educational Times.—'' An excellent school arithmetic on a good plan well 
carried out. In addition to its value as a text-book, the work is attractive from the 
uantity of instructive general information it contains. This is so simply ard 
directly given that a student can scarcely fail to be thoroughly interested and 
vividly impressed. The theory of the elementary rules is exceptionally clear 
and convincing.” 


A New Geometry Book. 


DLEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By W. C. FLETCHER, M.A., 
Head Master of the Liverpool Institute, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Small crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

This book is meant to contain the irreducible minimum of geometrical know- 
ledge less than the whole of which is not worth considering as knowledge at ail. 
It contains the whole substance of Euclid I.-IV. and VI., with the exception of the 
unimportant proposition IV. 10. 


Price One Shilling each. 


A FIRST COURSH IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS AND 
GRAMMAR. By RicHarp Witson, B.A. 144 pages. 
Cloth, 1s. 

This book differs from others of similar scope and aim in the arrangement of the 
parts of the subject. 

The broad division into accidence and syntax, the only logical division for a 
synthetical language, is discarded, and what remains of accidence in English, now 
an analytical language, is taught along with syntax. 

School World.—‘' The definitions of the parts of speech are clear, the arrange- 
ment of the lessons is good, there are numerous exercises, and, as far as we have 
been able to judge, the information given is up to date and accurate—two qualities 
that are not always present in text-books of grammar." 


ARNOLD’S NHW SHILLING GHOGRAPHY. The 
World, with special reference to the British Empire. With 
Diagrams and Sketch Maps, Statistical Tables, Questions, and 
Map Exercises. Suitable for Junior and Lower Middle Forms. 
160 pages. Crown &vo, cloth, Is. 

Geographical Teacher.—“ This little book is to be recommended for its up-to- 
dateness ; in the year of grace it is a ‘new’ Geography. It openly demands the 
concomitant of a school atlas, and supplies one or two sketch maps as supplements 


thereto ; it preserves orthodox modern spelling as laid down by the best geographers ; 
it perpetuates no heresies.” 


Two New Literary Leading Books. 


IN GOLDEN REALMS. An English Reading Book for 
Junior Forms. 224 pages. Cloth, Is. 3d. 

Designed to form an introduction to the study of English literature. Containing 
folk-tales from various sources, stories from Homer, Virgil, the Beowulf poem, 
Chaucer, Malory, Froissart, Spenser, Shakespeare, Barbour, Scott, Lamb, and 
Washington Irving, and a large number of extracts from the works of the bes: 


ts. 
Polllustrated with beautiful black-and-white reproductions of famous paintings in 
the Wallace, Tate, and Nationa! Galleries, 


IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. An English Reading Book 
for Middle Forms. 256 pages. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Designed to introduce the pupil to some of the greatest names in English litera- 
ture. Containing interesting extracts, generally narrative, from the leading writers 
of prose and poetry from Cadmon and Bede to Thackeray and Tennyson, arranged 
in chronological order. Illustrated in a manner similar to the above. 


ARNOLD’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


JULIUS CASSAR. Price 1s. 3d. Edited by E. M. BUTLER, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
(Set for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1903.) 


MAOBHBTH. Price ts. 3d. Edited by R. M. CHOLMELEY, M.A., 
Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
(Set for Oxford Local and Oollege of Preceptors’ Examinations.) 


TWHLFTH NIGHT. Price ts. 3d. Edited by R. F. 
CHOLMELEY, M.A. 
(Set by Oxford and Cambridge Schoo] Examination Board.) 
A Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded post free om application. 
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FICTION. 


The Puppet Crown. Crown 


By HaroLtp MCGRATH. 


The Branded Prince, By WraTHERBY CHESNEY. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 8vo, 6s. 
ss ‘ . EFRA i ining st in which th light of is th 
z nade story of the strange fate which overtook a popular Indian prince in sity a hance Ore C TOE EM, TORRANCE I ACON 
The Fate of Valsec. By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. Crown THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
8vo, 6s. Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated. Square fcap. 8vo, as. 6d. 


The following new volumes are now ready. An Illustrated Prospectus of the series 
will be sent on application. 


A School Year. By NETTA SYRETT. 
The Peeles at the Capital. By R. ASHTON. 
The Treasure of Princegate Priory. By T. Cos. 


‘‘ The characters are admirably portrayed. The book not only arrests and sustains 
the attention, but conveys valuable information in the most pleasant guise.”— 
Morning Post. 

The Aad Treasure. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


By E. GLANVILLE. 


SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
ESSRS. METHUEN are publishing numerous admirable books at sixpence. THE NOVELIST is published monthly, and contains a 
long novel. The most brilliant writers of the day write for it, including ANTHONY Horeg, Lucas MALET, Sir GILBERT PARKER, 
Mrs. CROKER, EDEN PHILLPOTTS, S. BARING-GOULD. In METHUEN’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY are included novels by H. G. WELLs, 
W. E. Norris, ROBERT Barr, &c., and also the great and popular books of past years, such as GEORGE ELirorT’s ** Mill on the Floss,” 
Mrs. GASKELL’s “Cranford,” CHARLOTTE BRONTé’s “Shirley,” and Major-General BADEN-POWBLL’s ‘‘ Matabele Campaign.” These are 


splendid books for Holiday Reading. Please send a postcard for further particulars. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The English Lakes. By F. G. BRABANT, M.A. Illustrated 


Ancient Coffers and Cupboards; their History and 


Description. With many Illustrations. By Frep ROE. 4to, by E. H. NEw. Pott 8vo, cloth, 4s. ; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
43. 3s. net. [The Lettle Guides. 
The French Revolution. By Tuomas CARLYLE. Edited by | S@/ections from tho Early Poems of Robert 
C. R. L. FLETCHE ; Browning. With Introduction and Notes by W. HALL 
vols.:cto Beem oe TERRIA Coce eer: GRIFFIN. Pott 8vo, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net 
; , Is. 6d. ; , 2s. 6d. net. 


[Aethuen’s Standard Library. 


Critical and Historical Essays. By Lord Macautay. 
Edited by F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
[ Alethuen’s Standard Library. 

The only edition of this book completely annotated 


Sidelights on the Georglan Period. By GEORGE 
PASTON. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 


By Alian Water. By KATHERINE STEUART. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This charming book, which tells the story of a typical Scotch family, has been 
already published in Edinburgh, and is now introduced to a wider audience. 


Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. By E. S. Roscoe. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This is the only Life of Harley in existence. 


Old Picture Books. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


By A. W. POLLARD. With many Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Modern Spiritualism. By FRANK PopMorE. 2 vols. 8vo, 
21s. net. 


A History and a Criticism. 


A Key to the Time Allusions in the Divine Comedy. 
By G. PRADEAU. With a Dial. Small quarto, 3s. 6d. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. By J. A. Taytor. With 12 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. net. (Little Biographies. 


Lord Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 


Erasmus. By E. F. H. Carey. With Illustrations. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 


[Little Library. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Pott 
8vo, cloth, ts. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Lettle Library. 


A Littie Book of English Sonnets. Edited by J. B. B. 
NICHOLS. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

(Littl Library. 

Second Strings. By A. D. Goptey, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A New Volume of Humorous Verse uniform with “ Lyra Frivola.” 


The Heart of Japan. By C. L. BROWNELL. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A lively description of Japan and the Japanese. 


Paris. By HILaire BELLoc. With Mapsand Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
The Inner and Middle Tempie. By H. H. L. BELLOT, 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“ A vast store of entertaining material."—Liverpool Mercury. 
“ A delightful and excellently illustrated book; a real encyclopedia of Temple 
history.” — Pilot. 
The Visit te London. Described in Verse by E. V. Lucas, 
and in Coloured Pictures by F. D. BEDFORD. Small 4to, 6s. 


This charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the delights 
and sights of London. Itis the result of a well-known partnership between author 
and artist. 


The Autobiography of a ‘‘ Newspaper Giri.” By 
ELIZABETH L. BANKS. With Portrait of the Author and her 
Dog. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A very amusing, cheery, good-natured account of a young lady's journalistic 
struggle in America and London.” —T ines. 


“ A record of plucky endeavour and enterprise as full of interest as a novel.” — 
Sunday Special. 


The Scarlet Letter. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE will be sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO, 


36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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wetoome to thie book. it 1e a modor of what popurria: | Frederick Warne & Co.'s 
foo much sor she Imagines ner pubike, and abet! ROOKS EOR PRIZES. 


AT ALL PRICES. 
WELL WRITTEN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. WELL ILLUSTRATED. 


Small crown &vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


THE ART OF SUCCESS. 
By ıT. SHARPER KNOWLSON, 
THE Author of ‘‘The Art of Thinking.” 
*.° © The Art of Success” ts intended as a guide to action, as ‘‘ The Arto 
Thinking” was a guide to thought. Having defined success, the author shows 
that much depends on the abilities and character of the man, and stress ts iaid 
upon moral qualities in particular, Luck, originality, limitations, and the 
increasing difficulty of success, are all dealt with at length; while practical 


tliustrations of success/ul action are made to prove that vital interest in one's 
work ts the great secret. 


CONSTITUTIONAL Oo Price 5e. each, SS 


AN ANTARCTIC QUEEN. 
HISTORY. cy a A 
BILLOWS AND BERGS. 
| 


By W. C. METCALFE. 
With eight Original Illustrations By CHas. J. be Lacy. 


BY 


LUCY DALE, 


Late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. 


MASTERMAN READY; 
Or, The Wreck of the “‘ Pacific.” 
By Cartain MARRYAT, R.N. 
i With nearly Sixty Original Illustrations by E. J. WHEELER. 


THE SETTLERS’ IN CANADA. 
By Captain MARRYAT, R.N. 
With over Fifty Original Illustrations by Sir Joun Gituert, F. A. FRASER, &c. 


POOR JACK. 
By Cartain MARRYAT, R.N. 
With Forty-six Illustrations after Designs by CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. 


Prospectus sent on application. 


SPECTATOR.—“ An extremely careful and well written history of 
England from the earliest times to the Reform Act of 1832, with special 


reference to constitutional developments.” š 
Price 4s. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS’ 
PICTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 
By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 


Large royal Me picture boards, cloth back. With upwards of 300 Coloured 
Figures of the best known Wild Animals, and 64 pp. of [lustrated descriptive 
Letterpress. D 


THE IRISH SCHOOL MONTHL Y.—* The authoress writes in a 
most attractive manner, and the style is so clear and picturesque that it 
would be an easy book to take up for an examination.” 


+ 


TEACHERS AID.—*“ It fully carries out its purpose, and the 
admirable way in which the subject has been treated, together with the 
capital arrangement of the matter, compels our earnest commendation.” 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
TRUE TO THE WATCHWORD. 


By EDGAR PICKERING. 
Illustrated by LANCELOT SPEED. 


THE FORTUNES OF CLAUDE. 
By EDGAR PICKERING. 


With Six full-page Plates and ne Letters specially designed by LANCELOT 
PEED. 


THE **SWAN” AND HER CREW; 


Or, The Adventures of Three Young Naturalists and Sportsmen 
on the Broads and Rivers of Norfolk. 


By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 
Fifth Edition, with Postscript and numerous Illustrations. 


PETER PENNILESS, 
Gamekeeper and Gentleman. 
By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 
With many Original Illustration sby H. STANNARD. 


WILDCAT TOWER; 


Or, The Adventures of Four Boys in eae of Natural 
History in the North Countrie. 


By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ There was room in our historical literature for 
just such a book as Mrs. Dale has written. . . . It is a thoroughly 
scholarly work ; but it aims at communicating the ripe and nourishing 
fruits of scholarship to those not able to garner them for themselves by 
their own labour.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—*‘ Altogether this is a most enjoyable as 
well as valuable book. It does not claim to supersede larger and more 
imposing works, nor does it take the place of ordinary historical text- 
books. It is a supplement to both, and as an adjunct alike to the 
private and to the school library can hardly be too highly eulogized.” 


DAILY NEWS.— This is at once an achievement and a promise. 
Few adventurers into the difficult field of constitutional history have 
made so triumphant a first appearance as Mrs. Dale has done. Her 
story of the slow evolution of the British Constitution is marked by a 
masculine grip, a wealth of knowledge, and a lucidity of style that it is 
rare to find in combination. . . . From every point of view this isa 
most interesting and valuable book.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & C0., 


39 Paternoster Row, London; New York; and Bombay. 


Send for our Full Prize Catalogue of over soo Titles, from 6d. 6d. to ie ae 6d. 


London : FREDERICK WARNE & C0., Chandos House, Bedford St., Strand, W- c. 
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GRIFFIN’S 
STANDARD PUBLIGATIONS. 


JUST OUT. In Large 8vo. Fully Illustrated. Handsome Cloth. 10s. 6d. 


PROPERTIES „OF MATTER. 


J. H. POYNTING, 8c.D., F.R.8., 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Prof. of Physics Birmingham University 
and ’ 
J.J. THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S., 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Prof. of Experimental Physics in the 
University of Cambridge. 


Contents :—Gravitation.—The Acceleration of Gravity.—Elasticity.—Stresses and 
Strains. —Torsion.— Bending of Rods.—Spiral Springs. —Collision.—Compressibility 
of Liquids. —Pressures and Volumes of Gases. —Thermal Effects accompanying 
Strain. —Capillarity. —Surface Tension.—Laplace’s Theory of Capillarity.— Diffusion 
of Liquids. —Diffusion of Gases.—Viscosity of Liquids.— Index. 


BEING THE INTRODUCTORY VOLUME OF 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS: 


COMPRISING 
Properties of Matter; Sound; Heat; Magnetism and Electricity ; 
and Light. 
Volume II.—SOUND. Second Edition. 
BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


Third Edition. In Two Parts, Published Separately. 


Adapted to the Requirements of the London Matriculation Subject ' Geometry” 
New Regulations. 


A THXT-BOOK OF 


Engineering Drawing and Design. 


VoL. IL—PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, PLANE AND SOLID. 3s. 
Vol. II.—MACHINE AND ENGINE DRAWING AND DESIGN. 
BY 
SIDNEY H. WELLS, Wh.Sc., 
A.M.INST.C.E., A.M.INST.MECH.E. 
With many Illustrations, specially prepared for the Work, and numerous 


Examples, for the use of Students in Technical Schools and Colleges. 
“The first book leads ‘easily’ and ‘naturally’ towards the second, where the 


technical pupil is brought into contact with large and more complex designs.” — 
Schoolmaster. 


Price 8s. 6d. 


4s. 6d. 


Professor Jamieson’s Popular Works. 
JUST OUT. NEW EDITIONS. THOROUGHLY REVISED AND 
ENLARGED. 


STEAM AND THE STHAM ENGINE (Hlementary 
pone ock ony For First Year Students. Ninth Edition. Revised and 
nlarged. 3s. 6d. 


“Should be in the hands of every engineering apprentice.”"—Practical Engineer. 


APPLIED MHOHANIOS (Blementary Text-book on). 


Specially arranged for First Year Students. Fifth Edition. Revised and 


Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 
‘“ Nothing is taken for granted. . . . The work has very high qualities, which may 
be condensed into one word—' clear.' "—Science and Art. 


MAGNETISM AND BLEOCTRIOCITY (Elementary 
„ Text-Book on). For First Year Students. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Fs ss thoroughly trustworthy text-book. . . . The diagrams are also excellent.”— 

svalnré. 


t The best book yet published for the use of students."—Engincer. 
Thirteenth Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. 8s. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK ON STEAM AND STEAM ENGINES. 


Specially arranged for the use of Science and Art, City and Guilds of London 
Institute, and other Engineering Students. 


By Professor PAMINSON, M.Inst.0.B., F.R.S.B., 
Formerly Professor of Electrical Engineering at the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College. 

6.0 pages, with over 200 Illustrations, Folding Plates, and Examination Questions. 

“ Prof. Jamieson fascinates the reader by his clearness of conception and simplicity 


of expression. His treatment recalls the lecturing of Faraday." —A thene um. 
“ The book is about the best extant for the use of students." — Practical Engineer. 


APPLIED MBOCHANIOCS (An Advanced Text-book 


on). In two Vols., each complete in itself and sold separately. Vol. I.—Com- 
rising Part I. ; The Principle of Work and its Applications ; Part II. : Gearing. 
rice 7s. 6d. Third Edition. Vol. I1.—Comprising Parts III. to VI.: Motion 
and Energy; Graphic Statics; Strength of Materials ; Hydraulicand Hydraulic 
Machinery. Second Edition. 8s. bc. 
“ Well and lucidly written.” — Engineer. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Exeter Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW. 


SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page... .. H§ 10 0 Half Page ... .. £3 0 0 
Quarter Page ... 115 O One-Eighth Page ... o 17 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Prarain RATES FOR SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Sonclerabire. Official Notioes, School Transfers, Partnerships, &o.— 
. per li 


ne; minimum charge, ss. 
Situations Vacant and Engagements Wanted.— 30 words for 2s. ; each 
10 words after, 6d. 
Lectures, Classes, Non-Resident Engagements, &0.—48 words for 3s. ; 
each 8 words after, 6d 


An extra fee of Ong SHILLING is charged on advertisements with Or FICE ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 

[Advertisers are reminded that“ Letters addressed to |N1 TIALS or to FICTITIOUS 

Opens at Post Offices are not taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter 
ce.) 

All Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
tt THE PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 BROADWaY, LuDGATS HILL, 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., should 
be made payable to WıLLIAM Rice; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, “The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only be 
received at the rate of thirteen to the shilling. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under tos., a postcard or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
eps full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 

crossed.” 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupGATE HILL, E.C. 


THE BILL. 


Do G the past month the tide of popular opposition to 

the Education Bill throughout the length and breadth of 
the country has risen to an unexpected height, and at one time 
threatened to swamp it; but there are already signs that the 
assault from outside has spent its force, and inside Parliament 
the Unionist phalanx that backs the Bill through thick and thin 
is virtually unshaken. 

The Government concessions which Mr. Chamberlain pre- 


‘figured at the Birmingham caucus have not, so far, amounted to 


much ; but nothing has happened to make us regard them as 
eau bénite de cour. AM the changes made in Section 7 have been 
in the right direction, and Mr. Balfour has given a distinct 
pledge to adopt such further amendments as shall place beyond 
dispute the supremacy of the Local Authority as regards all 
secular instruction. 

The Westminster Gazette has from the very first condemned 
the Bill as vicious in principle, and therefore incapable of being 
transformed into a good measure by any amount of tinkering ; 
but it has urged its objections with such fairness and so moder- 
ately that we are anxious to rebut one charge that touches us 
nearly. The few Liberals, so we are told, who approve the Bill 
on the ground that it may afterwards be converted into a truly 
democratic measure, and that the denominationalists are un- 
wittingly bartering their birthright for a mess of pottage—such 
forestallers of the future are branded as immoral schemers, and 
their policy is denounced as Machiavelian. We are well 
content to stand in the same pillory as Sir Oliver Lodge, Prin- 
cipal Hopkinson, Canon Barnett, and Dr. Waller; but we need 
not shelter ourselves behind these distinguished names. There 
is no insidious danger against the Church, or even against 
dogmatic teaching, in the policy that we advocate. Our con- 
tention is that the schools of the nation should be national. 
This may seem an empty platitude ; but if it be true, as the 
Church party contend, that the majority of the ratepayers are 
Churchmen, it will inevitably follow that the religious instruction 
in schools controlled by representatives of the ratepayers will 
be such as the Church desires. If, as we are assured, the 
average British parent desires dogma for his children, dogma 
he will have; if, as we believe, he prefers the unsectarian 
Christian teaching that the Board school now supplies, this, too, 
in time he will obtain—though, in a few parishes, where the parson 
is an extreme Anglican and at the same time a skilled diplo- 
matist (a rare combination), he may have to wait. The principle 
of popular control is admitted, and we are not greatly concerned 
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that at starting the private managers should be in a majority. 
As Canon Barnett observes, it will be easy in the future to take 
out what seems rotten in the superstructure now raised by the 
State. It is the Church that will suffer in the long run by cling- 
ing to its prescriptive sights and suggesting that “established ” 
and “national” are no longer synonyms. 

The key of the position is the appointment of teachers, 
and so long as this power is reserved to the managers it is 
futile to maintain that the control of secondary education is 
wholly in the hands of the ratepayers. As are the teachers 
such is the school, and there is no blinking the fact that the 
imposition of any religious test will limit the choice of candi- 
dates, and so far impair the efficiency of the school. 

The case is on all fours with that of clerical head masters in 
our public schools. Hardly ever could a revising board have 
vetoed such appointments on the ground of professional 
incapacity ; yet again and again it was notorious that far better 
qualified lay candidates had been passed over, and nothing but 
some public scandal or the dwindling numbers of the school 
could drive the incompetent cleric from his post. Let us rather, 
with Canon Barnett and the Bishop of Hereford, frankly allow 
that thisis a blot on the Bill—a necessary concession it may 
be—and trust that time will remove it. 

In conclusion, we would recall once more the fundamental 
principle of the Bill, the solid rock that neither the winds of 
doctrine nor waves of party can shake. This has never been 
~- stated than by Sir Jobn Gorst in his Nineteenth Century 
artıcle :— 


Local self-government can never be strong enough and independent 
enough to resist the encroachments of a central bureaucracy, and can 
never administer the money of the ratepayers with due regard to 
efficiency and economy, until there is one single body representing the 
ratepayers which has the sole control of local finance. Bodies elected 
for specific purposes, and dipping their hands at will into the local 
purse, without knowledge of or regard for the general economic interests 
of their district, whether School Boards or Boards of Guardians, are 
an anachronism which modern wisdom has condemned as destructive 
of self-government, and which modern legislation will sooner or later 
sweep away. 


This was in façt the declaration of John Stuart Mill laid down 
as almost axiomatic in his “ Representative Government : “ In 
each local circumscription there should be but one elected body 


we all local business, not different bodies for different parts 
of it.” 


THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY.* 
By W. J. Dorss, M.A. 


DO not wish to begin by abusing Euclid and all his 

works. In spite of all adverse criticisms, and although the 
fundamental Proposition 4 is now said to be a “tissue of non- 
sense,” I must confess to much affection and admiration for 
that monumental work which has for two thousand years, un- 
challenged, formed the basis for geometrical teaching. But 
Euclid is not at the present day suitable, even if it ever was, as 
an elementary course, for many reasons, not the least of which 
is that Euclid approached arithmetic through geometry, while 
nowadays, by common consent, arithmetic is invariably taught 
first. 

Until recently efforts to improve geometrical teaching in this 
country were based on the principle that Euclid’s sequence 
should on no account be altered ; and I, for one, consider that 
this explains the small amount of success attained. The chief 
reason for insisting upon Euclid’s sequence seems to have been 
the expediency of retaining an established order for examina- 
tion purposes ; but this advantage has surely been very much 
over-estimated, since there is no such established order in other 
branches of mathematical science. At the present time, with 
the powerful help of the British Association and Prof. Perry, 
several of the examining bodies have given way, and no longer 
insist upon any recognized sequence; so we may now feel 
ourselves free men and look with confidence for some genuine 
progress. 

The Mathematical Association, formerly the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching, recently appointed 


* A paper read before the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools, September 12, 1902. 


an influential committee to consider the improvement of mathe- 
matical teaching generally, and their preliminary suggestions as 
regards geometry have already been published, and, I suppose, 
are tolerably familiar to some of us here to-day. Our own 
Association has also appointed a small sub-committee, and the 
suggestions which I have to make are in some degree based 
upon the recommendations we have drawn up. 

Many consider that the teaching of pure geometry should be 
preceded bya preliminary course of experimental work, con- 
sisting’ mainly of careful drawing and measurement. I have 
much faith in the experimental work, but my own view 1s that 
such preparatory course should actompany rather than precede 
the formal demonstrations. Let the subject-matter be arranged 
beforehand in certain well defined groups of geometrical truths. 
Then let the consideration of each group be preceded by the ex- 
perimental work, so that the pupil is led to discover the geo- 
metrical truths for himself, and, before going on to the next 
group, let him master a formal proof. In this way the inductive 
and deductive methods go hand in hand, and sufficient interest 
is aroused to stimulate the pupil to overcome the difficulties of 
formal demonstration. 

It will be seen that these considerations to a great extent 
determine whether any suggested sequence is suitable or not. 
At any rate, for such a method of treatment, Euclid’s sequence 
is certainly not appropriate ; for at many points it 1s unnatural 
and does not follow the order of discovery. 1 would not bind a 
teacher down to any set order. Toa certain extent the sequence 
may be altered according to the special requirements of the 
class. It is desirable that it should be correlated with the re- 
quirements of science teaching. 

The recommendation of the Mathematical Association Com- 
mittee that “the course of constructions should be regarded as 
quite distinct from the course of theorems” probably mee‘s 
with the hearty approval of most teachers. The constructions 
constitute practical applications and illustrations of the theorems, 
and should be accompanied by very careful drawing, so as to 
approach as nearly as possible the ideal figure to which, of 
course, a drawing can only approximate. The constructions 
used should always be those best adapted to actual practice, 
and any geometrical truths with which the pupil is familiar may 
be made the basis of the construction adopted. 

To quote from the preface to Prof. Henrici’s “ Elementary 
Geometry, Congruent Figures,” a book which should be in the 
hands of every teacher : 


Geometrical drawing ought to be combined systematically with the 
teaching of geometry. This is scarcely possible in connexion with 
Euclid, and a student who wishes to make practical use of geometry 
has to make a separate study of geometrical drawing, whether or not 
he has already studied and mastered Euclid. Geometrical drawing 
belongs, in fact, to a branch of geometry of which Euclid knew nothing 
and where Euclid’s propositions are of little use. 


With regard to the methods of proof to be adopted, the 
Mathematical Sub-Committee have drawn up the following 
recommendations :— 

“1. That the use of hypothetical constructions be allowed. 

“2. That geometrical magnitudes be treated as measurable 
quantities. 

“3. That logical axioms be not formulated, but that geo- 
metrical axioms and definitions be introduced as required. 

“4. That proofs going directly to first principles be preferred 
to those based on a succession of propositions. 

“s. That methods of superposition, wherever possible, be 
preferred for proof of congruence.” 

I propose to sketch, as briefly as possible, a course of ele- 
mentary plane geometry based on the foregoing sugyestions. 


I. PRIMARY CONCEPTIONS. 


The fundamental ideas of geometry are drawn from ex- 
perience obtained by inspection of solids in space. Abstract 
all material from a solid, and we have the notion of a geo- 
metrical solid which has shape and size and may occupy difter- 
ent positions. By considering the boundaries of a solid, we 
introduce the idea of a surface; the boundaries of a surface 
give us lines ; and from the intersections of lines we have points. 
By considering the motion of a solid we have a point generating 
a line, a line a surface, and a surface a solid. May I remark 
here that I think considerable use should be made throughout of 
the idea of motion ? 
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lI. THE RAY AND THE PLANE. 


We now come to the consideration of the straight line (or 
yay) and the plane. It would be a distinct advantage to have 
one generally accepted word to denote a straight line, and I 
should like to see the term “ray” in general use. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to give satisfactory definitions 
of the ray and the plane. That property which is made the 
basis of further investigation is, of course, the important thing, 
and in the case of the ray Euclid gives this in an axiom. His 
definition of the plane seems at first sight to be more satisfac- 
tory ; but on closer examinftion it is seen to involve an axiom. 
If we consider a fixed ray and a fixed point, P, outside, and 
imagine a second point, Q, to travel along the ray, then that 
movable ray which contains the two points P and Q will 
generate a surface, and we must assume that every other ray 
which passes through any two points in this surface lies alto- 
gether in it. 

Even this is not sufficient to fully define the plane, which is 
only completely determined when we have introduced Euclid’s 
Axiom 12 or its equivalent. This is necessary in order to 
separate the plane from other surfaces comprising lines which, 
though not straight, are such that each is fully determined by 
two points. 

Personally I am inclined to keep practically to Euclid’s 
definitions, illustrating the ray bya stretched cord and the plane 
by the usual test of contact with a straight edge, and I would 
adopt the following axioms, which I think will be found simple, 
easily explained and illustrated, and readily granted :— 

1. Two points determine a ray, which ts of indefinite evtznsion 
each way. 

2. Three points not sefuated in the same ray determine a plane, 
which is also of indefinite extension. 

3. One plane may slide upon another without turning, or turn 
upon another without sliding. In this way any ray in the one 
plane may be made to take up the position of any rayin the other 
plane. 

4. A plane may be turned about any ray in tt until it comes 
into tts original posttion with sides reversed. 

Notice that the first statement involves the proposition that 
rays are congruent, and suggests the possibility of one ray 
sliding along another in a plane, while the notion of straight- 
ness indicates that such sliding is not accompanied by turning. 
The second statement involves the proposition that planes are 
congruent. In the third the motion of translation is obtained 
by keeping a ray in one plane in contact with a ray in the other, 
while the motion of rotation is obtained by keeping a point in 
one plane in contact with a point in the other. 


III. ANGLES. 


I will use Prof. Henrici’s term “half-ray” to denote a ray 
terminated at one point. The idea of an angle is obtained by 
considering one plane to turn upon another, keeping one point 
O fixed ; then any half-ray drawn from O in the moving plane 
generates an angle. We have at once the angle of continuation 
and the angle of rotation. By superposition we see that all 
angles of continuation are equal, and, by folding, that an angle 
of rotation consists of two angles of continuation. The method 
of folding serves to introduce the bisector of an angle. Half of 
an angle of continuation gives us a righ? angle, and a hypothet- 
ical division into go equal parts gives a degree. 

The experimental work at this stage may involve the use of 
the protractor, and will serve to introduce the notions of acute 
and obtuse angles, supplementary angles, complementary angles. 
May I take this opportunity of recommending to teachers the 
little book entitled “A First Geometry Book,” by Messrs. 
Hamilton and Kettle? It will serve to suggest many excellent 
exercises and practical experiments for the young student. 

There will now be no difficulty in mastering formal proofs 
of the following propositions :— 

I. Jf two adjacent angles are supplementary, then their 
extreme limits are in opposite directions along the same ray. 

2. One, and only one, ray can be drawn through a given 
point at right angles to a given ray. — 

3. Vertically opposite angles are equal. 

4. The bisectors of adjacent supplementary angles are at right 
angles. 

5. The external angle of a triangle ts equal to the sum of the 
interior non-adjacent angles, and hence the sum of the interior 


angles is 180°. (Proved by rotations about the angular points 
as three different centres.) 
6. The sum of the external angles of a polygon = 360°. 


IV. THE SYMMETRICAL TRIANGLE. 


It will now be easy to lead up to the following propositions, 
which should all be formally proved by the method of folding 
over about the axis of symmetry :— 

1. Every point on the perpendicular bisector of a ray-segment 
ts equidistant from the extremities of the segment. 

2. If two sides of a triangle are equal, the bisector of the 
contained angle ts an axis of symmetry, so that the base angles 
are equal and the perpendicular bisector of the base passes 
through the vertex. 

3. Lf the base angles of a triangle are equal, the perpendicular 
bisector of the base ts an axis of symmetry, so that the two sides 
are egual. 

In this connexion it is easy to prove that— 

4. If two right-angled triangles have the hypotenuse and a 
side of the one egual respectively to the hypotenuse and a side 
of the other, then they are congruent. 

Also— 

5. Every point on the bisector of an angle is equidistant from 
the bounding rays, and conversely. 

At the same time we can prove that— 

6. The perpendicular bisectors of the sides of a triangle meet 
in a point which is the only point eguidistant from the vertices. 

7. The four bisectors of the angles of a triangle meet three 
by three in four points which are the only points equidistant 
from the sides. 


V. CONGRUENCE OF TRIANGLES. 


The propositions under this head are— 

1. Zf two angles of one triangle are respectively egual to two 
angles of another, then their third angles are equal, and, tf, in 
addition, a side of one is equal to the corresponding side of the 
other, then (by superposition) the triangles are congruent. 

2. If two sides and the included angle of one triangle are re- 
spectively egual to two sides and the included angle of another, 
then (by superposition) ¢he triangles are congruent. 

3. Zf the three sides of one triangle are respectively equal to 
the three sides of another, then the triangles are congruent, This 
is proved by placing the two triangles ASC and A’BC in op- 
position, and noting that B and C are each situated in the 
perpendicular bisector of 4A’. Hence SC is an axis of sym- 
metry. 

4. The ambiguous Case. 

In this group we may introduce the propositions— 

5. Jn every triangle the greater side is opposite the greater 
angle, and conversely. 

6. Any two sides of a triangle are together greater than the 
third side. 

7. Given the lengths of two sides of a triangle, the greater the 
vertical angle the greater the base, and conversely. (Proof as in 
Nixon’s “ Euclid Revised.”) 


VI. PARALLEL Rays. 


Let us take for our definition— Two rays are said to be 
parallel when, being in the same plane, one can be brought into 
coincidence with the other by a motion of sliding without turning. 
The practical illustration is obvious, and we have at once for 
any transversal, treated as a ray along which sliding may take 
lace— 

Corresponding angles are equal. 

Alternate angles are equal. 

Interior or exterior angles on the same side are supple- 
mentary. 
The converses are equally obvious, and it is easy to prove 
that parallel rays do not intersect, and that rays which are 
parallel to the same ray are parallel to one another. 
At the same time we require Euclid’s Axiom 12, or its 
equivalent—J// corresponding angles are not equal, the rays 
intersect. In effect it amounts to this—Any ray in the plane of 
a system of parallels meets all or none, and may be treated as the 
vay along which sliding takes place. 
The properties of parallelograms will now be considered, and 
among them should be included the properties that diagonals 
bisect each other at O (say), and that every ray-segment through 
O terminated by the sides ts bisected at O. 
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In the particular case of the rhombus, defined as a parallelo- 
gram with two adjacent sides equal, ¢te diagonals are at right 
angles, and conversely. 

n the particular case of a rectany/e, defined as a parallelo- 
gram with one of its angles aright angle, ¢he diagonals are 
equal, and conversely. 

A square is a rectangle and at the same time a rhombus. 


VII. THE CIRCLE. 


If a ray-segment revolves in a plane about one extremity, 
the other extremity describes a circle. The geometrical pro- 
perties of the circle are inost readily obtained from the two 
principles— 

1. Every diameter ts an axis of symmetry. 

2. By rotation about tts centre a circle may be made to generate 
itself. 

From the first principle we see that fhe middle point of a chord 
lies on the perpendicular diameter, and conversely. By sliding 
a ray along its perpendicular diameter until the two points of 
intersection coincide, we introduce the notion of tangency, and 
see that the tangent is perpendicular to the radius through the 
point of contact, and that there exists one, and only one, tangent 
at any point. 

In the case of two circles the ray containing the two centres ts 
an axis of symmetry, and therefore bisects at right angles the 
common chord when such exists. By sliding one of the circles 
along the centre ray we at once arrive at the contact of two 
circles. 

From the second principle we see that egual arcs subtend 
egual angles at the centre, and conversely ; also, egual arcs are 
cut off by egual chords. Again, after proving independently that 
egual chords subtend equal angles at the centre, and that the 
greater the chord the greater the subtended angle, and con- 
versely, we can use the principle to show that egual chords cut 
off equal arcs and are equally distant from the centre, and the 
greater the chord the nearer it is to the centre, and conversely. 

The angle properties of the circumference of a circle may be 
treated somewhat as in Euclid’s “Elements,” but more briefly, 
the use of angles greater than 180° being allowed, and the angle 
between tangent and chord being obtained by making the ex- 
tremities of one side of a cyclic quadrilateral coincide. 


VIII. SIMILAR TRIANGLES. 


We now come to the consideration of similar triangles. This 
should be preceded by practical measurement of lengths of 
lines, by the construction of scales, by drawing the same figure 
to different scales, and by an algebraic treatment of ratio and 
proportion. 

In the formal treatment of the subject, let us first prove that : 
Lf any number of parallel transversals intercept equal segments 
along a ray, then the same transversals also intercept egual seg- 
ments along any other ray in their plane. 

This leads to the following principle :—J// one side AB ofa 
triangle ABC ts produced to B, so that AB, ts m times its 
original length, where m is not necessarily integral, and tf BC, 
parallel to BC, meets the production of AC in C, then AC, is 
also m times AC. 

At the outset special values should be given to the numerical 
quantity #, at first integral, then mixed. The fractional part 
may be a vulgar fraction or a decimal ; but it is desirable that 
the student should be especially exercised in decimals. A 
formal general proof may afterwards be given, and presents no 
difficulty. 


The different cases of similar triangles may now be taken, 


the method of superposition being preferred wherever possible. 

In this connexion we may consider ¢he intersections with the 
base of a triangle of the bisectors of the vertical angle, and the 
locus of a point whose distances from two fixed points are in a 
constant ratio. 

At this stage, also, it would be an advantage to define the szne, 
cosine, and tangent of an acute angle, with practical examples of 
determining their approximate values by construction and 
measurement, and the solution of easy questions on heights and 
distances, using four-figure mathematical tables. 


IX. AREAS. 


The treatment of areas should be preceded by practical 
measurement of areas of figures drawn upon squared paper. 


The formal treatment of the subject commences by establishing 
that— 

Two rectangles with two adjacent sides of the one respectively 
egual to two adjacent sides of the other are congruent (by super- 
position). 

Then we prove that— 

If we multiply the breadth of a tectangle by any number, 
not necessarily integral, then tts area ts multiplied by the same 
number. 

A double application of this principle enables us to compare 
the areas of any two rectangles, and at the same time furnishes 
the clearest graphical illustration of the commutative law in 
algebra. 

Defining the unit of area as the area of a square whose side 
is the unit of length, we have the ordinary measure of a rect- 
angular area. At the same time, observe that the units of 
length adopted for the two dimensions might be chosen inde- 
pendently, and then the unit of area would not be a square. 

May I say here that I would take the subject-matter of 
Euclid’s second book simply as illustrations of the distributive 
law in algebra and of the fundamental algebraic formule, the 
figures being drawn without using the diagonal ? 

From the mensuration of a rectangular area we readily pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the areas, as measurable quantities, 
of a parallelogram, a triangle, and a trapezium. 

Then we can prove that the areas of similar triangles are as 
the squares of corresponding sides. Thus, if the base of one 
triangle is sz times that of a similar triangle, where #7 is not 
necessarily integral, then each side of the first is # times the 
corresponding side of the second, the altitude of the first is also 
m times the corresponding altitude of the second, and the area 
of the first 72° times the area of the second. The same result 
may, of course, be obtained from the formula for the area of a 
triangle in terms of two sides and the sine of the included 
angle. 

th this connexion we may establish fhe rectangle properties 
of segments of a chord of a circle and the square on a tangent- 
segment, also Ptolemy’s Theorem, &c. 


X. THEOREM OF PYTHAGORAS. 
Let the small letters a, 4,c denote the measures of the sides 
of the triangle A BC, right-angled at A, and let the perpendicular 
from A upon SC divide the hypotenuse into two segments of 


lengths x and y, so that r+y =a. Then the fractions = and 7 


are equal, since each is the cosine of the angle B. 
= ar 
= ay; 
P+Cmal«ety)=a’. 
sg. on CA+ sg. on AB=sq..on BC. 

The other two theorems, which, in effect, give tke cosine of 
an angle of a triangle in terms of the sides, and at the same 
time establish the converse of the above, can be readily deduced 
algebraically. 


Similarly, 


XI. SIMILAR FIGURES. 

Similar figures are best treated by qpveloping one figure from 
another by means of a centre of similarity. We may then 
suppose that one is moved away into another position. It will 
be seen that corresponding angles are egual, and that the ratio of 
any ray-segmentin one figure to the corresponding ray-seyment 
in the other ts the same for all such pairs, and may therefore be 
denoted by a single algebraic symbol, m. The area of any por- 
lion of one figure ts then seen to be m? times that of the corre- 
sponding portion of the other by extending a theorem already 
proved. 

From rectilineal figures we proceed to curved figures in the 
usual way, and it is then seen, by placing two circles con- 
centric, that all circles are similar figures. This proves that 
the ratio of the circumference to the diameter is constant, and 
introduces the symbol m. At the same time we see that zke 
areas of circles are proportional to the squares of their radii. 

This seems to be a suitable place to consider the radian 
measure of angles. We may prove that— 

1. Angles at the centre of a circle are proportional to the sub- 
tending arcs. 

2. m radians = 180 degrees. 

3. 0 radians at the centre of a circle subtends an arc equal to 
O times the radius. 
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XII. REGULAR POLYGONS. 


Assuming that the circumference of a circle may be conceived 
to be divided into any whole number 2 of equal arcs, the points 
of division are the angular points of a polygon of 7 sides. The 
chords that intercept the equal arcs are all equal, and the 
angles of the polygon are all equal, since each stands on an arc 
consisting of (7—2) of the equal arcs. This proves Zhe existence 
of regular polygons. 

If tangents are supposed drawn to the circle at the angular 
points, the z triangles outside the inscribed polygon are seen 
to be congruent, and hence ¢he circumscribed polygon is proved 
ło be revular. : 

Again, assuming the existence of a regular polygon, it is easy 
to prove fhe existence of its circumscribed and inscribed circles. 

The properties of regular polygons for special values of 2 may 
be discussed in detail, but the subject-matter of Euclid’s Book 
IV. should be treated mainly as exercises in geometrical 
drawing. 

The area of a regular polygon of any number of sides 
described about a circle of radius 7 is 47, where the perimeter 
of the polygon is of length . Proceeding to the limit, when 
the number of sides is indefinitely increased, we have zke 
formula nr? for the area of a circle. 

This scheme is, of necessity, a mere outline, and I am fully 
conscious that I have passed over many important details ; but 
I have endeavoured, in the short time at my disposal, to place 
before you a course which I think would be much better suited 
to the requirements of secondary education than the usual study 
of Euclid. It would do away with some of that deplorable 
waste of time which usually takes place between the ages of ten 
and sixteen, and I venture to think that, while contributing to 
the more rapid acquisition of geometrical knowledge, the methods 
will not be found lacking in exact demonstration. 

It will be noticed that I have omitted all consideration of in- 
commensurable quantities. This is in agreement with the views 
of most teachers. In his experience of practical measurements 
a pupil readily discovers that it is exceptional for a magnitude 
to be commensurable with the unit adopted ; but this presents 
no practical difficulty, the magnitudes being replaced by com- 
mensurable approximations of sufficient accuracy. 

In conclusion, let me quote from the preface of Prof. Holgate’s 
“Elementary Geometry”: “ Do not be too strenuous at first 
about a formal demonstration. Emphasize the geometric truth 
presented. Fix as your ideal an elegant, faultless proof, and 
gradually work up to it.” 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


By MARGARET TUKE, 
Staff Lecturer in Modern Languages at Newnham College. 


State super antiquas vias et videte si quid sit melius. 


HIS is the age of fads, as of other cheap things : and nowhere 
does the fad reign with more assured sway than among 
theorists on the teaching of modern languages. According to 
some, languages should be taught with pictures, not books ; ac- 
cording to others, by mimicry. Yet we are not wholly ape. Some 
have held that to read rapidly, even without understanding, is the 
way of perfection ; others that to look up, write down, and learn 
each new word is better. I have often been told that a foreign 
language can only be learned abroad. I have seen it stated 
that a modern language may be learned in an incredibly short 
time by translating extracts from thať language into English 
and retranslating them. Such systems as these have had their 
day. The “new” or “phonetic” or “reform” method now 
holds the field—the new method, that is, until some newer in- 
vention comes to allure our changeful love. 

Far be it from me to deny the virtue of any of these methods. 
On the contrary, my desire is to assert the virtue of each and 
all of them. But I do object to see a finger-post set up pointing 
to one or the other, saying: “ This way, and no other, virtue 
lies.” For instance, it is a pleasing thing for a child to see a 
handsome picture of a leaping dog, and most amusing for him 
to learn to say when he sees it: “ Le chien saute.” But for a 
full-grown man or woman—even for a schoolboy or girl beyond 
the kindergarten age—it seems to me rather an insult to sup- 
pose that pictures—or, if not pictures, signs, gestures, motion to 


or from a door or desk—are required to arouse the brain-power 
needful for the study of a language. Nor does the process which 
must perforce go on in the mind of a reasoning creature—/e 
chien saute = “the dog jumps”; .°. “the dog jumps ” = /e chien 
saule—appeal to me as a speedy one. 

The fact is that each fad denotes a rebound against some 
abuse. The object-method owes its vogue to the parrot plan of 
learning question and answer by rote current some fifty years 
ago ; the anti-grammar rage bespeaks an undue fancy for moods 
and tenses in the past; the English teacher of modern lan- 
guages has to thank a too familiar incompetent foreigner. The 
history of each may be traced ; each has its place. The mistake 
has been that the place secured is often too large. 

Before laying down the law as to how modern languages 
should be taught, it is to the point to inquire to what end are 
they being learned. If a p/ébiscite could be taken on this point 
among parents whose children are at school, the answer would, 
I believe, be, in the majority of cases : “ Because they are so 
useful ”—possibly, in the case of girls : “ Because all girls do.” 
It may be that in former days, when French was the recognized 
means of intercourse throughout Europe (as Latin had been at 
an earlier date), to know French was useful, even necessary. It 
is obvious that for the scientist or advanced student in any subject 
ıt is useful—even necessary—to be able to read German. It is 
true that there are a certain number of posts in the commercial 
world which can only be filled by young men or women who can 
read and write letters in a foreign language ; others in which a 
foreign language must be spoken. It is beyond dispute that to 
any one wishing to become a teacher of languages it is useful— 
even necessary—to know those languages. But for the ordinary 
boy or girl—above all, perhaps, for the ordinary girl—who does 
not look to any such career, how are they useful? For travel? 
For talk? When it is remembered that our own language will 
now take us to and through all parts of the civilized world, and 
that only the most exceptional foreigner will converse with us 
in any other, it must, I think, be granted that the idea that 
modern languages are “useful” falls to the ground. 

If, then, this study is not pursued for profit, the end must be 
sought elsewhere—in practice or in pleasure ; that is to say, we 
teach modern languages in order to train the child’s mind or as 
“accomplishments.” Some training must, indeed, result from 
any study, rightly guided. More might doubtless result from 
this special study than is now often the case. But for the actual 
drill of the mind a teacher will rather choose some subject in 
which the reason is forced into play, or in which rigid applica- 
tion of clearly defined rule is a prime demand. There remains, 
therefore, pleasure. That is to say, modern languages are 
learnt in order that the knowledge of them may be a pleasure- 
giving possession, something which adds to the delight and 
richness of life. How, then, is this pleasure most surely gained ? 

If we say we know a modern language, we mean, or ought to 
mean, that we can read, write, and speak it. The order is 
chosen with intent, though it would be more in accord with the 
present-day view to put the first last and give the leading place 
to speaking. But, once more setting aside that small number 
of learners who need a language for mercantile purposes, an in- 
quiry into the needs of the majority will show that the prime 
importance of learning to speak languages cannot be supported. 
The pleasure of speaking a language comes from being able to 
talk freely and without effort with the people whose own it is, 
and thus gaining some knowledge of their life and thought. It 
is a pleasure, therefore, possible only to the few, or for very 
short periods of time. For, of English men and women, how 
many are there who pass more than four weeks in the year 
abroad—a twelfth part, that is, of their grown-up life? Much 
greater is the number of those who spend a much less fraction 
of their time outside the British Isles. Of the time so spent but 
little will be devoted to talking with foreigners. Nor is it given 
to all quickly to break down the bar of stiffness and reserve, 
raised not so much by difference of language as by differences 
in mode of thought and habit of life, unlike environment. 

On the other hand, books are always with us. To be able to 
read easily a foreign language gives us free’access to the great- 
est thinkers in that language, so that we may become their 
familiars and gather up the store of their words and thoughts. 
The literature of a country makes that country known to us, not 
at one period only of its history, but at all periods ; not in one 
section of its people only, but in all sections ; not during short 
intervals of our lives only, but all our lives through. We may 
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seek learning or laughter at will. Our understanding cannot 
fail to be made fuller, nor our horizon to be widened. We find 
material for comparison or contrast; our island fetters fall 
away. Surely here is pleasure of no mean sort—and pleasure 
open to all who have a mind to learn and read. 

It may be urged that, if this be true, the need for learning to 
write a language is even less than the need for speaking it. 
This fallacy is easily disproved. The value of such a mastery 
of a language as enables us to write it is threefold. In the first 
place, our pleasure in reading will not be complete without it, 
since in order fully to appreciate the style of a writer we must 
have a knowledge of all at goes to make up that style, of the 
difficulties overcome, of the process by which it is attained. I 
do not think this is possible unless we know so much of the 
grammar, construction, and particularities of a language as to 
be able to write it ourselves with some correctness. In the 
second place, this side of the study of a language it is which 
offers the best chance for the exercise and training of the mind ; 
and, though training, as has been said, may not be the first 
object in learning, it should never be absent from the teacher’s 
mind. And, in the third place, a good writer can very quickly 
become a good speaker. The converse does not hold. In pass- 
ing, I would remark that I do not consider a pupil has learnt to 
read a language unless he can read it aloud with a correct pro- 
nunciation. A French or German poem, for instance, loses 
three-quarters of its beauty if the sound cannot be realized by 
the reader. 

We must now proceed to inquire how this pleasure may best 
be bestowed on the pupil. Before the actual study is begun 
some preparation is needed. The first essential to a good 
understanding of a foreign language is a good understanding of 
our own. This is not always realized—at least it appears not. 
It has been my lot to examine girls from the upper forms of a 
variety of public schools. Among many varying faults, there is 
one almost invariable—only less noticeable than the inevitable 
bad handwriting—and that is the bad English. I might almost 
say the absence of handwriting and the absence of English. I 
imagined that this might be a special weakness among girls ; 
but I hear on good authority that the fault is not unknown 
in the productions of the public-school “ man.” 

The second essential, as it seems to me—though the ground 
I know is controversial—is a good understanding of Latin. I 
do not press the matter; but all my experience goes to show 
that the grasp of a language so precise, so intricate, and so 
concise as the language, to put it at its lowest terms, of Cæsar 
and Virgil 1s the best possible preparation for the grasp of 
any language less precise and intricate. Its importance, at 
least, in studying the Romance languages can scarcely be 
gainsaid. 

The third essential is a good general understanding. The 
learner must be trained to habits of observation and deduction. 
He must be led to observe differences between what he knows 
and what he is about to know, to notice for himself deviations 
from rule, to compare things that are like, to contrast those 
unlike, and to draw conclusions from what he sees. It is in this 
that so many girls are lamentably deficient. It will be obtained, 
I take it, not from the study of any one subject, but from the 
way in which all are studied. It can never be hoped for, if the 
teacher does all the work—one half of the work even ; presenting 
the pupil with information already digested, like spoonfuls of 
peptonized food ; leaving nothing upon which the young mind 
may sharpen and exercise Itself. 

With such an equipment—English, Latin, sense—I see no 
reason why the study of modern languages should be em- 
barked upon before the age of thirteen or fourteen. Then 
it should be attended to in good earnest. If before that 
time the children have had a French or a Swiss nurse 
with a wholly un-Parisian accent, if they have played with 
pictures and phrases, if their morals have been under- 
mined by many hours spent over “ Les Malheurs de 
Sophie,” they have doubtless been amused: from an edu- 
cational point of view they have profited nothing. But, 
if they have spent long, toilful hours in putting so many 
French verbs to memory which at a more mature age can be 
mastered in so many minutes ; if lesson after lesson of valuable 
school-time has been spent in writing, with unnumbered faults, 
“ Der Vater liebt das Kind” or “ Notre maison est plus grande 
que la votre,” or in laboriously construing extracts from 
“ graduated readers,” this, I think, is not a matter of indiffer- 


ence, but of deplorable waste of time. It is not that I object to 
French verbs and exercises—we must work from small to 
great ; but I object to their being begun at an age when an 
undue amount of time and effort must be spent on them. 
Lesson-time for young children should be given, I take it, to 
subjects (1) most needful to know, either in themselves or as a 
basis for other subjects ; (2) most easy to learn, either because 
they are simple or because they are likely to interest the learner ; 
or (3) best fitted to train the mind. I do not think that French, 
which is as a rule taught first, answers any of these purposes. 
This brings us to another question. It seems to be taken for 
granted—a sort of scholastic axiom—that French should be 
learned before German. I doubt whether we are right in this 
point of view. Judged by the above tests, it appears that 
German should come first. It affords a better training, it is 
more interesting, and is more needful for the study of other 
subjects. The argument used on the other side is that French 
is simpler. Simpler it is in one sense, in that there is less 
to learn by heart; but I question the simplicity of that little. 
The term can hardly be applied to French syntax. 

I began by abuse of systems, and must not myself propose a 
system. I will only make one or two suggestions. If Latin is 
begun at the age of eight, French or German may be started 
about five years later. After two or three years a third 
language, in cases where a third language is learned, may be 
embarked upon. 

When a language is first attempted a good deal of time should 
be set aside to it, divided in fairly equal parts between grammar, 
reading, and conversation. Grammar, of course, includes com- 
position and all that leads up to composition ; reading involves 
the teaching of literature ; conversation would at first take the 
form of repetition of sentences, then the reproduction of stories, 
descriptions of well known places, objects, scenes, incidents. 
When the pupil is fit for real conversation the special lessons 
may be given up, and the foreign language used in the grammar 
and reading hours. In reading the teacher should always 
be on the watch for chances of drawing out the pupil’s 
powers of observation, calling on him to compare con- 
structions, words, and idioms with forms similar or dissimilar 
in some other known language. Class reading may be slow 
and careful, but the pupil should be urged to read at home, less 
carefully, books of which the interest will carry him over the 
difficulties. I have not assigned a special lesson to recitation. 
There is an idea prevalent that to learn by heart is old-fashioned 
and therefore evil. I am not of this opinion. I know of no 
better aid to the writing of a language than a store of good 
prose, or, in a less degree, verse, committed to memory. A 
piece of prose learnt by heart may form the subject of a grammar 
lesson, each word being thoroughly investigated and explained 
both as to its own history and in relation to other words. In 
the reading lesson the pupils may be urged to learn at home 
the more striking passages ; in the talking lesson a prose ex- 
tract or poem recited will enable the teacher to attend to their 
pronunciation, intonation, and phrasing. 

The work thus begun by a competent English teacher may be 
completed by a short stay abroad. Six months will suffice when 
a good start has been made. The value of the stay will depend 
to a very great extent on the thoroughness of the previous train- 
ing. Time and money are often wasted because the student 
goes abroad before he is ready to profit. Failing travel—it is 
not possible for all—some help from a really competent foreigner 
will supply the need. 

I am well aware that I have said no new thing, invented no 
ready road to learning. This was to be looked for, since the 
aim of my remarks, such as they are, is to insist that the latest 
novelty is not always the sole article of value, and that a short 
cut sometimes turns out to be the longest way round. We have 
grown so impatient of the slow laborious processes of Nature, 
and are ready to snatch at machine ready-made articles, all of 
one pattern. It is well sometimes to remember that, if art were 
short, life would seem long indeed. 


THE following example of ‘‘ commercial ” English is taken from the 
letter of a reputable London firm :—‘‘ Thanking you for past much 
esteemed favours, which we much appreciate your extreme kindness. 
Yours obediently,” &c. The writing is neat and careful. Possibly a 
year or two at the now despised Latin grammar would have ensured a 
less faulty style. 


Nov. 1902. ] 


THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


’ | ‘HE pages of the Journal have, from time to time, re-echoed 
the woes of the long-suffering assistant schoolmaster ; 


they have revealed the murmurings of the Common Room, 


where the classical and modern sides lay aside their internecine 
strife and tilt against their common adversaries. I would gladly 
claim the indulgence of the Editor and strive to awaken the 
educational world to a further consideration of the position of 
the secondary-school mistress. 

It will be granted, I think, that the position of the average 
secondary-school mistress is not a good one financially. Why 
is this? Toa great extent, I am persuaded, because of the lack 
of common foresight and ignorance of economics of the women 
themselves. 

In no good secondary school is a mistress appointed as an 
assistant on the ordinary staff without some University or pro- 
fessional training, and in most cases both are required. To 
obtain these, two, and for the better equipment four, years are 
required. Then the profession of teaching is entered upon, and 
the young teacher finds, in most cases, that her youth and 
inexperience are counted against her, and it is several more 
years before she can claim the salary of the ordinary assistant 
teacher. 

Now let her consider her position. If she is fortunate, she is 
earning the wages of a skilled mechanic, but the majority of 
her contemporaries, in all but the big schools, are receiving the 
wages meted out to the unskilled. Surely there is something 
radically wrong in a system which can reveal such weakness in 
its economic aspect. A woman receives the same University 
education, perhaps, as her brother. Æe is eligible for the 
Church, the public schools, the Home and India Civil Service— 
I will not mention other professions ; and se becomes a high- 
school mistress at a skilled mechanic’s wages. Why is this the 
case? Many reasons, I think, account for it. 

In the first place, the modern woman is the descendant of her 
foremothers of the dark ages, and the men, who are the ruling 
element in all communities, retain the traditions—often un- 
consciously—of the past with regard to a woman’s position. It 
has scarcely yet been recognized that a woman might exist 
absolutely unsupported by family ties and resources. She is 
still, in most respects, the member of a family, the daughter of 
her father notably. Now this affects the financial position ; 
for, acting upon these traditional principles, the teachers salary 
has been fixed, not upon the understanding that it was required 
to support entirely a woman of liberal education and assured 
position, but rather one who for nine months in the year might 
be dependent on her own resources, but for the rest of the year 
would certainly have no need to consider expenses of living. 
Again, the salary is not calculated to leave any perceptible 
margin for saving, and this is the more wonderful in that a 
woman’s teaching career is short. Certainly as an assistant she 
is not wanted after forty (rarely at that), and certainly never at 
forty-five. So that, supposing she has had a teaching career of 
twenty years, when she retires she must hope to live not upon 
her own savings, but upon her family resources. Hard is it 
then upon the woman who has no such resources to fall back 
upon. 

In all this it seems that the teacher herself is not to blame 
Yet I assert and have asserted that by calmly assenting to a 
condition of things based upon unsound economic principles 
the woman teacher is very much to blame. If she recognized that 
she was a member of a learned profession, she would not accept 
a salary which would serve her for pocket-money for a few 
years, she would not assume the attitude of one who drops into 
the ranks of the teaching profession pour passer le temps until 
she resigned it for marriage. Very few young teachers consider 
the necessities of the future. If they thought about them, they 
would find that their position necessarily presupposed the 
speedy expectation of a headship or of marriage. Otherwise 
an examination of their circumstances would promise penury in 
the future. Therefore let all private circumstances be left out 
of account in estimating, in a judicial spirit, the necessities of 
a secondary teacher, and let her take her stand upon her pro- 
fession only. To continue the discussion of the financial 
position, it is undoubted that the secondary education market 
is over-stocked. Hence another reason for small salaries. It 
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is equally undoubted that in times past the teaching profession 
was the refuge of the incapable, and these incapables were a 
potent factor in lowering the market price of education. Is 
that the case now? Certainly not so much as it was, and we 
hope that, with an awakened public interest and an enforce- 
ment of the Registration Orders, we shall see a gradual elimin- 
ation of the inefficient and the generation of a more professional 
spirit among women. 

I cannot emphasize too much the fact that, after spending three 
or four years of University and professional training in addition 
to the school career, the secondary-school mistress does not 
receive back in the shape of salary the cost of a long period of 
preparation. Lawyers’ and doctors’ fees are calculated from 
a professional standpoint ; a teacher’s salary is generally just the 
least amount which a woman will accept at the time. It seems 
as if the woman teacher, or rather her parents who have borne 
the cost of her education, were presenting to the nation the fruit 
of her toil and theirs ; making a sacrifice in the cause of edu- 
cation without expectation of return. Shall the nation show its 
gratitude, tardy though it may be, by bestowing old-age 
pensions? Shall the secondary teacher share the privileges of 
the Civil servant and the primary teacher? There are many 
Education Bills ahead. 

So far I have been advocating increased salaries for women 
teachers. There may be many, however, who assert that women 
receive aS much as their work is worth; there may be many 
more who will say that the ordinary teacher receives as much 
as she wants. In answer to the first detractors I would say 
that the teaching profession is not without effect in moulding 
the fate of nations; and I would add that, where women do 
exactly the same work as men, their remuneration is almost 
invariably calculated on a lower scale. Is it the women who 
are paid too little, or the men too much? Surely not the latter. 
As to the woman receiving as much as she wants, I have my 
objections to make. A woman possesses a great capacity asa 
rule for limiting her expenses to her circumstances, and women 
more readily adopt a narrow mode of living than men do. But 
who will say that a woman likes cutting down expenses, likes 
stopping subscriptions to libraries, clubs, and societies, takes 
a pleasure in passing the booksellers’ with only a glance at the 
new books, and revels in the varied discomforts of lodgings and 
landladies? It is this capacity for limiting expenses which has 
often proved so disastrous to the women’s cause. If we wanted 
more, we might obtain more—on the principle, perhaps, of 
demand and supply. 

These are but random suggestions, mere gropings in the 
dark, but I address them to all secondary teachers, and to those 
in authority who, either as heads of schools or as members of 
school councils and committees, have it in their power to improve 
the position of assistant mistresses. S. E. M. 


BOGUS DEGREES FROM BOGLAND. 


HE following letter was forwarded to us for publication by 
Messrs. Paton. Comment is needless. Pigeons — or 
rather knaves and fools combined—there will always be, in spite 
of all warnings; but cannot the State of Illinois take measures 
to extirpate this University of rooks ? 


Trumera, Mountrath, Ireland. 
August 23, 1902. 


Private. 


DEAR S1R,—I can precure the following Degrees for suitable persons, 
Ladies or Gentlemen, from an University, and College, both in the 
State of Illinois, America: — LL.D., costing £13; Ph.D., £13; 
D.C.L., £13; D.D., £20; M.A., £8. 

These Degrees are not sold in the ordinary sense of the term, but the 
American authorities, like others, must live. 

I can give you a commission of £1 (one Pound) on each Degree, 
and 2s. 6d. fgr postage, total £1. 2s. 6d., which you can deduct before 
forwarding to me.— Yours truly, 

RICHD. BRERETON, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton. 


P.S.—Diplomas are sent direct from America.—R. B. 
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THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


(The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, tn accordance with a resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among tts members ‘‘ The 
Journal of Education ” ; but the ‘‘ Journal” is in mo other sense the 
organ of the Association, nor is the Association in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein. | 


THE raison d’étre of the A.M.A. is constantly proved by the revela- 
tion of fresh breaches of law and equity. Two instances have recently 
come to light in connexion with vacant head masterships. The 
Governors of ‘‘ Dasham” hope to attract applicants by the offer of a 
capitation fee of £1, the minimum allowed by the scheme being £2. 
‘* Quis custodiet custodes?” The Head Master of Dashboro’, retiring 
at Christmas, has informed all members of his staff that their appoint- 
ment necessarily terminates with his retirement. He is possibly 
ignorant of the connotation of ‘‘ Grantham,” and has never heard of the 
famous ‘‘ opinion” of the Commissioners that notice to leave is, under 
such circumstances, neither expedient nor legal. The ‘‘ opinion” was 
set at naught by the powers at Grantham ; the Charity Commissioners 
took no steps to convert the ‘‘ opinion ” into a legal decision ; and it is 
left to the A.M.A. to apply pressure by such means as are open toa 
society which represents the best elements in the teaching profession. 

Mr. F. S. Stevenson, whose name is now well known to assistant 
masters, has given notice of an important amendment to the Education 
Bill to this effect : that in any secondary schools hereafter established by 
the Local Authority the dismissal of the assistant masters shall lie 
with the Local Authority. On this matter assistant masters are not 
unanimous, for not a few argue that a corporation has no soul, and that 
eventually we shall get more justice from the benevolence of the indi- 
vidual head master ; but all will be glad that public attention should be 
directed to the existing insecurity of tenure, and the fatal insecurity of 
employment. If the proposed clause fails to pass, the discussion may 
pave the way for some arrangement more equitable than the existing one. 

Security of tenure is one of our objects, and every year we come 
nearer to our goal. Meanwhile it appears that a decreasing number of 
the rising generation consider assistant masterships worth securing. 
The fact is that the body of assistant masters has become self-conscious, 
and learnt the art of self-expression. The prospects of a teaching 
career are now well known ; hitherto they have been unknown, and 
omne ignotum pro magnifico. On this point our hard-worked President, 
Mr. J. C. Holland, will probably make some effective remarks in the 
paper which he is to read at the Conference on Training, to be held at 
Cambridge on the 14th inst. His subject is ‘‘ The Financial and other 
Economic Considerations connected with the Training of Teachers as 
affecting Assistant Masters.” The opener of the following discussion 
is Mr. F. Storr. The supply of capable teachers already falls short of 
the daily increasing demand, and young men cannot be expected to 
invest money in purely professional training, if they can look forward 
to nothing better than the uncertain tenure of a mastership worth, on 
the average, say £120, and, as a maximum, say £250, with a remote 
chance of a head mastership. 

In connexion with this it is interesting to note some remarks in the 
Report of the Board of Education for the year 1901-1902 under the 
section ‘‘ Inspection of Secondary Schools”: ‘* The inspectors have 
afforded abundant evidence of the difficulty of maintaining small board- 
ing schools, owing to the increased supply of day schools and the im- 
provement in means of transit. Still more striking is the almost 
universal inadequacy of the school funds for the attainment of a high 
state of efficiency. This is manifested especially in the lack of quali- 
fications and experience of the assistant staff and in the absence of pro- 
vision for teachers on retirement or superannuation.” By which 
method are the evils to be removed? Will the community increase the 
funds in order to attract teachers with better qualifications, or will 
teachers venture to raise their qualifications in the sure hope of in- 
ducing the public to increase the funds? Who is to make the frst 
move ? 

At the meeting of the British Association in Belfast Mr. Walsh, who 
with Mr. Tristram represented the A.M.A., made a strong impression 
by his forcible statement of the case for assistant masters, and the 
urgent need of higher remuneration and more efficient teachers, if 
education in England is to make any considerable advance. ‘‘ Here 
and there,” he said, ‘*‘ you may secure a few enthusiasts, but mission- 
aries are not as a rule to be found in battalions, and great is the company 
of good teachers that we require.” One obstacle, that many overlook, 
lies in the loftiness of the ideals which teachers set before them. In so 
far as our aims are commercial, and we offer an education which pays, 
we may rely on substantial commercial rewards ; but in so far as we 
take up the rôle of prophets we must be prepared tq receive the 
prophet’s reward. l , 

Two problems in connexion with registration are engaging our 
earnest attention. One is that of teachers excluded from the Register 
through lack of those prescribed academic qualifications which con- 
stitute one of the main differences between Column A and Column B. 


The Parliamentary Committee is trying to estimate the proportion of 
those likely to be excluded, by special inquiries in selected typical 
schools throughout the country. One may reasonably hope that the 
facts thus ascertained will have due weight with the Registration 
Council, and that they will be able to admit to Column B under the 
heading of ‘‘ exceptionally qualified ” those who can produce exceptional 
evidence cf their ability to teach. ` The other problem arises out of the 
regulation which stipulates that the three years of teaching in secondary 
schools must be the three years immediately preceding the application 
for registration. As a correspondent in the monthly Circular for 
October says, ‘‘ the primary question to settle in respect of any applicant 
is not how exactly he has spent the last three years, but whether he is 
a qualified secondary-school master, and he suggests that to have spent 
three years out of the preceding five in recognized schools would meet 
the case. The reasonableness and expediency of some such amend- 
ment needs no proof. 


NOTES ON THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


N encouraging feature of the proceedings of this year’s Church 
Congress was the prominence given, at the meeting devoted to 
‘* Bible Study,” to questions arising out of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism.” 
The Bishop of Salisbury, who opened the discussion, confined himself 
to those aspects of the matter which directly affect the devotional use 
of the Bible, and pointed his arguments by quoting from ‘‘ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology ” the hope expressed for the literary scribbler and 
sceptic turned colonist, that—‘‘ By this time he has tested his first 
plough, and studied his last chapter of St. John.” We have here ‘in 
a nutshell,” according ta Dr. Wordsworth, all the answer a practical 
man wants to the difficulties to faith raised by the ‘‘ Higher Criticism.” 
That is to say, all the Higher Critic really needs is experience of 
practical Mfe to bring him back to the devout study of the Fourth 
Gospel. Which is true—just as far as it goes. 

How much farther the real questions at issue go in practical life was 
fully, courageously, and not less reverently recognized in the admirable 
papers of the speakers who followed—Dr. Kirkpatrick, Prebendary 
Gibson, and Sir Arthur Hort. Sir Arthur Hort, speaking out of his 
experience as a Harrow master, argued warmly and cogently in favour 
of increased honesty in handling these matters in the teaching of boys. 
“It is undeniable that a large number of able men engaged in teaching, 
treat Scripture-lessons in a way entirely different from that in which they 
treat other lessons ; and the difference is best expressed by saying that 
in the former case they adopt an uncandid attitude. It is hard to see 
how such an attitude argues greater reverence to the God of Light.” 
So thought Bacon: ‘*‘ How shall I render unto the God of Truth the 
unclean sacrifice of a lie ?”’ 

That there are plausible arguments for temporizing Sir Arthur went 
on to admit ; but only that he might deal with them as all arguments 
that are plausible and nothing more deserve to be dealt with. ‘* If it 
is contended that a schoolmaster has no time for studying modern 
interpretations, and that these are in a fluid and unsettled state, it may 
be replied that a man trained as a schoolmaster is, (or will be when 
secondary education is organized,) ought, if any one, to be competent to 
sift and discern.” Nor is the objection that the results of criticism are 
too vague and inconsistent to be admitted. ‘‘ In this science, as in all 
others, random guesses are made which cast discredit on the labours 
of patient and sober research ; but it is precisely for that reason that 
we teachers are bound to show our pupils how to discriminate, even as 
in teaching natural science or languages we warn them against unsound 
hypotheses and uncritical criticism.” 

Other speakers carried the discussion into the field of primary 
education ; and Dr. King fairly took the bull by the horns by waving 
the syllabus for the diocese of Peterborough in the face of the meeting, 
and declaring that he supposed it was no better and no worse than the 
syllabus of any other diocese, but that for his part he could not teach 
his pupils on that syllabus without having to give explanations that 
would do more harm than good. ‘‘In the present distress it would be 
a great help to the clergy if some competent scholars would draw up a 
syllabus of the Old Testament for use in National schools, so that they 
might know what they were expected to teach.” 

This point was urged again next day by the Rev. Claude Parez 
(formerly one of H.M. Inspectors) at the end of the discussion on 
“The Duty of the Church in regard to Education.” He thought—and 
how many of us must agree with him !—that for the Church at the 
present moment the most urgent matter was not the polemical question 
of the rights of the denominations to teach their several tenets in the 
schools, but the arriving at some settlement of what the Church can 
honestly teach in regard to the authority and value of the different books 
of the Bible. ‘‘ We cannot teach the children the Bible as we taught 
it some years ago. I, personally, should feel a difficulty in examining 
in the Bible as I used to examine in it some years ago.” 

In the bulky reports of the Church papers these pertinent remarks of 
Dr. King and Mr. Parez occupy an insignificant share of space. From 
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the brief reports of the daily papers they drop out altogether. But 
they are good seed, and should bear good fruit. If the question is 
further developed at the next Church Congress, it might be well for the 
education of the country that all headmasters should be present. The 
honesty of the religious teaching given in schools is, without exception, 
the point that goes most directly to the roots of the morality of 
education, and it therefore concerns religiously even those who are 
technically opposed to religious teaching. 


CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


[Ztems for next month’s Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.] 


1 (and following Saturdays).—Froebel Society Classes, St. Martin’s 
Schools, Adelaide Place, Charing Cross. Apply to Secretary, 
Miss Noble. 
1.—Return forms for Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate Exam. 
I, 8, 15, 22, 29.— King’s College. Saturday Morning Lectures to 
Teachers (free). November 1, 15, 29, Prof. Hudson’s course 
on ‘‘ The Teaching of Mathematics,” at 10 a.m. November 
1, 8, 22, Mr. Adamson’s course on ‘* Comenius and the 
Beginning of Modern Educational Theory,” at 11.30 a.m. 
November 8, 15, Prof. Spiers’s course on ‘‘ The Practical 
Teaching of French,” at 10 a.m. 
ae Froebel Union. Return forms for Higher Certificate 
xam. 
hee forms for Institute of Chartered Accountants’ Preliminary 
xam. 
3-5-—Law Society Intermediate and Final Exams. 
4-6.—London University LL.D. Exam. 
§-—Dublin University (Trinity College) Entrance Exam. 
§-—London University M.D. Exam. Return forms. 
5-—Oxford Exams. for Women. B.Mus. and D.Mus. Exams. begin. 
6.—University College, London. ‘‘ The Rise of Naturalism, or the 
Romantic Movement in Poetry in the Eighteenth Century.” 
First of a Course by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, at 8 p.m. 
7.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Second Public Exam. Return 
forms and fees. 
7, 14, 21, 28.—Lectures on ‘‘ Some Problems of Social Science,” by 
A. L. Smith, M.A., at the Westminster Town Hall, Caxton 
Street, S.W., at 4.30 p.m. 
10.—Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
Intermediate Exam. l 
11.—London School Board. Apply to Clerk, Scholarship Exams., 
December. 
12.—College of Preceptors Evening Meeting. 
13.—Oxford Exams, for Women. Return forms for First Public Exam. 
Holy Scripture. 
13.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Return forms for First Public Exam. 
15.—College of Preceptors Council Meeting. 
I§.—Ireland, Intermediate Education Board. Last day for sending in 
lists of Students. 
15.—Post Prize Competitions for The Journal of Education. 
18.—Institute of Chartered Accountants. Send in forms for December 
Final Exam. 
18.—Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Mathematical Scholarship Exam. 
(about this date). 
22.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the December issue of The Journal of Education. 
23.— London University B.A. Pass List published. 
25-—Last day for sending in forms of application for Cambridge Com- 
bined College Scholarships. 
25 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the December issue of Zhe 
Journal of Education. 
27.—Birmingham, King Edward’s School Entrance Scholarship Exam. 
27.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Return forms for Responsions. 
28.—Froebel Society Lecture. ‘‘ The Correlation of School Subjects,” 
by Miss Emily Last. Dr. Williams’s Library at 8 p.m. 
30.—Surveyors’ Institution. Return forms for Preliminary Exams. 


Send in forms for December 


The December issue of The Journal of Education will be published 
on Saturday, November 29, 1902. 


HOLIDAY COURSES. 


NAAs.—November 5-December 16. Sloyd. Apply to Mr. John 
Cooke, 131 Percy Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

NANCY.—AII the year round, holidays included. French. Apply to 
Monsieur Laurent, rue Jeanne d'Arc 30, Nancy. 

Paris.—Christmas and Easter Holidays. French. Apply to W.G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, Isleworth. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


This school of the University of London reopens for the regular 
courses for both matriculated and non-matriculated students in the 
Faculties of Theology, Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, and Medicine, 
on October 2; the advanced classes for post-graduates began early in 
September. King’s College, which was the pioneer of the evening 
class movement in London, still retains this special feature, and under 
the new regulations of the University affords evening-class students the 
opportunity of preparing for degrees as internal students. In the 
Theological Faculty some adjustment’of the courses has been made, so 
as to enable students to prepare for the B.D. degree. The following 
free courses for teachers on Saturdays are advertised :—‘‘ The Teaching 
of Mathematics,” ‘* Theory of Education,” ‘* The Teaching of French,” 
“t Practical Physics,” and ‘* The Principles of Practical Physiology.” 


OXFORD. 


The chief event of the Vacation occurred just at the close of it, namely 
the great gathering to celebrate the Tercentenary of the Bodleian 
Library. The festival has been such a godsend to the newspapers in 
the slack season that a belated description three weeks after the event 
would be a gratuitous supertluity. I may just briefly record that there 
were three functions: the reception on October 7 in the Ashmolean ; 
the honorary degrees and addresses in the Sheldonian ; and the 
dinner in Christ Church, on October 8. The reception was a brilliant 
(if rather close packed) assemblage in an interesting and appropriate 
place: and for once, as a high dignitary remarked, the men outshone 
the women in the splendour of their robes. ‘I used to think,” said a 
Canon blazing with the Doctor’s scarlet, ‘that the Doctor’s gown was 
a fine sight; but he’s not in the same street with a Professor of the 
Sorbonne.” The honorary degrees (the list will be found below) were 
conferred, in a theatre hardly less packed than at the Encænia, on 
visitors from the United States and Canada and nearly every European 
country. The whole number of visitors was 211, and among them were 
representatives of 57 Universities, including every English, Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh foundation. 

At the end of the Long Vacation we have usually some losses to 
deplore among distinguished Oxford men of former days; but this year 
Fate has been so far merciful that there is only one such death to record 
—that of Canon Rawlinson, of Canterbury, who died on October 6, 
aged eighty-nine. He was Professor of Ancient History at Oxford in 
the comparatively dark ages of the professoriate, and was less distin- 
guished as a teacher than as editor of Herodotus and a copious writer 
on other subjects connected with Oriental history. 

The question of optional alternative for Greek in the University 
entrance examination will be raised, and probably settled, in Congrega- 
tion on November 11. It is understood that the opposition is being 
actively organized, but so far there has been no public discussion by 
pamphlets, letters, or fly-sheets, and very little real evidence, apart 
from rumours, as to how the votes will be cast. Misleading statements, 
like the phrase ‘abolition of Greek,” are occasionally heard in private 
discussion, even in quarters which should be better informed—and this, 
too, in defiance of the fact that among the supporters are several who 
cannot be charged with inditterence either to education or to Greek. 
But the strength of those opposed to any important change is un- 
doubtedly great ; and the power of fears, even if unreasonable, is always 
considerable in a question of this kind. Time will show. 

The only statute at present on the agenda of the University is one 
which is not likely to be opposed—namely, the measure for trans- 
ferring the control of the secondary training system from a Committee 
of the ‘“ Local ” Delegacy to a special Secondary Training Delegacy. 
Except the one point of the change in the administering body, there is 
no other innovation proposed. Under the stimulus of the Draft Order 
in Council on Registration, the work is rapidly growing; and it is 
generally recognized that a special Delegacy is the proper body to 
administer under the changed circumstances. 

The elections to Council will be over before this appears, as the day 
fixed is October 30. The nine retiring members are Dr. Bright, Dr. 
Merry, Mr. Heberden, for the Heads; Dr. Ince, Prof. Odling, Mr. 
Macan, for Professors; Mr. Gerrans, Mr. Matheson, Mr. Sidgwick, 
for Masters. It is still uncertain, at the time of writing, how many of 
these will be renominated and what new candidates may appear; still 
less can any one tell what the results will be of any contests. The 
only burning question that is imminent is that of Greek, and the 
elections will be over a fortnight before the discussion on Greek begins. 

Those who are interested in the training question are looking for- 
ward to the Conference to be held at Cambridge on November 14-15, 
in the hope that some progress may result from the discussion of 
schemes, and comparison of experience, among training instructors, 
theorists, administrators, inspectors, and practical head masters or 
assistant masters who have worked to promote secondary training, or 
themselves have given time to the study. Training has had a hard 
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struggle against the prejudice or indifference not only of the Universi- 
ties, but of the schools—particularly, perhaps, the oldest and most 
famous of the public schools. It is now beginning to emerge, and be 
accepted ; but it is still hardly beyond the experimental stage. The 
decisive stimulus has been the recent Order in Council, which prac- 
tically establishes training, as no aspirant to the profession will be blind 
enough to wreck his chances by failing to qualify for the Register. It 
is just at this point that a conference may be helpful, and we hope it 
may prove so at Cambridge. Oxford has been asked to send four 
representatives, and has made an excellent selection in appointing 
Mr. Warren (President of Magdalen), Mr. Matheson (Sccretary of the 
Joint Board), Mr. Wells (member of the Delegacy which administers 
the training scheme), and Mr. Keatinge (the Lecturer and Tutor in 
Education), to whom is mainly due the success of the scheme at 
Oxford. 

The appointment of Sir W. Anson to succeed (under another official 
title) to Sir John Gorst’s vacant post has given general satisfaction in 
Oxford. Before his election as member he had rendered many ser- 
vices to University administration, and there has been for many years 
no better Vice-Chancellor. Asan excellent man of business, a ready, 
= conciliatory, and persuasive speaker, quick in mastering detail, and 
fertile in expedients, he is likely to make a most efficient representative 
of the Board in the House of Commons. And, if his acquaintance with 
the complex and thorny subject of national education may, perhaps, 
be somewhat recent, his Oxford work will be by no means valueless in 
this regard, while as member of the Consultative Committee he will 
have already become familiar with at least a portion of the field. 

The following announcements have been made :— 

Encwnia for 1903 to be on Wednesday, June 24, 1903. 

Appointments.—The Warden of All Souls to be Secretary of the 
Board of Education; the Rev. H. C. Beeching (Balliol) to be Canon of 
Westminster; Mr. E. Waterhouse, Hon. M.A., to be Auditor to the 
University. The President of Magdalen, Mr. P. E. Matheson (Fellow 
of New College), Mr. J. Wells (Fellow and Tutor of Wadham), Mr. 
M. W. Keatinge, Lecturer and Tutor in Education (Exeter), to be 
representatives of the University to the Cambridge Conference on the 
Training of Teachers in Secondary Schools for Boys. 

Special Sunday evening preachers for the term: The Bishops of 
Oxford, Stepney, Wakefield, London, and Zanzibar, and the Head 
Muster of Rugby. 

Prof. F. P. Walton (Lincoln), B.A., Dean of the Law Faculty of 
M’Gill University, to represent the University of Oxford at the installa- 
tion of Dr. E. J. James as President of the North-Western University 
at Evanston, Chicago. i 

Honorary Degrees at the Bodleian Tercentenary :—To be Hon. 
D.C.L.: The Hon. Andrew Dickson White, Ambassador of the United 
States at Berlin, of Yale University; Prof. C. S. Minot, of Harvard 
University ; Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G., 
Chancellor of M’Gill University, High Commissioner for Canada; Dr. 
Frederick de Martens, Professor of International Law in the University 
of St. Petersburg, Privy Councillor, and Member of the Council of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Member of the Hague Arbitration 
Tribunal; Prof. Vinogradoff. 

To be Hon. D. Litt.: Conte Ugo Balzani, of the Accademia dei Lincei, 
Rome, and President of the Societa Romana di Storia Patria; Dr. 
J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Greek at Trinity College, Dublin ; 
De. J. H. Canteld, Librarian of Columbia University; Mr. J. W. 
Clark, M.A., Registrary of the University of Cambridge ; Mr. E. J. H. 
Jenkinson, M.A., University Librarian, Cambridge; Geheimrat Dr. 
von Laubmann, Director of the Munich Library ; M. Omont, of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Membre de Institut de France; 
Geheim-Regierungsrat Dr. E. Sachau, of the Royal Academy, Berlin ; 
Hofrat Dr. J. Schipper, Rector of Vienna University; Dr. S. G. 
de Vries, of Leyden University Library; Mr. G. F. Warner, M.A., 
Assistant Keeper of MSS., British Museum; Prof. A. F. West, of 
Princeton University. 

Elections :—Mr. R. J. E. Tiddy (Scholar of University) to a Classical 
Fellowship at University College; Mr. W. H. Beveridge (Exhibitioner 
Balliol) to a Stowell Civil Law Fellowship at University College. 

Special Lectures:—The Taylorian Lecture for 1902, by Mr. J. F. 
Kelly, November 5. Dr. M. A. Stein (Indian Educational Service) to 
lecture. Mr. C. S. Loch, Secretary of the London Charity Organiza- 
tion Society will give the Dunkin Lectures in Sociology at Manchester 
College (on Wednesdays at 5) on ‘* Methods of Poor Relief and Social 
Improvement, in relation to Social Obligation and Economics.” The 
Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A., Case Lecturer in Comparative Religion, 
will lecture at Manchester College (Fridays, 4.30) on ‘‘ Ideas of a 
Future Life: Lower Forms.” 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The event of the month has been the gift of Lord Acton’s Library to the 
University by Mr. John Morley. No monument to the memory of the late 
Regius Professor of Modern History could be more worthy or more wel- 
come ; and it has been received with grateful enthusiasm in Cambridge. The 
great collection of ‘‘ material for a history of Liberty, the emancipation 
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of Conscience from Power, and the gradual substitution of Freedom 
for Force in the government of men,” will require a worthy building to 
contain it. Sites are not wanting, and, maybe, the means to build will 
also be forthcoming, though the source of these is as yet undiscovered. 

The out-going Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Ward, was able to announce 
that His Majesty had graciously given his patronage to the University 
Association, whose main purpose is to further the better endowment of 
the University. He indicated a speedy renewal of the efforts of the 
Association to meet our many and urgent needs. The provision of an 
Acton Library building furnishes a new object for these efforts, and one 
which may appeal to those who are interested in the literary rather 
than the scientific departments of our activity. 

An annual lecture has been founded at Newnham College, in memory 
of the late Dr. Henry Sidgwick. The first lecturer will be the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, and the first lecture will be given at the college on 
November 29, at 5 p.m., on ‘‘The Philosophic Life among the 
Ancients.” 

A Conference of representatives of the Universities and other educa- 
tional bodies will be held in the Senate House on November 14 and 15 
to consider the question of the training of teachers in secondary schools 
for boys, as affected by recent legislation. Sir Richard Jebb, Dr. 
Butler, Dr. Keynes, Mr. O. Browning, Mr. C. A. E. Pollock, and 
Dr. S. S. F. Fletcher will represent the University of Cambridge. 

The Hon. C. A. Parsons, F.R.S., whose improvements in the steam 
turbine have gained him a high repute as a scientific engineer, has been 
elected an Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, of which he was 
formerly a scholar. Mr. Parsons was 11th Wrangler in 1877, anc 
rowed in the first Lady Margaret boat. 

The seven hundredth meeting of the Natural Science Club was 
celebrated by a festival dinner on October 18 in Downing College. 
Many old members who now hold eminent positions in the scientific 
world foregathered for the occasion. 

Of the freshmen entered this term, 125 have elected to study 
medicine. The new Medicine Schools are approaching completion, and 
form an imposing pile in Downing Street. The Squire Law Library is 
rising opposite, and the Geological and Botanical Buildings are almost 
ready for occupation. 

The new, or rather restored and augmented, organ in St. John’s 
College Chapel will be opened with a special service and a recital by 
Sir Walter Parratt, Master of the King’s Musick, on November 4. 

The following elections and appointments are announced :—Dr. 
Hobson, Christ’s, and Mr. H. C. Comber, Pembroke, to be Proctors ; 
Mr. W. J. Corbett, King’s, and Mr. A. G. Peskett, Magdalene, to 
be Pro-Proctors ; Dr. Stanton to be Assessor to the Regius Professor 
of Divinity, and Dr. D. MacAlister Assessor to the Regius Professor 
of Physic; Dr. Sweete to be Lady Margaret’s Preacher; Mr. J. B. 
Peace, Emmanuel, to be Demonstrator of Mechanism; Mr. R. C. 
Punnett, Caius, to be Demonstrator of Comparative Anatomy and to 
be Fellow of his college; Mr. A. Berry, King’s, and Mr. A. S. 
Ramsey, Magdalene, to be Moderators in the Mathematical Tripos ; 
Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, to be Clark Lecturer in English 
Literature at Trinity College; Mr. R. P. Gregory, St. John’s, to be a 
Demonstrator of Botany; Mr. A. E. A. W. Smyth, Mr. P. V. Bevan, 
Mr. O. W. Richardson, and Mr. F. J. Pollock to be Fellows of 
Trinity; Mr. R. Appleton, Trinity, and Mr. R. F. Scott, St. John’s, 
to be Almoners of Christ’s Hospital; Mr. J. H. Flather, Emmanuel, to 
be a Governor of Thetford School; Mr. D. H. S. Cranage, King’s, 
to be Secretary for Local Lectures in the place of Dr. R. D. Roberts, 
now a Registrar of the University of London; the Rev. H. Lowther 
Clarke, St. John’s, to be D.D. Aonorts causa, on his election to the 
Bishopric of Melbourne ; Mr. A. J. Wallis, Corpus, to be a University 
member of the Borough Council. 


WALES. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, together with a distinguished company, 
including the Bishops of St. David’s, Llandaff, Bangor, Exeter, the 
Suffragan Bishop of Swansea, and the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford 
and Cambridge, assembled at Lampeter at the beginning of the 
month to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of St. David’s College. 
St. David’s College, Lampeter, was founded by Bishop Burgess— 
whose portrait now adorns the walls of the College hall with that 
of Dean Llewellin, the first Principal—in 1822, to educate and suitably 
prepare candidates for Holy Orders. It was at first intended to erect the 
college at Llanddewibrefi, where, according to tradition, St. David, 
the patron saint of Wales, confuted the Pelegian heresy. King George 
gave £1,000 to the building funds from his privy purse, the Govern- 
ment made a grant of £6,000, the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, with which the college is now affiliated, gave £200 each. 
Through the liberality of Mr. J. S. Harford, of Falcondale, father of 
the present Mr. Harford, the college was secured for Lampeter instead 
of Llanddewibrefi, and was opened in March, 1827, though students 
were not admitted until the following year. In that year King 
George IV. granted the college its first charter, which states that the 
object of the institution is to educate and suitably prepare candidates 
for Holy Orders. 

(Continued on page 740.) 
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New York Life Insurance Company. 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL COMPANY. 
(FOUNDED 1841.) 


Chief Office for Great Britain and Ireland—tTrafalgar Square, W.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS... ___... £59,743,837. 
LAST YEAR'S INCOME .-. £14,548, 968. 


SAFE INVESTMENT on remunerative terms. 

LIFE INSURANCE at the lowest rates consistent with absolute 
safety. 

LIFE PENSIONS at rates not surpassed by any other office. 


THE BEST METHOD OF SAVING. 
LIFE INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT COMBINED. 


A Teacher, age 30, deposits $8. 11d. per week with the New York Life 
Insurance Company. The Teacher's family receive £300 if death occurs before 
age 50 is reached. 

At Age 50 several Options of Settlement are open : 


I. Receive Cash amounting to £458 14s., having made a gain of 
£150. 178. 4d. 


II. Become insured for £825 without further payment of premiums. 
III. Receive an Annuity for Life at the rate of 12s. 6d. per week. 


1V. Become insured for £360 and receive Annuity for Life at the 
rate of 7s. per week. 


_ any person desiring to invest, insure, or to provide a pension for 
life, can obtain full particulars from either the Head Office for Great 
Britain and Ireland, or— 

C. D. CRISP, Agency Director, or 


Trafalgar Buildings, (Southern District), 
Trafalgar Sguare, W.C. 71 and 72 Piccadilly, W. 


N.B.—Good men, seeking salaried appointments, can obtain full 
particulars from either of the above-named. 


T. A. ORGAN, Agency Superintendent, 


Demy Svo, paper covers, 348 pp., with ruled paper at end for notes, price 28, 6d. 


MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES, AND STORISS. 
By FRANCES anp EMILY LORD. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, Lupcate Hitt, E.C. 


ROBERT BOYLE, 


INVENTOR AND SANATARIAN, 
(Founder of the Profession of Ventilation Engineering.) 
By LAWRENCE SAUNDERS. 

Price 10s. 6d. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 


‘* Ropert Boyve was the author of many brilliant inventions.”—Academy. 


** A little book with much in it to suggest thoughts. It is a biographical sketch of 
the two Bov gs, father and son, who have made their names famous by their system 
of ventilation. More enthusiastic, simple-hearted men it would be hard tofind. The 
history of their lives, their genius, and their inventions is most interesting.” — Life. 

‘ The record of an earnest, energetic and untiring life; a life governed by high 
principle and devoted to noble ends. Self-culture and help to others were his most 
marked traits. He was foremost in all social and sanitary movements. "—Sanitary 
Engineering. 

‘*RonertT Boyce bore a distinguished name in science, and proved himself worthy 
of it."— Edinburgh Courant. 


“ A man of indubitable inventive genius, and strong philanthropic zeal.” —Scotsman. 


* A sketch—rather too brief—of the lives of Ronert Boyte, father and son, who 
have brought the question of ventilation and sanitation to a science by the discoveries 
of their inventive genius.” —Christian World. 


** A bright story of true Christian heroism. As we read through these pages of the 

almost insurmountable difficulties overcome by the Bovis, father and son; of the good 
done; the sanitation achieved ; the inventions perfected ; we see men whose sole aim 
was to serve God, benefit mankind, and whose example should be held up to all our 
boys beginning life.” —CArststian, 
- ** An excellently written biography of the eminent inventor and philanthropist, 
Rosert Bovte. . he work is practically a biography of the late ROBERT 
BovLe and of his son Ronert, who is still living and carrying on his father's great 
work as a sanitary engineer. Both are characters such as Samuel Smiles might well 
apply his genius to describing.” —H ull Express. 


[ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LrbD., 
64 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON ; 
And at GLasGow, PARIS, BERLIN, and New YORK. 


MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HLEMBNTARY GHOMBTRY. Comprising the substance 
of Euclid, Book I., 1-48; Book III., 1-34; and Book IV., 1.-5. 
By W. M. BAKER, M.A., Head Master of the Military and Civil 
Department of Cheltenham College, and A. A. BOURNE, M.A., 
Senior Mathematical Master at the same College. Also Book I., 
separately, Is. 

This volume is written on the lines recommended by a Committee of 
the Mathematical Association which was formed at the suggestion of the 
British Association for the purpose of making reforms in the teaching of 
Elementary Mathematics. 


* Avolume containing the substance of Euclid, Rook Il. and the rest of Book IU., 
and Books V1. and XI., is in the press, and will published shortly. 


Crown 870, with or without Answers, 35. 


BXAMPLES IN ALGHBRA. By C. O. Tuckey, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse, late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

These Examples are intended to provide a complete course of Elemen- 
tary Algebra for classes in which the book-work is supplied by the 
Teacher. In the choice of the subjects included in their arrangement, 
the recommendations of the Committee on the Teaching of Mathematics 
appointed by the Mathematical Association have been followed through- 


out. 

; Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNHRS. 
By ALFRED LopGE, M.A., late Fereday Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Oxford, Professor of Pure Mathematics at the Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill. With an Introduction 
by Sir OLIVER Lopce, D.Sc., F.R.S., LL.D., Principal of the 
University of Birmingham. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown $o, 25. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By D.S. Mac- 
NAIR, Ph.D. (Würzburg), B.Sc. (London), late Lecturer in 
Chemistry at the East London Technical College, and the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College. 


This book is intended to provide a Second Year's Course in Practical Science for 
popri who have already gone through a course of Laboratory Work in Elementary 

hysics. The aim of the author has been to lead the beginner in Chemistry by a 
series of simple and logically connected experiments, chiefly of a quantitative nature, 
to an understanding of some of the most important principles of the science and of 
the methods of investigation by which they have been established. Beginning 
with a study of the changes which take place in the rusting of iron, the student is 
led on to the investigation of the composition of air and water, and so to the chem- 
ical cnanges that occur in the burning of a candle, in the conversion of chalk into 
quicklime, and in the action of common acids upon metals. The book will be found 
Specially well suited for use in Irish Intermediate Schools, covering as it does the 
whole of the scheme outlined in the circulars of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, 

Great care has been taken to give very full directions for the fitting up of apparatus 
and the performance of the experiments, while the numerous illustrations, nearly all 
of which have been specially prepared for this work, are taken from photographs of 
the actual apparatus, and will therefore be found a reliable guide to the teacher 
whose experience of this kind of work is limited. 

A considerable portion of the experiments are new, and every care has been taken 
to devise apparatus which shall be at once inexpensive and simple enough to be fitted 
up Ri young pupils, and yet capable of giving sufficiently accurate quantitative 
results. 


Works by C. P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P. 


HNGLISH GRAMMAR. Including Grammatical Analysis. 
177-182nd Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A SHORTER BNGLISH GRAMMAR. With copious and 
carefully graded Exercises, containing the pith of the ‘* English 
Grammar,” with fewer minutize and more Exercises. 62-66th 
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For many years the work of the college was confined to those 
branches of. study and kindred subjects which were named in the 
charter of 1828, namely, theology, the Welsh, Hebrew, Latin, and 
Greek languages, and chemistry. But, in course of time, as the number 
of students increased, a strong desire was expressed for power to grant 
a degree as a recognition of merit to successful students. In 1852 a 
royal charter was granted giving power to grant the degree of B.D. ; 
and the degree of B.A. was added under the charter of 1865. In 
_ 1880 the college was the first to be admitted to the privileges of 
an affiliated college to the University of Oxford, with a view to pre- 
paring students for the examinations of Oxford University. The 

onours courses at St. David’s College have been remodelled on the 
lines of the corresponding examinations at Oxford. In 1883 the college 
was afhliated to the University of Cambridge upon conditions analogous 
to those of affiliation at Oxford. Since the B.A. charter the college 
steadily progressed both in popularity and efficiency. The remarkable 
increase in the number of students which took place in the time of 
Principal Jayne rendered two things necessary—an increase in the 
teaching staff, and the provision of additional accommodation for the 
undergraduates. In a few years was seen the erection of the Canterbury 
Buildings, so called in honour of Archbishop Benson, who laid the 
foundation stone. In 1884 the College Board founded the College 
School. The first Head Master was Mr. J. Lloyd Williams, M.A., who 
was succeeded by the Rev. T. M. Evans, M.A.; the present Head 
Master being the Rev. W. LI. Footman, M.A. In 1894 Sir John 
T. D. Llewelyn gave £5,000 to the college. The interest on this 
sum is employed in maintaining the W. D. Llewelyn Memorial 
Scholarship of £50 per annum at St. David’s College, and the Dillwyn 
Llewelyn Memorial Studentships, held by graduates of St. David’s 
College who have availed themselves of the scheme of affiliation with 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The list of Principals and Vice-Principals who have been associated 
with the college from its foundation until the present day is as 
follows :—Dean Llewellin, Principal, 1827-1878; Bishop Ollivant, 
Vice-Principal, 1827-1843; Bishop Harold Browne, Vice-Principal, 
1844-1850 ; the Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D., Vice-Principal, 
1850-1862: Bishop Perowne, Vice-Principal, 1862-1872; Dean 
Davey, Vice-Principal, 1872-1896 ; Bishop Jayne, Principal, 1879- 
1886; Bishop Ryle, Principal, 1886-1888; Archdeacon Edmondes, 
Principal, 1889-1892 ; Bishop Owen, Principal, 1892-1897 ; Principal 
Gent, and the Rev. LI. T. M. Bebb, M.A., the present Principal. 

Dr. Blake Odgers, Recorder of Plymouth, has recently delivered a 
series of interesting and instructive lectures on subjects in law, in con- 
nexion with the Faculty of Law in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. At the beginning of the session, he gave the inaugural 
address on ‘‘ The Work of the School of Law.” He said that, if the 
school did nothing else than teach the future practitioners of Wales to 
think and to express themselves clearly and in their proper order, 
whether in speech or in letters of instruction or recitals of title deeds, 
that School of Law would have done the State a service, and have 
saved much public time. It was a matter of regret that the laity 
neglected the study of law. The law of England was worthy of study. 
To England the whole world had come for lessons of the law of free- 
dom, and should they pretend that this, their birthright, was of no 
value? The study of the law was of great value as an educational 
factor, and he would place it next to mathematics and classics as a 
training for the mind. The progress and well-being of the nation 
depended upon its legal system. A school of law should not be a 
training-ground for future lawyers only, but should open its doors to all 
future citizens of the State. He advised the women students to study 
law, for they, too, would find it useful in their after life. The work of 
research called for more labourers, and they were sadly in need of a 
good modern text-book upon this subject. tt was possible that foreign 
nations might have found a true solution of some ditticulties which still 
troubled them in England, anc he would suggest that they should get 
up a comparative history of the law of modern nations, and also embark 
upon a quest of the ancient laws of Wales. Our law-making was at 
present at a low ebb. It turned out a vast quantity of material, but it 
was poor stuff. The present condition of our law was a bar to the real 
study of it. Much could be done by the Law School in giving to law a 
lucid expression and scientific arrangement. 

Sir Alfred Thomas, M.P., presided at the annual meeting of the 
Welsh University Association for the Furtherance of Social Work 
(Cardiff Branch). The first annual report, read by the Hon. Secretary 
(Miss Lilian Howells), stated that the membership of the women’s clubat 
the settlement in Portmanmoor Road, Splott, was forty-five, of the girls’ 
club thirty-five, and of the boys’ club forty-five, while the men’s club 
is in a transitional stage. Sewing, singing, drill, wood-carving, and the 
three R's were taught, the idea being to promote the artisan and trades- 
man spirit rather than to make lads indifferent clerks. A holiday fund 
is in contemplation. Mr. H. M. Thompson (the Treasurer of the 
University College), in moving the adoption of the report, touched 
upon the self-sacrifice of one of the college staff in leaving his home 
in the country to take up his home near the centre of the Association’s 
work. The reports were adopted. Lord Tredegar was elected President 
for next year. 


The report of the Council of the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, for the year ended June 30 has been issued, and shows that the 
number of students at the beginning of the Michaelmas term, 1901, was 
476. It alsocontains extracts from the reports submitted by the heads 
of the various departments. In October, 1901, the Faculty of Law was 
inaugurated, and the result of the year’s work confirms the opinion 
entertained that there existed in the Principality an urgent need for a 
University training in law, chiefly intended for members of the legal 
profession, but suitable also for all students who desired to study the 
methods of law and legislation. Twelve lectures on English law 
relating to commerce were given at Swansea from January to April, and 
a similar course at Llanelly. 


SCOTLAND. ` 


The winter session of the Universities has begun, and, following an 
old custom, several of the Arts Professors in Edinburgh have given, or 
attempted to give, special introductory lectures on subjects related to 
the work of their chairs. These lectures are open to the public, and 
the Professors have found them a convenient means of speaking about 
their own studies, or the general work of the University, to a larger 
audience than that of the class-room. The delivery of them has also 
had the advantage of increasing the ordinary citizen’s interest in the 
University by enabling him to know something of its teachers and their 
methods and opinions Edinburgh and St. Andrews are the only 
Universities in which the custom has been maintained in recent years, 
and this year the lectures given in Edinburgh have been so seriously 
interrupted by the disgraceful rowdyism of a section of the students 
that the Professors can hardly be expected to continue the practice in 
future sessions. It is to be hoped, however, that the advantages of the 
custom may be secured in some other way—for instance, by a series of 
free lectures once a month, such as, during recent years, has been 
successfully given in Glasgow. 

In his introductory lecture at Edinburgh, Professor Laurie discussed 
the work of the Commission on Physical Training, which has recently 


, been taking evidence in Scotland, and the English Education Bill. 


With excellent common sense he pointed out that it was possible to 
give too much attention to physical training and too little attention to 
physique. Physical training without a good physical basis would come 
to nothing. Commenting on the Education Bill, he strongly defended 
the measure from an educational point of view. Speaking as an 
educationist, he said deliberately that no Education Bill had ever been 
laid before the British Parliament so wide-reaching in its probable 
effects and so likely to promote the highest educational interests 
of Great Britain as the Bill which is at present before the House of 
Commons, and he defied any man who looked at the question from a 
purely educational point of view to hold any other opinion. 

At St. Andrews Principal Donaldson discussed the work of the Car- 
negie Trust, explained the pressing needs of the University, and gave an 
historical account of its endowments. Prof. Edgar, on his induction to 
the Chair of Education at St. Andrews, gave an inaugural lecture on 
“ Scottish Education,” and similar inaugural lectures were given at 
Glasgow by Prof. Latta, of the Logic Chair, on ‘‘ The Old Mysticism 
and the New Pluralism”; and at Aberdeen by Prof. Baillie, of the 
Moral Philosophy Chair, on ‘‘ The Relation of the Individual Thinker 
to the History of Philosophy.” At St. Andrews much interest has 
been taken in Mr. Haldane’s first series of Gifford Lectures, a portion 
of which has just been delivered to large audiences. 

Mr. Carnegie has been installed as Rector of St. Andrews, and has 
given a characteristic address on ‘‘ The Industrial Ascendency of the 
World.” At the other three Universities rectorial contests are in 
progress, with the usual amount of good-natured undergraduate rioting. 
The candidates at Glasgow are Mr. Morley and Mr. Wyndham, at 
Aberdeen Mr. Asquith and Mr. Ritchie, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and at Edinburgh Sir Robert Finlay and Sir Edward Grey. 

Mr. Carnegie has given £1,500 to St. Andrews for the foundation of 
a Union for the women students. 

A public meeting of professional and business men who disapprove 
of the recent regulations of the Scotch Education Department regarding 
modern languages in the Leaving Certificate Examinations, has been 
held at Glasgow. At this meeting resolutions were passed condemning 
the regulations in so far as they enforce Latin on all candidates for the 
Leaving Certificate who take two foreign modern languages, and in so 
far as they make it impossible for candidates to obtain the Certificates 
by taking two modern languages (instead of Latin and one other 
language) along with English and mathematics. In the opinion of the 
meeting the present regulations will have the effect either of lowenng 
‘t the high standard otherwise obtainable” in modern languages, or of 
causing ‘‘ over-pressure in the struggle to attain that standard.” A 
committee has been appointed to give effect to the resolutions, and this 
committee is intended to be ‘‘the nucleus of an association whose aim 
will be to secure for modern languages in all educational tests that 
equality with ancient languages which is due to their value and 
importance.” 

(Continued on page 742.) 
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IRELAND. 


The Board of Trinity College, Dublin, are about to erect a new 
laboratory for electrical and mechanical engineering, a building which 
is necessary if the School of Engineering is to keep pace with the ex- 
tended scientific requirements of the present day. A new Lecturer in the 

ractice of Electrical Engineering has also been appointed—Mr. Tatlow, 

.E.—as practical engineer to supplement the theoretical teaching in 
electricity given by Mr. Thrift, the Professor of Experimental Physics. 
The laboratory will have all the necessary equipment. All students of 
engineering will be required to study, up to a certain stage, electrical 
engineering, while those devoting themselves specially to this branch 
will do so in their third year. An optional fourth year’s course will 
enable students to take special diplomas in electrical engineering. The 
mechanical engineering work will be under the direction of Mr. Tilly, 
Assistant to the Professor of Engineering. 

This step to develop the science teaching of Trinity College is in the 
right direction. There are likely to be large openings shortly in Ireland 
for scientific men as science teachers and in manufactures and other 
commercial enterprises. It would be well if the Board would also en- 
deavour to improve the teaching of natural science. At the recent 
Science Conference at Alexandra College, Prof. Howes dwelt strongly 
on the deplorable condition of natural science in Ireland. In Trinity 
College the biological teaching has been in a deficient state for some 
time. Inthe Queen’s Colleges one hapless lecturer is expected to teach 
zoology, botany, geology, paleontology, crystallography, and anything 
else that may be placed in the category of natural science. In the 
Royal College of Science, Stephen’s Green, an institution which is in a 
transition state, and is destined to be the centre of scientific research 
and instruction in connexion with the Department of Agriculture and 
Industries, the biology at present taught is of a technical kind required 
in practical nee to agriculture. Students of the Royal Uni- 
versity and others find it thus almost impossible to receive any adequate 
teaching or laboratory facilities in biology. At the same time, teachers 
of the subject will soon be required in considerable numbers for the 
science courses in general and agricultural schools. 

At the recent celebration of the Tercentenary of the Bodleian Library, 
Trinity College, Dublin, was represented by Dr. Mahatty, Prof. Bury, 
and Prof. L. C. Purser—all on the classical side—and Dr. Abbott as 
Librarian, while Mr. T. W. Lyster represented the very successful 
National Library of Ireland, an institution which, with a scandalously 
poor provision from Government, has been made an immense boon and 
means of culture to vast numbers of students and other readers, mainly 
through Mr. Lyster’s skill and indefatigable zeal and helpfulness. Mr. 
Bury, the distinguished scholar, and Professor of Greek in Trinity 
Buen Dublin, was among those who received honorary degrees at 

xford. 

All the associations connected with secondary education have in the 
course of the last eight weeks sent in suggestions and resolutions to the 
Intermediate Board, that body having said, when declining to form a 
Consultative Committee of Heads of Schools, that they would be glad 
to receive recommendations from teachers, and that these should reach 
them by November 1, shortly after which date they would commence 
the drawing up of their rules and programme for 1904. The general 
feeling among the heads of schools is one of great dissatisfaction with 
the present arrangements, owing to their complexity and the undue 
amount and difficulty of the work they entail. The six subjects a pass 
in all of which is necessary for a pass in the examination are, by the 
system of grouping adopted, all subjects requiring a good deal of work. 
The greater quantity of. original work in mathematics and of translation 
and composition at sight in languages now required increases the 
difficulty. In the three higher examinations, also, there are distinct 
Pass and Honour examinations, and the pupils, after the Preparatory 
Grade, are compelled to take up some special group of studies. All 
these regulations (to which may be added the expensive laboratories 
required in science) are exceedingly difficult, especially for small and 
poor schools, which abound in Ireland. To other grievances have now 
been added the numerous failures in the Preparatory and Junior grades 
at the examinations in June. Only about 50 per cent.—if as much—of 
those entering passed. The Boards had previously announced that 
‘* All the questions on the Pass Examination papers shall be of sucha 
character as to be capable of being answered by a student of average 
ability, fairly well taught. The Pass papers will be specially revised with 
this view.” No such revision appears to have been made. Some of the 
poper were quite unsuitable to school pupils. The marking may have 

een severe, or the difficulty of the courses may have caused the 
failures, which have had a demoralizing effect on both teachers and 
pupils everywhere. 

The Teachers’ Guild, in their memorial, dwell on these results, and 
especially note the failures in drawing. They also object to the 
system of only permitting students to take one group, as the average 
boy or girl usually has no special talent for special subjects, and the 
system leads to injustice. They hold that the modern literary course 
is too difficult ; that the mathematical course should include at least 
one foreign language ; that in the three higher grades drawing should 
be separated from science; that the results of the examinations should 


be published as heretofore, in pamphlet form, but with only the 
examination numbers of the pupils given; and that the papers in 
English composition should be judged by two independent examiners. 

he Protestant Schoolmasters’ Rescciation agree with most of these 
recommendations. They also ask that a system allowing greater 
freedom to individual schools shall be adopted, and object to special- 
ization in groups earlier than the Senior Grade. They ask that teachers 
should be allowed to present their pupils for pass in any grade they 
think suitable. They object to the difficulty of the courses, and of 
certain books. 

The Association of Catholic Head Masters dwell on the too great 
difficulty of the courses, the examinations and the conditions of 
passing, and on the inconvenience to schools and injustice to pupils 
arising from the system of grouping. They object to all subjects being 
assigned equal marks irrespective of their value and importance, an 
to certain books placed on the course as unsuitable. The Association 
also adopted the suggestions made by certain convents through their 
Convent Schools Committee, that separate courses (in some degree) 
should be set for girls, in which music, needlework, and practical 
domestic economy should have a place. Were this adopted, it would 
be likely to lower the standard of girls’ education throughout the 
country. The Protestant Head Mistresses’ Associations are also about 
to send in criticisms and suggestions. 

The Science Conference recently held at Alexandra College is 
to bear permanent fruit. On the invitation of Mr. W. M. Hiller, 
Organizer of Science Teaching under the National Board, an Associa- 
tion of Teachers is proposed to be founded for the special study of 
educational methods. 


SCHOOLS. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—The new Grammar School for Girls was 
opened by the Marquis of Granby, Lord-Lieutenant of the County ; Sir 
Charles McLaren, M.P., and Sir William Abney took part in the 
ceremony. The school building is designed to accommodate 180 
pupils, and the head mistress’s house will provide room for the staff 
and 38 boarders. 

CARLISLE HIGH SCHOOL FoR Gir-s.—M. E. Harris and W. E. 
Waddell have obtained Higher Certificates. M. E. Harris gained 
distinction in English, and both were distinguished in Botany, M. E. 
Harris being awarded the Somerville Prize; she has also gained the 
Westmorland County Council Major Scholarship and a University 
scholarship at Aberystwyth. Miss Frost has left the school, and Miss 
Longridge has taken her place. 

Ciry OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual distribution of 
prizes was held on October 8. The Lord Mayor, accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress and Sheriffs, attended in full state, and, on their arrival, 
were received by the School Chairman and Committee. The pro- 
ceedings opened with the report of the Head Mistress, who stated that, 
for the first time, open scholarships were gained this year for Newnham, 
Holloway, and Westfield Colleges, and quoted extracts from the report 
on the annual examination by the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
which gave evidence of the general efficiency of the school. After the 
report the pupils sang some part songs, and, subsequently, the prizes 
were distributed by the Lady Mayoress. The successes in public ex- 
aminations recorded during the year, in addition to the open scholarships 
above-mentioned, included : five Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Higher Certificates and three Letters, with two distinctions in English 
and one in French; twelve Lower Certificates, with twenty-two First 
Classes in the several subjects. Cambridge Higher Local Examin- 
ation: L. M. Elligott (Group B, First Class, distinguished in Latin 
and French; Group C, Second Class, distinguished in Arithmetic ; 
Group H, First Class; gained a prize of the value of £3. 10s.); 
B. E. Allpress (Group B, First Class, distinguished in German ; 
Group C, Third Class); E. M. L. Griffiths (Group B, Second Class ; 
Group C, Third Class; Group H, Second Class) ; È. Jasper (Group C, 
Second Class, distinguished in Arithmetic ; Group E, Second Class). 
Six girls passed the London Matriculation in the First and four in the 
Second Division, and, on the result, E. Stroude gained a St. Dunstan’s 
Exhibition. E. M. L. Griffiths passed the London Intermediate Arts 
and E. Jasper the London Intermediate Science Examination. Société 
Nationale des Professeurs de Français en Angleterre : M. R. Mosbach 
Amy, Prize for Essay and Honourable Mention for Conversation ; 
B. E. Allpress, Honourable Mention for Reading and Dictation ; L. M. 
Elligott, Honourable Mention for Narration and Essay. The Certifi- 
cates gained for music included a Special Certificate for pianoforte 
playing in the Local Centre Examination of the Associated Board 
R.A.M. and R.C.M. ; and, in the Royal Drawing Society’s Examina- 
tion, thirty-three Honours and forty-eight Pass Certificates were gained. 

EDGBASTON CHURCH COLLEGE.—An entertainment was given on 
Saturday afternoon by the girls of the Edgbaston Church School, at 
their college in Calthorpe Road, before a crowded audience, in aid of 
the Birmingham Children’s Hospital. The first part of the programme 
consisted of scenes from ‘‘ Cranford,” a short play in which the Pa 
formers thoroughly entered into the spirit of the piece. Scenes from 
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‘ Alice through the Looking-Glass ” followed, the younger members 
of the school taking the characters. 

HELENSBURGH.—The formal opening of the new buildings and the 
distribution of the prizes of last session took place in the Lecture Hall 
of the school on the afternoon of Saturday, October 11. There was a 
large attendance of ladies and gentlemen. Principal Lindsay, D.D., 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, presided. He acknowledged the 
encouragement and support which the inhabitants of Helensburgh had 

iven to the Directors in their scheme for developing the school. The 
Rev. Dugald Butler, Edinburgh, presented the prizes and gave a highly 
interesting address on the history of Saint Bude. After songs by the 
singing class, Miss Renton, Head Mistress, made a short speech in 
which she indicated certain features in the buildings worthy of attention. 
Thereafter, the buildings were thrown open for inspection. The school, 
which is splendidly situated and stands in large grounds, has excellent 
class-rooms, well lighted and well ventilated ; studio, music-rooms, 
mistresses’ rooms, dining hall, cloak-rooms, &c. There is a very fine 
lecture hall with lofty open timber roof; the hall itself will seat three 
hundred people, and there is besides, a spacious, raised platform at one 
end of it. Within the grounds is a specially levelled and thoroughly 
drained hockey field. The architect of the buildings was Mr. A. N. 
Paterson, A.R.I., B.A., Glasgow, for whose taste in choice of colouring 
and artistic decoration there was nothing but praise from all present. 

JERSEY, VICTORIA COLLEGE.—The Kings Gold Medals went this 
year—for Mathematics to T. W. Dickson; for Modern Languages to 
H. K. Simonet. The gold medal for French, given by the States of 
Jersey, was won by C. F. Balleine, and the King’s Prize for English 
History by H. K. Simonet. O. D. Bennett passed into Sandhurst sixth 
direct from the school at the last Army Entrance Examination. 
A. B. de Veulle and C. F. Colson both obtained assistant clerkships 
in the Navy. H. du Parcq, Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford (O. V.) 
has been elected President of the Union. The college celebrated its 
Jubilee on July 29, having been opened in September, 1852. After the 
usual distribution of prizes in the big schoolroom, a move was made to 
the new school-house buildings, which were formally opened, though 
they have been in occupation for some months, by the Bailiff of Jersey. 
In the afternoon the usual cricket match—l’ast v. Present—was played 
on the school ground, tea being provided in the school-house. In the 
evening a large number of Old Victorians assembled at the annual 
dinner, which was held this year, by special permission of the Governing 
Body, in the big schoolroom. The weather was all that could be 
desired, and the proceedings went off with great é/aé. 
4QRENDAL UiGH SCHOOL FOR Giris.—The annual speech day and 
prize distribution was held on October 3 in the Kendal Town Hall. 
The Rev. Canon Trench, Vicar of the Parish Church, presided, and the 
audience was large and intluential. Very satisfactory reports of the 
progress of the school during the past year were read by the Head 
Mistress, Miss Warren, B.A., and by Miss Cropper, Hon. Sec. of the 
Local Council. A most interesting address was given to the girls by 
the Rev. Canon Rawnsley and the prizes were distributed by Mrs. 
Rawnsley. The proceedings were varied by a musical programme, 
successfully rendered by the pupils. 

LONDONDERRY, STRAND House Scuoor.—At the Matriculation 
Examination Emma Moffatt gained the Drapers’ Scholarship, £105, 
and won £12 exhibition with Honours in Latin, French, English; 
Ada Orr obtained good honours in French at the first University 
Examination; Hettie Foster retained the Irish Society's University 
Scholarship, £30; Netta McKay and Emma Porter passed the Second 
University Examination, and Jane McAult obtained the B.A. degree. 
We have on the staff this term Miss Costello, M.A., Classics; Miss 
Neilson, B.A. Honours, Modern Literature; Miss Peacock, B.Sc. ; 
Miss Graham, B.A.; Mr. Barbour, M.A., Mathematics; Miss Mont- 
gomery, Miss Porter, Miss Spooner, Miss Fergus, Miss Scott, Miss 
Nicol, N.F.U. 

PENARTH Country GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—The following pupils have 
gained certificates at the summer examination of the Central Welsh 
Board :—Senior Certificates: Mabel Spence, Gwladys Jenkins, 
Matilda Evans. Junior Certificates: Ella Lloyd Atkinson, Nora 
Lloyd Atkinson, Agnes Gullen, Gladys Howe. 

Quorn (LOUGHBOROUGH), THE RAWLINS SCHOOL.—The scholar- 
ships held by Nellie Saunders, J. Burrows, T. Hack, and T. G. 
Wesley have been renewed. F. Harriman and Vera D. Turlington 
have gained scholarships at the examination recently held, and three 
additional scholarships in commemoration of the Coronation have been 
awarded to Beatrice Moore, C. V. Newman, and Maud Disney. C. V. 
Smith has passed the Oxford Junior Local Examination in Third Class 
Honours; Martha Hack and H. H. Proudfoot have passed the 
Oxford Preliminary Local Examination; C. V. Smith has also been 
awarded a Junior County Scholarship. The tenth annual prize dis- 
tribution took place on Monday, October 27, when the prizes were 
distributed by Mr. Thomas Cope, J.P., chairman of the Leicester- 
shire Technical Education Committee. It is proposed to place in 
the large school-room a memorial to commemorate the services of five 
former pupils during the late Transvaal War; of these one died of 
enteric, one was dangerously wounded in action and left for dead by 
the enemy, one was slightly wounded, and one was invalided home. Only 
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one of the five escaped wounds and disease. An improved form of 
adjustable wall drawing-boards for free-arm drawing, invented by the 
Head Master, has been fixed in one of the class-rooms, and gives 
entire satisfaction. 

RossaLL SCHOOL.—The three Leaving Exhibitions, given on the 
results of the Summer Examination, fell to Batley, Peshall, and 
Storrar. Mr. Mahir has left us after nearly twenty years’ work at 
Rossall, in which he has enkindled a universal feeling of affection and 
attachment. We part from him with very great regret. He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. G. H. Anthony. The Memorial Scheme has raised all 
the money required, and the work is to be put in hand immediately. 
In cricket, we defeated Leatham, but lost to M.C.C., Birkenhead Park, 
and Old Rossallians. Cordners were again champion house, and first 
in the Senior League; Furneaux were first in the Junior. Fabel was 
first in the batting averages, F. H. Mugliston first of the regular 
bowlers. For our Photographic Exhibition, R. H. Newton, of Loretto, 
gained the Strangers’ Prize. In the Board Examination we gained 
twenty-four passes, with two Greek distinctions, four Scripture, two 
History, three Mathematics. S. F. Peshall had three, none of them in 
the ‘‘ soft option ” of English. Our losses at the end of last term were 
unusually heavy, but it is gratifying to find that the influx of new boys 
has compensated for them. The result is a very considerable drop in 
the average age of the school. 

STREATHAM HIGH ScHoo..—In the Higher Local Examination 
E. Milner obtained First Class Honours, with one distinction; G. 
Quilter obtained Second Class Honours, with two distinctions; 
two other candidates obtained Second Class Honours, with one distinc- 
tion; and one candidate passed in Physiology and French. In the 
Oxford Locals all the Senior candidates passed, one in Honours; 
all candidates passed the Junior, one in Second Class Honours with 
distinction in Scripture History and Literature ; and three Preliminary 
candidates passed, one with distinction in Scripture. In the Examina- 
tion of the Royal Drawing Society eleven passed in Honours, and 
eight sheets out of ten were commended at the Annual Exhibition. 
In the School Examination of the Associated Board of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music two girls passed, one in 
Honours; while in the Examination of the Froebel Institute K. Kemp 
obtained the Higher Certificate, Part I., and G. Wynne her Elementary 
Certificate At the Nature Study Exhibition held in London during 
July, 1902, thirteen medals were awarded for the exhibits of various 
educational bodies of Great Britain, America, and the English Colonies, 
of which one was won by Streatham High School. 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The following distinctions have been gained 
since the end of last term :-—R. J. E. Tiddy, A. M. Morley, Class I., 
Lit. Hum.; L. F. Begbie, J. C. H. Fowler, Class I., Lit. Hum. ; 
H. J. Wood, Class II., Modern History, Oxford; M. L. C. Taylor, 
L. F. Begbie, J. C. H. Fowler, Indian Civil Service; R. J. E. Tiddy, 
a Fellowship at University College, Oxford; J. K. Dawson-Scott, 
Royal Engineers; A. Lethbridge, Sandhurst Entrance; W. T. 
Beckett, George Stephenson Gold Medal. Mr. W. Newbold, Demy 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, has joined the staff this term, in place 
of Mr. D. A. Macnaughton, who has been appointed one of H.M. 
Inspectors. The Head Masters’ Conference will be held this year at 
Tonbridge, on December 22 and 23. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. —Thirteen boys have passed the 
London Matriculation in the First Division. J. Pyke has entered the 
Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, and E. V. Ellis has been admitted 
to Coopers Hill, Forestry Department. J. Buller has taken the 
thirteenth place on the list of successful candidates for the County 
Council Clerkships. C. F. N. Leahy has matriculated at the Central 
Technical College. Seven boys have gained the Higher Certificate 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, with seven marks of 
distinction. Among Coronation Honours for Old Boys, we have one 
baronetcy, four knighthoods, one Order of Merit, one C.M.G., one 
K.C.B., two C.B.’s one lieutenant-colonelcy, one brevet colonelcy. 
We have to record with regret the loss of three drawing masters from 
the staff. Mr. F. G. Stephens was a drawing master for forty-eight 
years, and was chief drawing master since the death of Mr. Fisk. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Stephens was one of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. Mr. Louis Walter was a drawing master for thirty-eight 
years; he frequently exhibited at the Royal Academy. Mr. R. S. 
James was a drawing master for thirty-nine years, and it is with the 
greatest regret that we record his recent death. He was Curator of the 
Life School of the Royal Academy, and since 1863 he was frequently 
represented at the Royal Academy’s Exhibition. There have been 
these additions to the staff:—Miss J. B. Reynolds, for commercial 
geography; Dr. E. R. Edwards, of Selwyn College, Cambridge and 
Paris, for modern languages; Mr. Bertram Jacobs, LL.B., for the 
British Constitution and commercial law; Mr. F. F. Bush, formerly at 
Clifton College and the Bristol School of Art, chief drawing master; 
Mr. F. Elliott and Mr. R. G. Eves, drawing masters. Towards the 
end of the summer term the Head Master gave a lecture in the Botanical 
Theatre of the College on ‘‘ The Bayeaux Tapestry,” and on October 23 
Mr. F. W. Felkin, M.A., assistant master, lectured on ‘* The Origins of 
A memorial to our Old Boys who fell in the war 
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READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH 
DIC TIONARY. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH. BNGLISH-FRENCEH. 


Edited by JAMES BOIELLE, M.A., 


Officier d’Académie; sometime Examiner in the University of London. 


1,220 pp., strongly bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or in half leather, 10s. 6d. 


Whilst. this Dictionary is based on the present edition of Cagsell’s French Dictionary, it is virtually a 
NEW WORK. For over four years Prof. Boielle has been engaged in its preparation, and during that time has 
expended enormous labour in the compilation of a volume which, it is believed, is far in advance of any 
Dictionary of its size ever published. The following are some of the features which distinguish this great work :— 


1. It is set in a new type specially selected for its clearness. 
2. It consists of over 1,200 pages, and is beautifully printed on paper of excellent quality. 
3. Many thousands of new words and phrases, idioms and idiomatic expressions, and hundreds of pro- 


verbs with their English equivalents, have been selected and included after extensive research. 
4. The latest classical, general, scientific, commercial, and naval and military terms are incorporated. 
5. The pronunciation of words where necessary is carefully indicated. 
6. In the English-French part the notation of words has been carefully marked throughout. 
7. The different prepositions governing verbs have been printed in bold clarendon type. 
8. The list of geographical names of countries and places has been largely added to. 
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vertisiag Furniture houses. 
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in South Africa has been put up on a wall of the playground. It con- 
sists of a bronze tablet on a marbleslab, and was designed, paid for, and 
ut up by Old Boys. The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. (Old 
y), has promised to unveil the tablet on November 5. A reception of 
parents and friends was held at the school on July 9, on the occasion of 
the boys’ *‘ hobbies ” exhibition. One of the most original features 
was a series of caricatures by S. Boyd, which had the merit of 
combining good taste with fertility of invention. A prize was given to 
the young artist and humourist, for which piece of liberal originality 
Mr. Owen Seaman, in the pages of Punch, addressed his old school- 
mate, Mr. J. L. Paton, the Head Master, in verses of glowing eulogy. 
The annual camping-out was at Walberswick, Suffolk, and was as great 
a success as ever. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for October is awarded to “ Quidam.” 


As some of the Holiday Prizes are still unclaimed we reserve the list 
of winners till next month. 


Thiers a un front large et intelligent, des yeux vifs, un sourire fin et 
spirituel. Mais a l’aspect, il est trapu, négligé, vulgaire. Il a, dans 
son habit, quelque chose de la commere, et dans son allure quelque 
chose du gamin. Sa voix nasillarde déchire l’oreille. Le marbre de la 
tribune lui va à l'épaule et le dérobe presque a son auditoire. Dis- 
grace physique, défiance de ses ennemis et de ses amis, il a donc tout 
contre soi, et cependant, lorsque ce petit homme s’est emparé de la 
tribune, il s’y établit si a laise, il a tant d'esprit, qu’on se laisse aller, 
malgré qu’on en ait, au plaisir de entendre. 

Il baisse d’habitude la tête sur son menton, lorsqu’il se dirige vers 
Yestrade ; mais lorsqu’il y est grimpé et qu’il parle, apres un peu de 
silence, il relève si bien la tête, il se redresse si haut sur la pointe des 
pieds, qu’il domine toute l’assembiee. Il a une sorte de talent à part 
qui ne ressemble, de pres ni de loin, à celui de personne. C’est de la 
causerie, mais de la causerie vive, brillante, légere, volubile, animée, 
semée de traits historiques, d'anecdotes et de réflexions fines, et tout 
cela est dit, coupe, brisé, lié, délié, recousu avec une dextérité de lan- 
gage incomparable. La pensée nait si vite dans cette tete-la, si vite, 
quelle est enfantée avant d’avoir été congue. Les vastes poumons 
d’un géant ne suffiraient pas a l’expectoration des paroles de ce nain 
spirituel. 

Vous ne le trouverez jamais en défaut sur rien; aussi fécond, aussi 
vif dans la réponse que dans l'attaque, dans la réplique que dans lex- 
position. J'ignore si sa réponse est toujours la plus solide, mais je sais 
qu’elle est toujours la plus specieuse. 

J’aime ce discoureur naturel, vif, à la libre allure. Il converse avec 
moi et ne déclame point. Il ne psalmodie pas toujours sur le mème ton. 
Il finit bien, à la longue, par m’étourdir de son babil; mais c'est une 
espèce de gazouillis qui me délasse encore de la monotonie oratoire, cet 
éternel ennui, le premier des ennuis pour un auditeur. 


By QUIDAM. 


Thiers has a broad, intellectual brow, bright eyes, and a shrewd, 
humorous smile ; but in appearance he is squat, untidy, plebeian. His 
dress reminds one of a gossiping crone, and his movements of a street 
urchin. His nasal delivery grates upon the ear. The marble tribune 
reaches to his shoulders and almost conceals him from his audience. 
Everything, then—physical deformity, distrust of friend and foe, every- 
thing is against him. Yet when this Aomuncu/us is in possession of the 
tribune he makes himself so at home there, and is so witty, that, do what 
you will, you give yourself up to the pleasure of listening to him. He 
habitually sinks his chin on his breast whilst making his way to the 
rostrum; but, once he has climbed thither, and after a short silence is 
speaking, he throws back his head to such good purpose, and raises 
himself so high on the tips of his toes, that he towers over the whole 
audience. He possesses a kind of exceptional talent that is absolutely 
and entirely his own—a flow of chatty converse, at once bright, sparkling, 
sprightly, digressive, and animative, bristling with historical touches, 
anecdotes, and subtle reflections, delivered, moreover, with many a 
break, the thread here lost, there resumed, again dropped, again picked 
up—all with incomparable felicity of expression. Thoughts well up so 
quickly in that brain of his that they ripen to words before they have 
taken shape. The huge lungs of a giant would not suffice to give vent 
to the words of this clever dwarf. Never on any point will you find him 
at a loss. He is as resourceful and ready in parrying a question as in 
pressing an attack, in replying to hostile arguments as in marshalling 
his own. I know not whether his reply be always the sounder, but 
I do know that it is always the more plausible. 

I like this man, with his unaffected, brisk, free and easy discourse. He 
talks fo me, not af me, and he does not drone on ever in the same sing- 
song tone. In the long run, maybe, he ends by exhausting me with his 


prattle; but ’tis a kind of bird chatter, which is still a relief from monot- 
onous speechifying—that everlasting, that prime, bore to the listener. 


We classify the 230 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Grizel, Estudiantina, 100,000, Glenleigh (?), La Reine 
Margot, F.G.B., Princess Maud, Peter Quince, E.H.O., Chemineau, 
Jarno, H.J.J.K., Corbar, Quidam, Carnbhren, Lilias, jm Peashooter, 
Tadpole, C.C.C., Polignac, A‘milia, L.J.C., Chingleput, Wrangle, 
Victa, Chota Pagul, Ganseblume. 

Second Class.—Calliope, A.H.C.T., Napier, Silverpen, Joe, Impotens, 
Cwm, Cara, Alastor, Alboni, Crescent, Mère Fossette, Emilia, Ysgol, 
A.H.O.G., Bee, Fox Beeswax, Fortis et Fidelis, Bon-accord, Bacchus, 
M.E.R., Nescio quis, Altnacoille, M.M.C.P., Mac, Megan, M.M.M., 
Hertz, Dahlia, Teinturier, Borealis, Shamrock, Great Western, Prim- 
rose, Merrybent, Cos (a +6), H.H.R., Gonéry, H.A.E., Hips and 
Haws, Imp, Lotus, Fénélon, Crate, Kingstona, P.L.T., Syrtis, Veretz, 
Isa: Heb:, B.M.D.M., Duplex, Gothicus, Whitehall, Africander, 
Shekkles, Ursuline, Lancing, V.C., A.P.W., Gallio, Wulfruna, 
Merrythought, ee A.P.W., A Lover of History, Soupcon, Egea, 
Tete Blanche, E.M.W., Prestkrage, Eothen, Endirby, J.M.A.L. 

Third Class.—Vinco-Vincor, Blanchemin, Nénuphar, Yvonne, 
Colleague, Yorescott, Bastogne, P.J.E., Monna Lisa, Rayon, Cypher, 
France, Atir, Whitwarrer, Prig, Blobbs, Osceola, Turleum, E.N.D.E., 
Tribord, Babord, Dunnabie, Tchichi, E.M.C., Margery, Francesca, 
Mars, Young April, Gaud, g:A, Bernardine, A.L.O.A., Cantabridgia, 
Gardez bien, H.M.A., Birdie, E.W.H., Noirmont, Radium, Ulysses, 
E. Chaddock, Donec, Stella Maris, Stedye, C.G.S.M., Pompey, N.D., 
Erin, Shark, Mossy, Philip, Grierson, X.Y.Z., Musicus, Nectarine, 
T.F.C., Hopeless, Trop de famille, F.L.C., W. L., Quamquam, Cyclo- 
stile, C.L.M., Monkey Mab, Marie Stuart, J.Q., Aldar, A.S.F., 
Rispa, Golden Ford, M.T.R., Beauville, Winchester, L.M.A., Post- 
script, Elaine, Gas, Marigold, E. Ormond, Numéro trois, Myosotis, 
Constance Meredith, Venbrockiensis, Wilts, A.F., L.A.B., E.C.H., 
Anon, Nil. 

Fourth Class.—Pudeltreue, B.H., B.M.W., R.L., Oubliette, 
A.M.H., W.B.P., Tyro, Cyprus, Day Dawn, Devonia, Fiereobt, Tulip, 
L.M.S., Patna, Kate McPherson, Felicia, Brandon, Vieille, Topaz, 
Alys, Wanderer, P.C.S., Eveline Hepple. 

Fifth Class.—Nimmo, Hourang, Chart, L.A., M.E.G., Carry, First 
Try, Fan, Corn, Lury, Rogue, V.U., Corbin, Owl, A.U. R. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Heroes of the Wattons Sertes. 


Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. each. 


34—HBNRY V., the Typical Mediæval Hero. 
By CHARLES LETHBRIDGE KINGSFORD, Joint Author of the ‘Story of the 
Crusaders.” 

35—_-BDWARD PLANTAGENET (Ndward I.) the 
Hnglish Justinian ; or, The Making of the Common Law. By Epwarp 


Jenks, M.A. 
36.—AUGUSTUS CASSAR and the Organization 
of the Hmpire of Rome. By J. B. Firtn, M.A. 
Full List of Series sent on application. 


CONCBRNING CHILDREN. By CHARLOTTE PERKINS 
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IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 


RISH intermediate education has of late bulked rather 
large in the public eye. It was the subject of a full-dress 
debate at the Education Section of the British Association, 
at which papers were read by such well known authorities as 
Dr. Starkie, who is not only a member of the Intermediate 
Board, but also resident Commissioner of National Education ; 
Mr. R. M. Jones, a prominent Belfast head master; and the 
Very Rev. Andrew Murphy, the Chairman of the Roman 
Catholic Head Masters’ Association. In addition, the Inter- 
mediate Board have recently published selections from the 
report of the temporary inspectors for 1901-2. Putting these 
two sources of information together, a comparatively clear idea 
may be formed of the present state of secondary education in 
Ireland and of such reforms as those who are best qualified to 
speak on the subject consider most pressing. 

Most of these critics and appraisers of the existing order of 
things bore testimony to the eminent services rendered by the 
Intermediate Board to Irish secondary education in the past. 
Dr. Starkie remarked on the great stimulus that the money 
grants had given to Catholic schools, though their effect on the 
Protestant schools had been less fortunate. Mr. Jones described 
“the stimulus given by the Act as marvellous.” The payment- 
by-results system, whatever its defects might be, had at least 
eliminated the charlatan of the Dotheboys Hall type. It had 
set up a standard to which the most inefficient school must 
attempt to conform or else go to the wall. He deliberately 
stated that “ the services rendered by the Act and its adminis- 
trators was a great one, and one that we can never forget.” He 
instanced, among other advantages that it had conferred, the 
immense impetus it had given to the higher education of women. 
Unfortunately, the system “had never had a fair chance,” though 
he was careful to add that, if it had had, it would soon have 
“exhausted its mandate” for merely conducting examinations. 
The temporary inspectors, also, were by no means blind to the 
good side of the examination. They speak of the advantage of a 
stringent, graduated form of examination for producing a certain 
uniform level of attainment, though they too are quite alive to its 
defects. To put it in a nut-shell, the order that the Inter- 
mediate Board introduced may have been of a rigid kind, but it 
was infinitely preferable to the chaos which preceded it. In 
fact, the problem at the present time seems to be to render the 
system more plastic by introducing new improvements. It is 
well to bear these facts in mind, in consequence of the some- 
what sharp criticism to which it was subjected at the British 
Association. Reformers should always ‘remember their chief 
problem is to retain as much as is good in the old system and 
combine it as far as possible with the new. It is always a 
mistake, as the Germans say, to throw out the child with the 
‘bath water. 

According to Dr. Starkie, the various grades of Irish 
education are suffering from having been too much shut off 
into water-tight compartments. The result to intermediate 
education has been to reduce it to a sort of thing en lair, a 
‘kind of Mahomet’s coffin dangling between the nether regions of 
primary education and the uppér air of University education, with 
no connexion with either one or the other. Dr. Starkie’s remedy 
is a fusion of the two Boards for Elementary and Secondary 
Education. This may seem to some too big a step to be taken 

` in a single stride, however much its ultimate consummation 
may be devoutly hoped for. Less ambitious is his suggestion 
that some sort of rate-aid should be provided by the County 
Councils ; the lack of some such source of local aid is also de- 
plored by Mr. Jones. It has been suggested, however, that the 
-comparatively recent changes made in the constitution of the 
-County Councils renders their dabbling in educational matters 
undesirable. Still there remains the system of County Council 
scholarships —which Dr. Starkie advocated, and which, as one 
speaker in the debate pointed out, need not be given by the 
counties, but should rather take the form of scholarships for 
the separate counties provided by the Intermediate Board and 
awarded on the results of an examination held by the two 
Boards conjointly. Such a scheme would make for co- 
-ordination and help to reduce the large amount of “prize 
money” that the Board have yearly to distribute. If, as Dr. 
Starkie suggests, the Board should also spend some of their 
income in providing facilities for the training of teachers, the 
-3um for distribution under the unfortunate system of payment 


by results would be further reduced, and the evils of scholastic 
gambling which have been so prevalent under the old system 
would lose their main incentive. Mr. Jones was quite as em- 
phatic as Dr. Starkie on the need of raising the status and 
emoluments of the assistant master. There are, of course, 
serious difficulties in the way. The religious orders have 
practically driven the lay Catholic teacher out of the field, not 
so much by boycotting, as Mr. O’Donnell suggests, but by 
simply underselling him. It might be argued that any such 
remedial measures must come too late. One might as well 
extend the benefits of the Wild Birds Protection Act to the 
dodo. The Catholic lay teacher, however, though comparatively 
a vara avis, is by no means extinct. A more serious difficulty 
lies in the fact that it is obviously impossible for the Board to 
frame any scheme for regulating the salaries of members of the 
religious orders, whose earnings do not in any case belong to 
them, but, according to the rule of the order, form part and 
parcel of the funds of the community. What the Board might 
do would be to ear-mark the money earned by the schools as 
far as lay teachers, Protestant or Catholic, were concerned ; 
and, if the religious orders chose to employ such persons, they 
would have to pay the minimum rates fixed by the Board. By 
the same method the Board could, in the long run, screw up the 
standard of qualifications for lay teachers in those schools which 
accepted its subsidies. 

The two chief administrative changes introduced last year 
by the Board met with very divergent treatment from the three 
critics. While, with certain reservations, the principle of in- 
spection was very sympathetically received, the alterations in 
the Board’s system of examination were very roughly handled. 
Father Murphy was especially vigorous in his condemnation of 
the new division between pass and honours papers, the raising 
of the standard for a pass from 25 to 40 per cent., and the 
increase in obligatory subjects from four to six. He evidently 
regarded the new departure as a complete failure. In fact, he 
described the present position as one of “unstable equilibrium” ; 
either they must return to the simple examination or go for- 
ward to unencumbered inspection. Mr. Jones was equally un- 
favourable. He saw “little good and much evil in clinging to 
a discredited form of examination.” He complained of the 
“convulsive oscillation” in the standard of the papers set, of 
the numerous cases of laziness or incompetence among the ex- 
aminers, resulting in the setting of papers which completely 
failed to test the quality of the teaching. The most inherent 
defects of the whole system were the tendency to render the 
teacher too bookish and to discourage him from trying new 
methods. Like Father Murphy, he welcomed the new de- 
parture in the way of inspection; but, in its present form, it 
was insufficient. In fact, if continued in the tentative fashion 
in which it was introduced last year, with no powers assigned 
to the inspectors to control the grants earned by the schools, it 
will only prove yet another burden to the sorely vexed Irish 
teacher. It is clear that examiners and inspectors, as Father 
Murphy pointed out, will not see eye to eye on many vital 
points in the teaching. A teacher, therefore, who attempts to 
please both parties will probably fall between two stools. The 
remedy lies apparently in Father Murphy’s proposal to make 
the same persons inspectors and examiners, or, better still, to 
substitute inspection for the present examination system, 
supplementing it by the establishment of a twofold leaving 
examination for pupils who leave school at sixteen and eighteen 
years respectively. The case for inspection was further 
strengthened by the fact pointed out by Father Murphy that 
half the children on the intermediate roll escape entirely all 
control and oversight by the Board, as they are not presented 
for examination. Inspection, again, would prove a connecting 
link between the Board and the head masters. Both Mr. 
Jones and Father Murphy deplored the splendid isolation of 
the Board, and attributed its numerous failures to the fact that, 
though composed of men of great ability and integrity, it 
contained practically no persons who were conversant with the 
needs and difficulties of intermediate schools. If the Board 
decide to discontinue inspection, and revert to the old system, 
they can scarcely refuse to admit representatives of the head 
masters to their Board or allow of the formation of a consult- 
ative Committee. 

Coming to the schools themselves, we find from the tempo- 
rary inspectors’ report, from which evidently all official 
recommendations have been expunged, a faint echo of the evils 
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emphasized above, a too exclusive preparation for the examina- 
tion, inexperienced teachers, and overpressure through children 
being placed in classes above their capacity, owing to the 
exigencies of the examination. The buildings seem to resemble 
that young lady in the nursery rime who when she was good 
she was very, very good, and when she was not she was horrid ; 
or, rather, they varied between thesetwo extremes. While the 
girls’ schools and especially the convents were models of 
cleanliness, the boys’ schools appear to have often been any- 
thing but clean and well kept. The lack of sufficient class- 
rooms seems to have been avery common defect, as well as the 
want of proper accommodation for recreation. Too often the 
class-room apparently served as a school-room, lunch-room, and 
play-room combined. The evil effect on ventilation is obvious. 
Methods of heating, again, “ were on the whole unsatisfactory,” 
and the ordinary rules of light were disregarded. Desks 
appear to have been scarcely up to date ; “in nearly all schools 
the supply of blackboards was insufficient, and the value of their 
employment seems to be imperfectly understood.” Slates “are 
in common use,” and the methods of cleaning them appear to 
be particularly offensive. Sanitation, if primitive, was generally 
satisfactory, but cloak-rooms were conspicuous by their absence 
in the boys’ schools. The school hours are from g or 1o to 
3 or 3.30, with often only half an hours interval or even shorter. 
“ More and more frequent breaks are imperative.” Inthe board- 
ing schools the hours of study are long and overpressure seems 
general, which is not to be wondered at considering the late age 
at which the pupils, as a rule, enter the schools. The discipline 
seems to have erred, if anything, on the side of severity, except 
in the rare instances where prompting or copying was concerned, 
in which case it was unduly lenient. Prompting on the part of 
the teachers “was not uncommon.” The inspectors seem to 
have been struck by the earnestness of the teachers, but their 
catalogue of defects is a formidable one. Pupils and even 
teachers were often inaudible, the teaching itself was too dis- 
Cursive, accuracy was not sufficiently insisted on, and the pace 
at which the, lesson was taken was much too slow. An italicized 
passage states: “We estimate that in the vast majority of 
schools results would be improved by at least one-third if the 
lessons were taken at a proper pace, and if the pupils were 
compelled to speak in such a way as to be audible to one 
another.” The inspectors appear to favour an extension of the 
marking and place-taking system. Preparation and correction 
of work are evidently not sufficiently looked into in Irish 
schools. Those classes below the intermediate grade which 
were inspected only confirmed the previous impressions of the 
inspectors. Life in the boarding schools is rather bare and un- 
comfortable. They appear to be rather a replica of the French 
lycée. In the convents, however, things are managed better. 
The inspectors recommend an extension of the school library 
system. 

The teaching in English literature seemed, in many cases, to 
have been successful, at any rate, in arousing interest. History 
is evidently taught on the battle and sieges principle, with so 
many dates thrown in to serve as make-weiyht. This verdict is 
endorsed by Mr. Jones, who adds that history beyond the 
Stuart period is practically neglected altogther. Geography 
seems to be taught in the same unprofitable fashion : the pupils 
have a certain acquaintance with long strings of names, but the 
effect of climate on physical features and of physical features on 
political geography appears to beentirely ignored. The inspectors 
commend the Board’s method of abolishing the set books for 
composition, but add that still more attention should be paid to 
the subject. Latin and Greek, except in the larger schools, seem 
in a bad way, especially in the girls’ schools ; in fact, the inspectors 
go so far as to state that “ many boys [in the junior grade], con- 
sidering their intelligence and probable future career, should be 
receiving not intermediate, but technical, education.” This 
seems to us to be going too far—a good modern education would 
probably better suit these boys than any direct specialization. 
In the two upper grades the translation seems to have been 
very fair; it was at its worst in the juniors, owing in part to the 
abnormal difficulty of the books set both in Latin and in Greek 
—a subject on which Father Murphy dilated. Itis significant to 
remark that the inspectors state, as regards the preparatory 
grade, that in preparing for the examination of this grade more 
than a single year’s study is required. This would imply, as a 
necessary corollary, that it is folly for the small country schools, 
whose recruits as a rule come tothem onlya year before the ex- 
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amination, to take up Latin at all, and one is inclined to think 
these numerous pupils would be better employed at modern sub- 
jects than at “cramming ” Ccesar, to use the inspector’s phrase. 
The inspectors seem to have been struck with the absence of 
drill in Latin and Greek grammar, and they add a long list of 
counsels of perfection for getting up accidence and syntax 
“pat.” But have they realized whether what is possible in the 
way of grammar drill in an English public school, where every- 
thing is sacrificed to classics, is capable of realization in an 
Irish school, where Latin is only one of several competing sub- 
jects? In fact, we largely distrust this excessive cult of gram- 
mar for grammars sake, and disagree with the dictum that a 
book like Abbott’s “ Via Latina” is not sufficient in itself for 
the teaching of such grammar as the pupil requires. The real 
weakness of the pupils, to judge by the report, lies not so much 
in the grammar as in the composition. To say that in a lesson 
in syntax little or no time should be allowed to the pupil to 
think seers to us to savour rather of the poll parrot method of 
teaching languages. The French “shows a certain uniform 
level of attainment,” but is “ colloquially disappointing.” This, 
no doubt, is due to the exclusively written nature of the ex- 
amination, but it is none the less surprising to find no sort of 
recommendation for the improvement of teachers, such as holi- 
day courses. The defective enunciation of pupils and teachers 
already alluded to is evidently a great handicap to successful 
teaching. As the inspectors say, “it may sound a paradox,” 
but enunciation is even more important than accent, because 


from the practical point of view it is more useful for a foreigner to 
speak French with a passable accent and a clear enunciation than with 
a correct accent and a bad enunciation—if indeed such an accent can be 
called correct. In the one case he compels attention, and a French- 
man will try to understand what he says; in the other he will meet 
with equal politeness, but what he says will be persistently ignored. 


The translations seems to have been satisfactory on the whole, 
and the grammar, unlike the Latin and Greek grammar, well 
known. Is this due tothe comparative simplicity of French gram- 
mar compared with the prize-puzzles propounded by the gender 
of artifex and opifex, and other words of that ilk? The 
French history is obviously scamped ; the subject being got up 
a bare month or fortnight before the examination. The com- 
position seems, as a rule, to have produced serious results, but 
the evils of over-correction and insufficient correction were far 
from uncommon. One is glad to see the inspectors attack that 
fetish of correction that obtains principally in girls’ schools—the 
insertion of corrections in red ink.” German appears to be 
rather a negligible quantity in Irish schools ; but what there is 
of it is not unsatisfactory. Italian and Irish are discussed and 
dismissed by the inspectors in a couple of short paragraphs of 
the fausses fenétres type as far as information is concerned, 
Mathematics would appear to be a strong subject in Irish 
schools. The stage directions appended by the inspectors are 
largely in harmony with those of the Mathematical Committee 
of the British Association. Experimental science has, to all 
appearances, made a distinctly promising start. 

To sum up. Though the Intermediate Board has done much 
for secondary education in the past, there appears to be a distinct 
need of closer co-ordination between primary and intermediate 
education in Ireland. There is a lack of trained teachers, which 
threatens to become permanent, owing to the absence of suf- 
ficient inducements to lay teachers to enter the profession. The 
latest modifications of the examination have been a failure, and 
the best remedy for the present unsatisfactory state of affairs is 
the establishment of a permanent inspectorate, supplemented 
by a twofold leaving certificate. The teaching of English shows 
some important /acun@. classics, while satisfactory in the big 
schools, seem often in a bad way elsewhere. Modern languages, 
while not badly taught on the old lines, need largely mod- 
ernizing. Mathematics—the strong subject—requires to be 
rendered in its first stages more concrete, and still further 
connected with elementary science, which has made a promising 
start. In a word, while the big schools and those destined 
largely to supply recruits to the priesthood and religious orders 
will probably do well to follow out in the main the old classical 
curriculum, the small country schools would be well advised to 
throw over the classics, which they appear to be unable to 
teach in a satisfactory fashion, and boldly opt for one or more 
of the three alternative modern courses lately established by 
the Board. As Dr. Starkie pointed out, the Board deserve 
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the utmost credit for this exceedingly useful decentralization 
of the programme. The rural Irish school of to-day will be 
able henceforth, if it chooses, to gives its pupils an education 
that will really fit them for their future life, instead of con- 
verting them into that most useless and dangerous class, a 
literary proletariat. 


A LITTLE PUPIL OF ST. DENIS. 


The extensive building which adjoins the Church was erected 
by Louis XIV. and Louis XV. on the site of the old Abbey of 
St. Denis. Since 1815 it has been the seat of the Maison 
d’Education de la Légion d’Honneur—a school for the free 
education of the daughters of French officers. The pupils, who 
number upwards of five hundred, are uniformly dressed in black, 
and the discipline is of an almost military character. Strangers 
are not admitted. 


Ma the guide-book. I hand it back to my cousin with the 
promise : But you shall be admitted, for I am an old 
pupil of St. Denis, and can give you a letter of introduction to 
my friend and classmate, Mme. Benoit. She will take you 
over the school, explaining everything with a special gracious- 
ness for my sake. They have worn well, those child-friendships 
of mine across the Channel; I am not forgotten there. Yes, 
you will wander along the old stone corridors, the subdued 
murmur of hundreds of distant voices in your ears, and, behind 
all, the steady, continuous hum from the great piano hall, where 
some sixty instruments stand back to back. You will glance 
into the dormitories, silent by day, with their far-reaching rows 
of little white beds ; you will visit the Chapel, once the refectory 
of Benedictine monks ; and you will linger for a space in the 
drawing school, musing on the years that are past, when 
Charlemagne sat in state there and dictated his laws. By the 
time you have been round the park you will probably feel both 
hot and tired, and be glad to seek refuge from the warm 
summer sunshine in the cool cloisters. At this moment you 
‘may, perhaps, hear something of the ghost. 

Yet, no! If any one mentions the ghost nowadays they 
laugh, and say: “ What ! that silly old tale still lives?” But 
when Marie Benoit and I were children, clad all in black, with 
low, turn-down, white linen collars, and broad, violet-coloured 
strips of braid passed round our waists and over our shoulders, 
so that all the world might know we belonged to Classe Violette, 
this ghost was a very real and exciting fact. 

The details were meagre, but gruesome. An old, old flight of 
stairs, the “haunted stairs,” led up from the pharmacie angle 
of the cloisters to the /zyerze,; and it was said that those who 
ventured after dark to mount these steps and knock at the door 
at the top ran the risk of feeling warm drops of blood fall upon 
their outstretched hand. This was all, but it was enough. 
The mysterious drops, falling from nowhere without cause 
assignable, were all the more horrible because they left so 
much to our imagination. And if, playing in the open préau, 
with the sunlight streaming down upon us, we sometimes 
laughed at the ghost, yet when we were sent to the pharmacie 
after dusk we took care to go in bands of three or four, and 
even then we scampered like frightened rabbits past the foot 
of the haunted stairs. Our mothers little knew what the taking 
of those tonics cost us! 

Marie Benoit was an inquisitive and courageous child. She 
had soft, ash-coloured hair, and her bright, eager eyes and way 
of moving were suggestive of a bird. She was the only one in 
our class bold enough to put the story to the test by climbing 
the perilous stairs after dark; and, though the ghost lay low 
and refused to manifest himself, this in no wise shook her faith 
in his existence. It was not late enough, she told me, and 
murmured something under her breath about “the very middle 
of the night.” I paid no heed to the words. As far as we 
pupils were concerned, ghosts could have the cloisters all to 
themselves in “the very middle of the night,” for we were 
locked into our dormitory at half-past eight, and there we had 
to stay till morning. There seemed no way of escape feasible 
short of murdering the watchwoman and capturing the key, 
without arousing the sleeping teacher or any of our eighty odd 
companions. So I thought; but Marie, resolute and tenacious, 
did what any other amongst us would have deemed impossible. 
Much in it is not clear to me, for she never cared to talk about 


it; but I guess what she must have suffered, brave, tender, 
little heart ! 

December had set in. Ghosts, our St. Denis ghost included, 
grew more active as mid-winter approached. Marie used to lie 
awake at night and think of the coming Christmas time, always 
impressive to a child and particularly so to us, kept as it was 
with great solemnity beneath our old, grey walls, with the spell 
of the past strong upon us. The giamour of it all haunts me 
still, Often on a London Christmas Eve, I rise hastily from 
the tea and muffins, pull aside the blind, and gaze out into the 
fog until the dim cloisters shape themselves before me, and I 
see the long rows of little figures file slowly across the quad- 
rangle, and hear the bell ringing for Midnight Mass, and feel 
again Marie’s warm, soft hand in mine still tingling with the ex- 
citement of unpacking that long-expected, beautiful doll. 

Well, Marie used to lie awake and think of Christmas, and 
the doll, and also of the ghost. And one night, when she had 
been making tales about the ghost and wondering how far, if at 
all, they tallied with reality, she caught the watchwoman nap- 
ping, the dormitory key on the table beside her. Stealthily she 
slipped out of bed, took her stockings and her little black cape, 
crept up to the sleeper and grasped the key. One moment, she 
was gliding past the square of white curtains which screened off 
the bed of the slumbering survetl/ante; the next, the key 
turned in the lock noiselessly, and she found herself running 
down the wide stone staircase to the cloisters. 

Through the great glass door opening on to playground 
and park she could see the quaint, moving shadows cast by the 
trees on the grass. It was a cold, starry night, with a sharp 
breeze blowing which swept the dark, rough-edged clouds before 
it, and cleared luminous spaces round the moon and the con- 
stellations. She turned inwards. The plot of ground, open to 
the sky, round which ran the cloisters, was flooded with moon- 
light ; a chilly air blew in on her through the high arches. 
She paused at the door, now walled up, which in Benedictine 
days led into the Abbey, and wished there were some means of 
passing through, and wondered how the old basilica looked 
whilst men were sleeping, and if the shades of Pépin and the 
Abbot Suger walked there in the silent night. 

At the foot of the haunted stairs the child halted, frightened, 
yet resolved to go forward with her adventure. She could 
almost hear the beating of her heart. Could she hear anything 
else? What was that ?—a slow, steady footfall in the distance. 
Marie’s lips grew white. The ghost was evidently abroad ; 
if she ventured up the staircase, he would come along behind 
her, and catch her at the top in the dark! Horrible thought ! 
She turned back into the cloister, preferring to meet the enemy 
in the open. In the angle stood an ancient statue of Our Lady, 
bearing the inscription: “ Monstra te esse Matrem.” Marie, 
in her necessity, caught at the sweet motherly help, repeating 
the words over and over again: “ Monstra te esse Matrem.” 
But the advancing steps were not stayed, and to her left, at the 
end of the long dim corridor, she perceived a dark veiled figure. 
She faced round and fled to the right, moving as quickly as she 
dared, but cautiously, keeping in the shadow. The iron grille 
which barred the cloister this way stood open. Beyond it lay 
another wide flight of steps, but the moonlight fell full upon 
them, and, if she attempted to climb them, she would certain] 
be seen by whoever or whatever was following her. She hesi- 
tated a moment, then, like the whisper of a good angel, came a 
thought of escape. The entrance to the chapel was behind the 
grille in the shadow; she had only to push the heavy swing 
door, and she was safe. With a sigh of relief, she slid into a 
bench and rested her head on her arms, realizing for the first 
time how cold she was ; her feet felt frozen. 

A ladder of silver light shot down to earth from the high, 
arched window opposite, and at the far end the Sanctuary lamp 
glowed red in the blackness, assuring her of a Protection 
infinitely more efficient than closed door and bolted gate. So 
convinced was she that no hurtful presence could approach her 
here that she started with surprise when she heard the door 
swing to again ; some one had entered after her. The little 
blonde head popped up incautiously into the light to see who it 
could be, then drew back aghast, recognizing a certain high 
dignitary before whom she had already been haled thrice that 
term, and who had punished her childish wilfulness with relent- 
less severity. Mme. Ménard passed on to the front of the 
chapel, but the glimpse of the stern, unsympathetic face, on 
which lay mirrored the history of long years of unbending dis- 
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cipline, had brought Marie to her senses. The ghost faded into 
insignificance beside her fault and its consequences. Alas! 
difficult it was to escape from the dormitory ; to return un- 
detected was impossible. The watchwoman had to mark the 
contrôleur every hour; she must be awake by now, perhaps 
had noticed the empty bed and aroused the surverllante. 
The pun'shment for the escapade she knew too well—expulsion. 
Why had she not thought of this before? And there was no 
hope of pardon, no chance of altering the rigid military code of 
the Chancellerie, ever faithful to the rules of the despotic old 
generals, its founders. 

The wings of the vivid child-imagination beat down the 
Chapel walls and bore the little girl away toa distant provincial 
town. There was a fireof logs on the hearth ofthe bare, well known 
room, and by it sat her mother, fair-haired and delicate-featured, 
with a face which was very patient inrepose. Over the chimney 
hung an oil portrait of a middle-aged man. He had a grey 
moustache, but his eyes looked out youthfully, humorously, 
from their nests of wrinkles. Sometimes the mother would 
glance up at the picture and sigh; then she would turn again 
to the exquisite doll upon her knee, and her expression would 
brighten and her fingers move quickly, skilfully, fashioning the 
most magnificent robe ever worn by flaxen-headed, rosy-cheeked 
princess. Intothis peaceful scene came the concierge, holding out 
a formidable official letter. Marie watched the gentle face grow 
paler, and tears fall on the work, as the mother read the 
ominous word “expelled,” and knew her child’s future uncertain 
and the hopes of years vanished. There would now be no 
assured position as teacher in the school she had learnt to love, 
with old playfellows for comrades ; no sheltered home when 
death robbed her of her other home ; no pension in a destitute 
old age. But the tears were wiped away, and the blue silk 
flounce taken up again. This it was which hurt Marie most of 
all. She gave an audible sob. 

A hand on her shoulder forced her to look up. 
exclaimed Mme. Ménard. ‘ What does this mean? 
you come here?” 

“You know the penalty for this?” There was almost a note 
of triumph in the tone. Mme. Ménard had never liked 
Marie Benoit; she considered her a troublesome pupil, and 
would not allow that frankness and generosity could counter- 
balance such irritating faults as waywardness and inattention. 

“Tt is useless to cry now.” 

As well speak to the tempest! She gave the child a little 
shake to assist her in recovering mastery of herself, and con- 
tinued : “ You must come with me at once, Mademoiselle.” 

But Marie made no effort to rise. She rocked to and fro, 
and between the sobs came the words: “ Mother, Mother!” 

There was magic in the name. The pressure on the heaving 
shoulder grew lighter, the hand travelled up over the silky hair, 
the hard voice softened—“ Tell me, my child !” 

For Mme. Ménard’s own mother was very ill, and she had 
come to the chapel to pray for her. 

Marie was not expelled. How it was arranged I do not 
know, but a chef de service can do much. í 


“ Benoit!” 
How did 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Text-Book of Physics: The Properties of Matter. By J. H. 
POYNTING and J. J. THOMSON, (Price tos. 6d. Chas. 
Griffin & Co.) 

The authors of the present book have already issued a volume 
on Sound (to the second edition of which we called attention 
in March, 1901), and consider the present volume and that on 
Sound to be the first two of five volumes, the last three dealing 
with Heat, Electricity and Magnetism, and Light respectively. 
As the subjects already dealt with occupy about two-ninths of 
some text-books, we feel not a little curiosity as to the relative 
bulk of the remaining volumes. 

The “ Text-b0ook ” is intended for the “ large number of earnest 
students of physics” who do not possess “a knowledge of ad- 
vanced mathematical methods.” Without a general notion of 
the ideas of the calculus, a student would find much of the 
work beyond him ; but he is not often called upon to solve a 
differential equation, and even then it is supposed that he may 
accept the result on faith. The book being entirely devoted to 


pure physics, without any reference to applications, the student 
must know his way about Deschanel, Ganot, or some similar 
work. The book is really a discussion of the experimental 
basis of physics, describing numerous experiments and ex- 
hibiting the mathematical reasoning upon which results have 
been obtained, and even including experiments which, so far, 
have only yielded negative results. 

Turning now to the volume before us, we are struck with the 
mass of detail contained in relatively small space, and we feel 
that we are reading a detached series of encyclopadic articles 
rather than a single book. The subjects treated are Gravita- 
tion, Elasticity, Capillarity, Diffusion, and Viscosity. 

It is interesting to observe that Mass is defined dynamically 
through Newton’s Second Law) by assuming that forces can be 
ate measured by springs independently of the motion 
that such forces produce. The various forms of the Caven- 
dish experiment for determining the constant of gravitation (or 
mean density of the earth) are interestingly described in some 
detail. Various speculative points are raised, such as whether 
forms of matter are more permeable to gravitational forces than 
others. 

Elasticity is treated first from a purely experimental point of 
view. At the start we are confronted with a very important 
diagram giving the results of one of Kennedy’s experiments on 
the tensile properties of steel. This is accompanied by one of 
the few incomprehensible descriptions in the book, which we 
may hope to see rewritten in another edition. Those weird 
properties of solids known as viscosity and fatigue are well set 
forth, and good reproductions of microphotographs of metallic 
surfaces illustrate the crystalline structure which is responsible 
for some of these phenomena. Two short chapters on Strains 
and Stresses lead on to a series of problems on Torsion (in- 
cluding St. Venant’s famous results), Bending of Rods, and 
Spiral Springs. Ina few pages on Impact reference is made to 
Hodgkinson’s experiments, showing that Newton’s “ coefficient 
of restitution ” diminishes as the velocities increase. 

Then follow two chapters on Compressibility of Liquids and 
Gases, with some remarks on the tensile strength of liquids. 

Capillarity is most interestingly treated ; the experimental 
part being supplemented with a short account of Laplace’s 
theory. Viscosity and diffusion are considered with respect 
both to liquids and gases. We notice the frequent appeal to the 
principle of conservation of energy in the reasoning. Molecular 
theory and kinetic theory of gases are reserved for the volume 
on Heat. 

The book is excellently illustrated and well printed. It will 
be appreciated not only by these for whom it is especially pre- 
pared, but also by students who, capable of using advanced 
mathematical methods, feel but too often that they are im- 
mersed in a sea of symbols, which ultimately throws them up 
on an unexpected shore of new facts. 


Seven Roman Statesmen of the Later Republic: The Gracchi, 
Sulla, Crassus, Cato, Pompey, Cesar. By CHARLES 
OMAN. With Portraits and Illustrations. (Price 6s. 
Edward Arnold.) 

Mr. Oman confessedly holds a brief for biographical versus 
constitutional history ; he sides with Plutarch and Carlyle and 
Froude against Aristotle and Marquardt and Stubbs, and a 
very effective pleader has he shown himself. The blessed word 
“evolution” will not account for everything, and “the length of 
Cleopatra’s nose” is still a factor that historians cannot afford 
to overlook. As a fact, the two schools of historians merge, 
by subtle gradations, one into the other. The personality of 
Edward I. and Henry III. looms large in the “ Constitutional 
History ” of Stubbs, and underlying the anecdotaye of Suetonius 
or Saint Simon we may discover an informing philosophy of 
history. 

So, with these seven lives, we shall not be far wrong in sup- 
posing that the central idea from which they sprang was a 
revulsion of feeling against Mommsen’s blatant imperialism—a 
desire to testify against his immoral doctrine of a heaven-sent 
autocrat. The moral is well surnmed up in the concluding 
pages : 

Cæsar, in short, put an end to urban sedition and provincial mis- 
government; but he and his great-nephew gave the world, instead 
of its old anarchy, a period of mere soulless, material prosperity. If 
the Barbarians had never resumed the attack from without, if 
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Christianity had never arisen to give new ideals from within, the 
Roman Empire would have gradually sunk into a self-satisfied, 
Stationary civilization of the Chinese type. . . . He had worked out 
to its logical end the movement which Tiberius Gracchus had begun, 
which Marius had continued, which Sulla had vainly striven to stem, 
and which Pompey had unwittingly furthered. The problem of sove- 
reignty had been solved ; neither Senate nor people could rule the 
Empire, and the inevitable autocrat had taken over the powers which 
they had abused. 


To idolize an adventurer as selfish and as unscrupulous as 
Napoleon is, indeed, the March madness of hero worship, and 
to attribute ex post facto a far-sighted, world-embracing policy 
to an opportunist who, at every move in the game, was obviously 
playing for his own hand is a worse anachronism than any in 
Shakespeare. In these sentiments Mr. Oman carries us wholly 
with him ; but in dealing with the struggle between the Opti- 
mates and the Democratic party he hardly seems to us to hold 
the balance even. According to him Tiberius Gracchus is the 


model young man cursed with a very superior woman for a mother; ' 
while the main motives of Caius were ambition and revenge. ' 


Now it is possible to admit with Mr. Oman that no legislation, 
except, perhaps, protection, could have cured the organic 
disease from which Italy was suffering—agricultural depres- 
sion—and yet to admire the Gracchi as genuine, though short- 
sighted, social reformers. In the same way we may complain 
that Mr. Oman is unmoved by all Cicero’s redeeming qualities, 
moral as well as literary, and unrepelled by Pompey’s stolid 
Philistinism. 

The book is written in a popular vein ; there is no reference 
to authorities, and modern equivalents and analogies are freely 
introduced. There is nothing donnish or pedantic about the 
style, which occasionally, as in the description of Clodius, 
verges on the colloquial. In several of the biographies the 
same ground is traversed, and there is, perhaps inevitably, a 
good deal of repetition. “ Autolatrous harangues” strikes one 
the first time as a happy phrase, but repetita non placet. 


Life of the Baroness von Marenholtz-Biilow. Two Vols. 
By her NIECE. (Price 15s. 6d.) 

Students of Froebel’s personality and work will welcome much 
that is contained in these handsome volumes, the outcome of 
the devotion and admiration felt for the authoress of “The 
Reminiscences of F. Froebel,” by her niece. 

It was in 1849 that chance threw Frau von Marenholtz-Biilow 
into Froebel’s company at Bad Liebenstein. He was pointed out 
to her as an old “original” who danced and played with the 
village children. She greeted him as one who occupied him- 
self with the education of the people, and a close friendship 
ensued. The disappointment to liberal hopes which followed 
the general ferment of 1848 was keenly felt, and, as harsh 
repressive measures were being enforced on all sides, the only 
course left to patriots was to prepare the people by education 
for a better social state. Froebel’s theory of education was 
put before the Baroness by him in his constant intercourse with 
her. Much that is of moment to the student of Froebelian theory 
will be found in the chapters devoted to Froebel’s theory of 
education and to comments on his methods (i., pages 164-190). 
It is true that we have a good deal of theorizing which is not 
necessary to a clear understanding of the simple basis on which 
Froebel builds. Further, many generalizations are advanced as 
though they were self-evident truths ; the idea that the normal 
development of the individual does not differ from that of the 
race must be very carefully handled, if it is to prove a help, and 
not a hindrance, in primary education. There is a danger in 
being too strictly logical, especially in dealing with anything so 
curiously complex as the early stages of human development ; 
while much that is quoted from the “ Gedankenbiicher” will 
certainly need explanation and liberal pruning before it can be 
usefully allied with the teachers work. Dr. W.T. Harris, in his 
preface, claims for the volumes before us that they throw valu- 
able light on the social and political life of Germany during the 
epoch covered. This is true, especially when, after Froebel’s 
death, the definite work of propaganda was undertaken. How 
eagerly and how unsparingly the disciple worked—how full her 
sad heart became of hopes for the future of humanity—how she 
went courageously forth as a sower to sow seed which she her- 
self believed to be essential to any harvest of truth—may all be 
read in these volumes. They are overcrowded with detail, and 
put together in such a way as at times to obscure, rather than 
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to throw into relief, the theories which the Baroness lived to 
perpetuate ; but to ask for a sense of proportion in an enthu- 
siast is, perhaps, unreasonable. The book is undoubtedly a 
strong testimony to that power of inspiring deep personal devo- 
tion which the Baroness possessed, and, we repeat, it is in many 
ways a useful contribution to the literature of the kindergarten. 


“ Blackie’s Little French Classics.”— (1) Aabelais, Selections. Edited 
by E. C. GOLDBERG, M.A. (2) Molière, Scenes from Le Médecin 
malgré lui. Edited by W. J. CLARK, M.A. (3) Lesage, 
Selections from Gil Blas. Edited by HAROLD W. ATKINSON, 
M.A. (4) Prosper Mérimée, Mateo Falcone and other Stories. 
Edited by J. E. MICHELL, M.A. (5) Madame de Sévigné, Select 
Letters, Edited by MABEL VERNON HARCOURT. (6) Théophile 
Gautier, Le Pavillon sur l Eau, etc. Edited by W. G. HARTOG. 
(7) Brueys and Palaprat, L'Avocat Patelin. Edited by E. B. LE 
FRANCOIS. (8) Bossuet, Oraisons Funèhres. Selections edited 
by the Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. (9) Victor Hugo, Waterloo. 
Edited by G. H. CLARKE, M.A. (10) La Fontaine, Longer 
Fables. Edited by A. H. WALL, M.A. (11) Musset, Selections 
in Verse and Prose. Edited by F. W. B. SMART, M.A. 
(12) Corneille, Scenes from Le Cid. Edited by Louis BARBE. 
(13) Châteaubriand, Les Martyrs. Selections edited by E. T. 
SCHUEDELIN, B.A. (14) Michelet, L’/nsecte. Selections edited 
by MAURICE GEROTHWOHL. (15) Victor Hugo, Poems. Edited 
by P. C. YORKE, M.A. (16) Racine, Les Plaideurs, Edited by 
D. Lowe TURNBULL, M.A. (17) Augier and Sandeau, Le 
Gendre de M. Poirier. Edited by R. G. M‘*KINLAY. (18) Srend- 
hal, Un Episode de Guerre. Edited by J. E. MICHELL, M.A. 
(19) Erckmann-Chatrian, L Héritage de l'Oncle Bernard. Edited 
by Miss MARGUERITE NINET. (Price 4d. each.) 


This series marks a new departure, and is a pleasing variety after the 
endless editions of popular French works for English schools, mono- 
tonous as the poplars along a French high road. Rabelais, Le Sage, 
Gautier, for instance, represent strata of French literature that have 
hitherto been unworked by the school editor, who greatly prefers 
surface digging to exploration or mining. We welcome the series as a 
reaction against the prevailing craze for second-rate novels and anything 
of contemporary interest, regardless of literary merit. The booklets 
are well printed, of thirty-two to forty pages each, and the notes are of 
the briefest. The weak point of the series, and one that might easily 
be put right, is that there is no indication of the stage for which 
the different volumes are adapted. In some cases the author’s name is 
a sufficient indication. Rabelais, for instance, spells Sixth, and Erck- 
mann Chatrian Fourth Form; but Victor Hugo’s poems and scenes 
from Moliere might be anything between the two. Again, we can 
detect no common method in the annotation. Rabelais has some fifty 
notes in all, of which three only are linguistic or grammatical. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian has tags of translation in the old style, and elaborate 
explanations of cau sucrée, délices de Cafoue. To review these score of 
volumes would be an impossible task, and we can only record a few 
casual observations. The selections from ‘‘Gil Blas” and from 
Michelet’s ‘‘ L’Insecte” strike us as particularly happy. We cannot 
say the same for the ‘‘ Victor Hugo.” ‘‘ The Toad” 1s a long-drawn 
horror that will rightly repel a young mind, which will equally resent 
the sentimental rhetoric of ‘ The Caged Birds.” The twelve fables 
of La Fontaine are well selected, and the appended remarks of French 
littérateurs are a useful addition. Why has Chateaubriand a circumflex 
in the advertisement, and why does Mr. Hartog give Gluck, the com- 
poser, an Umlaut? 


“ Bohn’s Standard Library.”— Zetters of Thomas Gray. Edited by 
Duncan C. Tovey. Vol. I. (G. Bell.) 

‘t Gray and his Friends” was at once a learned and a delightful book, 
and we know not who the ‘‘adverse and captious” critics can have 
been who, it appears from the preface, fell foul of Mr. Tovey’s work. 
He has taken the best way of confuting them by continuing his labours 
in the same field and giving us the first instalment of the standard 
edition of Gray’s ccrrespondence. That Mr. Gosse’s edition, the only 
competitor in the field, as far as we are aware, is not entitled to rank as 
such, Mr. Tovey proves up to the hilt. In an appendix, indeed, he in- 
sinuates not obscurely a charge of ma/a fides against Mr. Gosse, which 
we should be loth to endorse without first hearing Mr. Gosse’s defence, 
and which, we think, if made at all, had better have been made 
directly and without circumlocution at the beginning of the volume. 
Thus, the note on page 281 is in doubtful taste. Mr. Tovey’s annotations 
of the Letters are full and apposite. To hunt up all the obscure 
references must have been a work of infinite time and trouble. The 
preface gives a saner view of Gray’s genius than that of Matthew 
Arnold, who, as was his wont in less inspired moments, ran to deatha 
catch-word which was at best only half a truth. We should, however, 
like Mr. Tovey to tell us less of Gray as a poet and more of Gray as a 
letter writer. To the errata add: “‘ Page 153, line 18, read ‘ in- 
exorable.’” 
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El Pájaro verde. By JUAN VALERA. Edited by G. G. BROWNELL. 
(Price 2s. Ginn & Co.) 

This tale reads like a story in ‘‘ The Arabian Nights.” The en- 
chanted palace, the spell-bound prince, the beautiful (and, of course, 
love-lorn) princess, invisible hands which carry in aldermanic repasts, 
the mysterious voice reiterating its solemn warning : ‘‘ Beware ! that is 
for my lord the Prince ”—all these are here; but they appear to be 
mere matter-of-fact details when compared with the wilder flights of the 
author’s imagination. By the time the old hermit is introduced the 
reader will be prepared to accept him as a matter of course. Not that 
he is your everyday hermit—not at all; he has been supernaturally 
preserved for the sole purpose of giving a cunningly vague reading of 
the cabalistic language used in Babel before the Confusion of Tongues. 
It is curious to read of presents being sent to the Queen of Saba on 
page 8, and on page 10 to find a reference to Queen Victoria. Apart 
from the interest in the story itself, the author’s style makes the book 
PI useful to students of Spanish. The editor has done ee 
that was necessary to make ‘‘ El Pajaro verde” a serviceable text-boo 
for English-speaking students. In addition to an accurate and complete 
vocabulary, there are (1) notes on the few passages which require ex- 
planation ; (2) a series of sentences, based upon the text, to be turned 
from English into Spanish, so that the book serves a double purpose. 
We have noticed from time to time all the Spanish texts yet published 
in Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s ‘‘ International Modern Language Series,” 
and we have found them all to be models of what such texts should be, 
viz. : neat binding, clear type, good paper, reasonable price, and. ac- 
curate text. Juan Valera’s ‘‘ El Pajaro Verde ” belongs to this series. 


Practical Spanish. By F. DE ARTEAGA. Two vols. (Price 7s. 6d. 
John Murray.) 

A Spanish course written by the Taylorian Teacher of Spanish at 
Oxford ought to be good, and very good it is. Its chief fault (many 
will not consider this a fault) lies in the too great length of the exercises. 
The grammatical rules are very clearly stated ; there is a useful classified 
list of all the irregular verbs; the exercises treat of such subjects ‘‘ as 
naturally present themselves in everyday life’; and there is a double 
vocabulary of more than a hundred pages. Would not ‘‘ Practical 
Spanish” be more useful to the ‘‘ traveller and the business man ” if it 
were shorter? However, as the two volumes now stand, they form a 
well printed, well bound, admirably arranged, complete Spanish course. 
The whole work displays patient care, great skill, and a thoroughness 
seldom found. : 


Portuguese Grammar and Commercial Handbook. By Prof. J. C. 
MASCARENHAS. (Price $s. net. Hirschfeld Bros.) 

For the purpose of ready reference Prof. Mascarenhas has divided his 
book into six parts. Parts I.-III. contain the grammar, with exercises 
thereon. Parts IV. and V. deal with commercial correspondence, 
business terms, &c., whilst the last part consists of examination 
questions. The author is an experienced teacher, and, no doubt, has 
some good reason for the omission, but there are no exercises to be 
turned trom Portuguese into English ! The insertion of such exercises 
in future editions would not add much to the bulk of the work, but 
they would enhance its usefulness very considerably. There is no need 
to comment on the correctness of the work, for it is published ‘‘on the 
authority of the Portuguese Royal Academy.” 


Makers of Europe: Outlines of European History for the Middle 
Forms of Schools. By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, Assistant Mistress, 
Brighton and Hove High School. With Twelve Maps. (Methuen.) 

There is much to be said for our author’s plea that as soon as children 
have learned the rudiments of English history they should be given some 
idea of the course of European history. Only by that means, she urges, 
can they be enabled to understand the true meaning of events which 
concerned their own country. It was in order to supply somewhat older 
students with help of this kind that Freeman wrote his ‘* General 

Sketch of European History,” one of the smallest, though by no means 

the least satisfactory, of all his works. Miss Wilmot-Buxton writes 

pleasantly and with the laudable intention of interesting her young 
readers, and her book shows that she has a fairly sufficient knowledge of 
her wide subject. Perhaps she has attempted more than her space 
allowed ; her work is rather too scrappy to be interesting, and she 
would have succeeded better if she had either written on brcader lines 
or left out certain parts of the history. It is a pity that she relates the 
myths concerning the rise of the Swiss Confederation as though they 
were historical, and describes Zurich as ‘‘the chief residence” of 
Charlemagne. 


The Study of the Prophets. By T. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D. 
(Price 2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

An R.A. on his election is required to present to the Academy a 
picture, which is hung in an upper chamber of Burlington House, 
rarely visited by the public. By a happy coincidence, Dr. Robinson, 
almost on the day when his appointment to the Deanery of West- 
minster was announced, published this volume, embodying lectures de- 
livered at Westminster and Cambridge; but, unlike the Academy 
pictures, it will, we are certain, be scanned not only by the clerics to 
whom it is immediately addressed, but by the increasingly large body 


of lay students, those who without being specialists take an intelligent 
interest in the earliest Christian literature. The Dean comes forward 
not as a controversialist, but as a teacher. His object is to present 
in plain language such results of his own study as may serve for a guide 
to the study of others. But, though he does not argue and leaves us 
often wondering how he would meet some of the arguments of the 
revived ‘* Supernatural Religion,” he impresses us throughout by his 
transparent open-mindedness—there is no suppressio vert. Thus, he 
allows in the first chapter that the date and authorship ef the first 
Gospel must be left at present as aninsoluble problem. Most valuable, 
too, are the remarks on the non-Marcan Ereek document used by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke and the fallacies that have clustered round 
the word /%grřa. In his treatment of the fourth Gospel, Dr. Robinson 
follows closely, though not slavishly, in the steps of his late master, 
Dr. Westcott, but we seem to be passing from a golden haze into the 
clear light of common day. Yet—we speak as laymen—it seems to us 
impossible to discuss the authorship of the fourth Gospel without 
reference to the Revelation. 


‘* Blackie’s Illustrated Greek Series.” — The Anabasis of Xenophon, 
Book II. Edited by G. H. NALL, M.A. (Price 2s.) 

We were not aware that there was any gre.t demand for a new edition 
of the second book of Xenophon’s ‘* Anabasis ” ; but, since it appears 
that the demand existed, the publishers did well in inviting Mr. 
Nall to satisfy it. His little book, which is lucid in expression, 
marked by accurate scholarship, and as rich in matter as it is desirable 
for an elementary treatise to be, will enhance the reputation of the series 
to which it belongs. The text is clearly printed, and broken by short 
arguments at appropriate points. Not only is the book well illustrated, 
but the plates are explained. The elucidations, full and clear, will be 
particularly welcome ; for, if the pictures in school-books are to be in- 
structive, they must be studied under competent guidance. Too often 
they are only gaped at; or, still worse, they receive the crude adorn- 
ments of an untutored fancy. Occasional slips in English go to estab- 
lish, according to the ancient theory, a writer’s familiarity with Greek. 
Otherwise Mr. Nall might be blamed for using such language as ‘‘ the 
Persian cavalry in which their strength lay ” (page 64), where ‘‘ their ` 
means ‘‘of the Persians” ; or ‘“* he was said not to much wish ” (page 85). 
But when the general result of an editor’s labours is so good it were 
ungracious to dwell on the trivial lapses of a busy pen. 


Select Orations and Letters of Cicero. ALLEN and GREENOUGH'’S 
edition, revised by J. B. GREENOUGH and G. L. KITTREDGE. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

Here we have a substantial volume of lxiv. + 630 pages, intended to 
introduce the user to the speeches and letters of Cicero. The book is 
well got up, with introduction, maps, plates, and a vocabulary, and is, 
on the whole, a conscientious piece of workmanship. Otherwise we 
can give it but faint praise. Too big for young boys, it is too elemen- 
tary in its information for a high form. On the other hand, the private 
student might use it with advantage. Unfortunately the grammatical 
references in it are to American treatises, so that its sphere of useful- 
ness is still further contracted. A feature of the text is that the quan- 
tities of the vowels are often marked—on what principle of selection we 
have failed to discover. The reason assigned for marking them is 
that some teachers prefer them so; we have other tastes, especially if 
the ultimate of Zemere is to be marked long, without any note of warning. 


English Extracts for Latin Prose. Compiled by A. C. CHAMPNEYS, 
M.A. (Price 2s. Longmans.) 

The prime secret of the lazy schoolmaster or college lecturer is how 
to waste time by dictation. Mr. Champneys has made his collection 
of passages for Latin prose in order to deprive laziness of its main 
resource. The choice of pieces seems well made, and those who have 
used the elementary books by Mr. Champneys and Mr. Rundall will 
be glad to have this volume as a continuation of the course. They will 
find in it a somewhat slight introduction containing hints on the writing 
of Latin prose ; then one hundred and fifty-six extracts suitable for the 
exercising of a fifth or even a sixth form ; lastly, a few idiomatic sen- 
tences calculated to drive home particular idioms. There are no notes, 
no vocabularies, and no references to parallel passages. A special 
feature of the collection is that it is largely made from new sources, 
sometimes from works still copyright. So Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches 
do duty for the first time, we believe, in a manual of Latin prose com- 
position. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark. The Greek Text edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, for the use of Schools, by Sir A. F. Hort, 
Bart. (Cambridge University Press. ) 

The writer’s aim is best set forth in the words of the preface: ‘‘ The 
main use of his [a boy in the fourth or fifth form of a public school] 
reading the Gospel in the original language is that the process of trans- 
lation forces him to think and to get behind the words of the English 
version, his very familiarity with which may be an obstacle to thought. 
It rests with the teacher to see that such a lesson does not degenerate 
into a discussion of anomalous forms and unclassical syntax.” This 
aim is well carried out in the notes, which are mainly expository. 
Difficulties are not shirked, but they are touched on lightly, and there 
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is no attempt to harmonize the Gospels after the manner of Wordsworth 
and the older school of commentators. The standpoint is that of an 
orthodox Broad Churchman, half way, we might say, between 
Bishop Westcott and Dr. Abbott. Thus, on demoniacal possession :— 
‘* We can neither wholly accept the ancient view of ‘ possession,’ nor 
yet fully explain the Evangelists’ accounts by those forms of madness 
with which we are familiar. Our Lord seems to have taken the current 
belief on the subject, just as he accepted current interpretations of the 
Old Testament.” So, again, with the two feedings of the multitude: 
whether we have two variants of the same miracle is left an open 
question, but Dr. Abbott’s naturalistic interpretation is not alluded to. 
Again, in the note on Abiathar the high priest : ‘‘ Our Lord himself may 
have made the slip, which is only equivalent to a mistake in a date, and 
does not affect his argument.” Specially excellent are the notes on the 
meaning of the parables, e.g., the Sower. Such a guide to the Gospels 
is worth a wilderness of Dr. Smiths and Dr. Maclears. 


Homeri Opera, recognoverunt brevique adnotatione critica instruxerunt 
DaAvID B. Monro et Tuomas W. ALLEN. 2 vols. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

The two volumes before us contain the text of the “‘ Iliad ” in an edition 
that is likely to remain for long the standard one in England. To touch 
first on its critical aspect, as compared with van Leeuwen and the Dutch 
school, the Oxford scholars must be described as sternly conservative. 
True acquaintance with Homer, they urge, is shown by an admission of 
ignorance as to much that concerns his language. Assuming, as most 
authorities now do, that he used the ancient dialect of the Achæans and 
was translated by Ionian rhapsodists, we cannot recover his poems in 
the original form ; we must therefore be content with the vulgate 
current in Greek in the best ages. Holding these views, the editors 
aim at, and offer to us, a consistent, but not a primitive, text. To 
construct it they have used about a hundred and thirty codices ; what 
they have produced is a witness to the sober and well balanced scholar- 
ship that survives in England. There is no question as to the place 
that the book will occupy. Apart from its intrinsic merits, the Oxford 
edition is put far in advance of Teubner’s, its natural competitor, by its 
type, paper, and binding. In all these respects it is admirable. We 
have, however, a complaint to make, a complaint that it ought not to 
be necessary to direct to the Clarendon Press : neither title-page nor 
preface is dated. ‘The Delegates would satisfy a general demand by 
issuing at once interleaved copies of the work, and their own con- 
sciences by making good the defect to which we have called attention. 


Physical Determinations. By W. R. Kersey. (Price 4s. 6d. 
Arnold. ) 

This volume contains an unusually varied and well chosen collection 
of examples in practical physics. Instructions are given for nearly 
two hundred determinations in all branches of physics ; yet the book 
is not unwieldy ; for it is assumed that the student who uses it will 
have the assistance of a demonstrator, and therefore minute directions 
are not provided. Sufficient explanation is given to enable a student 
who understands the theory of the experiment he is about to nerform 
to make a start in fitting up his apparatus. The subject-matter is 
well and clearly arranged, and diagrams are both numerous and ex- 
cellent. Many teachers will find this a most useful store from which 
to select experiments suited to their more advanced students. 


Messrs. Cassell are republishing in fortnightly parts, price rs. nets 
their illustrated edition of Socta/ Englana, thus bringing this treasure- 
house of history and archxology within reach of the humblest library. 


ERRATUM.—The price of Robinson’s History of Rome is 3s. 6d., 
not 6d., as was stated by a misprint. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Jan van Elselo. By GILBERTand MARION COLERIDGE. (Price 6s. 
Macmillan.)—Jan van Elselo was a page in the service of William the 
Silent, entrusted with a secret mission at the moment when Philip II. 
was meditating the introduction of the Inquisition into the Netherlands. 
Light-hearted and boyishly reckless at the outset, Jan acquires serious- 
ness as the seriousness of the times impresses itself upon him. We 
witness in his company a succession of fine historical zableaux—the 
finest and most horrible being an auto de fé—and we become interested 
in him and his fortunes, and the fortunes of the lady he loves and 
ultimately marries. Jan is of the reformed faith, Dorotea is a Catholic, 
and the difference keeps them apart for atime. Adversity, however, 
brings them too close for any but an official separation to be possible, 
and the last scruple about their union is removed from the mind of 
Dorotea by the wise and affectionate words of the Prince of Orange. 
The title-page tells us that the novel is the joint work of Mr. and Mrs. 
Coleridge. But the collaboration achieves such complete harmony of 
effect that we should not suppose the book to be the product of more 
than asingle mind. Possibly, however, the double authorship accounts 
for a certain externality in the presentment of the hero ; whichis a fault. 
Clever, well written, interesting, the book yet fails to take a strong 
hold on sympathy and imagination. One wants to know the characters 


more thoroughly from within: one is not so much concerned about 
their fate as one ought to be. ‘‘ Jan van Elselo ” is an historical tale of 
the useful class that help the general student of history to keep historical 
events in place; but higher than this it does not rank. 

The Romany Stone. By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. (Price 6s. Long- 
mans. )—Mr. Yoxall’s novel ‘‘ The Romany Stone” is very stimulating 
reading. One fears on the first page that the story is going to be told 
in dialect all through. But this fear is dissipated before the power of 
attention is exhausted, and the grateful reader is refreshed by continual 
breaks in the autoptic narrative. Author and hero share the business 
of narration between them, and so the story gets along comfortably. 
Not that the novel is exactly a comfortable one. It is a romance of 
the end of the eighteenth century, in which an honest yeoman, Michael 
Scargill, is cheated of his sweetheart by an adventurer in whom the 
blood of gypsies mingles with the blood of popes. At the boarding 
school at Derby, Dahlia, the wayward, has heard of ‘‘ journeys and 
cities, fashion and dress and whirl, exquisite wooings by passionate 
gallants.” And when Aldo Lee, sculptor, gentleman, and foreigner, 
comes into the quiet of her farmhouse life, she forgets constancy and 
marries him secretly in the Catholic chapel. But Aldo turns out to be 
a shifty person, and before long a warrant is out against him, and the 
King’s officers are in pursuit. Then it is that the cast-off lover and 
trusty cousin is called to the rescue. There is bustle and mystery, 
pursuit, capture, rescue, and much good comedy by the way, with 
the introduction of an interesting variety of secondary characters, all 
vivid, individual, and to the purpose. In short, ‘t The Romany Stone ” 
is far above the average in cleverness and originality. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Last of the Cliffords. By E1iza F. POLLARD. (Price 5s. 
Nelson.)—It requires some courage to embark on a volume of such 
portentous thickness, but the book is well written, and the times of 
Charles I. give plenty of opportunity for picturesque scenes and heroic 
deeds. A good many historical characters are introduced, and the 
heroine is, as the name shows, Anne Clifford, first Countess of Dorset, 
and then Countess of Pembroke, and the siege of Skipton Castle is a 
feature of the story. John of Linton somehow does not turn out such 
a striking personality as one is led to expect in the beginning, and his 
vacillating conduct on his return from his attendance on the ex-Queen 
of Bohemia is scarcely in keeping with what we are told of his character. 
There are some good illustrations. 

The Cruise of the Katherine. By JOHN A. HIGGINSON. (Price Is. 
Nelson.)—This is a small book, and contains about as many storms, 
shipwrecks, and massacres as can conveniently be compressed into it. 
The story is harmless, but the style does not greatly commend itself to 
us. ‘*QOh! it was the most awfully shocking piece of fiendish cruelty 
human mind ever conceived,” savours of the ‘* shocker.” 

Fifine and her Friends. By SHEILA E. BRAINE. (Price Is. 6d. 
Nelson.)—A charming little story, well written and natural. There 
are many touches of humour in the descriptions of the people of St. 
Joven—Monsieur de Fontenay’s momentary triumph over his bicycle, 
for instance—but it is all kindly, and the book is very pleasant reading. 

The Lost Syutre of Inglewood. By THOMAS JACKSON. (Price 2s. 
Nelson.)—A story of a recovered treasure and a restored father, in 
which two runaway schoolboys take part. One cannot quite see why 
Welland takes the boys with him in his search for Robin Hood’s caves, 
but the author does not stick to anything so commonplace as proba- 
bilities, from which, indeed, the book is entirely free; it would, how- 
ever, serve to while away an idle hour. 

Sale’s Sharpshooters. By HAROLD AVERY. (Price 3s. 6d. Nelson.) 
—An amusing story of how some small boys started a volunteer corps, 
consisting of two officers and a colour-sergeant (the nursing staff being 
represented by a pretty sister), for the defence of the country in case of 
need. The boys and Alison are delightfully natural, and their 
squabbles, scrapes, and performances will entertain all who read of 
them. The book is nicely illustrated by R. C. Petherick. 
ı At the Point of the Sword. By WERBERT HAYENS. (Price 5s. 
Nelson. )—The scene opens in Peru at the time of the War of Inde- 

ndence. The hero, Jack Crawford, is half Spanish, half English by 
birth ; his father is on the patriot side and a warm friend to the Indians, 
who do the son many a good turn in consequence. Jack joins General 
San Martino’s army, and sees plenty of hard service as arde-de-camp to 
Colonel Miller, whose untiring energy gives little rest to his followers. 
Altogether Jack has an exciting and adventurous career, till the battle 
of Ayacucho gives victory tothe Peruvians. The fighting among the 
mountains is well described ; but some parts of the story seem a litle 
spun out. San Martino appears as the real patriot, sacrificing himself 
for his country, in contrast to Bolivar’s personal ambition. 

Stanhope. By E. L. HAVERFIELD. (Price 3s. 6d. Nelson.)—A 
pleasantly writter. tale of Cromwell's days. The plot is of the slightest, 
but one of the girls, Hope, is nicely drawn (we must confess to finding 
Mara rather a bore), and Myles is likeable, though his sense of duty is 
rather oppressively strong. It was surely an overstrained sense of 
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honour which decided him to marry the vulgar hoyden who personated 
Dorothy Stanhope, simply because he had, as a mere child, talked of 
Dorothy as ‘* his little wife.” 

The Boys of Waveney. By ROBERT LEIGHTON. (Price 6s. Grant 
Richards.)—A school story with plenty of variety of the kind that inter- 
ests boys—sports and quarrels and misunderstandings, to say nothing of 
foul play on the part of the black sheep of the fold. There is a little 
too much sentiment, and the hero is almost impossibly forgiving ; but 
the American boy is a good fellow—a sort of young Sherlock Holmes— 
so that the reader is willing to pass over the unlikelihood of his possess- 
ing a cigarette-case of pure gold with his initials in diamonds, and of 
his being able to give an hotel dinner in his study and have an hotel 
waiter toserveit. There are some good illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

Ralph Wynward. By H. ELRINGTON. (Price 2s. 6d. Nelson.)— 
A very good story. Ralph runs away from home in a boyish fit of ill- 
temper because he has been punished, and, as a sequel, passes through 
many dangers, which culminate in the sack of Youghal by the Earl of 
Desmond in 1579, of which a vivid picture is given. 

(1) Mistress Dorothy. By DOROTHEA MOORE. (Price Is.) (2) Judith’s 
Mission. By M. C. S. (Price 1s.) (National Society).—‘* Mistress 
Dorothy ” is very prettily told, and every one will like the brave little 
maiden who beards Colonel Kirke in the midst of his ‘f Lambs ” to save 
her brother’s life. ‘‘ Judith ” would be very nice if she were not quite 
so full of her mission and determination to do some deed of kindness 
every day. Except in a story-book, Mrs. Cresswell’s conversion would 
be less speedy. 

Mother Hubbard's Cupboard of Nursery Rhymes. (Price 1s.) Red 
Riding Hood’s Picture Book; Fur Coats; Beaks and Bills; Pet's 
Playtime; Sunny Hours, (Price 6d. each.) Country Cousins; The 
House that Jack built ; Ride-a-Cock-Horse ; Pivk-a-back ; Red Indians ; 
What's o Clock ? (Price 3d. each.) (Nelson.)—There has been a wonder- 
ful advance of late years in cheap coloured picture-books for children. 
The pictures in ‘* Mother Hubbard ” are nicely drawn, but the colour- 
ing is rather crude. It is softer and more pleasantly blended in ‘‘ Red 
Riding Hood,’’ ‘Sunny Hours,” ‘‘ Country Cousins,” and ‘The 
House that Jack built.” Four coloured pictures, not counting the 
covers and several black-and-white ones illustrating the various bits of 
poetry, is good measure for 3d. 

(1) Zhe Friend of Little Children. (Price 3s. 6d.) (2) Sunday 
Afternoon, (Price 2s. 6d.) (Nelson.)—The first of these is a short life 
of Christ : it is simply written, and suitable for children, and illustrated 
with large coloured pictures, many of which are distinctly above the 
average of such publications. It is a pity that the face and colouring 
of Mary vary in the different pictures. ‘‘ The Return from Egypt,” 
‘t The First View of Jerusalem,” and ‘‘ The Calling of John and James 
to be Disciples,” are particularly good. ‘‘ Sunday Afternoons ”’ con- 
tains short Bible stories such as any child could understand, with a 
coloured picture to each, some of which are effective. 

Bo- Peep. (Price, picture-boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. Cassell.) 
—An attractive volume for little people, with plenty of pictures and 
short stories ; some, indeed, are soshort that they seem to end almost 
before they have well begun. There are verses and comic illustrations, 
and eight large coloured plates. 

Tiny Tots. (Price, picture-boards, 1s. 4d. ; cloth, rs. 6d. Cas- 
sell.)—Contains stories and pieces of poetry to suit small children. 
It has one coloured plate, and a variety of illustrations in black and 
white. There are also some nursery rhymes set to music. 

A Happy Failure. By ETHEL Dawson. (Price Is.6d. Nelson. )— 
Is it such an original idea for impoverished ladies to turn 
their hands to keeping a superior boarding-house, or does the original- 
ity lie in what seems otherwise a needless deception—that of Mrs. 
Lenthall’s three daughters pretending to be merely ‘‘lady-helps” ? 
Surely this plot is already beginning to show signs of wear. There are, 
of course, three young men who turn up conveniently and carry otf the 
three fair daughters with a promptitude which hardly gives the board- 
ing-house a chance of success. The plucky way in which the girls set 
to work and make light of their ditficulties, however, gives a pleasant 
tone to the story. i 

By Dulvercombe Water. By HAROLD VALLINGS. (Price 6s. Mac- 
millan.)— This is a story about the time of the Monmouth Rising ; the 
plot is cleverly constructed, and no one can fail to be interested in the 
exciting adventures and hairbreadth escapes of Will Estcote and Mistress 
Bethune, or to rejoice in the defeat of the wicked Sir Hardress. Nor 
must we fail to mention Parson Champion, who has many a redeeming 
and loveable point in his character and shows himself a true friend in 
need, though his ways are not always Strictly parsonic. 

Three Scottish Heroines. By ELIZABETH C. TRAICE. (Price 1s. 6d. 
Nelson.)—The stories of these three heroines are told with a good deal 
of spirit, and have the additional charm of being founded on fact. They 
should serve to pass a pleasant hour. 

Fallen Fortunes. By E. EVERETT-GREEN. (Price 38.6d. Nelson.) 
—Though the fortunes of Grey Dumaresq fall low at times, his star is 
on the whole a lucky one, and we leave him the writer of a popular 
romance and the husband of the beautiful and much-sought Geraldine 
Romaine. The story is well told, and the illustrations by W. H. 
Margetson are distinctly good. 


To Girls. By HeLroïse Epwina Hersey. (Price 4s. 6d. net. 
Ginn. )—This is written in the form of a series of letters to two girls, 
one the college girl, and one a girl whose education has stopped short 
of college. The subjects of the letters are many and varied, such as 
Choice of Studies, Civic Opportunities of Women, the Observance 
of Sunday. They do not, perhaps, discuss them very deeply, but 
sufficiently to be enlightening, and through all there runs a good vein 
of common sense and experience. The book should be distinctly 
helpful to girls, and it is written in a pleasant and easy style. 

d True Knight. By Lady DuNBoyNE. (Price Is. 6d. National 
Society.)—A story with plenty of excitement and interest init. Rex, 
the hero, is perhaps rather unnaturally blind to Greta’s faults ; ibut, 
since his devotion leads her back to the paths of virtue, we must not 
complain. 

In Flora's Realm: A Story of Flowers, Fruit, and Leaves. By 
EDWARD STEr, F.L.S. (Price 3s. 6d. Nelson.)—This book, which 
has been written for children in an easy conversational style, pur 
to treat of the ‘‘ practical” side of botany as opposed to the ‘‘theor- 
etical.” In dealing with various branches, from the forms of leaves 
and flowers to pollination and the forms and distribution of seeds, very 
few, and no unexplained, technical words have been used, so that any 
child could understand it, and the black-and-white drawings in illus- 
tration are numerous and admirably done. The coloured plates are 
less successful, but the reproduction of the natural colours of flowers 
is most difficult. The book is full of interest, and Uncle Jack does 
not confine himself to English flowers only, but describes also some 
rarer foreign kinds, like the giant Raftlesia and Californian pitcher plant. 
It is suggestive, and would make children eager to see for themselves 
and make fresh discoveries among the flowers on their own account. 

Just So Stories. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Price 6s. Macmillan.) 
-—With Mr. Rudyard Kipling as Imperial Poet Laureate, his dithyrambs 
and epistles in the Zines, we are not concerned. It is only ‘‘ when the 
Rudyards cease from Kipling” that he comes within our purview. 
“ Stalkky & Co.” was a bad book, and we said so sans phrase, the chaff 
and draft of a second-rate public school. The prodigal has come home 
again, returned to his native jungle and the days of early innocence. 
The dailies and the weeklies have vied with one another in slaying the 
fatted calf: ‘‘nos humilem feriemus agnum.” ‘* Just So Stories” is 
a genuine child’s book, and will delight the ‘‘ dearly beloved ” to whom 
it is addressed, who will not be repelled, but rather flattered, by the 
mysterious glamour of plusjuam-Homeric compound epithets and 
Miltonian polysyllables ; while their elders who read it aloud to them 
will relish the sly humour and topical allusions. La Fontaine in the 
shades will welcome Kipling as a brother fabulist. 

Conan the Wonder Worker. By Mary H. DEBENHAM. (Price 3s. 6d. 
National Society.)—This story of a Norse Viking and his prisoners 
is well written and interesting. The wonder worker is a pathetic 
figure, a true missionary in spirit and readiness for self-sacrifice. There 
is, somehow, a sense not exactly of weakness, but of something wanting 
of the vigour and force suitable to such a theme. We cannot but think 
that Miss Debenham is at her best in her stories of home life, in which 
she shows great capacity for true and delicate insight into character. 

The Heart of the Ancient Wood. By CHARLES G. D. RORERTS. 
(Methuen. )— Miranda Craig is a sort of female ‘* Mowgli.” If she has 
not been brought up by a wolf, she is on such terms of mutual under- 
standing with a bear that she gains a freemasonry with all the wild 
dwellers in the woods, so that none dream of harming her, and the 
fiercest panther forgoes his prey at her bidding. We may not quite 
accept Miranda’s feats as gospel, but the story has great fascination 
about it. As we read, we feel penetrated with the solemn silence of 
the lonely woods, and seem to catch the furtive movements of their 
myriad inhabitants, each in fear of being the prey of something stronger 
or crueller than itself. 

Chums Yearly Volume. (Price 8s. Cassell.) — A glance at the 
serial stories, and their illustrations, tells us that the new volume is no 
whit behind its nine companions in wild and daring adventures and 
wonderful escapes by flood and field. Interviews, sports, pets, and 
prizes are staple products of a boy’s magazine, and this volume contains 
also some short papers on school fashions and customs, and pictures of 
barrack life; while Mr. David Ker—a favourite author—contributes 
some very startling ‘‘ adventures in out-of-the-way places.” Beside the 
large number of black-and-white illustrations, many of which bear Mr. 
Paul Hardy’s well known initials, there are thirteen coloured plates. 
“ Running the Gauntlet,” by G. D. Rowlandson, is among the most 
successful. 

The Romance of Modern Invention. By A. WILLIAMS. (Price 5s- 
Pearson. )—Modern invention is so wonderfully" prolific that it is hard 
to retain even a superficial grip of the advances which it is making. 
Mr. Williams not only helps us to do this, but even gives an explanation 
of the mysteries of the inventor as full as the lay mind is capable of 
appreciating. His style is bright and interesting, the chapters which 
deal with the telautograph and with submarines being particularly 
happy. The volume is illustrated[by photographs and a few diagrams, 
which help to explain the more complicated pieces of machinery. 

Stories of Charlemagne. By Prof. A. J. CHURCH. (Price 5s. 
Seeley.)—The names of the twelve great peers of Charlemagne’s Court 
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are so well known that little else is needed to attract the reader to this 
book. Roland and Oliver and Oberon are names to conjure with ; 
and Prof. Church’s book has no lack of interesting situations or 
exciting events. If there is anything to blame in the volume, it is the 
lack of the personal element. The old chronicles have been too freely 
clipped and shortened, so that in places the reading becomes dry and 
flags. On the whole, however, the book is a good one for children, 
and Morrow’s illustrations are good in colouring and design. 

The Boys Own Annual, 1902. (Religious Tract Society.) —The 
Boy's Own Paper still maintains its high position among boys’ 

eriodicals. The Annual offers to its readers serial stories by David 
ver, G. Manville Fenn, J. Finnemore, Gordon Stables, W. G. 
Cole, &c., with innumerable short stories and papers on most subjects 
under the sun. Dr. Gordon Stables continues his advice as to how to 
be healthy and wise, and how to treat various feathered and furry pets. 
Indoor and outdoor sports, cycle rides, instructions ‘* how to make ” 
all kinds of things, help to make up a volume of unfailing interest to 
any right-minded boy. There are twelve large coloured illustrations, 
including ‘‘ The Battle Call,” an effective picture by J. T. Nettleship. 
“ On Guard ” and ‘‘ Bronze and Gold” also come out well. 

A Lost Leader. By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. (S.P.C. K.)—The 
lost leader is Major-General Thomas Harrison. We have here a some- 
what different presentment of him from the one given in ‘* Woodstock.’’ 
Harrison is a sort of preux chevalier, and the memory of his life and 
teaching inspires a younger Harrison, his nephew, according to the 
story, to carry out his precepts as far as may be. Dick Harrison is for 
the most part flying for his life, or in hiding from his enemjes, whom 
the Restoration has brought back to power, and his wooing of Audrey 
Perrient is carried on under difficulties. 

The Pick of the Basket. By PHO@RE ALLEN. (S.P.C.K.)—A story 
with a moral; it is pleasantly written, and shows in a sufficiently 
ingenious way how one small deception may lead to serious conse- 
quences, insignificant as it may appear to begin with, and how the 
consciousness of deceit in ourselves gives rise to suspicion and distrust 
of others. ' 

All Astray. By Ascotr R. Hore. (Price 3s. 6d. A. & C. 
Black.)— The adventures of two small boys who run away from school 
and come home again after the first term, one in a hamper and the 
other in a brown paper parcel, atford plenty of scope for Mr. Ascott 
Hope’s special vein of humour. Like the Greeks of Herodotus, he has 
the gift of perpetual boyhood, and knows, instinctively, what boys feel 
and how they talk. Public-school boys will turn up their noses at the 
book as milk for babes, but their small brothers in the preparatory will 
relish it like tipsy cake or Turkish delight. 

Foundations. By Mrs. WALTER Warp. (Price gs. National 
Society.)—This seems to us somewhat lacking in interest, and 
throughout we are annoyed by the incessant use of italics. Also the 
shortness of the chapters seems to cut up the story unnecessarily. 

The Girls’ Empire. Annual Volume. (Price 5s. Andrew Melrose.) 
—In these days of competition a monthly magazine for girls has to aim 
at a high standard if it is to succeed. The volume before us contains 
much that is of interest, a series of articles on ‘‘ How to be Strong” 
and ‘* Cosy Corner Chats,” for instance ; but the longer stories and 
the poetry seem to us rather poor, and the illustrations are in many 
instances very inferior. 

A Little Cockney. By S. G. (Price 1s. 6d. Nelson.)—A nice 
little story about the country as viewed by the eager eyes of a little 
cockney. 

The Girls Own Annual, 1902. (Price 8s. Religious Tract 
Society.)—This annual should suit the taste of all sorts and conditions 
of girls. For the thorough-going schoolgirl there is the history of 
“ Pixie O’Shaughnessy,” by Mrs. Vaizey ; the more sentimental young 
lady can turn to ‘Silent Strings,” by Sarah Doudney: these seem to 
us the best of the serial stories. There are several interesting articles 
on women artists, and among the shorter stories we should particularly 
call attention to ‘‘ Barty’s Star,” by Norman Gale, which is most 
attractive and is charmingly illustrated by Gordon Browne. Besides 
the stories, there are articles on cooking, dressmaking, and other 
subjects, such as ‘‘ Practical Points of Law.” The volume is, as 
usual, nicely got up, and the illustrations are for the most part good. 

The Other Boy. By EVELYN Sitarr. (Price 4s.6d. Macmillan. )— 
A story of five children, who certainly do not show their most attractive 
side in the conversations recorded of them, which largely consist in 
petty squabbles and recriminations. Charlotte—‘‘ Charley,” as she 

as been nicknamed, as it is she who fraternizes with Fred, the 
only boy—is by far the most pleasing of the children, and her childish 
struggles between loyalty to her chum and her sense of justice and pity 
for the “other boy,” who has received a by no means pleasant recep- 
tion, are cleverly described. One of the best scenes in the story is the 
meeting of the children with the new governess—before they have dis- 
covered who she really is. 

The Nation’s Pictures. (Price 12s. Cassell.)—This is one of the 
Most successful examples of the three-colour block process that we 
have seen. Some of the pictures are admirably reproduced. We 
Should specially mention Watts’s ‘* Prayer” as quite excellent, and 
there are many others of almost equal merit. In a few cases the 


colouring, and in others the relative light and shade, seem to suffer in 
the process of reproduction. The selection of a number of pictures 
must always be a question of individual taste ; but, on the whole, these 
have been chosen with taste and judgment. 

Westminster Abbey. A Series of Picturesque Views in Photo- 
gravure, with Descriptive Notes. Approved by the Dean. 10 Plates. 
By WILLIAM Rice, F.R.P.S. (Price £2. 2s. Allen & Co.)—Among 
the more costly Christmas books for the year this heads our list. 
Mr. Rice has been particularly happy in choosing his points of view. 
Whilst the detail is so perfectly reproduced that even the inscriptions 
on the monuments are legible, the broad effects of light and shade 
are In no wise impaired. The two Cloisters and the Chapter House 
are pictures of which an artist might be proud. 

The New Puptl. By RAYMOND JACBERNS. (Price 4s. 6d. 
Macmillan.)—This is the story of the school-days of a wild little girl 
called Pollie Quebe. Though the theme may sound hackneyed, the 
tale is well worth reading, for the author shows a distinct power of 
character drawing. Miss Hammond’s illustrations are, as usual, 
pretty and Baled productions. 

The Coronation Book of Edward VII. By W. J. Lortig, B.A., 
F.S.A. (Price tos. 6d. Cassell.) —This is a most handsome volume, 
profusely illustrated both in black-and-white and in colours. Those 
who wish for information on the subject could hardly find a more 
exhaustive treatise than this, which ranges from the history of the 
ceremony to the smallest details of the decorations. 

Peterkin. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. (Price 4s. 6d. Macmillan.)— 
In outward appearance this resembles a long line of Christmas stories 
which hada special charm of their own, but when we turn the pages 
we somehow miss the old inspiration. These are not the children of 
‘*The Cuckoo Clock,” of ‘‘ Herr Baby,” and ‘‘ Us”—something of 
the form is there, but much of the spirit is gone. It is a well written, 
quite readable story, but the others were more than this. Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s very popularity may have induced this state of things. She has 
been urged by it to supply more books than an author can produce 
and yet keep at her best. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. send us a most dainty little volume of 
Fairy Tales from Hans Christian .indersen, illustrated by T. H. C. and 
W. H. Roginson, bound in blue cloth, price 1s. 6d. ; the frontispiece 
is a very effective and pretty coloured picture of the Little Mermaid, 
and the selection of stories is good. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Child's History of England. By CHARLES DICKENS. Illus- 
trated by PATTEN WILSON. (Price §s. Dent.)—In his extravagant 
panegyric of Dickens, this ‘‘ History ” is the one work that Mr. Swin- 
burne excepts from the bead-roll of immortality, and, as we reperuse a 
book that we greatly admired some forty years ago, we must confess 
that the style is crude and the treatment uncritical. Much water has 
passed under London Bridge since Dickens summed up the character 
of Henry VIII. as ‘‘a most intolerable ruffian, a disgrace to human 
nature, and a blot of blood and grease upon the history of England.” 
Still, for children crudity,is better than dullness, and the rising 
generation will, doubtless, treasure this handsome volume with Mr. 
Wilson’s bold illustrations. 

Don Quixote, illustrated by W. HEATH ROBINSON (price 5s. net, 
Dent), is a companion volume, which, speaking iz loco parentis, we 
should greatly prefer for our children. The editor, who is anonymous, 
has done his work of expurgation and abridgment with skill. Some 
of the illustrations—the Curate and Sancho Panza with Dapple—are 
excellent. 

(1) Cranford. By Mrs. GASKELL ; illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
(2) Zhe Vicar of Wakefield. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH ; illustrated by 
HuGH THOMSON. (Price 2s. each. Macmillan.)—These are new and 
attractive editions, in good clear type, prettily bound in cloth; the 
only fault to be found with them is that the margins are somewhat 
unduly curtailed. 

(1) Little Miss Peggy ; (2) Tell me a Story. By Mrs. MOvgs- 
WORTH. New Editions. (Price 2s. 6d. each. Macmillan.)—We are 
glad to see fresh editions of two old favourites, with the illustrations by 
Walter Crane which add to the many attractions of Mrs. Molesworth’s 
earlier stories. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan new editions of Peter 
Simpie and Mr. Midshipman Easy, by Captain MARRYAT, with 
introductions by DAvID HANNAY, and numerous illustrations. They 
are nicely bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. each, and the print, though not 
large, is clear, 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan & Co. new editions of 
The Dove in the Eagles Nest and Unknown to History, by CHARLOTTE 
M. YONGE, price 2s. 6d. each. They are nicely bound in cloth, and 
the print is clear and good. The illustrations are hardly satisfactory. 
The best is the frontispiece to ‘* The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest,” a story 
which is deservedly popular. 

We have received from Mr. Elliot Stock a cheap edition (price 
2s. 6d.), nicely got up, of Tom Andrews, a well written story of Board- 
school life by the BISHOP OF BLOEMFONTEIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ISLEWORTH INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 
S1IR,—All interested in education have to thank Mr. P. A. 
Barnett for his admirable article in the October number of 
The Journal of Education on the necessity of an authoritative 
lead being given, if possible, by some responsible corporation 
on the problems of practical education. One sentence, how- 
ever, must grate rather harshly upon the ears of any former 
masters, pupils, or friends of the late London International 
College at Isleworth ; and, as one who gave nearly sixteen 
years of hard work as Head Master of that college, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to supply a few details of its history which 
might at the same time serve as a slight contribution to the 
problem, even if recording a failure. Mr. Barnett says: 


Until quite recent days public schools of the first degree which 
boldly set before themselves another ideal than that of gaining dis- 
tinctions at the two older Universities have mostly dragged on a 
miserable existence towards painful self-extinction, as was, for instance, 
the case of the Isleworth International College, built on the prescrip- 
tions of Huxley and Tyndall, and blessed by Cobden. 


The late Prof. Huxley certainly did kindly draw up a scheme 
for the proposed teaching of natural science, which was, how- 
ever, far too elaborate to adopt in its entirety fora school course; 
and Cobden would doubtless have blessed the attempt to teach 
French and German as living languages had he not died in 
April, 1865, more than two years before the College was opened 
by His Majesty (then H.R.H. the Prince of Wales). 

The original idea of the International Education Society was 
to found similar colleges abroad, but this idea had already been 
abandoned under the rule of my predecessor, the late Dr. Leon- 
hard Schmitz, formerly Rector of the High School at Edinburgh, 
where he had also acted as tutor to the then Prince of Wales 
and Duke of Edinburgh. Apart from financial considerations, 
it was considered unwise to send more than two or three 
English boys to the same institution abroad, and this part of 
the scheme resolved itself into merely ascertaining where 
pupils going abroad could be most suitably placed (without any 
pecuniary advantage to the London college), while at the same 
time it was found advisable not to break into a boy’s English 
school course, but preferably to recommend holiday courses or 
a period of residence abroad after leaving the English school. 
A small percentage of foreign pupils also came to the College, 
principally through the foreign embassies. 

_ Though essentially a modern school with a small classical 

side, Latin was taught from the lowest form, together with 
French and experimental chemistry and physics. There was 
also a systematic teaching of the mother tongue throughout the 
school, including literature and composition, the latter being 
taught in the lower forms through the reproduction of a tale 
told or read, or of some experimental work performed. 

In the Middle School, Greek and German were added to the 
curriculum as alternative subjects, and the time hitherto devoted 
to English was curtailed. In the Upper School, one of the 
English hours was given to the study of social economy, 
the subject being frequently utilized for English composition. 
The usual mathematical subjects were, of course, taught, and 
of the two hours devoted weekly to drawing by every pupil 
one, at least, was utilized for geometry. 

For physical training, each form had one of the school hours 
on Saturday mornings for instruction in gymnastics and drill 
under the supervision of the Head of the London German 
Gymnastic Society, besides the out-door games usually in- 
dulged in at public schools (in which the College fully held its 
own); also at the end of each teaching hour from five to ten 
minutes were allowed for out-door exercise while the class- 
rooms were being ventilated. In connexion with this, and 
partly perhaps as a consequence, it may be mentioned that not 
a single death occurred at the College during its existence, nor 
was it visited by any epidemic. 

Outside school hours, in addition to games, we had a work- 
shop, a printing-room, a library, a debating society, also a 
natural history society, in connexion with which a fairly repre- 
sentative museum was gradually formed, principally from 
collections by the pupils themselves on their field-days and 
during their vacations and from contributions from former 


pupils ; there was also a small nursery garden in which many 
of the shrubs and trees planted about the grounds were reared. 

Though at first scarcely any pupils proceeded to the older 
Universities, later on several open scholarships and exhibitions 
were gained, including more than one major scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; one of the last pupils to do so be- 
came Senior Wrangler, and had sufficient physical energy left 
to row in the Cambridge University boat. 

In natural science former pupils hold professorships at Cam- 
bridge, Owens College, and Liverpool. Among others, several 
represent constituencies in Parliament ; many are respectively 
barristers, solicitors, doctors, architects, members of the Indian 
and Home Civil Service, the Diplomatic Service, and of the 
Woods and Forests Department; also a number are civil, 
mining, or electrical engineers at home or in the colonies and 
in foreign countries. It might also here be mentioned that, 
while the Royal Geographical Society’s medals were offered for 
competition among the public schools, the International College 
gained its fair share both of medals and of honourable mentions. 

More than one former pupil has had his pictures exhibited in 
the Royal Academy, and, of one or two successful authors, one 
has gained the prize offered by the Academy for the best book 
of the year, and has been entertained as a guest by the Society 
of Authors. Several are officers in the Army : one (now holding 
the rank of general), after doing good work in Egypt and the 
Soudan under Lord Kitchener, was sent for by him to join him 
in South Africa, where he has done excellent administrative work. 

Perhaps the greater proportion of old pupils have become 
merchants or manufacturers, or are otherwise connected with 
commercial or financial pursuits (one of them is a Director of 
the Bank of Ireland), many of them at the same time being 
occupants of the magistrates’ bench. As some evidence that 
many of these former pupils look back with a certain amount 
of affection on their old school, an O/d Boys Gazette is still 
published and circulated amongst them ; indeed, much of the 
above information is obtained from its pages. 

Among educationists, other than those referred to below, who 
were interested in the work of the International College, and 
who sent their sons there, were the late Dr. Hodgson, the 
Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Duff, and Sir Joseph Hooker. 

I venture to think the failure of the College was more financial 
than educatfonal. Financially, it was scarcely possible for it 
to have succeeded, given the conditions of its foundation. It 
had no endowment fund like that of the older public schools ; 
it had also no large proprietary fund like that of the later 
foundations, where a proprietary body subscribes the necessary 
funds for the purchase of land and the erection of school build- 
ings, receiving in return a nomination or other equivalent. 
One educational enthusiast alone advanced £20,000 for this 
purpose, and, later on, another advanced an additional £10,000 
for the purpose of adding a wing to the first building, for fitting 
up a large laboratory and more class-rooms, and for building a 
large gymnasium. A small proprietary body, having subscribed 
a few thousand pounds for furniture and working capital, took 
a lease of fifty years of the land and buildings, on which they 
eventually paid over £1,000 per arnum as rent or interest 
besides doing all repairs, &c. 

This was a heavy first charge on a school with an average 
from first to last of about one hundred pupils, and where the 
highest fee charged was go guineas, iaclusive of all subjects 
taught in the curriculum, In good years, however, this rent 
was not found too heavy, and, besides vaying 5 per cent. to 
the small proprietary body, more than £2,000 of the original 
loan was paid off. In less prosperous years, however, it was 
different, but the landlord was generally ready to make con- 
cessions during his lifetime. His successors, rightly enough 
considering their property an asset, tried ty sell it, subject of 
course to the remainder of the lease held by the proprietary 
body. This lease proved somewhat of a stumbling-block, and 
eventually it was abandoned on mutual term:, time being given 
to parents to place their sons elsewhere anc the teaching staff 
to find other appointments, when the proprietary body was 
voluntarily wound up after an existence of ‘ather more than 
twenty-two years. 

It has since transpired that several wealthy former pupils, 
had they known of the financial status of their o'd school, would 
gladly have advanced the necessary funds to have placed it on 
a sound proprietary basis; and, had this Lappened, it is 

(Continued on page 770.) 
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probable that the London International College might still have 
been working more or less successfully in the field of education. 
| eer H. R. LADELL. 


THE REGISTER AND SCOTCH SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education, 


Sır, —Having recently applied for registration under Column B, I 
have received a letter from the Registrar explaining the conditions of 
registration, but adding that, as the Registration Council is subject to 
the authority of the Board of Education, whose jurisdiction does not 
extend beyond England and Wales, it does not propose to recognize 
schools for the purposes of registration which are not within their juris- 
diction, certain exceptions being made in favour of an Irish institution 
named in Appendices B and C of the Order in Council. 

Now this regulation is likely tu hit some of us very hard, if interpreted 
strictly, though I fancy I can see a loophole of escape in the general 
regulations. When writing I suggested that forms should be sent to 
various Scotch schools, where I know that many Englishmen are 
engaged at work, some of whom, at all events, would be willing and 
desirous to be put on the Kegister. But service in a Scotch school will 
not count, apparently, even for those who, like myself, have worked 
for the greater portion of their time in English schools. The condition 
laid down, under which presumably most of those who want immediate 
enfranchisement will apply, states that the applicant ‘* must have been 
engaged during the three years next preceding his application as a 
teacher at a recognized school or schools.” It is the words ‘‘ next pre- 
ceding ” which would exclude many, though surely it would be illogical 
to exclude any who could show that they had served the required three 
years simply on the ground that later on they had taken posts not in 
England or Wales. It is true that, in the clause which provides for 
the admission of those who can produce evidence of theoretical training, 
the words are simply ‘‘ experience in teaching . . . extending over a 
period of not less than three years,” but even this will hit hardly the 
seniors among us. Surely it would be possible for the Registration 
Council to satisfy themselves without much difficulty of the fitness of 
schools elsewhere than in England or Wales to give suitable practical 
experience. Otherwise I fear that when registration becomes a neces- 
sity—the sooner the better—no Englishman will ever dare to leave his 
native land, not even for the friendly borders of the Scotch.—Yours 
faithfully, F. H. MATTHEWs. 

Blairlodge School, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, 

September 10, 1902. 


THE STATE ASSISTANCE OF LAW-BREAKERS AS LAW- 
MAKERS. — ILLITERATES AS LAW-GIVERS. — THE 
STATUTORY CONDEMNATION OF ILLITERACY. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır,—I should like to point out that it is now high time that those who 
have neglected to learn to read the language that records their country’s 
laws should no longer be specially assisted in voting for law-makers. 
Law-breakers in this respect deserve no assistance concerning the 
selection of law-givers. 

After so many years of obligatory but gratuitous education, those who 
might have availed themselves of the Education Acts should find their 
liliteracy regarded as an aggravating (not extenuating) circumstance 
when convicted of crime. This especially applies to offences whereto 
illiteracy may have conduced. Illiteracy under such circumstances 
should involve liability to additional detention or limitation of liberty 
for the purpose of a belated fulfilment of the evaded law of education. 
To the expenses involved, even in the case of adult offenders, the 
parents who might have had them educated gratuitously should hence- 
forth be liable to contribute. If possible, also, any educational 
authority which had failed to enforce the otfender’s school attendance 
should be similarly liable. Let there be, at least, a statutory con- 
demnation of illiteracy.—I am, yours truly, 

October 23, 1902. CHARLES G. STUART-MENTEATH. 


A PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


S1r,—Will you permit me to reply to one or two direct questions 
put to me by the reviewer of ‘°A Practical English Grammar” ( Journal 
of Education, October, 1902)? 

Your reviewer quotes the example, ‘‘ Kind hearts are more than 
coronets [are much],” and remarks: ‘‘ This is surely a forced explana- 
tion; how would Mr. Ritchie supply the ellipse in ‘ more than enough,’ 
or how would he account for ‘than whom’?” My explanation of the 
ellipse in ‘‘ Kind hearts,” &c., may be forced; but it is, I believe, that 
usually adopted—and I do not know of any better. It is generally held 
that, in such a sentence as ‘‘ A is larger than B,” the words ‘‘is large” 
must be supplied ; I have simply applied this method to the example in 
question. If the word ‘‘much” is considered awkward, the word 
“something ” might be substituted ; but there is an obvious advantage 
in regularly supplying the ellipse after ‘‘than” by the positive degree 
of the same adjective or adverb that appears in the principal sentence. 


— 


The ellipse is easily ascertained by (1) substituting ‘‘though” for 
“than,” or (2) by reversing the order of the clauses, thus: ‘* Coronets 
are much (or something) ; kinds hearts are more.” I should explain 
“ more than enough ” in the same way, though here the word “* much” 
is certainly awkward. Thus “(much or) such and such a quantity is 
enough, this is more” =‘ This is more than (such a quantity) is enough.” 
I have referred to ‘‘ than whom ” on page 159, but have not attempted 
to explain it. Mr. Mason says that ‘‘no satisfactory syntactical ex- 
planation can be given” of this anomalous construction.—I am, Su, 
yours truly, FRANK RITCHIE. 
Sevenoaks, October 7, 1902. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR Si1k,—The Council of the College would feel much obliged if 
you would kindly notify to your readers the appointment of Miss Helena 
L. Powell, now Head Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School, to the 

ost of Principal of the Cambridge Training College for Women. Miss 
H. L. Powell (Newnham College, Cambridge) obtained a First Class in 
the History Tripos of 1884. She was for seven years assistant mistress 
in the Oxford High School for Girls, under Miss Bishop and Miss 
Soulsby, and since then Head Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High 
School. Miss Powell is to begin her work at the college after Christmas. 

I may add, as to the college itself :—We have begun the term with 
thirty-nine students, as compared with twenty-six during the last term, 
and we trust that there is a good prospect of still higher numbers after 
Christmas. Meanwhile Miss M. S. Young (of the North London 
Collegiate School) is ably taking the charge of the college.— Believe me 
to remain yours very truly, ALFRED ROsE. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, October 18. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES—A SUGGESTED TRADE UNION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Permit me, through the medium of your columns, to make 
what I think is a timely suggestion to my fellow-workers—assistant 
mistresses in secondary schools. With the Registration Bill a golden 
opportunity presents itself if we will only combine, and combination is 
the order of the day on both sides of the herring-pond. Here is the 
opportunity :—Soon no secondary school will be recognized which has 
not a staft of registered teachers. Therefore, every secondary school 
of any standing usi have registered teachers. Then let us all—z.e., 
those who are registered or about to be so—form a union, and bin: 
ourselves not to accept less than a certain salary—a good living wage. 
worthy of a body of professionals. 

The matter lies entirely in our own hands. If we do not act, and 
act together and at once, we deserve the worst the Fates may have in 
store for us.— Y ours, F. W.J.M. 

Rochelle, Cork. 


CAKES AND COLLECTS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR Sık,—I was reading the other day a recent number of a 
magazine coming from a well known public school. Among other 
matters were some schedules of school accounts, including those of 
chapel and those of games. In the receipts of the latter appeared 
“ Profits on the grub-shop.° Assuming these to be 20 per cent. on the 
expenditure (10 per cent. would probably be nearer the mark), I 
arrived at the result that, on an average throughout the school, whereas 
a boy would spend over Is. a week on grub, he would give something 
less than 1d. a week to the various objects for which the chapel collec- 
tions were offered. There seems something in this conclusion which 
offers food for thought.—I am, Sir, 

ONE WHO WOULD FAIN SEE GRUB-SHOPS ABOLISHED. 


WANTED, AN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—I shall be glad if any of your readers can suggest a suitable 
text-book of English history, to be used in a girls’ high school in Forms 
III. Upper and Lower, and possibly Form IV. Lower—ages of girl:, 
eleven to fourteen. I want a book more advanced than Gardiner’s 
** Outlines,” and more simply written than Morris’s ‘‘ Short History of 
England.” —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. Beacs. 

Tottenham High School, September 25. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—The eighth paragraph of my article ‘‘ School Boards and 
Secondary Education” (September) was incorrect in one numerical 
detail. The sixth paragraph was correct as to all external facts, but the 
Statement of motives might with advantage have been suppressed. 
Accordingly, I should wish that the sixth paragraph be regarded as non- 
existent.—Yours faithfully, THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A the unprecedented number of forty-five sittings, 

the Education Bill has passed the Committee stage 
and will, by the time these words reach our hearers, have 
been sent up to the House of Lords 
Members of Parliament, newspaper re- 
porters, public speakers, and the general 
public may, and will, feel a sensation of relief. Many of 
the points raised in discussion have been of first-rate 
importance, and have not always received due consideration. 
And yet so long has this controversy raged that we may be 
thankful for a temporary respite, even if it means a renewal 
of the struggle before many months are past. The amend- 
ments that may yet be allowed are neither numerous nor 
important. The Bill as it stands now is practically the Act 
that will come into operation at the end of next March. 
During its passage through the Commons it has been 
improved and licked into shape, though its fairy godmother 
has given it some shrewd pinches. As we confidently pre- 
dicted, the option clause has disappeared. Every larger 
Authority under the Bill will be obliged to deal with ele- 
mentary education as well as secondary. The remaining 
weakness of this part of the Bill is that there are too 
many Authorities. But, it must be remembered, combined 
action is possible ; and it is fairly certain that many smaller 
Authorities will form themselves into groups under the 
County Authority. 


At Last ! 


HE second clause has been very distinctly improved. 
The Authority has now specific power to deal with 

the training of teachers. The twopenny rate remains, but 
the Local Government Board may give 
permission for a higher rate on the appli- 
cation of any County Council. Clause 4 
deals satisfactorily with the religious question in secondary 


Alterations. 


schools or colleges. On the question of the management of 
voluntary schools Mr. Balfour has forced his point. The 
denominationalists are four to the two members of the Local 
Authority. Still we maintain that, given a Conservative 
Government supported by the bishops, popular manage- 
ment has gained all it could expect. And, in reality, the 
Bill gives such complete powers to the Authority that in 
case of serious dispute the four trustee-managers would 
have to yield. That they appoint the head teacher is obvi- 
ously a sop to the Church, and cannot be defended on lines 
of abstract justice or of educational efficiency. The State 
pays the salary and the trustees appoint the man. A better 
plan would have been to give the trustees power to send a 
list of five or three names tothe Authority, who should elect 
one from the list. 


“THE sound of the Free Church opposition has grown 

fainter, but this is in no sense because its demands 
have been satisfied. In voluntary schools the managers are 
given permission to appoint assistants and 


he Ch 

i eas pupil-teachers without reference to their 
religious opinions. This is, of course, 

farcical. And the clause giving the Authority power to 


appoint a pupil-teacher when there is more than one appli- 
cant for a post is not much better. Mr. Balfour indignantly 
rejects the word “bargain” as referring to the relations 
between himself and the bishops. But “ F. C. G.’s ” caustic 
pencil has perhaps portrayed something not far from the 
truth. ‘ Not only,” he represents the Bishop of London as 
saying, “ have we got building grants from the State for our 
schoolmasters’ houses, but we are now going to make the 
public pay rent for them.” And Mr. Balfour replies: 
“Ha, ha!” It is understood that the implied threat 
of the Church of England to close its schools if 
it was pushed too far has been allowed to have weight. 
In England we hold vested interests in exaggerated respect, 
and perhaps no Government would venture at the present 
moment to propose the compulsory purchase of all denomi- 
national schools and the compulsory pooling of all educa- 
tional endowments. Yet even in Siam, as Mr. Morant 
could tell us, there is a limit to the price that the State wiil 
pay for a white elephant—and a white elephant the Church 
school-buildings would prove if left on the vendor’s hands. 


But the section of the Church of England popularly 
known as “ High” has received a nasty hit over the 
Kenyon-Slaney amendment. Signs of revolt were even 
allowed to appear and covert threats were 


The : 
K “SI uttered. These did not seem to disturb 
anyo once Mr. Balfour greatly. Indeed, we doubt 


not that, ifthe revolt had broken out, many 
Liberals would have sided with the Government sooner than 
see the Bill in jeopardy. They, like us, would have seen 
the Bill improved, but they would not, any more than we 
would, have the existing chaos continue in its place. But 
the High-Church alarm is groundless. The new clause 
states that the religious instruction shall be in accordance 
with the tenour of the provisions of the trust-deeds and shall 
be under the control of the managers. Of course the latter 
half of the clause taken by itself is rank erastianism ; but, 
taken with the first part, it appears to have “‘ little meaning, 
though the words are strong.” ‘lhe managers, it seems, 
will be as much under the control of the bishops as the 
clergy are in cases where an appeal to the bishop is allowed 
by the trust deeds. As a matter of fact, we suspect that 
the diocesan syllabuses will be adopted universally, and 
that, in cases where the managers and the parson disagree, 
the bishop will be on the side of the managers. 
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T is not generally known that the managers of voluntary 
schools have a number of alternatives left them by the 

They can keep the school wholly in their own hands 
without the Local Authorities having any 
say in the matter (as is done now in some 
few cases), and lose the grant, though still 
counting for attendance purposes. They 
can come under the provisions of the Bill and become 
. “creatures” for secular instruction while managing religious 
education ; they must pay for this, however, by keeping 
up the fabric. Again, they can surrender the school wholly 
to the Local Authority, thereby abolishing themselves and 
getting rid of all responsibility. This is what is likely to 
happen, ultimately, in most cases, especially in large towns. 
Finally, they can surrender the school under an agreement 
whereby they reserve the use of it during certain hours. In 
this case the school becomes a “ provided ” one, and the 
managers have no jurisdiction over the teachers and no 
funds to provide. The Local Authorities would give no 
religious instruction, and this would have to be provided by 
voluntary effort in the reserved hours, which means that the 
parson would give it himself. As there would be no marking 
of registers or grant forthis extra time, all indignities connected 
with using the conscience clause would be done away with. 
The High Church clergy in poor parishes favour this solu- 
tion. Of course the Local Authority will prefer not to have 
schools “surrendered,” as the rates will be best saved by the 
continuance of subscriptions. 


Bill. 


Alternatives 
for Voluntary 
Schools. 


T question also of the allocation of the school fees, 

over which Dr. Macnamara spent such superfluous 
energy, is one of the smallest importance. In a budget of 
£115,000, which shows the income for 
all schools {n an important county, we 
find “fees, &c.,” represent £1,400 only, 
and much of this is “ &c.”—Ze., sale of books and material 
to the scholars. By the Bill the Local Authority is ab- 
solutely master of the situation. It can, by a stroke of the 
pen, make all the schools in its area free, and so deprive 
managers of their small source of income. In many districts 
this is exactly what will happen. On the other hand, if the 
Authority chooses to license the managers to charge fees, 
then it must allow them to keep such a part as the Board 
of Education may determine. Now there are two classes 
of schools which at present charge fees. First, those situated 
in such very poor districts that they can expect no subscrip- 
tions, and so have to make up their local aid in other ways. 
These schools in the past have also made a large part of 
their income by letting the schools to slate clubs, choral 
societies, or for bazaars. Now, by the Bill, for three nights 
a week they are deprived of this source of income; hence, 
if they are to maintain the fabric, they are equitably entitled 
to a part of the fees. The other class of fee-charging 
schools are certain British and Wesleyan schools frequented 
by the children of shopkeepers, who desire to keep the 
school “select,” and choose this method of keeping out 
the child of the working man. No doubt the Local 
Authority will put an end to this. 


School Fees. 


i one part of the Bill which even as we write is 

definitely settled is that dealing with finance. This 
cannot be altered on Report in the House of Commons or 
in the House of Lords. What strikes the 
educationalist here is that education has 
made a remarkably fine bargain. The 
elementary schools get the new special aid grant of 
£1,300,000 in lieu of the old one of less than half the 
amount, with the School Board grant of one-fourth this 


Finance. 
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sum—a balance of about £400,000 to the good. They 
get also at least a 3d. rate all over the country, which means 
close on £2,000,000; this is two-thirds of the whole 
School Board rate at present existing, and, when the 
balance required in those areas is considered, means at 
least £4,000,000 more rate money. It must not be 
assumed that the £800,000 or so voluntary subscriptions 
will disappear. Certainly half of this will still be required 
for the upkeep of the fabric. But, further, all this is for 
purely elementary (as defined by Cockerton) education 
The most expensive part of the work of School Boards 
hitherto—higher-grade schools, pupil-teacher centres, &c.— 
now goes over to the secondary rate, which must be at once 
1d., or one-third of a million all over the country. 
Secondary education proper (which must now include the 
provision and maintenance of training colleges) will certainly, 
besides its definite allocation of nearly a million beer 
money, require an extra 14d. at once, and can everywhere 
without difficulty demand its 2d. If a very definite im- 
provement in education all round does not result from this, 
we shall have to blame the local administrators, and not the 
Government. 


OW that practically the Education Bill is all over 
except the shouting, it behoves County Councils to 
prepare to set their houses in order. The time is really very 


~ short. The Government intend the Bill, 
mounts ues as far as the framing of schemes is con- 
hurry up. cerned, to come into operation at Christ- 


mas, and they hope that all favourably 
disposed County Councils will get their schemes accepted 
and their Committees sitting in time to take over all the 
work on March 31, the end of the financial year for all 
Local Government purposes. But this cannot be done 
unless the responsible Committee in each county sets to 
work to make itself, and by full and ample reports its 
Council, acquainted with all matters educational. Con- 
ferences between the Authorities under Part III. and the 
co-ordinate bodies under Part II. may safely be held at 
once, and must be held if the highest aim of the Bill—one 
Authority in each area—is to be carried out. Experts able 
and willing to serve as the outside members should be 
sought out and sounded. In many counties this will be a 
matter of great difficulty, for it must be remembered that 
County Council Committees meet in the daytime, and the 
Education Committee will generally have to sit all day once 
amonth. But the worst difficulty of all is that there are 
in most counties no officials with either time or knowledge 
for the preliminary work of inquiry and organization. In 
most cases the organizing secretary has his hands quite 
full and has not “specialized” in elementary education, and 
the County Council clerk cares for none Of these things. 
If chaos is not to result on April 1, no time must be lost 
in getting over the preliminary work. 


But there are other grave dangers involved in delay. The 

Bill admits of the putting off the appointed day for 
any period not exceeding a year and-a-half. The disaffected 
counties, such as Durham, Isle of Wight, 
and the West Riding, will, no doubt, have 
pressure brought to bear to obstruct as 
long as possible ; for do not the County Council elections 
take place in March, 1904, and a fine political faction fight 
will be avoided if the Act is in full working order by that 
time? Everywhere, also, the sectarian fanatic will take 
advantage of a period of delay to press his grievances and 
organize his passive resistance. He cannot be fought 
successfully until the actual benefits of the Act are brought 
home to the people by practical experience. In county 


Dangers of 
Delay. 
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boroughs the period of conflict between the Town Councils 
and the School Boards should be as short as possible, 
and{in any case should not continue until after the time for 
making arrangements for next year’s evening classes and 
other ‘‘Cockerton ” work; otherwise, deprived of all 
responsible control, this work must collapse. Everywhere 
also the School Boards now under sentence of death are 
elther marking time by making temporary appoint- 
ments or withholding apparatus, &c., or are “ jumping the 
clain” by fixing up agreements, salaries, &c., in such a 
way as to prejudice or tie the hands of the incoming 
Authorities. Doomed bodies, like dying men, naturally 
make their wills. Trust deeds also are being vigorously 
manufactured, and will give much trouble toupset. Hence 
let the work be done promptly everywhere. 


WO amendments to the Bill are specially welcome. The 
Bill distinctly states that women are not disqualified, 
either by sex or marriage, for being on any body of managers 
The or Education Committee. It is a matter 
Net Result. of hearty congratulation that the agitation 
in favour of this definite pronouncement 
an agitation in which this journal took part—has been 
successful. The second subject for congratulation is the 
additional security of tenure for teachers in voluntary 
schools. The consent of the Authority is now required for 
dismissal, as well as for appointment, unless the dismissal 
is “upon grounds connected with the giving of religious 
instruction.” To sum up: the Bill establishes, for the 
first time in England, Local Authorities dealing generally 
with education within their areas. The necessary funds 
are provided either from Imperial taxation or from local 
rates. Inthe latter case the rating powers are entirely in 
the hands of popularly elected bodies. These bodies have 
full control over the Committees they appoint. To these 
bodies are delegated many of the functions of an over- 
weighted central body. The dual system of State schools 
and voluntary schools is maintained; but the latter are 
under severe restrictions. We desire, in the future, amend- 
ments on many points, and, in particular, a definition of 
a County Councils obligations and functions as regards 
secondary education, a portion of the Bill which, owing to 
the closure, has been scamped. But, to a limited extent, 
we have got what we wanted, and no criticisms of ours 
shall be directed towards putting obstacles in the way of 
carrying out the provisions of the Bill. Its successful 
working depends largely upon the good will of the localities, 
and the amount of discussion that has taken place has 
fixed the attention of every one on the seriousness of the 
problems to be solved. 


THE vote in Congregation at Oxford rejecting Mr. Mathe- 
son’s motion that “Candidates shall not be required to 
offer both Greek and Latin in examinations in stated subjects 
G in Responsions ” by the narrow majority of 

reek ; 
at Oxford. twenty-three may be regarded as a Pyrrhic 
victory. Were a knowledge of Greek, how- 
ever rudimentary, really enforced, there would be much to say 
for its retention; but the ability to construe two set plays and 
answer a paper in accidence no more implies a knowledge of 
the language than the ability to write out propositions from 
the first two books of Euclid implies a knowledge of geo- 
metry. A concrete instance, for which we can vouch, will 
show what a farce the whole thing is. A mathematical 
scholar of Somerville College began studying Greek in 
January, not knowing the alphabet, and passed Responsions 
in June. She could not construe at sight a sentence from 
the delectus, and after a year could not write the Greek 
alphabet. Yet our Oxford pundits still maintain that a 
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homceopathic tincture of Greek is educationally more 
efficacious than an allopathic dose of French or German 
which would enable a pupil to read a French or German 
author without a dictionary. 


HE argument that most prevailed was that set forth by 
the Head Master of Haileybury in the Zimes. Under 
a system of free trade Greek would be doomed. Unless the 
Universities give us protection, we shall 
PP ae an have to abandon Greek in schools. Greek 
~ will become the pursuit of a few select 
spirits, and no more. Parents will insist on their boys 
learning other subjects as a more profitable investment. 
Even if we allow for the sake of argument that this will be 
the result, we should still contend that Greek must go. As 
Dr. Scott reminded the Conference on Training, schools 
exist not for head masters or for the Universities, but for boys 
anG their parents. It may be that German “holds out a 
miserably inferior reward in the way of literature,” though 
we cannot avoid the suspicion that the classicists who can 
thus vilipend German literature are hardly the most com- 
petent judges ; but, in the first place, Smalls does not come 
within speaking distance of Greek literature ; in the second 
place, if parents deliberately prefer the inferior article for 
their sons, they are bound to have it. 


A MORE plausible argument for the retention of Greck 

is adduced by Dr. Warre. He tells us that he has 
examined for entrance to Eton between twelve and fourteen 
thousand boys (“quod facit per alium facit 
per se”), and his experience has been that 
the boys who have given their whole atten- 
tion to modern subjects, such as French, history, and 
geography, without what is called wasting their time on 
Greek, do not display in these subjects any superior know- 
ledge to those who have been handicapped by a study of 
Greek. .Of course they don’t, and Dr. Warre must be well 
aware of the reason. Greek is still a predominant factor in 
entrance scholarships, and these scholarships are to a pre- 
paratory school what a Newmarket plate is to a racing 
stable. Its reputation, its very existence, depends on 
winning scholarships. It is only the weedy, the spavined, 
the broken-winded colts who are excused Greek and turned 
out to grass in modern subjects. Again, Dr. Warre “ has 
never yet heard that a superiority in mental training and 
products can be claimed for the modern sides.” We would 
recommend him to read the Memoir of Edward Bowen. 
He will find there one instance in which it is claimed, and, 
what is more, supported by facts. He will find, too, that 
Bowen resigned the mastership of the Modern Side because 
a classical head master insisted, contrary to the original 
scheme, on shunting his rubbish on to the Modern Side, 
and refusing to announce publicly the change of constitu- 
tion. If we are not mistaken, Dr. Warre, in 1878, signed a 
memorial to the University of Cambridge praying that 
Honour men might be excused Greek. Has he changed 
his mind, or does he think that what is good enough for 
Cambridge is not good enough for his own University ? 


Dr. Warre 
on Greek. 


HE “Encyclopedia Britannica,” with the addition of 
the supplementary volumes just completed, is a con- 
crete witness to the enormous field which human know- 
G ledge has now covered. So wide is this 
reek and 
Specialism. range that no man can hope to be an 
authority upon more than a tiny fracticn 
of the whole sum. In consequence, every man of learning 
becomes a specialist, and, in a sense, a narrow specialist. 
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: This tendency, rendered inevitable by the accumulation of re- 
search, is at the bottom of the determined attack made 
upon compulsory Greek at Oxford. For the moment the re- 
formers are defeated, but, undoubtedly, they will return to 
the charge, and, in the end, will win. It is difficult for 
those brought up within the strait sect of humanists to 
believe that salvation can be found outside the dramatists 
and philosophers of Greece. They suspect the culture of 
even the most brilliant scientist. On thé other hand, it is 
difficult to assert that the culture of the “ modern side” 
man at Oxford can be affected by the modest quantity of 
Greek required for Responsions. 


T seems to us eminently fitting that the carrying out of 
the complete revolution :n educational administration 
necessitated by the Education Bill should involve the ap- 
pointment of a new permanent secretary. 
Sir George Kekewich has been a hard- 
working official, and many thousands of 
children have reason to be grateful for his encourage- 
ment of the higher work of School Boards—work that 
we have now discovered to be on wrong lines. He has all 
but reached the limits of official life, ahd represents the 
traditions of the old Education Department, which, we all 
feel, must now give way to a broader purview of education. 
Mr. Morant has been in the Education Department, but 
not of it. He was first known to us in connexion with the 
Special Reports Branch, and since he left that office has 
been private secretary to Sir John Gorst. All through the 
weary period of drafting and redrafting the Bill he has stood 
in close relationship with Mr. Balfour and the Committee 
of the Cabinet appointed to deal with education. He 
knows probably better than any other single official of the 
Board what it is possible for the Bill to effect when it 
becomes law. He has, besides, the qualities of an adminis- 
trator. It 1s with very strong feelings of satisfaction in the 
present, and hope for the future, that we welcome Mr. 
Morant’s appointment as permanent Secretary to the Board 
of Education, 


Mr. Morant. 


HE Memorandum on Training Colleges, signed in 1843 
by J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth and Edward Carleton 
Tufnell, from which Mr. Macnamara quoted in the House 
The Growth of other day, is indeed quaint reading. 
Luxury. e hear complaints even now from pupil- 
teacher centres that the material is intel- 
lectually weak, but in 1843 “ Few had received any educa- 
tion; ... they read and write very imperfectly; are 
unable to indite a letter correctly ; all their conceptions 
. are vague and confused.” We read further that the 
master is to be trained for “a humble and subordinate posi- 
tion.” He is to do his own house-work except cooking and 
scrubbing floors. He is to spend three or four hours in 
gardening. “A period of recreation employed according to 
the discretion of the students would be liable to abuse.” 
The Memorandum goes on: “ We attach great importance 
to the students being accustomed to a diet so plain and 
economical, and to arrangements in their dormitories so 
simple and devoid of luxury, that in after life they will not 
in a humble school be visited with a sense of privation.” 
We fear this standard of plain living has not been main- 
tained. Intellectual study demands a different life from 
that of a plough-boy ; but, if the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge had borne in mind some of these admonitions, 
we might hear less of the misery of assistant masters who 
exchange the careless luxury of the University for the frugal 
life of a middle-class school or for the privations of second- 
rate lodgings. 


i 


" R. PUNCH ” has already anticipated the arrival in 
Oxford of the Rhodes scholar, with his incapacity 
for being overawed by the solemnity of a professor’s gown ; 
h and in fiction we find that Mr. Downy V. 
eee Green, a direct descendant of Verdant 
Green of happy memory, has already spent 
his first term as a Rhodes scholar in the University, dis- 
covering, amongst other things, that the authorities are not 
quite the children in financial matters that Mr. Rhodes 
thought them to be. But the actual arrangements are still 
far from finally settled. Mr G. R. Parkin, who is making 
inquiries on the part of the trustees, seems to be very busy. 
He has been in Oxford, and has propounded a series of 
questions for the consideration of the heads of colleges. 
He is reported to be exceedingly pleased with the general 
attitude of Oxford towards the scheme. It seems now 
certain, in spite of sundry objections urged at the beginning, 
that the scholars will be heartily welcomed. ‘The scheme 
of Mr. Rhodes is a grand one, and it would be a thousand 
pities if anything were to happen to discredit it, such as the 
selection of unsuitable men or their enforcement upon an 
unwilling college. Whether Oxford will learn more from 
the Rhodes scholars than the latter will learn from Oxford 
is a question we can be content to leave unanswered, 
because we are very sure that there will be great and lasting 
influences on both sides. 


HE career of an elementary teacher, whether in a well 
organized voluntary school or under a large and en- 
lightened School Board, has much in it to attract. The 
The Bishop of | Work is in itself of absorbing interest. It 


Rochester is definite, and its very definiteness has a 
and High-School charm. The teacher knows exactly what 
Girls. is expected. The conditions of the work 


are not exacting. The hours are not excessive, and the 
salary affords a living wage. There need be no correction 
of exercises out of school. With these attractions, it may 
seem strange that an Association has been formed with a 
bishop at its head to encourage high-school girls to become 
teachers in elementary schools. And, indeed, at the recent 
meeting of the Association that we report elsewhere there 
was commendably little sentiment, and the chief claim 
urged was that it acted as a bureau of information. There 
are but two difficulties to be met: in the first place, the 
high-school girl is not familiar with the working of an 
elementary school and doubts her power of controlling fifty 
children or more; and, secondly, she is afraid of losing 
caste. But to take up the work in a spirit of missionary 
condescension is to court failure. We learn that sixty-six 
high-school girls have, through the instrumentality of the 


Association, become teachers in elementary schools. The 
idea is no longer in the experimental stage. Interesting 


work, fair wages, and a position far less irksome than that of 
many high-school teachers are offered in the elementary 
schools, and we are sure that an increasing number of 
intending teachers will be quick to realize these facts. 


Ah ee Conference on the Training of Secondary Teachers 

in Boys’ Schools, of which we give a full report, 1s a 
landmark in the history of the movement. One advocatus 
diaboli appeared by proxy; otherwise no 


pos 7 , question was raised whether masters should 
Conference. be trained, and the discussion turned 


wholly on the manner of training and on 
the parts to be allotted to the schools and the Universities 
respectively. On the first day apprenticeship was in the 
ascendant, and there seemed some danger that the Con- 


| ference would be dazzled by the glamour of Mr. Lyttelton's 


brilliant experiment at Haileybury, and accept the “ soft 
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option ” of student-teachership. But later on the trainers 
rallied their forces and convinced the delegates that the 
Universities were even now giving, with limited resources 
and on a small scale, what no schools have ever offered, and 
what only a few great schools which laid themselves out for 
this special work could hope to give in the future. Mr. 
Keatinge’s aposiopesis, when he touched on head masters, 
was significant as the silence of Dean Maitland; and Mr. 
Bell, with characteristic frankness, avowed that even the 
better sort of head masters are rarely competent to give 
effective training. 


[? soon became apparent that finance would be the de- 

termining factor of the problem. After March, 1906, no 
untrained teacher will be registered, and, though the Register 
is at present permissive, we may safely 
assume that in ten years’ time no un- 
registered teacher will count. This revolu- 
tion—for it is nothing less—was not only accepted, but 
welcomed, by the Conference. Yet it was abundantly shown 
that the supply of secondary teachers is rapidly diminishing, 
and must inevitably dwindle still more, if higher qualifica- 
tions were exacted or the other conditions remained the 
same. This was the watershed of the Conference. One 
side inclined to a shortening of the candidate’s general edu- 
cation, to putting training before the degree, to a pedagogic 
tripos, to payment of the student-teacher. The other side 
held that the school staff is none too well educated at 
present, that an attempt to secure efficiency by shortening 
the University course would be a case of the Irishman’s 
blanket, that at any cost we must keep pupil-teacherdom out 
of our secondary schools. Only one solution commended 
itself to both parties—an increase of salaries. Mr. Holland’s 
Statistics show that assistant masters are worse paid in 
secondary than in elementary schools. But where is the 
money to come from? This is too big a question to be 
answered in a Note, and we must reserve it for fuller 
consideration. 


Salaries 
and Training. 


s HE emancipation of the teacher” that Sir Oliver 
' Lodge preaches in the National Review is emancip- 
ation from the unchartered freedom of examinations that 
tries most of us. There is at present a 
choice, for head masters at least, between 
several examining bodies, but everywhere 
the external examiner is insisted on as a guarantee of 
efħciency and fair play. The teacher must not brand his 
own herrings. We have long contended that this mistrust 
of the teacher is unfounded, but we welcome the support of 
such an unimpeachable authority as Sir Oliver Lodge. We 
are not pretending that teachers are more virtuous and 
disinterested than any other profession, but there is no 
denying that they are the best judges of their pupils’ ability 
and attainments, and any danger of partiality or favour- 
itism is easily guarded against by the appointment of an 
independent assessor according to the German system. 


Branding of 
Herrings. 


OL of His Majesty’s Inspectors, Dr. Airy, has been 

discoursing on the difference between grammar 
schools and Board schools. From the report in the West- 
minster Gazette we learn that the compari- 
sion is entirely in favour of the latter. It 
is questionable whether an inspector who 
holds a semi-judicial position should make 
comparisons of this sort outside the limits of a confidential 
report. Dr. Airy explains the inferiority of the grammar 
schools as due to the tyranny of examinations. It is useful 
to place this opinion in opposition to that of the London 
Board inspectors, who are clamouring for more examina- 


The Tyranny 
0 


Examinations. 


tions. The comparison that Dr. Airy institutes is so frank 
that we reproduce two passages with some interest. Ap- 
parently he asked the same questions in the different 
schools :— 


In the top class of one of the grammar schools there was not one boy 
who could read aloud in his own or any other language without con- 
ferring martyrdom on the listener, not one who knew four lines of 
poetry by heart, who could sing a note of music, who could do anything 
but stare stupidly and without comprehension when I spoke of the 
beauty of a literary passage. 

In the school of the Birmingham Board :— 


I found that 40 per cent. of the boys had read one or more of the 
books upon which I questioned them. . . . Every boy could read with 
intelligence ; all of them knew more than one passage of good poetry ; 
they could all draw and design; they could all take up a three-part 
song in tonic sol-fa notation, and they could all sing at sight. 


WE have sometimes in these columns spoken with regret 

of the disabilities under which a layman is placed 
in his application for the head mastership of a public school, 
and we have stated the opinion that teach- 
ing is or should be a profession in itself, 
and no longer an appanage to the clerical 
profession. But we learn from a con- 
temporary that these disabilities are not all on one side: 
“ Masters with the best qualifications are sometimes rejected 
because of being in Holy Orders. Either the governors 
have a narrow view of the clerical office, or they fear ‘ sacer- 
dotalism’; or they mistrust a man who does not devote 
himself more completely to those priestly functions which a 
layman cannot perform.” It is certainly a shock in these 
latter days to read such a statement. We have got our 
Register of Teachers; we have done and are doing all that 
is possible to make the status of a teacher respected, because 
of the important and responsible work the teacher, gua 
teacher, performs. And we are told that governors who 
reject, as head master of their schools, a man in Orders 
have a narrow view of the clerical office. We prefer to think 
that such governors would select a man who has shown that 
he is content to be considered a teacher, instead of a man 
with a second string to his bow, which may be a bishopric 
or a comfortable “ living ” when he is wearied of school work. 


Disabilities of 
Clerical 
Masters. 


BOTE King’s College and University College are 

urgently in need of large additional sums of money in 
order to ensure that their buildings and equipments are 
worthy of constituent colleges of the Uni- 
versity in the richest city in the world. 
Appeals have been issued, signed by in- 
fluential men ; meetings have been addressed by men no 
less influential, and men who are convinced of the real 
need of the course they are advocating. We do not expect 
our readers to come forward with their millions, or even 
their thousands. The looked for benefactors put “E.C.” on 
their office paper, and read the Zimes or the City Press. 
They have been appealed to, and we hope the appeal will 
not be in vain. The abolition of religious tests is now 
practically complete at King’s College. A private Bill is 
to be promoted in the next Session of Parliament to legalize 
what is already the practice. Money may therefore be 
freely given in the belief that it will be devoted to educa- 
tional purposes generally, and not to the support of any 
particular party. 


Tests. 


A LADY inspector to the Board of Education has been 
the cause of a quaint ebullition of a feeling that we 
hoped had long ago died away. A report reached the 
The Poi of PN in July = this year 

of some oversight ın marking the registers 

eaag PEPER Genes Tilton villae chool Sin Core 
Kekewich wrote for an explanation, and the Vicar replied: 


~ 
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“ I understand that a young person (female) . . . presented 
herself at this school, of which I am the sole manager, and, 
without asking to see me, or having my permission, was 
allowed by the Master to inspect the registers. Considering 
the gross discourtesy of the action, ... I am not called 
upon to take any further notice of such unwarrantable 
intrusion.” The Board was not satisfied, and persisted in 
its demand for an explanation. The correspondence 
appears to be still continuing. From a Leicestershire paper 
we quote the following extract from the Vicar’s latest letter: 
“ I have derived much social comfort and intellectual help 
from contact with gentlemen [H.M. Inspectors] of such 
high position. But things are different now, when the 
female element takes their place.” Let us add our tear in 
memory of the good old times. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE Education Bill, under which, if we are to believe the British 
Weekly, ** Nonconformists are to be rated for a Church atmosphere and 
Church teaching,” appears to be making its way towards the Statute 
Book. It is presumably recognized by those who çan view the contents 
of education without political anxiety or religious zeal as a substantial 
step in the right direction. But it is to be feared, for a time at least, 
the requirements of technical and secondary education may not receive 
the adequate measure of attention which they demand. There is also 
an obvious danger that the residue grant, not available for these branches 
of education, may be very largely ‘‘exploited”’ for the training of 
teachers for primary schools. There is a danger, too, that the County 
Education Authorities, which, during the past eleven years have done 
so much excellent work, largely because they have not been the subjects 
of Codes and Directories, but free agents to do the best for their respective 
areas in their own way, may find themselves in the paralyzing grip of 
the old stationers with the new name. 


THE Technical Instruction Committee of the North Riding of York- 
shire expresses the opinion that the experience gained during the past 
eleven years will be of the greatest utility in connexion with the larger 
educational duties about to be entrusted to the County Authorities. The 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889, and the subsequent financial measure 
which vitalized it, paved the way for the Education Lill, 1902, and 
brought the municipalization of public education within the range of 

ractical politics. More than that, the ‘‘free hand” exercised by 
1 Authorities in the administration of the ‘‘ whisky’? money has 
py an invaluable means of education not only to County Councils, 
ut to the permanent officials in the Metropolis who are known to 
fame as the Board of Education. The North Riding Committee, 
however, insufhciently recognizes the glorious privilege of unfettered 
action. ‘‘In view of the fact,” the Committee says, ‘‘ that when the 
Technical Instruction Acts were passed Local Authorities were left 
without any guidance from Government Departments as to what their 
duties were, and how they should be carried out, some of the schemes 
set on foot have necessarily been of an experimental nature.” The North 
Riding Committee may take comfort from the reflection that as a rule 
a Government Department frequently makes schemes of an experimental 
nature and learns nothing from them; that such experiments have 
frequently indicated a very conspicuous lack of intelligence, and have 
involved much waste of time, ability, and money. 


BuT it is reassuring to note from the North Riding report that, in 
spite of this (absence of Government guidance), the failures, if any, in 
the educational system have been remarkably few. It would have been 
surprising had it been otherwise. The Technical Education Committee 
and its officials have not been the unfortunate creatures of a Code or 
the dull victims of an amazing Directory, but men of common sense 
dealing with various practical problems in a common-sense way. It is 
for the Local Education Authorities of the future to retain, to the 
fullest possible extent, the ‘‘ free hand” which County Councils have 
enjoyed, and of which, on the whole, they have made such excellent 
use during the past eleven years. 


THE North Riding Committee sets forth a few of the ‘sound prin- 
ciples ” of the system it has promoted to develop existing educational 
agencies rather than rush into new channels, or take up ‘‘ fads” 
suggested by well meaning enthusiasts—not to let the supply of educa- 
tion outrun the demand; to expend money on genuine educational 
objects so as to produce a tangible result ; the employment of properly 


qualified teachers; to assist secondary schools, and to increase the 
etticiency of elementary-school teachers; and soon. For the modest 
expenditure of £7,401 during the year a considerable amount of 
extremely useful work appears to have been accomplished—6, 342 
persons having been instructed. A sum of £723 was expended on 
secondary schools, and 42,743 on scholarships and exhibitions. 


THE illustrations in the Report of the Education Commtttee of 
Warwickshire convey a vivid impression of the variety of excellent 
purposes to which the ‘‘residue” is applied. We have a glimpse of 
little boys busy with plane and chisel in the woodwork room of Aston 
Manor Technical School; lads ‘* towards husbandry inclined ” gathering 
abundant crops in school gardens; dairymaids among utensils for 
cheese and butter making. Passing from applied to fine art, we have 
views in the Art Schools of Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon, while 
science is duly represented by authentic photographs of laboratories, 
chemical and physical, in different grammar schools. A sum of £0,890 
was appropriated during the year towards (a) a county scholarship 
scheme expenses in (4) urban districts, (c) quasi-urban districts, (g) rural 
districts, and (e) administration. It was, if we remember rightly, 
a few years ago a defect in the Warwickshire scheme that county 
scholarships were not awarded. Last year a sum of £749 Was ex- 
pended for this invaluable department. The average attendance in 
science, art, commercial, agricultural, manual, and industrial classes 
reached the total of 8,271 3 5,331 being in rural and 2,940 in urban 
districts. 


Tue “tangible results”? of an educational system, as the North 
Riding Committee would put it, are not easily secured, but it 
would prove a useful addition to our knowledge if bodies awarding 
scholarships made a practice of ascertaining the subsequent occupations 
of recipients. The report of the Education Committee of the Somerset 
County Council in an interesting tabular statement gives this inform- 
ation as regards county scholars elected during the ten years since the 
first award was made :—‘‘ Nine boys have been enabled co pass from a 
public elementary school to Universities or other places providing the 
highest kind of scientific and technical instruction available in this 
country. It is also noteworthy that many of the holders of county 
scholarships have afterwards entered the teaching profession, and there 
can be no doubt that the systematic course of study which they have 
received in secondary schools during their tenure of the scholarships 
was found a much better equipment for their subsequent career than the 
ordinary training of a pupil-teacher 


THIS is unquestionably the case, and, in view of the importance which 
the early training of the teacher is likely to assume in the near future. 
it would be interesting to know whether in other counties, as in 
Somersetshire, a reasonable proportion of pupils who held scholarships 
in secondary schcols have become primary teachers. Those who ad- 
vocate three or four years in a secondary school as an alternative to the 
dreary routine of a pupil-teacher in the narrow groove of an elementary 
school are accustomed to the rejoinder that, if the boy gets out of this 
groove and has his chance in the secondary school, he will not return to 
the ‘* drudgery of the dismal standards.” There is truth in this idea; 
but, at the same time, if generally, as in Somersetshire, scholars 
voluntarily return to the primary school, there is reason to suppose 
that scholarships awarded for the special purpose of preparation for the 
teaching profession would not be misapplied. 


THE Somerset Education Committee administered a sum of £19,916 
during the financial year, of which, in round figures, £2,192 was 
devoted to agriculture, £2,759 to secondary schools, £2,032 for 
scholarships to, in, and from secondary schools, 44,847 to evening con- 
tinuation schools, £1,535 to classes in general arts and handicrafts, 
£1,125 for female industries ; teachers’ classes, £781 ; building grants, 
£1,360, &c. A total of 467 courses of instruction were given, the 
total averag:: attendance being 7,959. A work of great value is un- 
questionably in progress, and the scheme appears to be admirably 
adapted to the requirements of the county. 


` 


THR death of Mr. G. A. Henty may, without exaggeration, be said 
to have diminished the Christmas gaiety of the boy world. Since 
his first boys’ book—produced in 1868—twin volumes came year after 
year as regularly as the turkey and plum-pudding, and sometimes a 
triplet. He had travelled far, followed almost every campaign from 
the Crimean War to the Ashanti Expedition ; he had a keen eye and a 
retentive memory, and, though late in life, acquired the art of weaving 
into a romance all the stirring adventures that he had witnessed or heard 
of. But the real secret of his success was his lively sympathy with boy 
nature and his love for all that was honest, noble, and of good report. 
Ballantyne, Kingston, and Henty, our three boyish musketeers—now 
that the last of the trio has gone, *‘ sadly falls our Christmas Eve.” 
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MR. RAVEN AND THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
LATIN. 


By JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


M R. RAVEN’S amusing article raises once again the ques- 

tion how we are to speak Latin in our schools and Uni- 
versities. Those who do not agree with him have been too long 
silent. If we have not let judgment go by default, we may at 
least have let it be supposed that we have nothing to say for 
ourselves. Now, failing more eloquent voices, I propose to do 
my best to make good the defect. Some of the greatest of 
living scholars are on our side, and there is one who could show 
far more conclusively than I can hope to do how well it is that 
the tones of our grandfathers are still to be heard in the West- 
minster Play. I do not deny that there is some weight in some 
of the objections made to the traditional pronunciation, but I 
say that there is less weight than is supposed, and that even 
more serious objection may be made to the system which claims 
to supplant it. 

It is obiected that our pronunciation of Latin would be un- 
intelligible to Ennius, to Cicero, and to Quintilian ; that it gives 
the wrong qualities to many letters, and thereby spoils the full, 
round sound of the original ; that it obscures the quantities of 
some vowels, and turns others into half-diphthongs ; that it 
gives different sounds to a consonant which had only one sign 
and one sound, and thereby obscures the connexion between 
different parts of the same substantive or verb ; that it makes it 
impossible to elide a syllable ending in m; that by all these 
and other like faults it spoils the metre of poetry and the rhythm 
of prose ; and, lastly, that it is peculiar to England. 

It 1s needless to say that we do not claim to speak in the 
tones of Terence and the homines nobiles with whom he lived. 
Almost as little do Sir Henry Irving and Mr. Tree pronounce a 
line of “ Hamlet” as it was spoken by Raleigh or Essex. Even 
our opponents cannot so say “Amantium iræ amoris integra- 
tiost ” that Scipio would fail to recognize their foreign birth. 
So long as a language lives, its sounds must be in a perpetual 
flux. Cicero did not speak as Ennius, nor Quintilian as Cicero. 
The son of a Papisius was a Papirius, the son of a Claudius a 
Clodius. Nor were the changes always thus marked in Latin 
spellings. Quantities tended to grow shorter under various 
operations of the law of breves breviantes. Who was the last 
Roman to make the first vowel of fieri or the latter vowel of 
sanguis long? Are we to say indignatid, with Cicero, or in- 
dignatid, with Juvenal? Contemporaries, even educated con- 
temporaries, differamong themselves. Have we not two—nay, 
three—pronunciations current of grass and path? Only the 
other day a Minister in the House of Lords shocked the ears of 
at least one of his hearers with applicable. Do not some men 
who would not like to be accounted other than gentlemen sound 
the aspirate in Aumour, and say Lud-gate and benefac-tor where 
most of us are content with Ludgut and benefactur? (Here I 
must say that I have to write words in a form which is not scien- 
tific, but will perhaps convey my meaning.) Each generation 
sees survivors of the past speech. Charles Fox said Lunnun to 
the last, and fifty years ago Lady Robert Seymour drank her 
disk a tay. I myself say the ace a clubs; but I hear uv 
clubs and even ov clubs. The changes in Latin were slower, 
perhaps fewer, but they were there. It is well to know the pro- 
nunciation of Latin in all its periods ; but, in usage, which will 
you choose* Do you stand by Varro or by Macrobius, by 
Horace or by Claudian? And what will you do when you come 
to read medizval Latin ? 

Mihi est propositum in taberna mori; 

Vinum sit appositum morientis ori. 
Here the writer meant his rime to be exact, and, if you make it 
so, as we do, what becomes of your boasted consistency? If you 
wish to be really consistent, you should have pronunciation by 
strata, and your quotation from the “ Æneid ” have other sounds 
for its signs than your quotation from the “ Utopia.” And what 
will you do with the scraps of Latin which are in familiar use ? 
Will you say that the Vist Prius Court is so called because its 
commission used to contain the words Missy Preus? You will 
hardly issue a feeat or ask fora mandahmoos. This will be called 
trifling ; but.it is a fair retort to the equally trifling objections 
made to the supposed inconsistency of the traditional use. I 
will not insist on that inconsistency which makes one man in 
Latin and another in English of Cato or Titus, of Nero or 
Otho, of Scipio or Euripides. We hold firm to such variations 


as Vergilius and Virgil, and Paris here is not Paris at home. 
I am glad to see that Mr. Raven does not hold with those who 
in reading a history written in English speak of Catto and 
Nerro. Most of those who demand what they call “a scientific 
pronunciation” mangle the the rhythm of the Psalms with “ the 
princes of Zebulun.” 

The matter of a vowel’s quality is very trivial. I would 
even say that what we may lose in one place we gain in another. 
Mr. Raven is shocked by ameenee, and, I suppose, calls Ber- 
nini by some more euphonious name. It must pain him to 
hear an an actor say : 


Merchant of Syracusa, plead no more. 


Does he rise in the stalls and call for Shakespeare’s mar- 
chant or marchaunt? Is he sure that the poet does not even 
approve some of our changes ? 

I have no precious time at all to spend, 

Nor sarvices to do till you require. 


Does he know that Virgil is not quite content with “Sunt 
lacrimee reerum ” ? 

I come to the question of quantity, and, of course, admit 
that our quantities are not always the same as the original. 
But this objection to our system is far from counterbalancing 
the weighty objections to any other ; and, indeed, it is often 
urged from ignorance, rather than from knowledge. Those 
who make it often forget that the difference between longs and 
shorts is not absolute and uniform; that syllables are not of 
two lengths, but of many. The division made for purposes of 
verse is not, indeed, arbitrary, but to some extent artificial. 
A standard is set, and all syllables on one side of it, whether 
they be much or only a little longer, are accounted long, and so 
with those that are shorter. The late Dr. Munro, a great 
opponent of the traditional pronunciation, declared that neither 
his ear nor his reason told him that there was any proportion of 
quantity in English syllables. Had he lived to see the phono- 
graph, it would have been proved viro doctissimo that his ear 
and his reason were alike at fault. No respect for the memory 
of the great scholar must prevent us from saying that in this 
matter his wild statement puts him out of court. In like 
manner Mr. Andrew Lang, whose view on this matter I do 
not know, used, in bland ignorance, to quote as a line of 
Tennyson : 


Never did frog coarser croak upon our Ielicon. 


A like want of ear makes other of our opponents distort and ex- 
aggerate. Mr. Raven’s man who said “ peereunte peerit ” may 
be at once disowned. The traditional and natural use is that a 
preposition in composition keeps its own sound. Let Mr. 
Raven contrast perish and regent. Even cego, though I do 
not disown this pronunciation if properly understood, is probably 
an exaggeration. I suspect that by his ee Mr. Raven means a 
quantity as long as the Dutchman’s aa in Haarlem. If the 
vowel were long, we should give it that quantity; as it is, 
though we do not, of course, sound /égo or rego with the vowel 
of leg or deg, we sound it as the first vowel in deity, not as the 
first in dezst, which vowel we do utter in /ég0. Some ears cannot 
hear the difference ; they must ask the eyes to see it on the 
phonograph. 

When a word is pronounced by itself, the difference in our 
speech between rég7s and réezs, véntt and véntt, though real, is, 
I admit, not great. But words in a sentence or a verse do not 
stand by themselves, and there the difference is distinct 
enough. Thus an hexameter may begin “tu quoque” or “tu 
quoque,” “ si venit ad terram,” or “si venit tandem.” In these 
cases the second syllables have the same kind of difference as 
is heard between the second vowels in grandfather and 
great father, in stockbroker and mock broker. The syllable 
meat, if spoken by itself, not only has a stress, which it 
loses in the compound, but also takes longer to pronounce 
than the same syllaple, or, rather, the same word, when it 
forms part of catsmeat. We follow the former word for régis, 
and the latter for rčgís. Even if the doubtful word begin a 
sentence, the difference is usually marked. When Micio in 
the play says: “Venit ad me sæpe clamans,” his must be a 
crass ear that fails to catch the tense. If Micio were speaking 
trochees, his speech would not be the same. Here is a verse the 
ictus helps. Take the words “Italiam fato profugus.” We 
know them in a dactylic hexameter, but they might begin an 
iambic senarius. But who pronounces them alike in the 
two cases? We, at least, do not, whatever our opponents’ con- 
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sistency may make them do. And here comes another point. 
With all our knowledge of hidden quantities, and this has 
grown of late, there are still a good many vowels of whose 
quantity we are wholly ignorant, and more in which we cannot 
go beyond probability. And there are grades of quantity 
which we cannot recover. The negative ¿z and the preposition 
in have each a short vowel, but Roman grammarians tell us 
that the latter was the shorter of the two. I wonder whether 
our consistent opponents attempt to express the difference. 

I will here remark that Mr. Raven is very unjust to the 
mathematical Vice-Chancellor who said: “In nomine Patris et 
Filii et Spirittis Sancti.” I hold no brief for the mathematicians ; 
but how would Mr. Raven have looked if the Vice-Chancellor 
had informed—for it would seem that I could not truthfully say 
“ reminded ”—him that thus spoke Porson and thus spoke 
Elmsley? I should prompt the good geometrician to catch 
Mr. Raven tripping, for I am sure that Mr. Raven himself does 
not talk of Sisyphus, or Tityrus, or Scipio. For my part, though 
I do not say adimzina, I do not pronounce patris as | pronounce 
Patrick, and “ malo cum Elmsleio damnari quam . . .” 

“Ah! ha!” says Mr. Raven, “and how dare you men of the 
tradition change your grandfathers’ sommina?” Well, the 
change came before our time, and, if it had not been made, I 
am not sure that I should make it. Even Mr. Raven must say 
drammatis persone, though years ago I heard one of his side 
speak of dramahtis. Now Mr. Raven must be aware of the 
English habit of pronunciation in such trisyllables. If the two 
latter vowels be divided by a consonant, the first vowel, if it be 
other than x, is of the kind we hear in nominal, liberal, elegant ; 
or, to take Latin words in colloquial or legal use, capita, 
prosegui, and the like. If the two latter vowels come together, 
we have such sounds as are heard in /adjal, venius, opiate, or 
such legal terms as Aadeas and capras. There is an exception 
where the two former vowels are z or its equivalent, as myriad, 
Libya, or Didius. ìt is, I think, about eighty years since in 
reading Latin a long vowel in the antepenultimate took its 
present pronunciation. It was an artificial, not a natural, 
change, but it is now well established. Our pronunciation, 
everybody’s pronunciation, of such proper names as Scipio 
still bears witness to another use. May it long do so! The 
change may, perhaps, be in part justified by the existence of 
such words as scenery ; though, in fact, this has borrowed its 
vowel from its father, scene. At any rate, we have no wish 
to go back now to a more natural use. 

On signs and sounds we admit the fact and deny the inference. 
To the first letter of capit we give the sound of Å, to the first of 
cepit the sound of s, just as in English we capture a receiver or 
chant a canticle or carp at an excerpt. We believe that the boy 
who cannot see the connexion is a mythical creature. The 
first vowel of genus is not the first vowel of genera; but is a 
botanist therefore to speak of a jennus or a vhennus? But we 
are told that to make /afit and secfit parts of the same word 
is to destroy in the learner all sense of philology. What, then, 
of the a in capit and the e in cepit? Is his sense destroyed by 
learning that what was rekipere in old Rome is now ricevere in 
the same streets and recevoitr on the banks of the Seine? “How 
can a $,” I was asked by a “scientific pronouncer,” “ ever be- 
come an s?” But it does, and it is just the business of philology 
to record and explain the fact. I suppose that this good man 
has ever since endeavoured to conceal from his boys that in- 
decent mutation of £ into s. When I say seefit, as when I say 
merchant in Shakespeare, I am but antedating a change 
which naturally occurred. 

And, if philology suffers from seef/t, surely it must suffer 
from the two grades of vowels, of which there are many traces 
in Latin. If the incredulous learner will not believe that seepi 
comes from capio, or gennera is the plural of genus, will he not 
disown kinship between fidus and perfidus, nudo and pronuba, 
sonus and persona? The learner must be,shut up in the cellar 
out of sight of these family quarrels. If our “scientific pro- 
nouncers” could get at our Indo-European ancestor, they would 
doubtless flog him for this outrage on a helpless and deluded 
posterity. But the English boy is no such fool as your theory 
would like him to be. 

On the matter of elision, it must be said that, whatever 
elision means, it does not mean the complete suppression of the 
syllable. If it did, the purpose of elision in verse would fail ; 
and it is clear from ancient authorities that it did not. It must 
not be forgotten that the mind can, in part, ignore what the lips 


utter. This is a principle observed by our greatest master of 
verse :— 
So without least impulse or shadow of fate. 
The last letter of shadow is a digamma—that is to say» 
quasi-consonantal ; and in Milton’s line the latter syllable of the 
word is pronounced in full. None the less, it is metrically 
elided ; it is no part of the metre. So, though we pronounce 
each vowel and each m, we feel that the final syllables are no 
part of the metre in 
Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens. 


Though our way of pronouncing the words is not Virgil's, we 
get the same effect in a slightly different way. What is more, 
a boy gets it much more effectively with our sounds than by 
his travesty of Italian speech. 

This point can be illustrated by our pronunciation of Greek. 
It is neither pretended that our Greek sounds are those of 
Homer or Sophocles, nor is it proposed to alter them. How 
could an English boy be taught to sound an acute or a circum- 
flex accent, or to speak without stress ; and, if he could, how 
could he still preserve his sense of quantity? Why, even a 
modern Greek cannot do it. In English we have little or no 
accent, and we have a strong stress. Our tongue is thus like 
modern Greek, which has lost accent and gained stress. The 
confusion between accent and stress accounts, as I have shown 
at length in “The Annals of Westminster School,” for Dryden’s 
evpexa, and for such scansions as may be seen in his 

have by this 
An universal metempsychosis. 

It seems hardly possible to pronounce with accent, stress, and 
quantity all these at once. The Greeks had only accent and 
quantity ; the Romans, like ourselves, chiefly quantity and stress. 
We now read Greek without accent, but with quantity and with 
what I may call Latin stress. Now, the loss of accent and the 
importation of stress, of course, make a great change in the 
sound; but will Mr. Raven therefore contend that we lose 
either the metre or the rhythm of 

el3ov kúparta paxpa KvAwddueva mpot) xépooy 
or of 
å macı xAewds Ol3lxous Kadovmevos ? 
Nor do we lose it in Latin. A scholar of the traditional speech 
will extemporize Terentian iambics as rapidly as one who utters 
with the Italian vowels? Dare Mr. Raven, if he could, challenge 
the shade of Bentley to the contest ? 

Now, what has the traditional speech to say for itself on the 
positive side? Its fiercest opponent cannot deny that it is no 
artificial product of theory or calculation, but the result of a 
natural growth. It is not so long since Latin was still a 
spoken tongue in this country, since Walpole talked it to his 
German king, since Chesterfield could say that it was a disgrace 
for a gentleman not to know it. It is still a spoken and a living 
tongue in the prologues and epilogues of the Westminster 
Play, in the pulpit at Oxford, in the Congregations of the Uni- 
versities. The changes in its pronunciation have gone side by 
side with the corresponding changes in the Romance words 
of our composite vocabulary. It is more than two centuries 
since the wag called his cat Stella, “ because it’s mzcaf.” The 
most pedantic theorist will hardly propose to alter the common 
sound of current words or phrases borrowed without change 
from the Latin. His lips must sound as ours do genus and 
species, bona fide and nisi prius. He no more than we can bear 
an onnus, or receive a donnus, or bid a buyer cavveat. True, 
there was once a pedagogue who called his daughter Xossa, 
and I have heard a monster speak of Livy. But we may 
neglect such men, or class them with a race, now, I hope, 
extinct, who called xót uddy. 

Now, if this traditional pronunciation has come, as it has, by 
a natural growth, if it is in itself, as it is, natural and easy, if 
it has been the speech of scholars as great as any that live 
now, if it is even the speech of some of the greatest scholars of 
to-day, why is it to be abolished by artificial means, by violence 
and murder? Oh! because it is not understood outside modern 
England. Well, if we must speak in Latin to a Frenchman or 
a German, I venture to say that any man who can speak Latin 
at all can adapt his tongue to his ears. He can even say 
Tsttsero to the man of Leipsic or Berlin. Mr. Raven says he has 
lost the power to speak after the tradition ; but we who do so 
speak find little difficulty in going across to the other speech 
for the occasion. (To be continued.) 
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JOTTINGS. 


Miss M. E. SHIPLEY, the Hon. Lady Superintendent of St. 
Barnabas’ Home of Rest for Ladies, Southwold, Suffolk, appeals for 
help. It is proposed to enlarge the Home by the purchase of the 
adjoining house, but a debt of 4100 must first be paid off. The home 
is specially adapted for poor teachers to whom a holiday is a necessity, 
and we hope their more fortunate brethren will respond to the appeal. 


THE oldest English school which has been humanistic from its origin 
is St. Paul’s, founded by Dean Colet, who in 1512 appointed 
William Lilly to be the first High Master. Lilly was among the 
pioneers of Greek study in England, though he is now best remembered 
by his “ Latin Grammar.” The statutes of St. Paul’s (1518) enjoin 
that the Master shall be ‘‘ learned in good and clear Latin, and also in 
Greek, if such may be gotten.” The proviso implies some scarcity ; in 
fact it was not, probably, till about 1560 that Greek was thoroughly 
established among the regular studies of English schools. The statutes 
of Harrow School (1590) prescribe the teaching of some Greek orators 
and historians, and of Hesiod’s poems. This seems to be one of the 
earliest instances in our school statutes where the directions for Greek 
teaching are precise, and not merely general.—Sir R. Jebb, in ‘* The 
Cambridge Modern History,” Vol. I. 


WE are moving fast. The Times (October 14) has a leader in which 
the necessity for the training of teachers, secondary as well as primary, 
is assumed as axiomatic. It also insists, as we have for years insisted, 
that, for effectual training, theory and practice must be concurrent. 
The modus operandi is \eft an open question, with the suggestion that 
the Universities might arrange with the masters of secondary schools 
for the practical work of its students in teaching. The Zīmes, 
apparently, is not aware that this is now done, though to a limited 
extent, both at Oxford and Cambridge. 


AT an examination of School Board candidates for scholarships the 
word ‘‘ malefactor ” occurred in the reading, and was pronounced as a 
trisyllable ; so the examiner asked the meaning. Pupil: ‘‘ Male, a 
man, Sir.” Examiner: “ But what sort of man?” Pupil: “ Factor, 
a married man, Sir.” 


AMONG the managers of London School Board schools there are at 
present 348 clergymen and 135 Nonconformist ministers 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—An examination will be held in Decem- 
ber next for fifteen Foundation Scholarships, each of the annual value 
of £30, confined to the sons of clergymen. Particulars can be obtained 
from the Bursar. 


Messrs. CASSELL have just published a supplementary volume to 
their “ Encyclopzedic Dictionary.” The complete work appeared in 
1888. In the fourteen years that have since elapsed, on a rough 
calculation, some twenty-five thousand words have been added to. the 
language ; this is after making a liberal allowance of ten thousand for 
words overlooked in the first issue. In the serial edition each part 
appears with the corresponding portion of the supplement, and numerous 
coloured plates have been expressly prepared for it. We find “ col- 
lapsible”’ in the supplement (page 329) and only ‘‘ collapsable ” in the 
body of the work. hich is right ? 


‘* A STRONG-KNIT and determined man, who practically bossed the 
undergraduate forces of the college from a fixed purpose to have his 
own way in everything. I do not know that he was a great scholar ; 
but when he told the examiners to give him a First Class they did. He 
certainly was not a great actor; but we engaged him out of policy; 
otherwise we might not have been allowed to act. Still, in my mind’s 
eye I can see his stalwart figure in a frock-coat and a violent perspiration, 
stammering out his jeune premzer’s creed : ‘Where women are con- 
cerned I am inflammable, and I glory in it.’ And he is Head Master 
at Eton now.” —From H. Merivale’s ‘‘ Bar, Stage, and Platform.” 


LorD ROSEBERY, speaking at Edinburgh, put very delicately, but 
none the less forcibly, his opinion of the recently appointed Minister of 
Education. Lord Londonderry, he was sure, must have taken the post 
not from a sense of inclination, but purely from a sense of duty and 
party discipline, and, being a modest man, would be the last to pretend 
that he was the ideal or the fittest Minister of Education at a great crisis 
like the present. 


Messrs. NELSON have sent us a very elegant book-case, designed to 
hold fifty volumes of their ‘‘ New Century Library.” The case 
measlres fifteen inches square by eleven inches high, will stand con- 
veniently on a study table, and revolves on a pivot. The price is 24s. 


net. To fill it with cloth volumes costs 6, with limp leather 8, and 
with leather boards 9, guineas. There could not be a more fitting form 
of testimonial to a master or mistress. 


Mr. L. Hansen Bay, of Carlisle Grammar School, has been 
appointed Head Master of Deacon’s School, Peterborough. 


Mr. S. O. ANDREW has been appointed Head Master o: the 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 


THE authorities of the University College, Reading, have appointed 
as Director of their Agricultural Department Prof. Percival, Vice- 
Principal of the South-Eastern Agricultural College at Wye. $ 


“ OLD. ProF. Srowe—Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s husband—sent me this 
story, which is almost better than ‘ Topsy.’ He heard a schoolmaster 
asking a little black girl the usual questions about creation—who made 
the earth, the sea, &c. At last came: ‘ And who made you?’ Some 
deliberation was necessary, after which she said: ‘ Nobody; I was so 
afore.’”’—From George Eliot’s Correspondence. 


Two curious translations have reached us—the first from a small 
boy who probably did not imagine that the Romans talked sense— 
“ Mulier morbo turpi conficitur”: ‘‘The woman is consumed by a 
diseased fowl.” The other, from the work of a student in an advanced 
examination, is a new rendering of the familiar phrase, ‘f Cucullus non 
facit monachum.” He wrote: ‘SA cucumber does not make a 
monarch,” Was he probably thinking of the afocolocyntosis, or 
gourdification, of Nero? 


OUR old contributor, Prof. Branford, now Principal of the Sunder- 
land Technical College, has sent us a striking address on ‘‘ The Value 
of Uniqueness and the Individual.” ‘‘ The individual lessens and the 
world is more and more,” so we were taught by Tennyson ; but Principal 
Branford teaches that ‘‘the trend of civilization is towards the in- 
creasing uniqueness, value, and non-replaceability of the human indi- 
vidual in his work,” a tendency, as he shows, not inconsistent with 
increasing quantity, cheapness, and replaceability of objects made by 
machinery. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, which has already come to the front as a 
pioneer in education, is starting next year an experiment in inter- 
national journalism. Next Tanuary will appear the first number of 
the Journal of Co-operation in Literature, with Prof. Woodberry as chief 
editor and M. Jusserand and Prof. Brandl among the ce-operators. 
One or two abortive experiments in polyglot journalism have failed ; we 
wish the new venture, which is conceived on broader lines, every 
success. 


Lorp HuGH CEcIL out-Ceciled himself when, in opposing the 
amendment to give parents a representative on boards of managers, he 
contended that a parent’s rights were personal, and no individual had 
rights over other people’s children. According to Lord Hugh, in a 
parish with a hundred Methodist parents, the parson, the curate, and 
the two churchwardens should appoint the teachers and wholly regulate 
the religious teaching, and the hundred dissenting parents, though they 
paid the piper, or at least nine-tenths of the piper, would have no 
grievance. A hundred parents may all desire undenominational teach- 
ing for their children and the wish of each should be regarded, but units 
should count for nothing against the collective wisdom of a packed 
corporation. 


THE annual meeting of the Geographical Association will be held 
in London on Friday, January 9, at 3.30 p.m., in the Hall of the 
College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, by kind permission of the 
Council of the College, the President, Mr. Douglas Freshfield, in 
the Chair. An address will be given by the Hon. Sir John Cockburn, 
K.C.M.G., M.D. (formerly Minister of Education and Prime Minister 
of South Australia, and now Chairman of the Australasian Chamber of 
Commerce, London), on ‘‘ The Australian Commonwealth.” There 
will also be an exhibition of examples of all scales and styles of 
Ordnance Survey maps; and Mr. Andrews will give a lantern demon- 
stration in connexion with the exhibition. 


Sır ERNEST CassgEL, K.C.M.G., has contributed the sum of 
£100 towards the Commercial Education Expenses Fund of the 
London Chamber of Commerce for the promotion of its work as an 
examining and teaching body of subjects of a higher commercial educa- 
tion. The Drapers’ Company have also contributed 4 100 towards the 
same object. 


Mr. M. E. SADLER’s account of the negro school at Tuskegee, 
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Alabama, was interesting not only as an account of the heroic struggles 
of Mr. Booker Washington to give the coloured race a fair start in life, 
but as suggesting the right solution of the problem that faces England 
at every turn—how best to educate the less civilized races with which 
she is brought in contact. His recipe is a large dose of manual training 
and industrial and agricultural instruction, combined, of course, with 
humane studies and those moral and religious influences which are 
indispensable to the making of character. 


SCIENCE and Greek have kissed one another. Sir Philip Magnus 
throws his weight on the side of the majority of Oxford Congregation. 
He does not, indeed, think that Greek is the one way of educational 
salvation for the upper classes, like Mr. Lyttclton; but, like Mr. 
Lyttelton, he holds that, if compulsory Greek goes at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, it will cease to be studied in our public schools, and he wishes 
to retain it in order to preserve various types of secondary schools. 
Sir Philip, unlike Nature, is ‘‘so careful of the type” that he would 
compel our young barbarians, willy-nilly, to be taught Greek at our 
great public schools by the threat that Greekless boys will be sent to 
Manchester or Birmingham. It is interesting to learn that on the 
London Senate Sir Philip proposed as alternative subjects for Matricu- 
lation Science and Greek. What becomes of Modern Languages ? 


THERE is an article on the Cambridge Conference in the Saturday 
Review which contains more blunders than there are sentences. ‘It 
was due in the first instance to the energy of a man whose very initials 
have an almost European publicity.” As the Vice-Chancellor stated, 
it was due to the action of the Joint Training Committee, a body of 
which Mr. Oscar Browning was not a member. ‘In support of the 
principle [of training] the Board of Education has started a register, 
and a proportion of the head masters of the public schools already intend 
to select their masters from the list.” We do not pretend to know the 
mind of the head masters, but, as the list so far contains the name of 
only one man, a retired head master, their choice will be limited. 
‘“ At Cambridge the arrangements made for training secondary teachers 
have so far been for women.” O. B.’s prophet has not even read his 
speech at the Conference, or the documents that the Principal circu- 
eae This crop of blunders is culled from the first paragraph of the 
article, 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


France, at the invitation of M. Henri Bornecque in the Revue 
universitaire, is asking herself whether there is anything that may fitly 
be adopted from English secondary education. In the new scheme, 
which came in force on October 1, German guidance has been followed : 
the German Gymnasium is the sponsor of the Greek and Latin group, 
the Aca/gymnasium of the Latin and modern languages, and the Ober- 
realschule of the science and modern languages group. Has England 
nothing worthy of imitation? As regards the education of the mind 
M. Bornecque can say little in our praise. It is generally agreed, he 
observes, that intellectual culture in England stands at a lower level 
than in France. The English know nothing of modern languages, and 
the same ignorance prevails in all that relates to history and geography. 
A great Manchester brewer asked M. Max Leclerc whether Brazil was 
not a French colony and whether Napoleon had not sent Maximilian 
thither ; a distinguished member of Parliament assured a French 
novelist that the best French governesses came from Hannover—or dare 
we write Hanover ?—to say nothing of Lord Palmerston, one of the 
most brilliant pupils of ‘‘ Harrow College,” who, when appointed 
Minister for the Colonies, required to have them shown to him ona 
map. Weare more inclined to admit our national ignorance than to 
accept the proofs of it. Many such instances are needed to establish a 
general condemnation in England or in France. We have no wish to 
retort, however gently, on our neighbours ; but M. Bornecque himself 
puts an irresistible temptation in our way. He tells us presently of the 
exclamation, ascribed by some to Nelson, by others to Wellington, on 
the lawn at Eton: “Cest ici que nous avons vaincu Napoléon.” 
Doubtless some French authority makes Nelson declare that the battle 
of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton; but our rascally 
text-books represent the Admiral to have fallen on an earlier occasion, 
at a time when Napoleon could by no means have been said to be 
conquered. But to leave imperfections of knowledge aside, we dis- 
cover five points in which the French are recommended to copy our 
institutions. English games should be introduced instead of the formal 
gymnastic exercises in which boys find small delight. The principle of 
trusting to a boy’s honour and taking his word might profitably be 
introduced. The system of monitors or prpostors is preferable to 
surveillance by ushers. A tutor under whom the pupil remains for the 
whole course of his studies is a desirable support. acl, the extensive 
powers that an English head master possesses in respect to super- 


annuation and expulsion might fitly be conferred on the responsible 
director of a French school. 

’ Mr. Rhodes has found an imitator, on a small scale, in France. 
M. Robert Lebaudy has just placed at the disposal of the University of 
Paris a sum of 8,000 francs to enable it to maintain for a year at the 
University of Chicago two French exhibitioners, who will then be able 
to teach the French language and literature in the schools of the 
United States. The idea is a generous and unselfish one. The 
Germans, we understand, expect their Rhodes scholars to return from 
Oxford and teach English at home. Nor shall we blame this use of 
the benefaction. A number of exhibitions in England tenable not at 
Oxford or Cambridge, but at Bonn or Lyon, would supply us with 
what we sorely need—a body of modern language teachers trained in 
the country whose speech they profess. 


UNITED STATES. 

The School Review has been pursuing, by means of the usual question 
slips, an interesting inquiry into the reading tastes of high-school 
pupils. The result is in conflict with the received opinion in England 
that up to a certain age boys and girls delight in the same books; for 
the answers show clearly that the love of adventure predominates with 
boys, and of sentiment with girls, although they have a common ground 
in books rich both in feeling and incident. A summary of the tastes as 
ascertained may be useful to school librarians :— 

Boys and girls both like: Dickens, Hope, Longfellow, Scott, 
Sienkiewicz, Westcott (‘* David Harum”). 

Boys alone like: Blackmore, Cooper (‘* Mohicans”), Churchill, 
Dumas, Ford, Henty, Hughes, Kipling, Stevenson. 

Girls alone like : Alcott, Barrie, Bronte, Bulwer, Lamb, Shakespeare, 
Stowe, Tennyson. ‘‘ Gullivers Travels,” Hawthorne’s ‘* Wonder 
Book,” and ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” are all on the black list, being 
esteemed books that few boys or girls, having read them, would wish 
to read again. 

The concluding remarks of the investigator are not new, but will bear 
repetition: ‘It seems to me that our study has given us certain 
pretty clearly proven results. First, boys and girls are not men and 
women ; their tastes are, and ought to be, strikingly unlike those of their 
teachers. They are going through a progressive development, which 
must not be forced; and they intensely dislike, with reason, any form 
of literature inconsistent with that development. It is our business as 
teachers to study the lines of normal growth, and to lead our pupils 
naturally from one interest to the next higher, putting aside the special 
delights of our own library until our pupils also shall have reached 
maturity.” 


INDIA. 

Never since the former Bishop of Calcutta delivered himself of his 
unhappy suggestion has Indian society been so moved by an educa- 
tional question as by the recently issued—in outward seeming harmless 
— Universities Commission Report, of which we made brief mention 
in our November number. We find before us numerous proofs of 
articles, essays for review, counter-reports, and statements of dissent ; 
for all of which we express our thanks, although it is as difficult to 
extract root ideas from the mass as to recover an Alpenstock from 
under an avalanche. Let us attempt, nevertheless, to give a short 
account of the case for the opposition. 

The natives of India, first of all, complain that they were not 
adequately represented on the Commission. As originally constituted, 
it was made up of six members, of whom only one was an Indian, and 
he an Indian not representative of the educated classes in his country. 
Yielding to public opinion, the Government added to the six Mr. 
Justice Gooroo Dass Bannerjee. Whatever weight the Commission 
gained by this addition is counterbalanced by the fact that he disagrees 
with many of the most important conclusions arrived at by his col- 
leagues. 

Again, the Report declares that in all matters relating to higher 
education efficiency must be the paramount object, it being ‘‘ better for 
India that a small number of young men should receive a sound liberal 
education than that a large number should be passed through an in- 
adequate course of instruction, leading to a depreciated degree.” To 
which it is replied that efficiency is relative. In the march of progress 
there is always a higher stage of efficiency than the one found to exist 
at a particular moment. It would be possible, by raising the standard 
continually, to make the demand for efficiency an impediment to 
education, to shut many legitimate applicants out of the gates under a 
pretence of selecting the ¢d:te for admission. Moreover, why should 
the principle of efficiency be applied to higher education only, and not 
to primary and secondary? About 94 per cent. of the population of 
India are unable to read and write. Why not direct towards the 
illiterates some of this newly developed zeal for efficiency, which is, 
perhaps, intended chiefly to prevent the natives from fitting themselves 
to participate in the government of their country? As to the alleged 
superabundance of graduates, official statistics show that in the last. 
five years the Indian Universities have granted degrees to only 6,223 
students, a yearly average of about 1,242 graduates, drawn from a 
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people of 287,250,000; and these graduates, far from being super- 
fluous, are centres of enlightenment amid the as yet unconquered 
ignorance and superstition of the masses. 

The recommendations of the Commissioners in regard to the con- 
stitution of the Senate, if carried into effzct, would cause it to be com- 
posed mainly of Europeans, whether Government ofhcials or private 
persons, and Christian missionaries. To put control into the hands of 
a majority so formed would be to divorce the University from the 
people whom it was established to beneft. The objections in this 
respect are voiced by the dissentient Commissioner, Mr. Justice Gooroo 
Dass Bannerjee, who asks that European and Indian interests should 
be represented in fair and, if possible, equal proportions. ‘In the 
management of Indian Universities,” he observes, ‘‘ it should be borne 
in mind that it is Indian youths who chiefly resort tothem. Their re- 
quirements and difficulties, their habits and modes of life, and even 
their sentiments and susceptibilities should receive due consideration ; 
_ and for that purpose educated Indians should be adequately represented 
on the Senate.” 

The Syndicate—the body, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor and a 
small number of the Fellows, in which the practical government of each 
University is vested—will be elected by the Senate. It will thus reflect 
the partisan colour of the electorate. Again, it is to contain a statutory 
majority of professors or other teachers. Educational officers, not 
amenable to outside influences, will predominate in the executive 
authority of the University. 

It is recommended by the Commission that the Universities should 
in future decline to affiliate any second-grade colleges ; that in the case 
of those now affiliated the aim should be to effect their gradual separa- 
tion ; and that those which cannot hope to rise to the first grade should 
revert to the position of high schools. Native opinion deems these 
proposals both unjust and prejudicial to the advancement of collegiate 
education. Some of the existing first-grade colleges were at one time 
second-grade, and, if the rule now outlined had been in force earlier, 
would have been extinguished before coming to maturity. The second- 
grade colleges threatened with destruction are doing useful work, and 
form a necessary stage in the educational evolution of the country. 

Such are the principal objections raised to the vital clauses of the 
Report. We have been content to set out their scope, finding ourselves 
unable to discuss them in the limits of this note. But to those who have 
been rendered uneasy as to the welfare of higher education in India we 
ofíer two words of comfort. Firstly, it is a far cry from the recommenda- 
tions of a Commission to legislative or other action. Secondly, should 
the cause they have at heart be seriously imperilled, Indian education 
has friends enough in England to make reactionary measures injurious 
to the proposer and impossible to carry; as witness the end of the epi- 
scopal hasco. For ourselves, we have confidence in Lord Curzon, who 
has to be heard—a confidence which some of our correspondents 
unwisely withhold. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

The official Education Gazette has been considering the etfects of the 
war on the schools of Cape Colony, and, falling naturally into a military 
metaphor, finds that the forces that make for educational progress have 
sustained a severe repulse. In the second quarter of 1899 there were 
2,650 schools in operation ; in the second quarter of 1902 only 2,438 ; 
so that 212 have closed their doors during the struggle. Every one of 
the seventeen schools in the Calvinia division and of the six in the Hay 
division has disappeared. On the other hand, the total number of 
pupils on the register rose in the period indicated from 142,437 to 
149, III, an increase of 6,674, or about 4'S per cent. This is a pretty 
illustration of statistical caprice, and shows how figures may be two- 
edged. If you wish to prove that the war has been a drawback to 
education at the Cape, point to the schools; if the contrary, to the 
pupils. Closer examination removes the mystery. The schools to 
suffer most have been the small schools on farms, the extinction of 
which had little effect on the register. As to the pupils, although the 
number of white children receiving education shows a considerable 
decrease, the number of coloured children has steadily increased. But, 
satisfactory as this increase is, it must be remembered that education has 
as yet touched only the outskirts of the native races ; and, if the harvest 
gathered from them into the schools has been plenteous, the fields un- 
reaped are boundless. The white population has obviously suffered 
educational loss by the war. The excellent comment of the Super- 
intendent-general is:—‘‘It is incumbent on all of us to redouble our 
efforts, so that the damage may be repaired as speedily as possible.” 

Under what difficulties the work of repair, or of building, has to be 
carried on is brought out by an anecdote. A sub-committee of the 
South African Teachers’ Association, having been appointed to collect 
information on the subject of the Registration of Teachers, addressed 
itself to various colonies and countries. It appeared, however, when 
the matter was further considered, that any form of registration, no 
matter how lenient the conditions, would be impracticable in the 
Colony, since about 4a/f the teachers employed in Government schools 
are uncertificated, and more schools would be closed than by the war if 
the humblest qualification in the way of a diploma were insisted on. 
Registration, then, must wait for a more convenient season. 


Teachers in the Transvaal have their special grievance. Not war, 
but the peace, has hampered their energy ; for the Education Depart- 
ment had organized large and well staffed camp schools, which now 
are dwindling away. Take, for instance, the much talked of camp at 
Irene. When the teachers returned from their holiday at Johannes- 
burg, out of the eleven hundred children on the roll at the end of June 
not one hundred appeared on the opening day. Happy children! 
happy teachers, too, in spite of broken classes and disordered time- 
tables! For in these camps the Boers have learnt the value of educa- 
tion, and beg the English women to go as governesses to their farms. 
The Outlanders have caught the general infection, and Johannesburg 
clamours for its ‘‘ teaching University” with a strange new-born zeal 
for self-improvement. 


WEST AUSTRALIA. 


The Report for the year 1901 of the Education Department is, on 
the whole, pleasant to read. It is satisfactory to find that 1,991 pupils 
were added to the registers of the Government schools, which now show 
a total of 20,548 scholars, with an average attendance of 16,423. The 
Department had to face great financial difficulties during the year; but, 
in spite of them, nearly £50,000 has been spent on school buildings, 
which will compare favourably with those in other countries. As 
might have been expected, the expenditure for education differs con- 
siderably in various parts of the colony, being heavy in the goldfields 
and outlying rural districts, where it 1s essential that the public purse 
should be most freely opened. It is difficult in such places, says the 
Minister, to obtain duly qualified schoolmasters. ‘*‘ The education of 
the young requires teachers of high character and cultivated minds. 
The training of the master himself must be long and thorough. His 
career must be made as promising and attractive as possible. The 
State canrot afford the bringing up of its youth to any but the best 
men. It is gratifying to be able to report that the average salary has 
been increased for heads and assistants from £131. 18s. 9d. in 1900 to 
£142. 18s. 3d. in 1901. This remuneration is, however, very low for 
those entrusted with one of the most important duties in the State.” 
Make it somewhat higher, we allow ourselves to suggest, and an 
abundant supply of competent teachers could be got from England, 
where young candidates for the school are told daily that they are 
seeking to enter an overcrowded profession, and older ones stand vainly 
on the curbstone for hire. We pass over the statistical part of the 
report to the details furnished by the local inspectors. Curious it is to 
find several of them calling attention to a tendency that we had not yet 
observed in the best loved of our colonists, the tendency to a dialectic 
change which is of the greatest interest to philologists. We quote from 
the report of Mr. W. Hope Robertson, M.A., Inspector for the Eastern 
Goldfields and other districts :—‘‘ The ‘ Australian twang,’ as it has 
been called, is prevalent in many schools, both amongst the teachers 
and the taught. Where this is the case, it seems almost hopeless to 
eradicate it, and no doubt it will become accentuated, owing to the 
climatic influences, which tend to the gradual broadening of the vowel 
sounds. Taken asa whole, the English language is well pronounced— 
better, probably, than it is in England, as we have not the different 
dialects to contend with, nor the various ‘ cockneyisms’ to fight against ; 
but it at times gives one a shock to hear (amongst other words) ‘ paper’ 
pronounced as ‘ paiper,’ ‘face’ as ‘faice, and ‘cake’ as ‘ caike,’ to 
say nothing of ‘ town’ as ‘ teown,’ or of ‘cow’ as ‘keow.’ Everything 
should be done to put off the evil day when we, like the Americans, 
shall have an unmistakable accent ; but it seems to me as certain as it 
is that night will follow day that in time to come the prevalence of 
such an accent will be an accomplished fact.” 

Mr. Robertson, it will be seen, sets the change down to the effects of 
climate; he shakes our confidence in his judgment when he describes 
the twang as a broadening of the vowel sounds. Another inspector 
speaks of it as a ‘f monotonous drawl,” to be conquered by an appeal to 
the child’s sense of what is natural, and by constant imitation of the 
teacher’s mode of speech. His teachers, then, are free of twang. It is 
the same inspector who states that too much time is devoted to the 
mnemonic method of teaching letters and their sounds, believing that 
the value of the letter w may be learned without always associating 
it with ** what mother does with the clothes.” We agree with him in 
that, and we end this note by reproducing his paragraph, which also 
has our approval, on the kindergarten and manual training :— 
‘ Kindergarten work is extending rapidly, as many of the women 
teachers of small schools take much more than a passing Interest in it. 
The pity is that some very willing teachers have no opportunity of 
coming in contact with those who have had kindergarten training and 
are proficient in the teaching of it. Modelling in clay is the branch of 
formative education adopted most generally in the standards. Much 
useful training of the hand and eye results. Still, it is scarcely in 
accord with the best practice for all children to continue modelling 
right through their whole school course. Chip-carving, bookbinding, 
modelling with cardboard, and iron-work are also taught in a few 
schools. One school, Moonyonooka, is specially to be complimented 
upon the excellence of training given in iron-work,” 
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QUEENSLAND. 


We observe with regret, indeed with indignation, a paragraph in the 
Education Report for West Australia in which the Minister remarks 
that in enforcing compulsion the members of the police force have 
rendered most valuable assistance to the Department, and that very 
sincere thanks are due to them. Due by whom? Not by those who 
love children and think that the school can serve them. Parents may 
need coercion ; but consider the effect of such a means of compulsion 
on the mind of a child. Nothing can be more mischievous than to 
represent education not as a boon, but as a punishment, and to confound, 
in the unripe intelligence, a school with a gaol. In Queensland gentler 
methods are employed, and an illustration of them may amuse our 
readers, if it does not establish the success of kindness. A teacher in a 
northern town, annoyed by the persistency with which one of her 
scholars absented himself from school, was on the point of reporting 
the case of the boy to the truant officer when she happened to mention 
it to a lady superintendent. The superintendent is all goodness, and 
told the teacher to send him to her the next time he ofiended. One 
afternoon there appeared at the lady’s house a small boy. The lady 
superintendent was all smi:es and attention, and treated the boy to a 
royal '‘ spread,” a feast the like of which he had never tasted before. 
He was soon made to feel perfectly at home. ‘* Now,” thought the 
benefactress, ‘‘is the time to preach my little sermon.” So she put 
before him the evils of truancy, and besought him to be a model boy in 
the future. 
boy as runs away from school, ma’am. He giv’ me a penny to come 
here in his place.” The rogue had played truant from the admonition 
and the treat. 


CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


(Ltems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.} 


1.—College of Preceptors Teachers’ Diploma Exam., January. Return 
forms. 
1.—London University B.S., M.S., and M.D. Exam. 
1.—London University Matriculation. Return forms. 
2.— London University D. Lit. Exam. 
2.—Oxford Exams, for Women. First Public Exam. begins. 
2-3.—Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate Exams. 
2-4.—Institute of Chartered Accountants Preliminary Exam. 
3-4.—Marlborough College Foundation Scholarship Exam. 
3 -5-—Canterbury King’s School Entrance Scholarship Exam. 
4.—Entrance Scholarships Exams. at Caius, Christ’s, Clare, Em- 
manuel, King’s, Pembroke, and Trinity Colleges, and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 
4.—Queen’s College, Oxford, Scholarship Exam. 
4 —Keble College, Oxford, Classical Scholarship Exam. 
oe College, Cambridge, Salomons Engineering Scholarship 
xam. 
4 —St. David’s College, Lampeter, Responsions. 
6 (and following Saturdays). —Froebel Society Classes, St. Martin’s 
Schools, Adelaide Place, Charing Cross. Apply to Secretary, 
Miss Noble. 
8 —Durham University Preliminary in Arts. Return forms. 
a.—National Froebel Union Higher Certificate Exam. 
9.—Board of Education Exam. for Scholarships. 
g.—London University Exam. in Teaching. 
g.—London University Scriptural Exams. begin. 
g-10.—Institute of Chartered Accountants Intermediate Exam. 
g-11.—College of Preceptors Lower Forms Exam. 
9-13.—College of Preceptors Certificate Exam. 
10.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Responsions begin. 
10-14.—Cambridge Preliminary Local Exam. 
12.—Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. Distribution of 
Prizes by the Right Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke, M.P. 
13.—College of Preceptors Council Meeting. 
15 —London University Intermediate B.Mus. and D.Mus. Exams. 
15.—Pharmaceutical Society’s Exams., January. Return forms. 
15.—Post Prize Competitions for The Journal of Education. 
15-19.—Cambridge Local Exams. 
15-20.—Cambridge Higher Local Exams. Groups B and C. 
16 18.—Institute of Chartered Accountants’ Final Exam. 
18--20.—St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, Scholarship Exam. 
19.—Cambridge Michaelmas Term ends. 
eee University Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Exam. Return 
orms. 
22.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and Advertise- 
ments for the January issue of 7he Journal of Education. 
22-23. —Head Masters’ Conference, Tonbridge. 
23.—Modern Language Association. 
of Preceptors, 10.30 a.m. 
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24.—London University Intermediate Medicine Exam. Return forms. 

27 (fist post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the January issue of. The Journal 
of Education. 

30-Jan. 2.—College of Preceptors Exam. of Teachers for Diplomas. 

31.—Institution of Civil Engineers. Return forms for Admission of 
Students and Election of Associates in February. 

January 6.—Association of Technical Institutions. Annual Meeting at 
the Goldsmiths’ Hall, London. The President, Lord Ave- 
bury, in the Chair. Address by the President-elect, Sir John 
Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


The January issue of The Journal of Education will be published 
on Friday, January 2, 1903. 


HOLIDAY COURSES. 


Nancy.—All the year round, holidays included. French. Apply to 
Monsieur Laurent, rue Jeanne d'Arc 30, Nancy. 

PaRIs.—Christmas and Easter Holidays. French. Apply to W.G. 
Lipscomb, Esq., County High School, Isleworth. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Biography. 
Tolstoi as Man and Artist. With an Essay on Dostoievski. By 
Dmitri Merejkowski. Constable, 6s. net. 
“ English Men of Letters.” —Samuel Richardson. 
Macmillan, 2s. net. 
The Life of Erasmus. By Ernest F. H. Capey. 
trations. Methuen, 3s. 6d. 


Classical. 

Sophocles. Translated and explained by Prof. J. S. Phillimore. With 
illustrations. Vol. II. of the Athenian Drama. G. Allen, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Poems of Ovid. 
Macmillan, 6s. 

Latin Elegiacs and Prosody Rhymes for Beginners. 
Russell. Macmillan, Is. 6d. 

The Religion of Plutarch. By John Oakesmith. Longmans, §s. net. 

Aristotle's Psychology : a Treatise on the Principle of Life. By W. A. 
Hammond. Sonnenschein, ros. 6d. net. 


By Austin Dobson. 
With 13 illus- 


Edited by Prof. C. W. Bain. 
By C. H. St. L. 


Selections. 


Maps and Diagrams. 

Small Wall Map of New Zealand. W. & A. K. Johnston. 6s. 

Chronological and Genealogical Chart of English History. By W. A. 
Barclay. 103. 6d. W.& A. K. Johnston. 

“ History Wall Pictures.” —First Series of Six: Old English Period. 
Horace Marshall. 

Physical Map of North America. By A. Habenicht ; on E. von Sydow's 
Method. G. Philip & Son. 

Roman Numerals. By Frank Steeley. G. W. Bacon & Co. 


Fiction. 
Jack Ellington. By Wilber Blacke. Sonnenschein. 6s. 
Cecilia: a Story of Modern Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. 
millan, 6s. 
Angelot: a Tale of the First Empire. 
G. Newnes, 6s. 


Mac- 
By Eleanor C. Price. 


_ Geography. 

Maps : their Uses and Construction. By C. James Morrison. 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Stanford. 

Commercial Geography of the British Empire. 
Nelson, Is. 6d. 

Chambers’s Concise Geography of the World. With Maps and Dia- 
grams. Is. 6d. 

Macmillan’s Short Geography of the World. 
Bosworth. Is. 6d. 

Philips’ Geographical Manuals: Africa. Is. 


History. 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford: A Study of Politics and Letters in 
the Age of Anne. By E.S. Roscoe. Methuen, 7s. 6d. 
Sidelights on the Georgian Period. By George Paston. 


Second 


By Ernest Protheroe. 


With Maps. By G. F. 


With 16 


illustrations. Methuen, 10s. 6d. 
History of Western Europe. Part I.—The Middle Ages. Ginn, 
4s. 6d. 


Social Germany in Luther's Time: Being the Memoirs of Bartholomew 
Sastrow. Translated by A. D. Vandam. With illustrations. 
Constable, 7s. 6d. net. 

(Continued on page 798.) 
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THE NORLAND PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


Little French Folk 
A FIRST BOOK IN FRENOH FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
By OCHARLHS TALBOT ONIONS, M.A. 
With Simple Illustrations in nearly every page instead of Vocabularies 
Price TWO SHILLINGS 
“Little French Folk” has been adopted by Stirling High School, 


George Watson’s College for Girls, Edinburgh, and by many of the 
chief Secondary and Elementary Schools in the Kingdom. 


IN JANUARY WILL BE PUBLISHED 


Little German Folks 


By MARGARHTA SCHRAMM 


Tales from the 


Faerie Queene 
Told by OLARA L. THOMSON, 


Examiner in English Literature to the Central Welsh Board 


. With Portrait of Spenser, Frontispiece after Mantegna, and many 
Illustrations by 


HELEN STRATTON 
Price HALF-A-CROWN 


THE GUARDIAN says:—‘' The style of both writer and artist is admirably 
adapted to the subject, for both have caught just that amount of medizval quaintness 


necessary to suggest the spirit of the original. The text is really literature, and the 
pictures show real artistic inspiration.” l 


The First Book 


SONG AND STORY FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


EDITED BY 


0. L. THOMSON and E. H. SPHIGHT, B.A. 


Containing forty-five full-page Nursery Rhymes and Pictures, forty-two 
pages of bright Nursery Songs and Music, and one hundred and 
twenty-five pages of Stories and Poems. 


The book is illustrated on nearly every page by able artists, and 
forms by far the cheapest babies’ book issued. Bound in pretty picture- 
covers and printed in large type. 


Price TWO SHILLINGS 
THE SCHOOL WORLD says :—“ ‘ The First Book’ will make the task of 
learning to read the most delightful occupation of the child’s day. The selections 


and illustrations are alike charming. The idea of including the music and words of 
so many delightful folk-songs is excellent.” ; 


THE NORLAND PRESS 


298 Regent Street, W., and Shaldon, South Devon. 
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PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, 
CHRISTMAS, 1902. 


The Educational Supply Association 


HAS NOW IN STOCK 


AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF BOOKS SUITABLE | 


FOR REWARDS. 
Bound in Ofoth, 
Bound in Morocco, 
Bound in Oalf, 
Bound in Paste Grain. 


The greatly enlarged Showrooms of the Association afford 
extra facilities for the selection 


OF PRIZES. 


The Association has purchased a great number of books 
at prices much under the market value, and offers these to 
Teachers at specially reduced prices. A Catalogue of these 
will be sent on application. 

The following are now ready :— 

CATALOGUE OF CLOTH-BOUND BOOKS, 
CATALOGUE OF LEATHER-BOUND BOOKS, 


and will be sent, post free, on application to 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 


42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


[A Good 


Bargain 
is when you get your 
money’s worth 

and more. 

You geta 
Splendid Bargain 
when you 
exchange 
106,166 
or 25/- 
for a 


BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 


Catalogue free. 


SWAN 


Fountain Pen. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 
93, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
95a, Regent St.,W.; 3, Exchange St., 
Manchester; and 37, Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. 
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Ancient History for Beginners. By W. G. Botsfield. 


7s. 6d. 
English History Note Book. Second Edition. Revised by Margaret 
A. Rolleston. Davis & Moughton, Birmingham, 3s. 
Studies in United States History. By Prof. Sara M. Riggs. 


Ginn, 3s. 
Matriculation Modern History. By C. S. Fearenside. Clive, 3s. 6d. 


Social England. Edited by H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann. Illus- 
trated Edition. Vol. III. Cassell, r4s. net. 
Mathematics. 
Elementary Manual of Applied Mechanics. Fifth Edition. Revised 


and enlarged by Andrew Jamieson. C. Griffin, 3s. 6d. 

Elementary Geometry. By W. M. Baker and A. A. Bourne. G. Bell, 
2s. 6d. 

Discussion on the Teaching of Mathematics—British Association 
Meeting at Glasgow, 1901. Edited by Prof. Perry. Macmillan, 
2s, net. 

Elementary Applied Mechanics. By T. Alexander and A. W. 
Thomson. With Diagrams and Examples. Macmillan, 21s. 
Slide Rule Notes. By Lieut.-Colonel Dunlop and C. S. Jackson. 

Simpkin, Marshall. 
Medical. 

The Prevention of Disease. Translated from the German. 
Introduction. By H. Timbrell Bulstrode. 
het. 


With an 


Miscellaneous. 

Oid Picture Books; with Other Essays on Bookish Subjects. 
Alfred W. Pollard. Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 
Dynamics of Rotation. By A. M. Worthington. Fourth Edition. 

Longmans, 4s. 6d. 
‘* The Picture Shakespeare ’—Hamlet. Blackie. 
The Vita Nuova. Translation by Frances de Meij. Bell, 2s. 6d. net. 
How to Buy a Camera. By H. C. Shelley. G. Newnes, Is. 6d. net. 
The Art of Success. By T. Sharper Knowlson. F. Warne, 2s. 6d. 
The Student’s Hand-book to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge University Press. 
Calendar of the University of London, 1902-3. Vol. I., 3s. 6d. net; 
Vol. II., §s. net; Vol. HII., 5s. net. 


Modern Languages. 
(1) Dumas’ Chicot chez Henri de Navarre. 
(2) Berthe aux grands pieds. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS'S 


By 


Edited by A. R. Florian. 


GIRLS OF THE FOREST 


DENSLOW’S MOTHER GOOSE: being the old 
of Mother Goose ... yk 7 o. n oh is 
5s. 


STAN LYNN ; or, a Boy’s Adventures In China 
With Eight Illustrations by W. 
GRIT AND CO. 


With Eight Illustrations by W. RAINEY. 
THE REBEL OF THE SCHOOL . 


Macmillan, | 


Constable, 31s. 6d. | 


Adapted by Mrs. J. G. Frazer. | 


With Ten Illustrations by Percy TARRANT. 2 
familiar rhymes and 
Edited and Illustrated by W. W. DENSLOW. 


H. C. Groome. 
Stories told by G. A. HENTY, GUY BOOTHBY, D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, H. A.BRYDEN, 
: [H. BINDLOSS, D. L. JOHNSTONE, &c., &c. 


With Eight Illustrations by W. Rainey. 


MISS BOUVERIE ... 


QUEEN ROSE _... 
With 
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. 
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DOROTHY DOT ... 
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~ 


Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Mr. Austin Dobson. 


With Eight Illustrations by Lewis BAUMER. 
3s. 6d. 
Six Illustrations by J. T. Murray 
JACK AN D BLACK za Tale of School Life and Adven- 
With Six Illustrations by HAroLD Corrina. 


A PLUCKY GIRL; or, The Adventures of ‘‘ Miss Nell’’ 


With Six Illustrations by Jessie Macc + Gor. 


LOGAN THE MINGO: a Story of the Frontier .. 


THE SQUIRE’S LITTLE GIRL. . 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson. Mr. 
Mr. Clement Scott. 


W. & R. CHAMBBRS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, LONDON: and SDINBURGH. 


(3) Charleville’s Contes et Préceptes. Edited by F. B. Kirkman. 


Black, 6d. each. 

Muret-Sanders’ Pocket Dictionary of the English and German 
Languages. H. Grevel, 3s. 6d. 

La Lignée des Poètes francais au XIX Siecle. 
Clarendon Press, 3s. net. 

Mérimée’s Colombe. Edited by E. T. Schoedelin. Blackie, 1s. 6d. 

“ Blackie’s Little German Classics.”—(1) Selections from the Nibe- 
lungenlied. Part I. Edited by H. B. Cotterill. (2) Schiller’s 
Select Ballads. Edited by Frieda Weekley. (3) Heine’s Die 
Harzreise. Edited by W. Gray Etheridge. 6d. each. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Edited by Maurice A. Gerothwohl. 
Blackie, 8d. 


Par Charles Bonnier. 


A Skeleton French Grammar. By Prof. H. G. Atkins. Blackie. 
Specimen of Middle Scots. By G. Gregory Smith. Blackwood, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Pedagogy. 
The Student’s Herbart: A Monograph by F. H. Hayward. 


Sonnenschein, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Protestant School System in the Province of Quebec. 
John Adams. Longmans, Is. net. 

Pages éparses par Louis Liard. Colin, 3 fr. _ 

Nelson’s Blackboard Drawing. By Allen W. Seaby, 3s. 6d. 


By Prof. 


Poetry. 

The Golden World : a Book of Verses for Children. By Reed Moor- 
house. Dent, 2s. 6d. net. , 

Longmans’ Senior School Poetry Book. Edited by W. Peterson. 
Longmans, 2s. 6d. 

Eyes Within. By Walter Carles. G. Allen, 5s. net. 

‘Oxford Miniature Poets.”—Poetical Works of H. W. Longfellow. 
In 3 Vols. Vol. I., 1006 pages, on Oxford India paper. Frowde, 
3s. 6d. 

Science. 

Mineralogy. By Prof. Henry A. Miers. | 

Elementary Manual on Steam and the Steam Engine. 
son. Griffin, 3s. 6d. 

Advanced Hygiene. By A. E. Ikin and R. A. Lyster. 


Macmillan, 25s. net. 
By Prof. Jamie- 


W. B. Clive, 


3s. 6d. i a 

Wood : a Manual of the Natural History and Industrial Application of 
the Timbers of Commerce. By J. S. Boulger. With 82 Ilus- 
trations. ŒE. Arnold, 7s. 6d. net. 


New Christmas Books 
for Boys and Girls. 


By L. T. MEADE. 


ingles 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


_ By L. T. MEADE. 
_ By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


By L. T. MEADE. 


y ANDREW HOME. 


[By MAY BALDWIN. 


... By EDWARD S. ELLIS. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


2s. 6d. 
LASSIE AND LADDIE : a Story for Little Lads and Lassies .. By MARY D. BRINE. 


With many Illustrations. 
1s. 6d. 
“Illustrated by H. R. RICHARDS. 
15. 


By E. WESTYN TIMLOW. 


" Aai a ue ne By L. T. MEADE. 
With Frontispiece by A. G. Smartt. 


Price 1s. 


CHAMBERS’S RECITATIONS FOR THE CHILDREN ~. Selected and edited by R. C. H. MORISON. 


A Collection of fresh Pieces, including, by special permission, poems b 


Mr. Clifton Bingham. 


C. Lehmann, 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 


Mr. Gabriel Setoun, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s List. 
JUST OUT. 


ELEMENTARY PLANH AND SOLID MENSURA- 
TION. For use in Schools, Colleges, and Technical Classes. 
By W. R. K. Epwarps, Lecturer in Mathematics at King’s 
College, University of London. 304+ xviii. pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AN ARITHMBTIO FOR SOHOOLS. By J. P. Kirkman, 
M.A., Cambridge, and A. E. FIELD, M.A.Oxford, Assistant 
Masters at Bedford Grammar School. 500 pages, crown 8vo, with 
and without ANSWERS, 3s. 6d. 

Educational Times.—‘' An excellent school metke on a good plan well 
carried out. In addition to its value as a text-book, the work is attractive from the 
quantity of instructive general information it contains. This is so simply and 
directly given that a student can scarcely fail to be thoroughly interested and 
vividly impressed. The theory of the elementary rules is exceptionally clear 
and convincing.” 


A New Geometry Book. 


BLEMEBNTARY GHOMBTRY. By W.C. FLETCHER, M.A., 
Head Master of the Liverpool Institute, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Small crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

This book is meant to contain the irreducible minimum of geometrical know- 
ledge less than the whole of which is not wortn considering as knowledge at all. 
It contains the whole substance of Euclid I.-1V. and VI., with the exception of the 
unimportant proposition IV. 10. 


A FIRST GHOMETRY BOOK. A Simple Course of Exer- 
cises based on eee aaah and discovery, introductory to the 
study of Geometry. By J. G. HAMILTON, B.A., Lecturer on 
Geometry at the Cie Educational Institute, and F. KET TLE, 
B.A., Head Master of Clapham High School for Boys. Crown 
8vo, fully illustrated, cloth, Is. ANSWERS (for Teachers only) 6d. 


Price One Shilling each. 


A FIRST COURSE IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS AND 
GRAMMAR. By RicHarp Witson, B.A. 144 pages. 
Cloth, ts 

This book differs from others of similar scope and aim in the arrangement of the 
parts of the subject. 

The broad division into accidence and syntax, the only logical division for a 
synthetical language, is discarded, and what remains of accidence in English, now 
an analytical language, is taught along with syntax. 

School Word. —“ The definitions of the parts of speech are clear, the arrange- 
ment of the lessons is good, there are numerous exercises, and, as far as we have 
been able to judge, the information given is up to date and accurate—two qualities 
that are not always present in text-books of grammar.’ 


ARNOLD’S NEW SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. The 
World, with special reference to the British Empire. With 
Diagrams and Sketch Maps, Statistical Tables, Questions, and 
Map Exercises. Suitable for Janot and Lower Middle Forms. 
160 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

Geographical Teacher.—“ This little book i is to be recommended for its up-to- 
dateness ; in the year of grace it is a ‘new’ Geography. It openly demands the 
concomitant of a school atlas, and supplies one or two sketch maps as supplements 
thereto ; it preserves orthodox modern spelling as laid down by the best geographers ; 
it perpetuates no heresies.” 


Two New Literary Reading Books. 


IN GOLDEN REALMS. An English Reading Book for 
Junior Forms. 224 pages. Cloth, Is. 3d. 


Designed to form an introduction to the study of English literature. Containing 
folk-tales from various sources, stories from Homer, Virgil, the Beowulf poem, 
Chaucer, Malory, Froissart, Spenser, Shakespeare, Barbour, Scott, Lamb, and 
Washington Irving, and a large number of extracts from the works of the best 


ts. 
Illustrated with beautiful black-and-white reproductions of famous paintings in 
the Wallace, Tate, and National Galleries. 


IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. An English Reading Book 
for Middle Forms. 256 pages. Cloth, Is. 6d. 


Designed to introduce the pupil to some of the greatest names in English litera- 
ture. Containing interesting extracts, generally narrative, from the leading writers 
of prose and poetry from Cedmon and Bede to Thackeray and Tennyson, arranged 
in chronological order. Iflustrated in a manner similar to the above. 


PROFESSOR OMmAN’s LATEST WORK. 


SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. A Detailed Study of the 
Gracchi, Cato, Marius, Sulla, Pompey, and Cæsar. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., Deputy Professor of Modern History in Oxford 


University. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Athenwum.—‘' A most suggestive and therefore most delightful book.” 
Spectator :—*' Every page of his brilliant book is worth reading, and we cannot 


wish a young student better luck than to come across it before the austerity of the 
Germans has killed his interest in the history of Rome.” 


ARNOLD’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


JULIUS CÆSAR. Price ts. 3d. Edited by E. M. BUTLER, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
(Set for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1903.) 


A Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded post free on application. 
Lonpox : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREFT, STRAND. 
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Student’s Edition of SIDNEY LEE’S “ LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE.” 


With a Photogravure Portrait and Four Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND WORK. 


Being an Abridgment, chiefly for the use of Students, of 
“A Life of William Shakespeare.” 


By SIDNEY LUBE, 


Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” 


*.* Also the FOURTH ORDINARY EDITION of “A LIFE OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE,” with Two Portraits of Shakespeare, a 
Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's 
known Signatures, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; and the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
EDITION, in I vol. medium 8vo, profusely illustrated with Photo- 
gravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 

LITERATURE.—" Mr. Lee's work, both for its literary qualities and its 
scholarship, does credit to English letters, and it will probably be regarded for years 


to come as the most useful, the most judicious, and the most authoritative of all 
existing biographies of the poet.’ 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLAcE, S.W. 
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Millions of copies ol 
the Educational Works of 


Gaspey-Oltto-Sauer 


Method fer the Stady e! Modern 
Languages bare been sold in all 
parts ef the werid. Owing to 
the fact that it isthe best method 
existing fer Scheels (Pablic and 
Private) and also for self lastrac- 
tien. The follewing Grammars 
in English have already appeared : 
German, French, Italian, Dutch, 
Russian, Spanish, Swedish, Armon- 


ian, Portuguese, Persian, prices 
from 2 shillings te 10 shillings. 
Prospectus pestfree on app! ication, 


alse the fotowing: Arabian, Ar- 
merian, German, French, Italian, 
Greek, batch, Pe Polish, Portuguese, 
Romanian, Ress ae and Spanish 
Editions, All beeks are in cloth 
Binding. 

Lendon: Julius Groos, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane ; 
also at 
Heldelberg, Paris, Rome, 
St.-Petersburg. 


o 


JACKSON'S SYSTEM 
UPRIGHT PENMANSHIP 


FOR BOTH HANDS. 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT IT BY 
THOSE WHO KNOW: 
‘* Has no Rival’; ‘* Perfect.”’ 
(H.M. INSPECTORS.) 
. (SECONDARY TEACHERS.) 
(ELEMENTARY TEACHERS.) 


s Incomparably Suverior.” 
(COLONIAL TEACHERS.) 


If you wish to get 


“THE BEST RESULTS” in 
“THE SHORTEST TIME” with 
“THE LEAST LABOUR,” 


Adopt JACKSON'S SYSTEM, and you will certainly have them. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to the Publishers, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


LIMITED, 


200 
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Handsome Illustrated Prize-Books. 


a eee 


THE DOMINION OF THE AIR: The Story of Aérial 
Navigation. By the Rev. J. M. Bacon. With 24 Illustrations. 6s. 


PIOTURHS OF MANY WARS. By FREDERIC VILLIERS. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


THE CORONATION BOOK OF HDWARD VII. King 
of All the Britains and Emperor of India. By W. J. Lortig, B.A., F.S.A. 
With 24 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Sumptuously Illuminated 
in Gold and Colours. 10s. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PIOTURSS. Yearly Volume. Price 
7s. 6d. 


THE REAL SIBERIA. By Joun Foster Fraser. With 48 
pages of Illustrations prepared from Photographs. 6s. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By F. E. HULME, 
F.L.S., &c. In Seven Vols. With 40 full-page Coloured Plates in each, and 
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HOW TO WORK THE EDUCATION BILL. 
By II. MACAN. 
PART III.—LOCAL MANAGEMENT AND FINANCE. 


N whatever form Section 7, and the subsequent sections 
which have been born from it, emerge from Committee 
and the Lords, there is now no doubt that the matter of the 
local management of school details must be one of very 
little concern to the Education Authority — at any rate, in 
an administrative county. Just as the county body can, 
and will, “ control,” so it cannot, and will not, “ manage.” The 
system adopted with such success in the case of the county 
secondary schools—nimely, of framing, on the lines of the 
Charity Commission, schemes for a semi-independent corpora- 
tion for each school, amenable to the minor Local Authority in 
many respects—will probably work best. For the county body to 
find one member for each managing body in provided schools 
will be very difficult ; to find a majority would be impossible. 
Just as I have advocated the absorption, as far as possible, of all 
bodies in a county into one paramount Local Authority in touch 
with (and the only body in touch with} the Board above, so I am 
convinced that, once this 1s done, there must be a handing back 
from this principal Authority of almost everything in which no 
principles are involved to every minor body down to the smallest 
Parish Council which can be induced to co-operate. Naturally 
this must always be done on the Swiss system, with entire regard 
to the area to be served. A secondary school of any grade, 
which certainly, in these days of cheap and rapid locomotion, 
serves a circle of from three to five miles radius with the school 
as centre, cannot be entrusted to any extent to the Urban Au- 
thority governing, say, one square mile, in whose area it happens 
to be situated. Elementary education also has like difficulties. 
Voluntary schools exist within a stone’s throw of Board schools; 
small schools serve contiguous small ecclesiastical parishes ; a 
parish, or town, provides Board schools without reference to 
other schools just inside its borders. Combination between 
adjacent small areas with reference to the management of groups 
of schools is therefore essential. It appears to me that the 
only way to settle these questions satisfactorily is for the County 
Authority, immediately it is established, to draft a general 
scheme of county devolution and then call a conference of all 
existing Local Authorities, municipal or educational, to thresh 
out the details. 
Now the hierarchy of the Bill as regards Authorities is in 
effect threefold : (1) The Board of Education, (2) the County 
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Committee, (3) the managing body. The “appointers ” of any of 
the three need not be taken into consideration in the present 
connexion. In the larger counties, at any rate, there must also 
arise a body or bodies intermediate between (2) and (3). 
This may take the form of an Advisory Council, covering the 
area of, say, a Poor Law Union, or may be simply the existing 
Urban and Rural Sanitary Authorities. By means of such a 
body the County Authority will be able to divest itself of every 
scrap of work of the nature of “ management.” It is impossible 
effectively to manage and at the same time keep the width of 
view, the general survey of the field, essential to control. The 
more a County Body interferes in the details of the work of the 
school, the teacher, and the scholar, the less it will be able to 
fulfil its ultimate destiny of relieving Whitehall and South 
Kensington of all but the highest educational direction. All 
dealings with persons are best in the hands of a body with the 
most intimate knowledge, namely, the nearest ; all questions of 
principles are best in the hands of the wider body, free from all 
consideration of persons. The appointment and payment of all 
purely local teachers, the provision of apparatus for current use, 
the letting of school-rooms, the engagement of pupil-teachers 
(not their education), matters of discipline as regards teachers 
or pupils, are all best out of the hands of the County Authority. 
Of course there must be always a veto and an appeal, and also, 
where money is involved, a sanctioned estimate ; but the less the 
hand of the county appears the better. School-attendance officers 
will have to go on with their work as heretofore ; but over this 
branch there will have to be a very strict county surveillance, as 
I have dealt with in detail before. Naturally School Board 
clerks in all large areas will be continued in office, and small 
areas will be amalgamated under one clerk. 

The very large number of unnecessary school places now 
existing, and due to the overlapping of the “catchment basin ” 
of the parochial elementary schools, must be done away with ; 
this can only be done by the most skilful and widespread com- 
bination of local areas, their Committees of Management and 
officials. Now as tothe appointment of the one county represen- 
tative on managing bodies of voluntary schools and the four 
representatives on those of Board schools. I cannot see that 
the local County Councillor can fairly be asked to be the single 
one or even one of the four. It is better that this work be 
delegated to the minor Authorities on the understanding that 
the representative managers report fully once a year to the 
minor Authority, and those bodies transmit all such reports, 
with their own comments, to the County Authority in due 
course. It should also be part of the bargain that a county 
official should have the right of being present at any meeting of 
managers—of course, without a vote. One matter which will 
require very careful consideration is that of school attendance. 
The old Committees stand abolished by the Bill, and certainly 
in the rural districts deserve their fate. It is important that 
they should not be resuscitated, and that no merely local and 
parochial bodies take their place. If school attendance is to 
become a reality in the rural districts, the enforcing Committee 
must be free from all influence on the part of the farmers, and 
the officers must be men of position and intelligence whose 
whole time, and consequently whole interest, is in the work. 
Therefore, I recommend that the County Authority keep all 
this work in its own hands, appointing a special,sub-committee to 
sit once a month as the School Attendance Authority. The 
county would then be organized just as it is for Weights and 
Measures and Foods and Drugs Act purposes. Inspectors, 
whose districts would correspond with one or more petty 
sessional divisions, would be appointed by the Authority, and 
would attend and give in their reports at its monthly meetings. 
They should be persons, if possible, with some legal training, 
and should be capable of conducting prosecutions themselves 
as well as of acting on their own initiative in taking out 
summonses or issuing warnings. The local bench will be much 
more likely to pay attention to the complaints of such county 
officials than it would or does to the purely local men without 
much expert knowledge. 

Finance. 

It is of great importance that Local Authorities should not 
be led away in the earlier stages of working the Bill into 
“liberal” finance. Great pressure will be brought to bear on them 
in quarters which need not be specified, to adopt the line that 
the voluntary schools are quite inefficient through want of 
money, that the large School Boards have set the standard of 


efficiency, and that there must be a levelling up to this high- 
water mark at once. There are large opportunities of saving 
money both in Board and in voluntary schools. What was in 
the eyes of the Board schools elementary education before the 
days of Cockerton is so no longer. The new Authority has to 
provide for pupil-teachers’ centres and all the other higher and 
more expensive work out of its secondary rate. The voluntary 
and Board schools alike in the rural districts have of necessity 
wasted money owing to lack of machinery for co-operation : a 
special teacher for a group of schools at an inclusive salary is 
much cheaper and better than odd teachers at so much per 
hour for each individual school. Interchange of specimens, 
apparatus, and books can now of course be easily arranged by 
a proper system of grouping schools in districts, and, as Board 
and voluntary schools can be grouped together, contiguity, 
which always means saving, need be the only matter of con- 
sideration. The travelling library and Nature-study museum 
will be a feature of each school-teaching circle. 

No doubt, also, very great pressure will be brought to bear 
upon the Local Authority to act as a glorified School Board, and 
pay all teachers’ salaries itself, as well. as order from the makers 
apparatus and books. This, I consider, would be the greatest 
mistake. It would bring the Authority down from the level of 
a court of appeal in equity and finance to that of a mere 
managing body; would so occupy its time that it would be quite 
impossible for it to attend to the co-ordination of education and 
other greater matters of the law, and would deprive managers of 
any real sense of responsibility. The proper line of action, | 
take it, is for the Local Authority, since the law has evicted the 
managers and School Boards from being tenants or owners, to 
reinstate them as caretakers, or rather overseers, and hold them 
responsible for all local finance. The estimate sent up at the 
beginning of the year should show (just as in the present 
aid-grant form) the estimated expenditure under certain heads 
and the estimated income from Government grants. The Local 
Authority will carefully consider this, not, I take it, so much in 
reference to any cut-and-dried rules, scales of salary, &c., but 
according to the circumstances of each case. They will then 
allocate to the managing body so much rate-money as will make 
up the “taxed ” deficit, leaving in their own accounts a small 
margin for contingencies. Outside, however, the sum voted and 
the margin, if necessary, no managers should be allowed to spend 
a farthing more, except out of their own pockets, nor should 
they be allowed to pledge the credit of the Authority in any 
respect. As the managers appoint the teachers, and are on the 
spot, they must make themselves responsible for the maximum 
grant being earned, or be prepared to pay the balance out of 
their own pockets. Another point which will require careful 
watching is the, no doubt, inevitable rise in salaries. Whatever 
salary is paid should be entirely for work done in the school, 
and, of course, should be a fair wage for this, calculated upon 
the work to be done, not on the paying capacity of the managers. 
But experience of the Technical Instruction Acts shows that 
managing bodies when spending the rates, and not their own 
money, have a benevolent tendency to take into account other 
and unpaid extraneous work when assessing what is nominally 
a salary. The man who acts as parish factotum when it is zoć 
in his teachers agreement must not expect to have a higher 
salary as teacher in return. It is very doubtful whether as soon 
as teachers are paid a sufficient salary they should be 
allowed to impair their activity and efficiency in the positions 
of tax-collectors or gas or insurance agents. The question of 
paid correspondents will soon arise. In many cases it will 
probably be economical in the long run to enlarge very materi- 
ally the area of operations of some of the best clerks of School 
Boards, and give them some official position as regards the 
voluntary schools in their area. In any case, adjacent School 
Board areas should be merged and placed under one clerk ; it 
will cost less to give the work of three or four men to one, and a 
better man will be obtained for the purpose. Ultimately the 
county will be divided into School Board districts, few in 
number, but each served by an efficient local officer. 

It is of some importance for managers to maintain (if they 
have them) the joint banking schemes. The local rate aid 
will no doubt be paid to them half-yearly, and the Government 
grants only when they come in. Hence they will often want 
ready cash. As they must have some central and pooled funds 
for the purpose of structural repairs and additions, they may 
just as well keep the whole system going. Otherwise a much 
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larger rate must be raised at first in order to supply cash and 
working balances. There is no reason why Board Schools in 
the same district should not co-operate, and thus swell the bank 
receipts. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT IS ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN AN EVENING 
SCHOOL 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


DEAR SiR, —According to the amended Clause 18 of the Education 
Bill :—‘*‘ * Elementary school’ shall not include any school carried on 
as an evening school under the regulations of the Board of Education 
when any part of the education is ofher than elementary.” 

Now, as the task of saying what is, and what is not, elementary 
proved too much for the Board of Education prior to the Cockerton 
case, and as the Board did not wish in future to be constantly engaged 
in quibbling disputes with ambitious School Boards and Primary 
Education Committees as to what part of evening-school work could 
possibly be called elementary, the original draft of the Bill wisely ex- 
cluded all night-school work from the elementary-school division. 

But the unfortunate amendment I have quoted has altered all that, 
and we shall now probably at no distant date be having another 
Cockerton case in wider to obtain from the Law Courts a decision as to 
what is possible as elementary education in a night school under the 
regulations of the Board of Education. 

The following is a sample of subjects taught by the London School 
Board at its evening schools, where, according to Dr. Macnamara, 75 per 
cent. of the work is purely elementary :—Latin, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Organic and Inorganic Chemistry, Metallurgy, 
Anatomy, Drawing from Antique, &c. I will undertake, as I am 
assured the officials of the London School Board also will, to teach any 
of the above subjects as ‘‘ elementary education ” in an evening school 
under the regulations of the Board of Education. It is very easy. All 
you have to do is to prefix the words ‘‘ elementary,” or ‘‘ elements of,” 
before any of the above-named subjects in your class time-table and it 
becomes elementary education at once. 

I believe you can also do it another way by calling your subject a 
‘ Code subject ’—a plan which was evidently in the mind of the 
London School Board when it quite recently requested that, under the 
Bill, evening schools should be carried on as elementary education 
under the Elementary Authority and under a Code which they were 
careful to ask to have drawn up by the J Astehal/ branch of the Board 
of Education. 

While this can be done co-ordination of education is impossible, and 
the only resource appears to be a second Cockerton case to get a 
definition of what is elementary. It is true that the list of subjects that 
I have named as taught at the London School Board includes reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but I donot suppose that even Dr. Macnamara 
would bind himself to say that his ‘75 per cent. elementary’ was com- 
posed entirely of evening students in these three subjects, whatever 
may be the case in the rural district night schools. 

I have no hesitation in saying that, if Mr. Balfour’s amended Clause 18 
is honestly interpreted as to the words ‘‘ other than elementary,” there 
is not, in London at any rate, a single evening continuation school 
which is a ‘‘ public elementary school.” At the same time I feel that 
the clause will not be honestly interpreted without the intervention of 
the Law Courts and a second Cockerton case to determine what is 
‘ elementary.” And because I dread this disagreeable necessity I 
would urge the Government to render it impossible by simply adhering 
to the original draft of the Bill, which provided that no evening school 
should be regarded as a public elementary school.—I am, yours faith- 
fully, J.S. R. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —When I was a boy I sometimes wrote, in the Greek tongue, 
about my astonishment at the wisdom of the geometers of bygone 
days. But I now feel far greater astonishment at the geometers of 
the present day—not so much for their learning as for their disregard 
of the most obvious principles. 

The author of the paper on Geometry printed in your November 
issue says he ‘‘ would like to see the term ‘ray’ in general use” in 
geometrical science. But let us first see in what sense he intends it to 
be used. Already, in agricultural science, the term ‘‘ spade ” has long 
been in general use to denote a spade, and I hope it will remain with 
us. I see no objection to using the term ‘‘ray ” for anything that has 
the characteristics of a ray of light. But it is astonishing to me how 
anybody professing to have the exactness and discernment of a mathe- 
matician can seek to apply such a term to a geometrical element which 
is at variance with a ray of light in its essential features. The very 


idea of a ray is that of a thread of light issuing from some particular 
point, some radiant object. The thread may be prolonged ever so 
ar into the distance ; but it always proceeds from a definite starting 
point. And now these mathematicians want us all to use the word 
‘t ray ” in geometry as a technical term for a straight line that has no 
limit in either direction. Also a ray of light flows one particular way, 
like the stream of a river ; whilst an ordinary straight line embodies a 
duality of direction, this way or the opposite way, indifferently. 

I am not myself an assistant master, and so I cannot be blamed 
for neglecting to be present at the reading of a paper ona subject in 
which I am so deeply interested. But did no one, I wonder, of those 
who were present make any protest against such a breach of the 
principles of nomenclature? Are assistant masters mere slaves or 
puppets that let other people do their thinking for them ? 

Any mathematical committee appointed to revise geometrical teach- 
ing should have power to add to their number some little boy out of 
the street. What are called highly qualified men in any subject often 
draw up systems that are far better adapted for their own delectation 
than for the enlightenment of a beginner whose ideas are few and 
whose language is simple. Asa memorable instance I may cite the 
“c Public School Primer.” 

I gather that Prof. Henrici has felt himself driven to adopt the 
unsatisfactory term ‘‘half-ray” to denote what might, with perfect 
imagery, be called a whole ray—viz., a one-ended straight line of in- 
definite extension in the other direction. The German mathematicians 
have long ago employed the term ‘‘ray” with perfect correctness in 
their projectional geometry—e.y., in the studies of S¢trahlenbischel, 
and I hope that Prof. Henrici will use his influence to annul the 
original error of nomenclature which begot the ‘‘ half-ray,” so that 
reason may find itself hand-in-hand with authority ; and, if I may 
offer one word of advice to the geometers of these days, it would be 
not to multiply technical terms and complex ideas, but to call a spade 
a spade and a straight line—what ? Why, a straight line !—I am, 
Sir, yours obediently, E. ALDRED WILLIAMS. 

103 Station Road, Finchley, N. 


BREVET SUPERIEUR. : 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

S1r,—Can you, through your columns, kindly help me to find out 
what standing the French brevet supérieur takes in England when 
compared with English diplomas? Would the brevet supérieur be, in 
the eyes of an English head mistress, a sufficient proof of capacity to 
teach French throughout a school to English children, if this diploma 
were possessed by a trained, certificated English teacher who had pre- 
pared for and passed the éreze/s examinations in France at an cole 
normale? Wow far would this French diploma go in qualifying the 
trained English mistress to register asa ‘‘special teacher” of French ? 
I left England before the Register was drafted: I shall therefore be 
very grateful for any expression of English opinion on the subject. 
You are, doubtless, aware that the brevet supérieur is the qualification 
which the French Government accepts from teachers in secondary 
schools that are ‘‘ recognized ” (autorisées) in France.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, PROFESSEUR D'ANGLAIS. 

Institution Fénelon, Tours. 


[The value of the brevet supérieur is fully recognized by English 
head masters and mistresses ; but it will not qualify for the Register, 
nor is there any expectation that modern language teachers will be 
admitted as such to the Supplemental Register. — En. ] 


MUTUAL OFFERS FOR STUDENTS OF FRENCII. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—I shall feel grateful if you can find space in your 
valuable journal to announce that the head master of a good /ycce in 
the centre of France will receive, free of charge, a young Englishman 
educated in a Board school, willing to learn French and to speak 
English to a few of the best boys for two hours a day, in return for 
board and lodging. le would be considered as one of the resident 
masters, but there are no supervision duties. He must be a gentleman, 
with a good pronunciation, age eighteen to twenty-three. Degree no 
object. 

The head mistress of a girls’ training school (cole normale 
primaire) will receive at the reduced rate of £3 per month, for board, 
lodging, and tuition, a young English girl (musical) willing to give the 
other pupil-teachers a little English conversation. She can attend the 
classes, lectures, &c. 

Any intending candidates should write to yours faithfully, 

Glenlyon, Harrow-on-the- Hill. B. MINSSEN, M.A. 


MODERN LANGUAGE HOLIDAY COURSE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR Sir, —During the Christmas holidays we desire to arrange 
short courses in the modern method of language-teaching in French 
and German, and to receive lady teachers as paying guests. We have 
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a thoroughly experienced teacher, an M.A. of London and Dr. Phil. 
of Bonn, who has resided for a long time in France. We feel that for 
those who already know the languages grammatically even a fortniyht’s 
daily lesson in the language would give a good insight into the method 
of teaching by the aid of pictures which is now so much practised. We 
would do all in our power to make a stay in our interesting city 
pleasant, even if visitors desired rest rather than study, for the language 
classes would be optional. The hostel is well appointed and in a 
charming situation, close to the cathedral. 

For particulars and terms, which would be very moderate, early 
application should be made to the Resident Warden, Miss Shorts.— 
Believe me, faithfully yours, Jessie DOUGLAS MONTGOMERY, 

College Hostel, Exeter. Hon. Warden. 


“THAN WHOM.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—Is it not enough to say of the two words at the head of this letter 
that by usage ‘‘ than” has been allowed to exercise the functions of a 
preposition, and so to take an objective case? We may compare the 
uses in Latin of pridie and postridie ; and of ante and fost, for antea 
and postea, followed by diern in the records of dates. It seems to me 
that we get as good an ‘‘explanation” here of a vagary in language as 
nine-tenths of the current ‘‘ explanations ” of correct construction. It 
will be remembered that Prof. Conington, for one, wrote ‘‘than who.” 
—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, J. H. Raven. 


FIVES COURTS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—I should be very much obliged if any of your readers could give 
me particulars of the cost of tives courts which they may have con- 
structed lately. I meditate having two built together, of the plain type 
without step or buttress. I should prefer them to have four walls and to 
be covered, but this must depend on the cost. Information regarding 
measurements, plans, and materials will be welcome.—Yours faithfully, 

The School House, Loughborough. B. D. TURNER. 

November 20, 1902. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES, 


Tiberius the Tyrant. By J. C. TARVER, author of “Life and 
Letters of Gustave Flaubert,” “Some Observations of a 
Foster-Parent,” &c. (Price 15s. net. Constable.) 

Judge Jeffreys has been whitewashed, so has Judas Iscariot ; 
now comes the turn of Tiberius. The aim of this book is to 
prove that Tiberius has been grossly misjudged, and all owing 
to the malice and the literary skill of Tacitus. It is a powerful 
piece of special pleading, and written with a literary taste and 
humour which honourably distinguish it from the general run 
of scholastic books; but it will need more than that to con- 
vince the world of scholars that Tacitus was so hopelessly 
in the wrong. And, after all, the case against Tiberius does 
not wholly rest on Tacitus. It may be that the “ Lives,” 
of Suetonius, are all gossip ; but, after all, gossip has often some 
foundation in fact, and we can hardly deny that the current 
view of Tiberius is not very different from the opinions gener- 
ally held in Rome at atime when his reign was not ancient 
history. 

Mr. Tarver takes pains to prove that Tiberius was an able 
general (he compares his great combined movements with those 
of Napoleon) and as able a diplomatist—“ perhaps the ablest 
of Roman emperors,” he quotes from Mommsen with approval. 
But this no one will deny. It may also be admitted that 
Tacitus had an intense prejudice against him, and that some 
at least of his sources (such as the “ Memoirs of Agrippina ”) 
were tainted. When Tacitus quotes from official records, Mr. 
Tarver urges, Tiberius always appears in an admirable light, 
and the dark accusations which lie upon him come from private 
memoirs and gossip. But no one would expect to find dark 
accusations in the official records, even if they were true, and 
high capacity in public life is not incompatible with low per- 
sonal character, with cruelty and debauchery. Making all due 
allowances for personal spite, there is still something behind. 
Mr. Tarver is too high-handed in his mode of disposing of the 
hostile evidence. He dismisses the soldiers’ nickname, 
“ Biberius Caldius Mero,” as valueless ; whereas it is just the 
kind of name which would never have been thought of without 
reason, especially for a general who was always successful. 


When Tiberius went to Rhodes, Mr. Tarver holds that he did 
not choose his retreat for its facilities for licence, but as a 
University town, where he could prosecute his favourite studies 
of astronomy and astrology. He would have been very un- 
likely to choose a public mart, one of the chief centres of com- 
merce in antiquity, if he had meant to indulge his baser 
passions with freedom. It may well be that Tiberius did not 
want to be emperor, that he wished to retire from public life, 
that he wished to study ; yet these things are not incompatible 
with the other aim. It is interesting to note that when Tiberius 
did choose a lonely island for his retreat, Mr. Tarver will not 
see any other design here either than study and peace. But 
let us grant Tiberius his passionate devotion to his first wife, 
whom he had to divorce for public reasons; let us grant him 
personal chastity in his youth and manhood and the innocence 
of his life at Rhodes—that, after all, does not touch the question 
of his later days. When he comes to the story of Sejanus, 
Mr. Tarver himself has to admit dissimulation (page 411), 
although he excuses it as necessary. He will not admit the 
debauchery, which he calls unexampled after such a record, 
except in a few rare cases of mental derangement. But this is 
just the point. It seems probable that Tiberius was mad in 
his later years, and that the madness developed all sorts of 
latent vices. At the same time it is probable enough that the 
vices have been exaggerated, and, if so, this will answer Mr. 
Tarver’s contention that they would be physically impossible 
in an old man. At the same time we owe gratitude to Mr. 
Tarver for his defence, because it helps to redress the balance. 
Tiberius in Tacitus is a monster; in Mr. Tarver an archangel. 
The truth, doubtless, lies between the two. 

Mr. Tarver’s predilections bias all his interpretations of the 
phases of his hero’s career; but his book ought to be studied 
aS a commentary on Tacitus, whose infinitely ingenious in- 
sinuations Mr. Tarver exposes with great skill. His power of 
describing ancient life, and of analyzing social and political 
tendencies, is very great. Further, we should add that he has 
found a new and very probable explanation of the tortuous 
intrigues of the day in female intrigue. The women of the 
imperial families—Livia, Julia, Agrippina, Antonia—become 
real live figures in this book, and their actions are made in- 
telligible as the outcome of the class spirit or a mother’s 
ambition for her children. Mr. Tarver is very hard on the 
ladies : every crime and blunder is traced to them, including 
the death of Germanicus and the career of Sejanus. The 
beautiful Antonia seems to have won Mr. Tarver’ heart ; but 
he is never weary of attacking the others. Yet he is sym- 
pathetic with nearly all, even with Julia, regarding them with 
the whimsical indulgence of a humourist. Only the “tigress 
Fulvia” and Livia have no mercy shown them. Livia seems 
to be Mr. Tarver’s pet horror. “We may surmise,” he says, 
“that her virtues were of such an obvious type as to constitute 
a standing provocation to the wicked, and that she was one of 
those women who are more dangerous to sound morality than a 
bad example.” Poor Livia! , 


Edward Bowen: a Memoir. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. 
BOWEN. (Price 12s. net. Longmans.) 

At the time of Mr. Bowen’s death his work and character 
were dealt with so fully in these pages by colleagues, pupils, 
and friends that we do not propose to treat at any length this 
new presentation. His nephew has brought together all the 
printed matter he could lay his hands on—college and Uni- 
versity essays, the U.U. essays that originally appeared in this 
journal, the evidence given before the Bryce Commission, and, 
last and best of all, the ‘‘Songs and Verses” published in 1886, 
supplemented by a few anecdota, fly sheets, and vers d'occasion, 
which reveal more than anything else in the book Bowen’s 
special vein of humour. Friends and admirers of Bowen, and 
they are many, will be grateful to him, but the general public 
might fairly have demanded more, and would have spared 
much. They would like, for instance, an explanation of those 
cryptic letters U.U., no less mysterious than the Harvard 9¢.8.«., 
and to have been told something of a society which Bowen 
helped to found some forty years ago, and which in its way 
has been no less famous than the “ Apostles” of whom recent 
memoirs have told us so much. They would like to know who 
are the gods that attended the masters’ meeting at Dr. Butlers, 
a satire that needs a key no less than the “ Dunciad” ; and with- 
out a scholiast the delightful bucolic dialogue on page 88 loses 
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half its points. Who, for instance, save old Harrovians, will 
appreciate : 
Ecquis 


Roundelum audivit nisi vera et sana loquentem ? 


On the other hand, they could well forego the prolusiones, 
remarkable as specimens of precocious ability, but otherwise 
of no permanent interest, and still more could they have dis- 
pensed with the biographers comments on these prolusiones. 
“ Character is defined by the author as a union of habits all 
good,” so we read in the “ Memoir,” and the paradox strikes us 
as so outrageous even for a schoolboy essayist that we turn to 
the appendix for the original. There we find: “The best 
character is defined,” &c., a platitude in place of a paradox. 
Lastly, the reader, if he knew, might complain that there are as 
many pearls in the unfathomed depths of Bowen as those 
brought to the surface. We recall snatches of paradox and 
jeux d'esprit of which we would fain have had the holographs : 

But, if mistrust of y your spirits vex 

Or total want of confidence in x ; 

In China, where each word’s a root, 

And every root a word to boot, 

And every Mandarin a brute ; 


and a Pickwickian Ode, 


There are met four thirsty souls, 
There is also met a pewter. 
These are mere suspiria, hints of the might-have-beens. 

One episode in Edward Bowen’s many-sided career may be 
here mentioned as throwing a strong side-light on the present 
educational Armageddon. Bowen was a member of the first 
Harrow School Board, and he forced on the appointment of a 
School Board by withholding, in concert with his friends, his 
subscription to the voluntary schools. His action is typical, 
and yet these subscriptions are now all ear-marked bythe Govern- 
ment as forming part of the permanent endowment of Church 
of England schools. 

To turn to uncontentious matter, the “ School Songs” are the 
one lasting memorial of Edward Bowen. Here he struck a new 
and original vein, and, though they were inspired by the genius 
loci, they have, in spite of their local colouring, become national 
possessions. Bowen was the first to express in verse the normal 
healthy English public-school boy, one of Matthew Arnold’s 
“young barbarians all at play,” an athlete at bottom, but with 
sentiments and aspirations of which he was half ashamed and 
which he dared to reveal only under the mask of humour. 
Here again, the reader is likely to resent the interference of a 
showman, and to be repelled by superlaudation. To speak of 
“ Forty years on” as a greater lyric than “ Tears, idle tears,” or 
“O lyric love!” is simply ridiculous. Even if we limit com- 
parison to schoolmasters’ poems in the serious vein, James 
Rhoades and Edward Young are Bowen’s equals, and William 
Johnson, with his “O earlier shall the rose-buds blow !” and 
“They told me, Heraclitus,” his superiors. Yet inthe mixture of 
schoolboy humour and pathos, in the idealization of cricket and 
football, in the glorification of the common life, we may pro- 
nounce Bowen unique. In the matter of training, of registration, 
of professionalism, he was our “dearest foe”; yet we would 
inscribe on his tomb Macaulay’s “ Epitaph on a Jacobite.” 


The Poetry of Robert Browning. By STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
(Price tos. 6d. Isbister.) 

Mr. Brooke needs no introduction, still less an apology; but 
we must own to an old-fashioned liking for a preface, if it be 
only the conventional bow that the author makes to his readers, 
the briefest explanation of his appearance on the scene, his 
object and his method. In the present instance we fancy that 
the reader would approach the volume in a different temper 
had he been informed that it is virtually a reproduction of a 
course of lectures. He,would be more inclined to condone 
what is its chief defect—the frequent repetitions and the rhe- 
torical style, the cumulation of synonyms and the variations on 
a single phrase, which extend sometimes over half a page. 
Virtues in a preacher or lecturer become vices, or let us say 
foibles, when set down in cold print. 

The author provokes a complaint; but, having had our 
grumble, we hasten co add that what must have been de- 
lightful to hear as iectures is at the same time very good read- 
ing. Not only are the broad outlines of Browning’s genius 
clearly anc iruly conceived, but the critic’s generalizations are 


constantly supported or illustrated by reference to the poems. 
On some of the longer and more difficult of them, “ Sordello” 
and “ Paracelsus” in particular, we have, in fact, a running 
commentary. To “ Sordello” alone more than forty pages are 
allotted. 

The first lecture, an elaborate parallel between Browning and 
Tennyson after the manner of Plutarch, is a fine prelude, 
though we must confess that the constant antithesis between 
the two poets wearies in the end; and the analysis of Tenny- 
son’s dramas to prove that they are one and all undramatic is 
really an extravagant excursus. The two poets move in differ- 
ent planes and meet at too few points to be profitably com- 
pared. Tennyson has hit off in a sentence all that needs saying 
on this head: “A great thinker in verse ; he has plenty of 
music in him, but cannot beat it out; he has intellect enough 
for a dozen of us, but he has not got the glory of words.” 

In this same first lecture there is an od:ter dictum on which 
we would join issue, as, in our judgment, it infects and partly 
vitiates a great part of the author’s criticisms: “ He is a wit— 
with charity—not a humourist.” And Mr. Brooke tells us what 
he means by “humour,” the first characteristic of which is 
“ gentle pathos,” which is denied to Browning. What, no 
humour, no gentle pathos, in “Andrea del Sarto” and the 
cousin’s whistle, in “And yet how it was sweet” of the “ Con- 
fessions,” in 

I'll hold your hand as long as all may, 
Or so very little longer, 


borage the Aleppo sort 
Aboundeth very nitrous : it is strange, 


in “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” and the Priors niece, in “The Bishop 
orders his Tomb,” and a score of other poems that will occur 
to every lover of Browning? Happily, Mr. Brooke is not con- 
sistent, and, though he shows small appreciation of humour, he 
is forced again and again to attribute to individual poems the 
quality that he denies to the poems as a whole. 

There is another challenge we should like, if space per- 
mitted, to take up—that, with a few exceptions, there are in 
Browning no “passionate love-poems,” Wordsworth being 
classed as one degree lower in the scale of passion. To us 
Browning appears as “ passionate” a poet as Sappho or Burns. 
It is, too, a singular taste that puts Pompilia a little lower 
than Balaustion and gives to the Greek singing girl the palm 
and crown of womanhood among Browning’s hundred women. 

One parting complaint. The index is worthless, and cannot 
have been even read by the author. Witness “Ned Bralto” 
with a false reference. 


Latin Elesiacs and Prosody Rhymes for Beginners. By C. H. St. L. 
RUSSELL. (Price 1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The book is composed on the sound principle of one thing at a time 
—in this case, scansion. We have the Latin for a hundred and twenty 
copies of elegiacs with an English version ez face ; all the pupil has to 
do is to arrange the words as he would a Chinese puzzle; but, to do 
this, he rust know or find out the quantities. The rimes are some- 
what enigmatical :— 

“ Diphthongs are long, but may elide, grow weak ; 
They, and long vowels, stay long in words from Greek.” 


Matriculation English Course. By W. H. Low and Jonn Bricus. 
(Price 3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Mr. Briggs has shown commendable promptitude in catering for the 
Matriculation candidate under the revised syllabus. He has wisely 
omitted ‘*the salient facts of English history and general geography ” ; 
but, with this exception, gives, as far as any manual can, all that is 
required of the student in English. The earlier part is founded on the 
popular manual of the late W. H. Low; but the philological portion 
is condensed and curtailed. The new matter treats of composition, 
including paraphrasing and précis. There are a number of skeleton 
essays which will prove very useful to the beginner, and examples of 
précis, which loomed so large in the September papers. Only on one 
question then set the book affords no aid—the language of poetry ; 
but this is a wide field to cover, and is better reserved for a separate 
volume. 


“The Unit Library” (Leicester Square) is a new venture intended 
to bring standard literature within the reach of the million. The unit 
is 25 pages for 14d. Add 1d. for paper binding, 5d. for cloth, and 
1s. 2d. for leather. The format is convenient, roughly 4 ins. by 7 ins., 
the paper thin, but opaque, the type broad-faced, and the general 
appearance attractive. As a first instalment we have received Brown- 
ing’s Poems, in two vols., 24 and 26 units respectively ; Zhe Pi/vrim's 
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Progress, 14 units; and Delitzsch’s Jewish Artisan Life, 4 units. 
Our readers can calculate for themselves the prices. 


We have received from Messrs. Cassell a selection of Letés's Diaries 
for 1903. For general use we recommend either No. 3 (large post 
quarto, cloth, week in opening, price 6s.) or No. 11 (large post 
uctavo, ditto, price 4s.). 


CORRECTIONS.—The publishers of the ‘‘ Life of Baroness von 
Marenholtz-Biilow,” reviewed on page 763, are The American School 
and College Text-Book Agency, London. ‘‘ Studies of the Gospels,” 
by J. Armitage Robinson (Longmans), appeared, by an unfortunate 
accident, in the November number as ‘‘ ‘Studies of the Prophets,’ by 
T. Armitage Robinson.” 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Britain at Work (price 12s., Cassell) is a handsome volume de- 
scribing our chief national industries, from the building of a man-of- 
war to the making of a pin. Every page has one or more illustrations, 
mainly photographic process blocks. For the letterpress experts have 
been engaged for each section. Thus, H. W. Wilson contributes ‘‘ The 
Building of a Battleship”; Mr. G. F. Miller, ‘‘ Bee Farming”; and 
Mr. H. G. Archer, ‘* Everyday Life in the Army and Navy.” For a 
boy who is at the parting of the ways and doubting what profession to 
adopt there could not be a better Christmas present. 

School of the Woods: Some Life Studtes of Animal Instincts and 
-Animal Training. By WILLIAM J. LONG. (Price 7s. 6d. Ginn.)—Mr. 
Long is too well known a naturalist to need commendation, and all we 
need say is that in his latest work he has surpassed himself. These 
life studies are redolent of the forest; they show not only the patient 
observation of a Gilbert White, but the passion for woodland ways of 
a Thoreau and a power of literary expression that reminds us of 
Jeffreys. Mr. Charles Copeland’s illustrations match the text to a 
nicety, and the marginal black-and-white sketches form a running 
commentary. 

Old St. Paul's. By CANON BENHAM. (Price 7s., net. Seeley.)— 
Messrs. Seeley are justly famous for the taste and finish of their artistic 
productions, and in ‘f Old St. Paul’s” they have surpassed themselves. 
Format, paper, print, and binding all harmonize, and we wonder how 
so beautiful a work of art can be offered at so low a price. The illus- 
trations are mainly from Hollar’s well known engravings ; but there 
are likewise numerous reproductions in colours of illuminations from 
missals, Books of Hours, and other MSS. The frontispiece is a 
fancy drawing of Old St. Paul’s from the riverside, by Walter L. 
Colls. It makes a striking picture; but the rise from the river seems 
to us exaggerated. Canon Benham retells a familiar tale with the easy 
grace of a scholar. 

The Life of an Elephant. With sixteen Illustrations. New Edition. 
(Price 1s. 6d. Seeley.)—We welcome again this capital chapter in 
natural history, full of subjective touches which give life and pathos to 
the story. 

Coming of the Golden Year: A Tale. By SELINA Gaye. Third 
Edition. (Price §s. Seeley.) —We are glad to reperuse this pleasant 
medley of Swiss life of to-day and fairyland. 

Our Village (price 2s. net, Macmillan) is illustrated by Hucu 
THOMSON—he never had an apter theme—and introduced by Mrs. 
RITCHIE, whose charming naïveté age cannot wither. She tells us of 
Miss Mitford's friends who were her friends, of the village as it now 
appears, and of the cottage itself ; which now has a kitchener in place of 
an open range. 

A Year with the Birds, by W. WARDE FOWLER (price 2s. 6d., 
Macmillan), is the third reprint of the third edition. In the fourth we 
hope he will alter Virgilius to Vergilius. We can find no other speck 
or taw. 

The Diamond Seckers. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. (Price 6s. 
Blackie.)—A tale of adventure with a hidden treasure to find is bound 
to be more or less improbable, and the proceedings of the hero while he 
is in England are rather provokingly unlikely ; but when once he and 
the queer boy from the Cape get into South Africa, the story becomes 
much more exciting. The boys make friends for themselves, but 
enemies are on their track, and the advantage is first on one side and 
then on the other. The interest is well sustained, and boys will find 
this book well worth their reading. The author seems to know his 
ground well, and the manners and customs of wagon-drivers, Kafir 
boys, and Bushmen are graphically described. The illustrations are 
unequal, the later ones being the best. 

Boys of our Empire. (Price 7s. 6d. Melrose.)—This is the second 
year of this magazine for boys, which seems to be run on the same lines 
as its numerous fellows. There are short stories and serials—two of 
these by well known authors, R. Leighton and Fred Wishaw—sports, 
competitions, puzzles—a little of everything, from the mildest joke to 
book-keeping by double entry. ‘‘ Champions of the Week ” head each 
number—they come from all sorts and conditions of men, and include 
a favourite writer for boys, Mr. G. A. Henty, whose recent death will 
cause a great gap in their literature. Judging by the League Club 


notes, the B.E.L. is forming branches in all directions. There are 
a large number of illustrations, many of them not up toa very high 
level. There is, however, a highly effective frontispiece in colours, 
and here and there are some old friends in the shape of reproductions of 
some of Leech’s contributions to Punch. 

Grit will Tell, By R. STEAD. (Price 2s. 6d. Blackie.) — The 
fortunes of a little waif whom nobody wants in his earlier years, and 
who has a bad time of itin consequence. The boy is certainly possessed 
of plenty of pluck, and has brains and perseverance besides ; but, his 
first troubles once over, he is extraordinarily fortunate, and has chances 
enough given him to set up several boys in life. We do not think the 
ordinary farmer would be meited to tears by the fact that a little vagrant 
found sleeping in his haystack had had nothing to eat since the previous 
day. 

For the Red Rose. By ELiza F. POLLARD. (Price 2s. 6d. Blackie.)— 
The heroine is the daughter of a Lancastrian noble, who, when her 
father’s castle is destroyed, falls into the hands of the gypsies, who 
infuse a little of their blood into her veins, and bring her up as one of 
themselves. Later on, a chance of those stormy times throws her into 
the company of Margaret of Anjou, who is in hiding while some of her 
faithful nobles are trying to collect her scattered forces. The girl 
becomes absolutely devoted to the Queen, from whom she is parted only 
by Margaret’s death, many years later, after which her real parentage 
is discovered. The story is nicely written, and gives a good idea of 
the distracted state of England in those days. 

Worth While. By ANNETTE Lysrer. (S.P.C.K.)—An orphan 
boy and girl of the farmer class set to work to earn their own living, he 
as an ironmonger’s clerk, and she as a milliner’s assistant. Thev get 
on in a quite surprising manner; but, while success makes Will more 
conscientious and anxious to lead a good life, Lucy lets her religion 
slip from her, and gives herself up to plans for making her fortune. 
After much sad experience, she comes to a better mind. Weare rather 
sorry for Matt Ford—it is not much consolation that your sister should 
be bridesmaid to the girl you wanted to marry. 

Torn from its Foundations. (By DAVID KER. Price 3s. 6d. 
A. Melrose. )—The difficulty of selecting the best of the very numerous 
boys’ story books which appear nowadays must necessarily lead to the 
rejection of some books which would formerly have passed muster ; 
and, though David Ker has done some good work, the present novel 
must be pronounced a failure. A mass of incident (however true in 
detail) is crowded into a few months, with no real connecting link, and 
conveys no impressions but those of unreality and over-excitement. The 
book lacks a moral, and is salt which has lost its savour. 

Wy Adventures during the late War, 1804-1814. By DONAT 
O'BRIEN. (Price 7s. 6d. Ed. Arnold. )—Fact generally outdoes fiction, 
and ©’ Brien’s autobiography is no exception to this truth. It deals ina 
simple and unaffected manner with the author’s untiring efforts to escape 
from French prisons and again take part in active service for his 
country. No hero of fiction ever displayed more ready wit, pluck, and 
physical endurance. Twice recaptured when on the verge of success, 
once at Etaples and once by the Lake of Constance, he was brought 
back to Bitche, the strongest of the French fortresses. But his third 
attempt was successful, and he passed through wonderful adventures 
before he and two friends succeeded in covering the whole distance 
from Bitche to Salzburg. Prof. Oman has added greatly to the 
interest of the reading by his preface and careful editing, by which he 
has preserved O’Brien’s quaint retiections on men and things, while 
eliminating all tedious and unnecessary detail. 

In the hands of the Cave Dwellers. ByG. A. HENtTY. (Price ts. 6d. 
Blackie.) —This is one of Henty’s shorter tales of pure adventure, and, 
contrary to his usual style, is unhistorical. It describes the adventures 
of a young American in Mexico, who at the outset rescues a Mexican, 
Don Juan, with whom he forms a firm friendship, and later the rescue 
of this same Don Juan’s sister, who has been seized by the strange and 
now extinct race of Indians who dwelt in caves and kept aloof from 
all other races. The friendship is formed with preternatural celerity, 
and when in the Indian raid Juan’s mother is massacred the event is 
treated by the family as inevitable and with stoical calmness ; but the 
story has both excitement and interest. 

(1) The King’s Story Book ; (2) The Queens Story Book; (3) The 
Princes Story Book ; (4) The Princess’s Story Book. Edited by G. L. 
GOMME, and illustrated by HARRISON MILLER, W. H. ROBINSON, 
H. S. BANKs, and HELEN STRATTON. (Price 3s. 6d. each. Constable.) 
—The sub-title runs: ‘* Historical Stories collected out of English 
Romantic Literature in illustration of the Reigns of English Monarchs 
from the Conquest to William IV.” Miss Yonge in many volumes 
gave us cameos of English history, and since her day we have had 
several attempts to make young students acquainted with the origir.al, 
documents ; but, as far as we know, Mr. Gomme’s is the first essay 
towards giving us cameos of English historical fiction. The materials 
for this, thanks to Mr. H. C. Bowen, and his successor, whom we 


Scott, and after him on Shakespeare, Lord Lytto! 
Thackeray, and Dickens. Our only criticism is that arrai 
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the volumes between kings and princes, males and females, is arti- 
ficial, and that a chronological classification would have been better. 
Among serious books the series ranks high. 

Two Little Travellers. By Ray CUNNINGHAM. (Price 2s. 6d. 
Nelson.)—This is a pleasantly told story of two small children, Darby 
and Joan. The most attractive figure is perhaps the kind-hearted and 
honest dwarf Bambo, without whom the tale might have ended sadly. 

Zhe Fairclough Family. By Mrs. HENRY CLARKE. Illustrated 
by G. Demain HAMMOND. (Price 3s. 6d. Blackie.)—The heroine of 
this story, Kate Fairclough, is a very bright, natural, and loveable girl, 
and we are glad to find her unselfishness rewarded in the end. The 
other characters, too, are well drawn, the sentimental school-girl who 
is ashamed of her father’s shop, for instance. Altogether, we can 
heartily recommend the book. 

<1 Girl’s Loyalty.—By FRANCES ARMSTRONG. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Blackie.) —Helen Grant, though unkindly treated as a child, finds 
friends soon enough to prevent her becoming embittered ; in fact, she 
proves a good angel to more than one person. Her aunt Isabella is 
perhaps rather unnaturally disagreeable, but her ill-natured efforts are 
frustrated in the end; so we can forgive the exaggeration for the sake of 
the moral. The story is full of incident and interest. 

Cassell’s Magazine. (Price 8s. Cassell.)—This year’s volume should 
hold its own among similar magazines. The namesof such contributors 
as Crockett, Bret Harte, Max Pemberton, and Levett-Yeats naturally 
raise the hopes of the reader, nor will he be disappointed. Adventures, 
serious and comical, are for the most part the order of the day—a tale of 
the Camorristi, of Cromwell, an absurd adventure in Spain, and so on. 
Many of the stories are excellently illustrated by Gordon-Browne, 
H. M. Brock, Fred Pegram, and other well known artists. We find 
articles on sports, modern inventions, famous studios, present-day 
celebrities ; indeed, the subjects are so varied we feel inclined to ask, 
‘© What can there be left for next year’s volume?” 

The Secret of the Everglades. By BESsSIE MARCHANT. (Price 
2s. 6d. Blackie.)—Somewhat melodramatic and improbable, but to 


many readers this is no demerit, and the tale is full of excitement and | 


adventure. 

In the Day of His Power. By FLORENCE WitTts. (Price is. Sun- 
day School Union.)—A suitable little book for a Sunday-school prize. 

A Child at the Helm. By WINIFRED GRAHAM. Illustrated by 
H. M. Brock. (George Newnes.)—In many ways an attractive book, 
prettily got up, and charmingly illustrated, but we leave it not alto- 
gether satisfied. The study of the child, to our mind, just fails to be 
convincing, but we cannot all have the pen of a Mrs. Ewing, and the 
book is pleasant reading, if not quite a mirror of child life, 

Robinetta ; or, The Light of His Eyes. By L. E. TippEMAN. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Nelson.)—Robinetta cannot fail to attract those who 
read her history. She has the charm of freshness and simplicity, and 
the story of her loving care of her blind friend Mr. Hartley makes us 
readily accept the fact that she was indeed the light of his eyes. 

The Ten Travellers, and other Tales in Prose and Verse. By S. H. 
HAMER. Illustrated by HARRY B. NEILSON. (Price 1s. 6d. Cassell.) 
—A bright little book full of Mr. Neilson’s very humorous pictures. 

Games and Gambols. Illustrated by HARRY B. NEILSON. With 
Verses by JOHN BRYMER. (Price 2s. 6d. Blackie.)—A book that is 
sure to delight small children. Mr. Neilson has a wonderful faculty for 
drawing animals with every variety of expression. 

Six and Twenty Boys and Girls. Pictured by JOHN HASSELL. 
With Verses by CLIFTON BINGHAM. (Price 3s. 6d. Blackie. )}—The full- 
page coloured illustrations in this children’s book are very successful, 
bold in outline, pretty, and humorous ; each page has simple little verses; 
and the whole forms a delightful work. ; 

Kids of Many Colours. By GRACE DUFFIE BOYLAN and IKE 
MorGAN. (Price 6s. C. Arthur Pearson.)—A book full of brightly 
coloured and well drawn illustrations, with pretty verses about folks of 
many lands. We think the verses on Kruger might with advantage 
have been omitted ; else we have nothing but praise for the book. 

The Captain: a Magazine for Boys and Old Boys, Vol. VIIL, 
April to September, 1902 (George Newnes), well sustains its reputation. 
“ Tales of Eliza’s,” by Fred. Swainson, is a capital school story still 
running, and the athlete, the cyclist, the stamp-collector, are all well 
provided with their special diets. 

(1) Miltons Poems; (2) Herricks Hesperides and Noble Numbers. 
(Price 3s. net per volume. George Newnes.)—Both reprints are well 
got up and very prettily bound in limp leather. More especially we 
commend the Milton, printed on thin paper, the type clear enough to 
suit old eyes, and yet as portable as a cigar-case. 

The Peels at the Capital. (Methuen. Price 2s. 6d.)—This little 
book is brightly enough written, but we dislike a story for children 
turning upon the supposed theft of a diamond brooch, worn in the hair 
of an over-dressed, though good-natured, lady in an hotel. It is quite 
natural that the two young schoolboy Peels should take a keen pleasure 
on all occasions in the hotel bill of fare, but the subject is dwelt on at a 
greater length than is justified by its general interest. The book is 
rettily got up, but it is a pity that the colouring of the edges of the 
eaves sometimes goes over into the pages. 

The Visit to London. Pictures by FRANCIS BEDFORD; Verses by 


EDWARD VERRALL Lucas. (Price 6s. Methuen.)—This is the story 
of the visit of two country cousins told in simple verses, which are very 
pleasant reading,,and in pictures, some of which are excellent. By the 
end of the book we have quite an affectionate feeling for Winifred, her 
little girl cousin, and Theodore Theophilus, alias T. The two pictures 
of the Hippodrome and the pantomime are rather an ugly blot amongst 
the, others, but the little figure of Winifred before the Caldecott 
memorial, the picture of Theodore looking out of the train, and many 
besides these, are quite charming. 

(1) With the British Leston (price 6s.) 3; (2) With Kitchener in the 
Soudan (price 63.); (3) 7he Treasure of the Incas (price §s.). By 
G. A. HENTy. (Blackie.)—There are few dramatic and picturesque 
periods of history which have not served as a foundation for one of Mr. 
Henty’s tales, and many must be the boys who have gained knowledge 
easily by means of his stories. In his earlier works the facts and 
fiction were perhaps more dexterously interwoven, but he has remained 
deservedly popular, and his loss will be felt by a very wide circle of 
readers. ‘‘ With the British Legion” is a tale of the Carlist War, in 
which an English boy who has tired out the patience of his guardian, 
and the various schoolmasters who have tried their hands on him, finds 
a vocation that suits him well. He soon rises from the ranks of the 
British Legion under Sir de Lacy Evans, and his wonderful adventures 
and exploits are most exciting. He succeeds in delivering the Queen 
Regent and the little Queen Isabella from a most unpleasant position, 
and riches and honours are showered on him. The book is very well 
illustrated by Wal. Paget. In ‘* With Kitchener in the Soudan” the 
hero is the son of a man who joined General Hicks’s ill-fated force, and 
was supposed to have perished with it. A desire to find traces of his 
father is one of the chief motives which lead him to accept an appoint- 
ment in the Egyptian army which gives him freedom of movement. He 
makes himself of great use, and, being able to speak the tongues, 
ventures into the enemy’s camp and overhears their plans. He has his 
share of failure and is taken prisoner, but escapes by the aid of his 
native servant. He has an adventurous spirit, and Mr. Henty turns 
this to the best advantage in the making of a good story. ‘‘ The 
Treasure of the Incas” will be quite as welcome as a more strictly 
historical tale. There is always something fascinating in the idea of 
hidden treasure, and Peru makes an excellent hunting ground. There 
are many thrilling scenes—fghts with desperadoes, attacks by the 
Indians, alternate hope and despair of success in their quest—but 
eventually the brothers who are the treasure seekers meet with the 
reward of their pluck and hard work, and the account of how they fared 
is most interesting and attractive. To this book also there are good 
illustrations by Wal. Paget. 

One of the Fighting Scouts. By Captain F.S. BRERETON. (5s. Blackie. ) 
—A spirited story of the South African War. The hero is the son of an 
English colonist. He wishes to remain neutral, but is forced into 
action by the treachery and spite of some neighbours. He overhears 
a plot to blow up the railway line, and collects some men from the 
nearest blockhouses to drive off the Boers. After this the men are 
formed into ‘‘ The Fighting Scouts,” and, both with his men and on 
solitary expeditions, their young leader passes through dangers and 
difficulties enough to satisfy any one. 

The Star-spangled Banner, By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (Price 
5s. Blackie.)—A story with plenty of life and movement. The hero, 
Hal Marchant, whose father dies suddenly, leaving him penniless, 
decides to go out to America. He has worked in his father’s iron 
foundry, and engages himself as ‘‘ greaser ” on the ‘‘ Mohican” to earn 
his passage out. In the disasters which betall the vessel he distinguishes 
himself greatly, takes the fancy of a wealthy passenger, and gets a post 
as overseer in Cuba ; but it is evident from the beginning that his life is 
to be a stormy one, and perilous adventures of varied kinds are never 
lacking. He is at Cuba just before the destruction of the “ Maine,” 
and helps to rescue a few of the survivors. Later on, in escaping from 
some Spanish soldiers, he gets taken on board one of the ships of the 
American fleet and starts a fresh series of startling experiences. There 
are illustrations by Paul Hardy. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 

Although the regulations for the new Matriculation in September 
had been issued only a short time, a very fair number—some 640—came 
up to make proof of the new syllabus. Of these, 348 were successful, 
231 in the First and 117 in the Second Division, the Honours Division 
being abolished. The general opinion appears to be that on the whole 
the papers were well set, with a strong leaning, in many instances, to 
err on the side of mercy, and that the examination is certainly easier as 
a whole than before, or perhaps we should say ‘‘ more accessible.” A 
few noteworthy points: Some indignation was felt at history and 
geography being practically omitted from the English paper; the 
mathematics papers were simple, practical, and modern in character ; 
the French grammar, specially the syntax, was absurdly easy. The 
new parts of the syllabus in chemistry were hardly represented, and the 
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mechanics was very easy. It has been proved that a young man of 
average ability, who may have forgotten much of his school work, and 
desires to enter one of the constituent colleges or hospitals, can, with a 
couple of months’ good private tuition, pass the six papers now pre- 
scribed for Matriculation. We may reasonably complain of a larger 
crop than usual of misprints. 

he Calendar is now issued on October 1, instead of in the spring, 
the examination papers thus being for the most part more belated than 
ever. They are tc be found in Part III.—price §s. 

His Majesty the King has granted permission to the Senate to style 
the Chair of Music recently founded by Trinity College, London, 
“ The King Edward Professorship of Music.” 

Recent appointments on the University staff are those of Mr. Arthur 
Watson, B.A., and Mr. Horace Mann, B.A., as Secretaries to the 
Academic Registrar, and of Mr. C. F. Trenerry, B.A., as Clerk of 
Committees. 

Lord Rosebery, as Chancellor, paid a visit to the Physiological 
Laboratory, recently equipped by Mr. W. Palmer, M.P., and made a 
witty and interesting speech in praise of the spirit of research now seen, 
of the munificent founder, and the signs that the wealthy were inclined 
to give of their surplus toward such endowments. 

Latin addresses have been sent to two Universities : the first to the 
University of Christiania on the Abel Centenary, and the second to the 
University of Oxford on the Bodleian Tercentenary. They are quaintly 
signed : ‘* Archibaldus, Comes de Rosebery, Cancellarius ; Archibaldus 
Robertson, Pro-Cancellarius ; Eduardus Henricus Busk, Præses Gradu- 
atorum Convocatorum ; Arturius Gulielmus Rücker, Prefectus.’? The 
first address contains the phrase, ‘‘‘ Ex aquilone aurum, inquit 
propheta”; the second, “qui ... hanc ædem Musis et Minervæ 
instauravit.” We are not told who writes these specimens of Latinity, 

Sir Owen Roberts has been elected by the City and Guilds Institute 
to the Senate in place of the late Sir Frederick Abel. The Vice- 
Principal, attended by Mace-bearer, the Chairman of Convocation, the 
Principal, and two members of the Senate, attended the Thanksgiving 
service at St. Paul’s for the King’s recovery on October 26. 

Some interesting lectures are being held at King’s College on Satur- 
day mornings which are free to Pe teachers. A course on ‘‘ The 
Psychology of Illustration,” by Prof. John Adams, begins January 24, 
1903. The subject will be so treated as to apply to the work of all 
classes of teachers. Very interesting courses of lectures are also being 
given at University College, Psychology, Greek Art, Greek Sculpture, 
Archxology for the M.A., International Law, and Electro-chemistry 
being among the subjects. 

The Standing Committee of Convocation is giving attention to the 
condition of the Library and will probably submit a short report and 
some resolutions on the subject to the meeting of Convocation in 
Tanuary. 

In January last Convocation passed a resolution in favour of making 
the metric system of weights and measures compulsory in this kingdum 
for all purposes. It is gratifying to find that the lead thus given by our 
University has been followed by a great awakening throughout the 
country on this question, and has been endorsed by the Colonial 
Premiers, who, at the recent Conference, unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of the adoption of the metric system throughout the 
Empire. Mr. Pringle, the mover of the resolution in Convocation, has 
recently received a letter from Downing Street informing him that “Mr. 
Chamberlain fully recognizes the importance of this matter, and is in 
correspondence with the Colonial Governments and the Board of Trade 
on the subject.” The letter is published by permission. 


OXFORD. 

The chief incident of the month has been the Greek controversy, the 
debate, and the vote. The matter has been much discussed in the 
newspapers, but it is not superfluous to add a word, as some points in 
the contest present themselves at rather different angles to the residents, 
and to our instructors in the Press. The vote was an unusually heavy 
one—besides several known (and several more unknown) pairs, no 
less than 355 Masters of Arts actually voted, out of a possible total of 
500. This is the largest vote of recent years, with (we believe) the 
single exception of the poll on the women’s degree question, in 1896, 
when the numbers voting were exactly the same. But, whereas on the 
women’s degree the adverse majority was 75, on the Greek vote it was 
only 23. The narrowness of the majority was a considerable surprise, 
certainly to the supporters of the change, and probably, judging from 
the expectations expressed in private, also to the opponents. As to the 
discussion of the issues, one point was most remarkable. The oppo- 
nents of the change neither wrote any letters to the papers, nor did 
they put forward any statement of their reasons, except indeed a post- 
card, sent on the last day to every member of Congregation, quoting 
Lord Kelvin’s opinion in favour of the maintenance of the universal 
requirement of Greek. Lord Kelvin is, of course, an exceedingly 
eminent mathematician and physicist ; but what knowledge he has of the 
value of the Greek in Oxford Responsions, or of the position of the study 
of Greek in the English secondary schools, the postcard entirely 
omitted to explain. 

In the correspondence published in the Times the balance both of 
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argument and of opinion was decidedly in favour of reform ; and two 
leading articles in that journal—which certainly cannot be charged 
with being rashly progressive or educationally doctrinaire—advocated 
the proposed change, after a carefully balanced review of the arguments, 
in moderate and reasonable terms. And, lastly, what of the debate? 
The marked feature of the debate, apart from the ability and weight of 
Mr. Matheson’s plea for reform, was that the central mass of the 
opponents was not represented at all. Mr. Phelps, to whom the 
leading part was entrusted, is usually an advocate of reasonable reform. 
The Warden of Keble is not a party man. As in the agitation, so in 
the debate, from the real opponents not a sound was heard. Votes, 
not speeches, were sought for ; the least said was the soonest mended. 
Under these circumstances, the division, though formally settling the 
question for the moment, is not and cannot be regarded as decisive. 
It is the beginning and not the end of the discussion. What the next 
step will be it is too soon to forecast ; but that some step will be taken 
is clear. It is hardly too much to say that the great majority of those 
who trooped down on November 11 ‘‘to defend Greek ” neither 
believe the present Responsions can remain unreformed nor expect 
that Greek will long be retained as a universal requirement. 

The elections to Council resulted pretty much as was anticipated in 
my letter last month. The Principal of Brasenose, who retired, was 
replaced by the Dean of Christ Church. The six Professors remain 
the same. Among the Masters of Arts, Mr. E. M. Walker Ras taken the 
place of Mr. Sidgwick. There is no doubt that the Principal of Brase- 
nose will be ‘a real loss to the Council, especially as his successor, 
though high anticipations are entertained of his usefulness, is at present, 
as faras University business goes, an untried man. By an arrangement 
which is highly convenient, though it has not in this case given entire 
satisfaction, the nominations were not in excess of the vacancies, and 
accordingly there was no contest. 

The question of the Rhodes Scholars has passed out of its first stage, 
in which newspapers and undergraduates made premature and con- 
jectural criticisms on the proposals, to the second stage, when the 
practical preliminaries are begun. The Secretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees, Mr. G. R. Parkin, LL.D., who is the Principal of Upper 
Canada College, Toronto, and a Canadian by birth, and also studied 
for some years in Oxford as a non-collegiate student and was a 
distinguished member of the Union in the palmy days of H. H. Asquith 
and Alfred Milner, was one of the guests at the recent Bodleian Ter- 
centenary, and has recently been in communication with the various 
colleges on the subject of the number of the new scholars which they 
would be disposed to receive. There has teen no ofhcial or authentic 
information as to the replies which the colleges have given; but it is 
understood that the general tenour of the replies so far received has been 
encouraging. The experiment of endowments for foreigners at Oxford 
is an exceedingly interesting one, and may have more important conse- 
quences than was at first anticipated. It is believedthat there has so far 
been a general desire on the part of the colleges to view the scheme 
favourably, and to reserve places for the new scholars, varying, of 
course, in number, according to the size and resources of such founda- 
tion. It is pretty clear that the action of the colleges, if it proves to 
be generally decided in this spirit, may result further in a revision of the 
University arrangements in certain respects, which may lead to greater 
elasticity, and so assist reforms which are already, on other grounds, 
desirable. 

The report of the Association for the Education of Women has just 
been issued, and it shows, for the first time for many years, a slight 
decrease in the number of students. The decrease is so small (*042) as 
to be insignificant, except in so far as it indicates a temporary station- 
ariness in the development of the work. On the other hand, the more 
important test of the Class Lists, so far from any decrease of success, 
shows the highest point hitherto reached. Taking the First and 
Second Class Honours obtained, which (as the report says) is perhaps 
the best test of the efficiency of the work, the total amounts to 44 
Honours among 243 students. 

Of the Cambridge Conference on Secondary Training it is hardly 
necessary to speak, as the journal in which this letter appears will have 
a full report and discussion. To the Oxford representatives it seemed 
an interesting and profitable meeting, bringing out the really important 
points in a practical way. The general sense of the meeting was in 
favour of so arranging the schemes of training that they should be really 
thorough, and that a high standard should be maintained. The Con- 
ference was clearly indisposed to view with favour any plan which 
should make either the theoretic and historical study perfunctory, or 
should dissociate that study from genuine and adequate practical 
experience. 

The following elections and appointments have been announced :— 

To the City Council: W. B. Gamlen, M.A. (Exeter), A. J. Butler, 
D.Litt. (Brasenose), H. L. Thompson (Christ Church). To be De- 
legates (1) of Local Examinations: D. H. Nagel (Trinity), J. Wells 
(Wadham), A. A. David (Queen’s), T. H. Warren (Magdalen), 4. 
Hassall (Christ Church), W. Esson (New College), C. H. Sampson 
(Brasenose), A. Sidgwick (Corpus Christi); (2) for the Training of 
Secondary Teachers: W. W. Jackson (Exeter), H. B. George (New 
College), A. A. David (Queen’s), R. H. Ferard (Keble) ; (3) of Lodg- 
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ing Houses: H. L. Thompson (Christ Church); (4) of the Museum: 
J. R. Magrath (Queen’s); (5) for Inspection and Examination of 
Schools: T. H. Warren (Magdalen), J. Wells (Wadham), C. B. 
Heberden (Brasenose), J. R. King (Oriel), W. Esson (New College), 
A. Sidgwick (Corpus Christi). To be Curators (1) of the University 
Chest: J. R. Magrath (Queen’s), C. L. Shadwell (Oriel), H. le B. 
Lightfoot (Corpus Christi) ; (2) of the Indian Institute: W. H. Hutton 
(St. John’s), S. C. Brodrick (Merton) ; (3) of the Museum: T. H. 
Warren (Magdalen). To be Auditors: W. W. Merry (Lincoln), 
H. E. D. Blakiston (Trinity). To be Referees in matters of Audit: 
Sir W. Anson, M.P. (All Souls), J. C. Wilson (Exeter). To be 
Governors of Schools: L. R. Phelps (Oriel), Jones’ Grammar School, 
Monmouth ; F. S. Stevenson, M.P., Ipswich School; J. H. Maude 
(Hertford), Uppingham. 

To Scholarships, &c.—Derby Scholar, R. Asquith (All Souls and 
Balliol) ; Burdett-Coutts Scholar, W. K. Spencer (Magdalen); Kenni- 
cott (Hebrew) Scholar, G. G. V. J. H. T. Stonehouse (Exeter) ; Pasey 
and Ellerton (Hebrew) Scholar, D. C. Simpson (Wadham) ; Taylorian 
(French) Scholar, S. E. Beaugié (Pembroke); Craven Fellow, M. N. 
Tod (St. John’s). By the Common University Fund: R. 1L. Poole 
(Magdalen) to be Lecturer in Diplomatic; G. H. Grosvenor (New 
College) to be Biological Scholar at Naples. 

Degrees. —B. Litt. : J. Garstang, B.A. (Jesus), for exploration at 
El Arabah and a work embodying the results thereof. 

Special Lectures delivered or announced. —Taylorian, on ‘‘ Lope de 
Vega and the Spanish Drama,” by J. F. Kelly ; on ‘‘ Hegels Theory 
of Tragedy,” by the Professor of Poetry (A. č. Bradley) ; on ‘‘ Types 
of Style,” by the Professor of Music (Sir C. Hubert H. Parry) ; on 
‘ Knossos” (further results of explorations) by A. J. Evans (three 
lectures for University members only, the same repeated for the general 
public). 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. John Morley’s gift of the Acton Library has been gratefully 
accepted by the University, and handsomely acknowledged in an 
“ Orator’s letter” under the University Seal. ‘‘ Velut alter Plinius, 
‘ privatis utilitatibus publicas, mortalibus æternas anteferre’ voluisti,” 
is Dr. Sandys’ classical compliment. Room for the collection has been 
found within the University Library buildings, in the apartments 
hitherto occupied by the Council and the Financial Board. These 
bodies will for the present find accommodation in Pembroke Lodge, 
which is not occupied by the present Master, Sir George Stokes. 

An Allen Studentship of £250, for research in divinity, law, classics, 
Oriental studies, mediæval and modern languages, or history and archæo- 
logy, will be awarded next term. Candidates must be graduates of 
the University not over twenty-eight years of age. 

Trinity College proposes to make a new statute by which the period 
of service required for the attainment of a life Fellowship will be ex- 
tended from fifteen to twenty-five years. As the change will affect 
Professorial Fellows, and in particular the Regius Professor of Greek, 
who is entitled ex officio to a Fellowship at Trinity, the consent of the 
University is required by the Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877. 

The Syndicate appointed to consider whether candidates for the 
ordinary degree might be allowed to substitute two ‘‘ Special ” examina- 
tions for the ‘‘ General ’’ examination, which all have now to pass, have 
reported against making any change. The proposal will, therefore, 
probably be dropped. 

The Library has received a further benefaction in the form of a large 
collection of Turkish and other Oriental books and pamphlets, made by 
the late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, author of ‘* A History of Ottoman Poetry,” 
and generously presented by his widow. The books will be kept 
together as a separate collection, and will be accessible to all students 
of Oriental languages, whether members of the University or not. 

In the recent open competition for the Indian and Home Civil Service, 
twenty-one Cambridge men were successful. Mr. Wakely, St. John’s, 
heads the list in chemistry, in botany, in zoology, and in English law; 
Mr. Hopkins, Emmanuel, is first in classics ; Mr. Porter, Caius, is first 
in mathematics, in physics, and in geology. Mr. Rose (St. don) 
Mr. Darling (King’s), and Mr. Patterson (Christ’s) are second in the 
lists for mathematics, French, and German respectively. Thus, though 
the number who have gained places is somewhat smaller than last year, 
the standard of attainment is appreciably higher. 

A portrait of Prof. P. G. Tait, painted by Sir George Reid, has been 
presented to his old College of Peterhouse. Lord Kelvin, his colleague 
in the authorship of ‘‘ Thomson and Tait,” and Senior Fellow of the 
College, made the presentation; and Sir George Stokes, Master of 
Pembroke, spoke of the genial versatility of the famous physicist. It is 
noteworthy that while Kelvin and Tait were professors at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh respectively the Mathematical Chairs at these Universities 
were (and are still) held by Peterhouse men, Prof. Jack and Prof. 
Chrystal. 

On the much-debated question, whether dinners should be provided 
at the Union Society on Sundays, a poll was taken on November 5. 
The motion in favour of the proposal was carried by 203 votes to 160. 
Dinner in Hall on Sundays, never a very popular institution, will have 
a fresh rival. 
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Trinity College has added to the distinguished roll of its Honorary 
Fellows the names of Mr. A. J. Balfour, Dr. Francis Galton, Sir William 
V. Harcourt, Lord Macnaghten, and Prof. F. W. Maitland. Perhaps 
Mr. Balfour may thus be stimulated to end our long suspense regarding 
the successor to Lord Acton in the Regius Professorship of Modern 
History. Dr. Galton has received the first Darwin Medal of the Royal 
Society. Prof. J. J. Thomson also is the first recipient of the Hughes 
Medal, and Mr. C. A. Parsons, Honorary Fellow of St. John’s, receives 
the Rumford Medal of the Society. 

The following elections and appointments are announced :—Dr. Rogers 
and Mr. F. C. Kempson, Caius, to be Demonstrators of Anatomy ; Mr. 
J. S. Gardiner, Caius, to be Demonstrator of Animal Morphology ; Mr. 
S. W. Cole, Trinity, to be Gedge Prizeman for Physiological Research ; 
Mr. I. G. Lloyd, Caius, to be Bhownagar Medallist (Indian Civil 
Service); Mr. J. M. Dodds, Peterhouse, to be a University Member of 
the Borough Council; Mr. H. Owen Jones to be a Fellow of Caius 
College; Mr. J. H. A. Hart and Dr. W. H. R. Rivers to be Fellows 
of St. John’s College; Mr. A. F. Stabb, Downing, to be University 
Lecturer in Midwifery ; Mr. J. Holland Rose, Christ's, and Mr. E. S. 
Shuckburgh, Emmanuel, to be Doctors of Letters; Mr. Beck, Master 
of Trinity Hall, Prof. Sir R. S. Ball, Mr. Durnford, King’s, and Mr. 
J. H. Gray, Queens’, to be members of the Council of the Senate ; 
Prof. Ridgeway to be a member of the Managing Committee of the 
British School at Athens; Mr. R. McG. Dawkins to a research 
studentship of £100 a year at Emmanuel College ; Mr. H. S. Carslaw, 
Emmanuel, to be Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Sydney; Mr. F. Deighton, Peterhouse, to be an authorized Teacher of 
Vaccination ; Mr. S. M. Leathes, Trinity, to bean Elector to the Chair 
of Ancient History; Dr. Butler, Dr. James, and Mr. Burkitt, Trinity, 
to be managers of the Hort Memorial Fund; Mr. S. C. Carpenter, 
Caius, and Mr. G. B. Ekanayake, Selwyn, to be Carus (Greek Testa- 
ment) Prizemen. 


WALES. 


A successful meeting has been held of the Court of Governors of 
Aberystwyth College, when it was reported that the Agricultural 
Department had given the greatest satisfaction to the Council of the 
College. 

On this occasion the portrait of the late Mr. T. E. Ellis, M.P., was 
presented to the College by Mr. Edgar Jones, President of the Old 
Students’ Association, and unveiled by Mr. Humphreys Owen, the 
‘Chairman of the Central Welsh Board. 

A conference on agricultural co-operation has been arranged by the 
Agricultural Committee and the (Students’) Agricultural Society of the 
University College, Aberystwyth, for Monday, December 1. The 
conference will be presided over by Mr. Vaughan Davies, M.P., and 
addresses will be delivered by the Right Hon. R. W. Hanbury, Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture; Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M.P., 
President of the (English) Agricultural Organization Society; Mr. 
P. J. Hannon, of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society; and 
others. It is intended not only to discuss the questions, but also to 
take practical steps to give an impetus to the movement in Wales. 

On the following day (December 2) the English Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society and the Irish Agricultural Organization Society will meet 
at Aberystwyth to consider a proposal to establish a joint wholesale 
farmers’ supply society on co-operative lines. 

The authorities of the University College, Bangor, have appointed an 
organizing secretary for the purpose of collecting moneys towards their 
building fund. He has been appointed definitely for five years. 

The University College at Cardiff is engaged at present in discussing 
the question of whether the students should wear academical costume. 
The students appear to be divided in their opinions on the subject, and 
one of them has written to one of the local newspapers expressing a 
hope that the Governors will deal with the proposition “‘like the 
sailors of old dealt with Jonah.” The leader writer of the Western 
Mail urges that ‘‘ by not enforcing its use, the authorities at Cardiff 
deviate from a time-honoured custom observed the world over, except 
at certain Dissenting colleges, where caps and gowns probably were 
looked upon many years ago as relics of Popish times.” On the other 
hand, the editor of the South Wales Echo asks: ‘* Why in the name of 
common sense is it seriously proposed to burden the students of a 
democratic University with the cost of useless garments which should 
have been thrown aside as lumber or objects of curiosity with the rush- 
lights and the torch-extinguishers ?” 

Is the college lecture doomed ? Principal Lloyd Morgan, of Bristol, ° 
one of the most eminent of living biologists, in the course of an address 
before the Cardiff Educational Society, referred to ‘‘the academic 
lecture ” as a relic of the middle ages, and he was supported in his 
view by Prof. Mackenzie, who stated that the late Principal Viriamu 
Jones’s views on the lecture system coincided with Principal Morgan’s. 
Prof. Mackenzie stated that the only difficulty which he had experienced 
in carrying out that method was when dealing with junior classes. 

In a speech at the Carnarvon County School, Principal Griffiths, of 
Cardiff, turned his attention chiefly to the need of more and better 
science teaching in the intermediate schools of Wales. He stated that 
the teachers’ fault mostly was that they were bound by the traditions 
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regarding the pre-eminence of a classical education, a tradition from 
three to four hundred years ago, when education meant Latin and 
Greek. By degrees, mathematics came in, and was grudgingly allowed 
a place under the head of Arts. The claims of science as an educator 
were not fully admitted as yet. He contended that scientific instruction 
was one of the finest of all possible educations. He believed that the 
time was coming when it would be a national disaster if the compulsory 
study of classics was to continue to be the sine gua mon of a liberal 
e lucation.” These remarks have given rise to considerable controversy, 
and Principal Griffiths has written to point out that he thinks com- 
pulsory subjects of any kind are a mistake, with the exception of the 
three R’s and what we may regard as the tools of education. ‘‘I 
should much regret to see natural science made a compulsory subject. 
We want as little compulsion and as much freedom as possible in 
education. I do not in any way wish to make our education technical, 
but I do hope that we may make all technical subjects educational.” 

The annual collegiate meeting of the Court of the University of 
Wales was held at Bangor, Sir Isambard Owen, Senior Deputy- 
Chancellor, presiding. A letter from the Welsh County Schools 
Association was submitted on the question of the admission of primary 
teachers to Column B of the Teachers’ Register referred to the association 
by the University of Wales. The association, whilst thinking it 
desirable that no artificial barrier should be set up against primary 
teachers desirous of being admitted to Column Bof the Register, were of 
opinion that there was an essential difference between primary and 
secondary educntion, and that for the sake of the efficiency of the latter 
a course of training for secondary education and probation in a recog- 
nized secondary school should in any case be insisted upon. The 
questions relating to the registration of teachers were sieved to a 
commitee for report at the May meeting. The University fellowship 
was granted to Mr. Lewis, a young graduate from the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and, funds permitting, a special fellow- 
ship was awarded to Miss Bodkin. In the afternoon, a Congregation 
for the admission to degrees of a large number of candidates was held, 
and was a brilliant function, the candidates being received by Sir 
Isambard Owen and Principal Roberts, the Vice-Chancellor. 

Carmarthen County Council has decided to present a petition to the 
Government praying that a Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction, similar to that instituted in Ireland, be established in Wales, 
and that all Welsh County and County Borough Councils and all the 
M.P.’s for Wales and Monmouthshire be asked to co-operate in the 
movement. 

The amendment to the Education Bill, proposed by Sir Alfred 
Thomas and accepted by the Government, according to which Wales 
will be dealt with as if it were a part of England, and the County 
Governing Bodies hitherto responsible for intermediate education in the 
several counties are abolished, has given rise to a great deal or discussion 
in Welsh educational circles. At the half-yearly meeting of the Central 
Welsh Board the standing orders were suspended in order that the 
whole question might be discussed, and the action of the Welsh mem- 
bers was condemned. Mr. Mansel Franklin, the Clerk of the County 
Council of Glamorgan, explained that some months ago the Glamorgan 
County Council had d a resolution asking Parliament that the 
County Governing Body should be put an end to and the power trans- 
ferred to the ny Council. Ultimately the following resolution was 
passed :—‘‘ That the Board respectfully urges on the Welsh members 
of Parliament the desirability of taking steps to resture the original 
wording of the clause recommended on the motion of Sir Alfred 
Thomas, inasmuch as the maintenance of the option given by the 
original clause to the Welsh County Councils of either continuing the 
County Governing Bodies or amending their constitution so as to adapt 
them to deal with all forms of education, or of creating new bodies 
as the local committees under the Education Bill, is in the opinion of 
the Board a matter of the greatest importance to the future working of 
the Welsh educational system.” 

The need for trained teachers was also discussed, and a resolution 
was ed that, in view of the changes brought about by the Education 
Bill in respect of secondary education and the consequent greater need 
for trained teachers in our intermediate schools, it is desirable that 
greater inducement should be offered to desirable students to undertake 
the training. 

It was resolved to adopt the pensions scheme and to put it in opera- 
tion as from January I, 1903. 

The Education Bill raises also the whole question of the existence of 
the Central Welsh Board. Some educationists in Wales are of opinion 
that it stands in the way of the complete co-ordination of education in 
Wales ; that its administration is expensive ; that the academic element 
is too pewerful in it; and that the work could be more effectively done 
by the University. 


SCOTLAND. 


Sir Henry Craik has sent a reply to the promoters of the meeting at 
Glasgow (mentioned in last month’s notes) which passed resolutions 
condemning the Scotch Education Department for the treatment of 
modern languages in the new regulations for the Leaving Certificate. 
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He points out that there are two distinct sets of pupils to be provided 
for, and that at least two distinct forms of group certificate are neces- 
ah For pupils who, contemplating a business career, leave school 
before they are sixteen the Intermediate Certificate has been provided. 
The only compulsory subjects for this certificate are English and 
Mathematics (or Higher Arithmetic). ‘‘In regard to the others, there 
is complete freedom of selection. Candidates may choose their 
languages, classical or modern, exactly as they please.” ‘‘ Each certi- 
ficate bears upon its face a list of the subjects and grades in respect of 
which it has been awarded.” Accordingly, if the teaching of modern 
languages for business purposes is to be encouraged, merchants and 
men of business have only to give a preference to applicants for em- 
ployment who have certificates ‘‘ recording success in, say, English, 
Mathematics, Higher French, and Higher German.” ‘‘So far as 
‘foreign competition in commerce’ is germane to the question, it is there 
that the key of the situation really lies.” Sir H. Craik goes on to refer 
to the proposed ‘“‘ Commercial Certificate,” and the corresponding 
Technical Certificate, which ‘‘ are to be open to candidates who, after 
qualifying for an Intermediate Certificate, have remained at school for at 
least a year in order to receive specialized instruction.” As to these 
certificates, he invites discussion of the proposals of the Department, 
which have been already published. For the second set of pupils, those 
who are qualifying for entrance to the University, the Intermediate 
Certificate suffices as regards the Faculty of Medicine, and the Leaving 
Certificate may be taken in such a form as to secure admission to the 
Faculties of Arts and Science. In the case of the Leaving Certificate, not 
in the scientific, but merely in the linguistic, form, modern languages 
cannot be taken without elementary Latin. This limitation ‘‘ does not 
concern those who are training for a mercantile or a technical career. 
It does not concern the medical or the scientific student. It concerns 
only those who contemplate making modern languages a special study 
in the University.” And ‘‘an elementary knowledge of Latin is, in 
the view of my Lords, an essential preliminary to the scientific and 
scholarly, as opposed to the purely practical, study of any modern 
language, above all, of a Romance language like French.” As 
showing that the regulations ‘‘correspond remarkably well with 
the curricula actually in operation in schools,” Sir H. Craik refers to 
the results of this year’s Leaving Certificate Examination. ‘‘ The total 
number of certificates gained was 364. Exclusive of those who quali- 
fied through practical science, there were in all 146 successful candidates, 
whose groups included both French and German. Of these only 33 
would have been excluded by the new regulation requiring Lower 
Latin, and one of the 33 took Greek.” ‘* Against the 33 that remain 
there may fairly be set an equal number of other successful candidates, 
whose group included Latin and one modern language, but not Greek.” 
In conclusion, the hope is expressed that ‘‘ the new regulations will 
contribute in a marked degree to the prosperity of modern language 
study in the Universities, and, therefore, ultimately throughout the 
whole of Scotland. In Circular 340 a definite place is, for the first time, 
assigned to a school curriculum which aims at providing a training that 
may fit pupils for work in modern languages at a University level.” 

To this letter one of those to whom it is addressed (Mr. Wa. 
Thomson, of the Hutcheson’s Girls’ Grammar School, Glasgow) has 
written a somewhat violent rejoinder. He declares that ‘‘ practically 
the whole teaching profession has decided against the action of the 
Department,” and that their example has been followed by a con- 
siderable number of business and professional men in Glasgow, as well 
as by the meeting which passed the resolutions. He goes on to describe 
Sir H. Craik’s letter as consisting of ‘‘ official phrases, dexterously com- 
bined,” and accuses its author of intending to *‘ crush a really righteous, 
but to him distasteful, movement, feeble enough, as he may be in- 
formed, to be crushed with impunity.” And he accuses Sir H. Craik 
of ‘‘ cutting his children off with a shilling, merely to please another 
family over the way,” that family being the University. Apart from 
all this, Mr. Thomson points out that three years ago a group erates 
Certificate was instituted, in which English, mathematics, French an 
German on the higher grade were an eligible group, and that Circular 
340 has done away with this. He also maintains that the ‘‘ additional 
burden of Latin” will lower the attainments of pupils in modem 
languages over the whole country, and that this lowered attainment 
will give the Department a reason for perpetuating the lower status. 
Further, the Department is taking no steps to remove ‘‘ the rooted 
objections of authorities to accord just recognition to the highest 
proficiency attainable” in modern languages. Mr. Thomson also 
challenges the view that an elementary knowledge of Latin is 
essential to the scientific and scholarly study of any modern language. 
With reference to Sir H. Craik’s figures, he makes an appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam on behalf of the 33 candidates who would have been deprived 
of their certificates under the new regulations, and he points out that 
65 per cent. of the girls in the ‘‘ class of bifurcation ” in his school are 
taking French and German, the remainder taking Latin and French. 
‘‘ These people do not want a ‘ practical’ Intermediate, or Commercial, 
or Technical Certificate, nor is the school organized on the basis of any of 
these certificates.” Ia short, Mr. Thomson maintains that the Depart- 
ment is neglecting ‘‘ the large and increasing set of pupils who study or 
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wish to study modern languages at school to the highest possible point 
unhandicapped by Latin.” 

We have here the real centre of the controversy. Why do these 
pupils desire Leaving Certificates, unless it be that they may enter the 
University? But they practically cannot enter the University without 
a knowledge of elementary Latin. No doubt, Mr. Thomson would 
maintain that this is due to a blind prejudice on the part of the Uni- 
versities, and that they ought to remove the limitation. The Depart- 
ment agrees with the Universities that the limitation is desirable, and, 
in any case, whether or not the limitation is right, it is useless to expect 
its removal at least for very many years. Even if the Department were 
wrong in its opinion as to the necessity of Lower Latin (which is, after 
all, a very modest requirement), it is surely right in accepting the facts. 

Sir William Muir has intimated his intention to resign the Principal- 
ship of Edinburgh University. His age and the weakness of his health 
are the reasons for his retirement. Before his appointment to the 
Principalship in 1885 he had a distinguished career in India, lasting for 
forty years or more, and as Principal he has concerned himself rather with 
the social than the educational duties of his position. It is to be hoped 
that in making a new appointment the Curators of Patronage will 
break the old tradition that the Principals of our Universities should be 
men who have already practically completed their life work. It has 
heen greatly to the advantage of the younger Universities, both in this 
country and in America, that they have usually appointed as their 
Principals men in the prime of life, with business capacity and some 
educational experience. We in Scotland would do well to follow their 
example. The duties of the Principal of a modern University are ex- 
acting and important enough to form the main life-work of an able 
man; and when the appointment is given to one who has passed 
middle life the oftice practically goes into commission, with evil results 
for the University. 

Mr. H. S. Carslaw, M.A., D.Sc., who has been Assistant to the 
Professor of Mathematics at Glasgow University for the las! five years, 
has been appointed Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Sydney. Prof. Carslaw is a distinguished graduate of Glasgow and 
Cambridge, and he has done excellent work as Secretary of the Glasgow 
University Committee on Civil Service Examinations. 

The University of Aberdeen has now come into possession of the 
bequest of the late Mr. john Reid, amounting to £21,000, which is 
intended to provide scholarships for distinguished graduates in Arts, 
who are ‘‘to continue to prosecute their studies in philology, philo- 
sophy, science, the fine arts, or any other branches of higher learning, 
at an English or foreign University.” 


IRELAND. 


The Intermediate Board, to meet the general dissatisfaction with the 
results of the examinations held last June and the memorials laid before 
them on the subject, announced in the beginning of November that they 
would revise the results, now making 30 per cent., not 40 per cent., the 
percentage of marks required ‘‘ for passing (in the examinations held 
last June) in each subject in the programme, except * English Com- 
position” and ‘* Experimental Science and Drawing.” This will, of 
course, place many students who failed among those who passed, and 
necessitate changes in studies and classes in the schools more than two 
months after they have begun work. The decision was come to owing 
to the disastrous ettect of so many failures in certain schools which 
largely depend on the Intermediate grant. The revision does not 
extend to Honour students—a great injustice, as these candidates have 
suffered far more from a percentage of 4o in six subjects being required 
than the pass students did, as the latter were not eligible for Honours 
and prizes. Many of the Honour candidates would have obtained 
valuable exhibitions had they not failed to make 40 per cent. in some 
one of the six subjects. The fact that additional exhibitions would 
have to be given, and the whole list of prizes revised, no doubt pre- 
vented justice being done to the most deserving of the sufferers from the 
mismanagement of the Board. 

The Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses, in conjunction 
with the Ulster Schoolmistresses’ Association, sent ina memorial to the 
Board at the beginning of November, in which they supported the main 

oints that had been put forward by the other educational associations, 

hey added a strong protest against any differentiation being made 
between the rules and programmes for boys and girls respectively. This 
was done in consequence of its being stated that a proposal to alter and 
make easier the programme and conditions of passing for girls was under 
the consideration of the Board. 

The English inspectors appointed by the Board for a year having 
concluded their work and reported. nothing is known as to what the 
Board intend to do in developing inspection in the future. Since the 
chief difticulty will be to obtain efficient inspectors, it would be ex- 
tremely desirable that the qualifications required in inspectors and 
their proposed functions should be made known, as this might lead to 
suitable persons qualifying for the position. 

At the conferring of degrees in the Royal University on October 
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III. Receive an Annuity for Life at the rate of 12s. 6d. per week. 
IV. Become insured for £360 and receive Annuity for Life at the 
rate ot 7s. per week 


Any person desiring to invest, insure, or to provide a pension for 
life. can obtain full particulars from either the Head Office for Great 
britain and Ireland, or— 


C. D. CRISP, agency Director, or genc 

Trafa‘gar Butldings, (Southern District), 3 

Trafalgar Square, W.C. 71 and 72 Piccadilly, W. 

N.B.—Good men, seeking salaried appointments, can obtain full 
particulars from either of the above-named. 


FRENGH VERBS AT A CLANCE. 


By MARIOT DH BEAUVOISIN. 


FIGHTY-FIRST EDITION, 
A Summary, exhibiting the best System of Conjugation by which the forms of any 
French Verb may be ascertained. With numerous practical Hluscrations of their 
Idiomatic Construction, copious Notes, and a list of the principal Verbs. 


Demy 8vo, wrapper, Is. 
RULES OF 


FRENCH GRAMMAR AT A GLANCE. 


FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 
By O. F. CAMPHOUIS. 


Being a Summary of the Difficulties of the Language, in a practical and simplified 
form, as a Text-Look for use in the Class, and in preparation for Examinations. 


Demy 8vo, wrapper, 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 


‘t Candidates for examination will find this summary of rules and exceptions very 
useful, —Cusack s Journal. 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH READER. 


Compiled after that of F. AHN, by A. DupevanT. Revised, with Additions, and 
Edited, with English Notes, by C. A. Timm, F.R.G.S. 


Sixth enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
t Its suecess is to be attributed to the well-chosen contents." — Educational Review. 


T. A. ORGAN, Agency Superintendent, 


Catalogues of Foreign Languages gratis on application. 
E. MARLBOROUCH & CO., 51 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


Now Ready, Price 2s. Vol. I. Part I. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. 


FOR THE YEAR 1902—1903. 
To which are added the ordinary Papers set in Hilary and Trinity Terms, 1902. 


LONGMANS & C0., London. 


Dec. 1902. ] THE JOURNAL 


Now PREPARING. 


PATON’S 


LIST OF SCHOOLS 


(BOYS’ AND GIRLS’) 


AND TUTORS. 


(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools and Tutors.) 


Red Cloth. Gilt Lettered. 


Post free 1/6 


720 pages. Crown 8vo. 


Price 1/= 


CIRGULATION 
GUARANTEED 


SIXTH ANNUAL EDITION, 1903. 


to be the largest of any 
Scholastic Guide or Directory. 


£100 a month is spent in advertising the book in the best 
Newspapers and Magazines in this country and abroad. 


Copies are to be seen in the best Hotels, 
Copies are to be seen in all good Clubs in this country. 
Copies are to be seen in all Public Libraries, 


Copies are to be seen in the Saloons of principal Passenger 
Ships. 
Copies are sent to all British Consuls. 


Copies are to be seen in all English Clubs in India and the 
Colonies. 


Copies are on sale in the Chief Cities of India and South 
Africa. 


Copies may be obtained retail through any bookseller, or 
wholesale from Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., LTD. 


PROSPECTUSES FILED of all Schools advertised. 


J. & J. PATON, 
EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


ESTIMATES FOR PRINTING 
HIGH-CLASS 
ILLUSTRATED 


PROSPECTUSES 
FORWARDED WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Fine Half-Tone Blocks Supplied. 
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WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE 


For Beginners and Amateurs. 


These handy and well illustrated Volumes, while popular 
in style to sult beginners, are strictly scientific in method, 
and form excelient introductions to more advanced works. 
They are admirably adapted for School Prizes and Presents. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. By G. 
BENTHAM, F.R.S. Revised by Sir J. D. Hooker, F.R.S. 
7th Edition. 9s. net. 

eas ica Ties en OF THE BRITISH FLORA. Drawn 

. H. Fircn, F.L.S., and W. G. Smrru, F.L.S. 1,315 
Wood Engravings. 5th Edition. 9s. net. ° 
BRITISH WILD FLOWHBRS. Familiarly described in the 


Four Seasons. By Tuomas Moore, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates. 


14s. Pel. 
BRITISH GRASSHS. By M. PLUES. 
Woodcuts. 95. net. 
BRITISH FERNS. By M. 


Woodcuts. gs. net. 


BRITISH SEAWHBDS. ByS. O. Gray. 


Qs. net. 

SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH MOSSBS. ByC. P. HOBKIRK, 
F.L.S. Revised Edition. 6s. 6d. net. 

HANDBOOK OF BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. M. J. 
BERKE ri M.A., F.L.S. 2nd Edition. 24 Coloured Plates. 
21s. ne 

BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, 
M.A., F.L.S. With a Supplement of nearly 400 pages, by 
WORTHINGTON G. SĒirH, F.L.S. 2 Vols., 24 Coloured Plates. 
36s. net. Supplement only, 12s. 

OUTLINES OF ELEMENTARY BOTANY, as Intro- 
ductory to Local Floras. By G. BENTHAM, F.R.S. New Edition. 
Is. net. . 

THE YOUNG COLLECTOR'S HANDYBOOK OF 
BOTANY. By the Rev. H. P. DuNsTER, M.A. 66 Wood- 
cuts. 3s. net. 

THE YOUNG COLLHCTOR’S HANDYBOOK OF 
RHCREATIVE SCINNCH. By the Rev. H. P. Dunster, 
M.A. Cuts. 3s, net. 

BOTANICAL NAMES FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
By R. H. ALCOCK. Ós. net. 

BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. STAVELEY. 
Plates and Woodcuts. 12s. net. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. By H.T. 
STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition. 
Qs. net. 

BRITISH BHETLBES. ByE. C. Rye. 
by Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. 
Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH BEES. By W. E. SHUCKARD. 
and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. STAVELEY. 
Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

THE EDIBLE MOLLUSCA OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, with Recipes for Cooking them. By 
M.S. LOVELL. 2nd Edition. 12 Coloured Plates. Qs. net. 

BRITISH ZOOPHYTHS. by A. S. Pennincron, F.L.S. 
24 Plates. 9s. net. 

THE STRUCTURE AND LIFE HISTORY OF THH 
COCKROACH. An Introduction to the study of Insects. By 
Prof. L. C. MIALL and ALFRED DENNY. 125 Woodcuts. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCHASOLOGY. By C. 
BouTELL, M.A. 2nd Edition. 20 Coloured Plates. gs. net. 
COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF NAT- 
URAL HISTORY AND SPORT IN THE LIF 
OF A COUNTRY VICAR. By the Rev. G. C. GREEN. 
Illustrated with Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author. 6s. net. 

METEORS, AHROLITES, AND FALLING STARS. 
By Dr. T. L. PHirson, F.C.S. 25 Woodcuts and Frontispiece. 
Os. Net. 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE & CO., LIMITED, 


Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments 
6 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


16 Coloured Plates and 
PLtugs. 16 Coloured Plates and 


16 Coloured Plates. 


16 Coloured 


2nd Edition, Revised 
16 Coloured Plates and 


16 Coloured Plates 


16 Coloured 
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31 163 M.A. and B.A. degrees were conferred, 54 of which were 
obtained by women. About 36 of the men came from Roman Catholic 
colleges, about 39 from other colleges, and 25 prepared by private 
study. Of the men students 37 graduated with Honours; of the 
women students 19. In Modern Literature all the First Honours in 
both M.A. and B.A. were won by women, Miss Norah Scctt, 
Alexandra College, obtaining the Studentship in M.A., and Miss 
Melissa Hull, Victoria College, the first place in B.A. The Queen’s 
Colleges of Belfast and Galway and University College, Dublin, are, as 
usual, most prominent in the list of distinctions. 

In the degree examinations in Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. S. B. 
Kelleher is the Student in Mathematics this year. He only entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 18598, after carrying off every possible 
distinction in the Royal University and Queen’s College, Cork. Mr. 
D. M. Moffatt is the Classical Student. He is a pupil of Methodist 
College, Belfast, a school from which the two Classical Scholars in the 
Royal University come this year. 

Much dissatisfaction is felt in Ireland at the position in which the 
introduction of registration for teachers in England and Wales places 
Irish teachers. There is no possibility of Scotch or Irish teachers being 
registered. Although degrees from Scotch and Irish Universities would 
be accepted, three years’ teaching ina Scotch or Irish school would not ; 
hence only Irish teachers working in England can obtain registration. 
This manifestly is injurious to the prospects of Irish teachers, not only 
in England, but even in Ireland, where they frequently have to compete 
for posts against English teachers. 

A special Registration Bill for Ireland is required, but it is doubtful 
how far this would be supported by Catholic authorities. Not very 
long ago the Catholic Association of Head Masters passed a resolution 
that they would oppose registration as long as Catholics had not a 
University approved by the Church to which they cduld resort. As 
the vast majority of Catholic teachers are ecclesiastics and nuns, the 
question affects them differently as compared with Protestant teachers. 


ALEXANDRA COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


The successes gained by Alexandra College this year in the Royal 
University include two of the highest distinctions awarded by the Uni- 
versity—the studentship at the M.A. degree, value £100 a year for 
three years, which was gained by Miss Norah Scott, and a scholar- 
ship in modern literature of the value of £60 which was won 


_ the women graduates in the modern field of literature. 


by Miss Dora Grace. The following distinctions have also been 
gained by students of the college :—At the B.A. degree Miss Janie 
Stephens obtained first place and first Honours in Biology and Geology, 
with an exhibition; Miss Fanny Stokes obtained Honcurs in History, 
Political Economy, and Jurisprudence ; Miss Agnes Scott won Honours 
in Mathematical Science ; and Miss Muriel Bennett Honours in Modem 
Literature. Miss M. Coffey, Miss E. Lipsett, Miss M. Mahaffy, Miss 
Ellen Perry, Miss Eleanor Symes, and Miss Marie Vance passed the 
degree examination. 

At the Second University Examination Miss A. Johnston won 
second of the first Honours in French, and Miss M. Fottrell also ob- 
tained Honours in that subject. At the First University Examination, 
Miss Hilda Poole gained an exhibition, value £30, with Honours in 
French, Latin, and English. Miss Louisa Grone also obtained an 
exhibition, with Honours in Latin; Miss Dora Grace won first of the 
first Honours in German ; and Miss Emily second of the first Honours 
in French; and first Honours in Latin. Several other honours were 
gained by students, fourteen of whom passed the examination. 

At the Matriculation Examination Miss Vera Esposito gained first 
place and first Honours in French and first Honours in Latin; and 
Miss Muriel Hughes obtained first Honours in German. Ten students 
passed the examination. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

The success of Victoria College, which supplies to its students the 
entire teaching in the Arts course for all the examinations of the Royal 
University, was again remarkable. In the number of exbibitions and 
honours won this College is again third of all the colleges for both men 
and women who send in candidates to the R.U.I.—nine exhibitions, 
First and Second Class, and a total of twenty-nine distinctions being 
awarded to Victoria College students. In his address on Conferring 
Day, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor called attention to the high position of 
There were 
thirty-one successful candidates in this group of subjects at the degree 
examination, nine men and thirty-two women. The only First Class 
Honours were carried off by women, Miss Melissa S. Hull, B.A., 
Victoria College, heading the list with First Class Honours and a First 
Class Exhibition—£42. The following twelve Victorians graduated 
with B.A. in Modern Literature, Mathematical Science, Ancient 
Classics, and Civil and Constitutional History, the first six obtaining 
First and Second Class Honours :—W. S. Hull, Grace, W. Spence, T. 

(Continued on page 816.) 


HOSSFELD’S STANDARD METHOD 
Teaching Modern Languages. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, DUTCH, RUSSIAN. 


GRAMMARS for learning French, German, Spanish, | 


or Italian, 3s. each. 
Ditto for Russian or Dutch, 4s. each. 
Spanish-English Grammar, 4s. 


DIALOGUES in French, German, Dutch, and Portuguese, 


Is. each. 
Ditto in Spanish, Is. 6d. 


READERS in French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 


2s. each. 
CORRESPONDENTS, — Spanish, French, or German 
Correspondents, 2s. each. e 


Polyglot Correspondent in four Languages—English, French, German, 
and Spanish, in one volume, 3s. 6d. net. 


Dictionaries in all Languages. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 


By FERNANDO DE 
740 pages, price 2s. 6d. net. 


A New English and Spanish Vocabulary. 
ARTEAGA. 


A New ENGLISH AND FRENCH VOCABULARY. Second Edition, 
Thoroughly Revised. 670 pages, price 2s. 6d. net. 


Full Particulars and Lists sent post free on application to— 


A few Opinions of the Hossfeld 
System. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER.—“It is thoroughly prac- 
tical, and very rapid progress may be made by it.” 


SCHOOL GUARDIAN. —“ Possesses many advan- 
tages and well worked out.” 


LIFE.—“ A sound and meritorious performance.” 


OLDHAM CHRONICLE. — “ Accurate, compre- 
hensive, and captivating. . . . Governesses, pupils, teachers, 
and schoolmasters will find these volumes all that they 
desire.” 


LONDON PRESS CO.—“ Are the best guides extant 
for learning languages.” 


BRISTOL TIMES.—“No better books could be 
recommended.” 


HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, LTD., 13 Furnival St., London, E.C. 


i 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 


NEW WALL-ATLAS 
MAPS, 


FOR CLASS TEACHING, 


New Zealand, South Africa, Australia, Canada 
and West India Islands, India. 


These Maps are strongly coloured, and have the physical features 
very bold and clear, but names visible to Teacher only. Size of each 
Map, 30 by 40 inches. 


PRICE OF EACH, ON CLOTH AND ROLLERS, 


VARNISHED, 6s. 


The Map of New Zealand is now ready, and Sotth Africa will be 
realy immediately. 


When the above five Maps are completed they will form W. & A. K. 
Johnston’s ‘‘ SimpLex ” Wall Atlas of the British Colonies. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Limited, 
Ceographical, Educational, and Ceneral Publishers, 


EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, AND 20 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, 
EDINBURGH ; 7 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL PRIZES. 


By ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


AN ALBUM OF ADVENTURES. ;. 


“Capital short stories, each relating the adventures of some schoolboys on a 
holiday.""—Sco/sman. 


Ready-Made Romance, 
venture. 55. 


“A great deal of the matter is drawn from rare and curious sources, and has an 
historical interest."— Westminster Review. 


Hero and Heroine. The Story ofa First Year at School. §s. 


“Its main interest lies in the extraordinarily sympathetic study of a new boy’s 
devotion to a schoolfellow.”— Manchester Guardian. 


Black and Blue. 5s. 


" This somewhat curious title may be supposed to foreshadow the hero's chequered 
career under cloudy or clear skies for the few months covered by the story. Anda 
very good story it 1s."—Journal of Education. 


Halff-Text History. Chronicles of School Life. 3s. 6d. 


‘The boys with edges to their minds will enjoy it, we think, and we know that for 
their elders it is full of entertainment.” — Bookman. 


Cap and Gown Comedy. 3s. 6d. 


“ The humour that irradiates these diverting and moving ‘Stories by a School- 
master’ is an admirable and delightful humour.” —Saturday Review. 


A. & ©. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


The University Correspondent 


A Journal devoted chiefly to London University Matters, An excellent 
medium for advertisement of Posts Vacant and Wanted. 


Issued on the Ist and 15th of each month. Price id., by post 1}d.; 
Yearly Subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. 


Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 


Reminiscences of Youthful Ad- 


SEELEY & GO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. Canon Benuam, D.D., F.S.A. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 4 Plates printed in Colour, and many 
other Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. ` 

“An admirably complete history of the fine old mediaval structure which 
perished in the Great Fire, and includes exaellent reproductiuns of very rare and 
precious illustrations.’ — Back and White. 


Now Ready. 
THE SIEGE OF YORK. A Story of the Days of Thomas, Lord Fairfax. By 
BEATRICE MARSHALL, Author of “Old Blackfriars,” &c. With 8 Ilustra- 


tions. 5%. 
3 By the same Author. 
OLD BLAOCKPRIARS. In the Daye of Van Dyck. With 8 Illustrations. ss. 

“It is very pleasant to find that Mrs. Marshall's talent for writing charming 
historical tales descends to her daughter. Much careful study of the history of 
the reign has gone to make the delicate mosaic of the story. And the illustrations 
are perfectly charming.’ —Guardian, 


STORIES OF CHARLEMAGNE AND THE TWELVE PEERS OF FRANCE. 
From the Old Romances. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcn, Author of '' Stories 
from Homer,” &c. With 8 Illustrations in Colour from Drawings by G. 
Morrow. 58S. 

“‘Charmingly told and beautifully illustrated.”—Guardian, 

“A charming volume. . Professor Church has found the right language for 
these tales—simple yet elevated prose eloquent of feeling and ringing with echoes 
of the words and thoughts of the poets and romance writers."—Sfectator. 


THE KIDNAPPING OF ETTIE, AND OTHER TALES. By Brown LINNET, 
Author of ‘‘ Widow Wiley.” With 16 Illustrations. 5s. 

* At once sober and sweet in their delineation of the children and old folk of the 
country, they have humour and observation of original keenness. .. . They are 
happily illustrated by photographs from life. A book which should be read with 
equally strong interest by young readers and by old."—Scotsman. 


THE LIBERATION OF ITALY. By the Countess MARTINENGO CESARESCO, 
With Portraits on Copper. Second Edition. 5s. 
“A clear, eloquent, and authentic summary of some of the most complicated and 
fascinating chapters in modern history." —Nineteenth Century. 


POPULAR EDITIONS. Each Sixpence Net. 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By A. J. CHurcn. With r7 Illustrations from 


Flaxman's Drawings. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By A. J. Cuercu. 
from Flaxman's Drawings. 


With 17 [ustration 


BY THE REV. E. GILLIAT. 
FOREST OUTLAWS; or Saint Hugh and the King. 


16 Illustrations. 5s. 
“A thoroughly interesting and fascinating book, written with much ability and 
knowledge."--St. James's Gazette. 


In Lincoln Green; A Merrie Tale 
of Robin Hood. With Illustrations. 
55. 


Cheaper Edition. With 


The King’s Reeve. With Illustra- 


tions. 55S. 


Wolf’s Head. 


With Illustrations. 5s. 


NEW EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 


‘“* These are new editions of works of established favour. But it is something new 
as well as something to practical purpose to comment upon this reappearance in 
such well-bound, well-illustrated, daintily pretty volumes, and at so low a price.”— 
Schvol Board Chronicle. 


To the Lions; A Tale of the ay The Life of a Bear. With 16 Illus- 


Sees ae the Rev. A trations. 
HURCH. ith 8 Illustrations. i 
The Old Looking-Glass and the | The Life of an Elephant. With 16 
Broken Looking-Glass. By M. L. Msrranons, 
CHARLESWORTH. In r vol. With The Two Swords: A Story of Old 
8 Illustrations. Bristol. By Emma MARSHALL. 
Lion-Hearted: the Story of Bishop With 8 Illustrations. 
Hannington’s Life. by the Rev. 


Only a Dog. By a Humble Friend. 
With 8 Illustrations. 


Up and Down the Pantiles. A Story 
of Tunbridge Wells a Hundred 
Years Ago. With Illustrations. 


E. C. Dawson. 
trations. 
Agathos, The Rocky Island, and 
other Sunday Stories. By Bishop 
WicBERFORCE., With Illustrations. 


With many Illus- 


MRS. MARSHALL'S HISTORICAL STORIES. 


“ Mrs. Marshall’s stories, based for the most part on the lives and times of eminent 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, have been the means of awakening and cultivating 
a taste for history and literature throughout the English-speaking world.”—Canon 
AINGER. 


Under the Dome of St. Pauls in Winchester Meads in the Days of 


the Days of Sir Ohristopher Bishop Ken. ss. 
Wren. ss. Under Salisbur Spire in the Days 
In Westminster Ohoir: A Story of | of George Herbert. ss. 


Henry Purcell’s Days. 5s. The Parson's Daughter. ss. 


A Haunt of Ancient Peace: Mem- In the Service of Rachel, Lady 
ories of Mr. Nicholas Ferrar’s Russell. ss. 
House at Little Gidding. 5s. In Four Reigns. ss. 


The Master of the Musicians: A 


Story of Handel's Days. is: 
Penshurst Castle in the Days of 


Sir Philip Sidney. ss. 
Kensington Palace in the Days of 


Under the Mendips. ss. 

In the Bast Country. 

In Colston’s Days. ss. 

Castle Meadow ; A Story of Norwich 
a Hundred Years Ago. 3s. éd. 


Reet | II. 5s. The White King’s Daughter. 3s. 6d. 
WwW e’s Journal: A rages of An Escape from the Tower. 3s. 6d. 
Exeter and Norwich ih the Days The Young Queen of Hearts. 3s. 6d. 


of Bishop Hall. 3s. 6d. On the Banks of the Ouse. 3s. 6d. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Ltd., 38 Creat Russell Street. 
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Worth, E. J. Colhoun, Laura Black, E. Robinson, F. E. Thorpe, E. | Class Mathematical Honours at London University Intermediate B.A. ; 
Garrett, S. Harrison, M. E. McCreechan, M. McPeak, and A. C. | H. Sacher, £20 scholarship, University College, for Political Economy ; 
Spence. E. J. Elliott, £75 Mathematical Scholarship, Trinity College, Cam- 
, bridge; A. Stansfeld, £80 Mathematical Scholarship, St. John’s 
SCHOOLS. College, Cambridge; M. Hyman, £35 Mathematical Scholarship, 

DULWICH, JAMES ALLEN’s GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—The prize-giving took | Worcester College, Oxford; E. Turner, fifth, Indian Police ; 
lace on October 30, Canon Carver, former Master of Dulwich College, | Brodetsky and L. Benny, first and second respectively in London 
in the Chair. The Hon. Mrs. Pember, a Governor of the school, | County Council Intermediate Scholarship Examination. Lord Davey 
distributed the prizes. The Clothworkers’ Exhibition of £60a year for | presented the prizes for the year 1901-2 at the end of last month. Sir Owen 
Girton College was awarded to Ellen Delf for Science. In the London | Roberts, D.C.L., was in the chair, and there was a large gathering of 
Matriculation Examination of September last five girls passed in the | parents and friends, who listened with interest to his lordship’s excel- 
First Division. In the Cambridge Junior and Preliminary Local Ex- | lent address to the boys. The last school year has been an exceptionally 
aminations of last December twelve Honours Certificates and thirty-one | successful one. In addition to the above honours, eight other London 
Pass Certificates were obtained, with thirteen distinctions. The | County Council Scholarships, varying in value from £50 to £20, have 

London Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework awarded | been gained, and nineteen boys have passed into the Civil Service. 
a hundred and twelve certificates to pupils of the school, four being LONDONDERRY, STRAND House ScHooL. — At Magee College 
special ‘‘ Certificates of Skill.” At the Nature-Study Exhibition held | entrance scholarship examinations two pupils have gained the first 
in July a bronze medal was awarded to the school exhibit, which was > places in the open compeiitions—Emma Moffat, first of first-year 
pronounced bythe judges to be the best collective exhibit sent. The | students, £30; Nettie Foster, first of second-year students, £25. 
| 
l 


school also obtained a special prize given by Prof. Miall, F.R.S., for MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. —The second edition of list of O. M.’s who 
the best exhibit from any secondary school. The School Leaving | have served in the war in South Africa, 15909-1902, has just been pub- 
Exhibition of £45 a year for three years was awarded to Mabel , lished. There are over 450 names, and of these 42 are dead. Two received 
Gusterson. | the Victoria Cross, and no less than forty the D.S.O. A window 
HULL, HYMERS COLLEGE.— Entrance Scholarships for 1902 were : designed by Mr. Bodley, has been placed in the college chapel, and a 
won by H. Adams, R. H. Williams, C. H. Oliver, and E. Smith. ` mural tablet inscribed with the names of those who fell in the war, will 
Continuation Scholarships for 1902 were won by R. B. Potts, A. shortly be placed in the ante-chapel. The memorial fund now exceeds 
Manson, and H. Johnson (Honorary). County Council Exhibitions £1,400; anda scholarship has been founded tenable by the son of an 
were awarded to F. Engiand and W. Smith. In place of Messrs. O.M. officer in need of assistance. 
Jagger, Hammond, Harper, and Briggs, we welcome Messrs. J. E. M. NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR G1RLS.—The annual 
Carroll, M.A., G. Brackenbury, B.A., L. Davies, B. A., and W. Cobby, concert given by the pupils of the above school took place on Friday 
B.A. The addition to the Pavilion is now completed and proves most evening, November 7. The programme possessed many attractive 
useful, At the present time the Cadet Corps numbers sixty and is features, and gave proof of the thorough training of the performers 


extremely vigorous. under the direction of Mrs. Green, Miss Miles, Miss Foskett, and Miss 
LONDON CENTRAL FOUNDATION SCHOOL.—Alleyn Exhibition £50 Ludovici, while the vocal selections were rendered under the able direc- 
for three years}, W. T. Wilson ; ditto (£30 fcr three years), F. Pop- , tion of Mrs. Carr Shaw. The pianoforte playing was the most 


ham; Mitchell Exhibition (450 for three years), H. Applebee ; | prominent feature of the concert, and it was particularly noticeable that 
Skinners’ Company’s Scholarship (450 for four years); A. Stansfeld, the solos, of which there were no less than nine, were rendered in every 
Fishmongers’ Company's Scholarship (£50 for four years), E. Elliott; ' case without a note of music. 

Gassiott Scholarships (£10 for two years, B. Felz, B. Rubinstein, H. | PorRTSMOUTH HiGH ScHoor.—On November 14 Lady Hotham 
Newland, A. Bieri, A. Hamilton. Distinctions outside the school: F. , distributed the prizes and certificates in the Town Hall, Portsmouth. 
Clarke, eleventh Wrangler; R. French, First Class Natural Science | Mr. Charles Roundell was prevented by illness from taking the chair. 
Tripos ; B. Nissan, Indian Civil Service, 51st place; E. Elliott, First | (Continued on page 818.) 


GIFT BOOKS AND PRIZES PUBLISHED BY GINN & COMPANY. 


LONDON, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK. London Representative—Fred. J. Matheson. 
9 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. New Matter. Just published. By the Author of “ Beasts of the Field” and “ Fowls of the Air.” Pe- 
scriptions of Animal Life. By WILLIAM J. Long. Copiously Ilustrated by CHARLES COPELAND. Three Volumes, 53, by 8 inches, uniform 
in style. Printed on heavy paper with full-page and marginal Illustrations. Decorative satine-cloth cover stamped in full gold. Each 7s. 6d. 


Excerpts from Reviews just received of “School of the Woods" :— 


Churchivoman —'* We would rank very high among our prize books * School of Dativ Telegrapi.—'* No reservation is necessary in the praise bestowed upon this 
the Woods,’ by W. J. Long, as one of the most charmingly written and charmingly delightful work... . Would that the incidents of most novels were balf as en- 
illustrated books that we have ever met. ... Everybody, old and young, must be grossing |" 


the better for reading this book.” Review of Kevtews.—“ Author, artist, and publisher bave united in producing 

St. James's Gacette.—'* The author views the forest people as creatures rational volumes that are a model of their kind. These books are sure of an especially warm 
with a human form of reason ; and this discernment, followed up asitis with sincerity welcome in any household where there are children, as their dainty illustrations 
and sanity, makes the book one of unusual charm,” make them doubly attractive to the little ones.” 


OTHER NATURE BOOKS. 


‘ š $s d. s d. 
All the Year Round. Srroxc. I., Autumn. lI., Win- ' Seed Babies. M. W. MORLEY... 1 6 

ter. lII., Spring ... “ack sas re .. each 2 o Seed Dispersal. BEAL ... bs 1 6 
Bird Portraits. Iilustrated by E. Serox THOMPSON 6 6 Seed Travellers. WEED fen Pes, mr 1 6 
First Studies of Plant Life. ATKINSON ... 2 6 Stories Mother Nature told her Children. ANprREws 2 6 
Flowers and their Friends. Mor.ry 3 © Stories of my Four Friends. Anpkews. Four Seasons 2 6 
Friends and Helpers. S.J. Eppy ... oe nas 3 6 Stories of Insect Life. 1., Spring. C. M. WEED 1 6 
Little Wanderers. Seed Stories. M. W. MORLEY 2 o tories of Insect Life. Il., Autumn. WEED and 
Mother Nature’s Children. Gouip 3 6 MURTFELDT —... st 7 fs a ae a: 
Nature Study and Life. C. F. Hopce -. 7 © Trees in Prose and Poetry. Stone and FICKETT 2 6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Classic Myths in English Literature. Gay.ry .. 7 6 Stars in Song and Legend. PORTER sm is m. 2 6 
Heidi. Spyri s Story translated by H. B. DOLE -» 2 6 Stories from English History. BLAISDELL 6 m 2 6 
Heroes. KINGsLEY. Greek Tales... Soy =. 2 0' men B wha: Lived onthe: oad. rom alone: leo to Now 
King Arthur and his Court, Geeese .. 1) 3 o, Tem Boys who Se a3 
Bac i and ra Seven Little Sisters prove their Sister- g ' To Girls. H. E. ery y oT ote ie net 4 0 
Old Indian Legends. ZirKata-Sa ... oe ia on 6 | Undine. Fouqué’s Story translated by A. L. ALGER... 2 0 
Seven Little Sisters who Live on the Round Ball that Floats _ Wigwam Stories. Jupp. Indian Folk-Lore ee 3 

in the Air. ANDREWS i 2 6! World's Painters and their Pictures. Hoyt ... 6 ó 


LOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GINN & CO., 9 ST. MARTIN’S STREET, W.C. 
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CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED, AND EVERY LABORATORY REQUISITE SUPPLIED. 


LABORATORY. NOTE-BOOKS. 


Foolscap 4to, 64 by Sin. 


No. 40. 128 pages, ruled in squares of 4 centimetre. 
No. 40E. 128 a s s 2 inch. 
No. 405s. 128 z o Ss 4 inch. 


Each Book containing 4 pages of printed memoranda. Bound in stif 
covers, with cloth back and rounded corners. Price 4s. 6d. per dozen. 


No. 41. So pages, ruled in squares of à centimetre. 
No. 4IE. 80 3 $ » i inch. 
No. 41S. So a RS r 2 inch. 


Each Book conramimig 4 pages of printed aada Bound in limp 
marble cover. Price 2s. 3d. per dozen. 


56 pages, ruled exercise, with 4 extra pages ruled 


No, 42. 
1 ins. by alternate red and 


3/5 In. squares and divided into 
blue lines. 


rinted memoranda. Roini in stif salmon- 


containing 4 pages of 
cover. Price 2s. 3d. per dozen 


coloure 


LABORATORY RULE. 


Specially adapted for the Cambridge Examination. 


Great care is taken in the manufacture of these Rules to hare 
the markings exact: so that they are absolutely reliable. 


Inches, Eighths, Tenths, and Twelfths, 

Marked in { Decimetres, Centimetres, Millimetres, 
with a Scale of Chords. 

per dozen. 


Nine Inches long. price 3s. 6d. 


PLOTTING ano SCIENCE PAPERS. 


In Two Sizes—8 by 6} in. 


Ruled to pirespes aut) Nos. 40, 40E, 40S 

41, 41E, 41s f? 

Note. Books. J No. 42. o 4S. per ream. 

Ruled in ‚|, in. sq. and divided grey. ... 3s. 6d. per ream. 
Paper can alo be had— 

o Ruedi in millimetres, size—9} by 12 in.—1s. per quire ; 15s. per ream. 


13 by 16 in. 


s. per ream. 7s. 6d. per ream. 
15s. od. per ream. 


138. od, per ream. 


LABORATORY NOTE-BOOK ‘yon series). 


By G. E. TAYLOR, Science Master, Lower School, Harrow. 


Containing 40 Lessons in Experimental Tests, with alternate pages for Scholars’ notes. 


Published price 8d. 


Sfecinens of any of the above sent free on application to 


The Educational Supply Association, Ltd., 
42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Tutorial Preparations: Natural History | THE PRIZE SEASON. 


LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES 


In every branch of Natural Science, from 6s. per dozen. 


Stem Structure, Leaf and Floral Structure, Ovaries, Fruits, Seeds, &c 
Cotton, Flax, Hemp, Jute, China Grass, Silk, Wool, &c. 


THE 


Student’s Series of “ Microscopical Studies” 
In “ELEMENTARY” and “ADVANCED BOTANY,” 
Comprising 48 Preparations. £1. Is. net. 


BOOK OF ILLUSTRATIVE DIAGRAMS, 1s. 
The Type Preparations in this Series can only be supplied at the prices indicated. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


48 Preparations to illustrate the ‘* Histology of the Rabbit.” 
£1. Is. net. 


The Type Preparations tn this Series can only be supplied at the prices tndicated. 


460 Lantern Slides to illustrate Human Physiology and Histology. 


Plain Slides, 6s. per doz. ; Coloured Slides from 12s. per doz. 


3,000 Lantern Slides to illustrate the “Animal Kingdom.” 

2,000 3 " “ Vegetable Kingdom.” 

1,500 Lantern Blides to illustrate Geology, Physical 
Geography, Astronomy, &c 


20,000 Microscopical Preparations in Zoology, Botany, Geology, &c. 
PREPARERS OF LANTERN AND MICROSCOPICAL SLIDES ONLY. 


CATALOGUES pa Sison 1901-1902 now K eaay. Post Jree. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT, Ltd., 


48 Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 


a 


PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW 


Have one of the Largest and Best Assorted Stocks of 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES 


in the Kingdom, including a large stock of 


Standard Works at Reduced Prices. 


BOUND BOOKS A SPECIALITY. 


BLOCKS FOR STAMPING TO ORDER. 
ILLUMINATED LABELS FREE WITH BOOKS. 


New Catalogues just issued, and will be sent post free 
on application. 


PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, 
BOOKSELLERS AND SOHOOL FURNISHERS, è 


45 to 51 South Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and Stoke-on-Trent. 


Special Christmas Prize Competition. 


A PRIZE of One Guinea is offered by the Editor of the University 
Correspondent, Burlington House, Cambridge, for the best original 
collection of twelve ‘* howlers ” or schoolboy blunders. 

Every contribution must be in a separate envelope and have the 
words ‘‘ Howlers Prize ” written on the outside of the envelope. 

The Competition closes on December 6th. 
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The Head Mistress, Miss Adamson, read a report of the school, and | National Scholarships for Biology of the nominal value of £100 a year 
short speeches were made by members of the Local Committee. The | have been won at the Royal College of Science by W. F. Collins and 
Company Scholarship for the year was awarded to Ruby Yates, but, | A. E. Pratt; Collins obtained the first, and Pratt the third, of the 
as she is unable to hold it, the Council has transferred it to Mary | scholarshipsawarded. Among the signs of development is the growth of 
Chalcraft. a new form on the modern side, due to our increasing numbers ; we 

SHREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The following distinc- | welcome as its first master Mr. W. M. Hardman, formerly Scholar of 

tions have been gained during the past year :—Four higher certificates, | St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mr. R. F. Lyne and Mr. E. P. Adam 
with three distinctions in botany, and two letters from the Joint Board; | have left us, and in their place we have, as masters of the first and 
forty-seven Honour and sixty-three pass certificates, and one full drawing | third forms respectively, Mr. E. G. Ellis, of London University, and 
certificate from the Royal Drawing Society. J. Llewellyn passed in | Mr. H. Summersell-Davis, formerly scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Honours in Class II., Groups B and H, and O. Harding in Honoursin | Oxford. Mr. Sharples, to our great regret, is absent through ill- 
Class II. in Group C of the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. | health; his work is taken temporarily by Mr. F. S. Webb, formerly 
Two certificates were obtained from the Associated Board for Music. ' exhibitioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Three £20 scholarships, out of five awarded by the Salop County 
Council, were gained ; one £10 scholarship was gained ; and one pupil 
obtained qualitying marks for the £50 scholarship. The Company's 
Scholarship has been awarded to A. S. Wilkinson. D. Scott obtained 
a studentship in natural science at the Liverpool University College, 
and was specially commended for botany. M. Gough won Mir. Bous- 
field’s prize, given for work sent to the Royal Drawing Society's 
Exhibition ; she was afterwards requested by Mr. Ablett to send him a 
design for an address to be presented by the Royal Drawing Society to 
the King. The prize-giving took place on Wednesday, November 12, 
in the hall of the school, when there was a large gathering of parents of 
the pupils and other friends of the school. Mr. H. W. Eve was in the 
chair, and the Hon. Alice Bruce kindly distributed the prizes, in the 
absence of Lady Powis through illness. In addition to the prizes given 
by the Council, Lady Powis sent two beautifully bound books, which 
were given, at her suggestion, to girls who showed proficiency in history 
and music. 

SOUTHWARK, SAINT OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Two Univer- 
sity prizes have fallen to Old Olavians, this year. H. D. Wakely, 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, gained the Powis Medal for 
Latin Hexameters, while yet a freshman, and S. W. Cole, of Trinity 
College, has just won the Gedge Prize, awarded every two years for the 
best original observations in physiology. L. D. Wakely has gained 
the third place on the list in the Home Civil Service competition. At 
the Royal College of Science E. A. Wraight took a First Class in 
Assaying and a First in Metallurgy; in the Final A.R.S.M. he also 
took a First, being third on the list. Of distinctions gained from within 
the school, C. T. Robinson has taken a First Class, W. F. Collins and 
N. G. Scorgie, a Second Class, in the Intermediate B.Sc. of London. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Winners of Holiday Prizes are: Miss I. Crawford, Broad- 
lands House, Newport, Isle of Wight (“ Growler”) ; W. Hen- 
derson, Esq., 43 Church Street, Chepstow, Mon. (“ Kekragol ”) ; 
Algernon Warren, Esq., 17 Welbeck Mansions, Inglewood 
Road, West Hampstead, N.W.; Mrs. P. A. Barnett, Heather- 
leigh, Spring Grove, Isleworth (“ A.B.”). 

The winner of the Translation Prize for October is T. W. 
Gellibrand, Esq., 15 College Terrace, Brighton. 


But there was another kind of beauty which they found it required 
effort to obtain, and which, when thoroughly obtained, seemed more 
glorious than any of this wild loveliness—the beauty of the human 
countenance and form. This, they perceived, could only be reached 
by continual exercise of virtue; and it was in Heaven’s sight, anc 
theirs, all the more beautiful because it needed this self-denial to obtain it. 
So they set themselves to reach this, and having gained it, gave it their 
principal thoughts, and set it off with beautiful dress, as best they might. 
But making this their object, they were vbliged to pass their lives in 
simple exercise and disciplined employments. Living wholesomely, 
giving themselves no fever-fits, either by fasting or over-eating, con- 
stantly in the open air, and full of animal spirit and physical power, 
they became incapable of every morbid condition of mental emotion. 
Unhappy love, disappointed ambition, spiritual despondency, or any 

(Continucd on page 820.) 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL, 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate charges, of those 
who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have 

PASSENCER LIFTS, ELECTRIC LICHT THROUCHOUT, HEATED THROUCHOUT, BATHROOMS ON EVERY FLOOR, SPACIOUS DININC, DRAWING, WRITING 

READINC, AND SMOKING ROOMS. . 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 
THE KINGSLEY HOTEL HAS A GOOD BILLIARD ROOM. 
BEDROOMS FROM 2s. 6d. TO 6s. 6d. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Héte, Breakfast and Dinner, from 88, 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL, 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL, which has been carried on so successfully for the last 15 years, adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally 
quiet and economical. 


BEDROOMS FROM 2s. to 3s. 6d. per night. 
FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES :— 


Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, Esmond Hotel, 
‘ BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” t THACKERAY, LONDON.” s TRUSLOVE, LONDON.” 
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RELFE BROTHERS, LTD., 


New and Cumplete Catalo 


RELFE BROTHERS, LTD., 


have a very large and carefully selected stock of Books suitable for School and College Prizes, 
in handsome Calf, Morocco, Cloth, and other Bindings. 


SPECIAL LIST OF REMAINDERS AND CHEAP OFFERS, 


WITH 
e, now ready, post free on 
application. 


Bducational Publishers, Booksellers, and 
General School Stationers, 


6 CHARTHRHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDHRSGATH, LONDON, B.O. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIUNARY 


NEW EDITION 
WEBSTER’S |\REVISED AND ENLARGED 
by the addition of 25.000 words. 
INTERNATIONAL S pages. S000 illustrauona, 
DICTIONARY SEND FOR 
Diustrated Pamphlet 


WITH 

Prices, Specimen Pages, and Tes- 

timonials from scholars, statesmen, 
judges, literary men, &o. 

London: @. BELL & SONS, York St, Covent Garden 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


BY THE EDITOR OF 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPADDIA is the leading reference 
book for peope with modest purses. it is now bein 
brought up to date by Dr. Charles Annandale, w. 
the assistance of an army of experts. 

The POPULAR ENCYCLOPAZDDIA wili consist ef fourteen 
handsome Volumes, profusely lifustra 
in cloth with leather backs; the 
being £8. 15s. Eight Volumes are ready for delivery, 
and al two 


monthe. 

By an arrangement with the Proprietors, the “ Saturd 
Review’’ is enabled to effer the work on the insta 
mont plan. 

The POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA is a Universal Gazetteer, an 
Atias of the World, a Universal History, a B raphical 
Dictionary, a Commerciai Dictionary, a Pol i Die- 
tionary, a Dictlo of the Sciences, of Philesophy, 
of Theology and Rel glon, of the Fins Arts, of Handle 
crafts ; in a word it is 


A DICTIONARY OF GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Dr. Annandate’s name is a guarantee of the valu f? the 
new Edition. 4 mee 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the ‘ SATURDAY PE 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 
ndon, W.C. ‘ 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with the eight volumes of the New POPULAR 
ENCYCLOP DIA, and the remaining six as published, on account of which I 


enclose initial payment of ss., and agree to pay 10s. per m nth for seventeen months, 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 


School Modelling. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE. 


This beautiful material infuses a new meaning and a fresh delight 
into school methods. It can be used in a score of ways other than 
purely Art Modelling. 


Free Samples and all particulars from 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., Bath. 


PLASTIC METHODS FOR PLASTIC MINDS. 1s. A useful 
Book on Modelling for Young Teachers. From all Booksellers. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
FOR TEACHERS. 


FOR CASH OR DEFERRED PAYMENTS (1, 2, or 3 Years). 


BEST QUALITY. 
LOW PRICES. 
FREE LIFE ASSURANCE. 


RODNEY & Co., Ltd. 


(Associated with the Educational Supply Association), 


Offer members of the SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION the means of ob- 
taining sound, reliable, and artistic Furniture (whether for Cash or 
Credit) on exceptionally advantageous terms. 


Ropney & Co. have been established to supply Teachers with Household Furniture 
and other Requisites at Wholesale Prices, in the same way as the Educational 
Supply Association supplies them with General School Material. The want of 
such a firm has been long felt—a firm with whom teachers may do business with 
every confidence — thus avoiding the excessive charges but too often made, and 
the unscrupulous methods of business but too often pursued, by many of the ad- 
vertising Furniture houses. 

Ropnev & Co.'s connexion with the Educational Supply Association will, it is 
thought, be sufficient guarantee of their superior methods of doing business. One 
price only charged, the Cash purchaser having a liberal allowance made him for 
immediate payment, and the Credit purchaser being charged only a reasonable 
rate of interest for the convenience afforded him. 


FREE LIFE ASSURANCE (To Credit Customers) covering Un id Instal- 


ments in the event of Death. 


RODNEY & CO.’S 


POPULAR AND UNIQUE SYSTEM OF FURNISHING 


Is fally described in a Booklet which may be had post free on appli- 
cation to the MANAGER, 


RODNEY & CO0., Ltd., 45 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.G. 
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other disturbing sensation, had little power over the well-braced nerves, 
and healthy flow of the blood ; and what bitterness might yet fasten on 
them was soon boxed or raced out of a boy, and spun or woven out of 
a girl, or danced out of both. 


By ** FRACHT.” 

Or il y avait un autre genre de beauté, à laquelle, comme ils cons- 
tataient, ils ne pouvaient atteindre qu'à force de peine, et que, lorsqu’on 
Pavait complétement atteinte, paraissait plus excellente que tout ce 
charme sauvage—a savoir, la beauté de la figure et de la forme 
humaines. IIs’s’apercevaient que cette beauté n’était à atteindre que 
par exercice continue de la vertue; et elle n’était que plus belle, et 
devant Dieu et devant les hommes, parce qu’elle exigeait ce renonce- 
ment pour y atteindre. Ils s’appliquaient donc à l'obtenir; et, apres 
Pavoir obtenue, ils lui consacraient la première place dans leur pensée, 
la rehaussant de leur mieux de beaux atours. Or, une fois qu'ils 
s’étaient donné cette beauté pour but, ils se trouvaient contraints à 
passer leurs vies dans de simples exercices et des occupations réglćes. 
Comme ils vivaient d'une vie saine, ne se mettant point en fièvre, ni 
par le jeûne, ni par la gourmandise, se tenant constamment en plein 
air, pétris d’entrain et de vigueur, ils devenaient invulnérables à tout 
assaut de morbide émotion. L’amour malheureuse, l'ambition frustrée, 
abattement de l’ame, ainsi que toute autre sensation troublante, 
tout cela mavait pas de prise sur leurs nerfs forts et leur circulation 
normale ; et toute amertume qui pût encore s'emparer d'eux trouvait 
promptement son correctif, chez les garçons soit dans la boxe ou dans la 
course, chez les filles dans le rouet ou dans le métier, et dans la danse 
pour les deux. 


We classify the 151 versions received as follows :— 

First Class.—Nessko, N. or M., Qui Sçait, L.C.C., Chemineau, 
Fracht, Posa, B.W.H., Peashooter. 

Second Class.—Nunquam infelix, E. E.C., Milon, Rabroc, H.J.J.K., 
Miggs, 509, Day Dawn, A.G. F., Wulfruna, Deauville, Gothicus, Wild 
Olive, Carnbhren, Nectarine, Primrose, Cruche, Rantendelein, Chingle- 
put, Yeast, Hibernia, Erin, Phra, M.M.M., Tchichi, Menevia, Owle- 
glass, Ergela, Egea, La Reine Margot, Cymro, 100,000, Isa. Heb., 
Thasso, Sandra, Minnehaha, Bagheera, Marguérite, R.T.M.R., Victa, 
Tricorne, ? (name omitted), Vlaamsche Meisje. 

Third Class.—Merle, J.J.M.C., Syrtis, Paddy Aylescroft, Ute, J.Y., 
Killarney, N.D., Zoé, X.Y.Z., Jago, Inter. B.Sc., Fortis et Fidelis, 
A.W., Motocyclette, Hiawatha, T.E.M.P., Rajah of Bhong, Hanning- 
ton, Francis, Accipiter, Benevenue, Hashkele, Quien sabe ?, Muddles, 
Snow Flake, Miserrimus, A.H.G., Sirach, Stedye, Recta Certa, 
Veretz, Fénelon, M.P.Q., Chip of the Old Block, Olga von Stena, 
E.N.D.E., Lavengro, E.S.B., Kleeblat, Hausmaus, Madge Patey 
Grierson, Sophia Western, Donegal, Yberg, K.A.B., Gallio, Raté, 
C.C.C., Mac, Ignorance, Edythe, Peasblossom, Cara, M.C.K.K., 
Intermediate Arts, Nemesis, E.T., Denstone, B.C.I., Bella Voce, 
F.M., Crescent, H.M.A., Uneeda. 

Fourth Class.— Ursuline, Colosse, J.D.A., Princess Maud, M.K.P., 
Yorkshireman, Celt, Elise, She, G.E., Mudjekeevis, C.J.T., Apathy, 
Fly, Great Western, Aramis, Emilia, S.M.J.¥., Tulip, Merrybent, 
M.P., Téte Blanche, Porthmere. 

Fifth Class.—Le Noel, Junius Secundus, Hopeful Irish Lass, 
Beginner, Athos, P.T.E., Ruskin, Forsan, Jot, May. 


Farr Copy. 

Mais il y avait une autre sorte de beauté, dont l'acquisition, à leur 
avis, exigeait des efforts, et qui, une fois acquise dans sa plénitude, 
semblait plus radieuse que tout autre charme inculte—la beauté de la 
physionomie et de la forme humaines. Cette beauté, ils sentaient 

won n’y pouvait atteindre que par la pratique continue de la vertu. 
bile était, aux yeux des dieux et aux leurs, d’autant plus parfaite qu’elle 
exigeait labndgatioñ de soi pour y parvenir. Aussi s’efforcaient-ils 
de la réaliser, et, une fois atteinte, ils lui consacraient leurs meilleures 
nsées et la rehaussaient de leur mieux en la parant de beaux atours. 
Mais comme ils en faisaient leur objet, ils devaient passer leur vie à des 
exercices simples et à des occupations soumises à une discipline. Menant 
une vie saine, évitant toute fièvre provoquée soit par le jeúne, soit par 
les exces de table, toujours au grand air, pleins d’entrain et de vigueur 
physique, ils devenaient incapables de toute émotion morbide. L’amour 
malheureux, lambition déçue, l'abattement moral, ou toute autre sen- 
sation troublante, n’avaient que peu d'influence sur leurs nerfs bien 
trempés et sur la circulation regulière de leur sang; et si quelque 
amertume pouvait encore rester en eux, elle était vite chassée, chez les 
jeunes gens, par la lutte et la course, chez les jeunes filles, par le filage 
et le tissage, et chez les uns et les autres par la choristique. 


The competition has not produced much superior work. We give a 
fair copy, which no doubt could be improved upon. It should be 
superfluous to state that Ruskin is writing of the Greeks, but many 
evidently thought that ‘“‘they” in the first sentence referred to 
** Modern Painters.” Such words as Dieu, boxe, &c., are therefore out 
of place. Only two sentences—the first and last—presented much 
difficulty of construction. Not more than one in ten managed the first 

(Continued on page 822.) 
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Twenty Maps to the Series; also 20 Test Maps to correspond. 
Size about 4 by 5 feet. Price 168. each, ipa North America, South America, 
New Zealand, and Ireland, which are 138. each. 


LIST OF THE EXCELSIOR MAPS. 


Hemispheres. Scotland Africa. Ontario. Palestine. 
World, Merc. Ireland. N. America. United States. Australasia. 
British Isles. Europe. 8. America. India Australia. 
England. Asia. Canada. South Africa. New Zealand 
World, Mercator (British Empire Edition). 


BAOCON’S BXCHLSIOR WALL ATLASHS. 
1. Plans, Maps, &c. 12s. 6d. 6. British Colonies. 25s. 
2. Geo aphical Definitions. 12s. 6d. 7. United States. 168a. 
3. England. 17s. 6d. 8. Scripture Geography. 17s. 64d. 
3a. Scotland. 17s. 6d. 9. Asia. 148. 
4. British Isles. 25s. 10. Africa. 17s. 6d. 
5. Europe. 27s. 6d. 11. America. 25s. 


For all Standards and to suit all Schemes. Size, 30 by 40 inches. 


BACON'S MEMORY MAP ATLAS AND THXT 
BOOK (Comsinep). 


Containing 72 Maps and Diagrams bound in cloth, with descriptive Geography facing 
each Map, price 38. Or, in Two Volumes, Part I., Europe; Part tr. Asia, 
Africa, and. America. Price 28. each. 


BAOON’S BRUSH WORK AND DESIGN. 
By FRANK STEELEY. 


Part I,—Containing 115 Elementary Exercises for Beginners with an Introductory 
Chapter on Method of Teaching, Materials, Flat Tinting, the Primary Colours, 
Straight Lines and Dots, &c. Also full Instructions on the Drawing of the 
numerous Brush Forms. Price, bound in boards, cloth backs, 18. 

Part J].—Containing 119 Exercises of Medium Difficulty. Price 18. 6d. 

Part III.—Containing r20 Advanced Exercises. Price 18. 64. 

Complete Volume, price 58.; separate Plates, 1d. each net. 


Detailed Lists and Prospectuses free on application. 


London: @. W. BACON & CO0., Ltd., 127 Strand. 


NINTH EDITION, REVISED. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


ON THE 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


Containing the Theory of Plane Curves, 


with Numerous Examples, 


By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
ON DYNAMICS. 


Containing Applications to Thermo-Dynamics, 
with Numerous Examples. 
By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
AND 
FRANCIS A. TARLETON, Sc.D., LL.D., 


Fellow of Trinity College,‘and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Dublin. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
LONDON, New YORK, AND BOMBAY. 
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( Your SCHOOL PRIZES until you have seen the PRIZE 


BOOKS published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT 
DO NOT BUY SOCIETY of London. They are 


CHEAP, 
B y | ATTRACTIVE, 
DO NOT BUY < | RELIABLE. 
————— All High-Class Booksellers sell them. 
D 0 N 0 T B U y | PRIZE LISTS sent on receipt of post-card addressed to 
RS ee eee ie a nas ee TD | THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


56 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 


Demy Svo, paper covers, 348 pp., with ruled paper at end for notes, price 28. 6d. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., free by post. 
MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES, AND STORIBS. THE 
By FRANCES anp EMILY LORD. CALENDAR 
tter- und Kose-Lieder’ translation by Frances and l 


‘The ‘Mu 
Enily Lord, which has been for many years our principal 
medium for the study of that masterpiece of Froebel’s.’’ 
—THE KINDERGARTEN REVIEW, U.S.A. 


Lemow: WILLIAM Rick a n | The College of Preceptors 
“LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE,” ae SRE 


The Organ of the Phonetic Teachers’ Association (President: Prof. The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licentiate, 
and Associate) are contained cnly in the Calendar. The Calendar for 


W. VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied radne 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed FerordinE S Internati 


system of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 1902 contains all Papers set in 1901. 
Subscriptions are also received by Dr. R. J. LLovp, 49a Goes Street, Liverpool, 
by Dr. A. BAKER, Upper School, Ilewo hb. SSS SS 
Apply to FONETIK, Bour-La-REINE, FRANCE. LonbDOoN: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 
BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWERED. 
KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C 
(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand.) 
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successfully. Those who began with 7/s ¢rouvaient spoiled the sense. 
A larger proportion were able to cope with the last, although such 
renderings as fait boxée on courue hors d'un garcon and chassée par un 
soufflet were common enough. Only five candidates were correct in 
the tense (the imperfect), which should be used throughout. We con- 
sider this a bad mistake. Another common error arose from the 
inability to distinguish between the participle and the gerundive. The 
mistakes in use of words were by far the largest crop. This shows the 
absurdity of the statement so often made by classical scholars, when 
comparing French with Latin, that in translating into French one wants 
merely a dictionary. All the competitors were at liberty to use both 
dictionary and grammar, and many of them have evidently great fluency 
in the use of the language; yet this did not prevent an average of from 
twenty to thirty mistakes in the best versions. Take, for instance, 
“*countenance,” which most rendered figure. Ruskin is contrasting 
acquired beauty, the beauty of expression acquired by leading a regular 
life, with the uncultivated beauty of nature (hence inculte, and not 
sauvage). To render ‘‘ bitterness,” we have amertume, acreté, acrimonie, 
aigreur, acerbité, animosité, sévcrité, &c., but we must only choose one 
of the two first. ‘‘Sight” is not vue. Aux yeux du ciel is not 
French. Genre is incorrect for ‘‘kind.’”’ ‘' Need” must'not be ren- 
dered by avoir besoin. Continuel is not the same as continu. En 
plein air was a universal mistake. ‘‘ Spiritual” has not a religious 
sense. Tous les deux should be les ums et les autres. Une occupation 
cannot be aisciplince. Vêtement does not give the idea of adornment. 
A literal rendering of ‘‘ giving themselves” will not do. 


EXTRA GUINEA PRIZE. 
- A LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE PAPER. 
1. Comment on: ‘‘Carlyle called the City a ‘wen.’” — Daily 
Chronicle leader, November 24. 
2. Re-write the following sentences, with notes on corrections :— 

(a) ‘‘ When a variety of curricula are developed, each branching 
out into special directions, then only, I venture to think, can 
education really help us here.” 

(4) “It would most surely choke and probably nip in the bud 
that young and promising plant of an English school of modern 
languages which is only just beginning to take root and blossom 
on our soil.” 

3- How does Tennyson express euphuistically—a pigeon pie, and 
“ she did not snore” ? 
4. Who called whom ‘‘the ordinary sensual man grandiloquent ” ? 


a A TT TNR 


5- What is the proper meaning of ‘‘ Cui bono?” and ‘‘ The exception 
proves the rule”? 

6. ‘* What if Mignon, and Margaret, and Goetz von Berlichingen 
are alive now, and Dugald Dalgetty and Ivanhoe were to step in at 
that open window by the little garden yonder? Suppose Uncas and 
our noble old Leather Stocking were to glide silent in? Suppose 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis should enter with a noiseless swagger, 
curling their moustaches ? And dearest Amelia Booth, on Uncle Toby’s 
arm; and Tittlebat Titmouse, with his hair dyed green; and all the 
Crummles company of comedians, with the Gil Blas troop; and Sir 
Roger de Coverley ; and the greatest of all crazy gentlemen, the 
Knight of La Mancha, with his blessed squire ?”—Whence the quota- 
tion? Identify the characters, naming work and author. 

7. Who of living authors has made the most by his pen ? 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best transla- 
tion of the Preface to Charles Bonnter’s ‘‘ French Poets of 
the Nineteenth Century” :— 


Tantum juris habet quantum potentia valet.—SPINOZA. 


Les E are ne sont-ce pas fleurs essemées, jetées 4 la volée, que 
le public met a de quelconques boutonniéres, marguerite ou orchidée? 
“ Flat ubi vult ” fut jusqu’ici la devise des Editeurs—race infâme; on 
dirait voir, comme dans le conte d’ Hawthorne, une végétation souffrante, 
avec cet éclat fauve et malade de créatures de serre-chaude. Quelle 
initiative pourtant serait-ce de suivre la séve, la voir se répandre en 
multiples canaux, sous l’impulsion d'un courant—deviné certes, char- 
mant d'autant plus? Ceci comme essai. 

Ni dates, ni détails contingents qui peu importent. Un seul, parmi 
les poètes, a cru devoir fournir son acte de naissance : ‘‘ Ce siècle avait 
deux ans ! ”—IIl reste a l’état civil comme sonorité. Pour d’autres, c'est 
la lignée qui compte, hors du temps et de l’espace historiques : un rayon 
inspiré, une émotion de rythme, les classent dans les spirituelles limites. 
Même de leur ceuvre—pour leur d’Hozier—certains poèmes, deux vers 
parfois, sont manifestes, seuls, anneaux d’une chaine ininterrompue, 
soudée par le frisson du contact. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by December 16, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor,’ THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 781. 


YOUNG FRENCHMAN (20), of 


good family, wishes Residence in an Educa- 
tional Establishment, to acquire knowledge of English 
ways, and would teach French in return for board and 
lodging. Reply to Lyon, c.o. T. B. Browne's Advert- 
ising Offices, 163 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C. 


HOROUGHLY experienced 


, MATRON or MATRON-HOUSEKEEPER 
desires Re-engagement in a Public or high-class 


Teacher's Certificate, 
Hygiene. Cyclist, 


—K. G., Mrs. 
Mall. 
Foreign). List gratis. 


reference. 


Private School. Excellent sick-nurse. Used to large i 
numbers.—Miss Dyer, Corfe, Melton Mowbray, Model, Light and Shade, 
Leicestershire. 


TẸ NGLISH Lady (four and a half | Pall Mall 


years in Germany) desires Post as GERMAN 


AS, GAMES MISTRESS (sie 
Five years’ experience. 


Hooper, 13 Regent Street, near Pall Mall, London. i 
INDERGARTEN MISTRESS. 

— Higher Certificate Froebel. Good at Games. 

Two anda half years’ reference. 


ooper, 13 Regent Street, near Pall 
Many Governesses disengaged (English and 


AX MISTRESS (23).—Four years’ 


Advanced Drawing (Freehand, 


Ablett’s system. Art Teacher's Certificate, S.K. 
or resident.—S. N., Mrs. Hooper, 13 Regent Street, 


RAINED Kindergarten Mistress 


ADY Principal warmly recom- 
Gymnastics. Holds mends her FRENCH MISTRESS. Brevet 
Dancing, Drill, Physiology, Supérieur. One year’s reference. Always cheerful 
ood at all Games.—H. H., Mrs. | and obliging. ome German, Music. Excellent 
Needlework. Fond of Games. — DeEMOISELLE, 


Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. 


RENCH MISTRESS desires Post 

in a large School for Jan . __Prepares suc- 

cessfully for all Examinations. Would also receive 

Pupils or visit them at their residence. Excellent 

testimonials.—Mlle. LANs, 23 Cathcart Road, South 
Kensington, London, S.W. 


Daily or Resident. 


LADY wishes an Engagement in 
January, in a good School, as VICE-PRIN- 
CIPAL (with or without a view to Partnership). Will 
o abroad. Eight years’ experience in Public Schools. 
Certificated subjects: Classics (Newnham College, 
Cambridge), French (Paris), English, Music. Games. 
Address — Miss E. B. Tompsett, Endcliffe, East- 


Antique). 


Perspective, : 
aly 


MTEP (Non-resi Pi preferred), > Visiting requires Post in a School as KINDER- bourne. 
ngagement. Good certificates, experienced teacher 
highly recommended. — Miss CIBLON, 8 Newcastle CARTEN ui A ee MTEP con RAINED KINDERGARTEN 
A stestimonials. Address—Miss A. Moore, Ipswich eol ah Kellan d Cail ail Kin ace 
: > chool; three years Kellan : : 
UNIOR MISTRESS requires Post ih chool (GP D.S: Coa, Northgate otresti garten UBE.. elementary Dravink. Brush Work, 


J for January (Church of England} Five years’ 
experience. Excellent references. Subjects: 
English, French, Drawing, elementary Mathematics, 
Latin, and German.—Miss LEwTHwaits, High School, 


ADY NURSE-MATRON.—Boys’ 
School or School Boarding House. Doctor's 


Music and French, general Form subjects, 
rill, Games, Science and Art Freehand, 


elementar 


Widow. Experienced Needlewoman, &c. Church, | 440; non-resident, £80.—N. L. C., Sunnyside, Spring- 
Daventry. Disengaged Christmas. Seaside, North of England, field Road, Leicester, o ooo 
EUNE FRANCAISE (18 ans), fille | peres Mars Farrwaatume, Northclif School, OYS’ PREPARATORY 


J de Professeur de l'Université, ayant brevet, 
` excellentes références, demande Place au pair, 
voyage payé, dans bonne pension ou famille Anglaise, 
en échange de leçons de Francais. Passerait au 
moins un an. Adresse—Mille. MADELEINE ADAM, 
chez son pére, Professeur au Lycée, Lorient (Mor- 
bihan), France. 


FRANCAIS (18 ans), sachant Alle- 


mand, demande Situation au pair de suite. 
Parfaites références.—A. B., 25 rue Demours, Paris. 


Ko MISTRESS (26).— 


English, Latin, Sciences (L.L.A.)., fluent Ger- 

man, good Music, Singing. Good at Games. Five 

ears’ experience. £45.—C. C., Mrs. Hooper, 13 

egent Street, Pall Mall. Many disengaged. List 
gratis. 


man. Moderate sa 


ain ex 


(native), at 


teacher. Protestant. 


S MUSIC or GERMAN MIS- 
TRESS.—Piano, Violin, Singing, fluent Ger- 
accepted in good School to 
rience.—B. B., Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, 
all Mall. Established 20 years Compton Terrace. 


ESIDENT FRENCH MISTRESS 


present Mistress 
Boarding School, desires Post in School. 
Disengaged at Christmas. Ad- 
dress—Mlle. A., Sandecotes, Parkstone. _ 


ADY, Undergraduate London 


University, experienced in teaching, Musical, 
Languages (four years in Germany), seeks Post in 
Englan or on the Continent, Address— Miss Brown, 
192 Rue de Vaugirard, Paris. 


SCHOOL.—Post as ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
required by experienced, Certificated Teacher. Age 
Good Latin, French, and English, elementary 


25. 
Good testimonials.—X., 123 


Mathematics and Greek. 
Adelaide Road, N.W. 


RT MISTRESS desires further 
Teaching after Christmas. Over three years 

Slade Student. First Class Certificates and Prize for 
Drawing and Painting. Also Ablett’s Teacher-Artist $ 
Certificate. Excellent references. Experience. Many 
S., 15 Tavistock Square, WC o 


in first-class 
Experienced 


successes.—A. D 


NTER. B.A. London desires En- 

gagement as ASSISTANT MISTRESS in 8 

English, Mathematics, Latin, ee 

mentary Brushwork and Drawing. Three years 
experience.—J., 72 Howbury Street, Bedford. 


I 

} 

| 

| 

l 

| 

Swedish t 
Model, Shading, Physiology, and Hygiene. Resident, 
Public School. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW LIST. 


Educational Catalogue post free on application. 


Now Ready. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 
. also Book I., separately, Is. 


Elementary Geometry. 


By W. M. BAKER, M.A., 
Head Master ot the Military and Civil Department of Cheltenham 
: College ; and 


A. A. BOURNE, M.A., 
Head Mathematical Master on the Classical Side at Cheltenham 
College. 


*," A Volume containing the substance of Euclid, Book II., the 
rest of Book III., and Books VI. and XI. is in the press and will be 
published shortly. 


This volume is written on the lines recommended by a Committee of 
the Mathematical Association which was formed at the suggestion of the 
British Association for the purpose of making reforms in the teaching of 
Elementary Mathematics. 


Crown Svo, with or without Answers, 3s. 


Examples in Algebra. 


By C. O. TUCKEY, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse, late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


These Examples are intended to provide a complete course of 
Elementary Algebra for classes in which the book-work is supplied 
by the teacher. 

In the choice of the subjects included in their arrangement the 
recommendations of the Committee on the Teaching of Mathematics 
appointed by the Mathematical Association have been followed 
throughout. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. 
By ALFRED LopGE, M.A., late Fereday Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, Professor of Pure Mathematics at the Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill. With an Introduction 
by Sir OLIVER Lopce, D.Sc., F.R.S., LL.D., Principal of the 
University of Birmingham. 


Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By D. S. Mac- 
NAIR, Ph.D. (Wiirzburg), B.Sc. (London), late Lecturer in 
Chemistry at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
and the East London Technical College. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


KINGSLEHY’S HEROES. Edited, with Notes and Appendixes, 
by A. E. Ronerts, M.A., Classical Scholar of St. Catharine's 


College, Cambridge. With Illustrations and Maps. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL EPISODES. Selected for 
Translation into German, and edited, with English-German Voca- 
bulary and Notes, by ALoys Weiss, Ph.D., Professor of German 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich; President of the 
London Branch of the General German Language Association, &c. 


The extracts forming the text of this volume have been selected from 
recent standard works on the military and naval history of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. Some of the most thrilling episodes 
in British warfare are brought before us in masterly descriptions written 
by leading strategists and well-known professional writers. All matters 
usually discussed in notes have been incorporated in the vocabulary, 
where, besides biographical, historical, and geographical notes, idiom- 
atic expressions are translated, and hints for punctuation, grammatical 
rules, &c., are also given. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


CONFERENCE ON THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 


HELD AT CAMBRIDGE, NOVEMBER 14 AND I6. 


HE following is a full list of the representative members :— 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE: Sir R. C. Jebb, M.P., the 
Rev. Dr. Butler, the Rev. C. A. Pollock, Mr. S. S. F. Fletcher, 
Mr. O. Browning and Dr. J. N. Keynes (Honorary Secretaries 
of the Conference!. UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD: Mr T. H. Warren, 
Mr. P. E. Matheson, Mr. J. Wells, Mr. W. M. Keatinge. UNI- ° 
VERSITY OF DURHAM: the Rev. Dr. Gurney, Dr. Jevons. UNI- 
VERSITY OF Lonnon: Sir A. W. Rücker, Prof. J. Adams, Dr. R. D. 
Roberts. VICTORIA UNIVERSITY: Dr. N. Bodington, Prof. S. 
Alexander, Prof. W. H. Woodward. UNIVERSITY OF WALES: 
Mr. W. Edwards, Prof. F. Spencer. UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM : 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. J. H. Muirhead. HEAD Masters’ CoN- 
FERENCE: the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton, the Rev. G. C. Bell, the 
Rev. Dr. Gray, the Rev. M. G. Glazebrook, the Rev. H. W. Moss, Mr. 
J. S. Phillpotts. INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS : 
Dr. Gow, Mr. J. Easterbrook, Mr. J. J. Findlay, Dr. R. P. Scott, 
the Rev. R. D. Swallow, the Rev. J. Went. COLLEGE OF PRE- 
CEprors: Mr. H. W. Eve, Dr. R. Wormell. TEACHERS’ GUILD OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: Mr. F. Storr. WELSH COUNTY 
SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION: Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas. CONFERENCE 
OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES: the Rev. J. Cremonini. PRIVATE SCHOOLS’ 
ASSOCIATION: the Rev. J. B. Blomfield. ASSOCIATION OF HEAD 
MASTERS OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Mr. E. D. Mansfield. In- 
CORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY 
ScHOOLs: Mr. J. L. Holland. AssOCcIATION OF CouNTY COUNCILS 
IN ENGLAND AND Wares; Mr. A. Anderton, Mr. H. G. Ford- 
ham, the Right Hon. H. Hobhouse, M.P. ASsOCcIATION OF DI- 
RECTORS AND ORGANIZING SECRETARIES FOR TECHNICAL AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION: Mr. A. Keen, Mr. W. Hewitt, Mr. 
J. H. Nicholas. TECHNICAL EDUCATION BOARD OF THE LONDON 
County CounciL: Mr. A. J. Shepheard. l 
In addition, the following gentlemen, not directly representing any 
body, were specially invited by the Committee :—The Right Hon. 
A. H. D. Acland, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, the Rev. W. T. A. Barber, 
the Venerable J. Ingham Brooke (Archdeacon of Halifax), the Hon. 
W. N. Bruce, the Right Hon. Sir J. E. Gorst, M.P., Mr. A. C. Hum- 
phreys-Owen, M.P., Mr. H. Lee-Warner, Prof. J. Perry, Mr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, Mr. G. W. Rundall, Mr. M. E. Sadler, Mr. A. Sidgwick. 


The Vick-CHANCELLOR bade a hearty welcome to the representa- 
tives of Universities, schools, and other public institutions who had 
accepted the invitation of the University. This Conference had been 
first proposed in a letter addressed by Mr. Swallow, the Secretary of the 
Joint Training Committee, to the last Vice-Chancellor, in the June of 
1901. Among those from a distance who had helped to bring this popoa 
to pass he would mention the Head Masters of Marlborough, Haileybury, 
and Chigwell, and Prof. Withers, whose absence from illness all 
would regret. The place of meeting was significant. It was a pledge 
of unity of action, and also a guarantee that they would proceed along 
the narrow path of safe and well considered reform rather than the 
broader road of revolutionary change. The present Conference differed 
in all respects from that convened in 1896 to consider Registration. 
That was large, and passed resolutions ; this was small, and purely 
deliberative, its object being to discuss among experts alternative 
systems of training. The first paper, to be read by Sir R. Jebb, would 
give the history of the movement, and no discussion would follow. 

Sir R. JEBR, after summarizing the antecedents of the Order in 
Council and analyzing the regulations for the Register, proceed to treat 


The Bearing of the Order in Counci! on the Training of Teachers. 


The first point to observe is that, under the Order, training is made 
an absolute condition of registration. This is the first great step 
towards organizing the profession of teaching, and giving it the status 
which is its due. The stringency of the Register not only protects the 
public, but safeguards the position of the teacher; the unity of the 
Register marks the unity of the profession. Registration under the 
Order is voluntary. No penalty, present or prospective, is there 
attached to non-registration. The earlier Registration Bills, promoted 
by associations of teachers and introduced by unofficial members of 
Parliament, usually proposed some penal sanction, to operate after a 
period of grace: e.g., that, after a certain number of years, an un- 
registered teacher should not be able to recover fees by process of law; 
or that he should be ineligible for a post in a secondary school 
recognized by the State. But no Government Bill has yet proposed 
such a sanction. And the fact seems to be that, even now, the vital 
importance of training—the benefit which it can confer even on ‘‘ the 
born teacher ’’—must be more widely and more vividly appreciated, 
both by teachers themselves and by the public, before-a penal sanction 
could wisely be imposed. But is it therefore to be feared that the 
Register will fail from lack of driving power? I do not think so. In 
the first place, it is obvious that there are large numbers of teachers to 
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whom registration will be a great and immediate gain. Then it may 
be expected that, by bd ead as the meaning of the Register comes to 
be generally understood, the force of example and the pressure of in- 
telligent opinion will exercise a strong influence in favour of registration. 
From schemes recently published or passed by the Board of Education 
it would appear that the Board is disposed to require that in future the 
head master or head mistress of a school for which the Board makes 
a scheme shall be registered in Column B. Moreover it is likely that 
some of the new Local Authorities for Education may make the same 
requirement in regard to some of the schools aided by them. Such 
measures will doubtless have their effect. A good deal, however, will 
BET depend on the course adopted in the next few months by the 
ead masters and assistant masters of secondary schools of every type. 
It rests with them to render a far-reaching service to education by giving 
the support of their names to the new Register. In conclusion, I would 
briefly touch on one point of great interest. The Order in Council 
contains the first express recognition of the ‘* student-teacher ” (Regula- 
tion 3 (2)]. No official definition of a student-teacher has yet been 
given, but he appears in the Order as a person who is Studying the 
practice of education by teaching, ‘ under supervision,” ina recognized 
secondary school. Here the student-teacher system makes its official 
début as a regular and organized method, which may be employed as an 
alternative to residence at a University or at a training college. The 
two methods are to be in concurrent use. How far can they be combined ; 
or on what terms should they be adjusted to each other? These are 
points which fall within the scope of a discussion which we are pro- 
mised to-day. And I would venture to suggest two other questions. 
(1) Ought the student-teacher to be a graduate? (2) How should we 
interpret the ‘‘ supervision” under which he is to work? Is it to be 
internal only—z.e., exercised by the staff of the secondary school itself ? 
Or is it to be (in part, at least) external : e.g., is a master of method 
from a training college to visit the school occasionally, for the purpose 
of ae sa the gear a E is doing his work ? These are a few 
points out of many on which the opinions of th 
Conference would be of great value 3 a a 


Alternative System of Training.—(a) By a Course at a University. 
_ The following paper, by Mr. ARTHUR SIDGWICK, we give in full, as 
it cannot be condensed :— 

The questions which I have been asked to treat are two—both 
severely practical: (1) Should training be taken necessarily as a post- 


graduate course, or may it be concurrent with studies for a degree ? 


(2) How are the difficulties of practice to be met? I had better say at 
once that since we established the system of teachers’ training 
(secondary) at Oxford in 1897 I have been a member of the Managing 
Committee, and have been in constant communication with the 
teachers—especially Mr. Keatinge, with whom I have discussed 
the points treated in this paper. I have also had pupils who took 
the course ; and I have examined five times for the University Diploma 
in Education. In the following remarks I confine myself to Oxford. 
(1) My answer to the first question is that ŝ» itself, and putting dith- 
culties of time and expense aside, the post-graduate non-concurrent course 
is preferable. But the cases of different men seem to suggest different 
practical solutions : and I should strongly urge that hard and fast rules 
should be at present, as far as possible, avoided. The ex perience 

though valuable, is not of long standing, and it would be a mistake by 
ill-considered rules to discourage candidates. More experience is 
wanted before rigid rules can be wisely made. Let us consider some 
of the cases that occur at Oxford. (a) There is the Honour man of the 
better type, scholar of his college, takes Honours both in Mods. and 
Finals, the latter in seven terms. His college has a hold on him: the 
tutors are exacting ; the subject is very large. He simply would not be 
permitted to take the training course (if seriously pursued) concurrently 
with the Lit. Hum. course. He has not the time: as it is, the Lit. 
Hum. candidate who does his best is hard pressed. (4) There is the 
industrious man of fair intelligence who has taken Honour Mods. 

and but for the need of training might have proceeded to a Final 
Honour School. He has not the funds to stay up five years (for it 
must be remembered that, if Honours be taken both at Mods. and 
Finals, the course is four years, and the extra training year would make 
it five), Under this financial pressure it is better for this man to take 
a Pass degree (as he has already got his school-teaching qualification 
by his Class in Mods.) and take the training course concurrently with 
his last year’s reading for the schools. Without undue pressure he can 
do justice to both studies. (c) There is also another type of man, who 
is intermediate between these two: he is bound to take a Final Honour 
course, as his abilities suggest and his prospects require ; yet he simply 
cannot afford the fifth year. He must be trained; and the two courses 
therefore must be concurrent. The sacrifice he makes is that his 
Honours may suffer: he has to be content with a lower class. But 
it would be very hard to force such a man to choose between a Pass 
degree and the sacrifice of his chosen profession. It may be remarked 
that, even where concurrence is imposed (by regulation or individual 
circurnstances), it is desirable that it should be to some „extent elastic— 
?.é., that the minimum number of hours required should be small 2 
full term, but that these should be supplemented by a sullicient amount 


of additional work in vacation, the time being specified, and the work 
out of full term being given entirely to training. The Oxford Delegacy 
which administers the Secondary Training Scheme has assented to this 
sort of arrangement being tried. 

(2) Zhe se esi of Practice. —Apart from the questions dealt with 
above, the difficulties of practice are all connected with the available 
supply of schools or classes to be taught by the students, whether 
regularly as part of a course, or occasionally for ‘‘ criticism ” lessons, 
or by the instructor sometimes (if he wish) in the presence of the 
students as a demonstration lesson. (a) The first difficulty concerns 
the number of the schools available. Oxford is fairly well supplied 
with secondary schools of different sorts. Besides private schools, few 
and small, there are two large and successful high schools, one for boys, 
and one for girls, three schools attached to colleges with musica 
foundations and two good preparatories for boys. The training centre 
cannot at present count on getting permission to use all the available 
schools. There are also, of course, the primary schools, both Board 
and voluntary, and a technical school under the County Council. 
With the comparatively small number of students that we have had, 
the school-supply has hitherto been sufficient. With a considerable 
increase in the students, the schools would no longer suffice. Under 
the Statute now in force, the Delegacy will be able in the last resort 
to establish a school themselves; though such an institution, com- 
peting with existing schools, would not be without difficulties of its 
own. The students mus! witness teaching in secondary schools; and 
some kind of demonstration school will in the near future be required 
for the training centre. (b) The second difficulty concerns the status 
of the schools. At first it would not have been wise to make much use of 
the primary schools for secondary training : for there were many sus- 
ceptibilities and misgivings to consider. llege tutors were many of 
them doubtful about the scheme; students were themselves public 
schoolmen ; head masters naturally preferred men trained by teaching 
boys of the same class as they would afterwards have to deal with. 
Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly the case that for certain parts of the 
secondary training the primary schools can be very useful. For ex- 
ample, certain points of method, dealt with by the instructor in the 
course of his lectures, can be well illustrated by a demonstration given 
to a class drawn from a public elementary school. Or, again, when a 
student is at the stage where it is essential for him to learn coolness 
and confidence in holding and handling his boys, an elementary class 
may be quite first-rate material for the purpose. For the early stages 
of practice elementary schools are probably the best. (c) The third 
point concerns the area of schools to be used for training. There is 
no inherent reason why only such schools as are in the town where the 
centre ts should be considered available. It would be very much better 
if the centre could work hand in hand with a large circle of schools 
beyond the limits of the town. Of course for many purposes distance 
would be a bar: but visits might be paid occasionally, demonstrations 
held, practice lessons given, to the outlying schools. To see a variety 
of kinds of school is an unmixed benefit to the students; and these 
schools themselves would be benefited by being brought into touch 
with the training centre. It has been found the best arrangement that 
the students should visit the schools for a certain period during that 
part of the training time which falls outside the University term. 
(d) The last point concerns subsidies to the schools which are used. 
It is obviously equitable that the convenience of being allowed to use 
the schools should be paid for. The arrangements cause trouble and 
a certain dislocation of routine to the schools. It is on every ground 
desirable, and necessary to the success of the arrangement, that the 
master should be present at lessons given by a novice. It may even 
happen that he may have to take the class out of the hand of a 
student not up to the work ; or give the lesson over again after he has 
gone. The time saved by the student taking the lesson is on the whole 


a set-off to these extra liabilities, but not a complete equivalent. It is. 


just that a fee should be paid. 


The discussion was opened by Mr. O. BROWNING. He agreed that 
in the great majority of cases the training should be post-graduate, but 
the Oxford and Cambridge Day Training Colleges did manage success- 
fully to combine training with a degree. With undergraduates a year’s 
training might not be sufficient. The essential parts of training were: 
(1) the theory, history, and conduct of education. This part was best 
given at the Universities ; at schools competent instructors could not be 
found. (2) Criticism, model, and visiting lessons. At Cambridge 
criticism lessons were given once or twice a week, and each term a 
student had a week’s teaching under supervision in an attached school. 
For this purpose schools as far removed as Bedford had been used. 
Practical training had two objects in view—discipline and the art of im- 
parting knowledge. At the beginning nearly all teachers committed 
gaucheries which were fatal to discipline, and in instruction they 
attempted too much or too little—either lectured or did nothing but 
question. Neophytes were often incompetent to take a class at all, and 
had to begin learning to teach with a small number of selected boys. 
The head masters of secondary schools were naturally unwilling to 
admit student-teachers until fully competent. For various reasons, too 
long to state, the same difficulties did not occur with elementary or 
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higher-grade schools. Therefore training could be carried out satis- 
factorily only when both primary and secondary schools were available. 
The Universities, and the Universities alone, could satisfy this double 
condition. Mr. P. A. Barnett had said that the association of primary 
and secondary students in the technical work of training was most 
profitable for both bodies, and this opinion was borne out by the 
experience of the Cambridge Training College. 

Mr. H. W. EvE urged that post-graduate study was a counsel of 
perfection, and that for the bulk of intending teachers, on the score of 
expense, training must be concurrent with preparation for a degree. 
Further, men after taking a degree were tired of being taught and loth 
to continue iz statu pupiiiari. As it was, many men enter on their 
profession with an inadequate knowledge of the rudimentary subjects 
they will have to teach. At the risk of incurring the penalties of 
scandalum magnatum, he would venture even to surmise that some 
members of that august body the Head Masters’ Conference were not 
capable of imparting the elements of arithmetic and geography to a 
junior class. He urged, therefore, that men destined for schoolmasters 
who were not within the range of a First Class in Finals should take a 
Tripos in their second year, and devote their third year mainly to 
training. 

. Mr. W. M. KEATINGE bore out Mr. Eve’s remarks on the need of 
instructing candidates in elementary subjects. At Oxford they had 
made arrangements for a systematized course of school geography. He 
believed strongly in the use of elementary schools as practising schools 
for secondary teachers. In the first stage of apprenticeship he pre- 
ferred them tosecondary schools. The first difficulty of young teachers 
was order, and with a primary class it was a case of sink or swim. If 
the teacher could not command attention, his failure was at once self- 
evident, but in a well disciplined secondary school this need not be the 
case. On the other Hand: he did not believe in the mixing up of 
primary and secondary candidates. At Oxford he had had some primary 
students, but had not found them a helpful element. The manner 
va rk a subjects was not the same in a primary and a secondary 

ool. 

Mr. W. JENKYN THOMAS complained that in Wales secondary 
training was wholly subordinated to primary. In their University 
colleges they wanted as trainers men who had personal knowledge of 
-secondary schools, and in determining the certificates of training the 
head masters of the schools in which the candidates had practised should 
be consulted. 

Mr. J. J. FINDLAY reminded the Conference of the report of the 
Joint Training Committee, which was unanimously in favour of post- 
graduate training. One of the speeches by a signatory of that report 
seemed to him hardly consistent. He thought that, if a man could only 
devote two years to University studies, he had better enter the Day 
Training College. He did not believe in picking up the elements of 
geography or history or English by a casual course of lectures. If a 
man was going to teach these subjects, he ought to devote himself to 
their study. Nor had sufficient reason been shown for locating training 
colleges solely at the Universities. As far as Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. 
Keatinge had shown, the whole of the work now done at Oxford and 
Cambridge might be done equally well in any large town. The only 
feason why the Universities should be preferred was for the study of 
the theory; but at present Oxford and Cambridge did not believe in 
the theory of education. The fact was that at present we had no theory 
of education ; and therefore training must at present be centred in the 
practical work, and theory must be gradually evolved from practice. 

Mr. S. S. FLETCHER said that, if the Register of Teachers was going 
to be a reality, and not a farce, students would have to give their full 
time to training, and not divide it between training and general educa- 
tion. As it was, at Cambridge primary teachers put in three years, 
and secondary teachers one year,of partial training. Theory and practice 
must.go hand in hand. The Engineering Department at Cambridge 
furnished an exact parallel. There was no essential distinction between 
the teaching of primary and secondary schools; between the higher- 
grade school and the lower grammar school there was a vanishing line 
of demarcation. There could be no difference of methods or manipula- 
tion of subjects. 

Prof. JOHN ADAMS agreed with Mr. FINDLAY that every teacher, 
whether of English or arithmetic, should be a master in his own sub- 
ject. In Scotland the concurrence of University and training work was 
complete, and he much regretted it. As to the theory of education, 
Fi work was being done in Germany, and to a less degree in the 

nited States, and England was making a beginning. 

Prof. MUIRHEAD said that in Birmingham, too, the chief difficulty 
that trainers felt was that their work had to be carried on simul- 
taneously with the work for an ordinary degree. He hoped that the 
Conference would not give its authority to the separation of primary 
and secondary training. He deprecated the remuneration cf teachers 
whose schools were used for practice ; masters should not require extra 
pay for performing a public service. 

e Rev. W. T. A. BARBER said that the Register, when it came into 
full force, would remove many of their difficulties as to training. Now 
the head master had to walk cautiously and consider the susceptibilities 
both of parents and of his staff before admitting apprentices to take 


part in the work. Untrained masters were very shy of allowing out- 
siders to see their teaching. When all registered teachers were ex vi 
termini trained this obstacle would disappear. ; ; 

Mr. T. H. WARREN said that at Oxford a large and increasing 
number of students—especially in History and English Literature—tvok 
their final schools at the end of their third year, and these students 
could well afford to give a fourth year to training. Schoolmasters 
should not go out less well prepared for their work than those in other 
professions. 


The Advisability of Establishing Courses of Training at Non- University | 


Residential Training Colleges for Secondary-School Masters. 


In the absence of Mr. P. A. BARNETT his paper was read by Mr. O. 
BROWNING. It might be summarized in Punch fashion by one word, 
“Don’t!” Such colleges are of value for women who have not en- 
joyed the common life of a University, but the training colleges for 
primary teachers are pessimi exempli as hot-beds of narrow techni- 
cality, caste, and clique. It would seem, therefore, to be most un- 
desirable that any sort of secondary training college for men should be 
established outside of the control and direct influence of the Uni- 
versities, or at least of a great central public department, which (how- 
ever imperfectly) might set up a University standard. On all grounds 
it would seem to be necessary that no training college for teachers, 
particularly for men, and, of all men, for men intended to work in 
secondary schools, should be established out of direct connexion with 
Universities. If they stand as seminaries by themselves, training 
colleges will certainly breed professional tricks and pedantries, and will 
be the less sensitive to general intellectual life and advance. 


Training by a period oj} Probation as a Teacher at a Recognized 
Secondary School. 


In opening the discussion, Canon LYTTELTON asked leave to amend 
the title—for ‘* probation ” read ‘‘student-teachership.” He narrated 
an experiment he had made for two years at Haileybury. He had 

icked out a promising applicant, and had given him board and lodging 
kee, in return for which the student took seven lessons a week. ith 


regard to supervision, he had himself looked in often enough to see that | 


things were going right in the class-room in matters of discipline, and 
the student was in close correspondence with Mr. Iliffe, the Master of 
Method in the Cambridge Training College, who came down twice in 
the term and heard lessons. He had had in all three students on a 
similar footing. But such an arrangement could not be made a pre- 
cedent; student-teachers in the future would have to pay. The 
temptation to assistant masters to devolve their work on the student- 
teacher might be obviated by charging to the form master a fee of 
5s. for every lesson so taken. Two terms should be a minimum for the 
student-teachership, and, as the lesser of two evils, he would rather see 
the training college course curtailed. As to supervision from outside, 
that was a point that would be seriously discussed by the Consultative 
Committee. He hoped that nothing would be said likely to lead to 
the shortening of a candidate’s general studies. They were not at 
present overstocked with intellectual enthusiasm in public schools, and, 
though training might do much, it could not supply or supersede the 
culture given by a full University course. The supply of masters was 
dwindling, and we must be careful to do nothing that would tend still 
further to reduce it. A student-teachership would be far more attractive 
to a graduate than a residential college. The system could be extended 
all over the country, and in his opinion it was the best adapted to meet 
our present needs. 

A paper prepared by Dr. Gow was, in his absence, read by the Rev. 
R. D. SWALLow. He would not presume to criticize the Universities 
and University colleges which had started training departments. 
Training might be prohtable, but he insisted that it was of the highest 
importance that men should be able to enter the profession by a short 
cut. It was essential that the teaching profession should contain men 
of learning, ability, and (he would venture to add) of gentle breeding. 
Even as it was, men of the best degrees were drawn off to the Civil 
Service. The scholastic profession differed from others in that it 
required a high degree of physical vigour. In schoolmastering the 
wisdom that came with years was at a discount. What in a cleric was 
a grace—to be bald, bent, and grizzled—was counted a disgrace or an 
actual disqualification in a schoolmaster. Many were tempted to enter 
the profession by the prospect of a decent, immediate salary, but the 
pay, though fair for a ¢2r7o, was bad for a veteran. They might find 
guidance in the clerical profession. There was hardly a cleric of 
eminence who had not obtained Orders in virtue of a college fellowship. 
If all candidates for Orders had to pass through a seminary, the Church 
would be depleted of intellect. As to student-teachers, he held that 
head masters would not be competent to certify their ability to teach. 
The best head masters had their hands already full and would not take 
upon themselves the extra responsibility. On what principle were 
heads of training colleges and masters of method appointed? Was it 
nut on their supposed ability to teach? Had not head masters the 
same qualifications? Was there any need for a fifth wheel to the coach ? 
A head master saw an assistant at his best, as would an inspector of 
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method, but also at his worst. He could dismiss for incompetence 
after appointment ; why not also before ? b 

Mr. J. EASTERBROOK said that some thirty years ago, when training 
was advocated on theoretical grounds, there might have been some 
excuse for the scepticism of head masters ; now that it had been put 
into practice, there was none. The head masters of schools represented at 
the Head Masters’ Conference did not consider it part of their duty to see 
that their assistants could teach. They preferred to give them a free hand 
and judge only by results. He was not suggesting that this trust was 
abused. Young masters, he believed, were, as a.rule, enthusiasts in 
their work, but their zeal was rarely according to knowledge. He 
represented a very different class of school—a large day school of the 
middle-class type, and head masters like himself were convinced of the 
need of training. His predilection was for a training college under a 
principal who had had wide and varied experience as a master. The 
elementary training college and the pupil-teacher system were danger- 
signals to show them what to avoid. A training college on a sounder 
basis had been started by the London County Council, and secondary 
students would be admitted to it in January. As to student- 
teachers, he would enter two provisoes. They should not be reckoned 
on the strength of the school—that was essential—and they should not 
be left to a visiting master of method. A man might give a very good 
show lesson and be a very bad master. If a year of probation be re- 
quired of intending masters, salaries must Improve. 

Mr. J. S. PHILLPOTTS urged that, as the Civil Service now skims the 
cream of Honour men, we must lay no new burdens on teaching candi- 
dates. They should be allowed to combine their training with paid 
work in schools. Instruction should be given them partly by a visit- 
ing master of method, partly by a senior member of the staff. Existing 
methods of teaching wanted overhauling, and that would be done if 
there were one upholder of training on the staff. The school must 
prove to the Board of Education that it is suitable, and the student 
would have to pass for a diploma at the end of his time. 


Mr. A. SIpGWICK desired to assure Mr. Findlay that he had not : the central subject. 


left his first faith, but still adhered to post-graduate training. But he 
thought that at this initial stage such arrangements should be made as 
to secure the maximum of students with the minimum of interference 
with the regular University course. If Mr. Lyttelton’s course of 
student-teachership could be made of universal application, they would 
secure an ideal training, but ordinary head masters of secondary schools 
could not compete with professional trainers. Mr. Findlay asked them 
to accept a system of piecemeal, insufficient, and one-sided training in 
place of a well thought-out system conducted by University experts. 
He read a letter he had received from a head master of ten years’ stand- 


ing, who had passed through the Oxford course and taken the diploma. — 


His correspondent said : ‘f I would not have missed the course for any- 
thing. It taught me to regard things from the point of view of the 
child, and not of the coming examination.” 

Dr. WORMELL urged that the stage of student-teacher should be 
a starting, in order that there might be a wide selection among candi- 
dates for teaching. That was the great merit of the pupil-teacher 
system: the choice lay with the head master, and his selection was 
abundantly justitied by the successful careers of those thus chosen. 
some of them went on to Oxford and Cambridge ; many more con- 
tinued their studies at the University of London, that alma mater of 
the poor. 

Sir A. W. RUCKER described the system adopted by the Royal 
College of Science. There the best of the students were selected as 
assistant teachers in the laboratory. After two years they acted as 
demonstrators under the supervising demonstrator. They had to pre- 
pare a course of lectures looked over and corrected by the professor 
and then to deliver this course in a school of science. Use was made 
of the departmental inspectors to hear and report on lessons thus given. 
Once in two years each of the professors gave a course of lectures on 
the art of teaching his special subject. Lastly, the pick of these 
students were allowed to lecture in the college itself. He doubted 
whether any training so thorough and systematic could be given in an 
ordinary school. 

The Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK doubted how Mr. Lyttelton’s experi- 
ment would work on a larger scale. According to a scheme that 
had been circulated he should have twelve student-teachers assigned to 
him, and he could not help recalling the words of Edward Thring: 
“Six student-teachers, six ignorant young critics.” One ignorant 
young man might learn a good deal, but his batch of twelve, with 
separate time-tables, would be sure to herd together. Suppose them 
third class men whose main interest was athletics: what would be 
their ordinary topic of conversation ? He should support such a system 
only if tried as an alternative and very carefully guarded against 
abuses. 

Mr. ARTHUR ACLAND said they had reached the point where they 
could see that those who might have wrecked the scheme of registration 
showed by their presence that they wanted to make the Register a 
success. He agreed with what had fallen from Mr. Glazebrook, and 
the Consultative Committee would take account of his suggestions 
before recognizing schools for the purpose of training. The Universities 
would have to make much larger provision than they had yet made, and 


engage much abler men inthe work. They were only at the beginning 
of the subject. The older Universities must find money to pay the 
leaders of the profession to become professors of education, second to 
none in authority. In laying down the conditions of the Order in 
Council for Registration the Consultative Committee were well aware 
that they were opening the door to second—he would almost say third 
or fourth—rate teachers ; but the Order was provisional, and after four 
years a higher standard would be required. He had no doubt himself 
that eventually training should be post-graduate. The County Councils 
would be able to hasten this consummation by helping University 
students in their fourth year with scholarships. 

Mr. KEATINGE said that head masters had not yet realized what a 
well organized course of training meant. In preparation for the Con- 
ference he had consulted old pupils of his, now masters in public 
schools, but their answers were so uncomplimentary to the head masters 
under whom they were serving that he could not bring himself to read 
them out. He must protest against the suggestion that the theoretical 
training should be given at the University and the practical training at 
schools. So long as the two were concurrent, and there was lots of 
both, he cared not greatly where it was done. ; 

The Rev. J. B. BLOMFIELD said that among head masters of private 
schools there was a unanimous preference for student-teachers as 
against training colleges. , 

Mr. M. E. SADLER said the problem of training masters in English 
secondary schools was exceptional. The best in these schools was 
associated with practice, not with theory; it was to be gathered, not 
from treatises; it came out partly in conversation ; it was an atmo- 
sphere that must be breathed. Therefore student-teachership was an 
essential part of training ; but it should not be allowed to be the only 
part, for these reasons :—(1) The tradition of English secondary schools 
was literary, but we were on the edge of a great change. Manual 
training was destined to play a great part in the future. Therefore our 
leaders ought to be brought into contact with what before long will be 
(2) Training will encourage in candidates a sense 
of professional unity and solidarity such as is found among German 
teachers. (3) We want to encourage in candidates a much keener 
sense of the obligation to meet social needs by reformed curricula 
adapted to the times. We must have in our higher secondary schools, 
as we have had in the past, the very best men. Therefore, let us set 
before ourselves a high aim and insist.on a high standard both of liberal 
and of technical education. 

Sir OLIVER LODGE summed up the results of the Conference as far 
as it had gone :—(1) The training of teachers is a necessity, to be 
secured, if needful, by State compulsion. (2) A great part of the 
training for primary and secondary teachers is common to both, and 
the first stage is even better taken in primary schools. (3) But there 
is a fresh series of problems for the secondary teacher not yet solved. 
(4) Training colleges should not be isolated, but associated with a 
University. (5) Training should never be regarded as a substitute for 
the learning of subjects. /6) A further year of student-teachership is 
necessary for masters in residential public schools. 


SECOND DAY. 


The Conference held its second session on Saturday, at 10 a.m. 
A paper wasread by the Rev. G. C. BELL on 


Training by the combination of Training at a University with a period 
of Probation as a Teacher at a Secondary School, 


The object of the paper was to urge the Board of Education so to 
modify the Order in Council as to allow candidates to divide the year 
between these two methods instead of presenting them as alternatives. 
This might not be considered an ideal plan, but it was a compromise well 
suited to meet present conditions. The profession was at present ata 
discount ; and, further, some head masters, and many assistant masters, 
regarded schemes of training with lukewarmness, scepticism, or eyen 
hostility. If his proposal were accepted, such critics or opponents 
might be conciliated ; otherwise they might stand aloof from a Register 
which imposed training, and so wreck the whole scheme. In favour of 
his proposal he urged :— 

I. Capable witnesses before the Bryce Commission agreed that some 
actual experience of school work was the best way of preparing a 
candidate to accept and profit by the training college. 

2. Such experience would be more attractive to men who have just 
gone through the strain of preparation for a degree. ; 

3. Without such experience, a solid year at a training college might 
tend to develop priggishness and pedantry. It was one thing to pass 
the test of criticism lessons, another to maintain discipline when con- 
fronted with twenty-five lively boys in an isolated class-room. Technical 
training has often proved abortive because the candidate has not 
previously been forced to recognize his own needs and deficiencies. 

4. Schools differ widely in character, and it were well that each intend- 
ing master should have had experience of the type of school in which he 
will be employed. i 

On the other hand, student-teachership alone would not suffice to 
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give the technical preparation of a training college; and there was the 
danger that student-teachers might be exploited by employers who 
desired cheap labour. Even the better sort of head masters were 
rarely competent to give effective training, nor had they the time; and 
the supervision of a visiting master of method must be casual and inter- 
mittent. 

Again, a student-teacher who spent his whole year in school was likely 
to be enured to the defective methods of science and modern language 
teaching that now prevailed. 

To pass to details. If the year were divided, there were strong 
reasons for assigning the first term of it, and no more, to student- 
teachership. As to the conditions of the student-teacher’s work, the 
head master may give general supervision, but he must delegate a 
member of his staff to act as adviser and tutor. If student-teachers 
came for only one term, a large school might receive four or five in the 
year, if these were distributed among the several departments. But 
such internal supervision cannot be adequate, and the services of a 
master of method must be retained. 

The Joint Committee on the Training of Teachers estimated the 
cost of a training course, exclusive of residence, at £30 a year. A 
third of this would be a meagre fee for the master of method and the 
advising member ot the staff, who must be likewise remunerated. But, 
if the student-teacher were receiving his maintenance free, or at a low 
cost, he might well afford to pay more than £10, and he might be sub- 
sidized by the Local Authority. 

The proposed partition of the year might be objected to on the 
ground that two terms are not sufficient for the many subjects that have 
to be dealt with in a training course : experts have said that not less 
than thirty weeks are required for this purpose. If that is so, an 
obvious solution of the difficulty would be the following. The scheme 
of the Board of Education demands two years : one of student-teacher- 
ship or training, one of *‘ probation.” Let these two years be other- 
wise divided thus: one term of student-teachership followed by a year 
at a training course; the twe terms that remain would be quite 
sufficient to test the work of a ‘* probationer ” and ascertain whether 
he was fit to receive the final diploma. 

A proposal has been made, and influentially supported, that not 
only may the whole of the first year of training be spent as student- 
teacher at a recognized school simply under the supervision of the 
head master and his staff; but also that graduates may be allowed to 
reckon the second year (or year of probation) as running concurrently 
with the first. There is no doubt something to be said for this pro- 
posal on economical grounds: but its adoption will be deprecated by 
those who agree with the drastic criticism that ‘‘ apprenticeship, or 
the system of student-teachers, as Attherto practised in England, must 
be pronounced more or less of an imposture.” (‘* National Education,” 


page 66, 1901.) 


Mr. GLAZERROOK was called upon, in the absence of Dr. Gray, and 
said that he was wholly in accord with Mr. Bell’s proposal, but ventured 
to offer one or two supplementary remarks. It was apt to be forgotten 
that there was a wide difference between a voluntary and a compulsory 
system. Hitherto training had been given only to young men who were 
sensible of their need, and therefore docile. It would be hard to con- 
vince the mass of candidates for masterships that they needed any 
training, especially in a country where every man thought himself pro- 
vided with innate ideas of education. Todo this they must have the 
discipline of failure, and nowhere was that lesson so clearly driven home 
as in school. Secondly, they must have the discipline of comparison by 
listening to lessons given by past-masters in the art. It was sometimes 
urged that a young master could not do better than continue the dis- 
cipline that was so good for him at school. But there was the obvious 
danger that a young man, with the best intentions, tended to become 
the creature of his own failures. Far better for him to go right away to 
a different atmosphere, familiarize himself with new methods, and thus 
give himself time for unconscious cerebration. Then they were con- 
fronted with the ditticulty how to get masters with knowledge and with 
time to give systematic training. The majority of public-school masters 
did not seriously believe in training. He himself had a profound con- 
viction of the value of systematic training. He had examined for two 
years at Oxford at the School of Pedagogy, and had been struck by the 
obvious eftect of thought and reading on the work of candidates. They 
knew much more of their profession than he had known at the end of 
five years of empirical struggle. He thought that too much emphasis 
had been laid yesterday on the practical side of training. What they 
most needed was to bring out the intellectual side—a large and liberal 
view ofa science dealing with human souls, which was more readily 
accepted and entertained in a University. 

Mr. P. E. MATHESON said it would be a great mistake if at this 
stage the University were to attempt to construct a Final School of 
Pedagogy. The science of education was still in its cradle. Whether 
University training or school apprenticeship should come first might 
well be left an open question. They were at the outset of a new 
experiment, and the more elasticity the better. As with the training 
of officers for the Army, they wanted variety, elasticity, and freedom. 

Mr. WOODWARD said that head masters failed as yet to realize the 
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content of training. First must come the historical and scientific aspect 
of education as a whole (a University subject), and then experience in 
handling the materials of instruction. 

Mr. KEATINGE said that Oxford granted no diploma till after the 
candidate had had a period in school, and satisfied not only the Univer- 
sity authorities, but the head master under whom he had served. At 
Oxford the candidates had two periods of two weeks of actual class 
teaching. 

Mr. FORDHAM, as a County Councillor, asked for guidance from the 
Conference as to how they could best further the teaching of modern 
languages, and the mother tongue—whether by granting scholarships 
to be held abroad or by encouraging teachers from foreign countries to 
come to England. 

Mr. PHILLPOTTS called attention to a scheme of training that he had 
prepared for distribution among members. 

Mr. LYTTELTON said he had been converted by Mr. Bell to one in 
place of two terms of student-teachership. He saw too that certain 
checks were needed to prevent head masters taking too great a share 
in the work of training. The two terms of University training should 
embrace visits to schools of various types, not necessarily close at hand. 


Financial and other Economic Questions connected with Training as 
affecting (a) Local Education Authorities. 


A paper was read by Mr. H. Hosuouse, M.P. 

The training of teachers will be a material matter among the duties 
of the new Local Education Authorities in the event of the Education 
Bill passing into law. Hitherto little has been done, or has been ex- 
pected to be done, by the Technical Instruction Committees of English 
County Councils towards the professional training of teachers. But 
they have given valuable assistance towards the instruction of both 
puvil-teachers and acting elementary-school teachers in various 
scientific and technical subjects. When, however, the County Councils 
become the Secondary Education Authorities, they will have to face 
the question of professional training, and. (to quote Section 2 of the 
Bill) ‘‘ take such steps as seem to them desirable after consultation 
with the Board of Education.” But their funds available for higher 
education will, in most cases, be so limited, and the new calls on 
them so pressing, that some County Councils will probable shrink from 
the task unless they have a streng lead from the Central Authority or 
from an enlightened body of public opinion. There is, anyhow, con- 
siderable risk of their confining their operations to the more numerous, 
and as a rule more needy, class of teachers in elementary schools. 
It becomes, therefore, of importance to see what can and ought to be 
done in higher directions. 

Here let me say that I do not propose to deal with the question as 
it will present itself to the Councils of large cities, where the problem 
is a simpler one, and where the excellent example of the London 
County Council, working in co-operation with the London University, 
will probably be imitated. My attempt will be rather to show how 
the Council of an ordinary county can best contribute to the end we 
have in view. 

First, then, as to the probable cost. Judging from the few figures I 
have been able to collect, the charge for professional training in a 
University college may be estimated at £15 for the session, and the 
minimum boarding charges at a hostel at 445 fora man and £35 for 
a woman. Thus, the cost of a year's training and residence will be at 
least £60 and £50 for men and women respectively, without reckon- 
ing anything for dress or travelling expenses or recreation, or allow- 
ing for the loss of any salary which might have been earned during the 
year, A year’s training will probably suthce for either graduates or 
well educated non-graduates, if they give their whole time to the 
work of professional study. In any case, a high standard of general 
education will, no doubt, be required as a preliminary to the award of 
any County Council scholarship, such standard being necessary to 
qualify the trained teacher for admission to Column B of the Register. 

County scholarships for training might be awarded either (1) to act- 
ing teachers, who would usually be chosen from the junior members of 
the staff of the secondary schools within the county, or (2) to senior 
county scholars who have just completed their three years’ degree 
course at a University or a University college. As time went on, the 
demand for training acting teachers would gradually diminish, and 
public assistance might be contined to completing the education of the 
county scholar who desires to become a secondary-school teacher. 
But, at first, it will be only fair to assist some of the poorer and more 
promising assistant masters and mistresses to obtain a proper position 
on the Register. They will, of course, require less practical training 
than the ordinary scholar, and have more time to devote to the theory 
and history of education. Such a policy will, moreover, make it 
easier for a County Authority to gradually require a certain proportion 
of registered teachers on the statf of every aided school. 

It is ditficult to estimate the number of training scholarships likely 
to be awarded to secondary-school teachers in any particular county ; 
but, considering the more pressing demands on the ratepayers in 
other directions, and especially for training elementary teachers, it is not 
likely that this number will be large. Possibly in a county of average 
size (like my own) we might be able to train twenty elementary teachers 
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and two secondary teachers at a time, though this must be regarded as a 
mere conjecture. But, obviously, the number to be trained will depend 
to a large extent on the amount of the scholarship to be offered. 
Teachers without private means cannot be expected to give up a salary 
and devote a year to training, unless they have all their expenses paid, 
say, at least, £70 to £80 a year for a man, and rather less for a woman. 
Others, who have some savings, but who are not well-to-do, might 
perhaps be aided by bursaries of half that amount. In some cases the 
governors of an endowed school might be willing to aid a promising 
member of their staff by meeting a county grant, or by guaranteeing 
that he should be replaced, when trained, in his old position with an 
improved salary. In this and other ways there might well be co- 
operation between the County Authority and the governing bodies of 
recognized schools. 

It is not part of my subject to deal with the arrangements for the re- 
ception of teachers at University colleges, but it is clear that the County 
Authorities must have cognizance of these arrangements, and must see 
that proper hostels are provided, at any rate, for the women teachers in 
training. In some cases it may be desirable, or even necessary, in 
order to start a hostel for secondary teachers alone, that a group of 
counties should combine to guarantee (say) at least two scholars a year 
from each county for a limited number of years. If the number 
guaranteed were proportioned to the population and ratable value of 
each county, it would secure a certain amount of uniformity of 
system. 

This brings us to the greatest difficulty in the way of alocal system of 
training, where there is no specific obligation thrown on any locality to 
take its due share of what is properly a national, and not a local, task. 
Unless the Board of Education can, in exercise of its powers of con- 
sultation and advice, induce each of the new Local Authorities to con- 
tribute proportionally to the training of teachers, many agricultural 
counties may shrink from the burden. They will, with some reason, 
anticipate that the trained teacher will prefer the more highly paid posts 
available in the large towns, instead of returning to the smaller schools 
of the county which has aided him. Possibly this danger may to some 
extent be safeguarded by only awarding training scholarships to those 
who will bind themselves to work for a time within the county or a group 
3f combined counties. But it would clearly be unfair to exact, and well- 
nigh impossible to enforce, such a guarantee, except for a strictly limited 
time and within an area of sufficient size, to give adequate chances of 
promotion. In short, it will be found difficult to organize satisfactorily 
a local system of training teachers of any grade, unless the Government 
are prepared to offer substantial inducements to Local Authorities to 
take up a task which ought by rights to have been borne by central 
rather than by local funds. 


Mr. W. EDWARDs said that, so far, all the University of Wales 
had done was to arrange for a diploma for graduates after a year’s 
training on the secondary side of the normal department. He depre- 
cated residential colleges for secondary teachers whether at the Uni- 
versity or elsewhere. He wished to see established in every University 
a strong Chair of Education and an educational tripos. 

The Rev. W. H. Moss upheld training schools either in connexion 
with the Universities or in great cities. It would be a mistake at this 
stage to attempt too strict definition. Details should be left to be 
settled between the head masters and the principals of the training 
colleges. Not many head masters would be induced in the first 
instance to take student-teachers, and there was undoubtedly a strong 
body of feeling in public schools against the movement. 

Prof. ARMSTRONG, as the only member of the Conference engaged 
in the training of secondary teachers, urged that variety of method was 
essential to the success of the movement. The primary schools should 
furnish a warning against the dead hand of uniformity. The work- 
shop method was the method of the future. What did present 
teachers or trainers know of it? Scarcely a teacher had been taught 
the very elements of the scientific method. A distinct tripos of educa- 
tion should be established, as in the case of engineering, and a pro- 
fessional bias given to the University course of the intending teacher. 
Experience must be gained in the school itself, not in the artificial 
atmosphere of the model school. 

Mr. LEE WARNER complimented Mr. Hobhouse on his late pro- 
motion. The King, in honouring him, had honoured education. In 
his own county, Norfolk, they had done what they could to promote 
training by augmenting the allowance of King’s scholars, till they were 
warned that it was not lawful to help in the training of pupils for their 
profession. No County Council, he felt sure, would shrink from the 
effort to give effect to the permissive clause of the new Bill; but witha 
vote limited to 2d. it would be very difficult to provide all that they 
needed. He recalled his experiences as a young Rugby master under 
Dr. Temple—how the future Primate had put his pen through a set of 
history questions he had carefully prepared—‘‘ All these questions are 
too hard ”—and how he had once exclaimed when hearing the speaker 
give a lesson : ‘* How you do frighten your boys !”’ (the fact being he was 
rather frightened himself); but an ordinary head master had neither the 
knowledge nor the authority to deal thus frankly with his assistants. 
He hoped they should not see an eruption of local training colleges. 


(6) Governing Bodies and Head Masters. ; 

The Rev. R. D. SWALLOW read a paper. The branch of the subject 
entrusted to him was the most difficult, in so far as there was no basis 
of experience on which to build. ` Neither governors nor head masters 
had ever seriously faced the problem of student-teachers. Secondary 
schools might be divided into five classes, though, he regretfully con- 
fessed, the classification was mainly social. Each class demanded a 
different sort of teaching, and consequently a different training for their 
masters. Therefore a national practising school, such as was recently 
advocated in the Ties, would not meet their need. It remained, then, 
that, unless the training college system was to be accepted, a pressure— 
almost coercive—must be put upon head masters of schools of every 
type to undertake the work, and that it must be done under efficient 
supervision of the Board of Education. There must be a chief 
inspector to organize the whole system, with masters of method under 
him—one or more for each county. In the case of poor schools the 
State must step in and pay, or partly pay, the student-teachers’ fee. 
As to internal organization, in London and populous districts like the 
West Riding, within easy reach of a training college, no difficulty would 
arise. In other cases they must depend on masters of method. These 
would inspect, advise, but not control. The autocracy of the head 
master must be safeguarded. Every head master of. a school recog- 
nized for the purpose should have a right to appoint two student- 
teachers, and to every assistant master of seven years’ standing should 
be allotted one, provided that there is never more than one student- 
teacher to every fifty boys. The minimum fee should be £25 in a day 
school and £75 in a boarding school. Care should be taken to prevent 
the exploiting of student-teachers. Serious difficulties will have to be 
faced in the reluctance of governing bodies and of head masters to adapt 
their schools for the purpose, and in the unwillingness of parents to 
submit their sons to ’prentice hands. The head master, moreover, will 
have to ‘‘ suffer fools gladly ” if he is to maintain the authority of the 
student-teacher in the presence of a form of English schoolboys. His 
heart would not leap up within him at the sight of a student-teacher as 
Dean Stanley’s did at the sight of an undergraduate. 

Archdeacon BROOKE said that in the schools with which he was most 
conversant—small grammar schools with inadequate endowments—there 
was no possibility of meeting any call on their resources to provide for 
the training of teachers. As it was they were unable to pay their 
assistant masters an adequate wage. The only suggestion he could offer 
was to lessen rather than increase the number of existing schools, to get 
powcr to deal with local endowments and establish in their place central 
schools. The smaller schools were wholly unfitted to receive student- 
teachers, and should not be recognized. 

Mr. FINDLAY regretted Mr. Swallow’s attempt to formulate a 
settled plan. A travelling master of method was the most fatal ar- 
rangement that could be conceived. Amaster of method should never, 
with his consent, set foot in the school, if only because he was, and 
would be, mistrusted by the staff. And not without reason, seeing that 
the chief recent reforms in the teaching of modern languages, science, 
and geography had been initiated by assistant masters. A paper on 
reforms in geometry teaching in the current number of The Journal of 
Education was an instance in point. To secure training they must trust to 
the profession itself. Schools, it was true, would try to exploit the student- 
teacher, but they would trust to the Board of Education tocheck them. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN, M.P., as Chairman of the Central Welsh 
Board, bore out Archdeacon Brooke’s complaint both as to the multi- 
plicity of schools and the inadequacy of salaries. In Wales they had 
between seven thousand and eight thousand scholars in ninety-five 
schools. In spite of the 4d. Treasury grant to meet an equal county 
rate, they were hampered at every turn by lack of funds, and the 
salaries they could afford were wholly inadequate. It was astonishing 
to him how they secured such admirable material at so low a price. 
The only explanation was the initial enthusiasm aroused by a national 
system of secondary education. What they must aim at was to get the 
grant increased, and to get it released from the condition that now 
restricted it to one side of secondary education. This gave too 
entirely a scientific ply to the curriculum. The speech of Mr. 
Chamberlain at University College School held out hopes of larger 
State aid and larger liberty. 

Prof. ADAMS said that education as a science contained one uniform 
and one variable element. The subjects as subjects to be taught and 
the boy as a pupil were constant factors. There must be one theory 
for all. But there must be difference of practice in different schools. 

Dr. BODINGTON said their chief cifficulty would be to find a 
sufficient number of recognized schools. The County Councils had it 
in their power to do a great service by renewing a scholarship for a 
fourth year in the case of student-teachers. This would be a far better 
plan than the creation of special scholarships. 

The Rev. J. B. BLOMFIELD hoped that in any plan private schools 
would not be overlooked, and that it would be made clear that scholar- 
ships could be held in them. 


(c) Candidates for Masterships. 


A paper was read by Mr. J. L. HOLLAND. He drew a parallel 
between the England of to-day and Prussia in 1890, when the Seminar- 
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“ahr for all secondary teachers was imposed. Then in Prussia the 
teacher market was glutted. So it was in England in 1896, when a 
similar Conference sat at Cambridge. But there is'no such glut to-day. 
“ There was never a time when the teaching profession was less attract- 
ive than now,” so wrote a leading head master, and a crowd of witnesses 
were produced to bear him out. The chief cause was the low salaries 
that prevailed. The average salary of assistant masters in the Welsh 
intermediate schools was £125, and this figure might be taken for 
England. In the Eastern counties it was considerably lower. The 
consequences were disastrous: not only were the best men not attracted, 
but there were constant changes in the staff. The prope for an 
assistant master was a bare pittance while engaged, and no pension for 
old age. Another deterrent was insecurity of tenure. Men would not 
enter a profession where they could be dismissed at the pleasure of an 
individual. The only remedy was to bring more money into our schools. 
This must be done, not by diminishing the salaries of head masters, but 
by levelling up. School fees must be raised. 

Mr. F. Storr, like Burke’s friend, said ditto to all Mr. Holland’s 
remarks. On one single point he ventured to differ. He would cut 
down the salaries of the great head masters, not on economic grounds, 
but because it suggested a disparity of status that worked disastrously. 
In Prussia the most highly paid head might receive £500, and his senior 
assistant would get £450. In England the retiring pension of a 
head master was larger than the salary of any assistant, and it was the 
exception for an assistant to receive any retiring pension. As to the 
dearth of candidates for masterships, he quoted some striking statistics 
furnished by Messrs. Gabbitas. The remedy was to be sought not in 
making the conditions of entrance easy, but in raising the status of the 
profession. In the medical profession that had been done—seven 
years were required of a University medical student before he could 
practise—and fees had risen accordingly. He was a fanatic for train- 
ing; yet, if he had to choose between the horns of a dilemma, he 
would rather forego the training than see the proper University course 
for teachers reduced from three years to two, or classmen converted 
into passmen. The first step was to make teaching a profession. In 
the words of a great teacher, himself a cleric: ‘‘ The first condition of 
a good teacher is that he should be a teacher and nothing else; 
that he should be trained as a teacher and not brought up to some 
other profession. In a word, the schools will never be better as 
long as the schoolmasters are theologians by profession.” 

Sir OLIVER LODGE again presented a r'sumé of the discussion. 
(1) A short period of apprenticeship in a recognized public school should 
be interjected during the training course—not more than one term. 
(2) The theoretical aspect of educational science, illustrated, but not 
superseded, by experimental lessons, should be emphasized at University 
training colleges, and no training should be considered complete without 
some residence at a University. (3) There were two methods of aiding 
teachers in training to bear the expense of their college period: (a) by 
direct subsidy from central or local funds, with, if possible, adequate 
control and guarantee that the opportunities thus afforded should be 
subsequently supplied, a method which must necessarily put some in- 
competent person through a process not really useful or repaying to the 
country ; (4) by employing public funds to increase the salaries of 
assistant teachers he had properly qualified themselves, and then 
leaving it to the normal instinct of parents and youths to undergo the 
expense of preparation for the teaching profession as for others, aided in 
exceptional cases by county or Government scholarships. (4) If the 
salaries were not raised, and the profession made in other ways more 
attractive, there would be a dearth of candidates, and any profession 
which did not attract good men, over whose entrance door a shadow 
hung, was badly in need of reform. He confessed that (3) rather 
formulated his own views than the sense of the Conference. 

Dr. Scorr said that there was another side to the question that had 
been overlooked both by Mr. Holland and Mr. Storr. Schools were 
made not for the head master or the assistant, but for boys. He agreed 
that schools ought to be amalgamated. The difficulties with which he 
had had to deal had arisen not from conditions of tenure, but of 
finance. In his own school the average salary was 40 per cent. higher 
than what had been quoted. He pointed out that the Order in Council 
for Registration did not admit of Mr. Bell’s scheme. He hoped that 
the Board of Education, in whose hands lay wholly the recognition of 
schools, would allow only schools at large centres of population, large 
boarding schools and a few smaller schools which laid themselves out 
specially for the work. If this were done, the two systems of a Uni- 
versity training college and student-teachership might be fairly com- 
pared. He hoped that this Conference would result in the appointment 
of a Training Committee. 

Sir JOHN GoRST rose to propose a vote of thanks to the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Secretaries of the Conference, and their entertainers. 
All present were agreed that, by training, teaching might be made more 
effective, but training was still in the experimental stage, and the pre- 
cedent of elementary teachers’ training showed that its effect might be 
to improve some and spoil others. He hoped that the duty of organizing 
methods might be left in the hands of the Universities rather than of 
Authorities either Central or Local. But, if the Universities are to remain 
at the head of the movement, they must be progressive. Teaching of all 


professions was the most apt to be conservative; there was here no 
danger of over-activity. A good deal of revolutionary probability hung 
about the profession. They might be on the eve of a very great change, 
the renaissance of the workshop method, but in initiating this new 
movement he was inclined to trust the Universities rather than the 
revolutionary zeal either of the assistant masters or of Prof. Armstrong. 

The vote was seconded by Mr. BELL, supported by Mr. WARREN, 
and passed with acclamation. 


ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING EMPLOYMENT 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS IN ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL WORK. 

PUBLIC MEETING in behalf of this Association was held in 

A the Westminster Town Hall on November 12, the BisHor OF 

ROCHESTER in the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed his strong sympathy with the object of the 
Association as one effort among many that were being made to counteract 
the separation of different classes of society, which was stronger in 
England than in any other civilized country of Europe. By carrying 
the advantages of higher education down to the lower classes they were 
using one of the great normal forms of influence and tapping a vein of 
real gold that had hitherto been very imperfectly worked. The difficulty 
with which they had to contend was mainly social. Fora girl of the 
upper classes to take up the position of a primary teacher would, not 
long ago, have been regarded asa social degradation ; and this prejudice, 
though less strong than it was, still existed, especially with the mothers. 
They must trust to the innate democracy of Christianity, a democracy that 
sought to level up, not to level down, to overcome it. Those who 
tried to cross this line of social demarcation would be the teachers 
who would bring to primary education what was best and most human- 
izing—the visionaries in the best sense of the word. The chief 
objection urged against the scheme was that they were threatening 
existing interests. But no attack was intended on the present teachers 
of primary schools. They were a body of whom he always spoke with 
honour as devoted public servants, and of some even with reverence. 
No one sought to deny the differences between higher and lower 
education, nor were the advantages all on the side of the former. Both 
branches would profit by the interchange ; there would be a give-and- 
take of training on the one side and of culture on the other. 

Resolution I., ‘* That it isdesirable to introduce as teachers into ele- 
mentary schools women who had received a secondary education,” 
was proposed by Mr. M. E. SADLER. This movement, as the Bishop 
had pointed out, was one case of application of a large rule of social 
policy, one of the great changes in public opinion that come across a 
nation. The description of the schoolmistress in Crabbe’s ‘‘ Borough ”’ 
showed that his generation had no notion as to what should be the 
equipment of a teacher. It was only in recent years, thanks mainly to 
the teaching of Pestalozzi, that we were coming to see that the training 
of children in their earliest years was a work of supreme importance, 
not only on its intellectual side, but the teaching of self-control, the 
formation of habits, the building up of character. For such a work no 
equipment could be too liberal. And, to guard against misconception, 
he would interpose the remark that the passing through a secondary 
school was of itself no guarantee of fitness. The main qualification 
was, after all, a love of children, a sympathetic understanding of 
children, which was a life-long process acquired partly by the actual 
work of teaching. It had been part of his official duties last year to 
select teachers for the concentration camps, and he had been delighted 
to see how many girls educated in secondary schools had volunteered 
for this work and taken hold of their arduous duties ina simple, brave 
way. To educate properly even the youngest children teachers must 
have a large reservoir of knowledge to draw upon. One subject ran 
into another, ¢.g., drawing, modelling, measuring led up to mathe- 
matics, as shown in the life of Pascal. Again, children were prone to 
ask questions, irrelevant it might be at first, but often how pertinent ! 
To be able to answer these questions or say that you cannot answer with 
dignity requires deeper knowledge than the bulk of primary teachers 
now possessed. 

Sir CHARLES ELLIOTT, in seconding, dwelt on the financial aspect of 
the question. The modern girl wished to strike out an independent line 
of life, but this particular line had failed hitherto to attract her. She 
preferred to be a governess, though the market was overstocked, and an 
advertisement for a governess produced two hundred and fifty answers, 
while one for a cook produced only two. Under the London School 
Board an assistant mistress (certificated) began at £80 or £85 and rose 
to £140; a head mistress began at £140 and rose to £300. The chief 
deterrent was the dread of uncongenial society; but among London 
School Board mistresses there was an increasing number of cultured 
women, and the more this movement spread the less would the objec- 
tion become. A more serious obstacle should be fairly faced—the great 
physical strain of standing before a large class for five hours and a-half 
for five consecutive days a week. None but girls of strong physique 
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should attempt it. There were two ways of entering the profession— 
as a graduate with a teaching diploma, or as a pupil-teacher, and of 
these he, with Mrs. Bryant, preferred the latter. Sir John Gorst’s sneer 
at ‘* child drudges” certainly did not apply to pupil-teachers under the 
London School Board. These had, if anything, too little practice in 
teaching: they were well taught themselves and well paid—£ 16 in their 
second and £24 in their third year of apprenticeship. The complaint 
he heard from head mistresses was that secondary teachers had not the 
gift of discipline, and he believed that the old-fashioned way of pupil- 
teacherdom was the best way of acquiring this. 

Miss M. Hunter, Head Mistress of Girls’ Department, Higher- 
Grade School, Ilford, considered that the jealousy that was undoubtedly 
felt by some primary teachers was caused by the superior airs that 
secondary teachers gave themselves. In towns there was no social 
difficulty ; in the country oil and water would not mix. 

A paper by Miss HYDE, head mistress of a voluntary school, was 
read by the Hon. Secretary, Miss MERIVALE. She deprecated false 
sentiment—engaying in the work as if it were a mission. Much the 
same mental qualities were required in both classes of teachers, and the 
pay was at least as good ; only the work was harder and the holidays 
shorter. 

Resolution II., ‘* That steps be taken to increase the powers for use- 
fulness of this Association,” was proposed by Miss Brsuorp. The work 
of teaching was fundamentally one and indivisible. St. Gabriel's 
College, of which she was the Principal, was now in its fourth year, and 
had sent out two generations of trained teachers. The college began 
with thirty-two students, five of whom had received a secondary educa- 
tion. These five were now all employed. In the second year they had 
ten non-elementary out of sixty-nine students. Of these, five were 
retained for a second year of training, but the other five had all obtained 
posts. She insisted on the necessity of a full course of training, and 
this must not be got at the exnense of general education. A girl 
removed from a high school at fifteen or sixteen could not be said 
to have received a secondary education. The bulk of primary teachers 
must always, of necessity, have received their education in primary 
schools, but the more cultured teachers who had gone through a high- 
school course might prove the leaven that would leaven the whole lump. 

The motion was seconded by Sir JosHUA FITCH, and a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. F. Srorr, ended the pro- 
ceedings. 

It was stated that the whole income of the Association, inclusive of 
the fee charged to applicants, is under £20. Subscriptions should be 
paid to the Hon. Secretary, the Rev. W. J. Frere, Stanway Rectory, 
Colchester. 


THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


HE Franco-English Guild, which has lately changed its 
name to the International Guild, has grown out of all 
knowledge during the last few years. Yet its commencement 
was on the most modest scale. In the autumn of i8ọ1 its 
foundress, Miss Williams, held a drawing-room meeting of 
some dozen ladies with a view to founding an English library. 
The idea was favourably received, and the society started with 
ten members. Every month a literary sosv¢e was held. New 
recruits were constantly joining, and Miss Wilhams’s drawing- 
room soon became too small to accommodate the association. 
At this moment the Ministry of Public Instruction came to the 
rescue, and lent the society first one and then two rooms at the 
Musée Pédagogique. The soirées grew in importance, and in 
some cases blossomed out into regular courses of lectures. The 
Englsh and American Embassies warmly supported the move- 
ment, Lord Dufferin and the American Ambassador each 
delivered several addresses, and since then the Guild has been 
lectured to by a large number of distinguished English educa- 
tionists, such as the Bishop of Ripon, Miss Hughes, Mrs. 
Sidgwick, Mr. P. A. Barnett, &c. The number of adherents 
has been constantly increasing. From ten in 1Sg1 they rose to 
seventy-nine in 1894, and at the present time are nearer four 
hundred than three hundred. The library has grown in the 
same rapid fashion. During the last two years the Guild has 
again shifted its quarters, and is now housed in No. 6 Rue de la 
Sorbonne, alongside of the University itself. With ample 
space at its disposal, it has been able to add to its attractions a 
reading-room and rooms for tea and lunch, as well as an “ ex- 
change room,” in which English-speaking students may exchange 
lessons and converse with French members of the Guild. Those 
who are attempting to learn, or have learnt, a foreign language 
will appreciate this new departure. One of the chief obstacles 


in mastering a foreign language is to find sufficient opportunities 
for practice in speaking. This system of exchange-lessons in 
the two languages, further, gets over the financial difficulty 
entailed by the cost of having to pay a retaining fee to some 
unfortunate person for the right of inflicting one’s conversation 
on him, while the mere exercise of teaching one’s own language 
is by no means to be regarded as a pure loss of time, affording 
as it does a valuable insight into the language, thought-forms, 
and racial idiosyncrasies of the would-be learner. On the social 
value of such mutual arrangements it is unnecessary to dilate 
here. 

Another useful side of the Guild’s work is the keeping of a 
register of French homes and boarding houses, which,being under 
the direct control of the Guild, offer guarantees that are lacking 
in the ordinary pension, in which far too often the foreign 
boarder is fleeced or neglected. But all these advantages are 
merely subsidiary to the main object of the Guild, which is to 
provide a full course of instruction in the French language, 
literature, and history, by professors of the highest University 
standing. Composition, both free and from the English, is 
taught by Mile. Clanet, an ayrégíe d'anglais. Other subjects 
in the course are modern and historical French grammar, 
French literature and history, and contemporary life in France. 
A special feature is made of pronunciation and phonetics, in- 
struction being given by Mlle. Roussey, pupil of the celebrated 
Abbé Rousselot, Director of the Phonetic Laboratory at the 
College de France, who himself examines the students at the 
end of each term. The courses of the Guild are specially 
directed towards obtaining the certificat d'études françaises. 
The examination is conducted by M. Ernest Dupuy, /sspecteur- 
général, and two professors of the Sorbonne. This diploma is 
granted to students who are found capable of teaching French 
in English-speaking countries. The terms of membership are 
extremely moderate. The yearly subscription for use of rooms 
amounts to I1of.; for library, monthly meetings, and general 
lectures, 2of. ; while the fees for all the classes amount to about 
225f., or £9 a year for a session of thirty weeks. Originally 
confined to women, the Guild was induced a year ago to throw 
open its doors to men, with the happiest results ; while the large 
number of German and Russian students who have since been 
enrolled has made it change its title to “International.” Lately 
the Registration Council has recognized the Guild asa “foreign 
college” at which teachers who want to be registered may finish 
their University course, and more recently still the University of 
Chicago has declared the Guild “to be in co-operation with 
the University of Chicago,” which means that the time spent in 
attending the Guild’s regular course of lectures may count 
as a means of qualifying for the University’s degrees. Those 
who have realized the superiority of well arranged holiday 
courses over the solitary pezsion life en famille will readily 
recognize the corresponding superiority of the advantages 
offered by the above institution over those of the holiday 
courses. It provides by means of its system of exchange 
lessons the one factor in which the holiday course, owing to no. 
fault of its organizers, is generally the least satisfactory. Its 
lectures, being split up into classes for easy or advanced work, 
should appeal to students of every kind. Not only the Zo in 
French, but even those who have obtained a modern language 
degree in England, may greatly profit from them. The latter 
will find in the really modern and literary teaching of the Guild 
a valuable supplement to somewhat excessively academic and 
philological training they have received in England. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


THE Council met on November 6. Present: The Rev. Canon the 
Hon. E. Lyttelton, Chairman; Mr. A. T. Pollard, Vice-Chairman ; 
Mr. J. W. Adamson, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. H. Courthope 
Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, Mr. G. F. Daniell, Miss F. 
Edwards, Miss E. Gavin, Miss M. Green, Mr. J. R. Langler, Mr. 
J. W. Longsdon, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Miss E. Newton, Miss K. Stevens, 
Mr. F. Storr, and Mrs. J. S. Turner. 

It was decided that it is desirable that the limiting words ‘‘ not being 
an elementary school” should be expunged from the Order in Counci! 
of March 6, 1902 (Teachers’ Registration). 
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The applicants for membership were elected, viz. :—Central Guild, 7 ; 
Branches: Brighton and Hove, 1; Dublin and Central Irish, 1. 

The sum of 2 guineas was voted as the third and final contribution to 
the expenses of the Joint Committee on Training, on which the Guild 
has been represented from the first. 

Miss Maitland, Somerville College, Oxford, and Miss H. Busk, the 
representatives of the Guild on the National Council of Women at the 
Conference of the National Union of Women Workers, held at Edin- 
burgh in October, presented their report on the proceedings of the 
Conference and Council, in so far as they had fo do with education. 
A vote of thanks for their attendance and report was unanimously 
passed. 

Mr. G. F. Daniell was added to the Political Committee. 

Mr. F. Storr was appointed Hon. Librarian in place of Mr. John 
Russell, resigned. 

The Museum Committee was reappointed, with an instruction to 
report to Council at their next meeting on December 13. 

A vote of condolence with the family of the late Dr. J. H. Glad- 
stone, F.R.S., a Vice-President and an original member of the Guild, 
was passed. 

The representatives of the Guild on the Committee of the Joint 
Agency for Women Teachers presented a report. 

The Legal and Professional Advice Committee reported that they 
considered that it is desirable that a pamphlet should be prepared 
giving legal and professional advice, and suggested the following as 
specimen headings of the sub-divisions of the subject :—(a) Intro- 
ductory ; The Common Sense of the relations of Governors, Heads of 
Schools, and Assistants. (4) Engagements. (c) Dismissals; Cases 
that justify Instant Dismissal. <2) Principals of Schools under 
Schemes. (e) Relation of Heads of Schools to Governors. (/) Re- 
covery of Salaries. (g) Absences through Ill-health and Substitutes, 
(2) Questions of Infection. (7) Specimen Forms of Simple Agree- 
ments. They also recommended that a notice should be put in the 
Teachers Guild Quarterly, for December, inviting further suggestions 
from members of headings or details upon which instruction is needed, 
to be sent in before January 31, 1903. 

It was also recommended that Mr. G. W. P. Mellor, B.A., (of the firm 
of Messrs. Busk, Mellor, & Norris, solicitors, Lincoln’s Inn Fields,) and 
Mr. W. Trevor Walsh, B.A., (of the Mercers School,) be invited to join 
the Committee, and that, for the purposes of the Pamphlet, a head 
master, a head mistress, an assistant master, and an assistant mistress 
in a private school, and an assistant mistress in an endowed school, be 
added to the Committee, with voting power. 

The report was adopted, and the Committee were asked to draw up 
an article for the Zeachers’ Guiid Quarter/y early in 1903, stating 
what we are attempting and suggesting heads. 

A report from the Thrift and Benefits Committee was received and 
considered. The Committee had been instructed to consider and report 
on the Pension Scheme of the Central Welsh Board, but reported that, 
in view of the fact that the scheme had not been adopted by the County 
Governing Bodies in Wales, whose support is essential, they had not 
pursued the consideration of it, but concurred with the view of their 
Chairman (Mr. E. Brabrook, C.B.) on the subject, communicated to 
them in a letter, owing to his unavoidable absence. On the general 
question, however, they agreed to recommend: *‘ (1) That itis desirable, 
in the interest of efficient national education, that all school teachers, 
whether engaged in elementary or in other grades of education, should 
receive such salaries as may render it possible for the Board of Educa- 
tion to order such deductions from such salaries as shall secure for such 
teachers suitable pensions. (2) That the opinion of members of the 
Guild on this resolution, as a matter of principle, be sought through the 
Teachers Guild Quarterly, and that the matter be then referred to your 
Committee for further consideration and report, especially on the ques- 
tion of the mode of providing such increase, and on the best form of 
necessary central control.” The report was adopted. 

The Modern Languages Holiday Courses Committee reported on the 
courses held at Tours, Hontleur, and Santander in August. It was 
recommended that the courses in the three centres be repeated in 1903, 
and it was announced that preliminary negotiations were on foot with 
a view to the establishment of courses at Jena and at Niel, or at one of 
those centres. The report was adopted. 


The following circular was issued after the adoption of the report :— 


The Sixth Series of Holiday Courses for which the Guild has been 
responsible has proved thoroughly successful from the point of view of 
the Committee whose special duty it is to organize them, and also, it 1s 
believed, from that of the students who were present at the various 
centres. The multiplication of similar undertakings under other 
management, since the first starting of the courses by the independent 
Committee which transferred their organization to the Guild, bas not 
produced any results to discourage the Council. On the contrary, the 
full number of students allowed for at Hlontleur was reached, and at 
Tours there was an attendance higher than on any previous occasion. 
The Spanish Course was a fresh experiment this year, and, though the 
attendance was small (six persons}, the experience of those who took 
part in it was so favourable that a repetition has been arranged for 1903. 
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The fees received from the Santander students were not sufficient to 
contribute anything towards the expenses of the English representa- 
tive of the Committee, who gave his services without any reimburse- 
ment whatever. 

As many as 36 County Council students took part in the French 
Courses, viz.: from the West Riding of Yorkshire, 20; from Derby- 
shire, 5; from Surrey, 2; from Berkshire, 2; from Cheshire, 1; from 
Wales, 3; from Bradford, 2; from Northumberland, 1. 

The statement of accounts shows that the year began with the sum of 
£25. 11s. out of pocket, and ended, after payment of the full manage- 
ment fee to the Guild, with 43. 8s. in hand, towards the expenses of the 
year (October Ist, 1902—September 30, 1903) now running. 

[The reports received from the English representatives, who took part 
in the local direction of the courses in France and in Spain followed 
here, but, as they were summarized in the Teachers’ Guild Report in the 
Journal of Education for October, they are now omitted. ] 


SVrATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, OCTOBER I, I90I, TO 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1902. 


{Summarized. ] 


Dr. Zs. d. Cr. £s d 
To Sale of Handbooks ......... 414 6 By Debt to Guild at Octo- 
;, Fees from Students at Der Iy Odlasci siie iaa 25 11 © 
MTS 5 Aas. cin Gane te adiit 76 13 0 „ Fees to Professeurs— 
„ Fees from Students at Tours... SI 2 0 
Hontleur ........, pets hth 156 18 o Honfleur ... 68 o o 
„» Fees from Students at Santander... 12 O 0 
Santander eessen. 12 15 0 „» Allowance for Personal 
Expenses of Represent- 
atives at Tours and 
Honfleur (£13.15s.each) 31 10 © 
» Petty Cash Outlay, on 
Sundries, of Repre- 
SENTALIVES secccconcs nce 9 16 o 
1 yg Advertising soeren 5 7 6 
» Printing Handbooks and 
Preliminary Circular 12 4 0 
», Postage and Stationery 
| Expenditure at Oce... 4 9 6 
yy Visit of General Secretary 
to France, October, 1991 3 0 o 
» Management Fee to Guild 
for use of Office, Ser- 
vices of Statf, &c. (10 
per cent. on Fees) ...... 24 12 6 
„» Balance towards Ex- 
: penses, October 1, 1302, 
to September 31, 1903.. 3 8 o 
4251 o 6 | 4251 o 6 


Examined, compared with Vouchers, and found correct, ; 
October 24, 1902. H. A. NESBITT, Hon. Auditor. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1903. 


Courses, lasting from three to four weeks, will be held in August, 
1903, at Tours and at Hontleur, and also at Santander, if a suthcient 
number of entries is received. The representatives of the English Com- 
mittee for Tours will be Mr. E. C. Fisher, M.A., Cranbrook School, 
Kent, and, for Hontleur, Mr. E. W. Hensman, M.A., Head Master of 
the Rawlins School, Quorn. The representative for Santander has not 
yet been chosen. 

A circular giving particulars and lists of books to be read in prepara- 
tion for the courses will be ready in January next, and a handbook, 
price 6d., post free 614d., giving fuller details and final arrangements, 
in May. The courses in each centre will be graduated to suit the 
relative proficiency of the students. To prevent disappointment, it is 
necessary to point out that all students should have a tair knowledge of 
the grammar of the country visited, and be able to read its literature 
with some facility, if they are to derive profit from the courses. 


Reports were also received from the Finance Committee and from 
the Holiday Resorts Committee, and adopted. 


The Organizing Committee met on November 20 to receive a report 
from the General Organizing Secretary on visits which he had recently 
paid to Bedford, Cambridge, Worcester, and Malvern, with a view to 
the formation of Branches in those centres. He reported that there 
were good prospects in all of these places, the leading teachers having 
expressed themselves willing to co-operate. It was recommended that 
he be instructed to visit Coventry, Leicester, Warwick, Leamington, 
and Nottingham, for purposes of organization early in 1903. 

He informed the Committee that the following persons had consented 
to actas Local Correspondents of the Guild :—At Liverpool, Miss Maria 
Davies, 3 Falkner Square; at Uppingham, Mr. Horace Puckle, M.A., 
Uppingham School; at Saffron Walden, Miss J. M. Dunlop, the 
Training College; at High Wycombe, Miss Dove, Wycombe Abbey ; 
and at Eastbourne, Miss M. E. Vinter, Math. Trip. Camb., Langland 
College. 

The draft of a new abridged Prospectus of the Guild was settled for 
recommendation to Council for publication. 

The following arrangements in the London Sections of the Central 
Guild for the year 1903 have already been made :— 

January 28, S p.m.—Sections D and E. Lecture,‘ The Modernizing. 
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of Modern Language Teaching in England,’ by Prof. Victor 
Spiers, B. és L., M.A., King’s College, London, Examiner to the 
llege of Preceptors, at Notting Hill High School, 1 Norland 

uare, W. 

A 4, 7 pm.—Section A. Annual general meeting. To be 
followed by octal: meeting and entertainment at the Drapers’ College, 
Tottenham. 

February 6, 7.30 p.m.—Section G. Lecture at Aske’s School, 
Hatcham, S.E. (Subject to be announced later.) 

March 6, 8 p.m.—Conjoint meeting. Lecture on ‘‘ Tennyson,” by 
the Rev. A. Boyd-Carpenter, M.A., in the Botanical Theatre, Univer- 
sity College, Gower Street, W.C. 

March 13, 7.30 p.m.—Section G. Lecture on ‘‘ Humour,” by the 
Rev. Claude Tickell, M.A., at the Rev. A. F. Ryder Bird’s School, 
Honor Oak Road, S.E. 

March 19, 7.30 p.m.—Section A. Lecture on ‘‘ Co-education ” by 
Mr. John Russell, M.A., Head Master of the King Alfred Society 
School, Hampstead, at Mrs. Watkin’s, The Ferns, 133 Green 

es, N. 

Prof. W. W. H. Hudson, M.A., King’s College, London, is giving 
his course of free Saturday morning lectures on ‘‘ The Teaching of 
Mathematics,” to teachers, at 10 a.m’, at the College, on alternate 
Saturdays. The course began on October 18, and will be continued 
after Christmas. The lectures include a recapitulation and continua- 
tion of those given previously on teaching arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, and trigonometry. The object of these lectures is to help 
those who are practically engaged in teaching and wish to become 
acquainted with modern methods and improvements in order to render 
their teaching more effective. Attention will be paid not only to the 
lene principles of the subject, but also to points of detail; and dif- 

culties suggested by members of the class will be discussed. Teachers 
should send in their names, together with a statement of the teaching 
in which they are engaged, as soon as possible, to Prof. Hudson, 
15 Altenburg Gardens, S.W. 

Mr. J. W. Adamson, Lecturer on Education in King’s College, 
London, is also holding a free course, in the College, on ‘* Comenius, 
and the Beginning of Modern Educational Theory,” on alternate Satur- 
days, from October 11, at 11.30 a.m. (to be continued after Christmas). 
Tickets admitting to the course may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, King’s College, London, W.C. Applicants are asked to 
name the schools in which they serve. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


[The Executive Committee of the Council of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, tn accordance witha resolution passed on December 8, 1900, 
adopted as a medium of communication among tts members ‘* The 
Journal of Education” ; but the ‘‘Journal” zs in no other sense the 
organ of the Assoctation, nor ts the Association in any way responsible 
Yor the opinions expressed therein. ] 


THE next General Meeting is to be held, by kind permission of the 
Governors, at St. Olave’s and St. Saviour’s School, Southwark, on 
Saturday, January 10. The Executive Committee and the Council 
will meet on the previous day. One of the distinguished preachers of 
the Church is to address the Association on the Saturday at a special 
service to be held at 10 a.m. in the Collegiate Church of St. Saviour’s. 
All the arrangements for the General Meeting are not yet completed, 
but it is hoped that Mr. Wimberley, of Abingdon School, and Mr. 
Morshead, of Winchester College, will read papers, and we all know 
that meetings addressed by them cannot fail to be interesting. These 
are our ‘‘ May” meetings, on the warmth of which we rely for welding 
still more closely the links which bind together the scattered Branches 
of the Association. 

The problem of securing for the Branches their proper share in shaping 
and controlling the policy of the I.A.A.M. has presented difficulties not 
unlike those which beset the way to Imperial Federation. Great James 
Street is as far from Newcastle as Whitehall is from New Zealand. We 
doubtless have amongst us many a Chamberlain (some of them born as 
yet to blush unseen) without Mr. Chamberlain’s opportunities of putting 
ideas into practice. Still, Mr. Holland, in the midst of multifarious 
duties, finds time for flying visits to the country. Not long ago he was 
at Leeds; he will shortly be heard at Cheltenham. Mr. Holland is a 
man who knows his own mind, has the art of letting other people know 
it, and contrives to convince or conciliate those who dissent from his 
views and to stimulate those who agree with them. His visits also 
enable him, as Chairman, to keep the Executive in touch with the 
country members. Perhaps we may be pardoned, therefore, if we say 
that this domestic experience makes us regard with a special degree of 
hopefulness the visit of the Colonial Secretary to the Branches of the 
Empire in South Africa. 

It is needless to dwell at any length on Mr. Holland’s valuable con- 
tribution to the discussions of the Conference on Training at Cambridge. 


Never has the unsatisfactory position of assistant masters been described 
with more masterly moderation. Most of us fully realize the lowness 
of salaries and the insecurity of tenure from which we suffer, but 
probably few will read without surprise his estimate that not one in six 
of us can hope to become a head master ; that only one man in twelve 
is holding a head mastership worth £300 a year; that only about one 
in thirty has reached a head mastership worth £500 a year. Then 
turn to the competition for these lucrative appointments, which we may 
illustrate by the cases of Whitchurch and Stockport, ith pir by 
the way two of our members, Mr. Crofts and Mr. Daniels, of Notting- 
ham High School, on their election. From a contemporary we learn 
that for the post of Head Master of Whitchurch Grammar School there 
were a hundred and forty-six applicants, several from distant places 
like Buenos Ayres, Jamaica, and Geneva. At Stockport the applicants 
numbered more than a hundred and fifty. This sah for “the land of 
the Olympians,” where one may dwell in security, is an ominous sign— 
a sign not of health, but of fever and fear. The expense of electing a 
head master is a matter for serious consideration, when one remembers 
the urgent need for economizing the small funds available for secondary 
education in England. Ft must have cost not less than £200, and 
possibly as much as £400 to elect these two head masters. Most of 
this has gone from the pockets of assistant masters into the pockets of 
printers, who have produced some twenty thousand copies of testimonials, 
now absolutely useless, even as Christmas cards. 

The I.A.A.M. must very soon make up its mind on the question o. 
student-teachership. To what extent, and in what way, must the 
services of the master be recognized to whom a student-teacher is 
attached? He should not be expected as a matter of course to ee 
as a free gift to others the professional skill which he has acquired by 
years of toil and trouble, even though the gift entailed no special effort. 
The effort will, in fact, be considerable. Mr. Holland reminds us in 
his address to the Conference on Training that the majority of masters 
“are working under conditions which doom them perpetually to fall 
below their proper standard of efficiency.” They teach for twenty-five 
or thirty hours a week, and give from twenty-five to thirty-five lessons 
a week. It is impossible for a master to make careful preparation for 
each of these. He can, for the most part, only see that he knows his 
subject-matter, and for the rest trust to his acquired skill applied under 
conditions which ensure ease and spontaneity. Once admit the critical 
student-teacher, accompanied possibly by the head master, and the 
family party is disturbed—‘‘ there’s a chiel amang ye takin’ notes,” 
and careful preparation becomes necessary to success. The strain 
would be intolerable. How should it be relieved ? 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


THE first two names actually entered on the Register of Teachers— 
and, we believe, the only two up to this date—are Mr. F.C. Kitchener, 
late Head Master of the Grammar School, Newcastle-under-Lyme, and 
Mrs. Withiel, late assistant mistress in the Notting Hill High School 
for Girls. 


THE Board has issued a List of Special Schools or Classes for Defective 
Children certified hy the Board of Education. It is remarkable that 
the majority of these are in London—64 out of 115 for the whole 
country. The explanation is, of course, not that London has the 
larger proportion of lame, halt, and feeble-minded children, but that the 
London School Board is more alive to its responsibilities. 


RULES for planning and fitting up public elementary schools have 
been issued as a Parliamentary Paper. It may be well to recall the 
minimum floor space per scholar insisted on by the Board—1o square 
feet in ordinary schools, and 13 square feet in higher elementary 
schools. We know of at least one great London secondary school 
which would wholly fail to satisfy these conditions. 


ON November 20 a conference was arranged by the Board between 
the Consultative Committee and the Registration Council. The pro- 
ceedings were private, but it is a safe prediction that the upshot of the 
Conference will be a supplementary Order in Council on Registration. 
Hard cases have arisen, and anomalies have been discovered which 
urgently need rectification and amendment. : 


Sir G. KEKEWICH finds himself in a strange condition of suspended 
animation. It has now been definitely stated that Sir George Kekewica 
formally resigns his post on March 31, 1903, and that Mr. Morant is 
until then Acting Secretary of the Board of Education. 

(Continued on page 842.) 
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LATIN ELEGIACS AND PROSODY RHYMES FOR 

BEGINNERS. By C. H. St. L. Russel, M.A. Globe 8vo, rs. 6d. 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS.—'* Thoroughly deserves our heartiest commenda- 
tion.” 


THE POEMS OF OVID.—SELECTIONS. Edited by Prof. 
C. W. Bain. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS.—“ The extracts are copious and carefully graduated ; 
the matter is interesting, and the aids are both full and judicious.” 


AN ANCIENT HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS. By G. W. 

Borsrorp. With Maps and Numerous Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d- 

EDUCATIONAL NEWS.—‘‘It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
this publication. It is altogether unique.” 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RATIO AND PROPORTION, 
ar 2? aR AT EDICE TION TO GEOMETRY. By H. W. Croome SMITH, 
SCHOOLMASTER — "We commend the book." 


NEW EDITION NOW READY CONTAINING THE REPORT OF THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE. 


British Association Meeting at Glasgow, 1901. 
DISCUSSION ON THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS. 


Which took place on September r4 at a Joint Meeting of two Sections. Section 
A—Mathematics and Physics. Section L — Education. Chairman of the 
Joint Meeting, the Right Hon. Sir JOHN E. GORST, K.O., M.P., President 
of Section L. Edited by Prof. PERRY. To which is now added the Report of 
the British Association Committee, drawn up by the Chairman, Prof. FORSYTH. 
Crown 8vo, stiff boards. 2s. net. 


UNIFORM WITH “THE BOY'S ODYSSEY.” 
THE BOY’S ILIAD. By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. With 


Illustrations by Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY CHEMISTRY FOR INTERMEDIATE 
SOHOOLS. By Lionet M. Jones, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. (Lond.), Head Master of 
the Municipal Technical Day School, Birmingham. Globe 8vo, 2s. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE MAGAZINE.— Excellently arranged, 
and described in detail. Its author has made an attempt also to unite the two 
branches of theoretical and practical chemistry, so long divorced, and, we may add, 
has succeeded admirably. ... We welcome this primer of chemistry.” 


LIGHT FOR STUDENTS. By EDWIN EDSER, Associate of 
the Royal College of Science. Globe 8vo, 6s. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN HEAT: Being a Laboratory 
Course for Schools of Science and Colleges, suitable for Students of Physics, 
Chemistry, and Engineering. By E. S. A. Rosson, M.Sc. (Vict.), Associate of 
Owens-College, Manchester. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL NEWS.—" We have not met with any book of this kind 
so entirely suited to its purpose. We strongly recommend it to the attention of 
masters who have to seach this or nindred subjects.” 


APPLIED MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. By J. DUNCAN 


Wh.Ex., A.M.I.M.E., Head of the Department of Civil and Mechanic 
Engineering at the Municipal Technical Institute, West Ham. Globe 8vo, 
6d 


2s. 6d. 
SCHOOL WORLD.—“ The book,is well arranged and suitable to the wants of 
teachers and students.” 


MACMILLAN’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 


A New Handbook for Teachers and Students. By Ggorce F. Boswortn, 
F.R.G.S. With Maps. Globe 8vo, as. 6d. 


LONDON MATRICULATION (New Regulations). 


HNGLISH GRAMMAR, PAST AND PRESENT. Sfecially adapted to the requirements of candidates for Matriculation. By 


[/n the press. 


English. J.C. NesrieLo, M.A. 4s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 

COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. NesfieLD. JUNIOR, 1s. 6d. ; SENIOR. 
Algebra. BLEƏEMBENTARY ALGHBRA FOR SOHOOLS. By H. S. Hatt, M.A., and S. R. Knicut, B.A. Seventh Edition. 3s. 6d. With 

Answers, 4s. 6d. Key, 8s. 6d. Answers, 1s. 

A SHORT INTRODUOTION TO GRAPHIOAL ALGHIBRA. By H. S. Hari, M.A. Sewed, 6d. 

History. HISTORY OF BHNGLAND FOR BHGINNSERS. By Arasetta B. Bucktey. With Maps and Tables. 3s. 
HISTORY OF BNGLAND. By E. THompson. as. 6d. 

Optional BLEMENTARY MEOCHANIOS OF SOLIDS. By W.T. A. Emtacs, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


MBCHANIOS FOR BHGINNERS. By W. Gatvat iy, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Sciences. HYDROSTATIOS FOR BEGINNERS. By F. W. SANpErson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HBAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. By D. E. Jones, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
THE HLEMENTS OF OHBMISTRY. By [ra REMSEN. 2s. 6d. 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Sir H. E. Roscor, F.R.S., and J. Lunt, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN HLEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 
BOTANY FOR BHGINNERS. By Ernsst Evans. 


By Sir H. E. Roscog, F.R.S. 4s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 


The Gospel according to St. Luke. The Greek Text. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLroLe, M.A. 2s. 6d. Junior. 
— The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Junior. 


Soott—Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. Edited by F. T. PaL- | 


GRAVE. 18. , [Preliminary and Junior. 
Kingsley—The Heroes. With Notes by H. B. COoTTERILL, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


(Preliminary. | 


Shakespeare — Julius Cæsar. With Introduction and Notes. By 
DEIGHTON. ıs. gd. [Junior and Senior. 
Pope—Bs on Criticism. With Introduction and Notes. By J. CHURTON 
CoLLINsS, M.A. is. gd. [Senior. 
About—Le Roi des Montagnes. kdited by Prof. WEEKLEY. 2s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 
Sandeau—Mademoiselle de la Seigliére. Edited by H. C. STEEL. 


[Junior and Senior. _ 


1s. 6d. 
Schiller—Wilhelm Tell. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 2s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 


Schiller—Wilhelm Tell. Edited by W. H. CarruTH, Ph.D. 3s. 6d 
[Junior and Senior. 


| Mepos—Lives. Vul. I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. WILKINSON, 
[Junior and Senior. . M.A. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes. By , : 
| Ceesar—De Bello Gallico. Books II. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 


ts. 6d. (This Edition contains the Lives of Lysander, Alcibiades 


Thrasybulus, Conon, Iphicrates, and Chabrias. ) (Preliminary 


By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. ıs. 6d. [Preliminary and Junior. 
Livy—Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. Atrorp. 1s. 6d. [Sesior. 
Horace—Odes. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, 


M.A. ıs. 6d. [Senzor. 
Virgil—ZGneid. Book X. With Notes and Vocabulary. By S. G. Owen, 
1s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 


Xenophon—Anabasis. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
AaS. WALPOLE, M.A. ıs. 6d. [ /usior. 


Zschylus—Prometheus Vinctus. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev 
H. M. Stepuenson, M.A. ıs. 6d. [Junior and Senior 


Zschylus — Prometheus Vinctus. Edited by E. E. Sikes, M.A., and 
St. J. B. W. Wittson, M.A. as. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 


Thuoydides—Book VII. Edited by E. C. MarcHanT, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Senior 


Thuoydides— Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
[Senior 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 


Scott—The Talisman. Border Edition. 3s. 6d. [Preliminary and Junior. 
Shake are—Maobeth. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
Is. gd. . Junior and Senior. 
Chaucer—The Prologue, ko. Edited by M. H. LIDDELL. 3s. 6d. [Senior. 
— Works. Edited by A. W. PoLLARD, &c. 3s. 6d. Senior. 
Cæsar.—The Gallic War. Edited by Rev. Jonn Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WALProLeE, M.A. 4s. 6d. (Senior. 
Cosar—Gallic War. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book IV. By C. Bryans, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. eee and Senior.) Book V. By C. Corgeck, M.A. 

1s, 6d. [Senior.] Book VI. By C. Corpeck, M.A. 15. 6d. [Senior.] 
Virgil—neid. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. PAGE, 
f.A. 1S. 6d. ( J/untor and Senior. 
Horace—-Odes. Books III. and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. (Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. each. (Classical Series.) 2s. each. 
[Junior and Senior. 


Horace—Select Epodes and Ars Poetica. With Introduction and Notes, 
By H. A. DALTON, M.A. ıs. 6d. A Junior. 

Horace—Bpodes. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. as. Junior. 

Xenophon—Anabasis. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book V. By Rev. G.H. 
Natu, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book VI. By Rev. G. H. Nauti, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Senior. 

Buripides—Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 
M.A. ıs. 6d. , [Junior and Senior, 

Buripides—-Medea. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

[Junior and Senior. 

Hauff—Die Karavane. Containing ‘‘ Kalif Storch” and *' Das Gespenster- 
schiff.” With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. (Preliminary. 

The Acts of the Apostles.—Authorised Version. With Notes. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLroLre, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

— The Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke.—The Greek Text. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonb, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
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AT the instigation of the Board of Education the National Union of 
‘Teachers prosecuted an elementary teacher upon a charge of impersona- 
tion. His own certificate had been cancelled, and he had annexed 
another's. The sentence was imprisonment for one month as a second- 
class misdemeanant. 


Pror. WINDLE has resigned his seat upon the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, and Mr. J. F. Hope, M.P., has been appointed in his place 
by the President of the Board of Education. We regret the resignation 
of an able and energetic member (Prof. Windle still retains his seat on 
the Consultative Committee). We regret also that the appointment of 
his successor confirms the unsound principle of denominational repre- 
sentation on what should be a purely educational body. 


THE appointment of Colonel G. Malcolm Fox, late Inspector of Army 
Gymnasia at Aldershot, to the post of Inspector of Physical Training 
under the Board of Education will be welcomed as a sign thgt physical 
training is to receive serious consideration. 


ProF. WITHERS’ serious illness, resulting from a slight surgical 
operation, will be a subject of general regret. In his enforced 
absence, Dr. Scott has acted as Chairman of the Registration Council. 


THE President has re-appointed as members of the Consultative Com- 
mittee all those whose term of office expired on September 30, with the 
exception of Sir William Anson (resigned), whose place is taken by Mr. 
T. H. Warren, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


THE Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE writes to the Sfetafor: “A 
quondam teacher in a school tells me of an odd answer which she her- 
self saw in an examination paper. Ọ. ‘What do you know of the 
Atlas Mountains ?? 4. ‘The Atlas Mountains run all round Africa, 
closely followed by the Pyrenees.’ The following answer my informant 
heard only at second-hand, but on good authority :—Q. ‘ What do you 
know of the cedar-tree ?? 4. ‘It has dark leaves, and the pencils 
hang on the branches.’ ” 


—_— < m < — 


A SUMMER COURSE OF NATURE STUDY. 


NDER the auspices of the Hartley University College, South- 
ampton, a summer course of Nature study was held at 
Sandown, Isle of Wight, from August 2 to 16, 1902. The Brading 
School Board kindly placed their Higher Elementary School at San- 
down at the disposal of the organizers, and, as the building is well fitted 
up and provided with a large central hall, lecture-rooms, and labora- 
tories, it proved well adapted for the lectures and the indoor practical 
work. 

Sandown itself is an ideal centre for Nature study. Close at hand 
area rich sea flora and fauna, and the environs furnish an epitome of 
secondary and tertiary strata of England. The work of the course was 
divided into two parts. In the morning there was a lecture, followed 
by practical work on the subject dealt with in the lecture. The after- 
noons were devoted to excursions. During the first week five lectures 
were delivered on ‘‘ The Structure and Functions of a Flowering 
Plant,” treated in an elementary manner. The practical work consisted 
in the making of microscopical preparations of plant cells and tissues. 
During the afternoon excursions were made to places of interest in the 
neighbourhood, and the plants and animals studied in the living state. 

Botanical excursions during the first week were conducted to Sandown 
Common, for bog and heath plants; to Culver Cliff, for chalk down 
plants; to Sandown Bay, for seaweeds ; to St. Helen's, for sand plants ; 
and in the vicinity of Sandown the cornfield fora was investigated. 
Students were advised not to make collections or long lists of scientific 
names of plants, but to devote their energies to the observation of 
biological phenomena of interest, such as the various processes of 
pollination, the adaptation of the plant to its environment, &c. One 
afternoon was devoted to a delightful visit to the Roman Villa at 
Brading. Subsequent to the geological lectures, excursions were made 
to Alum Bay (whole day), Sandown Bay, Whitecliff Bay, and the 
Landslip. The broader geological phenomena were considered, and 
the students’ energies were directed to reconstructing the past physio- 
graphy. The class was well attended, and the students came from all 
parts of England and Wales. They comprised one of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors of schools, lecturers from training colleges, head masters 
and mistresses from secondary schools and elementary schools, and the 
assistant teachers from each kind of school. The course seems to have 
met the wants of the students in a thoroughly acceptable form. In 
some instances students received grants from their respective County 
Councils. 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO. beg to draw the attention of Teachers to the 
following New Books, especially prepared for the CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903, Which are mostly now ready. 


ENGLISH TEXTS. 
SCOTT’S LORD OF THE ISLES. Edited by 


W. Keat Leask, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon.). With Illustrated Biography, 
Introduction, Illustrated Notes, and Glossary. Crown 8vo, 1s. 4d. 


KINGSLEY’S THE HEROES. Edited by 


OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A., late Principal, Whangarei Grammar School. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. Fcap. Svo, 1s. 4d. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books V, and 


YL genes by FLora Masson. With Introduction and Notes. råp. Svo, 
1s. 4d. 


POPH’S ESSAY ON CRITICISM. Edited by 


B. M. WasTILove, M.A., Litt.D. With Introduction and Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 
1s. 4d. 
Uniform wrth the above, 

SCOTT'S MARMION. Edited by Rev. R. P. Davipsosx, M.A. Oxon. With 

numerous Hlustrations. 1s. 

“A very useful edition, The introduction is sufficient, and the notes are good, 

The illustrations are copious, and of a high character. . . . A capital book for regular 
use.” — Schoolmaster. 


DENT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR OF PARSING AND ANA- 
LYSIS. By W. Bryant. Feap. Bvo, 1s. 4d. [Just published. 


DENT'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By Harod W. Atkinson, of Ros:all 
School, and J. W. E. Peakce, Head Master of Merton College, Sidcup. With 
twelve Coluured Illustrations by M. E. Durnas. Fcap vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

ae Just published 


CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
CASSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Books II. and II., 


in one volume. Edited by A. Croom Paterson, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon.) 
With numerous Illustrations. Fcap vo, 1s. 4d. 


Uniform with the above. 
CASSAR’'S GALLIC WAR, book I. Edited by A. S. Witkxins, LL.D., 
Litt. D. Ilustrated, 1s. 4d. 

‘There is nothing but praise to give for the matter and manner of the introduction 
and notes. .. . The illustrations taken from ancient monuments are excellent, and 
the imaginative frontispiece is very creditable, The book is cheap at the price." — 
School World. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 


SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CASSAR. Edited 


by F. ArMitace Morey, M.A., D.C.L. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 4d. 


Also Ready tnmediately, for King's Scholarship Examination, 1903. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by Miss Flora Masson. With numerous 
Illustrations. 1s. 4d. 
Unitorm with the above. [lustrated, each 1s. 4d. 

Tempest. By O. Smearon, M.A. Macbeth. By G. Smitu, M.A., LL.D. 

‘Everything about this edition speaks of unwonted care. . . . The artistic merits 
are unique. The editorial matter is carefully arranged, and the notes are splendid, 
If this series maintairs such high interest at so cheap a price, it will speedily 
hea others which aro comparatively dull and unattractive,”—Scia’ 

"orld. 


DENT'S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Vased on the Hilvel Pictures of th- 
Seasons. By S. Arce and W. Riemann. Bighth Edition, completing 
32,000 copies (with the Addition of Five Simple Songs and Music). 1s. 6c. 
net, 


PRIZE BOOKS.—! rite for Particulars of Messrs Dent's Books suitable for Prizes, sent post free ; or sce List in last number of this Journa’. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. Educational and General Lists post free. ~~ 
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